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INDIAN, B terra employed to designate 
plniits, and animsls peculiar to India as. 

INDIAN AIL.ANIUS. Ailanthus excelsa. 
— Witld. 

• INDIAN AFGHANS. Sea Afghanistan. 
INDIAN ALMOND, Terminalia' catappa. 
-Linn, 

INDIAN ALOE, Aloe Tndica.— Royle. 
INDIAN APPLE 'tt Mi f. Peronia elephan- 

■.uni.—Con'. 

INDIAN ARCHIPEpiGO, the eastern 
archipelago or Malayaiiesia. See Archipelago . 
India. Indonesia. 

INDIAN BACCHUS. See Rama. 

INDIAN BERRY. Gooculus Indices. 
INDIAN BIRTHWORT. ArUtolochia In- 
(licA* 

INDI.VN BLACKWOOD, Dalbergia sp.' 
INDIAN BLISTERING FLY. Mylabries;». 
INDIAN BORAGE. Ch’hota kalpa. Hind. 
INDIAN BUCKBEAN. Menyanthes Indies. 
Svn. of Villarsialndicii — Vent. 

INDIAN BUTl'ER-TREE. Bassiabutyracea. 
INDIAN CADABA, Cadaba Indica.— 
INDIAN CAlilCOES. See Calicut; Cotton 
manufacture. 

INDIAN CAUCASUS. See Koh. 

INDIAN CEDER. See Cedar; Deodar. 
INDIAN;.CEE0SIA. CelosU Asiatics. 
INDIAN'CHESNUT, Pavia indies.—Noy/e 
'll. 

INDIAN CLOVER. See Clover. 

INDIAN COPAL TREE. Valeria Indioa.— 

linn. ., , , . 

INDIAN CORAL TREE. Erythrina Indica. 

-L. , . 

INDIAN CORK TREE. Bignonm suberosa. 
INDIAN CORN. Zea mays. See Maize. Cli- 
mate. 

INDIAN COTTONS. See Cotton. 
INDIAN CRESS. Nasturtium. See Tropmo- 

tNblA.N crocodile/ See Crocodilidae. 
‘^ tl^DIAN DaiMMER WOOD. Choloroxylon 
tpada. 

;|>^DIAN DUGONG* Halicore dugoiig. 
IDIANE* It. Chintz. 

ELM. Ulmua integriroliua.—Alojpfte 
ifOIAN ELEMt. See Cplopbonia. 

J)IAK EMTPIREl Biritisli India it extend* 
¥50, square mifca from 8® to 80*^ M i. 
6**' to if. See British India. 
jNPiAH fever EEW% Anthenau pjre- 


INDIAN PIGS. Ficus indica.—Zinw. 

INDIAN GliM ANIME TREE. Vateria 
fiulica.— Rox6» 

INDIAN GUM ARABIC TREE, Acacia 
arabica.— WilUl, 

INDIAN GU LTA TREE. Eng. Isonandra 
acuminata.— 

INDIAN HEMP. Cannabis aativa. See 
Hemp. 

INDIAN HOUBADA OR BUSTARDS*, 
Houbara Macqueeiiii— Gray. 

INDIAN-INK, a black pigment used for 
water colour painting. See China ink. 

INDIANISCHER ROHR. Oeu., Bamboo. 

INDIANISCME VOGELNE8TER. Gee. 
Edible bird-nests. 

INDIANISCllE-VOGELNESTJES. Dut. 
Edible bird nests. 

INDIAN ISIS. See Laksbmi. 

INDIAN ISLANDERS. See India. 

INDIANITE. This mineral occurs in gra¬ 
nular masses. It has a hardness 5*5 to 5*5, 
It scratches glass. The colour is white or grey¬ 
ish ; lustre shining ; translucent ; specific gra¬ 
vity 2*64. It is infusible by the blow*pipe, 
and geiutinises in acids. It occurs associated 
with garnet, felspar, fibrolite, and hornblende. 

INDIAN JACK-TREE. Artocarpus inlegri- 
folin. 

INDIAN JALAP, Tpomcea turpethum, 

INDIAN-KINO. Dried juice of Buteafron-^ 
dosa. 

INDIAN LABURNUiV Cassia fistula.— 
Linn, 

INDIAN LILAC. Azadirachta Indica—it. 

JU89* ' 

INDIAN literature. See Javan. 

INDIAN MADDERyiLaMi Htidyotes utubel- 
lata Lam.^R, See Dyes Munjit- 

INDIAN MAHOGANY, Ccdrela tuna, 
—BoxK 

INDIAN MALLOW, Abutilon Indicum,— 
Don, Country Mallow. See Chay. 

INDIAN MA tA. See Batna. 

INDIAN MOUNTAIN ASH, Cotoneaster 
baccillaris. 

INDIAN MULBERRY, Morinda citrifoliu, 

—Linn, 

INDIAN Myrrh., in Europe a commer¬ 
cial name to a substance surmised to be pro- 
du^ from a species of Arayris. It ia suppos¬ 
ed Wdie the Roogul of the bazars. 

INDIAN NAVY.—The first name was that 
of Bombay Marine, and they were employed in 
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INDIAN NAVY, 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


suppressing piracy and slavery and in conduct¬ 
ing all political questions in the Persian Gulf, 
Red Sea, and African coasts. 

Steam Ship’s in 18<58. 
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The Indian Navy wnsi abolished in 186- 
In consequence of the refusal of the AdmiraU^. 
to receive Indian officers into the Royal Navy, 
a BombHy marine was formed for the transport 
of troops and stores, and other civil duties, on 
the same footing ss the Bengal marine aud not 
under martial law. Captains of seven years’ 
standing and all officers who had completed 
30 years* service according to the old, or 2G 
years in India under the new furlough regula¬ 
tions, retired upon a pension of £450, retain* 
ing their right to succeed to the Senior List 
Pension of £800 in their turn, or upon a pre- 
seiit pension of £550, giving up their right to 
the higher annuity. Captains of less standing 
£400, with the right to succeed to the higher 
pension or £450, waving that right. Com¬ 
manders whose appointments dated prior to 
1831, £450, after 1831, £400, all officers 
thus retiring to have the honorary ran 
of Captain in the Indian Navy. The 2' 
Senior Lieutenants retired with the rank 
Commander, and received £300 per annur 
The next 24 Lieutenants £250; and the i 
mainints 20 Lieutenants £'^00. The 12 Seni 
Mates £150 each. All Mates who have be» 
three years on the List, £125 ; these officers . 
rank as Lieutenants. Ail other Mates, £1( 
each. Each Midshipman £60. The six Seui 
Pursers retired on £300; the next six o. 
£250 ; and the remaining 11 on £200. Each 
Captain’s Clerk received a pension of £60. 

INDIAN NETTLE TREE, Celtis oiien- 
talis : Sponia orientalis, Voigt, 

INDIAN OCEAN.—The Gulf Stream of 
the Eastern Seus, issues from the Bay of Ber 
gal, passes through the Straits of Malacca, a 
sweeps to the north along the Asiaiio co 
modifying the climate* It is called by t 
Japanese Kuro-Siwo and debouch^ls to 
Philippine islands, and thence rushes iutp f 
great jPacifio describing an arc of a great dr 
as far as the Aleutian Isles, on which it lea\ 
strange woods. The waters of this eastern 0< 
Stream are of an indigo tint. The Sargasso vfet 
occupies the centre of the stream. Obe of the 
Large currents of water which have their orig* 














INDIA RUBBER. 


INDIAN RUBBER. 


in tlie Indian Ocean, ia the well known Mozam¬ 
bique ^current, called at the Cape of Good 
Hope the Lagullas current. Another makes its 
way through the Straits of Malacca, and being 
* joined by other warm streams from the Java 
and China Seas, flows out into the Pacific like 
another Gulf Stream, between the Philippines 
and the shores of Asia. Thence it attempts 
the great circle route for the Aleutian Islands 
tempering climates and losing itself in the sea 
on its route towards the N. W. Coast of 
America, There is a counter current of cold 
water between it and the China shore. 

INDIAN PAPER BIKCH, Betula bhoj- 
putra.— Royle. B. Jacquemoutii. 
Spach, 

INDIAN PELLITORY, Anthemis pyre- 
Ihrum,—//. Kunth, 

INDIAN PENNYWORT, Hydrocotyle 
asiatica,—Z/iww. 

INDIAN PORCUPINE, llystrix leucura. 
—8 y Ices. 

INDIAN ROOT. Asclepias currasavica.— 
Linn.. 

INDIAN PRENET, Vitex trifoliR'— 

INDIAN PYUACANTHA, Cratsegus cre- 
nulata.— Roxb. 

INDIA RUBBER, or Caoutchouc, the 
common name of a vegetable compound which 
is found in all plants with a milky juice. 
The families of plants which furnish ^this 
milky juice in the greatest abundance are— 
Moracem, Euphorbiacem, Artocarpaccm, Apo- 
cynace®, Oichorace®, Papaverace®, Campanu- 
bfee®, and Lobeliace®. India rubber has 
long been known to the natives of the East 
Indies and South America. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till the expedition of the French Acade¬ 
micians to South America in 1735 that its 
properties and nature were made known in 
Europe by a memoir upon it by M. de la 
Condamine. And subsequent notices of it 
were sent to the French Academy in 1751 by 
M. Presnau, and in 17C8 by M. Macquer. 
The plants employed for procuring Iiidin-Rub* 
ber are very numerous, but the tree which, 
in Continental India, supplies most is the 
Fious elastica, a tree exceedingly abundant in 
Assam. All the species of Ficus yield Caout¬ 
chouc to a greater or less extent in their 
juices, and even the Common Fig (Ficus 
Onrica) of Europe contains it. Species of 
Pkus produce tl® Caoutchouc brought from 
Java ; and F. radula, F, cUiptica, and F. 
prinoidos $re amongst those mentioned ns af¬ 
fording a portion of that brought from Ame¬ 
rica. Next to the Morace® the order Euphor- 
biace® yields the largest quantity of Caoui- 
wouc. The Siphouia elastica, a plant found 
^ ie OayalUii Brazil, and extending over a large 
Uistriotof Ceniral America, yields the 
kinds of India-Rubber that are brought Into 


the markets of Europe and America. The 
caoutchouc which is brought from the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, is from the Urceola 
elastica, a climbing plant of very rapid growth 
and gigantic dimensions* A single plant is 
said to. yield, by tapping, from 50 to 60 lbs. 
annually. It is also obtained from the juices 
of Callophora utilis and Cameraria latifolia, 
plants of South America ; Vnhea gummifera, 
of Madagascar; and Willughbia edulis, in the 
East Indies Caoutchouc, whilst it is in the 
tissues of the plant, is evidently in a fluid 
condition ; but, after its separation from the 
other fluid parts, it forms a solid mass similar 
in its external characters to vegetable albumen. 
In this state it is dense and hard, but may be 
separated and rolled out so as to form a sheet 
resembling leather. The greater part of tl® 
Caoutchouc of commerce is obtained in the 
form of shapeless masses, collected at the foot 
of the tree which has been incised or cut for 
the purpose of extracting the juice from it, or 
solidified in a trench made in the earth, and 
coagulated iu this rude mould in voluminous 
ma«5se8, which often resemble the trunk of a 
large tree. A part of it, however, possesses 
other forms which the rude art of the natives 
attempt to communicate to it. They model 
with plastic clay flgures of animals, imitations 
of the human foot, and pear-shaped bodies; 
and repeatedly dipping these moulds in the 
thickened caoutchouc, they remove thejnouU 
through an opening and thus obtain hollow 
flasks, figures of Animals, rough slippers, &c. 
The East Indies supplied the original specimens * 
seen in Europe, and have ever since been a 
source of supply to the Brhish nmrkets. It 
comes principally from Java, but is often 
glutinous, and is less esteemed in commerce 
than that furnished by the equatorial regions of 
America. India Rubber from Para, on the 
Amazon, in 1857, was in value B139,000. 
The imports into England in 1850 were 
on the average 250 tons, value J032,5OO. 
Caoutchouc employed to rub out pencilmarks, 
made on paper. When distilled, it yields 
oils which have a composition similar to oil 
of turpentine—In north west India, an India 
Rubber tree, probably the Ficus elastica, grows 
to some seventy to ninety fhet high. Immense 
forests of it are found on the west side of the 
Burampooter, extending al<mg the Meeree and 
Abor mountains* It is a stately tree—it is 
said some are 100 feet high. ^Tlie rubber from 
this tree has not answered for exporting from 
India- The expense of making is a mere triBe ; 
but, whether it is owing to the tree having 
been accustomed to a colder climate, or from 
some chemical property in the rubber, it eta*, 
not bear the heat of a passage to Earo|^« It 
becomes, a fluid during the voyage. ^^tWidae 
in cold climate^ it ia^oal to oimwbbeik,*^ 
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Bonynge Aimvica^ •page 268. Reports of the 
Gjreat Exhibition of 1851, Principles of 
Scientijic Botany ; Gregory, Hand-book of 
Organic Ohemistry in Eng, Cyc,—Trans. 
Royal As. Soc. Royle, 'Productive Resources 
of India, page 76. Tomlinson^ pp. 297-299 
See Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN SANDAL-WOODS. Sanlalinum 
album and Sandoiicura indicum.— C^i;. 

INDIAN SARSAPARILLA, Henaideamus 
Indicua— Rheede, 

INDIAN SCrrAMIME.®; See Koempferia. 

INDIAN SEMEN CONrRA." ' See Semen 
contra. ^ 

INDIAN SHOT. Caima Incfic.'w— TAnn, 
INDIAN SILVER FJR., Finis smitbiana, 
Wall, Abies Smilhiana. Hooker. 

INDIAN TAMARISK. Taraarix Indica. 
INDIAN TEA. Basella alba. JAmi. 
INDIAN TOBACCO. Lobelia inflata. 
INDIAN TREE SPURGE. Euphorbia tiru- 
calli.—Zww. 

INDIAN TURNSOL, Crozophora plicata. 
Joss, also, Heliotropium Indicuin Syii. of 
Tiaridium Indicum.— 8chm, 

INDIAN VALERIAN. Valeria jalamansi. 

INDIAN WHITING. See Whiting. 

INDIAN WILD BOAR. See Boar, Hog : 
Mammnlia ; Sus. 

INDIAN WOLF. Canis lupus.— fAnn. 
INDIAN WO HM-WOOD, Artemisia Indica. 
^Willd, 

INDIAN YELLOW, a dve procured from 
the urine of the cmv, alter eating decayed and 
yellow mango leaves ; other authorities refer 
it to camePs dung, Analysis shows it to be 
composed chiefly of purreic acid, combined 
>vitb magnesia. Its name, in some parts of 
the East, is Purree.-^^miwoarf’s Diet, 

INDlCATOKlNiE, a snb-family of birds 
of the Family Ficidse, which may be thus shown, 
Fam, Picidffi. 

Sub-fam. Campephilenae, 6 gen. 16 sp. viz. 

1 QflOPr/pephilus, li llemicerctls, 4 Hemilopiiu's,' 
"ii Chrysocolaptes, 2 Brachyptertis, and Tiga. 

Sub-fam. Gecininse. 4 gen. 19 sp. viz, 12 
Gccinus, 1 Gacinculus, 3 Meiglypies, 3 Mi- 
cropternus. 

Bub-fans, Picina, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 1 
Dryocophus, 14 Pious, 

Bubfam, Pioumuinee, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 
1 Picumikus, 2 Sasia. 

Sub fam. Yunoittss, 1 gen. 1 sp, viz., 1 
Yunx torqilla. 

iSubfam, Indicatorinm, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 
Indicator xanthonotus. See Birds. 

JNDICOLITE, a variety of Tourmaline. 

INDIOOPLEUSTES, a name of Oosmas. 
JNDIJBNNES. Fb. Chintz. 


INDIGO, Dut. Eng. Fk. Ger. 


Nil, Ar. Guz. Hind. Per Indaoo.Ir. 

SiNOH Nila (dye) Malay. 

Main-ay^. Burm Tarum (plant.) „ 

Ohamuo-la, Coch-Chin. Anil .. . Port. Sp. 


Gnli ..Qnz.l Krnti'jk ... ...i. Rus. 

Lil. ...Hind.' Nili, Sans Tam. Tet.. 

The plants which afl^o^^ Indiiio dye are 
grown chiefly in the East ai\d West Indies, 
in the middle regions of America, in Africa, 
and in Europe, and are mostly species of the 
genera Indigofera, Tsatis,Tephro8i« and Neriitm- 
Indigofera Hnctoria furnishes the chief indigo 
of commerce, produced in F>engal, Malabar, 
Madagascar, the Isle of France, and St. 
Domingo. The Indigofera disperma, a plant 
cultivated in the East Indies and America, 
grows higher than the preceding, is woody, and 
furnishes a superior dye-stulf. The Guatamala 
Indigo comes from this species. Indigofera 
anil grows in the same countries, and also in 
the West Indies. The Indigofera argentea, 
which flourishes in Africa yields little indigO; 
but it is of an excellent quality. According 
to Mr. Simmonds, 1. pseudotinctoria, cultivat¬ 
ed in the East Indies, furnishes the best ot 
all. I. giauca is the Egyptian and Arabian 
species. There are also the 1. cinerea, I, erecta 
(a native of Guinea), T. hirsuta, I. glabra, 
and several others, common to the E^^it, 
Indigo of an excellent quality has lipeen ob¬ 
tained in the East from Gymnema ti»^gens or 
Asclepitts tingens, a twiniqnf? plant. The 
Cicer arietinum or gran^ pla^^I ts «iso a source. 
•Species of Ruellia furnis*” 1^*® "eb known 
li )om dye of Assam and t"^^f Chinese obtain a 
blue dye from the indigotica, another 

species of this geniis ’^ from the I satis 

indigotica of Mr. V<^rtune. I'he Wrightia 
tinctoria, of the evergreen, with 

white blossoms, aflj^^lords some iiKirg'd, ns Vto 
the Isatis Unctoria^,; or Woad, in Europe, and 
the PolygOMum^^'linctorium, with red flow'ers, 
a native of^f ohina, Baptista tiikctoria furnishes 
n blue dy'e, and is the wild indigo of iheUiiited 
States Plants of other genera are also em¬ 
ploy*; Sd for obtaining Indigo—Marsdenia 
tinctoria, Galegn tinctoria, but especially the 
former. Dr. Bancroft (vol. i. p. 190) also ad¬ 
duces Spilaiithes tinctoria, Scabiosa succisa, ^ 
cbeiraiithus fenestralis also a species of Big- 
nonia and a Tabernffiriiontana, on the African 
coast, with Anorplia fruticosa and Saphora 
tinctoria, as alt yielding a blue dye, o‘r 
coarse sorts of indigo. Indigo is at present 
grown for commercial purposes largely in 
Bengal, and the other provinces of that Presi¬ 
dency, from the 20th to the 30th deg. of north 
latitude; in the provinces of Tiiinevelly, Giid- 
dapah and the two Arcols of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency ; in Java, in the largest of the Philip-* 
|kin6 islands, in Gantemaln, Caraccas, Central 
America and Brazil. It is aisD Etiil cultivated 
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in some of the West India islands, especially more than one firent Calcutta House owes 
8t. DOmingo, but not in large quantities, its origin to their operations. The vnlh ys of 


Jndigo grows wild in several parts of Palestine, 
but attention seems not to have been given to 
its cultivation or collection. On the eastern 
and western coasts of Africa, it is indigenous; 
at Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places it is 
found abundant.—Bengal is, Jiowever, the 
chief mart for indigo, and the quantity prodnc- 
ed in other places is comparatively inconsider¬ 
able ;—When America became known to Euro¬ 
peans, its indigo became to them a principal 
object of cultivation, and against their skill 
the native of Hindostan had nothing to oppose, 
but the cheapness of his simple process of 
manufacture. The profit and extent of the 
trade early induced Europeans to cultivate the 
plant ill Hindustan ; but the superior article 
manufactured by the French and Spaniards in 
the West Indies, would long liave held the pro¬ 
duce of India in subordination, if the anarchy 
and wars incident to the French llevolution, 
especially when they reached St. Domingo, had 
not almost anniliilated the trade from the West, 
and consequently proportionally fostered that 
in the East. The indigo produce of St. 
Domingo was nearly as large as that of all the 
other West India islands together. From the 
time that the negroes revolted in that island, 
\he cultivation of indigo increased in Hin- i 
dofrhajtf* Since the year 1833, in Bengal, the i 
cultivatt<w<^f the Indigo plant and manufacture 
of Indigo havV vgreatly fallen off, for Indigo 
planting, is novv\hunted out of the Lower 
Provinces, ihoughT^pce the pet scheme of 
llevenue Boards and^^qvernors General in 
Council. In the troub'l^s whicli followed 
the famine of 17G9, tliiL, cultivation liad 
declined ; during the years Vhich followed 
1 786, Lord Cornwallis, ami witnShim Sir John 
Shore, re-established it under ca Iraordinary 
privileges. Minute accounts of the 

plant should be grown and the dru^ beaten 
out, written by high officials, appealed in 
the public prints ; the Company’s nts 

were permitted,—nay, encouraged,—to 
their savings in Indigo investments, in spite of 
the croakings of an alarmist who foretold tlie 
failure of such efforts by reason of tlie maTiufac- 
ture having been successfully introduced into 
the Brazils, which were tieaier the European 
market. For a lime, indeed, the Government 
was shy of^actually engaging in the cultivation 
and contented iteelf with winking hard at its 
officers who were willing to venture on their 
owm account. But the revival of the Indigo 
Planting, which took place in the ten years 
subsequent to 1786, was conducted, lidder 
the auspices of Government, though at the 
risk of its Commercial Residents. For long 
it continued to be the most profitable 
part of these officers’ private trade, mid 
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the Damoodah and of the Adjie, and indeed all 
Bnrdw’an, are dotted with factories belonging 
to an nneient firm, whose Indigo still hr-ni s the 
initials of Mr. Cheap, Oomn crcial Be^Tdeiit at 
Soonamookey. As independent merchant? gra¬ 
dually found entrance into the country, the 
secrets of Indigo planting becam*^ better 
known, and the old Besidents found what they 
had long been acrustomed to consider their 
private preserve, intruded upon by strangers. 
The first kind of cultivation wdiicli tliey yielded 
seems to have been sugar-cane, but in defence 
of their monopoly ns Indigo Tlaiiters they 
made a determined stand. The few who under¬ 
stood the signs of the times compromised 
matters by taking a ])rivat« capitalist into 
partnershi]), hut tlie majority could hit upon no 
better plan for preserving their rights than 
harrassing their rivals. But individual jea- 
lollies and penal enactments were nlikepowerless 
to stop the advancing rush of British enterprise, 
and in 1818 the restrictive ssstem finally broke 
down. Englishmen could not buy lands in 
Bengal in their own names, but they could trade 
where they pleased, and it was easy enough to 
own land in the name of another^ The private 
trade of the Commercial Besidents, like the 
more magnificent operations of their masters, 
collapsed and Indigo Planting entered on the 
second stage of its history. 

Indigo is peculiarly Indian in its oiigin and 
takes its name from India, It tvas known to, 
and in constant use, amongst the Greeks and 
Romans ;Bnd is mentioned especially by Arri>»ii 
in his Teriplus as imported by w'ny tf Egypt 
from the country in the vicinity of the Indus* 
It was known to the ancients as a pioduct of 
the country. “ Indicum,” says Pliny, “ comes 
from India, and is obtained from a slime 
adhering to reeds, it is black when rubbed but 
a fine mixture of purple and bliih when dis¬ 
solved. He adds, “that the genuine liidicum 
may be known by the vapour it emits on being 
“emits a smell like the 
sea, whence some have supposed irTo'lkS.ob- 
tnined from rocks. So soon as the Cape roiite ‘ 
was discovered, the Venetians, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and subsequently tlfieEnglish im¬ 
ported indigo amongst otherarticles of tlie dye 
and diy-saltery trade. Before the introduction 
of indigo, w oad was used for dyeing blue, and 
rfie cultivators of this plant in England and 
on the Continent etideaioured to prevent the 
use of indigo, which, by a decree of the Ger¬ 
man Diet in 1577, was declared to be “a per¬ 
nicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive dye.” 
Early in the seventeenth century it became 
of increasing consumption among the dyers ; 
so much so indeed as to interfere serioutly with 
the trade in woad* But so jealous were the 
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ftutliontiei of that of any cotnmercuil in* 
novation, or of any encroachment upon veated 
that, in the year 1654, the use of this 
article, which was called the Devil’s dye,’ 
was, by imperial proclamation strictly forbid 
den within the Austrian dominions, and the 
people of Nuremberg compelled the dyers of 
their city to take oath each year, that they 
would employ no indigo in tlieir work* Des¬ 
pite imperial edicts and Nurembergers* oaths, 
this dye continued to find favour generally 
throughout Europe ; and indifferent as was the 
article produced in those days, the trade be¬ 
came one of considerable value until the close 
of the seventeenth century, when the Eastern 
Indigo was driven from the European markets 
by the active competition of the West Indian 
planters and th^ colonists of America. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, when the States declared 
their independence, and the culture of the West 
Indian platit was neglected for other artieles, 
the English K. 1. Company resumed their 
dealings in it, and by giving all the encou¬ 
ragement in their power, not only to Native but 
to European planters, they succeeded, after 
a number of years,-in establishing the manu¬ 
facture of indigo on such a firm footing, that 
the Bengal article at last ranked the highest 
in public estimation, having fairly driven all 
competition from the field. It is highly pro¬ 
blematical, however, if the manufacture of 
indigo in British Inriia would have arrived at 
its present state of prosperity but for the spirit 
evinced by the Directors of East India 
Company, who, in the teeth of losing markets, 
continued to make extensive purchases of the 
article from the European planters, shipping 
their investment to a certain loss, lyitil, after 
a series of years, the agriculture of the plantr 
and the chemistry of the manufacture, became 
60 thoroughly investigated, and received so | 
ifiany improvements, as to place the trade 
beyond the necessity for any further fostering. 
The first, or London East India Company, 
carried on a very profitable trade in this dye 


„ makers at about a shilling the pound 
selling it at five times that price. Be¬ 
tween the years 1664 and 1694 their imports of 
the article into Great'Britain did not exct'cd 
60,000 lbs. annually* In those days the scene 
of the native manufacture of indigo of tire finest 
quality was at Agra. Lahore contributed a 
good article, as did the Golconda country. The 
inferior sorts came from Surat, Berharapoor, 
Indore, Oudh, and Bengal. At the present 
time the finest indigo is manufactured in the 
Bengal presidency) where it has been found that 
both soil and season are highly favourable for 
the cuUiire and development of the plant. A 
consideMble quantity, about 4,000 ohesit, is 
prodaced in and about the vimnity of Madras, 


some of which is of superior quality. Towards 
the close of the last century, about 178(; the 
shipments of indigo to Great Britain amounted 
to 845,000 lbs. the quatility for 1795 shipped 
was 3.644,710 lbs. • for 1799, at 4, 571,420 
lbs.; for 1810, at 5,520,874 lbs,; and for 
184s-9, at 9,920,000 lbs., of'which three- 
fourths were sent to Great Britain. During the 
nine years which preceded the opening of the 
trade with India in 1814, the anniial average 
produce of indigo in Bengal, for exportation, 
Was nearly 5,600,000 lbs. But the exports 
during the sixteen years ending with 1829-30, 
were above 7,400,000lbs, a year. The consump¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom has averaged, dur¬ 
ing the ten years ending 1852,about 2,500,000 
lbs. a year. In 1889-40 the export of indigo 
from Madras amounted to 1,888,808 lbs. A 
small quantity is also exported from ihe 
French settlement of Pondicherry. In 1837 
the export from Manilla amounted to about 
250,000 lbs. The export from Batavia in 1841 
amounted to 913,693 lbs, and the produc¬ 
tion in i843 was double that amount. The 
annual exports of indigo, from all parts of 
Asia and the Indian Archipelago, were taken 
hy M’Culloch, in 1840, to be 12,440,000 lbs. 
The imports are about 20,000 chests of 
Bengal, and 8,00) from Madras annually, of 
which 9,000 or 10,000 are used for home 
consumption, and the rest re*exported. T* 
total crop of indigo in the Bengal 
ranged, between 1835 and ip^-'^^^dency 
100,000 to 172,000 factor 
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Imported 

tons. 

Re-exported 

tons. 

1847 

8,550 

2,302 , 

1848 

3,720 

siws 

1849 

2,95fl 

2,504 

1850 

4,072 

S,4SB 

1851 

3,.524 

2,705 
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Imported 

into 

London. 

F.xported. 

Delivered 
for Horn A 
Coneurop- 
tion. 

Stock 8Ui 
Dtcemiier. 

Average 
prices of 
good con¬ 
suming 
qnality. 

1853 

1864 

1I5.> 

m 

,1848 

ChesU. 

84,029 

«7.«8S 

39,488 

80,878 

84,189 

32,75t 

Cliesia. 

8U,618 

17,801 

80,837 

17,638 

18,878 

Clieeti. 

10,869 

9:481 

9,SOS 
8,837 
7,874 
7*868 

Chests. 

38)834 

23,488 

11,787 

30.856 

19,779 

19,044 

For lb. 
5s.4<f. 

1 Si.OJ. 
6ju 94, 

7s . 94. 
6s. 94, 
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Tbe value of tbe indigo imported into Great 
Brit, jip ranges from 2 shillings to seveiii ibil- 
•Ul^gs’ the pound. The exports from India 
chiefly to Great Britain, America, France 
and other European countries, and the exports 
have been as under; 


Years. 

2bs. 

Tons. 

Value. 

«l♦1860-51 

11,134,272 

4,970 

£ 

4,980,896 

1-2 

11,415,682 

6,098 

2,026.313 

2-3 

10,412,868 

4,649 

1,809,686 

3-4 

11,520,099 

5,143 

2,067,771 

45 

9,044,376 

4,(»38 

1,701,826 

6-6 

13,230,641 

5,906 

4,865 

2,424.332 

6.7 

10,897,930 

1,937,907 

: 7-8 

• 9,137,856 

4,080 

1,734.338 

t 8-9 

9,106,389 

4,105 

2,188,017 

9-1860 

10,718,831 

4,786 

2,021,289 

i860-1 

9,831,703 

4,388 

1,886.376 

1861-2 

8.850,385 

1,647.603 

2-3 

11,324,880 

• 1 . 

2,126.870 

3-4 

9,172,615 

... 

1,756,168 

4-5 

9,745,091 


1,860,141 

6-(r 

9,604,236 


1,861,601 

6 7 

... 

7-8 

9,660,206 

... 

1,823,226 

8-9 

11,111,072 

... 

2.893,823 


The culture of indigo is very precarious, 
.Jttflt-Qnly in so far as respects the growtli of 
the plbtWtJVom year to year, but alio as regards 
the quanUf*^nd quality of the drug which 
the same amount of plant will afford in 
tbe same season.'v The fixed capital required 
in the manufacturtf condlsts simply of a few 
vats of common masoJVY for steeping the 
plant, and precipitating tl^ coloring matter ; 
a boiling and drying hous(^*l»i'd a dwelling for 
the planter, riius a factorjf qf ten pairs of 
vats, capable of producing, atan 12,500 

lbs. of indigo, worth on the spot^*^2,50(), will 
not cost above £1,500 sterling, . he build¬ 
ings and machinery necessary to p? ;duce an 
equal value in sugar and rum, would prW>abl.y 
cost about £4,000. Tbe irdigo of BeugalMa 
divided into two classes, called, in commercial 
language, Bengal and Oudh ; the first being 
the produce of the southern provinces of Bengal 
alrd Behar, and the last that of the nqi them 
provinces, and of Benares. Tbe first class is 
. in point ^ quality much superior to the other. 
The inferiority of tbe Oudh indigo is thought 
to be more the result of soil and climate, thua 
of auy difference in the skill with which tbe 
manufacture is conducted. The indigo of 
Madras, which is superior to that of Manila, 
is abqut equal to ordinary Bengal indigo. The 
produce of Java is superior to these. Large 
quantities of indigo, of a very fine quality^ «re 
grown in Sindh. Mr. Wood, Deputy Co&c* 
tor of Sukkur^ is of opinion t^at Sindh is much 
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better suited than Bengal for the production of 
this dye-stuff—the alluvial soil on tbe banks of 
the Indus is equal in richness to that on those 
of the Ganges, and the climate seems equally 
well suited for the growth of the plant. Butin 
two years out of three, the crops of the Bengal 
plants are injured by excessive iouiidations, 
while the work of gathering and manipulation 
is necessarily performed during the rainy season 
under the greatest imaginable disadvantages. 
In Sindh, on* the other hand, the inundation of 
the river is produced almost solely from the 
melting of the snows in the Himalayas, and it 
is not liable to those excessive fluctuations in 
amount, or that suddenness in appearance 
peculiar to inundations chiefly arising from 
fails of rain. The Ganges sometimes rises ten 
feet in four-snd twenty hours, and at seme 
part of its course its depth is at times forty 
feet greater during a flood than in fair weather, 
while the Indus rarely rises above a foot a day, 
iis extreme flood never exceeding fifteen feet, 
the limits and amount of the inundation being 
singularly uniform over a succession of years. 
Moreover, as rain hardly ever falls in Sindh, 
and when it does so, only continues over a few 
days, and extends to the amount of three or 
four inches, no danger or inconvenience from 
this need be apprehended. Mr. Wood men¬ 
tions that hemp may be grown in profusi»>ii 
cn the indigo grounds. The districts of 
Kishnagur, Jessore and Moorshedabad, in 
Bengal ranging from 88^ to 90® E. longitude, 
and 22^ to 24 of N. latitude, produce the 
finest indigo. 1 bat from the districts about 
Burdwan and Benares is of a coarser or harsher 
grain. Tirhoot, in latitude 26 degrees, yields a 
tolerably good article. The portion of Bengal 
most propitious to the cultivation of indigo, 
lies beiwlln the river Hooghly and the main 
stream of the Ganges. In the East Indies 
after having ploughed tbe ground in October, 
November, and the beginning of December, 
they sow the seed in the last half of March 
and the beginning of April, while the soil 
hot nor to^ dry, is moat pro¬ 
pitious to its germination. Ali^ibJ.npould 
nnsweis best; and sunshine, with occasiouh^^ 
light showers, are most favorable to its growth. 
Twelve pounds of seed are sufficient for sowing 
an acre of land. The plants grow rapidly, 
and will bear to be cut for the first time at the 
beginning of J uly ; nay, in tome districts so 
early as the middle of June. The indications 
I of maturity are tbe bursting forth of the flower 
buds, and- tlie expansion of the blossoms, at 
which period the plant abounds most in the 
dyeing principle. Another indication is taken 
from the leaves, which, if they break aercss 
when doubled flat, denote a state of miliiTity. 
But this character is somewhat fallacious, and 
[depends upon the poverty or Hebness of the 
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soil. When much rsin falls, the plants grow pfir acre will show a value of eighteen lakhs 
too rapidiy* and do net sufficiently elaborate of^ Biipees. 

thd^blue pi^nient. Bright sunshine is inosjt Mr. llohde in a MS. which he furjji^l 
advantageous to its production Tiie first ed, itientions that two methods of prep.iit,, 
cropping of the plants is the best; after two indigo are in use in the Madras territories—that 
inontha a second is made; alter another inters called “ Karpa’* indigo and which is known in 
val athiril, and everirH' fourth ; but each of the market as Madras indigo, is prepared from 
these is of diminished value. the dried leaves, the Bimlipatam indigo is from 

Goml indigo is known by its fine purple the recent leaves upon the Bengal plan, lu 
blue color ami by Us fracture, which, when the indigo factories of Bengal, using the re- 


rubbed with a hard smooth substance, exhibits 
a copper red lustre. The quality of ind«go 
depends upon tlie species of (he plant, its ripe¬ 
ness, the auil and climate of its growth, and 


cent leaves, there are two large, stone built 
cisterns, the bottom of the first being4l€iU4| 
upon ti level with the top of the second, 
ill order to allow the liquid contents to be run 


the mode of manufacture. The East India out of the one in to the other. The uppermost 


and Brazilian indigo arrives in England packed 
litt^hests, the GuatemaU in ox-hides, called 
serous. The indigo imported from the western 
hemisphere was for some time considered 
superior in quality to tliat of the East. Its 


is called the fermenting vat or the sleeper, its 
area is 20 feet square, and its depth 3 feet, 
the lowermost, called the beater ojr beating vat, 
is as broad as the other but one-third longer. 
The cuttings of the plant as they come from 


cultivation, however, has been neglected there the field are stratified iu tlie steeper till this 
and the Bengal indigo is preferred at present be filled within 5 or 6 incheaof its brim. In 
to any imported fixim South America, where it order that the plant during its fermentation 


is now only cultivated by tl>e Brazilians and 
Colombians. But as it thrives best in a 
moist climate, the interior of Guiana, chiefly 
newly-chared land would be well adapted for it. 

In India, indigo is produced from Indigofera 


may not swell and rise but of the vat, beams of 
wood and twigs of bamboo are braced light 
over the surface of the plants, after which 
water is pumped upon them till it stands 
within three or four inches of the edgeol tuol 


iinetoria and Wrightia tinctori.i. In Nubia, vesaeljandanactivefermentationspeedilycom- 
from the T'ephrosia apolUjea, ami on the banks menoes which is completed within 14 or 15 
of the Niger, frorn the T\ toxicaria. Cuddapah hours, a little longer or shorter according to^ 


indigo is not chiefly grown by Europeans on the temperature of the 
lands held by them in direct conuection with winds, the quality of the 
their factories, or cultivated either with their ness of the plants. Nine 
own or hired stock. It is grown by ryots on immersion of the plant the 
contract to deliver so much indigo plant at the must be examined* for,^ 

factory at a fixed rate per bundle. The agents which rise like little 

of the Madras firms avoid occupying the same white colour, but 
talooks : so that there is no system of forcing and then deep 
the cultivation upon the ryot^ who are is at this iim^«>^^ I ’ 

much (oo indepeiideut to submit to such slant commof^ * 

a process. The trade is quite free and to the inuurnei 

the system of advances to ihe tenantry has scum oovdp^*^*** ^ ^i 

done a great deal to improve their condition, is agita^?^® i ® ^ ^ . 

as well as facilitated the collection of the tnrb'' 


nours, a little longer or snorter accor ding 

the temperature of the air, the 

winds, the quality of the water>‘ipe* 

ness of the plants. Nine or hours after 

immersion of the plant l-he ^ the vat 

must be examined* for, /Si^ibbles^ appear 

which rise like bt 

white colour, but V . 

Slid then deep piiuJi i riig 
i. ...hi, 

e.ant innumerable bubbles^ 

to the a copper colored ’ 

scum GOV# ^ the whole. As long as the liquor 
IS »gi fermentation must not be dis- 


as well as facilitated the collection of the tnrb'', buc iciu. frnnnnil 

reveune. The cuHivation of inHiro. i, .not th i but when become, more 
fixed-it.". - -••ooreiit-Jr (Te liquor m to be drawn off rnto the lower 
'^‘df thf^.^eften?. of contracts with the demand ciatern. It is of the ntmoat consequence tiotto 
wrlheCarticle. It has. however, lieen .teadily puth the fermentation too far, because the quah- 
increasin*- of late years, many of the richer ty of the whole indigo is thereby deteriorated, 
rvots cultivate it and manufacture it on tbeir but rather to cut it short, in winch case, there 
capitalist, also engage in is, indeed, a loss of 


the toade. Mr. Wedderbum estimated the belter, ihe liquor possesses now a gluterung 

cultivaUon and manufacture of indigo by yellow colour, winch, when the 

natives, without European superintendence, iii pitates, changes to green.^ The . 

theratioof lOto-1 of that produced under peraturo of the liquor w 

European rpanagement. Eight lakhs of rupees its specific gn'Viiy ‘be « 1J 

were draain by bills in 1859 on the Cuddapah at the bottorn lOOo. So ^ ^ jg. 

Treasury by Madras mercantile bouses. And has been run into the lower cistern. ^ 

«! «to ...t... to. H .ill. «... o ; 

the sum paid for Indigo, the cuitn™ M lcng^called basqueIs.-J^dle 

whieb, on 36,000 acies, cultivated in the aUo been empb.yed lor the same purpose. J4^ 

year 1860, at an average profit of Rupees 50 while two other labourers clear away the com 
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nliiiyed with a 
tin^e appears, 
are fproaed the 
to see if they 


pressing beams and bamboos from the surface of 
vat, remove the exhausted plant, set it 
s.mYsi^ for fu^i, d^ani out the vessel and stratify 
frehh plants ia it. The fermented ^atit appears 
still green, but it has lost ihree-fbiirths of its 
bulk ill the process, or from 12 to 14 per cent, 
of its weight, chiefly water and extractive 
riMitteir, The liquor in the lower vat must be 
sXfona ly beaten for a n jvour and<. a halw hen 
tbs Utdigo begioe to ai^glomeFate in flocks, 
^ iio precipitaiOf This iS) Um moment for 
judging whether there has been any error 
coihnvittqd in the fermeiUation *; which, if so, 
muair be corrected by the operation of beating. 
If the fermentation has been defective, much 
frplh rises in the beating, which must' be 
lUtie oil, and then a reddish 
If large round granulations 
beating is cont^inued, in order 
will grow smaller. If they 
become as small as fine sand, and if the water 
clear up, the indigo is allowed quietly to 
stibside. Should the vat have been over 
fermented n thick fat looking crust covers the 
Itquor which does not disappear by the intro¬ 
duction of the flask of oil. In such a case the 
oorttt'Ag tniiat be moderated. Whenever the 
graiiulaiioas become i^ound and beain to sub¬ 
side and the liquor clears up, the beating must 
be discontinued. The froth or bcum diffuses 
iUe^gsponia neon sly into separate minute par- 
V* i about the surface of the 

ic es, of an excessive fer- 

whicb rightly fer- 

. , , . li'® froth, though 

njented vat is easy to wohl, granulations 

abrndant, Tanishes wheneve.,^^, 
make their appearance. The c 
vyhe.. draarn out of the steepe.. , ,o„„a- 

isbrightgreen butso ,,^^0168 the 

tions of the mdigo commence it 
t Madeira wine and speedily 
in the coarse of beating, a small round\^^^^ 
formed which on separating makes the , 
transparent and falls down when all the tuK. : 
diry and frotli vanish^ The object ot 
beating is threefol^i first it tends io 
disengage a great qumitity of carbonic 
acid pttBeni in the fermented liquor;^ so- 
edndiy to^ gho the newly developed indigo 
if ^i^quisite oxygen by the most exten- 

slvvexj^SHr^ ^f it^ Particles to the atmosphere ; 
thirdly, t6 tagglomierate the indigo in distinct 
Hbcks or granulations. In order to hasten the 
preoipHaiioti, lima water is occasionally added 
to the fer'roented liquor in the progress of beat¬ 
ing,: but it is not indispensable wd has b^-en 
' st<|^p<M^ capable of deteriorating the indigo. 

l^tbe front of the beater n beam is fked up- 
■ ii^ in wbfch three dr lAdre holies are pierced a 
Ww fnchcs^iametcr. TheSWare closed witli ^phifs, 
> dui#g^ but two or three hours aW 

I'iV ab ihe indigo^ subiikWs; the upper phiigcie 


liquor, 
mentation. 


withdrawn, to run off the supernatant liquor, 
and then the lower plugs in succession. Tbs 
state of ibis liquor being examined, sffsrdB an 
indication of the success of both the processes. 
When the whole liquor is run off, a labonrev 
enters the vat, and sweeps all the precipitate 
into one corner and empties the thimier part 
intb a spout whiok leads into a mstern along¬ 
side of a boiler SO^feet long, 3 ftfOt wide atid ff 
deep. When all tlie liquUr is once odlleoM 
is pumped through a bagretaining the 
purities into the boiler and hea^d to ebnlli- 
lion. The froth soon subsides and shoWs an 
oily looking film upon the liquor. The indigo is 
by this process not only freed from the yellow 
extractive matter but is-enricbed in the inten¬ 
sity of its colour and increased in weight. 
From the boiler the mixture is run, after two - 
or three hours, into a general receiver called 
the dripping vat, or tsbTe, wbiob for a factory 
of twelve pairs of preparation vats, is 20 feet 
long, 10 feet wide and 3 feet deep, having a 
false bottom 2 feet under the top edge. Tbif 
cisteitt stands in a basin of masonry made 
water tight with chunam hydraulic cement, the 
bottom of which slopes to one end in order to 
facilitate the drainage, a thipk woollen well is 
stretched along the bottom of the inner vfssiel 
to act as a filter, so Icmg as the liquor passes 
through turbid it is pumped back into the re¬ 
ceiver, Whenever it runs clear the receiver is 
covered with another piece of cloth to exclude 
the dust and allowed to drain at its leisure. 
Next morning the drained indigo is put into 
a strong bag and squeezed in a press. The 
indigo is then carefully taken out of the bag and 
cut with a brass wire into bits about 3 inches 
cube, which are dried in an airy bouse upon 
shelves of wicker work. During the dr}’iDg a 
whitish efflorescence comes upon the pieces, 
which must be carefully removed with a brush, 
in some places, particularly on the coast of 
Ooromnndel, the dried indigo lumps are allowed 
to effloresce in a cask for some time and when 

wiped and pack^ 

‘"for exportation. '^ 

In leaving indigo from dried leaves,the 
plaint beifig cropped is to be dried in aohshuie 
from 9 o’clock is the morning till 4 in the 
after-BOon during two days and threshed to 
separate the steiss from tlve leaves whdeh are 
then stored up in magazuies itili a lufliGimii 
quantisy be collected for manttfacluriag opera¬ 
tions. The newly dried leaves must belree torn 
spots and friable between the fiogera. JWhAti 
kept dry, the leaves undergo is the coiute alj4 
weeks, a material change, ihesr’^beaniiliCaljgrcepi 
tint turning into a pale blue grey previoiisi^^ 
which the leavesafford no indigo bjf macenilion 
in water, htit subsequently a large quaniiftji 
Afterwards the ^rgdiiot becomeakas nnsid i|g 
Able* The dried are infoaSd in 
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Bleeping Tat with six times their bulk of wrateri 
and allowed to macerate for two hours with 
continual stirring till all the floating leaves | 
sink. The flue green liquor is then drawn off 
into the beater vat for if it stood longer in the 
steeper some of the indigo would settle among 
the leaves and be lost. Hot water as em* 
ployed by some manufacturers, is not necessary* 
The process with dry leaves possesses these ad¬ 
vantages that a provision of the plant may be 
made at the most suitable times independently 
of the vioisitudea of the weather, the indigo 
may be uniformly made and the fermentation 
of the fresh leaves, often capricious in its course, 
is superseded by a much shorter period of 
simple maceration 

la his account of the productions of Humam 
koonda in the Deccan, Dr. Walker mentions that 
only one species, Indigofera tinctoria, is there 
used for the preparation of indigo, and it is 
collected in the rains when the dye is commonly 
made. A strong decoction is made of the plant, 
leaves, flowers, pods and twigs being all indis¬ 
criminately thrust into ' a pot; when this is 
hot an infusion of Eugenia jambolana (rose 
apple tree) is added, the indigo is immediately 
precipitated and the superincumbent water be¬ 
ing drawn off, is dried in the sun. 

The native plan of mounting the indigo vat 
merits attention. A potash ley is prepared from 
the ashes of the Euphorbia tiruculli (milk bush 
hedge) and lime by mixing them together and 
then filtering—in this ley seeds of the Tii- 

S ''a foenum-grecura and Cassia lora are 
and the liquor being strained is poured 
into the water drawn off after the precipitation 
of the indigo and the indigo itself is then 
put in and some more potash ley is added. 

In three or four hours, the fermentation is 
perfected and the vat filled for the purposes of 
the dyer. The theory of this vat is very ob¬ 
vious : extractive matter derived from the li¬ 
quor in which the indigo was first boiled, with 
« fermentation by whicii 
“ine uidjgo u rendered soluble in the alkaline 
aolutwiu Iha process is more simple than that 
usually followed by dyers in Europe, and Is in 
perfect accordance with every rule of pjractical 

•“ and no waste, 

and on the whole it is a moat favorable specimen 

in the North Arcol 
the Madras Presidency, and the dve is pre- 
pk^ 

‘ Indigo has been manufactured from time 
tjmmemonal m the districts of Moowiffeigurh. 

the river, 

■pdat called the Dcrsjat. It i, exported, but | 
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not to any great extent, in the direction of 
Afghanistan* The article, as at present 
prepared in the Western Punjab, is quite 
unfitted for the European market, but under 
proper superintendence it might be produced 
of the finest quality, and to an almost unli* 
mited extent. 

Indigo might be cultivated in Ulwar, but 
there is a great, though by no means insupera¬ 
ble disinclination on the psirt of the people 
generally against its cultivation, as it is looked 
upon as * napak/ unclean. The cost of the 
production is abont two seers for the rupee. 

The plant is sold in Bengal by the 
bundle, which is measured by a chain. 

In the Doab it is sold for 1 rupee, (50 cents), 
for 5 to 6 roaunds. 200 to 225 maunds of plant 
to a maund (75 lbs.) of indigo, is a fair average 
produce. Therefore it would cost about 36 to 
40 rupees, or 16 to 20 dollars, for the plant 
necessary to make 76 lbs. of indigo. 

The expense of manufacturing would be but 
little .—Bonynge Amh'ica^ 'page 136. 

Blancard’s Manual of Trade of India, men¬ 
tions what Europeans call Qreen Lidigo. 

M, Lefevre, Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin- 
China, was acquainted with the greqp dye, and 
Quang‘due,one ofhia Cochin-Chinese interpre¬ 
ters at Touranue, informed him that the green 
dye plant grows in the provinces of Quan^am .- . 
and Qumg-due^ but ^eiipecially •^wHatter in 
the vicinity of Houe fo-^'sndimparts a 
greeu dye both to silk cotton, and be sup¬ 

poses it possible th^*,. ^ ®/^cula of the diiih- 
-,,-^»cbm.Ohinese means green 
identical with the “ tsai,” of 
Hoita. In 1779 , qk*- 

1. uiYi’c oi*u X’acf 1 • • » V, v/um~ 

peMtier de 0^dJ\Z it"l 
»anh 


poses 
xaug (xatig in 
yellow) may be 
Poivre ai»d Fall 


that the Indigo plant, when 
boiled bV»r^ from that followed 

Flora, nor Pigaeaux 

waa d.st uoueu. w.tu | .piioll to £ •«'4 -Uo- 

»e o fermentation by which■fUbiiia M RnnAnt of Cuchin- 

red aolnbU ir. fi.. In. “ „ ,TKomjot aefpe to. think that the 

identical? and 

that the plant belongs to the «enu* Melissa or 
* j ‘Ir* Mprcurialia perehnis. Be 

adds, however, that Correa oonaiifers the "Tsai” 

of Poivre to be from tJ^e Juatiei, tinctoria of 

W and No*4. and the iterntrophe tinctoria 

^'“"«‘ro noticed h^e 

STha T^T ‘to loaves if 

which he describes as eaturated with a green 
dve, and uwd in dyeing oiothe of a heautifuJ 

aS^ith^ *0** 'FaW 

agree with Loureirp in this account of ih 

^'te and til 

OAam'Ux-la were ako noticed hy XioutMro ai 
green dye plank of Ooohin-China. The JSiii' 



INBiaOFKRA. 


INDIOOFlEBl ARQENTEA. 


houng-hom^^ it tbe Aletris Cochin-Chinentit 
of Lourc^iro and the Santeviera Icste-yirent of 
Hamrorth in hit Jloriu$jioruii9 cociucirta. The 
other plant, the Chim^lon-la ia SpUanihus 
Unctoriua of Loureiro, the Adenottemraa tinc- 
torium of Catsihii and both a blue and a 
green colour are stated by Loureiro to be ob- 
taiped from the pounded leayes, optimam tine* 
iuram cjfruleam viridemque,. He adds that 
this colouring matter is also obtained add 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant* 

The indigo plant is cultivated in China to a 
great extent, as well ns a species of polygonum 
from the leaves of which a colour is procured 
which nearly equals the blue obtained from 
indigo ; from the buds and young leaves of a 
minqte delicate plant, apparently of the Cola- 
tea genus, a most delicate but brilliant green 
is obtained; a most exquisite black dye is 
prepared from the cup of the acorn, and the 
dnest and most brilliant scarlet from the 
Carthtimus. 

Althea rosea, the parent of the many besuti- 
ful varieties of hollyhock, a native of China, 
yields a blue coloring matter equarl to indigo. 
Indigo of an excellent quality has been obtained 
in the East from a twining plant, Gymnema 
tinge ns or As<ieiepias tingeos. 


order Fabacese, about 150 secies are known^ 
many of which grow in the East Indies. 


arborcft. 

argentea 

aull. 

aspalatboides. 

atropurpurea. 

bruuonia. 

coerulia, 

citiera»ceu8. 

disperma. 

ddsua. 


eohinata 

elUptica. 

ennoaphylla 

flacoida. 

gland ulosa. 

hir&nta. 

linifolia. 

mucrouata. 

pauoi flora. 

pedicellata. 


i pentaphjDa, 
I polygonata. 

1 pulcheba. 
iinctorU. 
trita 

trifoliata, 

unclnata. 

uniflora. 

violacea. 

viscosa. 


There are also several undetermined species 
the ** dug kenti*' and the “ Kenti” of kaghan ; 
the *Vdoiin<daloun*’ ot Burmah the lattet a 
tree four or five fret in girth, found both in the 
Rangoon and Toungbpa districts, though it is 
scarce. Its white colored wood, is adapted to 
• every purpose of house building.—An indige¬ 
nous shrub, a species of indigo, is sometimes, 
in Tenasserira, used in forming a blue dye and 
a wild indigo is found abundant in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam at an 
elevation of 7,(U)0 feet, in rocky hills. The spe¬ 
cies are indigenous in the equinoctial parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, but there is some 
difHculty in ascertaining all the cultivated 
species, as the subject is usually neglected both 
by naturalists and cultivators.— Mason's Te- 
naswim. Wight*8 leones, Eng, Cyc, Cleghorn^ 
Punjab Report, Foigt, RoiJch, FI. Ind^ 
McCldland, 


The Javanese, who of dll the Malayan race, 
have certainly made the highest progress in all 
the useful arts, have a specific term for dyeing 
or tinting,—** madall ',** but the Malays ex¬ 
press it only by tlie word for dipping, “ Cha- 
IwpP Yet the only generic words which either 
of them possesses for “colour,” are the Sanscrit, 
warna ; and the Portuguese, tints. Their 
colours are usually sombre,—little varied, but 
generally fast. Blues are always produced 
from indigo, yielded for the moat part by the 
Indigofera tinctoria, as in other parts of India, 
but in Sumatra, occasionally, from the Mars- 
denia tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of 
the Asejiepiadefle. *‘^ Kulaf” or vasma,” in the 
Paiijab, is the pounded dried leaves of indigo 
plant used principally as a hair d^e after the 
previdus application of ** henna” (Lawsonta 
inermfi.) The powdered leaf of Indigofera 
anil is qted in the cure of hepatitis.—> 
Qappev^e three Preeidenctes of India, Pota- 
ell^i Handd>ook for the Punjab, vi, p, 461. 

Rohde MSS* Dictionary* Simmond's 
Commercial Dictionary, Roylds llluitralions of 
Himmalayan Botany. Annale Indian Achni^ 
ntst/diion iST9* Bonynge, America^ p, J36. 
fPomRmoafy DicHonary, p, 63. iSirr*8 China 
^dihA Chmeee, Vol. I* p* 389. Oah. Oai, 

[ INDIGOFSBA, a genus of plants some of 
rhich are of great economic value; of the natural 


INDIGOFERA ANIL—is said by De. 
Candolle to grow wild in America, and to be 
cultivated in both Indies, as also along tbs 
Gambia in Africa. The name Anil, which has 
passed into the Spanish, has evidently the same 
origin as the Arabic Neel, or Nil** blue,*’the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who had found the 
way to India by two opposite courses, niiust 
there have become acquainted with Indigo, 
adopted its Indian name; they were the firsts 
manufacture it in Amtiica—the Portuguese In 
Brazil, and the Spaniards in Mexico^ Drs, 
Wight and Arnott state, they have not sofUr 
cient materials to determine if 7. '^Anxl be 
a distinct species. The author of the ** Flore 
de Senegambie” consider them distinct, as db 
most botanists. According to Dr. H6nig-> 
berger, anil is ouUivated in some ‘pto- 
vinc^h of the Punjab, but more for dye, than 
for medicine, the leaf (Yishaso Dauie, Sane,) 
being used by the natives m hepatitis and pow. 
dered indigo has been employed iu Germany 
in the treatment of epilepsy, but vlfith very 
uncertain results.—G* ShdughneMy, p* 892. 
Honigherger, p. 289. 8ee Dyes; 

ISWIQOFERA ARGENTEA. 

I.'Coiorata.— 

. A species nsueljy stated to be m 
of India and Abe, authority ot 
burgh might te cited for the factf but 
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INDiaOFERi. ENNEAPHYUA. 


lEDlQaFWA mCTOHIA. 


Di>. Wig^lr an^ Afndit aiate th«i it ilte > 
species cttltstviCted ih Egypt and Bavbnry for 
the seke of iu Indigo, aud, according to Hum* 
boldt, also in Americii, The Indian species 
which has been confounded with it is L paudi 
folia of Delrlle, which has aUeinate leaflets^ 
and linear, Slightly cothpressed, torulose le¬ 
gumes. /, a/rgentea is shrubby, with round 
branches, which appear of a silky whitenees 
from appressed pubescence ; Ste Dyes. 

I«DIQOF£RA* ASPALATHiFOLlA.— 
Boihi 8 yn, of Indigofera aspalatboides.— 
Vahl. 

INDJOOFEIU ASPALATHOIDE^.— 
Vahk '< 

ludigpffera aspalathifollk.—JSaa;6 

AspaUfchua Indicns.-^Xiaa. 
li^spedeza juucea.>— 

Amall flowered aspala-1 She^euar tembu .. Tam. 

thus.. Eno. I Manili. ... ... Malbal, 

l^va uiiaba. ... Sansc. J 

A shrubby low growing plant of the penin¬ 
sula of India employed in medicine. 'J'he small 
leaves, flowers and tender shoots being sup¬ 
posed to possess cooling demulcent and ai- 
tSralive properties, are prescribed in decoction 
in leprous and cancerous aflVctions. This plant 
appears to he the M 'Otu li of the HOrtus 
Malabarious* Ithmle telli us, tliai from the 
root of it an oil is extracted which isofuse 
in erysipelas.— AinsUeUMat, Med* page IIB. 
Voigt, 

. Indigofera cxerulea,— 

I. tiuctoria, | 1 . brachycirpa, Z). C. 

Kar-nili.,. Tsfi. 

This plant grows in the Dindigul Hills and 
th^ Rsjabmundry Civcars and Dr. Roxburgh 
stateg that it comes near to /• argetUta^ Linn. 
PeCandolle inquires whether this be sufficiently 
distinct from /• tinaoria* It is an erect shrubby 
speeiea, growing in dry barren uncultivated 
girnohd to the height of 3 feet, and higher in 
jlQod garden soil* It flowers during the wet 
0 ^ ooid seaeona. The l^ves are pinnate ; 
Pr. Roxburgh states that he hsd often extracted 
a most beautiful light indigo, from the leaves 
qf iivis pUnf. more so t^han he ever could from 
thf oqipnicn Indigo plant, or even from Nermm 
and in a proportion. The 

prooess he adopted was similar to tiiat practised 
lyi^ ihc leaves of Nerium, iinctorinm^ or the 
ai^^ing process.—Cj(c. 

INDIGOFERA C^SFITOSA. WigH* 
Byn. bf Indiipofera enneaphylla.—X iwyi. 

INI>IQO#BHA‘ENNEAFHTLLA. Booh. 

IndigcfM cflsspitoss. ^ Wi^t. 

Rsdjrssjronr prostratu m * — 

Chspu-nsringi.. ... Tax. j Chsia pjsohchl..»...Tn[i. 
Cherragadlta. Tit.] 

Gcoi^ it Dindigul, Sahsrtthpbre> Frbme, 

Uhe e^pMaed juice la gitin a$ ih ulte« 


rative by the native physicians i» old syphilitic 
diseases. page ; 2^2.- Vpigk 
INDIGOPBRA GLANDULOSA.--irt/ftfc. 

BisVugSditn..,.,TBt. ^ 

A small sbrtibby species, a native of moist rich 
lands amongst theCircar mbuntaiiid. Flowers and 
ripens its seeds during the'Wet end cold seasons. 
The natives of the hilly ' dountides make meal 
of «the seeds which they bake into bread, abd 
use as an article of diet, when rtforc aj^reCable 
food is scarce. Cattle arc fond of the plant.— 
Hoxdurgh *s Flora IndkClf wZ. 1J I, p., 37 2. 

INDIGOFERA QLAUOA. 8ee Dyes. 
INDIGOFERA HETEflAN^rRA. Walk 

Kanti.. Umn. 1 Kiitz of Kaghtn. 

Kbeafci....,, Trans Indus. | Shagali of Chenab. 

Kathi or Rati of iteas. I Katsti of Rati 

Khthewat „ i Koskei 

This, the contmonest of the Himalayan 
species, is a shrub which is abundant in many 
places in the hills and the eastern skirts of the 
Suliman Range from 2,600 to 8,000 feet. In 
Kashintr and elsewhere the twigs are largely 
used for making baskets, and in some cases 
they form psrt of the twig-bridgea- In Kan- 
gra the flowers are used as a pot-herb.— Vrs, 
Stewart a^d Oleghorti* 8ee Rarroiia. 

INDIGOFERA INDICA. Ltm, Syn. of 
ludigofera tincloria.- Linn, 

INDIGOFERA LINIFOLIA, Hetz, Vege- 
tales in the lower mountains of the Punjab. 
There the root of this plant is said to be officinal 
and to be used in febrile eruptions. U is Deal- 
sing’s root for Torkee.— Honig. Dr. Stewart, 

INDIGOFERA PAUCIFLORA.—Dblilb. 


I. A.rgentes.—Dallas. 

Bremontiera ammoxylou |3 Burmanni D, C, 

Jhil.. Hiko. 

INDIGOFERA PSEUDO-TINCTORIA. 
See Dyes. 

lEpiGOFERA SUMATRANA.^wf. %u. 
of IndigofblrR tlhctbTija,—j5f»ri. 

indigop^bua 


I. Indioa. — Xam.' 

Nil# Ahbax^ Bbno, Dux. 
Hind. Pbos. 

Tayung,.. ....^...RlSAtA. 

Mai-nay,.. .. Buax. 

Bhau-may, ......... ,, 

Indigo plan^ ... ... En 

Tom, .. Jav< 

Xalum, ..LAttPCHbi 


I. Rutq^raua.— 


Taruip* ... ...... Malay. 

Ameri, ... .... MAtkAL. 

iVwStkq, Sksma, PaHiAk. 

.. SamS, 

Taycdt, .*Tag# 

EM«.i Awrb. Tam«, I'cb. 

Nilaqi^ .. . . TA^. 

NiiL.... -v- y" 


(This apeoiea of. IndigO^ tc 
xniRivated in India, wfaai^ M 
trodcbed botk into Aftk» AfMii^ U 
ii auffeiiticoae, erect^ branched y IciteS piAMto | 
Legumes approximated towards the bl^#f llm 
raebit, nearly cylindrical, r‘ ‘ 

" llfltd lAbre 61: Iku 
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IXDUXftKA BASIN. 


INl>0^l&VX^FBifN4 


8ut^re6 tbickeaed ; seeds about lO, oyliodrioali 
truncated at both ends. This species is some- 
timea in the West Indies, called Indigo rranc, 
or trench Indigo. It is said to be found 
xvild alon&; the sands of Senegal. It is grown 
occasionally by Karens and Burmese, but not 
eklensivcly. It is not very commonly cuUrvated 
in the Punjab altboug^h indigo from the Indus 
is said to be mentioned in Arrians Beriplns^ 
and rhany trac<^s of an export of it by the same 
river to Europe are found in the liistorical re¬ 
cords as early as the middle of the 17th centu¬ 
ry. At present tlie chief tracts for its cultiva^ 
libn are in the Southern Punjab, near Multan, 
largely in lower Bengal, in the Northern Circars. 
and throughout the North Arcot and the Cud- 
dapah collectorates of the Peninsula of India 
•^RiddelVs Gardening^ Eng Ogc. Dr, J . L. 
Stewart Punjab plants, Dr^ Mason's Tsnasserim. 

Cgc, quoting Florida Senegambie,* vol. 

INDIGOFEBA TRITA Roxb. 

Indigofera cinerea—iKoaf6. Rheedi, 

A common herbaceous plant, with trifoliate 
leaves and small reddish green flowers. 

INDIVaHA, or Nalla Kalava, Tel. Nyra- 
pheea stellata,— JFilld, “ Ihe blue lotus.” 

INDIJIRKA basin.—T he great divisions | 
of Asia are North, Mid, and South-Asia, the 
Ist comprising all the river basins that dis¬ 
charge their waters into the Noith Sea, and 
also the N. E. Peninsula,-* the Indijirka basin 
and the other countries beyond it to the E 
being termed N. E Asia; the 2nd embracing 
Central Asia with the western basins that have 
outlets into the Caspian, Black Sea and Medi¬ 
terranean and the eastern basins from the sea 
of Okhotsk to the Gulf of Leatung ; the 3rd 
embracing all the remainder of Asia from that 
Gulf to the Red Bea, the countries to the W. 
of the Indus beinst designated S, W, Asia 
and the term, S. E. Asia, is used for the 
countries between China and India. The 
$neients termed the last of these India beyond 
the Ganges. Leyden included it and the In- 
diab Atsabipelago under the name of the Hindu- 
Ohinese Qpanines. Malte Brun calls it Chin- 

Hitter, the greatest of geographers, 
<^l^terveh German name Hinter-Indies, 
llrisiend Further India, Trausgangetic India, 
the Sosieirti Peninsula of India, &c., the single 
tvdrdB Uhraindia and Transindia have been 
ptopowd by Mr. Iiogan, as they admit of the 
rflhnio end adjective forms of Ultrain dia and 
mtraltidian or Transindian 1 he Indian ethnic 
ihllueiipe hat been Considerable to the S. B. and 
Rrthiiike that the whole Indian region eonsist- 
R%-|of the continental pbrtion biteoted by the 
V B^sl, and the eastern islands as far 
pTf|[(San thfliiettoe reached directly, may thus 
■h^hdi&pressad under the three names of India, 


Ultraiadia or TransindU, and Indoneaia* The 
earlier and wider connect^n of tlttraipcGa wUh 
China being best indicated by embracing both 
under the lerm S. B. Asia. — inJ* In* 

Archip, 

IN DIKE. Burm. Ebony. 

INDQ-ATLANTIC—A designatioi;^ of the 
Caucasian race of mankind, and of their lan¬ 
guage, usually sty led Indo-European. See India > 
Iran; Indo-European. 

INDO-AUSTRALIAN.—A name applied 
by Mr. Logan to the semi-negro type of men 
occupying the southern shores of Asia, See 
India. 

INDO-BACrRIAN. See India. 

INDO-CHINESE races occupy the low 
lands near the Brahmaputra ; but the term ie 
applied strictly to the people occupying the 
countries betwoeii-lndiaand Ch\M,-^^CampbeU, 
p, 49. Sre Mbha Radza weng, 

I INDO-EUROPEAN.-Dr. Prichard ar- 
riinges the languages of the old worM into 

1. Ihe Indo-European, soriietiracs termed 
Indo-Oermanic, and by late uritfcrs the Arian 
or Iranian languages. 

2. The Turanian, or as he terms them, 
Ugro-Tartarian languages, or the languages of 
High-Asia aud other regions. 

8. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese, or the 
monosyllubic and nninflected languages. 

4. The Syro-Arabian, often termed Semitic, 
languages. 

Ihe three first of these dynasties of lan¬ 
guages are confined to Europe and Asia, 
the fourth isommon to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which 81*6 nearer to Africa. He 
states that the Indo-European languages are 
the natural idioms of alt those races who at the 
time of the Great Cyrus became and have eVer 
since continued to bo tlie dominant natioui of 
the World. He only excepts from thih remark: 
those instances in which certain Syro^Arabiim 
or Ugro-Tartarian nations, under some extra¬ 
ordinary impulse, as the outbreak of the knaho^ 
medaii fanaticism, assumed or reeoverM a jtRf* 
tial sway over some of the weaker dlvietons of 
the Indo-European race. He eotosidM that 
the Indo-European languages and ftatibas may 
be arranged into many different groups. They 
might be distributed iti the order of their effl- 
nities, but he regarde the most obvious dhrL 
sion to be a geographical one, and be styles 
his first, as the caateni group. This by many 
writers has been termed exclusively the Aristi 
family. It includes alt tbe idioms of Ihe 
ancient Medea and Persians, who named Ihem-. 
selves Arii, and their couatky Betiene, or 
and likewise the Sanskrit with ail the ^Prak¬ 
rits, properly so termed, and the Pali ofl India. 
Among the tomet was that aneistil Persis 
language in Whihh Otfls {mtiieuklr Sat ^ ilto 
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INDO-EUROPKAlf. 

cuneiform inscriptions was writtea. This dia* I 
lect was so near the Sanskrit that theinsorip-,, 
lions have been interpreted through the medi. 
um of that language. The Zend lays claim to 
a still higher antiquity, since the Zend is said, 
by Burnouf, Professor Wilson and others, who 
have studied it most successfully, to be more 
nearly allied to the very ancient dialect of the 
Vedas, which preceded the classical Sanskrit, 
thap it is to this last more cultivated speech. 
ButTiow this claim is to be reconciled with 
the comparatively recent date of nil extant 
compositions in the Zendish language, remains 
to be explained. That the ,iiigh castes or 
twice born classes of the Indian race were of 
the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be considered as a fact established by the ltffi> 
nity of their languages* The twice born classes, 
as they term themselves, are the brahmans, 
the chetriyas* and the vaisyas, or the three 
higher of the four classes of hindus. They 
also have the name of Aria, which means 
noble or dignified, and this is doubtless the 
origin of the epithet which, as we learn from 
Herodotus, the ancient Medes assumed. The 
Arian hiudus must have crossed the Indus 
and have driven the aboriginal Indiana across 
the Vindhya mountains and the Nerbudda into 
the Dekhan, where they still exist and speak 
their native languages, though mixed more or 
less with the Sanskrit of their Ariaii c 'uquer- 
ors, for we know that Che Arian hindus emi< 
grated into the Dekhan and Ceylon at an early 
period. Some other nations, how- 

ever, of inferior note, speak dialects more re¬ 
motely connected with the same group of the 
Indo-European languages. Among these are 
the Piishtaneh or Affghans, the Armenians 
and the Ossetes, and some other nations of the 
ohaip of Mount Caucasus. Dr. Prichard ob¬ 
serves that the principal branches of the Indo- 
European stock of languages are, 

1. The Greek language and its dialects. It 
is probable the Lydian and other lan¬ 
guages of lesser Asia, and perhaps also the 
Thracian and Macedonian were altered to the 
Hellenic or Pelasgic Greek. 

% The old. Eperotio and Illyrian. The 
language is still well known. It is the Skippe- 
tgrian or Albanian or Arnaut. It is a dis- 
unet Indo-European iffiom. 

$4 The old Italic languages, comprehending 
the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan* Siculian and ex¬ 
cluding the Itaseuic or Etruscan. 

4. f Probably the 4 Etruscaa was an Indo- 
European dialect, though distinct from the 
Italia* Bui yecy little is known about the 
Etimoan language* 

5. The old Prussian, including the Lettish 
and Lithttsnian, said to resemble the Sanscrit 
more nearly than any other language* 

d. The Germanic family of languages. 
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7. Slavonian and Sarmatign dialects which 
comprehend the languages of gsstern Europe, 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian and the dialects in 
the greater part of Europe subject to the 
Turkish Empire. 

8 . Celtic : The Teutonic ond Scandinaviau 
tribes of the German race, were known to Py- 
theas who sailed on the Baltic in tl^e times of 
Aristotle ; and the Brahmans probably spoke 
Sanskrit at the court of Palibothra, when they 
were visited by Megasthenes in the age of the 
first Seleucus. All ancient Germany, Scandi¬ 
navia, Sarmatia, Gaul, and Britain, Italy 
Greece, Persia, and a great part of India, were 
then inhabited by nations separate and inde¬ 
pendent of each other, speaking different lan¬ 
guages, but languages analogous and palpably 
derived from the same original. 

Dr. Prichard prefers the terra Ugro-Tnr- 
tarian to that used by other writers. Regroups 
this class of languages into 

1 . The Ugrian tribes dwelling in northern 
Europe eastwards to the North Cape of Asia* 

2. His SECOND group of nntious belonging 
to the sarne great family, includes the various 
hordes who have been known under the names 
of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mandshuriau, 
and Tungusian. Ail these nations appear, 
from the result of late researches, to be allied 
in descent, though long supposed to be quite 
separate. In the vast wilderness extending 
from the chain of Altai to that of the Himalaya 
are the pasture-lands, where, during imme¬ 
morial ages, the nomadic tribes of High Asia 
fed their flocks and multiplied into those hordes 
which from time to time descended in immense 
swarms on tlie fertile regions of Asia and of 
Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these inva¬ 
sions of the civilized world was that of the 
Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of China 
by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
were the people who, after their inroad on the 
Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made their way, 

I under Etzel or Attila, into the heart of France. 
Hordes from the same regions under Togrul 
Beg, and Seljuk, and Mahmud ofGbizni, and 
Chengiz, and Timur and Othraan, overwhelmed 
the kaliphat and the empires of China, pf 
Byzantium, and of Hindustan, and lineal des¬ 
cendants of the shepherds of High Asia ftill 
sit on the throne of Gvrus, and on that of tha 
Great Constantine. As a branch of i4ie lJgro 7 
Tartarian, lie speaks of some of the iuaulai 
nations to the eastward, of Asia and near thc| 
coast of the Pacific Ocean. The idiom of thf' 
islands comprised iu the empire of Nippon,; 
aa well as that of the independUPt Liu-kl^ 
Archipelago, bears some signs of affinity tq 
those of the Ugro-'J'artarian nationa,, and ^ 
adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied tlm 
Japanese, and whose very extensive knowledge 
of languages renders him a great authority in 
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suoh questions, had assured him that the princi¬ 
ple of vocalic harmony and other phenomena^ 
of the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom of 
the Japanese and Liukiu islands. 

As a group of his Ugro-Tarlarian, he 
olasses the aboriginal inhabitants of India, 
who were expelled from Hindustan by the 
brahmins and the Arian people who accompa¬ 
nied them across the Indus, and retired^ as it is 
supposed on apparently insufficient proof, into 
the Dekhau. They still occupy the greater part 
of that peninsula, and a portion, at least, of the 
island of Ceylon. Their idioms—theTarail, the 
Telugu and the Karnataka of the Mysore,— 
are sister dialects of one speech, and he con¬ 
siders it likely that the languages of the moun¬ 
tain tribes of India, the Bldl, the Gond, the 
Toda and otliers, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Prichard adds that professor Llask had 
conjectured that these natious are also of the 
Tartar stock. Their languages have some of 
the peculiarities of structure which have been ^ 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between the Tnmulian 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the lan¬ 
guages of Australia,with which we have obtain* 
ed some acquaintance through the labours of 
Mr. Threlkeid and several other missionaries, 
and from the able researches of Captain Gray. 

Dr. Prichard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese idioms. They are 
associated by the resemblance of their structure, 
consisting of monosyllabic words and not by 
any considerable number of common vocables. 
Other languages have monosyllabic roots,as the 
Sanskrit, but the words of the Sanskrit become 
polysyllabic in construction ; not so the 
(ihinese, which are incapable of inflection, and 
do not admit the use of particles as a supple¬ 
ment to this defect—the position of words and 
sentences being the principal means of deter¬ 
mining their rebtiioii to each other and the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. Baron 
William von Humboldt has observed, that con¬ 
versation in these languages therefore requires 
a greater intellectual effort than is necessary to 
comprehend the meaning of srntences spoken 
iu the inflected languages. He remarks that 
all the nations who speak these languages bear 
a considerable resembluiice to each other in 
their mental character and disposition^ and still 
more obviously in their physical characters, iu 
which, however, some varietms are observable. 
Strongly marked as the peculiarity of the mo¬ 
nosyllabic languages undoubtedly is, they are 
HOt as a class so completely insulated as many 
persons imagine. The Bhotia or Tibetan 
language belongs to this family, but it is in 
some respects intermediate between the mono- 
ayllabic languages in general and the Moogo- 
which is one of the Tartarian group* 
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His FOURTH family, the Syro-Arabian lan¬ 
guages, he says, appear to have been spoken 
from the very earliest times by the various 
nations who inhabited that part of Asia lyiitE 
to the westward of the Tigris. i 

In briefly remarking on the progress of eth¬ 
nology in Oceanica and* America, be mentions 
that besides much other valuable information* 
the great work of Baron William yon Hum¬ 
boldt, on the Kavi speech, has aflbrded, the 
important result that the veseoiblances known 
to exist between the nations of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian, and the 
tribes oCAhe Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some persons have 
thought, the effect of casual intercourse, but 
are essential affinities, deeply rooted in the con¬ 
struction of these languages. For the proofs 
of this assertion,'and of the ultimate fact in 
ethnology which results upon it, viz. that the 
races of people are themselves of one origin, he 
refers to M. de Humboldt’s work, The Papua 
languages, or those spoken by the black and 
woolly-haired nations, are for the most part as 
yet unexplored. One observation to be made 
respecting them is, that the dialects of the Pa¬ 
puan races often partake more or less of the 
Pidynesian. Wliether this arises from the 
adoption by the Papuas of the Polynesian voca¬ 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is how¬ 
ever now well known that some black nations 
have Polynesian dialects. The idiom of the 
Fijian islanders, for example, is properly a dia¬ 
lect of the Polvnesian language. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from those 
of Dr. Prichard. He classes one group as the 
great Asiatic European stock of languages, 
which he subdivides into eight families, v z, 1. 
Celts, 2. I hracian or Illyrian, 3. Armenian, 4. 
Asiatic—-Iranian • 5. Hellenico-ltalic. G. Sla¬ 
vonic, 7. Lithuanian tribes and 8. Teutonic. 
His fourth or Asiatic Iranian, or the Iranian 
Slock us rcpreseiued in Asia, he again subdi¬ 
vides into ;— 

1 . The nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Ptr^ip, It 
includes the Zend of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions and the Zend Avesta, The younger 
Pehlevi of the Sassauians and the Pazeiid the 
mother of the present or modern Persian tongue* 
The Pushtu or language of the Afghans be¬ 
longs to the same bi'aucli. 

2 The second sub-division embraces the Ira¬ 
nian languages of India, represented by the 
Sanscrit and its daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he construcia 
from the following nations who form anoiber 
compact mass, and represent one physiologi¬ 
cally and historically connected family. 

The HphrevJty with < he other tHbes of Caiiiyyi 
01 Palestine, inclusive of the Fhesnicietis, 
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4 li<ii¥ hmgmt^e, through their ooloniisa** 
iAotif M that of the Oartha gtnians. 

The Atamaio tribes, or the historical 
nations of Aram, Syria, Mesopotatnia and 
Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the irest, 
and the so«cail^d Chaldaio in the east. 

Fioatly, the Arabian$f whose language h 
eoTtneoted (through the Himyaritic) with the 
jB^iopie, the ancient (now the sacred) Ian- 
of Abyssinia. Ha oatls this second 
fefnily, by the name now generally adopted 
among German Hebrew eeholnrs, the Semn 
ttCi'-^Chevaliei" Bunsen further remarks, as the 
firart lesson which the knowledge of the Bi<yp- 
itan language teaches, that all the nations 
which‘from the dawn of history to our days 
have been the leaders of civilization in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, must have had one begin¬ 
ning. He adds that the researches of our 
days have very considerably enlarged the 
sphere of such languages of historical nations, 
as are united by the ties of primitive affinity. 
Those researches have made it more than pro¬ 
bable th’at the Tartars, Matidshu and Tungu- 
aians belong to one great stock ; that the 
Turkomans, as well as the Tshud^s, Fins, 
Laplanders and Magyars iHungarians) present 
smother stock closely united, and that both 
iihese families are originslly connected with 
each other These nations, who probably 
may be rednced totwp lamilics, one centreing 
in the Altai and the pasture land towards the 
Himalaya, and the other having its centre 
in the Ural mountains, have acted in the 
history of civilization « most powerful episode 
by conquest and destruction. They appeared 
in the fifth oentury as the Huns, a scourge to 
.Romans and German ;they produced Ghengiz 
Khan, Tiretirlang and Mahomed 11. : they 
destroyed the-E^rsian empire, subdued Hin¬ 
dustan, and they still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium and upon that of China. Ihey 
«eem destined to partake only by conquest in 
‘the higher civilization of the surrounding 
nations, older or younger ones, tlie Chinese 
‘ presenting the oUe extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little (Hsposed to learn from them as 
weighbours or subjects, they become more or 
less civilized by being their roasters. They 
cannot resist the inward force of the civili- 
.zfUioii of their subjects, although they repel 
it, aaan lOotward power. These tribes appear 
also as the once subdued substratum of Iranian 
oiviiiaation. So in the north of Europe, where 
the JUinnui race preceded the Scandinavians. 
But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primaTy element. It 
eeeiBS probfible^ that the aboriginal languages 
oflgdia, whiefa attained their full develop¬ 
ment in tlw Dtklian dialeets^ belong to this 
^teok, wot*da4y ^by a general analogy bf struc- 
■urei but alto by an origiuai ai^ iraotabie 


connexion.—He remarks that colonics may 
either preserve the ancient forrp, or become 
the occiision of a great change. Thus the 
ancient language of Tibet, which is in the 
Chinese traditions the land of their earliest 
recollections, may have been preserved by thb 
colonists, who formed the Chinese empire, 
while Tibet went further in its development. 

, In a similar position we find anothet^ mem¬ 
ber of that family in western Europe. It 
there preceded the Celts, in the Iberians and 
Cantabrians, whose language is preserved in 
the Basque (Biscayans). Those tribes were 
once prevalent in France and Spain, probably 
also in Italy. Their language has the same 
structure and certainly some signs or vestiges 
of a mHterial conversion in roots, with tlm 
AUai-Ural idioms. He concludes by remark¬ 
ing that bis historical formula respecting this 
formation will therefore be as follows :—all 
the nations, who in the history of Asia and 
Europe occupy the second rank arS to the oiviL 
izing power they have hitherto displayed, are 
probably as much of one Asiatic origin as 
the Iranian nations are. They centre ou the 
northern borders of the llimlaya, and every¬ 
where in central Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian peo* 
pie whom they have disturbed and dispos. 
sessed in different ages of history, having pro¬ 
bably themselves been primitively driven by 
them, as nomades by agriculturists, from a 
more genial common home.—He indicates, 
summarily the relation of this great fa¬ 
mily with the three great families, into 
which the leading nations of civilization, as 
children of one stock, appear to be divided. 
The names of Cham, Shem and Japhet (the last 
equivalent with Indo-Oermanic) represent to 
us scientifically three steps of development of 
the same slock. He asks with which of 
these leading nations is that great Altai-Ural 
family originally connected, and to which of 
these three great divisions, Chamism, Semi- 
tism and Japhet ism do these secondary fami¬ 
lies more particularly approach* He considers 
there is no doubt of such a connexion but adds 
that at the same time we find these languages, 
Blthough very inferior to tlmse Indo-Germsnio 
tonguf's, more nearly allied to them than to 
Chamism and Seraitism. They represent like 
Cham and Shem, a lower degree of develop¬ 
ment, if compared with the Iranian languages, 
but a degree of their own, starting as it were 
from the opposite pole. The tongues of High 
Asia, form with these most perfect languages^ 
a decided opposition to the Chamitio and Semi¬ 
lie branches. They are more advanced than 
these and therefore later, but ao toaey, advanc¬ 
ed in a wrong or less imperfect way. He’ 
therefore proposes to eall this whole fam% the 
Turanian, and the liido-Germaiiic or Iiide- 
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European the Iranian, following the antitheses 
of Iran and Turan established by Heeren and 
Carl Kitter. And, iiideed, the more we go 
back to the most ancient historical traditions 
of the Japhetic family, particularly in India 
and Persia, the more we see how the two branch¬ 
es, the Iranian and the Turanian, though al¬ 
ways in opposition to each other are to be 
considered but as diverging lines from the j 
common centre. (See Lassen, Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, p. 728.) In a note, he adds that 
Doctor Max Muller, the editor of the Rig Veda, 
gave him the following data for this assertion : 

“ III the hymns of tho Kig Veda we find still 
the clearest traces, that the five principal tribes, 
the Yadu, Turvasa, firuhyu, Ann, and Pu- 
rn, were closely connected by the ties of na¬ 
tionality, and had their gods in common. In 
the succeeding age, that of the epic poetry of 
the Mahabharata, these five nations are repre¬ 
sented as the sons of Yayati one of the old fa¬ 
thers of mankind. Yayati curses four of his 
sons, and the curse of Turvasa is, to live with¬ 
out laws and attached to beastly vices in the 
land of barbarians in the North. In this 
name of Tur-vasw, as well as afterwards in the 
name given to the Indo-Scythian kings in the 
history of Kashmir, Turushka, we find the 
same root as in the Zend Tura, the name of 
the nations in the north. But tura itself 
means quick, from tvar, to run, to fly, and 
tliua the very name of these tribes gives the 
same characteristic.of these nomadic equestrian 
tribes, which afterwards is ascribed to them by 
Eirdusi, and which makes them always appear 
in India, us well as on the Sassaniati inscrip¬ 


tions of Persia, as the An-iran, or non-Arlan 
people ; that is, as the enemies of the agricul¬ 
tural and civilizing nations.’’ 

And further on, he expresses his belief 
that Wilhelm von Humboldt has establislh* 
ed the connexion between the Polynesian 
languages and the Malay or the language of 
Malacca, Java and Sumatra, and that this Ma¬ 
lay language itself bear* the character of the 
non-Iranian branch of the Japhetic family. 

, Whether the Papua languages, spoken in Aus- 
I tralia and New Guinea and by the aborigines 
I of Borneo, of tlie Peninsula of Malacca ^nd of. 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primitive, 
type of the same stock as the Malay wbiph af¬ 
terwards in many parts superseded it,—is a 
point which must remain uncertain until we re-, 
ceive from the hands of the missionaries a Papua 
grammar. We thus sec that Asia (with the 
exception of China and Tibet), the whole of. 
Europe and probably of America and the Poly-, 
nesian islands (at least in their secondary slock), 
belong to one great original family, divided in¬ 
to the Iranian and Turanian branches. Bunsen 
calls this definitively the Japhetic race. In 
many parts we know that the Turanian race, 
has preceded the Iranian : its language certain¬ 
ly represents an anterior step or preceding 
degree of development. In some parts we And, 
that the Turanian race succeeded to a still 
older native element. By the method of exami¬ 
ning languages through their gramroatic forms 
rather than by separate words Frederick Scble- 
gel showed the intimate historical connexion 
between the Sanscrit, the Pereian, the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Germanic languages. 


Grim, the philologist, discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Roman and Gothic words, that the letters P. B. F. are interchangeable; also T. D. and 
H. also K. G. and X oj H. 


Old, High 


Sanscrit. 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

German 

Pada.s, 

(foot) 

7roV5 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

vuoz 

Pancha, 

(five) 

irevre 

quinque 

finif 

vinf 

Puma, 

(full) 

7r\eo$ 

plenus 

fulls 

vol ' 

Pitri, 

(father) 

‘jfdrep 

pater 

fad rein 

vatar 

Upari, 

(over) 

uTrep 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

Vrisha, 

(cc^w) 


vacca 


fersa 

Virisha, 

(hemp) 

Kavvafiis 

cannabis 


hanf 

Bala, 

(young) 


bullos 


folo 

Bhanj. 

(to break) 

... 

frangere 

brikan 

prechan 

Bhuj, ^ 

(to enjoy) 


frui-fructus 

brukon 

pruohon 

Bunitri, 

(brother) 


fraier 

brother 

pruodar 

Bhri, 

(to bear) 


fero 

baira 

pirn 

Bhru, 

(brow) 

**o<l>pvt 



praua 

Kapola, 

(head) 

K€^a\ti 

caput 

haubith 

houpit 

Tram, 

(thou) 

TV 

tu 

thn 

du 

Taro, 

(him) 

rov 

is-tum 

thgna 

den 

Trayas, 

(three) 

rp9ta 

tres 

tfareis 

dri 

Antara, 

(other) 

**er€pos 

alter 

anthar 

andar 
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Banscrit. 


Okisk. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old High 
GebsIan. 

DtanUm, 

(tooth, acc) 


dentem 

Ihunlu-s 

zand 

Drau, 

(two) 

^*0 

dou 

ivai 

zuene 

Daxina, 

(right) 


dextra 

taihsvo 

zesawa 

Wda, 

(water) 


unda 

vnto 

wazar 

Dahitri, 

(daughter) 

^vyarrtp 


drtuhtar 

tobtar 

Lvar, 

(door) 

Bvpa 

fores 

daur 

tor 

Swam, 

(sweet) 

(dog) 

fte€v 

KViOV 

eanis 

hnnlhs 

meto 

bund 

Hrid, 

(heart) 

icapSta 

cor (dis) 

hairto 

heiza 

Akscha, 

(eye) 

**0X09 

octilus 

ango • 

ouga 

Ashru, 

(tear) 

Saxpu 

lacryma 

tagr 

zahnr 

Pashu, 

(cattle) 


pecus 

faihu 

vihn 

Svashura, 

((German 

<8chwaher 

**iKVpOS 

socer 

svaibra ~ 

suehur 

Daiau, 

eSch wager) 
(ten) 

Betca 

decern 

taihnn 

z^-han 

Jna, 

Jail, 

(to know) 

yvup 

gnosco 

kan 

chan 

(kin) 

yevot 

genus 

kiini 

chuni 

Janu, 

(knee) 

yovu 

genu 

kniii 

chniu 

24ahat, 

(much) 

fjiuyat 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil 

H ansa, 

(goose) 

X9V 

anser 

gans 

kans 

Hyas, 

(yesterday) 

yBei 

htri 

gistru 

kestar 

Lib 

(to lick) 

Xeix« 

lingo 

laigo 

lekom 


The Lithuanian follows generally the three old languagjes, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, 
^nly substituting, from its deficiency in aspirates, unaspiratcd for aspirated letters, for 
instance ;— 


Sanscrit. 


Lithuanian. 


Batba 

(waggon) 

rata 

Ka- 

(who) 

ka 

Hadami 

(I give) 

dumi 

l^ati 

(master) 

pati 

Panchan 

(five) 

penki 

Tray os 

(three) 

trys 


(wheel) 
(who P) 


(husband) 


Ltibnifz and Lacepede divide the human 
race into Europeans, Laplanders, Mongols and 
Negroes , Linrecjus into white, red yellow anti 
black :—Kant into white, copper-coloured, 
black and olive-coloured races; Blumenbach 
into Cais>casiaD8, Ethiopians, Mongols, Ameri¬ 
cans ; and Malays ; Buffon into Kortbern (viz. 
Laplanders) Tartarian, Bo\ith Asiatic, black, 
European, and American ruces ; Prichard into 
Irnniaes (also Indo-Atlantics or Caucasians) 
Turanians (Mongolians) Americans, Hotten¬ 
tots and Bubhinen, Negroes, papnas (or wcol- 
haired ,tribes of Polynesia) and Alfonrous (or 
Australians); and Pickering divides them into 
whites, Mongolians, Miilays, Indians, Negroes, 
Etidopians, Abyssinians, Papnas, Negritos, 
Aiutraiians and Hotteptots^ Many oi these 
classifications are framed from fxteinal, and for 
tie most part uiiessential^marks of distinction, 
as colour of the skin, colour and form of the 
lair, or with reference to Ihtir probable origin¬ 


al geographical position. But the imperfect- 
ness of such a classification will be evident 
when it is remembered that a negro, even 
though the colour of his skin acd his W'oolly 
hair were to be changed, would not become a 
European, an Indian or a Malay ; and a child 
of European parents begotten and born on one 
of the isUs of the Malayan Archipelago or in 
Ethiopia will not be a Malay or an Ethiopian, 
but an Euiopean, by race, although the colour of 
its skin might possibly approach, by climatical 
or local influences to that of the indigenous race, 
—0. 0. liimsen, Hep. Brii A$». 1847, j?. 263. 

INDO-GKKMANIC.-—A term employed to 
designate the Indo-Atlantic, Tndo-Kutopean or 
Caucasian race of man and the family of lai'* 
gupges spokfn by them. See Hindu ; Jndi*. 

lNDO-GETICr>—The term in use to designate 
the Scythic Get» race tvho settled in^India 
and on its N* W. borders. See/Kfithis 
Krishna, v ^ 
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INDO-MALAYA, a name auggeeted by Mr. 
Logan to designate the Eastern Archipelago. 
See Mammalia. 

INDONESIA, a name suggested by Mr. 
Logan to designate the Eastern ArchipclHgo. 
Writing in the Journal of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, Mr. L<^gan remarks that amongst the 
sea basins whose ethnic influence has been in 
operation during all historic times and is 
uninterrupted at the present day, are the 
China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, 
Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, 
Papuan, Papua-Australian and Papua-Micro- 
ncsian Sens, and the Arcbipelagian Seas of 
Johore, the Trans-Javan or Timorean Chain, 
the Bisayan group, the Moluccas, Eastern 
Melanesia and the different Polynesian and 
Micronesian groups. All these basins exert a 
two-fold influence. They provoke a constant 
intercourse between the rivers of their opposite j 
margins or the islets scattered through them, 
they bring the whole under the operation of 
foreign civilizations and, opening as they do 
into each other, thny are as broatl highways 
traversing the whole Archipelago in different 
directions, and uniting it, both for foreign 
navigators and for the raofe advnticed and 
enterprising of its native communities. In¬ 
stead of the name “ Indian Archipelago which 
is too long to admit of being used in an adjec¬ 
tive or in an ethnographical form, Mr. Enl 
at first suggested the term Indu-nesian but 
rejected it also in favour of Malayanesian. 
The purely geographical term, Indonesia, is 
suggested by Mr. Logan as a short synonym 
for the Indian Islands or the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, as wetiius ijet' Indonesian for Indian 
Archipelagian or Archipelagic, and Indone¬ 
sians for Indian Archipelagians or Indian 
Islanders. By Mr. Lngan*s term Malnyu— 
land is understood all districts, whether geo¬ 
graphically united or not, that are possessed 
by communities of Mulayus, and by Malays 
or Malay us is understood men of the Malayu 
race and language. So by his Jawa-land is 
understood all the lands of the Jawa race ; 
to Sunda land, Wugi land, Batla-land, &c. 

For compound insular districts it is very 
desirable that single geographical names should 
be used. Until unexceptionable ones are 
suggested we must continue to speak of the 
Snmatra-Philippine islands ; the Moluko- 
Timorean, &o. The Indian Archipelago must 
remain, hut the shorter form Indonesia might 
be usefully employed on many occasions. The 
principal divisions may be designated, Ist, 
Western or' W. Indonesia, i. e, Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the in¬ 
termediate islands, 3nd, North Eastern or N. 
B. Indonesia, i. e, Formosa to the Solo|Archi¬ 
pelago and Mindanao, ftU, included, and em¬ 
bracing the Philippine Bisayan group#. 


&c. 3rd, South . Eastern ot S. E. I^ddnfe8l4> 
from the East coast of Borneo to New Guinecv 
including the Western Papua islands and Uie 
Keh and Aru Archipelagoes; Ath, Southerh 
or S. Indonesia, the great Southern « 
frans-Javan chain between Java and New 
Guinea or from Bali to the Timor Laut group. 
The different portions of the first division art) 
sufficiently distinguished by the names of tlth 
great islands of which it is composed. The 
only portion of the 2ud division which has not 
a distinctive name is the Southern chain which 
has a close ethnic connection. As it ie 
throughout the great seat of piraoy in ilia 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed id 
term it Pirutania, including under that name 
Mindanao, Solo, and the crowd of other islands 
extending from Mindanao, to the N. E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro- from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S. E. 
Indonesia, may be distinguished as subordi¬ 
nate groups, the Molukns, Halamahera, Tei> 
nivte, T'idore, &c. (N. Moinkas, Banda, Ocram^ 
&c. S. Molukfis and the Keh Arus.) The se# 
basins, that is the seas with the marginal 
basins of their afllutnt rivers, which are dis* 

I tvicts of the greatest importance physically as 
well aa ethnographically, he would name after 
the seas. The basin of the Java sea will be 
the Java basin, so tlie Mangkastir basin, Celebes 
basin, China basin—or better China Malayan, 
&c. Mr. Logan is of opinion that the post-fix 
“nesia** should be confined to the great divisions 
of the Indo-Pacific insular region, Indonesia ^ 
Melanesia (New Guinea, Australia and all Ih® 
eastern Papua islands); Micronesia (all th# 
islands between Melanesia and the Luchu and 
Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, nil the island* 
of the Pauitio to the east of Micronesia and 
Melanesia as far as Easter island. Papuanesi# 
may be occasionally used to distinguish th# 
norlhern Melanesian islands inhabited chiefly 
by spiral haired tribes, from Australia. 

As Oceanica includes all the Indo-Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate the great S. E. insular region, 
which has intimate connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, with Asia. It w'ould include Indo* 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, 
but not the K. E. chain that lies along the 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and 
well defined geographic and ethnic group* 
lie would therefore call it Aino-Japanesia, and 
it will include all the Japanese and Aina 
islands from Formosa to Kamtschatka. H# 
remarks that these great basins have several 
subordinate etldiic regions to which it is necss# 
sary to advert, if we desire to trace to their 
sources the successive foreign elements that 
have been introduced into the Archipelago. 
The principal one in the North Pacific is that 
whibh is. aurroUudedby the Japanese^ Luohpan/ 
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.Meiitlcotiiima, Formosa, Pbilippioe, Pnlos, 
^Olukhy, Marianne, and Bonin groups. On 
the S. E. it merges in the Muro-Polynesian 
band ; on the S. VV. it constitutes a portion of 
the Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. it forms 
the outer boundary of the China-Corean basin 
•on the N. it connects itself with the basins of 
dbe Japanese and Okhotsh seas, and is thus 
brought into direct ethnic union or close con- 
meotion with the £. districts of M. and N. 
cAsia. The China Sea unites the Indian 
Archipelago primitively with the great ethnic 
^region of S, E. Asia by the districts of the 
Hongkiang, Tongkin, Mekong and Mennm 
basins, and the marginal Chinese and Anam 
districts,—the Malay Peninsula, which forms 
the western bounding district, being ethnically 
n common portion of the Archipelago and the 
continent. 

This Peninsular district again enters on the 
west into the twin basins of the Salwin and 
Irawadi, which are themselves closely con¬ 
nected more inland with all the previous 
basins, as well as wilh the great eastern one 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The latter is inti¬ 
mately connected with that of the Hoang-ho, 
and forms with it the twin basin to which 
the most advanced aud powerful eastern 
civilization owes its development. 
f The Tibetan district, the relations of Which 
important district is central ethnically ns well 
as geographically to all S. £. Asia and to 
Asianesia, unites all the preceding ones, con¬ 
nects them wilh the great plateau of mid-A^ia, 
and abuts on the eastern extremity of the pri¬ 
mitive Iranian region. The next ethnic region 
of the Indian Oceanic basin is that of the Bay 
of Bengal or Indo-Malayan sea which unites 
the western margin of the China Malayan 
basin with the eastern seaboard of India. As 
the rivers of the Indian Peninsula connect it 
closely with the western marginal districts, 
the watershed being near the Indo-African sea, 
while the basin of the Ganges has its head 
nearly in the same longitude, wo may consider 
the whole of India as a portion of this region. 

It contains therefore the district of the Malacca 
Straits, the marginal districts of the northern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, and the basins of 
the Salwin, Irawadi and Kolandaii all which 
appertain also to the eastern region. The 
districts that are peculiar to the Indo-Malayan 
basin, some however being common to it with 
the Indo*African basin, are those of the Brah¬ 
maputra, Ganges, Godarery, Kishna and Ner- 
buada, with the secondary districts between 
the Ganges on the one side and the Nerbudda 
and Godavery on the other, the great Dekhau 
and Singnlese projection and the western 
marginal districts. India is connected with 
the Tibeto-Indonesiaii region,—landward by 
the passes of the Himalaya, the Asamese valley, 
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and the eastern margin of the lower Brahtna- 
patra basin, and oceanically by the coasts and 
winds of the Bny of Bengal. By the latter it 
has also a direct and independent connection 
with the insulnr portion of the first region. 

The Indo-African Sea, is that portion of the 
Indian Ocean extending from its N, W. 
boundary to the Mozambik Channel and in- 
eluding the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea and Red 
Sea. It has had mnch influence on the eth¬ 
nology of Eastern Africa. The corresponding 
eastern portion of the Indian Ocean may be 
termed the Indo-Australian sea. Important 
ethnic considerations—relating to the Ocean¬ 
ic winds,—make it necessary to distinguish 
these two regions from the middle one ; this 
with the districts of the Indus basin, the 
marginal district of Boluchistan, the great 
longitudinal one formed by the Persian Gulf 
and the basin of the Euphrates, the southern 
Arabian^ district, that of the Red Sea, and the 
marginal or Trans-Nilotic one of E. Africa, 
forms the next region. Of these, the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Red Sea are of especial im¬ 
portance, for by them the ancient civilization 
of the Mediterranean and the Nile spread 
their influence into the Indian region, while 
the former was itself the seat of a great archaic 
development of intellect and art. He considers 
that the shores of the Indian ocean were sur¬ 
rounded by races in an advanced state before 
the seeds of a higher civilization germinated in 
the basins of the Nile and the Euphrates, and 
that they were influenced by the more powerful 
and populous nations of the Nile and southerrt 
India long before the later and slowly des¬ 
cending Iranian civilization touched them. 
These races included ntivigating tribes, other¬ 
wise they could not have spread themselves 
over every habitable island of the Eastern 
Ocean from Madagascar to the Fiji group, if 
not throughout Polynesia also. To account 
for this extension, it is not necessary to snp- 
I pose that they had larger boats than those in 
I which in modern times the Papuas have been 
accustomed to make descents on Ceram,and the 
i Snkalavas on Camore and the Coast of Africa. 

[ But the far higher maritime art of southern 
India appears to be one of the roost ancient in 
i the world. It was certainly not derived from 
the brahmanical tribes of the north-west and it 
was too much in advance of the Himyariiic to 
have been borrowed from them. There are 
abundant reasons for believing that India, 
before the prevalence of brahmaoism, was at 
least as civilized as Africa, and nations who 
had reached this stage, were ns capable of per¬ 
fecting a navigation of their own as the Chi¬ 
nese, and far more so than the Arabs, who 
wanted the nursenes which the large eastern 
rivers gave to India. The earliest glimpse 
we have of the vessels ' of the east coast 
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Indin is at a comparatively recent period, 1800 
years a^o, but it is strongly in fHVour of an 
indigenous art. Amongst all these foreign 
iiiiluences of which the presence can be clearly 
traced, two are of the widest extent and great¬ 
est importance. The first is entirely African 
and IndO'African in its character, it embraced 
the whole Indian Archipelago, Australia and 
Papnanesia. Whether it extended to Polynesia 
and Micronesia Mr. Logan regards ns still 
doubtful, but it certainly included a portion of 
Micronesia. Along the shores and islands of 
the Indian Ocean the races to which it must 
be referred appear to have prevailed. Their 
limits were those of monsoons, or from Africa 
to Polynesia. When they thus spread them¬ 
selves over Africa, India, and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, the great outlying regions of the old 
world, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races on 
that sea to hinder them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonic 
and the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
affinities to the other families of language of 
this stage,—the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent too 
the American, which last may be considered 
as .constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
arc the Formosa, the Philippine and the Austra¬ 
lian, It is probable that some of the eastern 
Melanesian languages will be found to be 
equally characteristic. . 

The seconil of the great insular families is 
Tibeto-Indian and Maynrnn-Anam. It con¬ 
nects itself with all the races and languages 
from Tibet to Anam, but it chiefly flowed in 
through the ethnic basin of the Malacca sea. 
By a long continued influx this family spread 
itself over the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java. Borneo, and Celebes, but its further 
progress, over the many islands to the north 
ntid East appears to have been long checked 
by the older races— Jour, of iht Indian 
Archy Vol. IV. A05. V. and VI. May and June, 
1850, page 310. 

INDOOR-KANEE PANA. Beng. SaL 
vinia cucnllata. 

INDONG MOOTIARA. Malat. Mother 
of Pearl. 

INDO-PARTHIAN DYNASTY. Sec 
Greeks of Asia. 

INDORE, is the capital of the maharajah 
Hollcar, Of the feudatory territory, consist¬ 
ing of 71 states, supervised by the Central 
Indian Agency, the-head quarters is Indore, 
but it has three grand divisions. The North 
'East division comprises the native states of 
'Bundlecund and Rewah, The Northern divi¬ 
sion consists of the Northern and Central dis¬ 
tricts of the Gwalior States. The South West 


division comprises the table-land known in 
modem times as Malwd, though far within the 
ancient limits of the province of that name, 
and the submontane territory between it and 
the Nerbudda, as also a considerable tract 
south of that river, extending to the Kandesh 
frontier. The first or N. East division, ex¬ 
tending from the Bengal Presidency in the 
east to the Gwalior State in the west, includea 
Rewah and 35 other states and petty chief- 
ships* Its area is about 22,400 square miles; 
its population about 3,170,000 souls, and its 
public revenues aggregate about Rs. 63,58,000. 
'fbe 2nd or Northern division extends from 
Bundlecund and the Saugor district, and has 
an area of about 19,505 square miles; its po¬ 
pulation is about 1,180,000 souls, and iti 
public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 
3rd or South West division goes on westward, 
to the Bombay Presidency, and contains the 
remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s states, Bhopal, 
Dhar and Dewas and other small states. The 
area of this division is about 41,700 square 
miles, its population about 3,320,000 souls and 
its public revenues about Rupees 1,30,00,000. 
The states and petty chiefships in Central In¬ 
dia, form a political, and are in a natural, di¬ 
vision of British India, and include an area of 
83,600 square miles and a population of 
7,670,000. This territory is divided thus,—-viz. 
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Secon* 
dary. 
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Total. 1 

1 

Mnhralta. 

2 

2 


4 

Mahomedan,.. 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Bundela-.i 

... 

6 

11 

1 

Rajput. 

1 

12 

10 

.*• 

Brahmins, &c. 

... 

1 


— 


4 

23 

44 1 

71 


with a total revenue of Rupees 26,123^000. 
Tlie Indore Central Agency controls the 
Pii’tharee thalcoor who receives a tunklia 
of Rupees 4,835 from Dewas under a settle¬ 
ment mediated by Captain Borthwick and Sir 
John Malcolm in 1818 with Mahbut Sing, 
The two chiefs of Downs are in tl)c habit 
of making certain deductions from this amount, 
Baglee thaJeoor who is a dependent of Sin- 
din. Under a settlement effected by Sir John 
Malcolm in A. D, 1819, Ibakoor Salim Sing 
received Peeplia and eii>ht other villages on a 
quit-rent of Rupees 5,562 a year, and five 
other villages on a quit-rent of Rupees 909. 

Haroidia^ a vakeel on the part of the thakoor 
remains in attendance on the Agent to the Qo- 
vernor General. 
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' 1 Honk thakoor^ rewivet tunkhas under snn- 
niidt from Sindia and Holkar. 

, Patharea thaJcoor obtained the village of 
Faiharea in the pcrguimah of Oonchode from 
8u(itbhaj<{e Hao Angria on a quit*reut of 
Bupees 701. 

Dhungonfjt and Singkana settlemcnti were 
mediated by MajorHenley who admitted a claim 
to Kupees 332. 

Bayee, settlement made by Sir John Malcolm 
in 1819. Purbut Sing and Bughoonath Sing 
were to maintain the security of the Simrol 
Pass and to receive the taxes on merchandize 
levied in Alia Bai’s time. 

Mayne. Settlement of the Taiza Tnrwces 
claim was effected by Sir John Malcolm on 
20th January 1319. 

Dhawra Kunjara^ was settled by Sir John 
Malcolm and was similar to the settlement 
with the Taiza Turwee of Mayne. 

RayoogurUt {Betoas.) An engagement with 
thaLoor Zalim Sing was mecliated by Sir 
John Malcolm uucier which he held nine 
villages from Toolcnjee Rao Puar of Dewas 
subject to an annual payment of Bupees 
2v837'8, and eleven villages from Aiiund 
Bao Puar for which he paid Rupees 4,287-8 a 
year. He was succeeded by his son Dowlut 
Sing who rebelled in 1857 for which his es¬ 
tates were confiscated by Downs at the re¬ 
quest of the Agent to tl»e Governor-General. 

Kaytha. —By an engagement mediated by 
Captain Borthwick in 1818 the thakoor receives 
Rupees 1,227 a year from the two chiefs of 
Dewas. 

Kimrsee Jhalaria, — '[]\\(\^v an engagement 
tliakoors Suroop Sing and Fuiteh Sing receiv¬ 
ed annually Rupees 225 from Tukfijee Rao Puar 
of Dewas. 

Poonghat. —Piem Sing received from 
Sindia a tunkha of Rupees 112 also a grant of 
Pooghat and twelve villages subjt^ct to an 
annual payment of Rupees 401, 

Bhojahheree was granted to Rawut Doorjun 
Sing the village of Seedra on payment of 
Rupees 100 a year to Kotah. 

Indore was captured by the British on the 
24th August 1804. As a city, it is of modern 
date. That part of the Holkur capital called 
Old Indore, was a small village, the site of 
whiob pleased Alia Bai, who encamped at it 
wfter the death of Mulhar Row Holkar.— 
Treatiesf Engagements and Unnnuds, Malcolm 
Central Indi/iy Yol' I. p. U. 

INDO 80YTHI, and Indo-scytbian are terms 
employed to designate a race who became early 
oooupants of N. W. India. The Yuchi, estab¬ 
lished in Boctria and along the Jihoon, eventu¬ 
ally bote the name of Jeta or Yetan, that ia to 
say, Qetes. Their empire subsisted a long tiise 


in this part of Asia^ and extended even into 
India. These are the people whom the Greeke 
knew under the name of Iiido-Scyibi. The 
period allowed by all authorities for the mi¬ 
gration of these Scythic hordes into Europe, 
is also that for their entry into India. The 
sixth century is that calculated for the Takshao 
from Sehesnagdesa ; and it is on this event 
and reign that the Pooranas declare, that from 
this period no prince of pure blood would be 
found, but that the Soodra, the Tursbka, and 
the Yavan, would prevail. All the Indo- 
Scytliio invaders held the religion of Budha : 
and hence the conformity of manners and my¬ 
thology between the Scandinavian or German 
tribes and the Rajpoots, increased by compar¬ 
ing their martial poetry. The ludo-Scythi of 
Arrian were a Scyihio tribe who settled along 
the Indus. They attempted to penetrate East¬ 
ward by way of Kandesh and Mnlwah, but 
were opposed by Vikramaditya. The Indo- 
Scythia of the Greeks was therefore the valley 
of the Indus, Northern Indo-Seyihia being 
the Punjab proper, and occupied by the 
Med race, and Southern Indo>Scythia being 
Sind, occupied hy the Jat, a tribe of the 
Abar hordes. Pliny calls the western region 
of the Caucasus, Scythia Sendica, and 
about this were congregated the Maidi, next 
to the Sindi and Kerketa? * a tribe of Arii or 
Arichi, who gave their name to an island of 
Aria, or Arietas, or river Arius; a tribe of 
Maeti's or Meeotai with towns named Madia 
and Matium ; a tiibe of Matiani with a town of 
Mateta ; a tribe of Kotim, with a country called 
Kutnis and cities called Kuta, and Kutain ; 
a tribe named Kolclii, with a mountain and a 
district called Koli; a tribe, of Iberes with a 
town called Iberia, a tribe called Buonomai, a 
district of Minyas, a city of Male, and n tribe 
of Baternae with a river called Bathys and a port 
named Bata, reminding the investigator of the 
Med, Kathi, Kol, Abhir, Mina, Mallina and 
Bbatti of the valley of the Indus. The 
bulk of the inhabitants of British India, 
in the Peninsula and Hindustan, are of the 
Turanian (Mongolian or Scythic) race, and are 
regarded by Europeans as the earlier inhabiU 
ants of the country. They are styled by Mr. 
Hodgson the Tamulian races, to distinguish 
them from those Arlans (Iranians, Indo-Atlan- 
ticB or Caucasians) who subsequently followed 
the Mongolian tribes and who are now to bjs 
found in all posts of honour from the snowy 
mountains in the north to the southern-most 
point of the Peninsula of India ; Humboldt 
calls these the East Arians or the Brahmin!^ 
Indians, to distinguish them from the West 
Arians, or Persians, who migrated into th|e 
northern country of the Zend, and were origin^ 
ally disposed to combine with the dualistip 
belief in Ormuzd and Abrimanes a ipirilualizeA 
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v^ttcriiiion of nature. Mr. Hodfi;8on briefly sums 
up his views as to the groups to which the races 
in South Eastern Asia belong, when remarking 
that the latest investigators of the general sub¬ 
ject of human affitiities include in the great 
mongolian family, not merely the high Asian 
nomades or the Turks, the Mongols and the 
Tangus, but also the Tibetans, the Chinese, 
the Indo-Chinese, and the Tamulians. Under 
the term, ramulian, he inclmlea the whole of 
the aborigines of India, whether civilized, or 
uncivilized, from Cape Comorin to the snows, 
except the inhabitants of the great moun¬ 
tainous belt confining the plains of India 
towards Tibet, China and Av». These last 
he thinks are, in the North West, derived 
from the Tihetnn stock *, and in the South-East 
from the Indo-Chinese slock ; the 92® of East 
Longitude, or the Dhansri river of Assam, appa¬ 
rently forming the dividing line of the two 
races, which are each vastly numerous, and 
strikingly diversified, yet essentially one, just 
ns are the no less numerous and varied races 
of the single Taraulian stock, and Mr. Hislop 
took a similar view as the result of his philo¬ 
logical investigations. The great Turanian or 
Tartar family of languages is spoken by all the 
tribes from ilte Himalayans to Okhotsk and 
to Lapland and includes the Hnngarian, 
Krimean and Turkish tongues. In British 
India and on its borders are four distinct 
branches of this family of languages spoken 
by members of the Turanian race. In 
the North, arc the Himalayan tribes, with their 
dialects, occupying from the Kunawars on the 
Sutlej to the Bots of Bhutan in the extreme 
cast. Then there are the Lohitic class of lan¬ 
guages, comprising with the Burmese and 
others of the Malay Peninsula the dialects of 
the Naga tribes and of the Mikir in Assam, 
and of the Bodo, Kachari, Kuki and Garo in 
Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this class 
is the Kol or Mnnda family of languages, 
including the Kol, Sonthal and Bhumi of 
Siii*hblium and Western Bensjnl and the 
Mundala of Chota Nagpur, ihe.Kur or Muasi 
and the Korku in Hnshangabad, and west¬ 
wards in the forests of the Tapti and Nerbudda 
until they come in contact with the Bhil of the 
Vind’hya Hills, and the Nahal of Khandesh 
belong to this family ;—indeed Mr. Hislop 
held that the word Kur is identical with Kol. 
The fourth branch is Tamulic or Dravidian, to 
which belong the Brahui of Baluchistan, Ihe 
Gondi, the Tnluva of Kanada, the Karnata of 
the Southern Mahratta country, the Todava of 
the Neilgherries ; the Mnlayalara of Travancore 
■the Tamil and the Telugu. The Knr and 
Sonthal are closely related and are separated 
from the Dratidian. The Kur or Muasi and 
the Korku or Kurku totlie North-West and 
-Wait of the Mahadeva hills, ar^ io language 


at least, quite distinct from the Gond tribes. 
Mr. Hodgson is of opinion that the Tamuliaii 
Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tangus, Chinese, Moifr 
jfol and Turk are so many branches of the 
Turanian family, and he regards the aborigines 
of British India, as Northmen of the Scyibic 
stem, but he remains undecided whether they 
owe their Scythic physiognomy to the Tan¬ 
gus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of the 
Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immi¬ 
grated from beyond the Himalayas at one 
period and at one point, or at several periods 
and at as many points^ Ail writers are of 
opinion that when the Aryan race entered 
India, they found the country occupied by the 
prior Scythic races, to whom their writings 
applied contemptuous expressions, Dasya, 
M’lilecha. These prior races seem to have 
been driven largely out of Northern India into 
and through the Yindhyan mountains into tho 
Peninsula of India and Ceylon,wiiere their idiom 
the Tamil, Telugu and Karnatica are sister 
dialects of one speech, and Ur. Prichard con¬ 
curs in opinion with Professor Rask who 
gards the bn»guages of the mountain tribes of 
Tndia, the Bhil, the Oond, the Toda and others 
as also of the Tartar slock, and mentions that 
some curious analogies have been observed 
between the Tamulian and other dialects of the 
Peninsula and the languages of Australia. Mr* 
Logan, however, who has had great opportunilies 
of contrasting and comparing the Dravidians 
from various parts of India,inclines to call them 
South-Indian. He remarks that, physically, 
the population of Southern loclia, is one of the 
most variable and mixed which any ethnio 
province displays. A glance at a considerable 
luimher of Kling (Telugu) and Tamnlar of 
dili’erent castes and occupations, shows that the 
varieties when compared with those of a similar 
assemblages of men of other races such as 
Europeans, Ultra Indians or Indonesians (in¬ 
cluding negroes in the last two cases) are tOQ 
great to allow of their being referred to a 
single race of pure blood. Some are exceed¬ 
ingly Iranian ; some are Semitic, others 
Australian, some remind us of Egyptians, 
while others again have Malaya-Polyne¬ 
sian and even Siraarig and Papuan fea¬ 
tures, Yet when the eye takes in the whole 
group at once, they are seen to have ijll some¬ 
thing in common. They are not Iranians, 
Polynesians, Papuans, &c., but South Indians. 
The Dravidian language, however, or one 
of its principal elementa, was probably an 
extension of a Mid or W, Asiatic formation, 
and it may he inferred that the eompaou 
element of the Dravidian, the Fm and 
Japanese languages, must be much more 
ancient than the occupation of Japan by the 
Japanese, India by the Dravidians and Einlaad 
by the Fins. 
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• /The peculiarities in the Dravidian physical 
type, when compared with the iScytbio, are 
African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma¬ 
tion, thus point two ways,—the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly 
to an African origin or fraternity. The geogra¬ 
phical position of the Brahui would lead us to 
explain the doable alliance by placing the native 
land of the Dravidian stock in Beluchistan and 
including it witlj Arabia, or the southern por¬ 
tion of the latter,—in the archaic African or 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scytliic, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one 
of an African character, finds explanation in 
the fact that the Scythic races and languages, 
have in themselves an intimate archaic connec¬ 
tion with the African, and the Dravidian lan¬ 
guage, althougl^Scythic more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities. lU is further 
of opinion that races may blend without the 
ditferent types being effaced and that, while cer¬ 
tain exclusive or excluded castes, or sequestered 
geographical sections of the population, may 
preserve one type better than another all iflay*^ 
continue for some thousands of years, to be 
reproduced iu softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
he refers his explanation of the variety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India. 
That the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into Imlia, the civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, as the Ariaii 
did theirs, appears, bethinks, to be little ques¬ 
tionable when we consider the antiqiie character 
and affinities of the dialects of the (Slale, Orood, 
Khond and Toda, the very archaic and bar¬ 
barous character of many of the customs of 
the widely separated tribes which bespeak 
them a prior race, and above all, the nature of 
the relationship of the dialects to those of the 
civilized nations. The known ethnic facts lead 
directly to the conclusion that the uncivilized 
Dravidian speaking tribes are genuine Dravi¬ 
dian s who have in a great measure escaped the 
culture which the more exposed tribes have 
received and thus preserve a condiiion of the 
race, certainly not more barbarous than that 
which characterised it when it first entered. 

The Dravidian race, every-where in India, 
has been long in contact with other races and 
shows thb inflijence which the intermixture has 
produced* If the formation of their language 
be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt that one 
tribe carried a large batch of its native glossary 
over all India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 
In the Himalaya and in Northern ludia, the old 
race has long been in contact with ultra-Indians, 
Tibetans and Arians. But if their physical 
appearance be examined even in the extreme 
South the diversity which prevails shows that 


, there has been great intermixture, but there arc 
nevertheless widely prevalent characters most 
of which are not Arian, nor Tibetan, and ore 
even distinct from Ultra-Indian. 

The more important of these characters are 
a pointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more long and 
round ;a marked sinking in of the orbital line, 
producing a strongly defined orbital ridge: 
eyes brilliant and varying from small to middle 
sized : mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expan¬ 
sion greater than in the Arian and less than in 
the Turanian type ; cheek bones broad and 
large rather than projecting, as in the 'ruranian 
type, giving to the middle part of the face a 
marked development aud breadth and to the 
general contour an obtuse oval shape, some¬ 
what bulging at the sides; forehead well formed 
but receding, inclining to ffaitish and seldom 
high ; occiput somewhat projecting ; hair fine, 
beard considerable and often strong, colour of 
skin very dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds, conclude from the ethnic 
character and position of the ancient Indian 
population, that it belonged to the small Tu- 
rano-Africau type. But successive modifica¬ 
tions of race, seem to have been going on irr 
India from times long anterior to the Arian or 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. 

The above is the higher and much improved 
type. But as in Africa, Ultra-India and Asio- 
nesa, a smaller, more Turanian, and less Semi- 
ticised type is still preserved although various¬ 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian predo¬ 
minant races and formations and the Irano- 
Semitic have in turn influenced ail the great 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, India, VU 
tra-India, and America, the last in general in¬ 
directly, through Ultra-India, India and Africa. 
From the formation of the language, there was 
seemingly a still older intrusive people, the 
Scythico-Semitio and pastoral who found India 
less Scythic and more African than it became 
under their influence, but the same evidence 
shows that the Dravidian race and linguistic 
formation preceded the Ultra Indian, Tibetan 
and Arian in India, and prevailed everywhere 
to the southward of the Himalayas. Their 
route seems to have been from the N. W. 
where, from time immemorial, the region be¬ 
tween the Indus and Euphrates has been occu¬ 
pied by the Turanian, Iranian and Semitic 
races. Physically the Dravidians are some¬ 
what Turanian, and the linguistic formation of 
their language has a strong and unequivocal 
affinity to the great Asialio-Turanian, or Ugro- 
Japanese alliance. The Turanian formation, 
physical and linguistic, evidently ICng preced¬ 
ed the Iranian and &mitic, as an expansive 
and dominai^t one and it is certain that the 
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Turanian was migratdi^ and diffaiiv^e on a 
great scale, long before the Semitic and Ir^ 
nian, whioli must have remained sequestered in 
tome portions of the mountain band of Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Irania and the adjacent 
8 W. region which includes the basin of the 
Euphrates, during the great era that must have 
been oceupied while the Turanian liaguistio 
formation spread to Lapland and Japan, to 
Norlh Cape and Ceylon. 

The p^uliarities in the variable physical 
oharaoter of the Dravidian physical types, 
when compared with the Soythic, are African 
and Africo-Semitic. The very exaggerated 
occipital end maxillary protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typicalwr\gan head, but 
of a debasement of it confined to certain looali* 
ties. Several east and mid-African nations 
have the so-called African traits much softened, 
and differ little from the Dravidian. Even 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature 
in Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair. 
The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp de¬ 
pression at its root, the slight maxillary and 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval con¬ 
tour and the beard are all African. Mr. Logan 
thinks there is reason to believe that the strong 
Africanism of some of the lower South Indian 
castes is really the remnant of an archaic for¬ 
mation of a more decided African character. 
The position of India between two great negro 
provinces, that on the west being still mainly 
negro, even in most of its improved races, and 
that on the east preservitig the ancient negro 
basis in points so near India as the Andamans 
and Kidah. It is therefore highly probable 
that the African element in the population of 
the peninsula of India, has been transmitted 
from an archaic period, before the Semitic, Tu¬ 
ranian and Iranian races entered India, and 
when the Indian ocean had negro tribes along 
its northern as well as its eastern and western 
shores. On this point it may be remarked that 
Dr. Pritchard mentions as the result of Baron 
W. Humboldt’s researches into the Kavi 
language, that the resemblances between the 
nations of the Polynesian islands and the 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some have supposed, 
the effect of casual intercourse, but essential 
affinities, deeply rooted in the construction of 
these languages, and that the races of people 
are themselves of one origin. 

Mr. W. W. Hunter describes India as partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Aryan 
population, some of whom he says, have pre. 
served their ethnical identity in sequestered 
wilds, whilst others have merged as helots 
or low castes into the lowland hindus, and he 
also regards these ntm fragmentary peoples as 
the debris of a widely spread primitive race, 
lo bis dictionary of the nou^ Aryan Uuiguages of 
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India and High Asia, he classes sU Janguages 
as under— 

1, Ktflecii'Ag Arabic, SansciiL^ 

2. Oompounding Bask; Einnic ; 

Magyar ; Turkish ; Circassiaii ; Georgian • 
Mongolian Mantshu; Javanese j Ngoko-^avaiir 
ese ; Krama ; Malay-Javanese. : 

8. Isolating tyjoes.—Chinese of Nankjn; 
Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Canton ; Japan¬ 
ese. 

? Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier and Gyami ; 

Gyarnng ; Takpa ; Manyak \ Thoohu j Sokpa ; 
Horpa; Tibetan. 

5. Nepal ( JTesl to East) Serpa • Sunwar ; 
Gorung ; Murmi; Magar ; Thaksya ; Pakhya; 
Newar; Limbu. 

6 . KirantiGroup^EaslNepauL-^l^mniU 

Rodong; Rungohenbung : Chingtangya.; Nar 
chhereng : Waling ; Yakha ; Chonrasya ; Ku- 
lungya: Thulungya ; Bahingya ; Lohorong ; 
Limbichhong j Balali ; Sang-pang ;.Dumi.j 
Khaling; Dungmali. 

7. BroJeen tribes of Nepaul^—^Dsahi • Den» 
war ; Pahri; Chepang; Bhramu ; Yayu ,v Kus^ 
war ; Kusunda ; Thaj;iu 

Lepoha (Sikkim.) 

Bhutani or Lhopa.^ 

8. N, JS(. Bengal.^^Bodo; Dhimal; Koeeb 
Garo; Kachari. 

9. Eastern Frontier of Bengal, —Muni- 
puri ; Mithan Nnga ; Tablung Naga ; Kbari 
Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsang Naga ; Now- 
gong Naga : Tengsa Naga : Abor Miri ; Sib- 
sagor Miri; Peoria Chutia : Singhpo. 

10. Arakan and Burmah, —Burman 
written and spoken ; Khyeng or Shou ; Kami ; 
Kumi; Mrii or Toung ; Sak. 

11. Siam and Tenasserim, —Talain or Mon ? 
Sgau Karen ; Pwo Karen; Toungh-thu; Shan ; 
Annnmitio ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti i Laos* 

12. Central India. —Ho (Kol) ; Kol 
(Singhbum); Santali ; Bhumij ; Uraon ; Mun- 
dnla ; Rajmabali ; Gondr; Gayeti : Rutluk ; 
Naikude ; Kolami; Madi; Madia i Kuri ; 
Keikadi \ Khond ; Savara; Gadaba; Yerukala % 
Chentsu* 

13. Southern 7ndta.—Tamil ansrent and 
modern, Malayalam do. do. Telugu ; Kar¬ 
nataka, ancient and modern; Tulnva: Kurgi; 
Toduva; Toda; Kola; Badaga ; Kurumbg ; 
Irula ; Singhalese. 

And when writing on the non-Aryan langua¬ 
ges of India and High Asia, Mr. Hunter states 
(p. 2S) that his book contains primeval ropts 
common to both Aryan and non-Aryan sfieeoh, 
in a far more definite manner than the similar 
indications by which scholars have sought tp re¬ 
duce the Semitic and Indo-Grermanio famUlesf to 
a cognate source. In support of this vjew he re * 
marks that many of the non-Aryan peoples of 
Indian he tells tts» take their tribal 
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ffota ihe word for man/’ in il^ir respective dia¬ 
lects and the very general term mi (man) with 
some preftred or supposed Syllable, sapplies the 
baiis of the race name to not less than forty 
Sseertained tribes. Thus, Da*mi, Kanti,Kumi^ 
AOgami Ksga^Mithan Nhga. And if we recognize 
the non^Aryan phonetic displacements of m and 
I and of 1 and r, the list ean be greatly increased, 
-^thus, in ihoSak, lu ; Toung, mru; rmirmi, 
mi, Thaksya, mii; and the root It affords the 
generic term homOf man, to a whole series of 
trihal names. Thus Bala-H ; Ma-H, the people 
Af Rajinahal ; Bhima-li; Santa-li ; Banga-li, 
meaning the people of Bala, Bangs, and so 
fdnrth. Li is thus often added to specific 
baihes for man td form names for aboriginal 
tribes. In Santali, U furnishes the nomen- 
oiktttre connected with the propagation of our 
Ipeoids, such as lai, laih &c. and appears in li 
dlh» a child ; le daka or lad Ao, cMldren ; Khi li 
t generation of men, (ho*li) and the hitherto 
finexplained terms, Cht-ia^ Chedi (s:Khi-lii« 
holi) for son and dHUghter, used by all the 
'neml-aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. 
Thd root ko^ with the generic affix li^ is met 
with in all periods of history and in all India- 
The Mahabarata and Vishnu Parana, speak of 
Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala,Dravida, 
Kirata and others, and the Aitareya Brahmana 
speaks of the Koli as Dasya. Among a section 
of the non-Aryan races of India, or aborigines as 
Jfr. Henter styles them, the root ho, shortening 
In’ some to hn and ha, or inter^ebanging 
into ko, ka and ka, furnishes the specific 
word for man amongst the Kof tribes 
of Oeniral India and is one of the oldest and 
most widely spread roots for mam In the 
Sanscrit play, the Mrichha kali, yc-Ao is man ; 
among the Kur, near Kllichpore, it is ho*1so, 
Ambngst the Siamese it it hlwn or 
which is the tame form as it takes amongst 
Khond.-^fl^iafmy of tk& Tartars^ HUtoire 
deg Hmh$, VoL L p. 42. Tod*s Hajusihan, 
FoL It p. C5. Pr. tF, W> Hunter^ on the 
Zdngun^i of India, p 22. hog an in Joum. 
^indian Arebifdago Ihtpqrt Brit. Aasocia- 
iion 1847, pp. 241-250. Todh Rajaalharit 
‘ Bllioi*4 ifw/ory c/India,507-8, 417. 
Ooamoa V, ILp. 40. See Jat, Med. 

INDRA, the hindoo god of thunder, a 
personifioatjon of the sky, the chief of the 
Pevata, or Sura (vide Devata), also the yoga 
Star of the 26th Naeshatra, 7 Pegasi. The 
' attributes of !ndra correspond to those of the 
' Jupiter of the Greeks and Bomans and the 
Thor «f Scandinavia. Tndra is nothing more 
than the impersonation of the commonest pheno' 
mena of the ekies above our heads. He is the 
Icii^ of immortals and the lord of the firma^ 
nmt. Heia represented as a white man sit¬ 
ting o|bii hia celestial coAaa, the elephant 
4ir«i^iNfoduoed at the churning of oceao, 


and holding in his ham) the ea/m or thundef**' 
bolt. He is depicted, like Argue, covered with 
eyes and is thus called the thousand reyed' nod: 
which distinction was not conferred uppn him 
in consequence of his good deedsi but having 
become etinmoured of Ahilya, the wife of the 
pious rishi Gotama, be endeavoured to seduce 
her. The rishi having discovered his inten¬ 
tions in time, bestowed on the god his curse 
that his body should be ooVered in a vety 
ordinary manner^ which, on the contrition of 
the offending deity, ha changed into eyes. The 
heaven of Indra is swarga or swarga-looum an 
interesting description of which has been given, 
in the English jjgjiguage by Kasiprasad Ghose. 
In Indra’s l^aip^ this poet makes dowers of 
delightful perfume shed their fragrance around, 
and enumerates all that can fascinate the 
orientalist. 

Great Surya smiles with lustre gay, 

And flings through azure skies bis ray ; 

The golden mountain’s glittering brow 
Is decked with many a sparkling gem, 

Which shines, by Surya’s brigluness, now, 
As if a halo circled them ; 

And on the mount beneath his beam^ 

The king of Swerga’s garden smiles, 

In which by many a gurgling stream. 

The God his time in pleasure whiles. 

Here Vayu through the charming wood» 

For ever creeps in gentlest mood : 

Now o’er the blowing grass he goes, 

Now stirs the fragrance of the rose. 

Here many a flower of lovely hue. 

Famed in the loves of former time 
Blooms glittering with the diamond dew, 
And sweetening the heavenly clime. 

Young roses through ihe passing, breeze, 

To taste their sweets invite the bees. 

Here fountains round the heavenly bowers 
Perpetual fall, and glittering showers 
Of diamonds, pearU* end stars descendi 
And sweet oelcstial music lend 
Unto the ears of mortals, blessed, 

For pious deeds, with heavenly rest, 

The garden’s edge is compassed round 
With trees with lasting verdure crowned, 
And in the garden’s centre stands 
A palace built by heavenly hands, 

With sapphires decked^ the golden walls 
Of Salakruta’s courtly halls, 

Beflecting all their beauteous light, 

And glistening round all fair and bright. 

The snow'white pavements made have been 
Of chrysolites of brightest sheen, 

Where sweetest flowers of lovely hue 
Are sparkling bright with drops of dew ; 
The outer wall is fmootb all o’er 
With rubies glittering more and more, 

And through the gaf^ps^ tws 
Lik,e morning’s light ip winier’f * 
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Hi» gloraous face of light on high. 

. As if in floods of ruby light, 

The court is bathed and shines so bright. 

; ^i|t lo 1 a throng appears, 

Like vanished joys of former ye^rs j 
indistinci, that scarce the eye 
Its feiut progression can descry. 

As when at morning's dubious light, 

A siar or two appears in sight; 

A^d now beheld, and now no more, 

They glimmer in the growing shine ; 

li(ce a mass of dim light o'er 
The garden move the gods divine ; 

And midst them those who greater are 
$hine like so many stars afar ; 

Now more and more advance they nigh 
With breast erect and statures high, 

With steps majestically slow, 

With looks cast on the ground below, 
Before them liidra, dignified 
With royal mien and royal pride, 

Proceeds.’* 

It is related that on one occasion, the oeremo* 
ny of Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse, for 
the hundreth time, wis comnienced which 
Would have deposed Indra, and elevated king 
Suguru to the sovereignty of the immor¬ 
tals iu his place. On another occasion, in the 
form of a shepherd boy, Inclru robbed the 
garden of a peasant. In this theft he was de* 
tected and bound with cords, but released by 
the aid of the subordinate genii of the witids^ 

The peasant seized, and with cordage strong 
Shackled the god, who gave him aliywers. 
Straight from seven winds immortal genii flew, i 
Varuna green, whom foamy waves obey, 

Blight Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day ; 
Kuvera sought, by ail, enjoyed by few ; 

Stern Yaraa, ruthless judge, and Isa, cold ; 
With Nairit, mildly bold, [thunder, 

They, with the ruddy flash, that points hia 
■Rend his vain bands asunder : 

Th’ exulting god resumes his thousand eyes 
Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes,’* 

Fully to understand these allusions, it must 
be remefubered that the hiiidus have assigned 
regents to each cardinal and iutermediate point 
of the compass. Indra being esteemed the 
first of firmamental deities, and especially the 
ruler of the east, that point is reckoned first, 
and the others are thus ruled : Agni, south¬ 
east ; Yama souih ; Nairit, south-west ; Varuna, 
west ; Vayui north-west ; Kuvera, north ; Isa 
or fsani, north-east. To which are sometimes 
added three other quarters, or points, viz 
above, governed by Brahma ; below, by Naga 
or Sesh Naga, the king of serpents, otherwise 
named Vauki ,* and the centre, ruled by Rudra, 
or Siva, AcOordingto Coleman’sMythology,Indra 
IS the Iregbnt of showers and of the east wind;; 
Varuna, regent of tha west ; VahiiL of the ’ 
south-east} Kttvera, of the north 9 Taiuai (A 


the south, Isa, or Isani, of tho 
Nairit, of the south-west .Thi^f eccount yiU hq 
found to vary slightly from other deicripUons 
of the regents of the winds or eig^ht points of 
the earth; but the several apequots,differ in a 
very trifling degree, introdneing ^ghi 
of Vahni ; instead of Nairit ; Qkaqdra for 
Kuvera; and Chandra also, or Pritlji^tri, fo|r 
Isa. Vayu, in hindu poetry, is the QOftbrwefji|f 
wind. Indra has a vaiiety of names* He iq 
called Sakra in consequence of being the evil 
adviser of the demons or asura, by whom 
he was so often driven from heaven : a'pd^ 
with true mythological inconsistency, Pakqsh- 
Bsani, he who governs the gods with justice | 
Shatkratu, he to whom a hundred sacrifleqs 
are made ; Vajra paid, the bearer of the 
thunder bolt ; Vitraha ; Bular^ti, and Numu- 
chisadaua, the destroyer of the giants ; Urishq 
the holy ; Meghusadama, he who is borne on 
the clouds, &c. &c. Imlra possesses the fol¬ 
lowing blessings, produced at the ehurnin^ 
of the ocean. Kamdenu, the all-yielding eow $ 
Pariyataka, the tree of plenty ; and Uebis- 
rava, the eight-headed horse. The princes 
of Kangti, the rajahs of Asam, and other 
chiefs in the eastern parts of India, pretend 
to have derived their origin from Indra.—; 
liidra, as the king uf immortals, corresponds 
with one of the ancient Jupiters, for several of 
that i^ime w^ere worshipped in Europe ; and 
particularly with Jupiter the conductor, whose 
attributes are so nobly described by the Platoniq 
philosophers. One of ids numerous names is 
Dyupeti, or, in the nominative case, before 
certain letters, Dyupetir; which means the 
Lord of Heaven, and seems a more probable 
origin of the Hetruscan word than Juvains 
Pater, as Dies peter was probably not the 
Father, but the Lord of Day. He may be 
considered as the Jove of Ennius, ia Ms me¬ 
morable line. 

A8pic« hoc ftttblime cindeAs, quern invocant pmnei ioienii 
where the poet clearly means the firmament^" 
of which Indra is the personification^ fie is 
the god of thunder and of nature *8 eledieAts^ 
with inferior genii under his command and is 
conceived to govern the eastern quarter of the 
world, but to pre^de, like the genius or 
agathodsermon of the ancients, over t^ Celestial 
bands, which are stationed on the stunmit of 
Meru, or the north pote^ where he solaees ths 
gods with nectar and heavenly mtxsio. Hence 
perhaps, the hindus, when giving evidence^ 
and the magistrate who receives it; afe direct* 
ed to stand fronting the east or ndrth; Thd 
genii, name<l Cinnata, are the male dancers iii 
swarga, tlie heaveu of Indra ; and the Aj^nra 
are his dancing girls, answering to tile fahries 
of the Fersialis, and danisels, called'ill the 
Koran, kur-ul-alyu or with anttlO|t|tk, eysa,^ 
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Uidta ii fabled to reside in the celestial 
illy of Amravati, where bis palace, Yaija- 
ykota/ ia aituaied, in the garden Nandana, 
#hicli containa the all-yielding trees Pariya- i 
tahat' K^alpadruma and three others similarly 
The hindua make drawings of 
atreV (Bbima?) yielding, if not all sorts, 
a curious sort of fruit, viz. men; with a 
man of larger mould climbing up its stem ; a 
second, with a bow at his back, is looking on, 
eneburaging him. Fifteen men are hanging 
on the boughs like fruit. Although these, or 
even one of them, might suffice, and qualify 
its owner for the title which Indra bears of 
Lord of Wealth, he is sometimes represented 
to possess likewise the all-prolific cow, Kam- 
denu, Above alluded to, as well as Uchisrava 
the eight-headed horse, that arose with the 
cow and first named tree from the churned 
bcean, as related in another place. Hii con¬ 
sort is Indrani: he rides the elephant Airavati 
driven by bis charioteer Matali and he holds 
the weapon Vajra, or the thunder-bolt, and 
is hence named Vajrapani. His chief musi¬ 
cian is named Chitra-rat*ha, who rides in a 
painted car, which on one occasion was burn¬ 
ed hj Aqun, the confidential friend and agent 
of Krishna, or the sun. Indra is more es¬ 
pecially the regent of winds and showers : 
the water-spout is said to be the trunk of his 
elephant i and the iris is appropriately called 
bis bow, which it is not deemed auspicious 
to point out. Menu says Let not him, who 
knows right from wrong, and sees in the sky 
the bow of Indra, show it to any man. 
His consortj is Indriani or Aindri, also named 
Pulomaya, sometimes Powlumi and Saki; and 
she is very virluous as well as beautiful. 

In hiudu mythology the guardians of 
ihe world are eight deities who now rank 
next below the hindu triad. They are, 
1 Indra, 2 Agni or fire, 3 Surya the sun, 
4 Chandra the moon, 5 Pavana the wind, 6 
yema the god of Justice and lord of the 
infernal regions, 7 Yaruna the god of water, 
end 8 Kuvera the good of wealth. Indra 
takes a very important position in each of the 
three periods of hindu mythology. In the Vedic 
period he is the great Being who inhabits the 
firmament, guides the winds and clouds, dispen¬ 
ses rain, and hurls the thunderbolt, la theEpio 
period lie is still a principal deity, taking prece- 
. dence of Agni, Yaruna, and Yama. in the 
IPuranio period he is still a chief deity, only 
inferior in rank to the great triad, Brahma, 
Yiihnu, had Siva. His heaven is called 
Swarga*loka or Indraloka, and his pleasure 
gardeaox elysiam,his city(8ometime8 placed on 
mount Meru, the Olympus of the Greeks, bis 
charioteer, his thunderbolt, his elephaut; 
his jmir (the rainbow) ate all famed. In the 
present state of hinduismi in whiobi however. 


every hindu has a separate belief and hero* 
worship, the worship of ibcarnated beings,deviU 
worship, the worship of the lingatn are the 
prevailing forms, Indra is almost unheard of 
and unknown. ' 

Amongst the earliest dissenters from Indra, 
were the Yadu race under Krishna’s influence. 
The reasons leading him to the change are not 
known,but the Maha Bharata makes him say to 
Nanda his father, why worship Indra as the 
Supreme God ? 0 father we are Yaisyas and our 
cattle live upon the pastures, let us therefore cease 
to worship Indra, pay our devotions to the 
mountain Govarddhatia. Up to that time, it 
was to the heaven pf Indra, that ‘the good wlho 
died were believefl to proceed. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, Kain and 
Fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans; the sovereign of the gods, Indra, 
the most powerful of. the Vedic deities, was 
the god of the firmament, the hurler of the 
thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud, and 
brought down waters, who delighted in the 
Soma juice, in eating, drinking, and war, strong 
and drunk with wine. Indra is now never invok¬ 
ed, but has been succeeded by Vishnu and 
Siva. 

Agni, another Vedic deity, is the personi¬ 
fication of tire and was worshipped as the des¬ 
troyer of forests, as useful in the sacrifice and in 
the household. 

“ When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from the 
wood like a fleet courser.” 

When excited by the wind, he rushes 
amongst the trees like a bulb and consumes 
the forest us a rajah destroys bis enemies.” 

“ Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food” {Rig Veda 1, 73.) 

Varuna was the Vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some¬ 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used as 
a personification of day. As with other gods, 
when addressed, he was regarded as supreme, 
and capable of forgiving ain :— 

Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter the house 
of clay - have mercy. Almighty, have mercy ! 

** If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind;have mercy, Almighty, have mercy 1 
** Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
be stood in the midst of waters, have mercy 
Almighty, have mercy.” 

Surya ordhe sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was. a vedo god, 
who continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by brahmins and sorosstrUns. 
The solar race of Kshetrya who appear in the 
Aaroayana, derive their origin from tneauu^ but 
in the higher spirit, the sun is regarded as 
divine, as perv^ng all things, |ls the soul of 
the world and supporter of the universe* In • 
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yetrse of the Ri^ Veda (Hi. 62, V. 10) this idea 
ii supposed to he indicated. It is 0*m 1 Bhur- 
bhuvassuvftlift, O’ro. Tatsa vit’hru varenn^Am. 
B’barjg^o dd^ass} d dhimahi dhiyo yonaha pracho 
dfty&th : 0*in, earth, air, heaven, 0*m let us me¬ 
ditate on the supreme spleudour of the divine 
sun, may he illuminate our minds : and, at the 
present day, the enlightened brahmins regard 
this verse as an invocation to the several deities 
who are implored by the worshipper to aid his 
intellect in the apprehension and adoration of 
God. 

In connection with the sun are the 12 Aditya 
sous of Aditi, the universe, lii the latter vedic 
jttge, they were identified with the 12 signs of 
|the Zodiac, or the sun in its twelve successive 
Isigns. 

F Soma, also Chandra, the moon is chiefly cele< 
brated in the vedas in connection with the Somff 

S in the Maha Bbarata, Soma is the 
•rogenitor of the great lunar race of 

iriui, apparently a personification of 
noisture as sons of the sun, also as 
rays, and noticed as the physicians of 
are described as young and 
iding on horses, 
air, and (he Maruts as winds are 
invoked The Maruts are depicted 
ns roaring amongst the forests and compared to 
youthful warriors bearing lances on their 
shoulders, delighting in the soma juice, like 
ludra, and like him, the bestowera of benefits 
on their worshippers. 

Ushas, or the dawn, the early morning, 
the firdt pale flush of light: Ushas is com¬ 
pared to a mother awakening her children 
to a loving maideu awakening a sleeping 
world : to a young married maiden, ** like a 
youthful bride before her husband thou un- 
covercst thy bosom with a smile.’* As a goddess, 
she is styled (Rig Veda U 2S, v. 2) the mighty, 
the giver of light: *■ from on high she beholds 
‘all things ; ever youthful, ever reviving, she 
comes first to the invocation.** ludra, accord¬ 
ing to Bunsen (iii, 587,8, iV. 459), ia the 
prototype of Zeus, and was a personification 
of Ether, 8oma waa ofiPered to him in sacri¬ 
fice. as the regent of the east, identical 
with Devandra, the king of the Devas. 
The E^thrina fulgens, the Pari jata, or fairy- 
locks, is supposed to bloom iu Indra’s gar¬ 
dens, and an episode in the Puranas, relates the 
quarrelling of Bakmini and Satyabhama, the 
two wives of Krishna, to the exclusive posies- 
aion of this flower which Krishna had stolen 
from the garden. The Gandbarva, in hindu 
mythology, a shade, a spirit, a ghost, a celes* 
tial muaidan, are demigod or angela who 
^Imbit^ iiidra*s heaven and form the orchestra 
at the btoquoU of the gode. , Th^ are dea- 
cribed as witneasea of the actiona of ateO| tod 


are sixty millions in, number. Witltan]L^8 S(or^ 
o/Nalatp, 126, 142,2.12,. Cofe. M^th. 
p, Jones' t Works t vol, xiiU Ins, of Menu^ 

chap. iv. V, 59. Moor,p, 272. Willson*s Mindn 
Theatre, Rig Fecta, /, 73, m, v. !() 

Bunsen tit, 687-8, to. 459. Sir W. Jon^s, 
vx. Hi p, 269, Argument or Hymn to Indra. 
See Aditya Brahminicide ; Hindu ; Jnscrip* 
tions ; Krishna ; Kurmi; Lakshmi • Mahadeva. 
Meru ; Osiris ; Pandu ; Polyandrya ; Sakti; 
Saraswati; Vehan ; Veda ; Vidya, 

INDllABHUTI OR GOTAMA, See Jains* 

INDRA DYOOMNA; Saks-, the last 
word signifies riches. 

INDRAGIRI orKUANTAN. See Johorc. 

INDRAIN. Guz. Hind. »ans. Citrullua 
colocynthis, Schrccd. Colocynth ; Cucumia 
colocynthis. 

INDRA JIT, the son of Havana, and in 
Hindu legend the conqueror of India. The 
term is Sanscrit from jee to conquer. 

INDRAJOW. Guz. Hind, Wrigbtia an* 
tidysenterica. See Conessi seed. 

INDHANI. Sans. Vitex negundo* 

INDBAKI, the wife of Indra ; 

A sweater strain the sage musician chose ; 

He told, how Saohi, soft as morning light, 
Blythe 8acbi, from her Lord ludrduii bight, 
When through clear skies their car etbereal 
rose. 

Fix'd on a garden trim her wand’ring sight. 
Where gay pomegranates, fresh with early dew, 
Vaunted their blossoms new ; 

Oh ! pluck, she said, yon gems, which nature 
dresses 

To grace my darker tresses.'’ • 

In form a shepherd's boy, a god in soul. 

He hasten’d, and the bloomy treasure stole. 
The reckless peasant, who those glowing 
fl«>wr*s. 

Hopeful of rubied fruit, had foster’d long;, 
Seis’d and with cordage strong 
Shackled the god who gave him show’rs. 

< Straight from sev’n winds immortal GeuR 
flew. 

Green Varona, whom foamy waves obey, 
Bright Vahni flaming like the lamp of day, 
Cuvera sought by all, enjoyed by few, 

Marut, who bids the winged breezes play. 
Stern Bama, rnthless ju<^e, and Isa coldi 
With Nairrit mildly bold : ., 

They with the ruddy flash, that poihtir' h&l 
thunder. 

Bend his vain bands asunder. 

Th’ exulting Qod resumes his thousand eyes. 
Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes! 

— Str AT, Jones's Hymn to Indra^ Vol, XllL 
p. 275. 

INDRAPHESTHA, an Aryan town in 
Pandava, Kaurava and Yadava times* lU 
ruins are pointed out between Delhi and ibo 
Kutub. Indraprestha and Delhi were two 
erent cUiesj situated about five miles apart, 
the one on the Jumna, and the other on n 
rocky hill to the sonth-west iu the interior, {a- 
draprestha does not appear to have 
famous place ia the history of Buddha 
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The bi^toriapB ,.of Alexander and Seleucus, 

also tiaake np allusion to the princes of Indra^ 
which, however, waaoneot the Sve pat 
or prastha wbich had been demanded by 
Judishthira aa the price of peace between tlie 
Ural Ktirp and Faadawa races and which old 
DK^itarashtra gave away from his kingdom 
t6 turbulent nephews. The principality 
assign^' to them was a bit of forest-laad, 
then kncl^n under the name of Khandava-vana. 
The existence of both Delhi and Indrapras- 
tha in the secopd century, are recognized in the 
Daidala and Indabara of Ptolemy. The men- 
iioit of Delhi may possibly be found in Ptole¬ 
my’s Daidala, which fs placed close to Itidra- 
bara (perhaps Indrfi|^), and midway between 
Modura, or Mathura, aqd Batan Kaisara or 
Stbaneswara. he close proximity of Daidala 
to Itidrabara, joined to the curious resemblance 
of their names of Delhi and Indiapat seems to of¬ 
fer very fair grounds for assuming their probable 
identity with these two famous Indian cities. 
The date of the oecupation of Indraprestha 
as ac ipital by Judishthira may be attributed, 
with some confidence to the latter half of 
the 16th century before Christ. Posterity 
can now hardly trace its site. The only spot 
that has any claim to have belonged to that 
pncient city, iS a place of pilgrimage on the 
Jumna called the Negumbode Ghaut imme- 
dlately outside the northern wall of the present 
city. Popular tradition regards this ghaut 
as the place wliera Judishthira, after his per* 
forinance of the aswamedha, or the horse sacri¬ 
fice, celebrated the MTom.’ There is a fair 
held at the ghat whenever the new moon falls 
on a Monday, Local tradition, however, in 
this instance, contradicts the Mahabarata, 
which states the aswamedha to have been per¬ 
formed at Hastinapura on the Ganges. The 
Negumbode ghat may be the spot where Pritlii 
aaj celebrated his aswamedha. But it had 
acquired a sacredness from before the tiipe of 
that prince, and was a place of resort where 
his grandfather Visal Deva had put up an in¬ 
scription to transmit the fame of his conquests. 

In vain did Humayoon try to do away with 
tlte name of Jndrapat and substitute that of 
^tyeeiipanuah. None but pedantic or bigotted 
mahomedans make use of this name. The 
eotnmon people either call it Indrapat or 
'Pootanah Killah. Neither could Shere shah 
have it called after him a« Shereghur, the voice 
of tradition is not easily silenced. The 
Pooraudh Killah, as it now stands is nearly 
reotanguldr iu shape and its walls are over a 
mile keireuU. In the interior of the Pooranah 
Killah is the Keelar Kona mosque said to have 
' been .oornkneneed by Hutnayoon and completed 
by Shefe shah. It hes fivelmrse-shoeai^hcs de- 
eeraled’ with blue tiles and marble, and is a fa- 
vcirable specimen of * the nrchitecttife of the 
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Afghan period, It is perhaps one of the moet 
tasteful mosques in or near l)elbl and js re¬ 
markable for its richly inlaid work and graceftil 
^ pendeativea. The prevailiog material pf the 
centre arch ia red cut aandatoae and black a!$te 
and towards the ground white marble and black 
slate, the carving ihipnghout being very ornate. 
The two side arches are composed of 
redstone, picked gut with yellow glaze and 
black slate finely carved, the outermost arches 
are still plainer in construction} the outer walla 
changing from red to grey stone.—TV. of Hind, 

V, II, pp. 130-146. See Hindu ; Inscriptions ; 
Lat. 

INDRATIGN. Txl. 

— Eoxb. 

INDRAVADU. Tel. Toddy drawer, era- 
ployed also as palarikin bearer. 

* INDRAW AN. Dukh. Cucumis pseudo- 
colocyiithis. Royle, Citrullus colocyjtbis 
Schreed, 

INDRAYAVA. Sxns. INDRAJ/! 

Wrightia antidyaenterica. Conessi se 
INDRAYUN. or Indraiti. Colocyntt^K^ 
INDRO. 3ee Macassar. 

TNDRI. Hind. Quercus ann 
INDUPU CHETTU. TbI 
Ghettu, Tbl. Strychnos potatorii 
INDURJAO,PiiNJAB, Holarrh^ 
terica— WalL Indurjuo-i-talkh, Pbrs. or better 
Indurjao are the seeds of Holarrhena pubescens, 
Room,** and H. Antidysenteiica, the same 
size and colour, furrowed deeply at one side : 
very bitter. Indurjuo-i-shereen, Pebs. Mild. 
Indurjao, Seeds of Wriglitia anti-dyeenterica, 
nbout j inch long, brown, nearly tasteless.— 
Ben. Ph^ 203, 

INDURLATIB, Hind. Nardostachya jata^ 
mansi. 
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SiDg-ge chu or Lion 
river, ...... Tibet an. 

Sinb-ka-bab or Lion*$ 
m outh descended. 

Txb. 


Sam-po-ho... 

Siu-tow....... „ 

Tsaiig-po ... ....Ladaki, 

Aba-Sin.... ,, 

Sind^hn. Sans- the ad¬ 
jective Saind^bava, 

This magnificent river mns to some extent 
through the British dqminjons in India, rising 
about lat. 32^ N. about 17,000 feet'"above 
the level of the sea^ and it disembogues near 
Kurrachee in Lower Sind. The whole length 
of its mountain course, from its source to At- 
tock, is about 1,035 miles anA the whole faH 
is 16.000 feet or 15*4 per ipile. From Atlod: 
to the sen, the length U 948 miles, 
making its ^ole length from the Kailas moun¬ 
tain to the Indian ocean I>W7 miles. Ha 
maximum disoharge, above the 'codflUenw of 
the Punjab or'five rivers, flii and 
August, wh^^t is swollen swmnin 


rains, and it then reaches 135/000 cttbio fe^» 
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lalUng to iU mioiinum of 15^000, in De- 
ootUber^ In Ladak, it ia commoBly deaiic- 
naiad Taan^^po. 2%.^ or the river, and is 
the Sam*po«ho of tiie Chinese pilgrim Hn'aii 
Thsangi who travelled in the middle of the 
eeventh century. From iu source to Le, it has 
hitherto been less known than any other part 
HI Tibet* It takes Hs rise from the Gangri or 
Keilae range, a simrt way to the eastward of 
Gartop (Garo>. The Garo river is the Sing- 
ge-chu or Indas and there is no great eastern 
branch. The true souree of the Indus, is in 
31® 20’ Ni lat. end 80® 30' K. long, at an 
estimated height of i 7,000 feet, to the north* 
west of-the holy lakes of Manasarovara and 
Bawan li’rud in the southern slopes of the 
Gangri or Kailas mountains* Indeed 
from the lofty mountnins round lake Manasa¬ 
rovara, spring four Celebrated rivers, the Indus, 
the Sutlej, the Gogra and the Brahmaputra. 
A few miles from Le, about a mile above Nimo, 
ihe Indus is joined by the Zanskar river. The 
valley where the two rivers unite, is very 
rocky and precipitous, and bends a long way 
to the south. Prom this point the course of 
the Indus, in front of Le and to the south-east 
for many miles, runs through a wide valley, 
but the range of mountaius to the north sends 
down many rugged spurs, which, in the shape 
of low rocky hills, advance close to the river. 
On the south or west bank, a little lower, the 
Indus is a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, 
divided into several branches by gravelly 
islands, generally swampy, and covered with 
low Ilippophae scrub. The size of the river 
there is very muoh less than below the junc¬ 
tion of the river of Zanskar. The bed of the 
Indus at Pitak, below Le, has an elevation of 
about 10,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
but the town Is at least 1,300 feet higher. 
From its rise in Ihe mountains north of the 
lakes of Manasarovara and Rnwan HVad, it 
runs in general towards the north-east. Moor- 
croft has described ifs appem^nce at Garo or 
Gartop, where it is a very insignificant stream ; 
but the interyeniug country is so little known, 
except by native report, that we can scarcely 
be said to have an exact knowledge of the 
upper part of its course. There is in some 
meps an eastern branch laid down, but of that 
we have no definite information. Prom the 
arid and snowless nature of the country 
through which it must flow, it is probably a 
very small stream, but its length may be con¬ 
siderable, Immediately above the open plain 
in which Dr, Thonason joined the Ipdus, it 
would appear to have a very rocky and rugged 
phaunel. He followed np the left bank of the 
Indus, which gradually assumed a more aortli- 
prly direction. The mouiifaifs on both sides 
approached Dsore river and ikow 

on the rigittl(iontmued aEtramelyr IpCty. The 


river now fio^d more rapidly, * aad was 
wider and ifiove skalloW, one tepid was 
less than 150 yards in -widtlu Banks of allu¬ 
vial clayey conglomeviite were Usually inters 
posed befween the mountains >and the river; 
forming cliffs which attained not Wnfhe^nently 
an elevation of fifty feet. Advancitig up ttrd 
stream he found that numerous hot Spriiiga 
rose on its banks, and sometimes under the 
water. The hottest of these had a tempera¬ 
ture of 17 4®. Prom these springs gas Was 
copiously evolved, smelling strongly of sul¬ 
phur ; lie nolioefi fish in the water of Pugha, 
at an elevation of nearly 15,500 feet above Che 
level of the sea, thus indicating that air at 
that elevation is not, from its rarity, insuffi¬ 
cient fur the support of life in animals breath¬ 
ing by gills. The whole of the lake plain of 
Pugha is covered, to the depth of several feet 
at least, with white salts, principally borax, 
which is obtained in a tolerably pare state by 
digging, the superficial layer, which contains n 
little mixture of other ssline matters, being 
lejected. There is at present little export of 
borax from Pugha, the demand for the snlViu 
upper India being very limited, and the export 
to Europe almost at an end. It has long been 
known that borax is produced naturally in 
different parts of Thibet, and the salt imported 
thence into India was at one time the princr- 
pal source of supply of the European market. 
Dr. Thomson quotes Mr, Saunders (Turner^s 
Thibet, p. 406.) as describing from hearsay the 
borax lake north of Jigatzi as twenty miles in 
circumference, and says that tJie borax is dug 
from its margins, the deeper and more central 
parts producing common salt. Prom the 
account of Mr. Blane (Ph. Trans. 1787, p. 
297), who described, from the information of 
the natives, the borax district north of Lnek- 
now, and, therefore, in the more western part 
of the course of the Sanpu, it would appear 
that the lake there contains boraoie acid, and 
that the borax is artificially prepared by ffltui?at- 
ing the 3esquicarbaiiete of st^a, which is so 
universally produced on the surface of Tibet, 
with the acid. At least, the statement, 
that the production of borax is dependeift on the 
amount of soda, leads to this ooncluston. Mr. 
Saunders does not notice any hot springs in 
the neighbourhood of the borax, but in the 
more western district, described by ML Bhtne, 
hot springs seem to aeoompany the borax lake 
as at Pugha. It is not impossible that the 
three districts in which the occurrenoe of borax 
has been noticed^ wbieh are only a very small 
portion of those which exist, may represent 
three stages of oneajad ths tame phenomenon. 
The boracio acid lsk:e may, by the gradual 
influx of soda, be gradually eonverM Inta 
bona, wbioh| Irpoi 4s great ilill 

be ^ formed* Qu the dmitmgei 
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or'S^ryiiigr*up of such a Jake, a borax plain, 
aimiiar to that of Pu^ha» irould bo left behind. 

In erery part of the Himalaya, and of West* 
era Tibet, wherever the mountains attain a auf* 
Hcient elevation to be covered with ^lerpetual 
•now, glaciers are to be found. In the lofty 
chain of the cis-and trans-Sutlej Himalaya, and 
of theHouen-lun. whose peaks rise to a very great 
height, and collect iti winter enormous depths 
of snow, they are of great length. In the central 
parts of Thibet which are often lower, and even 
in their loftiest parts are less snowy than the 
bounding chains, the glaciers are of inferior 
dimensions where the snow-bed is at once cut 
oS abruptly in an ice cliff, which can hardly 
be said to be in motion or rather whose motion 
must be almost entirely from above downwards. 
Moraines, which, on the larger glaciers and 
among mountains of easily decaying rocks 
are of astonishing dimensions, form the mar¬ 
gins of each glacier, and also occur longi¬ 
tudinally on different parts of their surface, 
increaaiug iu number as the glacier advances, 
till at last the different series whose origin 
cgp long be traced to the different ramifica¬ 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. 
En route to Karakoram, after leaving the Nu- 
bra valley, when a sufficient elevation above 
his encampment had been gained. Dr. Thom< 
•on obtained a commanding view of the gla 
eier which occupied the continuation of the 
main valley* It was nearly straight, and he 
believes, at least five or six miles long ; dis¬ 
tances, however, are so difficult to estimate 
on snow, that this must be regarded as a mere 
guess. The inclination of its surface was con¬ 
siderable ; but, while the distance remained 
donbtful, no just estimate of the height of the 
ridge from which it descended could be made. 
On each side, two or three lateral glaciers, 
deseending from the mountains by which it 
was enclosed, contributed to increase its size, 
all loaded with heaps of stones, which had at 
the lower end of the central glacier so accu¬ 
mulated as completely •to cover its whole 
surface. One day at starting, he proceeded 
along the edge of the small plain close to 
which he had been encamped. On the right 
band was an ancient moraine, which prevented 
him from seeing the road in advance. At the 
upper end of the plain he found a small 
atreamlet running parallel to the moraine; 
and about a mile from camp reached the end of 
admail glacier, from which the streamlet bad 
its origin. Crossing the latter, which was 
still partially frozen, he ascended in a deep 
bellow between the left side of the glacier and 
tbe moraine. The icy mass had not yet begun 
to tbaw, tbe temperature being stilt below 
fseesing. After half a mile he ascended on 
tbe sttWaee of the ice. and to toon as be did 
ftb was enabled to see that the glades bad its 


origin in a ravine on the south, and entered 
tbe main valley almost opposite to him. The 
great body of the ice took a westerly direct 
tion, forming the glacier along which he had 
been travelling ; but a portkm formed a clifF 
to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into a 
small, apparently deep, lake. At the distance 
of perhaps five hnndred yards there was another 
glacier, which descended from a valley in the 
northern range of mountains, and like the one 
on which he stood, presented a perpendicular 
wall to the little lake. Bight and left of the 
lake were enormous piles of boulders, ocen* 
pying the interval between its margin and the 
mountains, or rather filling up a portion of the 
space which it would otherwise have occupied. 
Into this very singular hollow he descended, 
on a steep icy slope, and passing along the 
northern margin of the lake, ascended on the 
glacier beyond ; as before, between the ice and 
on reaching the surface of the second glacier, 
he found that a similar but smaller depression 
lay beyond it to the east, in which also there 
was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
beyond it. This third glacier also came from 
the north, and was u much more formidable 
mass than those Which had already been cross¬ 
ed. It was very steep, and was covered with 
snow, which was beginning to thaw more than 
was convenient. When at tbe highest part, 
he found that though apparently nearly level, 
it sloped downwards sensibly though Very 
slightly for nearly half a mile, in an easterly 
direction. It was evident to him that be had 
now reached tbe highest part of the ascent, 
which he assumed to be 17,600 feet, and that 
the crest of the pass was covered by this 
glacier* (Z>r. Thomson's Travels in Western 
Himalaya and Thibet.) In the mouths of the 
Indus the tides rise about 9 feet at full moon 
and flow and ebb with great violence parti¬ 
cularly near the sea, when they flood and 
abandon the banks with equal and incredible 
velocity. At 75 miles from the ocean, they 
cease to be pereeptable. See Floods; Glaciers. 

Below the junction of tbe Panjab rivers 
doivn to Sehwan. the Indus takes the name 
of Sar, Siro or Sira ; from below Hy¬ 
derabad to the sea. it is called Lar, and the 
intermediate portion is called Wicholo (bich, 
Hindi), or Central, representing the district 
lying immediately around Hyderabad, just as. 
on the Nile, the Wustani. or Midlands of the 
Arabs, represented the tract between Upper 
and Lower Egypt. Sir A. Barnes mentions 
that Sar and l^r are two Bnluch words for 
North and South. The Indus, or Biudh, has 
been called by that name from time immemorial 
to the preseht day. by the thces on its banks.. 
Tbe ancients knew that this wm the natiVe 
appellation. Pliny (lib. 6 yl.Xaays i 
incofis Siudtts sppellatos.** The Grieeks 
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1h6 nume —The Chinese call the river Sin-tou. 
After traversing the country of Cban-thaii, 
from the Sotttb*£a»t to the North-west, it 
enters Lndakby on its eastern frontier about 
thirty miles east of Leh, its capital, it bends 
more to the north, then inclines to the west, 
and having been joined by several larice strc tms 
and mountain torrents, turns to the south, 
towards the plains, constituting the great re* 
ceptacle of the masses of melted snow, which 
are periodically brought from the lofty ridges 
of Tibet, to fertilise the alluvial tracts of West¬ 
ern India. From the sudden melting of these 
vast accumulations of ice, and from temporary 
obstacles, occasioned by glaciers and ava¬ 
lanches in its upper course, this river is subject 
to irregularities, and especially to debacles, or 
cataclysms, one of which, attributed to a land 
slip, in 1841, produced terrific devastation 
along its course, down even to Atlock. 

At the confluence of Sinh-ka-bab with the 
Shayuk, the principal river which joins it on 
the north from the Karakorum mountains, the 
river takes the name of Aba Sin, * Father 
Sindh,* or Indus proper, and fl.)vving then 
between lofty rocks, which confine its turioua 
waters, receiving the tribute of vudous streams, 
and at Aoho expanding into a broader surface, 
it renchea Derbend, the north-western angle 
of the Punjab, v/here (about 650* miles from its 
source) it is 100 yards wide in August^ its 
fullest season. From Derbend it traverses a 
plain, in a broad channel of no great depth 
to Attock, in 38® 54'N. lat„ 72° J 8" E long., 
havi«»g, about *200 yards above this place, re¬ 
ceived the river of Cabnl, almost equal iii 
breadth and volume, and attains a widtli of 858 
feet, with a rapid boiling current, runninjj (in 
August) at the rate of six miles an hour. Vari¬ 
ous accounts, however^, are given of the breadth 
of the Indus at Attock, which depends not 
only upon the season but the state of the river 
upwards. The breadth was fourirl by Mr. El- 
pinnstoiie, in June to be 260 ,^nrds ; by 
Mr. Trebeck, in November about 100 yards ; 
by Sir A. Burnes, in March, 120 yards. But 
Lieutenant Barr found the river at Attock, in 
March, awollen with rain, had split into vnri- ^ 
pus branches, and bounded with resistless 
speed, dashing its waters into foam against I 
the rocks. Its violence had swept away the 
bridge of boats. The river of Cabul is con¬ 
sidered to be the Cophones of Arrian, and the 
jOophas of of Strabo. 

Attock is the limit of the upward naviga¬ 
tion pf the Indus. From Attack the course of 
the Indus to the sea, 040 miles, is south and 
sootb-^westy sometimes along a rocky phanuel, 
between high perpendicular diffs, or forcing its 
roaring, amidst huge boul- 
4«»s,^ body of iralcr being pent 
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f whirlpools, dangerous to navigation, to Kala- 
bagb, in lat., 82° 67' N. long,, 71‘'8^ JS. 
situated in a gorge of the great Salt Ksnge, 
through which the river rushes forth into the 
plain. In this part of its course it has acquired 
the name of Nil-ab, or * Blue water,* from the 
colour imparted to it by the blue limestone 
hills through which it Dows. There are some 
remains of a town on the bank of the river, 
named Nilab (where Timur crossed the Indus), 
supposed to be the Naulibus or Naulibe of 
Ptolemy. From the middle of May to Sep¬ 
tember, the upward navigation from Kalabagh 
to Attock is impracticable;^ the downward 
voyage may be performed at all seasons. The 
villages in this section of the river are perched 
on the verge of its banks, standing on the bare 
rock, without a blade of vegetation near them. 
At Kalabagh, the Indus enters a level ooun- 
try, having, for a short time, the Khusooree 
hills, which rise abruptly, on the right. 
now becomes muddy, and as far as Mitinn* 
kote, about 350 miles, the banks being low, 
the river, when it rises, inundates the country 
sometimes as far as the eye can reach. Hence 
the channels are continually changing, and the 
soil of the country being soft, a “ mud basin** 
as Lieutenant Wood terms it, the banks and 
bed of the river are undergoing constant altera¬ 
tions. These variations, added to the shoals, 
and the ten ific blasts occasionally encountered 
in this part of the river, are great impedi¬ 
ments to navigation. The population on its 
banks are almost amphibious; they Janncli 
upon its surface, sustained by inflated skins 
or mussuks, dried gourds, and empty jars used 
for catching the celebrated pulla bsh. 

At MittunkotP, the Indus is often 2,000 
yards broad, and near this place, in lut.i 
28^55' N. long., 70® 28' E. it is joined, 
without violence, by the Punjnud,. a large navi¬ 
gable stream, the collected waters of the Sutlej; 
Beas, . Ravi, Chenab, and Jelum. Its trud 
channel, then a mile and a quarter wid^, 
flows thence through Sind, sometimes severed 
into distinct streams, and discharges its dif¬ 
ferent branches by various mouths into the. 
Indian Ocean after a course of 1,650 fflileSi 
The Indus when .joined by the Punjuud^ 
never shallows, in the dry season/to less than 
fifteen feet, and seldom preserves so great ft 
breadth as half a mile. Keeled boats are ]!i6t 
suited to its navigation, as they are liable ta 
be up-set. The Zoliruk, or native boat, 
flat bottomed. (See Boats.) Gold is found iii 
some parts of the sands of the Indus* « 

The languages spoken on the North-west^i^ 
border of India are dialects of Hindi, < but 
BujOficLently duitiuct to ba ealled 
Panjabi and Kashmiri.. LieutenantLeeeb 
deed has given vocabularies of sevhW lan.^ 
guages spoken pa tbo west of the ladi». The^ 
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weftlern border tribes are still mostly under 
patriarchal governments. In the more southerly, 
are the various Baiucli tribes in the territories 
to which they give their name, and whose 
language is said by Captain Kaverty to be a 
mixture of Persian, Sindi, Punjabi, Hindi and 
Sanscrit. The Brahui tribes in Saharawan 
and Jhalawan, whose great chief is the khan 
of Kliilat, ethnologists consider to be of the 
aame Scyihic stock as the Dravidian races in 
the peninsula, and infer from tliis that tlie 
passage of the Dravidian tribes from Turan was 
along the valley of the Indus. The Brahui 
physical type is Scyihio and the language has 
strong Dravidian affinities. The Brahui is 
a genuine representative of the pre* Iranian 
population of S. E. Irania or Behichistan. 
The Jat of the lower ludns, appear to be of 
the same race as the Braliui and are almost 
black— Elliot, 625. History of the Funjab, 
Vol, 8, D. See Hindoo ; Kellek ; Khelat; 
Khyber ; Koree ; Krishna, Kukha; Jet, Ladak, 
Panjab; Scylax ; Semiraraus ; Sudra; Tibet. 

INDUS COAL. See Coal. 

INDUVANSA, or Lunar race in the Raj* 
Tarringini and Kajaoli, the Induvansa family 
are shown to be descendants of Panda 
through his eldest son Yoodishtra. These 
works, celebrated in Rajwarra as collections of 
genealogies and historical facts, by the pundits 
Vedyadhra and Ragonath, were compiled 
under the eye of the most learned prince of his 
period, Sowae Jey Sing of Amber, and give the 
various dynasties which ruled at iiidraprestha, 
or Dehli, from Yoodishtra to A^icramaditya. 
The Ttirringini commences with Adinath, or 
liishubdeva, being the Jain theogony. Rapidly 
noticing the leading princes of the dynasties 
discussed, they pass to the birth of the kings 
Dhritarashtra and Pandu, and their offspring, 
detailing the causes of their civil strife to that 
ooniiict termed the Mahabharat, or great AVar. 
The origin of every family, whether of east 
or west, is involved in fable. That of the 
Pandu is entitled to as much credence as the 
birth of Romulus, or other founders of a race. 
Their traditions were probably invented 
to cover some great disgrace in the Pandu 
family, and have relation to the story already 
related of Vyasa, and the debasement of this 
branch of the Heri-cula. Accordingly, on the 
death of Pandu, Duryodhnna, nephew of Pandu 
(son of Dhritarasbtra, who from blindness 
could not inherit), asserted their illegitimacy 
before the assembled kin at Hastinapoor. AVith 
tlie aid, however, of the priesthood, and the 
blind Dhritarasbtra, his nephew, Yoodishtra, 
elder son of Pandu, was invested by him with 
the seal of royalty, in the capital of Hastinapoor. 
Buryodbana’s plots against the Pandu and 
bis partiians were lo numerous, that the live 
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brothers deiei miued to leave for a while iheit 
ancestral abodes on the Ganges. They sought 
shelter in foreign countries about the Indus 
and were first protected by Droopdeva, king of 
Panchulica, at whose capital, Kampiinagara, 
the surrounding princes had arrived as suitors 
for the hand of his daughter, Droopdevi. But 
the prize was destined for the exiled Pandu, 
and the skill of Arjoona in archery obtained him 
the fair, who threw round his neck the 
burraala or garland of marriage.’* The disap¬ 
pointed princes indulged their resentment 
against tlie exile ; but from Arjoona’s bow they 
suffered the fate of Penelope’s suitors and the 
Pandu brought home his bride, who became 
the wife in common of the five brothers-man- 
ners decisively Scythic. This marriage, so in¬ 
consistent with hindu delicacy, is glossed 
over. Admitting the polyandrism, but in 
ignorance of its being a national custom-puerile 
reasons are interpolated. In the early annals 
of the same race, predecessors of the Jessulmer 
family, the younger son is made to succeed: 
also a Scythic or Tatar custom.— Rajas^ 
than, Vol. I. pp. 47, 48. 

INDYE RU. Mahr. Andgeri. Can. 

INDZAR. Pdsut. Grewia betulsefolia, Juss, 
ajso P'icus caricoides* 

INERTIA or Ajiva. See Jains. 

INFANTE, Don Henrique. See Marco Palo. 

INFANTICIDE. Ohihiren are greatly 
longed for by all the races inhabiting the 
Fouth and east of Asia. A prevailing feel¬ 
ing regarding tht*m is such as is express¬ 
ed in Psalm cxxvii. 4, 5, “ as arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty man, so are the 
children of the youth. Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them, they shall not be 
ashamed, but they shall speak with the ene¬ 
mies in the gate,” for, most persons will hesi¬ 
tate to attack a large united family. But the 
longing is for male children. Amongst Hindus 
and Chinese, with whom spirit worship largely 
prevails, sons are particularly longed for in 
order to obtain from them duties to the 
manes of their parents. The eastern custom 
of nursing a child from the hip or side, as in 
Isaiah lx. 4, is still continued, and a child 
[ born after vows, is still, as in Proverbs xxxi, 
2, called the son of a vow. As in Genesis 
I XXV. 6, the children of mahoraedans, born 
[ of a wife of humbler birth, or of a harem 
I woman, are not deemed equal in social rank to 
the children of a high-born wife. Infanticide 
is still continued amongst certain rajpoot 
races, not however for the fulfilment of any vow 
or from any religious duty, but pride or 
poverty induce them to destroy their female 
children, and many rajput tribes have tlm 
utmost difficulty in obtaining wives. The OhU 
nese have complete power over tbeir offspring 
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even to life, but in no country of the south¬ 
east of Asia is the sacrificing of children on 
religious grounds, continued, though down to 
comparatively recent historic times, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, Carthaginians, Arnroseans; Syrians, Bh- 
bylooians and even Israelites and their neigh¬ 
bours on both sides of the Jorciau, sacrificed 
their children with the hoped for object of 
averting any great and serious misfortune. 
A Phcenician legend is of El, the strong, offer¬ 
ing up his son Yediid or Yediil, the beloved. 
El being the Kronos. (Bunsen, iii. 286.) Malekh 
Bel was the same as the Tyrian Hercules, or 
Moloch or Bal-Moloch, to whom, as also to 
Hecate and Melekhet Artemia, dogs were sacri¬ 
ficed. Ill Babylonia (Is. Ixvi. 3, Ez. xiii. 
18, xxxiv. 20) their neck or backbone had 
to be broken unless redeemed. 'I he principal 
sacrifices offered to Hercules Usoo, as well 
as to his mythical companion,were human beings, 
which in Laodicia of Phoenicia might be ran* 
soraed by a doe. At Carthage, the practice of 
sacrificing their favourite children, and those 
of the highest rank in honour of Hercules, 
continued down to their latest wars. The 
legend of the Grecian Hercules is that he be¬ 
came insane, burned his own children, as well 
ns those of his twin brother Iphicles, and 
murdered his guest Iphitus, {Bunsen, iv. 212, 
213.) The Greeks exposed their children on the 
highways to perish with hunger, or to be de¬ 
voured by beasts of prey, and had their bar¬ 
barous practice sanctioned by some of their 
most celebrated lawgivers. Among the Ro¬ 
mans the custom of infanticide also prevailed 
as it did on the first discovery of America, 
among some of the savage tribes of that conti¬ 
nent. It is probable, says Maltlius, that 
the practice of infanticide l»ad prevailed from 
the earliest of ages in Greece.—And when 
Solon permitted the exposing of child ten, it is 
probable that hs only gave the sanction of Inrv 
to a custom already prevalent. Of all the state 
of Greece, the Thebans are mentioned by /Elian, 
as the only exception to the general practice of 
exposing infants at the will of their parents. 
By the other states of Greece, infanticide 
was sanctioned and regulated by law, under 
legal provisions, for the regulation of this 
practice. Malthus, vol. I. p. 291, in a note 
says; how completly the laws relating to 
the encouragement of marriage and of children 
were despised, appears from a speech of 
Minucius Felix, in Octavio. Gap, 30. 
** Vos enim video procreates filios nunc fer- 
is ct avibus exponere, nunc adstrangulatos 
xnisero mortis gencre elidere ; Suntqum in ipsis 
viscaribus raedicanmibus epotis originem futuri 
hominis extingunnt et parricidium faciant ante 
quam pariant.” This crime, he adds bad grown 
so much into a custom in Rome, that even Pliny 
attempts to excuse it; quonratn aliquarum 


I fecunditfls plena liberis tali venia iiidiget, 

I 4. xxix. c. 4. 

! Among the Canaanites, the Phenicians and 
the Carthaginians, the sacrifice of children was 
prescribed as a propitiation to their sangui¬ 
nary deities Moloch and Kronos* In India, 
infanticide was long supposed to have 
been confined to the tribes of Rajkumar 
or Rajavansa, who inhabit districts in 
the neighbourhood of Benares, but a larger 
knowledge disclosed the existence of a similar 
practice among several tribes in Guzerat, all 
through R;ijputann, and in many other parts 
of India. The Rajkumar and Rajavansa, in a 
portion of the territories of Oude and the ad¬ 
joining provinces; and others, the Jharejab, in 
the countries of Kutch and Guzerat on the 
western side of the peninsula of India 
alleged that the practice of female infanticide 
had existed for 4,900 years, and the late 
General Walker in an account "published by 
Major Moor, in an interesting work on this 
subject, estimated the number of deaths of fe¬ 
male children annually, in Kutch and Guzerat 
only, at no less than thirty thousand. 

When Captain Wallis visited Otaheite and 
the neighbouring islands in the South Sea, the 
practice was unliesitatingly avowed by the 
lascivious Eereeoie societies in these islands.. 
In China, and also in Japan, infant murder 
is at the present time prevalent ; the horrid 
practice of female infanticide was common over 
all Arabia, in the time of Mahomed and is 
frequently reprobated in the Koran. 

It was the custom of the Tnlpur dynasty of 
Sind to put to death all children born to the 
princes of slave women. Dr. Burnes was in¬ 
formed that one member of the family alone 
had destroyed 27 of his illegitimate offspring. 
Dr. Cooke saw mummy like bodies of infants 
in a cave i»i Bhagwana in Beluchistan, some of 
which had a comparatively recent appearance. 
Infanticide of girl infants was common in Saur- 
radah, by entombing them alive, or wrapping 
them in cloth and so burying them. It was put 
an end to by Colonel John Campbell about the 
year 1848. In tl)e great cities of Pekin and Can¬ 
ton, 8ir George Staunton found the exposure of 
children to be very common. Among theChinese, 
however, it is to b« ascribed to their extreme 
poverty. In India, the practice of infanticide 
obtains under two sets of circumstances : 1st, 
in cases of illegitimacy when widows and their 
paramours are the instigators, and the sex of 
the victim is not of much moment in determin¬ 
ing the crime ; 2nd, in the case of female in¬ 
fants among Hnjpuls, Sikhs, Jats and some 
mahomedan tribes. The motives to this 
crime are complex, though mainly, the small 
value and low estimate of the female sex, 
and the fear that women will bring diagraee 
on the family, but other collateral feel- 
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logs contribute, such as the expenses of mar¬ 
riage, ibte sense of being under a moral and 
pecuniary obligation to a son-in^laiv who, 
aware of the disgrace entailed by religious 
and traditionary feelings, upon a daughter’s 
attaining puberty unmarried, practises upon 
the feelings of the father for purposes of 
extortion ; the insane sense of. honor which 
will not brook the thought of a datighter 
marrying beneath her, or remaining un¬ 
married ; and the conceit and exclusiveness of 
a small tribe or caste which disdains inter¬ 
marriage with another. The law of popula¬ 
tion wliich provides for an excess of the 
female sex, coupled with the necessity of 
marriage before puberty, constitute another 
fundamental ground of infanticide. Polygamy 
also, especially among the Kulin brahmans, 
and polyandry, as among the Koonds, 
prompt to the crime, because both practices 
abolish a mutual and reciprocal sense in the 
parent of the duty of supporting the off¬ 
spring. But irrepressible sexual passion in 
the male remains, and leads to two consequent 
crimes—child-stealing and barter, and unna¬ 
tural crimes. 

Infanticide was greatly condemned hy the 
Sikh guru Oovind who says “With the slayers 
of daughters whoever has intercourse, him do 
I curse. And, again, “ Whosoever takes food 
from the slayers of daughters, shall die un¬ 
absolved.” 

Female infanticide, by violent measures, has 
greatly decreased amongst the jat tribes; but 
many children are allowed to die by neglect, 
The great cause of the crime was the excessive 
expenditure for their marriage, but this has 
been greatly curtailed. Mr. Duncan was the first 
who brought the prevalence of infanticide to 
the notice of the British rulers of Indio. He 
became acquainted with its existence in 1780 
while at Juan pore, and he. imluced the Kaj- 
kuraar tribe who practised it to enter into n cove¬ 
nant to discontinue the Imrrid practice, winch 
the covenant recognised to be condemned in the 
Brahma Bywnr Purana ns a great crime. After 
the conquest of the Fanjnb, by the British, Mr. 
C. Koikes, called a public meeting of the 
airdars and chiefs at Amritsar; the meeting re- 
eognized ns the causes for killing their female 
children the expenses of marriage for dowers 
and for the exactions of the Bhnt, the Kai, the 
Dut, the Bhand, the Noi, the Merasi and other 
beggars, and the meeting resolved to dis¬ 
continue, and suppress the practice. Indeed 
among the many pressing measures of re¬ 
form stopped by the mutiny, was the passing 
of an Act, actually draughted, to preveut and 
punish the crime of female infanticide. In 
iS66, Mr. Moore, a special commissioner, had 
nitde the most startling revelations as to the 
prevalence of the orime in the Bustee district. 


The subject was overlooked till 1867, when 
Mr. Hobart, a young civilian, was sent into 
the same district to report whether, as was sup* 
posed, the practice had abated since 1856, 
Instead of this he discovered that the houses of 
certain Rajpoot clans were floored with skulls . 
and the tanks choked with infants* bones. Sir 
William Muir, at once put repressive measures 
in force, and applied to the Government of 
India for immediate legislation ; the Hon’blc 
Mr. Strachey accordingly moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill, and took occasion to trace the 
history of our relation to the crime from the 
days of Jonathan Duncan. If Suttee was bad, 
the continued prevalence of female infanticide, 
in our oldest districts is much worse. The 
races in Biitish India, with whom ii has been 
customary to sacrifice their female children are 
the Jut or Jat, the Rahlore raj puts of Jeypore 
and Joudpore, the Jahreja rajputs of Cutch and 
the Rajkomnr race, the Sourah of Ganjam and 
the polyadric Todah race on the Neilgherries.—• 
Browne on Infanficuh. Cormack on Infanti^ 
tide. Friend of India, Calcutta Hc'oiew. 
CormaeFs Female Infanticide, pp. 44, 4B. 

( Cole, Myth, Hind, i. 178, MalcvlndB History 

' of Persia, Vul, II. p. 341. Bnrnes. Sinde,p, 
59. Frmale Infaniiride, p. 43. Calcutta 
Jievmv^ January 1871,;?. 45. Govind. Reket 
Nameh. Extra to the Grunt*b. Cunningham*s 
History of the Sikhs^ p, 363. See China ; 

I Harm ; Difaiiticide ; Uajput. 

I INFANTS.—xviii. 15. They brought 

unto Him .also infants, that He would touch 
them. When a liiiidu spiritual guide (gooroo) 
visits a disciple, the latter takes his child to 
him lor his blessing ; placing the infant before 
ilie gooroo, and forcing its liead down to his 
feet, the parent solicits his bbssing, which he 
uives in some such words as these:—* Live 
long;’ he learned; or, ‘ Be rich.* The usual 
blessing of a mahomedan faqir, or of a maho- 
medan man or woman, is Jio-baba,Live my child, 
Jlo sahib. Live sir. Jio bibi sahib, hazrat 
Maryam ka saya, Live, lady, under the protec¬ 
tion of the Lady Mary, 

INFERNO. Sp. Argemone Mexicana, Linn* 
INGA BIG EMIN A, milde. 

Mimosa bigemiua.— Linn. | M. lucida.— R&xd, 
Bung-mai-zah..,. Burm. Iron wood Eng. of Bur- 

Ta-nyen... ,, mah? 

Katur konua. 

This tree grows in the Konkans, NepauU 
Assam and Fegu. It is of smaller girth thfin 
the I. xylocarpa, but grows to a great height, 
and has a black wood. Like the I. xylocarpa, 
it is called Iron wood by the English in Pegu 
and Tenasserim. In native gardens it it,an 
ornamental tree, with sweet scented blossoms 
and affording a thick beautiful shade. Its sc^s 
are poisonous when taken internailyi noiwitl 
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standing which they arc cold at a high price in 
the b«aar, and are used by Burmese and Karens 
as a condiment to their preserved fish,— Drs. 
Boxb. McClelland^ Mohon, Voigt. 

INGA COCHLIOCARPUS. See Inga. 

INGA DULCIS— and A, 

Mimosa dulcis—Pithrcolobium dnlce, 
Btnih. 

Manilla Tamarind, Eng. Sima chinta. Tel. 

Sweet Inga .„ „ Chinduga ... „ 

Curkapuili marain...TAM.l 

This small tree is from the Philippines, now 
grown in India ; attains to 12 to IS inches 
in diameter, and resemb’es the hawthorn in 
general appearance. It was introduced, 
into the Philippine islands, but was a 
Mexican tree, which the Spaniards introduced 
into the Eastern Archipelago. It furnishes a 
hard wood. It is a most valuable hedge plant, 
perhaps the best in India, and is now sparingly 
used along some of the railway lines of the 
peninsula. The pulp of the fruit is edible, Pods 
curiously twisted.— Drs. Voigt^ Gleghorn in 
M, E. j. n. 

INGAXYLOCAUPA, D. 0.; W. ^ A. 
Mimosa xylocarpa, Roxb. i 

Xylia dolabiiformis, I Acacia xylocarpa,lFf7/de. 

Btnih, I 

Pyen-ka-do ...Burm. Janiboo . .Hind> 

Yeroof. Can ? Erool of. Malabar* 

Jambay. ,, Ernvalu marum ...Tam. 

Jamba mara Can.Mahr. Malei averei .. ?? 

Betada svfamamUl vrik- Tangedu . Tel. 

sha. «...Can ?? Kond a Tangedu. 

Iron wood of Arracan, Boja of the Godavery. 
Partridge wood .. Eng. 

This valuable timber tree is remarkable for its 
thick woody legume; it grows to a large size 
is a stately tree whicli blossoms during the hot 
season, at which period it is nearly destitute of 
foliage, and is met w ith in many parts of iiouth- 
ern India, in varying abundance. It is abun¬ 
dant in ti»e Walliar forests of Coimbatore, it 
is also abundatjt in North Canara, particularly 
between Sircee and Yellapore, and is not un¬ 
common in the sen board forests of the Bombay 
Presidency, south of Pan well. In Canara and 
Sunda, it grows chietly above the ghats in 
Soopeli and Danclelee, where it grows large ; 
and, there, its tongh and strong wood is very 
useful in house building, ft is met with in 
the Godavery forests where it grows very large 
on the mountains, and there is much of it in the 
, Vizagnpatam district. Dr. McClelland says, 
that in the Southern forests of Pegu, it is a 
plentiful large tree, fifteen to eighteen inches 
in tliameler, very lofty and straight, and would 
afifbrd excellent spars for naval purposes, if not 
too heavy. It is most pleniiful in Prome, 
especially near the forks of the Tenasserim, and 
very abundant in Amherst, Mergui and Tavoy. 
In the Prome forests, it is nsnally about 6 feet 
in girth, but in all the other branches of the 
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Tenasserim, it attains a larger size, frequently 
8 or 9 feet. Dr. Brandis says it is abundant 
throughout the forests on and near the hills of 
British Burroah, and is, there, a magnificent 
tree. The sap wood is attacked by white ants 
and decays easily, but it is very limited in l^rge 
trees. The heart wood of full grown trees is of 
a chocolate colour and isAsaid to last as long as 
teak. This wood would be invaluable if it were 
not for its weight. It is of a very superior 
quality, is dark coloured, very hard, and dense, 
strong and durable, &c It is used, however, for 
house and bridge posts, ploughs, boat anchors, 
in the construction of carls for naves of wheels 
and for all purposes demanding great strength, 
such as crooks for ships—knees and bends, 
posts, piles, and biiclges : it is excellent for 
railway sleepers and is recommended for handles 
of chisels, gauges, &c., but is too heavy for 
other ordnance purposes. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 60 to 66. Ill a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells, there, at 12 annas per cubic foot. In 
the Bombay Presidency, the tree does not grow 
straight to any size, and there it is not available 
for house or ship building. An inch bar, of the 
Coimbatore w'ood, sustained ibs. 5A0. It is one 
of the Iron woods of the Arracan and Pegu 
provinces, the other being the I. bigemiha. 
Nails cannot be driven into it. The hard 
wood, is as impervious to white ants as leak 
and is even more durable in the ground. Na¬ 
tives assured Dr. Mason that they had seen 
house posts of this wood taken up after having 
stood forty years, and that the part which had 
Uen buried was as sound as new timber, 
Mr. Rohde did not meet with it in the CirCars 
exceeding a foot or 14 inches in diameter, and, 
then, always faulty in the centre, he thinks it a 
good wood for screens, framing of furniture, 
linings of drawers, tool liandles, and kenerally 
for all purposes, for which a moderately bard, 
strong wood, not liable to split or cast about, 
is required. In the Madras Gun Carriage 
Manufactory, it is used for poles, axle cases, 
and braces for transport limbers, poW and 
yokes for water carls, checks, axle cases for 
transport carriages, light mortar carts. In 
Mysore, it is used for furniture, shafts, plough 
heads and knees, and crooked timbers in ship 
building, and railway sleepers. It has been 
largely used on the Madras Railway, the 
sleepers exhibit a very fair durability, and 
it has* been employed extensively for 
piles, transoms and walling pieces. In small 
scantlings, it is liable to split and warp under 
exposure to the weather.—Drs. 
McClelland^ Brandis, Mason, Qihson, and 
Olegimn, in OonservatoVs RsparU Cagjdain 
Bancs, Mn Calcutta and Madras 







INGOULETZ. 


IKGRACH, 


hgucB qf the Exhibition of 1862. Captain 
fmkle and Colonel Maitland. Report of Acting 
Chief Engineer, Madrae Uailway, Records of 
ike Consulting Engineer, favoured through 
Mr, Elwin and Captain Prendergast, Ainslie*s 
Mat, Med. p.2lS, 

INGANl, or Injni. Oxide of manganese. 

INJAS, a Java wood of a brownish red 
colour, and very briiile^used for liousehold furni¬ 
ture, cabinet-ware, &c. 

INQHILIKAM. Tam. Cinnabar, 

INGHULAM, Sans. Cinnabar. 

INGHURDl. Sans, Amygdalus com¬ 
munis. The almond. 

INGHUHU. Sing. Ginger. 

INGINIGAHA. Singh. Strychnos potato¬ 
rum, L, 

INGIE OR ENGIE. Eurm. A white 
linen jacket used as an article of dress by Bur- 
mans.— Winter's Burma, p. 54. 

INGIVI. Sing. Strychnos potatorum. 

ING LEET-MEN. Buhm. An ambiguous 
expression adopted by Burmese, as a salve to 
their pride, for use when compelled to hold in¬ 
tercourse with a dij 4 nitary who is not in their 
view an anointed king. It may apply to the 
queen of England or to the Governor General.— 
Yule's Embassy. 

INGLIS. Hind., a pensioner. The word is 
a corruption of “ Invalids.''^ 

INGOMAAS. See Dolichos bulbosus. 

INGOT, a small wedge-shaped muss of 
tin, copper, gold or silver, &c. of an 
indefinite size and weight. About 40 ingots 
of tin go to the ton. In some countries ingots 
of the precious metals pass currenr, as silver 
in China. In Burmah gold and silver ingots, 
of half an ounce weight avoirdupois, form part 
of the local currency.— Simmond's Diet. 

INGOULE rZ, on leaving its banks and tra¬ 
velling eastward over the steppe, are to be ob¬ 
served innumerable tumuli uf a breadth and 
height hardly credible. The different mounds 
in this immense region of the dead, vary greatly 
in size ; and, where one of unusual magnitude 
presents itself, it is generally surrounded by 
several of smaller dimensions. There can be 
no doubt that the larger tumuli are raised 
over the bodies of princes and heroes ; and the 
minor sort cover the remains of the followers 
of their armies, or of their state. The expanse 
occupied by monuments of the dead, extend 
regularly to the very farthest stretch of sight. 
Herodotus does not allow us to appro¬ 
priate these remote regions of sepulture 
to the casual circumstance of war. He declares 
them regular places of interment for whole 
nations, and particularly mentions, that when¬ 
ever the Scythians lost a king, or a chief, they 
assembled in great multitudes to solemnize his 
obsequies ; and, after making the tour of 
oertaia districts of the kingdom with the corpse 


they stopped in the country of the Gerrhi, a 
people who lived in the most distant parts of 
Scyihia, and over whose lands the sepulchres 
were spread. A large quadrangular excavation 
was then made in the earth (in dimensions 
more like a hall of banquet than a grave), and 
within it was placed a sort of bier bearing the 
body of the deceased prince. Daggers were 
laid at various distances around him, and the 
whole covered with pieces of wood and branches 
of the willow tree. In another part of the 
same immense tomb, were deposited the re¬ 
mains of one of the late sovereign’s concubirms, 
who had been previously strangled ; also his 
favorite servant, his baker, cook, horsekeeper, 
and even the horses themselves, all followed 
him to the grave, and were laid in the same 
tomb, with his most valuable property, and 
above all, a sufficient number of golden goblets. 
This done, the hollow was soon filled and sur¬ 
mounted with earth ; each person present being 
ambitious to do his part in raising the pile that 
was to honour his departed lord. About six 
miles from the ancient city of Sardis, 
near the lake Gygoeus, is still to bo 
seen part of the great tumulus erected in 
memory of Alyattes, father of Cioesus. It is 
described by Herodotus as of prodigious height, 
having a base of stones, on which three classes 
of people were employed to heap up its enor¬ 
mous bulk. In the time of Strabo the remains 
were two hundred feet higli, and the circumfer¬ 
ence three quarters of a mile. Several other 
tumuli surrounded it. This form of sepulture 
may be found all over the world ; and, how 
lasting it is, as a monument, may be gathered 
from the date of this very mound of Alyattes. 
which could not have been erected muchle^s than 
two thousand four hundred years ago, Alyattes 
having been contemporary with Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, the king of Babylon who destroyed Jeru¬ 
salem about six hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. Probably the smaller tumuli, com¬ 
monly seen encircling a large one, may contain 
the bodies of certain self-devoted members of 
thedeceased greatman’s family, who yet did not 
consider themselves high enough to share his 
actual grave ; or, perhaps, of his guards, who 
held it their duty to follow their master into 
the other world. And, as the fashion of these 
human immolations would, likely, prevail 
through all degrees of rank, we may easily 
account for the graduated sizes of other 
mounds which undulate these dismal deserts, 
even to the very horizon. In some parts, we 
find tumuli in distinct groups wide of each 
other ; and in other places they appear singly, 
like solitary and silent watch towers at dis- 
tanl stations — Porter's Travels, Vol, I. p. 
from 18 to 20. See Burial; Cairn?. 

INGRAGH, also Yang, also Tasb of Kan* 
gra. Fragavia vesca. — Linn, 





INK. 


INLAID WOKK. 


INGROMANIYUS. See Ahriman; Arians. 

IKGU. Malay, Assafcelida. 

INGUDI. Tel. Assafoetida, 

INGUDI. Sans Ternainalia catappa, Linn, 

INGUDI DADAM. Fruit of Terminalia 
catappa. 

INGUDI-TAILAM. Tel.? Almond oil. 

INGUGA CHETTU ? Tel. Strychnos 
potatorum. 

INGUVA, also Hingupatri chetlu Tel., 
Ferula assafcetida, L. Asafetida. This word 
is also generally applied to several kinds of 
Gardenia, some of which yieWUa medicinal 
gum, particularly the G. gummifera, from 
which is produced the resin called Dikamali. 

INGWER. Ger. Ginger. 

INGYA. Tel. Assafcetida. 

INHAYON—? A tree plentiful, of Akyab, 
furnishing a moderate sized wood, not much 
used_ Cal Cat, Ex, 1862. 

INIANE. Pol. Flaxseed. 

INJANf, Hind. Cymhopogon iwarancusa. 

IN-JEEN. BuiiM, A large tree, common 
in the upper provinces of Hurmah, flowers, 
small, pinkish yellow, very fragrant, growing 
in clusters, and celebrated in Burman poetry. 
Gaudama, is said to have died near one of 
these trees.— Malcolm, v, i,p, 192. 

INJl SHUKKU.Tam. Green ginger, Zin¬ 
giber officinalis. 

INJI NAP. Maleal. Fibre of Mimosa 
intsia. 

INJIBAR. Bistort root. 

INJINI.GASS. Singh., Strychnos potato¬ 
rum.— X. 

INJIN PEWOO. Buum. White Injin. 
Anglo-Burm. Found in abundance all over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
of a maximum length of 22 feet and maximum 
girth of 2 cubits. It is very light and perish¬ 
able and only fit for firewood.— Captain Dance, 

INJUBIN, Ar Honey. 

INK, a Japanese long measure, nearly 75 
inches. 


INK, Black. 


Ink; Inkt,............ DuT. 

Encro,. Fr. 

Diute,. Qer. 

Seahi, Quz. Hind. Perb. 

Inohiostro,. It. 

Atramentam,. Lat- 


Mangsi, Bawat. Malay. 


Mashi, .Maleal. 

TscberiiiIo>.Kus. 

Masi, ....Sans. 

Tinta,.. Sp. 

Blak,.Sw. 

.Tam. 

Sira,. Tel. 


The ordinary ink of the Chinese, composed 
of lamp black and glue, is sufficiently pure to 
be used in the arts. There are several varieties 
of ink, such as printing ink, writing ink, mark¬ 
ing ink, India ink, &c, composed of different 
ingredients, gall-nuts, copperas, gum, and log¬ 
wood, according to the purposes to which it 
is be applied. The ink of China is in small 
oblong cakes, readily diffusible in water. It is 
xnjtde of very fine lamp black, prepared with a 


peculiar glue, or jelly. The Tamools occasion* 
ally make ink with nearly the same mate* 
rials as in Europe, but that which is used by the 
writers in the Cutcherries is thus prepared. 
Fint^ a burnt rice water is to be made in this 
way ; half a seer of rice burnt black is to be well 
boiled in a seer and a half of water, till but one 
seer remains then strain off the dregs. To this 
seer of burnt rice water is to be added two pollams 
Komburruck or Lac, boil them well together 
and strain off the dregs. Half a seer of Carpoo 
veruum or Lamp black and half a pollam of 
Vullam pisin or gum arable are then to be 
well rubbed into a fine powder, and gradually 
added to the decoction of Komburruck and burnt 
rice water, when the whole are to be rubbed 
together and well shaken, at different intervals 
for the space of three days. The mahomedans 
thus prepare their ink, Take of Lamp black and 
gum arabic equal quantities and pound them 
together into a very fine powder. This powder 
is then to be moistened with the juice of the 
pulp of the Kuttalay or small AloC^, and well 
rubbed at intervals for two days together, after 
which it is to be formed into little cakes that 
are to be put on plantain leaves, and dried in 
the sun for use* 

For a good writing Ink take of Nut galls 2 
lbs. Sulphate of Iron 13 oz. Gum Arabic 13 oz. 
pound the galls, and take 14 bottles of water, of 
which take f and boil the gulls in it for 3 hours, 
in B large pot, cool, and pour off the clear liquid 
and strain the remainder (careful and repeated 
straining, is the great secret of successful 
ink making)—take the remaining, i of water 
and dissolve the iron and gum, boil cloves in it 
to prevent fungi, make all to 15 bottles of fluid. 
Strain 'evtry thing well.— Mat* Med, 
p, 175. 

INK, BLACK, for printers, is made of lamp 
black, linseed bil, rosin, brown soap, and a 
small quantity of indigo. 

INK BLUE, is made with indigo. 

INK, RED. 

Begapoo Mye... Tam-. 

Is prepared by adding a little water toShem 
puTigie (red cotton) luttooka doodi, Tel. also 
by sleeping and afterwards boiling chips of 
red dye woods in vinegar ; that formed by 
lake is not permanent. Red ink, is also made 
with brazil wood infused in vinegar adding 
alcohol, alum and gum.— Ain^e, Mat, Med, 
jp. 175. Rohde MS, S, 

INKITKIUN. Arab. Amber, 

INLAID WORK of Bombay, has been 
carried on in Bombay since the commencement 
of the nineteenth century having been origin¬ 
ally introduced from Hyderabad in Siud, It is 
said to have been introduced into Sind aboUt 
I twenty years previously from Persia; its native 
seat is supposed to be Shiraz. From Bombay 
I the work has been carried to ' Surat, Tbe 















INLAID WORK. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


XttaUriikls used in the work are 

A mineral green dye for dyeing the stag’s 

horn. 

Tin Wire (Kylacenotur) used in the orna- 
xnetntal veneering. 

Bandalwood, ebony and sappnnwood used 
ill the frame work, and s >n\etimes entering in¬ 
to the ornamental veneer. 

Ivory, do. 

Stag’s Horn, do, dyed green with mineral 

dye. 

Glue, for binding. Ahmedabad glu« being 
esteemed far above all other kinds, including 
English. 

The tools employed are a wheel for drawing 
the tin wire into different shapes for the pre¬ 
paration of the ornamental patterns ;—Saws 
of different kinds, hies, chisels, drills, planes, 
and a square. The only mystery is in the 
portion of the work which appears inlaid, but 
which is not inlaid in the first sense of the 
term. The patterns are veneered on, and may 
be applied to any flat or gently rounded 
lUfface. The ornamental veneer is prepared 
by binding together the rods of ivory, tin, 
sappan, ebony and green dyed stags’ horn, of 
different shapes. These rods are usually three 
sided, cylindrical and obliquely four-sided. 
They are arranged so as when cut across to ex¬ 
hibit definite patterns and in the mass present 
either the appearance of rods or of thin boards, 
the latter being to be sliced down into borders. 
The primary rods are sometimes bound to¬ 
gether before being sliced, so ns to form more 
complex patterns. The patterns commonly 
found in Bombay ready prepared for use are:— 

is(. Chakra (t, e. wheel), the smaller being 
of the diameter of a four penny bit, and the 
larger of a shilling. 

Kutkee or hexagonal, being compos¬ 
ed of obliquely four sided rods, of ivory, ebony 
or sandalwood, and of ebony, tin wire, puttung, 
and green dyed stags’ horn mixed, 

3r<f. Trenkoonia gool {i, e. three-sided 
dower), a three-sided pattern composed of tin 
wire, ebony, ivory, puttung, and green dyed 
stag’s horn. 

4tth, Gool (flower), obliquely four-sided, 
and compounded as last. These are all for the 
central veneer. The border patterns are 

5/A. Teekee, round and varying in size 
from a two penny bit to a large pin’s head, and 
used for the central patterns as well as for 
bordering, 

6/A. Gundeerio (plumb, full), composed of 
all the materials used in this work. 

7th, Ekdana (one grain), having the ap¬ 
pearance of a single row of tin beads set in 
ebony. 

9th and lOth, Poree lehur, * Sansoo- 
bajisio’ md [ Forohansio/ varieties of border 


ornaments not easy to distinguish from one 
another by mere description. 

In 1860, about fifty manufacturers were 
established in Bombay, six, had been settled 
there from periods varying from twenty-five to 
forty-six years. A few employ workmen, but 
the majority work for themselves, with the aid 
in many cases, of a brother or son. The iulaid 
work resembles Tunbridge ware.— Dr, Bird* 
wood* 

INOCAllPUS. See Ilernandacem. 

INOCULATIO^T, is still practiced in the S. 
and East of Asia. 

IN son I or Inschikua. Zingiber officinalis. 

INSCRIPTIONS. Nearly all that we know 
of ancient India, and of the countries on its 
N. Western borders, with their former con¬ 
querors and rulers, has been obtained by 
the investigations of learned men into the 
legends on the numerous ancient coins found in 
Afghanistan, ti>e Panjab an(i India ; and from 
the inscriptions found engraved on rocks and 
pillars and in caves, in various places in India, 
in Kabul, and throughout the ancient empires 
of Iran and Assyria ; through Hadramaut and 
Oman, in several districts of Arabia, and 
through the north of Africa. These, with 
the more celebrated remains of Eu'ypt, prove 
that literature was cultivated in those, coun¬ 
tries at a time wli^jn Europe was inhabited by 
painted or tattooed barbarians. In all those 
countries, inscriptions which have been gazed 
at with stupid wonder by the descendants of 
the people who engraved them and ascribed to 
the workmanship of imps and genii, have been 
at length explained. Many curious facts in 
history have been made known by the coin 
legends and rock inscriptions, and among others 
the extension of a Macedonian empire over a 
great part of north-Western India, and the con¬ 
quest of the island of Ceylon by a buddhist 
sovereign of India, three centuries before the 
Christian era. 

Not less interesting are the inscriptions in 
the ancient Persian language, in the Assyrian 
or cuneiform character, spread through the em¬ 
pire of the great Cyrus, which are likely to 
throw an important light on sacred as well as 
profane history. The clue to the di8coverj^>f 
the sense of these Persian records was ohlained 
by Grolefend, Las^n and Burnpuf, and partly 
j aided by it, though much more by his owe 
I ingenuity, Sir Henry Rawlinson was able to 
I decipher many of these ancient historical 
I engravings. The records on the rocks and 
pillars and caves of north-Western India 
and in India itself, are in two characters^ 
styled the Arian or Eactrian apd the tat 
or Budh. The term Lai” has l>een given 
because found on certain pillars 
Sansc. a pillar”) in Delhi» Allahabad, &(% The 
I Lat or Budh or early F^i character ic the lama 



INSCRlFriONSi. 


iKscfiimoKSi 


as the Ariau, but the forms of the letters differ 
from the AriaU) and the letters are larger. In- 
Bcriptiona in these characters are engraved on 
rocks at Xapurdigiri in Afghanistan^ at 
Cuttack, at Delhi on a pillar^ also on pillars at 
Allahabad, Betiah, Mutiiah and Kadhia. 

One Delhi pillar is square with its faces to 
the cardinal points. On each face is a framed 
inscription. Another pillar near Delhi, has 
been called the pillar of Feroz, because it stands 
on the summit of a large building supposed to 
have been erected bv Feroz shah who reigned 
in Delhi A. D. 1351 to A. 1). 1388. It is 37 
feet high, is a single atone, hard and round. 
Its circumference, where it joins the building, 
is lOi feet, it has a more ancient inscrip* 
tion and one ^illi a more recent character, 
below, ill Sanscrit, to the etfect that rajah 
Vigrah or Visala Deva had, in 1169 A. D., 
caused this pillar to be inscribed afresh to de¬ 
clare that the said raja who reigned over the 
Sikambari, had subdued all the regions between 
the Himavat and Vindhya. This pillar was 
erected tg enjoin the doctrines of Buddha, but 
the reading of it somewhat differs from that 
of the others Though resembling the Girnar 
inscription in general purport, these inscrip¬ 
tions differ considerably in the structure of 
certain^seuteuces. The Delhi Feroz pillar was 
found in a temple, and both Mr. James Prinsep 
and Professor Wilson have attempted transla¬ 
tions of it. In a work by Dr. George Moore, 
M, u. on the “ LostTribes” published in London 
in 1861, the author mentions that he has trans¬ 
lated all these rock and pillar and cave inscrip¬ 
tions, afier transliterating them in Hebrew, and 
that this one is a lumeniation to the Almighty 
on ruin and calamity. 

The same Lat or BudTi characters found 
on the pillars at Delhi, Allahabad and else¬ 
where, are also found engraved on rocks. The 
ancient Budh alphabet is really the simpler 
and more elegant form of the refined Sanscrit. 

The Allahabad inscription is similar to that 
at Delhi but has four short lines additional, 
which, according to Dr. Moore’s mode of 
translating, treat on Ruin, Vanity, Kquality, 
and the Wrath of God. 

There is a stone now lodged in the mu¬ 
seum of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, which 
was found at Bairath near Bhabra, between 
Delhi and Jeypur, and has an inscription in 
the Budik character. 

The same character is also found in two 
inscriptions at Junir, of which one is on the 
Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the in* 
scription on the Delhi pillar and on the rock 
at Girnar. 

The Girnar inscription was supposed by 
Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pali language. 
But Dr. Moore states that it is in Hebrew 
and has allusion to some calamity or catas¬ 


trophe. It is said also to contain the doctrine 
of Sakys, and in the first section to make 
mention of the Arab, of the Greek in the 
fourth section, and of the Getse in the twelfth, 
as all involved in the same trouble. 

The Arian or Baotrian character is that 
used in the inscriptions at Jellalabad, Manik- 
hyala, and at Kapurdigiri on topes or tumuli 
said to be numerous for about 300 miles 
around. 

Jellalabad is in the valley of Kabuh and 
contains many sepulchral topes, which also 
occur at Daranta and at Hidda or Idda in 
its neighbourhood. That at Jellalabad was 
opened by Mr. Masson and the inscription 
makes mention of Kadiphes. 

Manikhyala is situated near Jhelum, on the 
banks of the river of that name, called by the 
Greeks, the Hydaspes. There are many topes 
there, one of whieh is 80 feet high with a 
circumference of 320 feet. 

These topes or tumuli, it is now admitted 
are only cairns regularly built, and this mode 
of sepulture is supposed to be alluded to in 
the “heaps” and “graves” and “ tomhs” 
spoken of in Job xxi and 32, also xxx: and 24, 
and in Jeremiah xxxi and 21, and cairns are 
still found scattered over all the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia and down to Cape Comorin 
in Peninsular Indio. 

According to Dr, Moore^ the Arian or 
Bactrian language in which character the in¬ 
scriptions at Kapurdigiri, Jellalabad, and 
Manikhyala are engraved, was the language of 
Afghanistan in the times of the Kanerki kings, 
in A. D. SO and subsequently. He states 
that this Arian language was Hebrew, and 
the people of Afghanistan used the Hebrew 
in the period extending from the commence- 
nieat of the Greco-Bactrian dominion to the 
commencement of the third century of our era. 
It was employed, he says, with some Greek, 
in Kabul, Bamean, the Hazara country. Lag- 
man and the Panjab ; was the vernacular lan¬ 
guage of tho predominant people of the Para* 
misan range, Afghanistan and part of the 
Panjab, at least up to the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era. 

The Kapurdigiri inscription is on a rock 
on the side of a rocky and abrupt bill 
near a village of that name in the district 
inhabited by the Yuzufzye, It reads from 
right to left, is in the Arian or Bactrian 
character, and is nearly a transliteration of 
that of Girnar, and the mode of reading it 
was discovered by Mr. E, Norris. The lan¬ 
guage, he says, was in nse for several centu¬ 
ries tliroughout that extensive line of country 
over which the Seleucidae and their sucoesms 
held dominion,-—that is to say, from the Para* 
pamisus or Caucasus to the upper part of the 
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pMnJfibj including all Bactrla, Binda Kush I leads to the supposition that though the art of 
and Afffhauiatau* / writiug then began to be known, the whole 

Dr. Moore sums up bis observations by re* / literature of India was still preserved by oral 
marking that at least two classes of people tradition. The statements of Megasihenes and 
employed tlie language expressed in this ciia- Strabo and Nearclius, however, ahow that in 
racter, the one using the Arian or Bactrian, their times, the art of writing was known in 
of Bamiau, kapurdigiri, &o., the other using India, and that it was practised before the time 
the Budh or Lat character, found on the Giruar of Alexander's conquest, nevertheless the origin 
rock and on the pillar and in the cave temple of the Indian alphabet cannot be traced back 
inscriptions : that these two classes of people much beyond the date of Alexander’s invasion, 
seem to be the Getse and Sakm, the so-called TheLalita vistara,however, one of the canonical 
Arian character being that used by the Getm, books of the buddhists, describes Sakya Sinha’s 
while the so-called Lat character was that of entry into the writing school (li-pi-sala) and the 
the Sakse. alphabet that he is described as learning h the 

Inscriptions on stones and on copper plates common Sanscrit alphabet. But in the times 
have also been met with all over southern even of Nearchua and Megasthenes, letters do 
India, but few of them are of a date prior to the not seem to have been a vehicle of literature, 
year 1000 of our era and the larger portion Nearchua describes the people as writing on 
are much later. Some give valuable facts and compressed cotton, Megasthenes as making 
the names of kings, but the bulk of them re- inscriptions on mile-stones, and Curtins says 
cord matters of little importance. Jlhe Lat they wrote on the soft lind of trees. The in¬ 
character occurs rarely in the southern part of scriptiona generally supposed to have been en- 
Ihe peninsula ; still it is the only one used outlie i^raved by Asoka, three hundred years before 

the present era, with a view to promulgate the 
doctrines of Buddha, are therffore the oldest 
literary remains of India but are upwards of a 
thousand years later than the era when the 
tablets were engraved on mount Sinai 

Tlie following is a list of ancient inscriptions 
published in the volumes of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, from January, 1834, 
to March 1841, compiled by Lieutenant Colonel 
W. H. Sykes, p. k. s. (Journal R. A. S. Vol, 
VI. pp. 482) brought up to the end of 1854, 
by Balm Rajendralal Mitra. 

1. Allahabad Column. 

Language of Inscription,—Sanscrit, but not 
pure. 

2lafe,—About A, D. 800, from the character 
of the inscription and internal und extraneous 
evidence. Many of the letters are identical, 
sor Muller mentions, we read in the Old Tes- I and have the same phonic value with the Tibetarr 
taroedt of writings, engravings, pens and books I alphabet, adopted iu the seventh century. 
—iu Rxodus xxiv, 7 ; xxv. Iti; and xxxii, Many letters, eight consonants and three 
15, and 16 ; at least 1500 B. C. \ in Job xdi, voweU are wanting of the modern Deva Nagari, 
26, xix, 2‘3 and 24 ; perhaps akumt the same and similarly in Tibetan. 

age, and subsequently in Baalms xl, 7 ; xlv, Charai-ier used lu in^ription.—Deva Nagari 
1 ; Ivi, 8, and Ixix, 28, and in Proverbs iii, 3, iu transitu, ulcniicul wiih tl»at of the Gaya 
at least 1000 years B. C.—The first auihenti- inscription, and also, like Mr. Wathen’s inscri|)- 
cated inscriptions in India are those of the tious from Gujarat, and that of Mahabalipur, 
third century before Christ, engraved at Ka- which whs of great use in deciphering the pre- 
purdigiri, Dhauli, Girnar, &c. In the ten books sent. 

(Maudala) of 3017 hymns iu the Rig Veda, Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
the art of writing is not even alluded to. At —Siva, Ganesa, Brahma, Varuiia, Vishnu, 
the time when the songs of the Rishis were Kudra, Chandra, Agni, Nandi, Kama, Guruda 
collected there is no allusion to writing mate- Balararaa, Indra, Kuvera, Gaodharvas, 

rials, whether of paper (papyrus) or bark (liber) Nareda, Arjuua, Fandu, Bhishma, Ganga. No 
or skins, nor is there any allusion to writing mention of Tantras. 

during the whole of the Brahraana period of Kings or Princes mentioned.—Gupta, father 
Vedio literature. Even during the Sutra pe- of Ghatotkacha, father of Chaudragupta, who 
liod all the evidence obtained from them, but is maternal grandson of Lickhavi and son of 
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Bculpiures at Ameravati, wnicn nave oeen aes- 
cribed by the llev. Mr. Taylor, and Mr. G. 
Eergusson and while in charge of the Govern¬ 
ment Central Museum at Madras, we dispatched 
a large collection of its marbles to England. 

An extensive collection of inscriptions was 
made by the late Colonel McKenzie, Surveyor 
General, which also, the Kev, Mr. Taylor des¬ 
cribed. 

In Malayala, as iu other parts of southern 
India, inscriptions occur, in various ancient 
characters us well as in modern letters. The 
translation of the copper plate grant to the 
Syrian Christians, which is still in their posses¬ 
sion, made considerable noise, some years since. 
It will be found in the Journal of the Madras 
Literary Society. 

Compared with other nations, the use of 
letters in India, is recent. Though, as Profes- 
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Kiimara Devi who is the father of the King j Remarks.—These are notices, by Mr. Hodg;- 
of Kings Samudra Gnpta. son of Nepnl^ of three tall pilhra, or oolnmna. 

Remarks.—This inscription of a sudra fa- / in north Behar, two of the pillars surmounted 
mily is engraved upon a pillar which had been by a lion, and each having an inscription upon 
previously raised in honour of buddhism, and / the shaft, which was unintelligible at the time 
bore B buffdhist inscription upon if. Dr. Mill, Mr. Horizon wrote, 24tli April, 1834. The 
the translator, in consequence of numerous Rettiah inscription is precisely the same as 
lacunae, was ohlii^ed to supply the sense oc- that of Dellii and Allahabad, No. 1 — FbZ. Ill, 
casionallv. The character is that of the Deva p. 482. f'oL IV, p. 125. 


Nagari in transitu, and approaclfcs that of the 
Gaya inscription, which is known to be of the 
eleventh century. A fallen kinjr, Samudra 
Gupta, by means of bis able niiiiister, Giri 
Kahla Raka, restores the fortunes of his house ; 
but it is only his father, Chandra Gupta, and 
himself, who actually attain royalty, Mr. Mill 
says that Brahmans have that honor as spiritual 
superiors, which we find assigned to them 
in the Raraayana and Mababharata—-not that 
excessive superioriiy and extravagant homage 
which in subsequent ages they claimed from 
princes ; the Brahman here contributes to the 
honor of the king, not aain some later inscrip¬ 
tions, the king to the honor of the Brahmans.— 
VoL IJl, 263 and 339— Vol. VI, p. 970. 

2. Oujnn, 

Language of Inscription.—Jain inscription. 
Pali? 

Date.—A, D. 371, but if the Jain era of 
Mahavira be intendecl, the date is B. C. 100. 

(diaracter used in Inscription.—Old charac* 
ter, but intelligible to the Jains. 

Religion ;or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Chandra- 
On pta. 

Remarks.—The Mahabharata is alluded to ; 
Nepal and Assam mentioned : and Dhananjnyu 
was ruler of the north country. 

This is an ijiscription mentioned by Col. 
Todd, but not published : it was obtained 
from Jain authorities- The diaracter required 
a key, but was known to tlie Jain hierarchs. 
King Chandra Gupia reigning at Oujein is 
unexpected.— T. ft. A. N. Vol. 1, 140 

and 211. 

But Chandra Gupta is also the name of one of 
the Chohan princes of Ajmeer, grandson of 
Manikya Rai whose date is fixed A. D* 605, 
and his descendant, Prithu Rai, was the last 
Hindu King who reigned in ludraprestlia, or 
Delhi.—Vol. III. p. 342. 

3. a. Mathiak near Bettiah, 
b, Bahra, 

<?. Rediah. 

Langunge^f Inscription,—Pali. 

Date.—315. B. C. 

Character used in Inscription.—Old Pali. 
Religion ; or Princes or Sages mentioned.— 
Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes rt^tioned.-^Piadasi, or 
Asoka. 


4. Sancki. 

Ijflnguages of Inscription.—Pali. 

Date_B. 0. 40 ? but the Samvat 18 may 

not be of the era of Vicramaditya. 

Character used in Inscriptions.-—Between 
Allahabad No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari and Delhi 
Lat, or old Pali. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Chandagutto 
in Pali; Chandra Gupta in Sanskrit. 

Uemjuks.—Very numerous inscriptions are 
upon the basement of a prodigious chaitya, 
or relio temple, of an hemispherical form, 
built without cement, whose ciicamference is 
.554 feet, and fallen as it is, its height is still 
112 feet. There are three gateways, each 40 
feet high. Capt. Fell thinks the date to bo 
samvat, 18, or B. C.—? The splendid has re¬ 
liefs represent the dedication of a chaitya. I'he 
Emperor Chandagutto buys land for the Bud¬ 
dhist temple, and pays for it in dinars ; and 
killing a Brahman is not so great a crime by 
five-fold as the taking away the land from the 
temple. It is to be observed of the figures 
making offerings to the chaiiya that their ap¬ 
pearance is exactly that of most modern Hin¬ 
dus; dressed in a dhotee round the loins and 
thighs, and naked from the waist upward, with 
a tlirband upon the head.— Fol. Ill. /?. 488. 

5. Iron pillar at Delhi, 

Date.—No date, bjit scarcely earlier thait 
A. D. 800, the character looking more modern 
than Kanouj Nagari. 

Character used in Inscription.—Many letters 
agree with the Kanouj Nagari but the general 
aspect is more modem. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention^ 
ed.—Vaishuava, but no invocation or , name^ 
of Gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Prince Dha- 
va, an usurper, at Haslinapur,, 

Remarks.—The inscription is punched upon 
an iron pillar, and the only thing remarkabiu 
in it is the mention of the Bactriana called 
Vallekhas, being still in SUidh, From the 
compound letters used, inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. — Fol. HI. p, 49i, 
Vol. Vir.p..629. 

6. AaNi near Poona. 

Language of Inscription.—Ssnskrit^ 

Numerous inscriptions in the eases* 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali* 
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Date.—B. D. 543, by Dr, Wilson, but if 
theSalivahanaera beiateuded, then A, D. 176, 
Dr. Stevenson. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Slightly 
modihed Lat. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed,—Buddhist; the invocaliun is to the Triad ; 
no doubt meaning Buddha, Dhnrroa, Sanga. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Dr. Wilson 
says Vijara. Dr. Stevenson, Arodhana, lord of 
India, Garga, ruler of the Sliaka. 

Remarks.—These are some of the numerous 
Buddhist inscriptions in the cave temple at 
Karli. Drs. Wilson and Stevenson are not 
quite agreed about the reading. Garga, the 
ruler of the Shaka’* (Sakyas, Buddha’s tribe) 
is mentioned. Dr, Stevenson mistakes the 
language for Sanskrit, which Mr. Prinsep 
proves to be Pali, from copies sent by Col. 
Sykes. The excavation of the temples, and 
gifts by individuals in aid, are mentumed.— 
Vol. Ill, p, 499. 

7* On images of Buddha from the temple 
of Sarnath at Benares, and on an image from 
JBahhra, in Tirkut, 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit, but 
not pure. 

Date.—After A. D. 800, and that of Sar¬ 
nath, probably of the eleventh century. 

Character used in Inscription.—More mo¬ 
dern than Kanouj Nagari ; approaching the 
modern character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. Tathagata, Sratnanas, Bud¬ 
dha. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—None. 

Remarks.—These inscriptions r»pon images 
of Buddha, although in a couiparativt^ly mo¬ 
dern form of the Deva Nagari, the Brahmans, 
of Benares could not read. They contain the 
quaint compendium of Buddhist doctrines, 
commencing with Ye dhnrma heiuprabhava, 
&c, ; but the Sanskrit text of the mond 
maxim bas not been found in the Tilx tan 
Pragna Paramita. These are the? first Bud¬ 
dhist inscriptions in Sanskrit m^t with, and 
they are. most remarkable, showing at their 
late date that Sanskrit was still imperfect! 
The mounds and remains near Bakhra testify 
to a former Buddhist city. From copper¬ 
plate inscriptions found near Sarnath it is 
conjectured the Buddhist temple was erected 
by the sons of Bhupala, a rajah of Gaur, in 
the eleventh century. The image and inscrip¬ 
tion would probably be of the same date, and 
the character of the inscription corres¬ 
ponds to that date*—— Fo^. IV, p. l35, 181, 
211, and 713. 

8. Ktsariahmomd, 20 miles north of Bakh* 
fa, in sight of the, Qandak River. 

Language of Inaoriptioa.--Sanskrit. 


^ INSCRIPTIONS. 

Dntc. —About the date of the Bakhra 
image inscription. 

Character used in Inscription.—Same as 
Sarnath and Bakhra character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Brahmanical. The Avatars. The Sakta 
hymn of the Rig Veda mentioned but no invo¬ 
cation or Plindiigods named. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. Chandra- 
datia, son of Snryadarta, 

Remarks.—The inscription is imperfect, but 
Dr. Mill says that the ever-living Chandra- 
datta was born on the Sunday appropriated 
to the reading of the Sakta by his father 
Suryadatta. The Sukta has for one of its 
verses the holy “ gayatri.” VoL IV. p> 128 
and 28fi. 

9. The mountain temple of Kursha of She* 
kavati. 

Languages of Inscription.— Grammatical 
Sanskrit, but with some unusual terms, and 
some inexplicable words. 

Date. —Erected A.D.961, finished A. D 973. 

Character used in Inscription.—More mo¬ 
dern than that of the Kanouj Deva Nagari, or 
Allahabad inscription, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.*—Mythology of the Purnnas, Siva. The 
Pramahtes Monies, and Yaties are called 
immortal Indra, Kama, Nandi. The Nagas, 

I Rama, Bala Rama, Vishnu, Krishna, Sambhu, 
Visvakarma. The portico of the temple is 
I graced wiili the presence of Gaya, the holy 
! Asura. Gayatri is called the wife of Brahma. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Gavaka of 
the Chauhan family, A. D. 800. Chandra Raja, 
his son, A. D. 830, Gavaka, his son, A. D. 
860. Chandra, his son, A. 1). 890. Vakpata, 
his son, A. D. 920. Sinha Raja who appears 
to have lost his kingdqm of Shakavati A. 1). 
9G1. Vigraha Raja of the Solar race not related 
to Sir>ha R;Ja, and probably of Kanouj. 

Vakpata appears to have had a hostile op¬ 
ponent, Tantra Pala, whom he defeated ; his 
younger brother was Durlabha. Ajaya Sri 
Raja gives grant of village. 

Remarks.—The inscription is at a temple 
of the Linga (Siva), and Dr. Mill says *' the 
character furnishes a definite standard from 
which the ages of other monuments, of similar 
or more remotely resembling characters, may 
be inferred with tolerable accuracy,” The 
temple was built to commemorate the destruc¬ 
tion of the Asura, or demon Tripura, who had 
expelled Indra and the gods from heaven; 
and, on the mountain, Siva was falicitated by 
the gods, whence the name ftarsha (joy). 
The princes are but donors and benefactors ; 
the Brahmans are represented as the real 
builders ; their spiritual genealogy is traced ; 
one of them is made an incarnation of Nandi, 
similar in splendour to the great deity himself, 
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and they are called ** Lords of the Earth/* 
Xndra is called Bharata in the inscriptions. 
Siva is identified with his phallic emblem, and 
he is also called the eight formed one. The 
sandal-wood of Malabar mentioned. Nudity, 
clotted hair, and ashes, characterize the Brah¬ 
man teachers. The revenues of numerous 
villages are given for the support of the temple. 
It is singular that Ganapati, the son of Siva, 
is not mentioned ; seeming to indicate that 
his worship was not yet established. Fol. IV. 
p. 367. 

lO. Balahh\ in Gujarat Copper plates. 

Character used in Inscription.-—Resembles 
Dr. Wilkins’s Gaya insciiptions of eleventh 
century, but near Kanouj Nagari of eighth. 

Religion or Divinities or Sages mentioned.— 
No invocation to the gods. Mahesvara, Menu, 
Dhurma Raja, or Yudhisthira, Bhagavala (or 
Vishnu) Surya. Savara (or cupid) Kuvera, 
Ganga. Mahabharala, is quoied. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Generals, 
Bhatarka. Dhara Sena. Maharajas, Drona 
Sinha. Dhruva Sena Ist. Dharapattah. Griha 
Seha. Sridhara Sena Ist, Siladitya 1st, 
Charagriha Ist, Sridhara Sena 2nd, Dhruva 
Sena 2nd, Sridhara Sena 3rd, Siladitya, 2n(l. 
Two Princes. Charagriha 2nd, Siladitya, 3rd 

Date.—A. D. 328. 

Remarks.—These are grants of land to 
Brahman priests. Mr. Wathen, like Mr. Prin- 
sep, refers the modern Deva Nagari, through 
various changes which he shows in inscrip¬ 
tions of different ages, to the old Pali, Lat, or 
column character. The era used in the inscrip¬ 
tion is the Valabhi era, coiresponding to the 
375tb of Vikramditya, or A. D. 319. Balabhi, 
or Balharra, is represented to have been des¬ 
troyed under Siladitya 3rd, A. D. 524, by a 
Bactro-Indian Army ; it is supposed to be the 
Byzantium of Ptolemy. In the first inscrip¬ 
tion, Dhruva Sena is a follower of Bhagaveta, 
and Dharapattah of the sun ; all the rest wor¬ 
ship Siva. The Brahmans are not spoken of 
with any respect or veneration, as the grants 
simply say, I give to such and such a Brahman. 
Very considerable doubt exists with respect to 
the accuracy of the date of the inscription. 
The character corresponds to that of the eighth 
century. When Huian thsang was at Balabhi 
in the seventh century, there were 100 Budd¬ 
hist monasteries, and 600 Buddhist priests ; 
and the king, although a Kshatriya, was a 
bttddhist. 

11. Sindhapura Copper •plates much defeuied. 

Date.—A^D. 669 ? 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Siladitya 
Muaabki. 

12 . 8tom slab in the fort of Clmnar^ near 
Benares, 

Language of Inscription.*—Sanskrit, and 
no mention of it being ungrammatical. 


^ Bate —A. D. 1333. 

Character used in Inscnpfions.—Modertf 
Deva Nagari, very slightly altered. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention^ 
ed.—Opens with a salutation to Ganapati, 
Sbambhu, Bhagavati (the goddess Anna 
Parna Devi), 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Devaka father 
of Devana, father of Chandragana, elder 
brother of Swami Baja. 

Remarks.—The inscription records the at¬ 
tacks on the fort of Chunar by Mabommed 
Shah, Emperor of Delhi, defended by Swami, 
a Raja of Benares, who together with his 
progenitors, are unknown in history. The 
inscription is valuable as showing the state of 
the Deva Nagari in the fourteenth century. 
The invocation to Ganapati shows that his 
worship was now established, which probably 
was not the case at the time of the Harsha 
inscription. — Vol. \.p, 341. 

13. Caves at Ad junta. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali ? 

Date.—Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— One re¬ 
sembling Balibhi and one in the Seoni pa¬ 
rallelogram headed character, which is of the 
elevenih and twelfth centuries. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned—None j but 
the Bcnlptuies and paintings evidently repre¬ 
sent royal personages and royal doings. 

The first is one of the irumerous inscriptions 
in the Buddhist caves at Adjunta, and is of 
interest from the ciiaracter resembling that 
of Wathen’s Balibhi inscription, which with 
others show the gradhtioiis of the character 
upwards into antiquity. The caves are re¬ 
markable for their paintings as well as sculp¬ 
ture. Capt. Gresley says amongst the paint¬ 
ings there are three Chinese figures ! — 
VoL ^.558. 

14. Fiplianagar in Bhopal, on copper plates. 

Language ol Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—A. D. 1210. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Deva 
gari, little altered. 

Keligion, or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Instead of the usual Hindu invocation, 

I it is to Virtue. The snake Shesha, Parasu- 
Rama, Rama, Sita, Yudhishthira, Bhima, 
Kansa, Indra, Saraswati, Sambhu* 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Raja Bhoja 
Deva, son, Udayaditya* Naravarma. Yasho- 
varma, 1137* A. J), ' Ajayavarma, 1143, 
A. D. Vindbayavarma sou Amushyavarxna, 
son, Aijuna, living. 

The inscription was communicated by Hr. 
L. Wilkinson. It gives away the revenues of 
a village to a Brahman family by the young 
Raja Arjuna, It is remarkable for the fre«^ 
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quent reference to the heroes of the poems, and 
the absence of the nsual reverential notices of 
the now popular Hindu gods. Firearms in the 
thirteenth century could not have been used, 
for tbo successes in war of the princes are 
owing to flights of arrows. Subhatavarma ap¬ 
pears to have destroyed Patan in Gujarat. The 
term Pergannah being used, the Mahomedans 
must have previously arranged the districts. 
The capital of the Princes was Mandu or 
Oujein.— FoL V. p. 377. 

16. Asirgar^ a fort in Kandeah : on a ami. 
Language of Inscriptioos.-^Sauskrit, but not 
quite grammatical. 

Date.—Tenth or eleventh century, by the 
character. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Deva Na- 
g.iri, resembling the Gaya or Gour, approach¬ 
ing Allahabad No. 2, 

Religion or Divinities or S^gea mentioned. 
—There is not any invocati^'ii, or any mention 
of gods, but only munis ; but there is a bull 
on the 8 <*r 1, and two men, one with a sceptre 
and axe, and the other with umbrella and 
axe. 

Kings or princes mentioned. —The great 
Kings Hari Vartna, son, Aditya Varma; do, 
Isvara Varma • do, Sinha Varma ; do. Kharva I 
Varma, who is called King of Kings, 

Remarks.—Mention is made that the Rajas 
Aditya Varma and Tsvara Varma were married 
to the eldest daughters of the Gupta*raoe, which 
may be that of the AlUhabad inscriptions and 
Kanouj coins. If so, the Deva Nagari of the 
inscription would confirm the belief of the 
Guptas being of the ninth and tenth conturies. 
The Rajas were probably Princes of Kandesh.— 
Fol^ V. p, 482. 

16. Barah'it and Gopesvara in Gcirhtoal, 
npon two bronze tridents respectively ivoeuiy' 
one and sixteen feet high. 

Language of Inscriptions—Semi-barbar¬ 
ous Sanskrit. 

Date.—Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—The oldest 
inscriptions approaching Allahabad No. 2, and 
tHe others nearly modern Deva Nagari. • 

Religion, or Divinities or Sagt's mentioned— 
No religious invocation beyond Svastisir, atnl 
no mention of Hindu gods whatever in the 
more recent inscription on the Gopesvara tri¬ 
dent, the invocation is Aum Svasti, and the 
spot is called sacred to Mahadeva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Names hot 
made out in the old inscription ; but in the 
recent Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, 
the name of prince Anic Mall occurs. 

Remarks.— The tridents with their inscrip¬ 
tions are inatruotive : they are precisely of the 
form of the trident on the lndo-8cythio coins, 
with the axe attached to the shaft; the oldest 
inicripiiona—which, however, from the form of 


the Deva Nagari, cannot be before the seventh 
century—are in relief upon the shaft, and make 
no mention of Mahadeva or Hinduism ; but 
the more recent are cut into the trident, which 
must have been taken down to admit of the 
incision. In one of these is the Aum and the 
name of Mahadeva, which had nj association 
originally with the tridents. 'Ihe facts 
strengthen the inference that the trident on 
the coins has nothing to do with Hinduism.— 
VoL V. p, 347 and 485, 

17. Harhurenni and other places in Ceylon : 
numerous rock inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali. 

Date.—From 104 B. C. to twelfth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—From the 
Lat to the modern Tamul character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not stated. 

Remarks.—Sir Wilmot Horton says, there 
are thousands of these inscriptions in Oeyloii 
and they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all its 
transitions. The inscriptions would appear to 
be much defaced, and little is yet maoe of them. 
—FoL V. p, 554. 

18. Ad junta caves in Kandesh ; several in’- 
scriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali. 

Date—Before the eighth century, A, D. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Interme¬ 
diate, between the Lat and Allahabad, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhists ; one of the inscriptions commenc¬ 
ing with the foMDula, “ Ye dharma.” 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not stated. 

Remarks.—These inscriptions appear to he 
of different ages, from variations in the clmrac- 
ter; but owing to mutilations, Mr. Prinsep had 
done little with them. One of them is in liio 
Seoni parallellogram headed characters. It is 
very curious that the figures of Chinese are re¬ 
presented in the fresco paintings in the caves, 
I'he paintings are admirable for their spirit and 
variety of subjects.—FoL V. p 556. 

19. Nagurjvna Cave, Buddha Oaya^ numer-» 
ous inscriptions. 

Language of inscriptions.—Sanskrit ; but 
requiring the aid of a Pali scholar to translate it. 

Date.—Sam vat 73 or 74 of the Gopala or 
Bhupala dynasty of Gaur, corresponding to 
1197 A. D, or 1140? 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur alpha¬ 
bet, the immediate parent of the modern Ben- 
galii and like the Harsha. 

Religion ; or Diviniiies or Sages mentioned. 
—Salutation to Buddha, Mahvira Swami,Saha8- 
rapada, the treasurer of the raja, is called a 
conscientious Rodhisatwa. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Asoka Chan-* 
dra Deva; his brother, Dasaratba Kumars, and 
Sri Mat Lakshmana. Seya Deva, 
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Ketaarks.-**Thi 8 inscription is of consider¬ 
able importance as, by its era of 73, it confiriDS 
Mr. Colebrooke’s correction by a thousand years 
of Dr. Wilkin’s date of the Gaya inscription 
translated by the latter. It is of great import¬ 
ance, also, as it distinctly shows the Buddhist 
impression in those days, of what Nibutti or 
Nirvana menrit, namely—as expressed in the in¬ 
scription—‘*the absorption of his (the writer’s) 
soul in the Supreme Being,” disposiiii; of the 
question of Buddhist atheism. The inscription 
shows that the Buddhists had still a hold in India 
in the twelfth century. It was recorded by 
Sahasrapada, the treasurer of the Raja Dasarath, 
Kumara. The Princes are not met with in 
Hindu history.— ^ol. V. p. G60. 

20. Nayayunti^ at Gaya, 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit. 

Hate. —Eleventh century. 

(Character used in Inscription.—Gaur. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 

—Buddhist. 

King or Princes mentioned.—Yagna Varma, 
and his grandson Ananta Yarma. 

Remarks.—The cave called Nagarjuna, after 
a celebrated Buddhist patriarch, is said in tlm 
inscription to have been excavated by Ananta 
Varma — Po/. V. 7 ;. 657. 

21. Oil imngen of Buddha at Gaya* 
Language of Inscription.—Not stated. 

Date.—Not stated. 

Character used in Inscription.—Not stated. 
Religion ; or Divinities or dages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Raja Vijaya- 
bhadra. 

Remarks.—By the inscription on the images, 
one of them was raised by the Rajah Vijaya- 
bhadra,and the other by Jagasen and Kumara 
Sen, sons of Piinyabliadra, private persons. 
The Brahmans now call a figure of Buddha— 
of course a male—and with the Buddhist text 
** Ye dhannahetiJ,” &c, upon it, the Hindu 
goddess Saraswati I — f^ol, V. p. lb' 8 . 

22. On a stone at Buddhu*Gaya. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit. 

Date,—Sarawat 1005 or A. D. 948. 
Character used in Inscription.—Allahabad 

No. 2 . 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned 
—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not stated. 
Remarks.—The inscription is haid, by Dr. 
Wilkins, to support that the temple of Bud¬ 
dha, at Buddha-Gaya, was built by Aroara 
Deva, the author of the Amara Kosha ; but 
it must mean, restored, ns ii ^as 8 »*en b^'fore 
Amara Deva’s time by Fa-hran,— V, p, 
189. 

23. On. a sfone ai Buddha-Gaya. 
Language of Inscriptiou,—Burmese. 
Date.—A. D. 1305. 


Character used in Inscription.—Pali. 

Religion > or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The Burmese 
King is mentioned. 

Remarks.—The Burmese inscription says 
the Clmitya, or temple, was first built by 
Asoka, 218 years after Buddha, or B 0. 325; 
often restored and finally restored by the 
Burmese Envoys, A. D. 1305,— FoL V, p. 
157. 

24. BJtilari Lai or Pillar, Gkazipur. 

Language of Inscription.—-Not pure San¬ 
skrit, nor easily intelligible. 

Date subsequent to Allahabad No. 2 ; and 
Dr. Mill says, not earlier than Charlemagne 
ill Europe, A. D. 800, if the Guptas be those 
of the Puranas. Moreover, the meniioii of 
the sectarial worship of the Bliagavata and 
Tantras makes the date comparatively modern. 

Character used in Inscription.—Same as 
Allahabad No. 2. or Kanouj Nagari, with 
numerous mis-spellings. 

Relibiion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—No invocation. Indra, Varuna, Yama, 
Krishna, Siva, Sita, the Tantras, Devaki, the 
mother of Krishna, Rudra ; but loads of 
forest timber are collected for the completion 
of sucnfices for Indra, Yaruna, and Yama 
only ; and not for Siva or Vishnu. These 
last, therefore, may have had honour, but not 
sacrifice. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The great 
King, Gupta. His son, do., Ghatot Kacha: 
do. King of kings, Chandra Gupta, do. King 
of kings, 8 amudra Gupta, do. Chandra Gupta 
2 n(i : do. kumara Gupta, do. Skunda Gupta a 
minor, Maliendra Gupta ? 

Remarks.—This inscription, like that of 
Allahabad, No. 2, is intruded on a Buddhist 
column, and is subsequent to it, as it carries 
on the Gnpla family from Samudra to the 
boy Mabendra, Chanrfra Gupta 2ijd, and 
Kumara Gupta followed Vishnu worship, 
but Skanda Gupta attached himself to the 
opposite doctrines, now so prevalent, of the 
mysterious and sanguinary 'I'antras. Skanda 
Gupta was dispossessed of his kingdom, for a 
time, by a treacherous minister. This was the 
case when the Chinese traveller, Huian-tbsang 
reached Behar, in the seventh century, and he 
may refer to the event mentioned in the in¬ 
scription ; but he calls tlie king by a name 
construed to be Siladitya, and no king of this 
name reigned in Bebar ; imr nearer than in 
Gujerat. The Guptns, probably,, succeeded 
the buddhist kings of Beluir. The absence 
of the insertion of the Tantras in the Allahabad 
inscription, and their insertion here, would 
seem to indicate the period of tfie origin, of 
this worship.—F.^. 661. 
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SS. S^one ski in He Mussnm o/iAe Asia- j Bemarka.-^Yaso Pala, as kiag of Delhi, is- 
tie Socie^^ o/£en^al, /sues orders to bis odScers, but for whai pur^ 

Language of inscription.-^ybt Sanskrit; pose is not made out—Fol V, p, 731, 
or 80 ungrammatical as to be scarcely intelligi- 28. On a slab at Warra^ in the Konkan^ 
ble. Bombay, 

Date.—No <fate, but after eleventh century, Language of lusciiption.—Not mentioned, 
from the character. Dale.—None. 

Character used in Inscription.—Deva Na- Character used in Inscription.—Saurashtra 
gari of the Harsha inscription nearly. coins, and long tailed Deva Nagari. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mentioned. Religion; or Divinities or Sages merition- 
—Invocation to Krishna, as son of Vasu-Deva, ed.—No gods mentioned, but there is a tri- 
Narayana, as Lord of lords and Creator, Vedas, sula on the slab. 

Vishnu. Kings or Princes mentioned.—None. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— None men- Remarks—The inscription is a fragment, 

tioned. and cannot be fnliy translated ; but Mr. Prinsep 

Remarks.—The inscription defines the boun* says it may be as old as the Gujarat coins 

dariea of lands, apparently belonging to a wiih Greek heads upon them. L'he trisul, 

temple of Vishnu. The inscription is only without the mention of Hindu gods, would 

valuable as showing the variation in the form seem to indicate that it is not necessarily an 

of the letters, kli, gh, and a.— Vol. V, p, exclusive emblem of Siva.— Vol, V. p. 340. 

726, 29. Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic 

36. 8eom\ in the Nurhudda or Nermada Society^ Bengal; from BhuhaiieswaVy Orissa, 
districtf on five Copper plates. Language of Inscription.—Grammatical 

Language of Inscriptions.—Questionable Sanskrit, with double meanings. 

Sanskrit, often unintelligible. Date.—Samvat 32 of the Gaur era, A. D. 

Date.—Eighteenth year of Pravara dham- 1174? 
anrajya Sain vat, a local era, after Mahendra Character used in Inscription.—Gaur, or 
Gupta of Kanouj. Harsha, 

Character used in Inscription.—Allahabad Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned,— 

No. 2, with an open parallelogram at the head Invocation Om.** Vasu Deva, Krishna, 
of each letter. Mari, Karaaln, Saraswati, Bhava, Brahma, and 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- Siva, Mahasa, Garuda, Sliaktis, Lakshrai, three 
ed.—No invocation, Bliairava, Sivalinga, Vedas only named 

Mahesvara, Yudhisthira, Vishnu, Sama Veda, Kings or Princes mentioned.—Private family- 
Vyas. one of wliom, was minister to a raja Kari- 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Rajas Pra- varma Deva. The rajahs of Banga and 
vara Sena, Sri Rndra Sena, Prithivi Sena, Gaur. 

Rudra Sena 2nd : Pravara Sena 2nd, Remarks. —This inscription dedicates a stone 

Remarks.—None of the princes are known image of Vishnu, amt is in praise of a Brahman 
in history j but the inscription adds another and bU ancestors, for building a temple, and is 
Gupta (Deva) who is called “ Paramount full of Puranic fable. One of the worthy 
Sovereign,^' and whose daughter was the mo- Brahmans, Bhava Deva, gave 100 damsels, 
ther of Rudra Sena 2nd. Tl«e Deva Nagari “ bright-eyed,*' to a temple. The sea of 
is curious, having an open parallelogram at Buddhism is apoken of, and Bhava Deva, the 
the head of each letter. The Vikrarnaditya Brahman, as equal to the Omniscient, and 
era not used in this ; nor commonly in early skilful at annihilating the opinions of heretics, 
inscriptions. Gives a village to a Brahman, — Vol. VI. p, 88. 

but without any eulogy of Brahmans. Begar, 3U From the ruins of a magnificent 
or forced labour, is mentioned. Similar Deva Buddhist Chaitya at Amaravati {Oomra* 
Nagari is met with at Chattisgarh.— Vol. V, wati) in Berar ? Museum of A, S, B, in Manu- 
p, 127, script, 

27, Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic Language of Inscription—Sanskrit, but 
Society of Bengal, neither pure nor of correct orthography. 

Language of Inscription —Sanskrit, but Date.—Not mentioned, but of the transition 

scarcely intelligible. period to modern Deva Nagari A. D. 600, to 

Date.—Samvat 1093, or A. D. 1035. A. D. lOOO: 

Character used in Iuscription.*^Deva Na- Character used in Inscription.—Ceylon, 
gari, of Sarnath inscriptions. Seoni, and Andhra, passing to florid Southern 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. Indian, and has much resemblance to that of 
—Not mentioned. some of the rock inscriptions at Hahabalipnr. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. The'great Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
King Yaso Pala. ' Buddhism is called the kingdom preserving and 
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the ver}’ excellent religion of the people which i for ever> and it records the. retna^'kabk fact of 
it is hoped will endure for ever, / the purchnse of the ground by the Emperor for 

Kings or Princes mentioned* — Not made / the purpose at the leu a! rate* It ie uncertain 
out. / whether the Sam vat in the inscription is that 

Remarks.—The inscription, which is im- of Vikramditya ; it is much more likely to be 
perfect, refers to the foundation and endow- a Buddhist family era. It is said, whoso 
uieiit of some Buddhist institution. It says, shall destroy the structure, his sin shall be as 
** place is not to be given to the disputer of great, yea five times as great, as that of the 
Buddhism;’* nevertheless praises those who murder of a Brahman.*’ So that the Brahman 
relieve the guest and the Brahman, and con- wasatadiscountoffivchuiidredpercent.com- 
aiders injuries to the gods and Brahmans as pared with the Buddhist (diaitya 1 Brom the 
great sins I I At the date of the inscription, corruption indicated by the salutation of the 
therefore, there was not any hostility between Eternal Gods and Goddesses and the alphabet 
Buddhists and Brahmans.— Vol. VI. jp. 218. used, the inscription is probably not older than 
SI. Slab in Museiim A* S. B. from Bhu- the eighth century.— Vol, VI, p, 454. 
haneswar. Companion Slab of the one before 33. Second inscription ditto, diilot on ike 
noticed from the same place, Bnddliisis temple at Sonchi. 

Language of Inscription.—Polished Sanskrit, Language of Inscription.—Ditto, 
and exceedingly inflated. Date.—Numerals unintelligible. 

Date.—A. D. 1174, is the date of Aniyanka Character used in Inscription.—Ditto. 

Bhiiiid’s ascent of the throne, in the annals of Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
Orissa. —Buddhist. Mentions the holy monosery of 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Harsha, or Kakunada Sphola ; and the four Buddhas are 
Shekwatti, almost modern Deva Nagari, thrice named ; and images of four Buddhas are 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, in niches. 

—Salutation to Siva, and Gautama is called Kinns or Princes mentioned.—Not mentioned* 

the chief of Sages, Indra, Vishnu, Brahma, Remarks. —This inscription records that a 
Rama, Karaadeva, Ananta. female devotee, Hariswamini, to prevent beg- 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Aniyanka ging, caused an almshouse to be erected, and 
Bhima. money was given for the lamps of the four 

Remarks.—This prince was celebrated in Buddhas ; so that, at this period, ns Fa-hian 
Orissa and endowed Jagannatha. He had the states, more than one Buddha was worshipped, 
misfortune to kill a Brahman, and raised numer- The numerals of the date are not understood, 
ous temples in expiation of his offence atone — Vol, VJI. p. 459. 

of which was the slab ; and the slab led to the 34. Inscriptions 3 to 25, on the Buddhist 

identification of the preceding at Bhubaneswar ; temple at Sanchi, 

but that inscription was Vaishuava, this Saiva. Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

— VoL VI. p. 211, ' * Date.— Ditto, but before the fifth century. 

32. Sanchi, near Bhihay Bhopal, on the Character used in Inscriptions.—Varying 
Buddhist temple Gateway, from Lflt to Allahabad No. 2, or Gaya- 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit prose. Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
Date.—Samvat 403, or 1009 or 18 P The ed.—Gifts to the ebaitya recorded, 
same, Samvat 18, is mentioned in the inscrip- Kings or Princes meuiioned.—Not men¬ 
tion at Brahmeswara, but the character is of tioued. 

the tenth century. Remarks.—All the inscriptions are in the 

Character used in Inscription.— Evidently character before the Allahabad No. 2 , or Gaya, 
later than Allahabad, No. 2 . therefore before the eighth century, and they 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, are of different ages : they record small gifts 
—Buddhist. The inscription is addressed to by Buddhists to the chailfa—particularly by 
the Sramanas, or buddhist priests, and saluta- different communities of Buddhists from 
lion is offered to the eternal gods or goddess. Ougein ; and there is a reguh<r progression in 
Kings or Princes mentioned,—The great the form of the letters, from the simple outline 
emperor Chandragupta, called by bis subjects to the more embellished type of the second 
Deva Raja or Indra. Possibly Chandragupta alphabet of Allahabad. — VI. p, 461. 

2nd, of the Bhitari column inscription. But 35. Columns at Delhi, Allahabad, Hoiliah, 
he must have deserted the religion of his Radhiah, 

family. Language of Inscriptions.—Pali, but of an 

Remarks.—The msetipUon records a money old character, between Pali and Sanskrit, 
contribution, the coin being called ** Dinar,” possibly ibe original of both. The phrase* 
and a grant of land by the great Rlmperor ology simple and straightforward, opposed to 
Chandra Qupl&i embellUbing of the Sanskrit hyperbolical eulogy and extravagant 

chaitya and the support of five Buddhist priests exaggeration. 
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Bate.—By the Mahawanso, the fourteenth 
year of Asoka *8 reij^n corresponds to the 232nd 
year after the death of Buddha, and therefore 
to B, C. 311 and the inscription being in the 
27th year of his reign, the date is B, 0, 293. 
The Dipawanso says, Aeoka was inaugurared 
218 years after the death of Sakya, therefore 
B. C. 325. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Lat, or 
oldest form of Beva Nagari, which latter is 
deducible from it, letter by letter through 
successive ages, excepting the new or addi¬ 
tional Sanskrit letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist, of this there can be no doubt 
from the injunctions to teach, Dharraa^' 
under the sacred tree, ainl turning the wheel 
of the law, the ineiuion of the ascetic disci¬ 
ples ; certain dogmas, and the observance of 
the ihree holy days, monthly, mentiofied by 
¥a-hian, preachings, &c., and Babhana or 
(Brahmans) are to be converted, and kind¬ 
ness and condescension shown to Brahmans 
and Sramans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Piyadasi or 
Asoka, emperor of all India, identitied as 
Asoka by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the Pali 
Dipawanso, which stales that he was the 
grandson of Chandagutto, and viceroy of Ou- 
geiu.—/. A. a. B. Vol VI. p. 791. 

Remarks.—The inscriptions are the same 
on all the columns. Five hundred years ago, 
the author of the Haft Aklim, Mahomed 
Amin, said the character was unintelligible to 
the learned of all religions. No images of 
Buddha, no temples or relics mentioned. But 
Dharma (the doctrine) is to be taught under 
the sacred tree. The chief object is the in¬ 
terdict of the slaughter or destruction of any 
Tiving creature, and the abolishment of torture 
in punishments, and the punishment of death 
for criminals, and the exempting animals from 
work on the stated days. But the days, 
8 th, 14th, and 16th of the moon, do not quite 
accord with modern Buddhist practices. Fhe 
name of Buddha, Gotaraa, or Sakya Muni, 
not mentioned ; but the expression, Sukatam 
Kachhato, which Mr. Prinsep supposes is in¬ 
tended for Siigatam Gachhato, or Sugato 
(well come) a name of Bnddha ; and the in¬ 
scriptions have frequent references to the acts 
to he done under the holy fig-tree, Buddha’s 
Picus Indica. The inscription opens in the 
twenty-seventh year of the king, Deva- 
uampiya Piyadasi’s anointment. Asoka dis¬ 
tinctly says, the object of his doctrines is to 
increase the mercy and charity, the truth and 
puritv, the kindness and honesty, of the world. 
The King, says he, prays for those of every 
creed that they, with him, may attain eternal 
salvation. This is not atheism. 


36. The above stone piU^r at Delhi, 
Language of Inscripiions.—Sanskrit* 

Date.—Samvat 1220, or A. D. 1163. 
Character used in Inscriptions—Almost mo¬ 
dern Dev a Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 
—Hindu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Vesala Deva* 

Remarks.—This inscription was cut upon 
one of the old lats, or Buddhist columns, to re¬ 
cord Yesala’s victories, but not against the 
Buddhists, because they were gone.— Vol, VI. 

jp.676. 

37. Slab from Kurgoada, in Canara. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Canarese, but 

invocation Sanskrit. 

Date.—Zalivahana 909, A. D. 987 ; and 
there is an era of the family Machmal, 710, 
corresponding to the above. 

Character used in Inscriptions, Hala Canara. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. . 
—Invocation to Siva as Swayambhiinath, Par- 
bate, Sambhu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. - Machmal 
Deva and his son Bacbwan. 

Remarks—The inscription is remarkable, 
adverting to the date, for the terms “suppiessor 
of the pride of the Daityas,*^ applied to Sambhu 
(Siva), having relation apparently to the exter¬ 
mination of the Budlusts, not long previously, 
by the Saivas. The inscription gives lands to 
a temple ot Sambhu, and houses to the native 
priesthood. Not a word about Brahmans, and 
the menti.on of “ native priesthood’^ would seem 
to confirm the belief of the modern introduction 
of the Brahmans into Southern India.— Vol. 
VI. p, 664. 

38. Furt of Kalin jar in Bnndlehundt on a 
black marble slab. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—A. D. i246 ? 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Peculiar 
elongated and narrow Deva Nagari, not unlike 
Seoni, or the Lower Kanouj coins. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Invocation to Siva, Sambhu, Parbale, Gangs, 
Purauic imagery. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Parmalik, or 
the Milleki rajas of the raussulman historians. 

Remarks.—The inscription is mutilated. It 
was from a temple of Mahadeva. The Raja 
was defeated by the Delhi monarch, Mahomed 
bin Altarnsh, A. D. 1216. — Vol. VI. p. 665. 

39. Gumsur, Cuttack, on Copper^plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Mixture of San¬ 
skrit, Uriya and Tamil. 

Date.—Nalgulliera Samvat 1; unknown, but 
the writing is after the tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur or 
Bhubaneswar of tenth century. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned* 
—Invocation to Kara, Kama, Ganga, Sesnag. 
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iBireTajur Veda aad tbe Baja Bharma Sastra 
mentioned. 

Kings or Prinoea mentioned.—Kalyana 
Kulaaa of the Bhanjamalla family, or Sri Nelri 
Bliarija grandson of Sliatra Deva, son of Kana 
Bhanja. 

Remarks.—This inscription gives a village 
to a Brahniai), resemblinir the god of the Bhan¬ 
ja mountain. It concludes wiih the usual quo¬ 
tation from the Dhanua, that he who disturbs 
the grant, and all his ancestors, shall become 
loathsome maggots in dung. 

40. Buddha Qaya Vaulted cfivern, or Nagar- 
jnni^ Other inscripliont twenty 'three, Inacrip. 
No. 1. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—After Allahabad No. 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Gaya ; and 
ditfers slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Wathen, having many compound letters, and is 
therefore more modern than it. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Devi Maheshasura The imaae of Katyayni, 
is placed in this cavern of the Viudhya moun¬ 
tains, so that this part must have been coa- 
sidcred part of the Vindhyas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yajna Varma, 
Sardula Varma, Ananta Varma. 

Remarks.- This is the inscription translated 
by Dr. Wilkins, but subsequently more lite 
rally done by a hoy educated in the Sanscrit 
College at Calcutta. The inscription gives the 
village of Dandi to Devi; but there is not a 
word about Brahmans, nor Puianio fables, 
unless the word Mahishasura implies it,— Vol. 
VI. p, 671. 

41. Buddha Ga ua^ Vaulted cavern^ or Nagar- 
junu Other inscriptions inscription No, 

Language of Inscription.—Sanscrit, 

Date.—After Allahabad No- 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaya ; and 
differs slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Mr. Wathen, having many compound letters, 
and is therefore more modern than it. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No gods mentioned. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Sardhula | 
Varma, Krishna. 

42. Budda Gayu^ Vaulted cavern or Nagar* 
juni* Other inscriptions 16 and 17. 

Language of Inscription.—^Sanscrit. 

Date.—After Allahabad No. 2. and of the 
ninth dr tenth century. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Gaya ; and 
differs slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Mr. Wathen, having many compound letters, 
and is therefore more modern than it. 

Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
^No gods mentioned. Yama. 


Kings or princes mentioned.— Sou of Ananta 
Varma. 

Remarks.—These inscriptions, in the same 
character as the preceding, only contain 
praises of the Varma princes, who, Mr. J. Priii- 
sep thinks, were of the Gupta family. They 
' are all in the Buddha cave of Nagarjuna, 

43. Budda Gaya^ Vaulted cavern^ or Nagar- 
juni. Other imeripiions 2 and 3, 

Language of Inscription.—Old Pali. 

Date —B. C. 280 to B. C. 247. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist, Buddha, Ascetics mentioned, for 
whose use the cave was formed. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The beloved 
of the gods, Dasalathnna, in Pali, Dasaratha, 
in Sanscrit. 

Remarks.—The title of raja not applied# 
but the terms are “ immediately upon his re¬ 
ceiving regal anointment.’* These inscriptions 
are of ttreat moment. In the Puranic prophecy 
Dasaratha is placed next but one below Asoka, 
and the character and language make him near¬ 
ly the contemporary of Agathoclea in Bactria 
and Mahasewa Suratissa in Ceylon, The in¬ 
scriptions record that the Brahman glrPs cave 
and the milkmaid’s cave were excavated by tho 
Buddhist ascetics, and devoted to them in per¬ 
petuity by Dasaratha, who, like Asoka, is called 
“ Beloved of heaven.” The Mitras of the 
Sunga family are idetitified from these caves, 
and from coins.— Vol* VI. p. 67L 

44. Buddha Gaya, Vaulted cavern or Nagar» 

juni. Other insciiptions 4, 5, 6 , m- 

eluding all the remaining to No. 23. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Various. 

Date.—Various. 

Character used in inscriptions,—Various, 
but none of them Lat. 

Keii^iou ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Various. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—-None men¬ 
tioned- 

Uemarks.—The remaining inscriptions are 
all short, and in eveny variety of the Deva Na- 
gari, from Allahabud No. 2, to modern Deva 
Negari, and mdice the Buddhist Bo-tree or 
Hindu images subsequently introiluoed.— Vol, 
VI. p. 671. 

45. An inscription on a seal 8ri Yali (or 
Bhati) Khuddah from Ougein> 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—None. 

Character used in Inscription.—Saurasbtra 
legend coins* 

Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Bri yati( 0 K 
Bhati) Khudda, upon a teal from Ougein* 
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46. Bareillff; Village of IllaJiaba$, At 
the ancient village of Maguta^ dietrict of Bhu- 
ehana, on a stone slab^ 

Language of Inscriptions.--Sanskrit verse 
the language and poetry superior to any thing 
of the previous date, seen by the Society’s Pan¬ 
dit, Kamalakanta. 

Pate —Samvat, 1042 ; A. D. 992. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—In the 
Inscription it is called the Kulda, and is mid- ^ 
way between the Deva Nagari and the Gauri. | 
Some of the vowel inflections wanting. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Brahmanicul: Ananta, Ravana, Lakshmi, 
Indra, Rarnn, Siva, Gunga, Iswara Madhu, and 
Sambhu, Parbati, Devi. The Vedantas men- | 
tioned. ‘ 

Kirtgs or Princes mentioned.—The founder 
Ghyavau, a Maha ri^hi, son Viiavarma, son 
Morscbanda, Paratapa, brother, Malhana, son 
Lalla. 

Eemnrka. —The inscripfion dedicates a tem¬ 
ple to Siva and Parbati by Lalla, whose fathers 
are all of the royal race of Chhindu. The in¬ 
scription inflated and highly poetic, and the 
language polished; nevorlheless, there are 
variHiions inspelling and inflections from modern 
S.inskrit. The inscription was found at a tem¬ 
ple in the jungle, and there were the appearance 
of the ruins of a town about. A gift of villages 
and trees to Brahmans. None of the names 
occur in Hindii works, although the petty 
princes are called masters of the world.— VoL 
VI. 778. 

47. Multaye ; Baitool, near the source of 
the Tapti river, Copper plate grants. 

.Language of Inscriptions —Sanskrit. 

Date*—Mr. Ominaney says A. D. 1573, Mr. 
Prinsep says A. D. 709 or 909 ; but tlie cha¬ 
racter is rather that of 909. 

Ciiaracier used in Inscriptions.—After the 
Allahabad No. 2 and Gujarati, 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No invocation, but simply Svasti, Vyasa; 
and the donor pronounces himeelf a firm 
Brahmanist, and a firm Bhagavala, or disciple 
of Vishnu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Sri Dnrga 
Rsja, son Qovinda Raja, son Maswaiuika Raja, 
soil Sri Nanda Raja, Sri Yuddhasura. 

Remarks.—The Raja Yuddhasura, of Ralitore 
Rajput origin, gives a village to Brahmans; but 
the inscription is remarkable for the absence of 
the display of Purauic gods and goddesses. The 
usual threat about resuming lands is quoted 
from the Vedas. The inscription is otherwise 
curious for using the era of the Buddhist Sali- 
vahana* None of the princes are in the lists of 
tlie Garha Mandala Bajaa.— VoL VI. jp. 869. 

' 48. Hunda, near AUock, on the Indus, on 
marble J$lab, 


INSCKtPnONJiS 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit inifWPI 
with Hindi. 

Date.—'Seventh or eighth century probably, 
or later. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Deva Na¬ 
gari in transitu. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Deva, the husband of Parbati. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not made out. 

Remarks.—Too mutilated to be useful, spesks 
of the chief having bland speech for superiors 
and Brahmans, and talks of his kindly and 
priestly rule. The flesh-eating lurushcas ( furks) 
mentioned, — VoL VI. y). 879. 

49. Kftlinjar, in /jundlekniid. Stone Slab 
in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 

Language of Inscriptions—Sanskrit verse, 
but language and poetry of low estimate. 

Dale—A. D. 1288 ; Samvat 1345. 

Character used in inscription.—Bundlekund, 
Deva Nagari. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 
—Deva as Vishnn, Lakshmi, and all the Avatars 
of Vishnu, Ganapati, Rama, and the Rakhshas. 
Kashyapa is called the first expounder of the 
Vedas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Family names 
of chief, the last of whom, Nanda, married 
daughter of the king of Ongein. 

Remarks.—Tue inscription is full of poetical 
and labored images, but the Sanskrit is bad, 
and Kamalakanta, who translated it with Mr. 
J. Prinsep, protested against Mr. Prinsep re¬ 
taining tRe original errors of the text. The 
inscription was recorded to dedicate an image of 
Vishnu.—FoL VI. p. 881. 

50. Allahabad column, Inscription 2. 

Language of Inscriptions.—-Not pure San¬ 
skrit ; sev^^nty lines metrical, the rest prose. 

Date, — Seventh or eighth century. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Allahabad 
or Gaya. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Five lilies wanting, Dhanada (Kuvera), 
Varuna, Indra and Antaka (Yama) Vrihaspati. 
Tumburu Narada. The Ganges coming from 
the hair of the Lord of men (Siva) noticed. The 
Shastras, so far from .any of the kings being 
made to worship Hindu gods, Samndra Gupta 
is said to put to shame India, Yama, Kuvera. 
and Varuna. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Sri Gupta son, 
Sri Ghatot Kacha, sou Chandra Gupta, sou 
Samudra Gupta, son Chandra Gupta, tba second; 
living. 

Remarks,—This is the last revised read¬ 
ing of new impression by Mr. d. Prinsep. 
The column was raised again by the dewan 
of Chandra Gupta 2 nd, probably. A curious 
thing in the inscription is the use ef ka, the 
prototype of the modern genitive sign ^ in 
Hindi* None gf the uumeroue kings named 
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Are met with in the Puranae, and few of the 
eouuiries even. No mention of Brahmans 
whatever. The poet Bhruva Bhuta calls him¬ 
self the slave of the feet of the ^reat king and 
hopes it will be acceptable to the dewan 
Hari Sena. It is professed to be executed by 
the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign, 
the criminal magistrate Tala Bhaita. Uses 
the terms Shuhan Shabi, kiug o( kings, which 
applies to ihe Sassauian dynasty of Persia, 
exiiuct in the seventh century. T he Scythians 
and Huus mentioned* By this inscription 
the power of Brahmanism was plainly only 
iucipient. — VI. p. 970 to 980* 

61. Junir and Karli caven and other 
places in Deccan. Collected hy Col. Syhes, Se¬ 
ven inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriplions.—Old Pali. 

Date.— Second to third century before 
Cbriot. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat, 
but not so old as Delhi Lat character. 

Beligion or Diviniiies or Sages mention¬ 
ed*—Buddhist. Tiie inscriptions narrate by 
whom the caves were excavated, and for what 
objects. That at Kurli is for foreign pilgrims : j 
the great Chaitya cave excavation at Junir is 
for the comfort of the attenclauta at the tem¬ 
ple, &c. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Dliarmika 
Seni is called the author of the ] 00 caves at 
Junir j but is not called King. Vira Senaka 
excavated the Dehgope temple. Sulisadatta 
is called Lord of the City of Thaka. 

Remarks.—The curious fact connected with 
these seven iuscription?, in the multitudinous 
cave temples of the Dekkan, is that they do 
not record positively the titles of any princes, 
nor name Samanas and others of the priest¬ 
hood ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
raoroent a prince became a *^Samana” he 
abandoned his titles. The inscriptions are 
remarkable, also, for having [initial or final] 
many of the emblems on the coins, Nos. 8, 
12, 35, and 36— Journ. Rl. As. Soc. VI, 

p. A5i--roL VI. p. 604 and 1038. 

52. TJdayagiri and Khandgiri caves in 
Cuttack 5 miles west of Bhubaneswar^ Nume¬ 
rous inscriptions. But the more modern in¬ 
scriptions on the same rocks are Sanskrit, 

a. Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

, Date.—Before the second or third century 
befbre Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat, 

Religion or Diviniiies or Sages mentioned— 
Buddhist Arhantas, or Buiidhist saints. Goia- 
ma P and Buddha is understood. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The mighty 
sovereign of Kalioga, but not named. Prince 
Vattaka. 

Remarks.—*Caves are stated to be excavated 
fay Kalioga Rajas. . Pive of the emblems found 


on ihe Buddhist cioins are met with in these 
inscriptions of the forms, 9 th, Otb, 35tli, 8 ih, 
and a new form of the bo-tree*—«/. liUAs. Soc, 
VoL VI p. 464) 

The moment an approach to modern Deva 
Nagari is Seen, there is an association with 
Hindu gods, and not before— Vcl. VI. j?. 1072. 
h. Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 
Date.—Some of fifth or sixth century, A. D. 
One of the tenth century, Samvat 9, which, if of 
the Gaur era, would be A. D. 1132. 

Character used in Inscriptions, —Kuiila. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Brahmanical, Holy ascetics, Prabbaswara, 
or Jagannath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned,—None men¬ 
tioned. 

Remarks.—This inscription of the tenth 
century, in Sanskrit, speaks of an equitable 
prince having the cave excavated within the 
holy precincts of the Lord of Gods (Jagan- 
nath,) for the holy ascetics. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, therefore, Jagannath was 
worshipped,— VoL VI, p. 1076, 

63. Khandgiri rock in Cuttach, in ancient 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

Date—^The great inscription is after the 
Raja Dasalath, 2ud of the Gaya inscription, 
but before the Junir inscriptions, therefore 
third or fourth century before Christ. The 
year 1300 is twice mentioned in words and 
if this be the Buddhist era mentioned by Fa- 
Hian in Ceylon, then the date is A. D. 215. 
Character used in Inscriptions,—Old Lat. 
Religion; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist; and opens with salutations to 
the Arhantas, or Buddhist saints, and the 
sculptures represent figures of Buddha, the 
worship of the Bo-tree, processions, &o. &c. 
Merry dancing girls spoken of, and a chaitya 
temple and pillars. The Kalinga Raja, at 
Buddha’s death, got the left canine tooth, 
which was afterwards transferred to Ceylon, 
and is now in British custody. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Aira, the 
great King; and speaks of a Raja who was 
in his 85th year, and just dead, Raja Khar- 
avela Sanda, (King of the ocean shore,) Nan- 
da Raja. Note.] Bhumadatasa is on one of 
the coins of the Ramadatta series and Brah- 
roadatta is said by Mr. Tumour to have re¬ 
ceived the tooth relic at.Buddha’s death at 
Remarks —The inscription makes the young 
prince learn navigation, commerce, and law, aa 
well as other school maiters. At his accession^ 
in his twenty-fourth year, he chose the Brah- 
maiiicul faith, but afterwards called about him 
the Buddhist priests who had been settled there 
under the ancient kings. Subsequent breaks 
in the inscription interrupt the sense,, bat the 
dedication of phaRyae is mentioned. 
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Benares is noticed under its Pali name, and 
it evidently must hare been Buddhist, as the 
kint;, Aria, distributes much gold tiiere. 

The Brahman caste is written Paiman caste. 
—VL p. 1085. 

54. Kuhaon^ Gorakhpvr on a column 

Jjanjfuiige of Inscriptions.--Imperfect San¬ 
skrit with errors of orthography. 

Date.—Not before tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—The Gup¬ 
ta or Allahabad No. 2, a little before the Gaya 
alphabet. 

JEteliKiOD ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed. No invocation. No Hindu gods name> 
ed. Indra mentioned ; and five images of him 
are set up hy the road side, which the pillar 
records. The naked figure on the column, 
backed by the seven headed snake, is the same 
as a drawing presents from the Buddlia cave at 
Ellora. Vide Appendix (J. 11. A. S. Vol. VI. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Mentions 
the death of Skanda Gupta, [of Allahabad ?] 
134 years before the date of the inscription, 
but thfl recorder of the inscription belonged 
to M wealthy private family. 

Remarks.—This is an inscription on a co¬ 
lumn, by a wealthy individual (Madra), in 
honor of himself and family, sou of Rudra 
Soma, son of Bhatta Soma, son of Amaila. 
Madra professes to be the friend and patron 
of Brahmans, Gurus, aud Yatis ; but there are 
not any Hindu gods named in the inscription 
and all the naked figures cut on the pillar 
are evidently the same as are found in some 
of the Buddhist caves of Ellora. The trans¬ 
lator speaks of the errors in the text. The 
chances are, that the inscription, like the 
Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad and Bhitari, 
was cut On a previously existing Buddhist 
column.— VII. 32. 

55. Bakngartjf Bengal 120 miles east of CaU 
culick. On Copper plates. 

Language of inscriptions.—Sanskrit verse, 
inflated, eulogistic, and punning. 

Date.—Samvat 8, of Kesava Sena’s reign, 
which, from the Ayiu Akberi list, makes the 
year A. D. 1136. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur ; a 
little less simple than the earlier alphabets of 
the Paia dynasty. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Aurn, salutation to Narayana, Vedas, 
Kara (Siva) Saraswati, Kama, Rudra, Indra. 
The seal of Siva is called Sadasiva. Havana, 
Lakshmi, Sesnag, Ganga, Balarama, Jogan- 
nath, Satis, mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—VijsyA Sena, 
son Bnllaha Sena, son Laksmana Sena, son 
raja Kesava Sena. 

Remarks.—This inscription is on copper 
plates^ in a singular state of preservation. 
The ^na dynasty was of low origin, oaliiog 


themselves Sankaya Gauriswara, or Lord of 
Gaur. The inscription gives a grant of three 
villages to a Brahman, called Iswara Deva 
Sarma, but uses no terms of reverence. Xu 
referring to the numerous battles of the prin¬ 
ces there is not any mention of fire-arms, but 
of bows, arrows, swords, &o. The founder of 
the family was a lk>ctor. The inscription says 
that Lakshmaria Sena erected pillars of victory 
and altnrs at Benares, Allahabad, aud Jagan- 
nath.— Vol. VIL p. 42, 

56. Jain images, in marble, dugnp ai Ajmir* 

Language of Inscription.—Prakrit, derived 

from the Pali. 

Date.—Twelfth century A. D. 1182 is an 
image. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Dev'a Na- 
gari. 

Religion; or Divinities oi Sages mention* 
ed.—Jain, of the Digamberi class. The name 
of one of the images Prajimnath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned--None. 

Remarks.—Five images of naked Jain saints 
were dug up at Ajmir, in a Mussulman burial 
ground ; and the inscriptions on them are 
curious for showing the Prakrit (not Puli) of 
the twelfth century.— VoL VI I, page 53. 

57. Girnar^ on the coast of Gujerat, at Juna^ 
ghur ; and the inscription occurs at Dhauli, in 
Cuttack, on the opposite side of India, with the 
addition of three loral edicts, one of which would 
seem to have been done by Asokafs father, as it 
enjoins the young prince at Ougein to issue 
similar ordinances to his oton. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali, or 
intermediate between Sanskrit and Pali, but 
supposed to represent the Puli of the West 
of India of the fourth century B. C. aud the 
inflexions at Dbauli aed Girnar are not quite 
the same; and there is a difference in the 
grammar of the two series of inscriptions. 
From Mr. Prinsep having referred a Sanskrit 
inscription at Girnar to the third century 
before Christ, instead of the fourth or seventh 
A. D. (which he afterwards rectifies), he was 
induced to derive the Pali from the Sanskrit. 

Date.—B. 0. 330, by the Buddhist Chinese 
and Burmese chronology ; but ths Greek no¬ 
tices, will make it B. C. 280, and the Maba^ 
wanso makes the accession of Asoka B. C. 325. 

(Character in Inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist, Upholds Dhamioo, or the law, 
mentions days and periods for humiliation, 
prayers, &c.; the sending of the missionaries ; 
preachings, expatiates on the sources of true 
happiness, virtue, benevolence, peace, charity^ 
reverence, &c., reward with temporary blessings 
in this world, and endless moral merit in the 
next; and the victory of victories is that wbioli 
overcometh the passions. It speaks of the 
wicked being punished iu the nethermost 
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re^mtiB of hell, and the good having final eman¬ 
cipation, and they are to hope ardently for 
heaven. The promotion of the King’s salva- 
tion^ and the salvation of all unbelievers, and 
another existence, are expressly spoken of; also 
the propitiation of heaven, and the King’s im¬ 
mortality. Where is atheism here P 

Kings Or Princes mentioned.—Asoka, or 
Piyadasi. The Great King Antioohus, and 
one of the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Antigonus. 

iiemarks.—These inscriptions are on a rock 
at Girnar, a celebrated Buddhist locality, and 
are edicts of Piyadasi, in the tenth and twelfth 
years of his reign, and are, therefore, older 
than those of the Delhi and Allahabad Lats, 
which are in the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign. The chief object is to prohibit the 
slaughter of animals, both for food and in re¬ 
ligious assemblies. The second edict provides 
medical aid for men and animals. The third 
orders the quinquennial assemblit'S (vide Fa¬ 
bian) for prayer and preaching. The sixth 
appoints custodes morum (Vide Arrian and 
Buddha’s Sermon.) In all, there are fourteen 
edicts inculcating Buddhism. The remarkable 
fact of the mention of the name of Antiochus 
and Ptolemy of Egypt in the thirteenth occurs. 
In Asoka’s zeal for proselytism he sent to those 
Greek Princes. In the first edict Asoka dis¬ 
tinctly says—formerly hundreds of thousands 
of animals were sacrificed for food in the refec¬ 
tory and temple ; but that not one should be 
killed for the future. The third edict enjoys 
kindness to Brahmans and Sramanas, and for¬ 
bids slaughter of animals. The Kaja Tarangini 
mentions King Mahavahana, a Buddhist sover¬ 
eign of Kashmir of the third or fourth century, 
issuing an edict against the slaughter of animals, 
similar to those of Asoka.jp. 217 
to 262. 

58. Brahmeswara in CuttacJi, not far 
from Bliuhaneswara^ on a slab in the Museum 
of the Asiatic Socwty of Bengal. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskiit verse. 

Date.—No intelligible dale, but the charac¬ 
ter is after the tenth century 11417 certainly 
after Salat Iiidra Kesari, A. L), 617. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Gaur al¬ 
pha bet ^ or Haraha. 

Beligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
-—No invocation. Brahma, Upendra (Vishnu), 
Maheswara, Indra, Bali, Siva. Vedas, gram¬ 
mar, poetry, logic, &c., mentioned, but no 
Puranas. No eulogy of Brahmans. 

K^ings or Princes mentioned.—Janamejaya, 
Lord of Telinga, son, Dirghadeva, son Apavara, 
raja Vicbitravira, son, A bhimanya, son, Cba 
diiiara, raja Udyotaka Kesari l>^a. 

Bemarin.—Commemorates the temple of 
Brahtneswara being erected to Siva by Koh- 
vati, the mother of Udyotaka. The era Sam* 
tat i8 it used. The temple waa no doubt 


erected after that to Siva at Bhubanesar, which 
Mr. Sterling, says was completed A. D. 657^ 
and that at Kanarak, A. D. 1241. If the 
Samvat era 18 be that of Gaur of the dynasty 
that subverted the Bhupalas, it corresponds to 
A. D. Il41.-Vide./. fi. VoU V. p. 
600, VoU VII. p. 557. 

59. Naneh Ghatj Deccan^ in a cave cAam^ 
her. 

From Colonel Syhes^ collection. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

Date.—Before Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. Glory to Dharma, Indra, the 
Lords of Sakra, sun and moon, sanctified saints. 
Yama, Varuna, and spirits of the air, and 
Lokapala, or upholders of the world. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Young Prince 
Rakesa. The great warrior Tunakayiko. Prince 
Hakusaro, connected with the bouse of Ainara 
Pala. 

Remarks.—This is part of a long inscription 
in the chamber cut in the rock overlooking the 
Konkan in one of the passes, which was evi¬ 
dently the high road from Adjuiitn, Ellora, 
Junir, to Kalian and the cave temples in Sal- 
sette. Tlie inscriptions in all these looaliiies 
are very numerous, and call for translation.— 
Vol.VILp6^h. 

60. Piplianagur in Bhopal^ on copper^ 
being one of the four plates formerly noticed 
by Mr. L. Wilkinson. 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit. 

Date.—Samvat 1235; A. 1). 1178. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Peculiar 
open parallelogram attached to Deva Nagari 
letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned* 
Glory to Sri Ganesa. Siva, Kamadeva, Indra, 
Varuna, Raraanhaiidra. No mention of Puranas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Great King 
Sri Uddyaditta, son Great King Sri Nara Var- 
ma Deva* Son Great King Sri Yaso Varraa 
Deva. Son Great King Sri Jaya Varma Deva, 
Prince Sri Harisebandra Deva. 

Remarks.—Gives shares of Government of 
villages to Brahmans The Patels of villages 
mentioned The capital was Nilagiri. Haris- 
charidra was the son of the great Siri Lakshmi- 
varma Deva. The Parainar, Pouwar, or Powar 
tribe spoken off, evidently tlie aucestors of the 
present Mahratta Powars of Dhar.—FoZ. VIL 
p. 737. 

61. Kaira, Gujarat, Copfitr plate. There 
is only an analysis qf the inscription given. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning. 

Date.—Samvat 380 1 A. D. 323 ; but if 
the Balibhi era be used, three hundred and 
nineteen yeaiw must be added. 
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Character used ia Ifiscriptione.—Before 
ADahahiid No. 2, but not quite Lat. 

Keligion ; or llivinities or Sages mentioned. 
*>^Eour Vedas mentioned, but not one name 
of the Furaoio gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned*—Prasanga 
Baja, grandson of Samanta Datta. 

Remarks,—The grant is of a village ; and 
the donees are designated ** those who are 
versed in the four Vedas,” and the term Brah¬ 
man is not used. The grant was for the wor¬ 
ship of the five Jagnas, Bali, Charu, Baiswa- 
deva, and Agnihoira. There is the usual quo¬ 
tation about the resumption, of lands. 

62. Junaghar, near Girnarj in Gujarat, on 
a rock with the PqH edicts of Asoka, 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit Prose, 
but with grammatical errors, and punning, 

l)ate.—If after Watheu’a inscription or the 
Andhra kings, then between tlie third and end 
of the sixth century. A, D On the coins of 
some of the princes of this dynasty are the 
dates 283, 323, 360, 385 and 390, but of what 
era is not known. Rudra Dama mentioned in 
the inscription is the father of the Rudra Sah of 
the coins, with the Samvat 885. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Altered 
Lat approaching Wathen’s plates. Old Deva 
Nagari, nearly Wathen^s. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 
—-Buddhist. Tl»e invocation is Sidliam, and 
there is not the slightest trace or allusion to 
Brahmanism. On the coins of the princes, the ; 
chaitya is impressed, and one of the princes 
is called Jina Dama, Dama or votary of 
Buddha. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Rajah Maha 
Kshatrapa, or Swami Chaslana, his son was 
Raja Aridaraa. Chandragupta Maiirya of Ma- 
gadha is referred to, and his grandson Asoka 
The following names of the Rudra Sah family 
appears on the coins : Rudra Sah, liis son Aga 
Dama. Dama Sah (no coins.) His son Vijaya 
Sah- His brother Vira Dama. His son Rudra 
Sah date 283. His brother, Viswasah, date 
324, Rudra Sah 332 ? His son Utri Damn, 
date 360 ? His son Siswa Sah. Swami Rudra 
Dama (no coins). His son Swami Rudra Sah, 
Samvat 385 and 390. 

Remarks.—Records the repeated repairs of a 
bridge,—by Pupya Gupta, treasurer of 
Raja Chandra Gupta, Manrya; then by the 
Greek (Yavana) Raja of Asoka, Tushaspa ; and, 
lastly, by Rudra Dama. The names of eleven 
sovereigns of this dynasty have been made out 
from their silver coins, which are unquestionably 
Buddhist, the chief and central emblem on the 
reverse being the chaitya. Rudra Sah is call¬ 
ed the SOD J ina Dama, the votary of Buddha. 
One of the completion of the bridge, is in the 
sevcnty^second year of the son of 4he RajaSwami 
Chaslana, called the Raja Aridamoi although 


this inscription be in Sanskrit,*^there is not the 
slightest relation to Brahmanism in it. Both 
by the inscription and coins the princes are 
Buddhists and Swami Rudra Sah has the Sam** 
vat date 385, which if of Vikramaditya, places 
him in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
but if the era be the Balibhi, the date is A. D. 
704. The inscription mentions the election of 
a king Rudra Dama by the people who did not 
I permit the sacrifice of animal life; and be is 
called the Lord of the country of Ougein. 
Mathura, Sindh, &o., and the conquered Satka* 
rini, King of the Dekkan.—FyZ Yll. p> 339. 

63. DhauU two separate local edicts, at 
JDhauU in Cuttack, the remaining edicts corres-^ 
ponding with those at Girncr in Gujerat, 

Language of Inscriptions.-r-Old Pali. 

Date.—Third or fourth century before (-hrist; 
but the year of the King’s reign is not stated, 
as in the‘other edicts. B. C 306 ? 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. Commands the non-destruction 
of life, non-infliction of cruelty ; charity, kind¬ 
ness, virtue. The King says, for my subjects 
I desire this only, that they may be possessed 
of every benefit and happiness as to things of 
this world atid of the world beyond. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Devanampiya, 
or the beloved of the gods ; and, as the young 
Prince of Ougein is named, the king is proba¬ 
bly the father of Asoka, who was regent at 
Ouaein. 

Remarks.—The first edict is addressed to the 
public officers of the city of Tosali, and com¬ 
mands murderers to be imprisoned. Both 
edicts appoint two Tuphas, or colleges for 
meditation and the propitation of Heaven, 

I The question of atheism in ancient Buddhism 
is set at rest by these edicts, which repeatedly 
speak of this world and the world hereafter ; and 
the people are expressly commanded to propi¬ 
tiate Heaven, and to “ confess and believe in 
God, who is the worthy object of obedience 
or more literally. Him the eternal, ye shall pro¬ 
pitiate by prayer.— VoL VI. p. 442. 

64. Airun, in Bhopal, on an image of the 
Boar Avatar in a temple to Vishnu, 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sariskrit ;;but 
with words written corruptly. 

Date.— Of the same period as the follow¬ 
ing inscription. Dhanya Vishnu, being alive 
at the time both were written. Probably 
about the eighth century, A. D. 

Character used in inscriptions •—Subset 
quent tp K^DQuj Nagari, or Allahabad, No, 
2, but before the Gaur or Harsha obaracter. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages men- 
tioned.rr-InvooatioQ to Vishnu as the Btair 
Avatar or {incarnation. Vedas Bjiagraran,. 
The Sakta hymn of the Rig Veda. Vishnp 
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U called Ja^aa Narayana. Narayaaa ia the Date—.Saka 1064, or A. D. 11 oS, being 

form of Varaha, or the boar* the year Chetrabhano of the Yribaapati Cba- 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Raja Indra kar, or sixty years* oyole of Jupiter. 

Vishnu, his son, Varuiia Vishnu, his son Character used iu Inscriptions*'-^Not men* 


Hari-Vishnu, his son, Matri Vishnu, also 
Raja Tara pan i, of Surashtra, who is called 
King of Kings and governing the earth. 

Remarks.—The temple was built in the 
first year of the reign of Raja Tarapani, by 
Dhan;^ Vishnu, the confidential minister and 
brother of Raja Matri Vishnu. The insorip* 
tion is the first in honor of the boar incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, and the boar coins probably 
belonged to this family of princes, who wor¬ 
shipped Vishnu as the boar. The minister 
Dbanya obtained his office by public election 
and through the grace of God I Dhanya ia 
called a Rishi amongst the Brahmans and 
the devoted worshipper of Bhagavan ; but 
there is not any preposterous eulogy of 
Brahmans*—Fol. FJJ, p. 683. 

65, Airuff, in BAopal, on a pillar in froni 
of the Umpte. 

Language of Inacriptiuns,—Same as the 
last inscription. 

Date.—The year 165 of the era of some 
dynasty, which, from the mention of Buddha 
Gupta, is possibly of the Kanouj family. 
Probably about the eighth century A* D. 

Character used in Inscriptions.^-^Same as 
last. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vishnu, Garuda, Lokapalas, Bhagavan, 
Janardana or Vishnu Punyajanas or Rakshas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The King 
Buddha Gupta, who governed the country 
between the Jumna aud the Narmada. 

Remarks.—The pillar was raised, at the 
expense eff Dhanya Vishnu, before the tern** 
pie of the preceding inscription, by Vaidala 
Vishnu, who had been elected to the Re¬ 
gency. The notice of a new Gupta, and a 
date of tlie dynnsty, 165, is of great interest, 
as Buddha Gupta necessarily followed those 
mentioned on the Allahabad and Bbitari 
columns, and up to Buddha Gupta’s time, 
if be belonged to the Kanouj dynasty, its 
duration had been only 165 years. In the 
early part of the fifth century, A. D. Fa-Hian 
found a buddhist king at Kanouj * and in 
the early part of the seventh century Hian 
'Tbsang found a Hindu king reigning. The 
dynasties, Uierefore had been changed be* 
tweeu the fifth and seventh centuries, and 
tha ‘CNipta fsmily bad sprung up in the in* 
terval.— Vd. Vfl, f. fi84. 

64. Arnakundci^ or IFcprangci^ in Telingaua, 
cm a dab. 

Language of Inimriptions.—Telugu and 
Qorya, with Sanskrit ilokas. 


tioned. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Kari, Ganesa, Saraswati, Siva, Mahes* 
war, Ravi, Souri (or Vishnu). 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—*Raja Budra 
Devs. 

Remarks.—Rudra Deva is the Raja men¬ 
tioned iu the Jagannath temple annals as 
Churang or (/horvunga, and was the founder 
of the GuTiga Vansa dynasty* He was a 
benefactor to Jagannath, adorned it, and po¬ 
pulated its neighbourhood. The inscription 
contains a long account of Rudra Deva’s ge¬ 
nealogy and of his battles. There are not 
any praises of Brahmans, or even mention 
of them ! From the mention of Ganesa, his 
worship must have been used in the twelfth 
century.— VoL VII. p 901. 

67. Kaira, in Gujarat. Copper plate, one of 
four, from Dr. Burn* 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning,—and 
incapable of being oloaely rendered into 
Fnglish. 

Date.—*3amvat 390, or A. D. 323, if the 
era that of Vikramaditya, hut if of the Bali- 
bhi era, then A. D. 640. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Closely 
allied to the Kanouj Nagari, or Allahabad 
No. 2,—possibly a little earlier. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention^ 
ed.—The four Vedas mentioned ; but not 
one word of Brahmanical gods or Brahmans. 

Kings or Prinoea mentioned.—Raja Sa- 
mnnta Datta. His son, Yijaya Bhatta^ or 
Vita Raja, His son, Prasan^a Raja Datta. 

Remarks. —The Raja Prasanga, of the royal 
race of Oajjara, gives a village to those who 
are versed in the four Vedns, not for the 
worship of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, or 
their offsets, but for the worship of the five 
Jagnas, Bali, Oharu, Baswadeva, and Ag« 
nihotra. Brahmans, although alluded to, are 
not even named ; even the writer Bewa ia 
not called a Brahman*— Vol. VII^ p* dOQ* 

No. 1, From a temple at Oodypur^ from 
Dr, Bum. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit prose. 

Date.— Samvat 366, or A. D. 309 ; but if 
of the Valibhi era, then 319 years must be 
added. 

Character u^d in Inscriptions.—The same 
as the last. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioiH 
ed.—Opens simply with ** Glory,” instead of 
other invocation. Ganges river, Lakshmf^ 
Saraswati (as wealth and knowledge), 
dn, Swayambhu^ four Vedas. 
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or Princes wentione i-^Bhat^rh 
Seriapatt Ouha or Gnha Sena. Sridhnra Sena 
lat. Cbiara Oriha, or hwara Oaha, Sridbara 
'Sdna l^nrf. Dharuva Sena 2od. Sridbara Sena 
3rd* Dbaruva Sena 3rd, or Dbarnnaditya. 

Bemnrka,—Thia is No. l of four plates 
found by Dr. Burn at Ifaira, and is siraiUr to 
pne published by Vr* WatUen in the J. A. S. 
B. It confirms the order of the reigns given 
,by Mr* Wathen, and affords additional dates 
, wd circumstances of high interest, respecting 
the Valabhi, or Balhara dynasty of Gujarat. 
This plate omits four princes between Bhatarka 
and Griha Sena, and terminates with Dharuva 
Sena 3rd, the granier. Mr* Wathen’s plate 
.gives one prince more Siladitya ^nd« 
Although si^ reigns intervened between 
Wathen’s and Dr. Burn’s plates, the son, named 
JKadana Hila, of the minister Skanna Bhatta, 
who prepared the firdt plate, is a witness of the 
present grant. The bow the chief military 
weapon. No fire-arms ; chariots used. From 
the absence of all mention of the gods of the 
ntodern Hindu Pantheon, it is plain they 
could not have been respected in Gujarat in 
the fourth century A. D. Dharuva Sena 8rd, 
indeed says he is liberal to Brahmans (but 
.without mentioning them with respect) and to 
the temples of the gods. The grant gives a 
field to a Brahman, for the sake of the donor’s 
father’s and mother’s virtue. On the seal is 
Sri Bhatarka,” und^r a bull, as in Mr. 
Wathen’a plate.— Vol. YU. p, 9fi0. 

69 KairOj in Gujarat. Copperplate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit ; with 
gross errors of grammar and incorrectness of 
expression. 

Date.<^Samvat of Vikrapinditya 1116, cor¬ 
responding to 9S1 Salivahaua, and to 446 of 
ihe era of Udyaditya, A. D- 1059. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Almost 
modem Deva Nagari. 

‘Religion ; or Oivinites or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Salutation to Ganesa, Parvati Siva, with 
five faces ! Vedas, Swaha, Meru, Sastras. 

Kings or Princes mentioned—Raja Surn- 
vif.ina, of the Pa vara (Powar P ) line Gonda- 
fa, his son. Arevalamhthana, son. Udayadi- 
tya, his son. Salivahanay his son. 

B^tnarks.—This inscription is of importance, 

ft dUcloses a new era, that of the family of 
Udyaditya, the probable founder of Oodypur, 
poiresppnding to the era of Yikramaditya 1116, 
and of Salivahpna 981, and tCaiiypga 4l60. 
This would place ihe foundation .of O.odypur 
'A*' U, 614. The Raja’s name is not in tho 
^ebi^nologicai .tables of the Sesodi Rajputs, or 

any other <lynasty. Arevalajinatiia^a went 
^0 Malava, and recpve|red his former kingdom 
pf Nadbyade^a. . * . .^ 


I 70 * Wuijrao, eiphteen mihi from Ciataff 
f pur, in Bnnekikund. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit verse 
in an ambitious inflated style; the verses 
polished and elaborate, but some obscure^ and 
abounding with quaint pedantry and panning. 

Date —rTtie first part of inscription, Sam- 
vat, 1019, A. D. 969 ;last port, Samvat 1173 
or 1063. 

Character used in Inscriptions^—Allahabad 
No. 3» and therefore resembling the Harsha 
and Bhabaneswar. In the inscription it is 
called the Kakuda character^ and in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries appears to have 
prevailed from Cuttack to Shekavati. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Invocation to Siva, Maheswara, Shambhu, 
Bharati, Pasupati, Brahma, Maricha and 
Brahma’s other sons, the Munis, Atri, Chan- 
dratriya, Vayvarma, Arjuna ; and the Puranio 
heroes Prithuka and Kunda, Suraitra, Bhisma, 
Upendra Sagar, and the Puranic origin of 
the ocean noticed ; Linga, Yuddhistira, Vi§- 
wakarma, Rudr.«, Vedas. The temple is de¬ 
dicated to Pramatha Nath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Rajas Nan-r 
nuka, Vag Yate, Vijaya, Vahila, Sriharsa, 
Yaso, Dharina Deva, Bangs, Jaya Varma 
Deva. 

Remarks.—The inscription is chiefly in 
honor of Bangs ^by his son), who as is usual, 
is elevated into a great king, Tb© kings of 
Oudh and Ceylon attend to do him homage, 
and his captives are the wives of the kings of 
Andrn, Radha, and Anga ! Bangs, of course, 
eulogised by the Brahmans, because he built 
dwellings for them, and gave them lands, and 
piously ended his days, aged 109, by drown¬ 
ing himself at the junction of the Jumna and 
Ganges, as did also the Brahman minister of 
his father and grand-father. It is to be re¬ 
marked, that the inscription had twice before 
been engraved in irregular characters,, and it 
WHS only in A. D. 1016 that it was put into 
proper Deva Nagari* The story of creation 
from Brahma and the eggs is told. The in- 
fiuence of the moon on the tides is alluded to. 
The inscription alludes to a passage in the 
Mahabharata, in which Siva is represented 
to have given his own flesh to a hawk, in¬ 
stead of a bird which had sought refuge with 
him. This story is told of Buddha, more 
than 150Q years before this time, and is much 
more suitable to his human and life-spariiig 
character than to the bloody Biva- Here again 
we have got a Brahman] (Sri Rama), whose feet 
earthly kings adored.—To/. VIU* p* 17^*; 

Baroda in Osifjarat f fostntd in digging 
iheyTundations of a house. Copperplates. 

Language of inforiptions^ Sanskrll, with 
punning ; But the girammatioid. sl^uct^ ^ 
stuted. 




IN3GRIPTION5. INSq^PXI0iJ3^ 

i)ate,—Sttka 734, or A*p. 812, . , 'I Puiuvaras, Arvasi, Bliarata,| Yamapa, Puraa- 

Chardoter u$ed ia lui^cnptiona,—Not exactly J dava or Iiidra, Prayati'g^ Faruaavaram^ tudra, 
reaeuibliog any other character, but au&oiently j Vamui Dtva, Mahadeva, Samaveda. 
near Watben*3 plates to admit of iU being I Kings or Princes meutipaed,---Tuva Baja 
Easily made out by £amalaii:auta of Calcutta, Deva, Kokftlh, liis son, Gfangaya Deva, iia 
though not by all tho Brahtuans of Gujarat, son, Karma Devu, his son, Yasua Karma, Deva, 
Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, his sou, Gaya Karma, bis son, Nar Sinha 
firahma, Siva is called the god of gods, Dharma, Deva, his brother, Vijaya Sinha, his brother. 
Vishnu, Swayambhu Sambhu, Ganga Yamuna These princes are called of the Kulachuri 
river, Partha, Indra. The gods, Kinnaras, dynasty. 

Siddhas to Seddbyas and Vedyadharas, Kara, Benaarks.— The grant gives a village to a 

Pour Vedas, Cows are called the daughters of Brahman, Sitha Sarma, but without ezpres* 
the sun, Bamchandra. sions of veneration.. Kama Deva’s wife. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Govind Ra* Aralla Devi, is stated to have been of a Huti 
ja, Karka, bis son Krishna, his son Dhruva, family. The 21st verse likens the king Nara 
his son Govind 2nd, his son, Indra, his bro- Sinha, to Parusarama, making the world the 
iber, Karka 2nd son of ludra, and his brother, dominion of Brahmans by the destruction 6f 
Danti Verma, is heir presumptive. These are the Kshetriyas. The inscription U eurioiik 
of the Lateswara dynasty. for enumerating the chief oiticers of the king. 

Remarks.-i-At the time of this inscription Vijaya Sinha, namely the prime minister, chief 
(the period of Cbarlemagfie in Europe), Hin- priest, the chief scribe or secretary of state, 
dtistaii and the Dekkau were divided into four the chief councillor, the chief judge, the p6wer- 
Kingdoms,—that of Gujara (Gujarat) west- ful secretary for foreign aflFairs,. the great 
ward ; that of Malwa centrical ; to the east chamberlain, the incorruptible superintendent 
Gourha Baj, including Bengal and Bebar ; and of police, the treasurer, and the master of the 
the Lateswara Baj to the south. Ihe burastra horse and elephants. The nsual interdict to 
kingdom spoken of ; but, in Karka's reign, it resuming lands and the story of Sagara are 
is expressly stated to have been called, before quoted. 

his lime, Soweajya, the identical name of the 73. Babra^ three marches from Jeypur, on 
Sattarah sovereignty at this day. Krishna the road to Delhi, on a block of stone or rock 
Baja WHS devoted to Brahmans, and the nomi- on a hill, 

iial Brahmans, through their greediness for his Language of lni>criptiDn8;~01d P^li; with 
gifts, resumed their former rites. His fort was two or three grammatical errors* 

Elapur, Indra Baja, who ruled the Lateshara Date.-B. C. 309, because the inscription 
kingdom conquered that of Gujarat ; and be evidently refers to the first convocation at 
diided the owner of Malava against the King Pataliputra, or Paina, in that year, in the 17th 
of Gourea (Bengal). The inscription gives of the reign of ASoka. 

a village to the Brahman Bhanu, but with- Character used in Inscriptions.—Oldest 

Out expressions of veneration, for the sake of Lat or column character, or Delhi No. 1. 

his father and mother’s memory. It is curious Keligion ; or Divinities or bages mention- 

for enumerating the privileges consequent on ed.—Buddhist, the supreme Buddha, Dhar- 

possessiou ; fishing, f^ruit, marriage and other ma, or the law, or faith, 

fees ; fines for petty ofifences ; free labour ; Kings or Princes mentioned—.\soka as 

treasure trove ; mines, &c. It concludes with Piyadasi Baja. 

the denunciation from Veda Yyasa, against Remarks;—This is' another of Asoka’s 

resumers of lands, in the story of the Sagara edicts, fjx>ui a new locality, showing the wide 
Raja. The grant ia confirmed by the counter- extent of las domain. Jt differs somewhat 
signature of Danti Varroa, the heir presumptive, in style and language frotn the pillar and 
—Fitrf. VIH. jp. 800. rock edicts. The subject is the Buddhist 

72* Dup up at Kumbhi, in the Sauyor terri- commandment, forbidding the sacrifice of 
tibry thirtp'five miles north-east of Jabalpv/r, four-footed animals. The Vedas are alluded 
0)1 Copper plates; to, but not UHined, and condemned as, ** mean. 

Language of InscriptioDs.—-Sanskrit verse and , false iu their Jooirine, and not to be obey- 
and prose, quaint, and with obsolete names, ed/’ The scriptures of the Munis (which 
and punning, and orthographical errors. must be the Vedas) are spoken of as directing 

Date.—Samvat 932, or A. D. 876. blood-offsprings and the sacrifice of animals. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Nearly Priest and priestesses, religious men and reU- 
the same as the Chhattarpur inscriptions, and gious women, amongst the JBuddbists, are 
therefore like the Harsha and Allahabad 3. commanded to obey the edict, aud bear it in 
Religion; or Divinities or Sages mention- their hearts.—-FoL XL p. 617. 
ed.—Invocation “ Cm,” and glory to 74. Maham&laipur rock inscription. 

Brahma. Vishnu, Atri, Bodbana, the Sun, Language of Inscriptions,—SanskriU 
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iirscBimoNs. 
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l>ate.-^Eightb to tenth century. 

Chameter used in Inscriptioua.—Kutila 
Gaur character. 

Bellaion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed .~8iva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—None named. 

Bemarks.—These inscriptions related to the 
well known sculptures at Mahamalaipur, and 
are little more than names applied to the 
figures in the aculptures. They are described 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty.—Pb/. If. 017. 

75. Vug up near Teepur in the Durrung 
divieion, lotber Aeeam ; copper plates. 

Language of Inscription, - Sanskrit. 

Date.—None i luth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Slightly 
modified Kutila. 

Religion ; or Diyinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.-—Invocation to Siva and the Brahmaputra 
River. The boar incarnation and his descend¬ 
ants, also Vishnu, Krishna and Laskhmi. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yudhisthira, 
Bhima, Kama, Aijuna, BhagacJatta king of 
Kamrup and his descendants Pralambha, 
Hajara, and Vanamaia. 

Remarks.—This inscription records the 
grant of a village called Abisuravataka on the 
West of the Ganges, to a Brahman of the 
Sandilya race named indoka. The donor is 
Vanamaia of the dynasty of Bhagadntta.— 
Vol. IV. p. 765. 

76. To the west of the norlhern gate of the 
old Fort of Behar on a broken stone pillar. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—None ; 10th century. 

Oiiaracter used in inscriptions,—Not ex¬ 
actly resembling any other character : allied 
to the Kutila, 

Remarks.—The translatiou is wrong 

thronghout.— Vol. IX. p, 65. 

77. Found in the relic chamber of one of the 
Keneri caves : Copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali 

Date.—2iid century B. 0. about 100 years 
of the reign of the Trukudaka dynasty. 

Character used in inscriptions.—No. 2 
cave character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed —l^ddhist, Baluiation to Sarvajna, Bba- 
gaven Sakya Muni and ohaitya nientioned* 

Kings or Prinoea mentioned.- Trukudaka. 

Remarks.—Pusliyn Burma of the conquer¬ 
ed countiy called Taromi, dedicates a ohaitya 
Mention is made of the forests around Bard- 
hamanm, a country noticed in the Pratapru- 
dra inscription.—Fol. X. p. 97. 

76* Fyasiad in Ondh ; Copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.— 8. 1243. A. G. 1187. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Mot men¬ 
tioned. 


Religion; or Diriuittes or Sages mention¬ 
ed.— Vaishnava, Laksbmi. 

Kings or Princes mentioned*—Yasovigra- 
ha, Mahi Chandra, Chandra Deva, Madana 
Pala, Govinda' Chandra, Vijaya Chandra, 
Jays Chandra. 

Remarks.—The last prince, on the Tth day 
of the moon in the month of Asadba 1248, 
grants in fee simple to Alonga Auda Rayata, 
son of Atala Kayuta of the BharadOaja line 
the village of Kemali in the district Asliwata 
Pattana. The grant concludes with the usual 
anathema against the resumers of rent-free 
tenures. The genealogy is of the Rahtorc 
princes of Kanouj.— Fot, X.p. 98. 

79. Baolee at Btissuntgah at the foot of the 
Southern range of Hills running parallel to 
Mount Aboo. 

Language of Inscriptions,—Sanskriti 

Date—S. 1099 A. R. lo42. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed,—Salutation to Vani, goddess of wisdom, 
and Hari. 

Kings or Princes mentioned, — Vtpala^ 
Aranya, Adphuta Krishna, Srinath Obosi, 
Mahi Pala, Vandhuka, Puma Pala alias 
Baladarpada* His sister Lahini married to 
Yigraha son Bora, son of Chara, son of Balla-^ 
bha, son of Sangana of the line of Bhaba- 
gupta of the Hue of, Kashiswara. Of the 
former line was Vasistha. 

Remarks.—Lahini, wife of Vigraha, on the 
death of her husband, takes shelter with her 
brother and causes the temple of tbe sun in 
the Aravalli range to be repaired and a Baolee 
to be excavated. Tbe recorder ia Maitri 3bar« 
ma, a Brahman poet, and the engraver Sira- 
pala, engraver ordinary to Raja Aswapati.— 
Fol, X,p, 664. 

80. Ttmiple at Basautagurk, 

Language of Inacriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—37 Magh 1053 S. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.— Salutation to the sun. 

Kings or Princes iiieiitioued.—Harivarna, 
Viswavarna, Aroma, Dharala. 

Remarks*—This inscription is very imper^ 
feot, several entire stanzas and many vorda 
being effaced. From what remains, appears 
to be the Tdcord of tbe consecratioii, by Dha- 
valba, of a temple at a village called Mahid-» 
dhaja. 

81. Aden, 

Character used in Itiscripiions.^Hymyari* 
tic- 

Remarks.—This record has not yet been 
deciphered,— Vol, XI. p. 958. 

82. JNingpo, 

Gharaclef used in Inscriptions.—Uohen ? 

Religion ; ov Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
^Buddhist. 



INSCRIPTION^. 
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iSemarks.—This record has not yet bc^n de¬ 
ciphered.-- VeL XIII,jp. il3. 

83. Cavei (\f BuraSur. 

Lan{<UH^e of Inscriptions.— Pali. 

Chantcter used in Inscriptions.—Old Pali 

Ko. 1, Lat. 

Religion $ or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
^Buddhist* 

Renuirks.—Very imperfeclly deciphered.— 
Fcl XVI. p. 412. 

84. Moorshedabadt on a gun. 

Language of Inscriptiotis.—Persian, 

Date.—1047 Hegira. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Persian. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
‘—Mahomedan. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Shah Jehan. 

Remarks.—The gun on iwhich this inscrip¬ 
tion is recorded, was constructed at Jahnngir- 
na^ar, otherwise called Dacca, under the Daro- 
i£Hship of Sher Mohammed,— Vol, XVL p. 
692. 

85. Nagarjuni cava. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit, 

Date.— 1st century B, C. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—No. 2 Laf. 

Religion > or diyinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Saiva, 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—^Yajna Varma. 
^ninla Varma. 

Remarks.—^This remarkable inscription, 
found inscribed in a Buddhist cave, records 
the consecration of the Saiva images^ Dhee- 
Ispati and Devi.— XVI. p. 595. 

86. In a temple at Ootnga. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—S. 1496 A. D. 1439. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vaishnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.-^Durdama, 
Kuinara Pala^ Lakhsmana Pala, Chandra 
Pala, Kayana Pala, Sandha Pala, Abhaya Deva, 
Mala, Deva, Kashiraja, Barasinha DevS) Bhanu 
Dcva, 

Remarks.—Bhairavendra records the con- 
sectntion of the images of Jagannath^ Bala- 
raiiia and Subhadra. The piitres recorded 
evidently belong to the Pala dynasty of GaUr. 

Vol, XVL p. 1220. 

87. Ranode^ on a atone elah in a temple. 

Language of Inscriptions-—Sanskrit. 

Date.— lOth Qentury. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention* 
ed.—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned,—Someswara, 
Bhairavendra. 

Remarks.—There are several names in ibis 
inscription, hut as the reading and the trans¬ 
lation are both iticorreci, 1 have not thought 
proper to insert them here.— Vol. XVI, p. 1081 


88 . Behar^ near the village of Pasaeraiu^. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit, 

Date.— 9tb century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages meution- 
I ed,—Buddhist 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Tasovanna 
I Dava Pala. 

Remarks.— Record the raising of two lopes, 
and a temple. — Vol, XVU, p. 492, 

89. Kalinger, 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit, 
Date.^S. 1298. 10 Kaitik. 

ChHracter used in Inscriptions*—Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned* 
—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Paramardi. 

®uh)gium.— 

90. Kalinger^ 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

I Date—Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Not known. 
Religion; or Divinities or Sagas mentioned* 
— Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Vijaja Pah, 
Bhumi Pala, Jaya Varma, Deva Varma^ Ma- 
dana Varma, Prafapa Varma. 

Remarks.-The subject of the record is 
probably the consecration of certain images 
of Siva, Kamala and Kali, t>e inscription 
however is too imperfect to admiralMllsfac- 
tory decipherment.—Vol, XVII, v. Rkll 

91 . Kalinger, ^ 

Language of Inscriptions—Sanskrit. 

Date.—Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 

*—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Jatiladhi Sri 
Bachchha. ’ 

Remarks.—Very imperfect.—320 

92. Kalinger, 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit- 
Date. —Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned 
—Siva, 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Raja Dtva 
son of Kamalenda, son of Mad#nn Varma 
Deva, king of Kalinjer, 

RemarkB.—Record of the consecration of an 
ia>,e» of VartdH.—f'oZ. XVII. „ $2, 

93. Kalinper. ^ ^ ' 

L8n)!URi;e of lnaciiptioo..-.S,B»krit. 

Date.—Not known. ' ' 

Character uaed in liiacriplion.—Not known 
Religion ; or Divinilioa or Sagea ihantibqed’. 
—Not known. 

Kemaika.—PWe very imperfect modern in- 
acriptiona, from Kalinjer of no vala*.r_roJ 
XVII, p. 68. < 
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Vfjapa mandir, Udapapur, 

Language of Inaoriptioni.-^Sanskrit. 

Date.—known. 

Cb^iracter used in Inscriptions.—Kurils. 

Baligion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Salutation to the sun. 

Kings or Princes mei^tiooed^*-^None. 

Eemarks.—An eulogium on the sun.— Vol, 
XVILp. 68. 

95, ^ot ^fiowHf on Copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.-^65 of some local era. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur. 

Ueligioii j or Divinities or Sages mentioa* 

ed.—?Vaisbnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned—Deva Sacti 
Deva> Vanya Raja Deva, Nags Bhatta Deva, 
Ratna Chandra Deva, Bhoja Deva, Maheiidra 
Pala Deva, Bhoja Deva, Vi nay aka Pala Deva. 

Remarks.—Vinayaka Bala, the nephew 
of Bhoja Deva 11. grants to his class-fellow 
Bhulluka Bhatta the village of Tikkarika in 
the district of Benares. The place is to this 
day known under the name of Tikkari. The 
donor is evidently a scion of the well known 
Pola dynasty of Gaur*— Vol* XVII, 71* 

96. Sittpapur* 

Lsnguage of Inscriptions.—Pali. 

Character used in Inscriptions—=Hather 
peculiar, allied to No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed,—Buddhist. 

Remarks.—Buddhist maxim.— Fb/. XVII, 

jt). 66. 

’ 27. Keddah. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali, 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Rather 
peculiar, allied to No. 2. 

Religion • or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Remarks.—Buddhist maxim. FoL XVIfl, 
p. 247. 

98. Jauupttr oh a burnt brich 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Daie—S. 1273. 

Character used in Inscriptions,—Gaur, of 
Raja Jayachandra’s time. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Not known. 

Remarks.—This is a deed of mortgage exe¬ 
cuted in favor of two bankers, Ra Sri Babma 
and Ra Sri Maha ditya by Ba Gangadevi to 
ensure the liquidation of a debt for 2,250 
drammaa.— Vol, XIX. p, 454. 

99.. Oojein, 

Language of Inscriptions.-^Sanskrit. 

Date.—S. 1036 A. 0. 980. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vaishhav a. 


Kings or Princes mantioned.—Kruhna 
Vairi Sinha, Siyaka, Arooghavasra aliaa Vak^^ 
pati, alias Valabha Narendra. 

Remarks.—The gifi of the iillago »em- 
bhalapura to a priest in order to defray the 
expenses of a temple.—Fo?. XIX. p. 475. 

100. thetda in Thamewary on a elah of 
eaudUtone in a temple. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date. —279 Samvat, probably of the Val- 
labhi era 

Character used ih Inscriptions.—A variety 
of Kutila. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Mahendar- 
pwla, Jatula—Vajrata, Yajnika, Sagga, Puma, 
Devaraja, Ramschandra Bhoja. 

Remarks.—This inscriptiou is very im¬ 
perfect^ but interesting, as throwing some 
light on a dark* period of Indian history. If 
we may assume the Bhoja of the documenc 
to be the hrst of that same noticed by Abu); 
Pazel and Prinsep, his era is detinitely hxed. 
FoL XXII. p. 673- 

JO 1. Khunniara in Kangra. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Palf; 

Date.—Ist century A. C. 

Ci>aracter used in Inscriptions.—Arian Pali. 

Remarks.—Of Paliograpbic importance as 
shewing the transition state of the Ariano-PaH 
character,~ XXllI. p. 57. 


INSECTS. 

Insecte « ... Fr. 

Insect. Gee. 

Butoma. Qa. 


In'secta... Lat^ 

Pucbi. Tam. 

Purbu.. . Tbu 


Insects are a class of invertebrate animals, 
belonging to the articulata, with little joints. 
They sre six legged, air-breathing, articulate 
animals. Invertebrate animals are divided by 
Lamarck into two groups, which he calls Ani- 
maux Apathiques, and Animaux Smsibles. 
The latter, or the Sensitive Animals, contain 
six classes, of which' Insecta are the Erst. 

' According to Latreille’s arrangement, ih the 
* Kegue Animal/ the clnsa Ineecta forms the 
third great division of articulated animals—^' 
articiilated referring to the numerous jointa 
of which this class of animals is composed. 

The following is another olassidcation of the 
Articulata. 

Articulata, with little joints .*— 

J, Rotifera, wheel animalcules. 

Examples, animats with ciliated jaws* 

2. Cirripedia, cirripeds. 

Examples, barnacles, sea acornsl 

3. Crustacea^ ten-legged, acpiatic family. 

ExtimpUts, crabs, lobsters, shrinops, prawns, 

4. Insecta, six legged, air breathing, articu¬ 
late animals. 

Examples, the wasp, the bee, the butterfly^ 
the beetle, the flea. 
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5. Arachnida,] eight-legged, air breathing 
articulate animals. 

Examples^ mites, spiders, scorpions. 

Insects have also been classified by other 
naturalists as under; — 

1 Aptera, example'^deM and lice. 

2 Diptera, example gnats, flies, &c. 

3 Hemiptera, example bugs, &c 

4 Lepidoptera, eosampZe butterflies, moths. 

5 Ortlioptera, exmnph grasshoppers, crick¬ 

ets, &c. 

jS Hymenoptera, example bees, wasps, &c, 

7 Neuroptern, example Lfbcllula or dra¬ 

gon-fly Ephemera or may-fly, Phryga- 

nea or alderfly. 

8 Sirepsiptera, example, parasites on vari¬ 

ous hymenoptera. 

9 Coleoptera, example, cockchafers and 

beetles 

The insect or losecta class of animals, is 
now generally arranged into seven orders, viz. 

i Coleoptera I v. Homopteroushemip- 

ii. Hypjpnoptera | 

iii. Ortln.ptera ^ | ti. Lepidoptera 

iv. Heteroptcrous hemip- j vii. Diptera 

tera 

True Insects may be thus defined:—Arlicu- 
^ted animals possessing six legs, two antennm, 
compound ^yes, a small brain at the 
anterior extremity of a double medullary chord. 
Circulation effected by a pulsating dorsal ves¬ 
sel provided with numerous valves, Respira¬ 
tion by trachege, which form two lateral trunks 
and rnrnify ti»rough tlie body; generation 
oviparous; two distinct sexes ; adult state at¬ 
tained through a series of metamorphoses. In¬ 
serts generally possess two pair* of wings; the 
trunk in the adult animal is usually compo'^ed 
of three chief parts, the head (or caput\ tliorax, 
and abdomen; or the trunk of an insect may be 
described as consistina of thirteen segmentsi of 
*which one constitutes the head, three form the 
tlioraxi and the remaining nine compose the 
abdomen. The head includes the organs of 
sensation and mandication^ and its principal 
parts have received the following names: — 
the clypeus, vertex, occiput, lense, canthus, 
guld) oculi) stemroaia, antennse and the 
trophi. 

Some insects are hurtful, but some are 
useful to man and his industries, some are of 
wonderful beauty or are of interest from pecu¬ 
liarity of structure. 

Tl^e Greeks ate grasshoppers, and liked 
them amazingly ; the aborigines of New South 
Wales eat them raw, first taking off their 
^ipgs, The Chinese thriftily eat the chrysalis 
*of the silkworm, after making use of the silk; 
the larvm of a hawk-moth are also much re¬ 
lished. Tb^ negroes in Jamaica eat the 
Bagong butterfiies, after removing the 
and store them up by pounding and smbking 


them. The Hottentots and the peoples in the 
East Indies eat the termites, or white ants, 
boiled, fried and raw, the female white 
ant in particular is eaten In India and 
Broughton, in his “ Letters written in a 
Maharatta Gamp in 1809,” tells us that they 
were carefully sought after, and preserved for 
the use of the debilitated Lurjee Rao, prime 
minister of Scindia. The natives mix them 
with flour, and make a variety of pastry; or 
they parch them in pots over a gentle fire, 
stirring them about as is done in roasting 
coffee. They eat them by handfuls, as we do 
comfits ; I have discoursed with several 
gentlemen,” observes Smeathman, ** upon the 
taste of the white ants, and on comparing 
notes v^re have always agreed that they are 
most delicious and delicate eating.*' l)r. 
Livingstone says:—“ The white ants, wlicn 
roasted, are said to be good, somewhat resem¬ 
bling grains of boiled rice. An idea may, he 
adds, be formed of this dii^h by what once occur* 
red on the banks of the Zonga. The Bayeiye 
chief, Palaui, visiting us while eating, 1 gave 
him a piece of bread and preserved apricots, 
and as he seemed to relish it much, I asked 
him if he had any food equal to it in his coun¬ 
try ? * Ah !* said he, ‘ did you ever taste 
white ants ?* As I never had, he replied, 
* Well, if you had, you would never have de¬ 
sired to eat anything better.* ** Humboldt 
mentions ants as being eaten by the Marivi- 
tunos and Marguerataies, qualified with resin 
as a sauce. Bees are eaten in Ceylon. Mites in 
myriads are consumed in cheese. The grub 
of the palm*weevi), which is the size of a 
thumb, is a favourite dish in some parts of 
India, ^lian relates of an Indian king, wh<>| 
for a dessert, instead of fruit, set before his 
guests a roasted worm taken from a plant, 
(probably the larva of this insect,) whion was 
thought very delicious.— 

In nature, the Helopidae devour agarics undef 
bark* 

Scarahaue atlas, one of the Frioiudse is a 
native of Java. 

Therates, a genus of Coleoptera, of the tribe 
Cicindelidee, is confined to South Eastern 
Asia, The Allowing genera, belonging to the 
Cicindelidse, are not uncommon in India, tnV. 
Therates, Tricondyla, and Colliuris: the two 
former are characteristic of a southern ranges 
while the latter is abundant throughout the 
eastern continent. More than sixty species of 
Indian Cicindelidse,had fallen under Mr. Hope^s 
notice : the most splendid of the race abound 
in Nepal. Among various species, however, 
peculiar to the Himalayas, only one approhefaet 
the form of the European Germanica. 

DyiiscuB grUeus, one of the aquatic 
Coleoptera, is found in Europe and in BCn* 
gkl * : • •• 
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^ AUucAms iaoer, the sacred beetle of the 
K^yptiansy is found in Egypt and Western 
Asia. 

The LampjfrideBt are a tribe of the MaUco* 
derntous Coleopcera, including the glow wortu ! 
and fire.fly. The Fire-jiy is the name given ! 
to species of Elater and Lampyris, of the order 
Coleopterai and to the Fuigora of the tropics. 
F* iatemaria is of South America, E. candelaria 
of 3. E. Asia. The latter resort to moist places, i 

The Lsmpyris Fire-fly is the Mouche hi- * 
mincuse of the Erenoii, The Romstis staled , 
the luminous insects by the common names 
nootiiuca, and luoioia. 

The Fhatmse or spectre insects are found in | 
Asia, Africa, 8. America, and Australia, and 
from their varied shapes are called Spectres, ' 
Phantom^, Devils Horses, Soldiers of Cayenne, 
Walking leaves, (Phylliura)dnimated sticks, &o. 
The Uuntis religiosa, amongst the peasants of 
LsTiguedoc is held almost sacred ; they call 
it the Prega Deori, or Prie Dieu. 

Three new species of Paussua have been 
found under stones in Hongkong in the nest 
of a small yellow ant at upvirarda of seven* | 
teeu hundred feet. The three species all ^ 
orapitate, and at least one of tbena has a 
dischdrge staining like that of a Bruchinus. | 
Xbe Pataalus genus abounds over India and the 
Atohipelago. Bees are useful in producing 
and in Afghanistan they are semi- 
domestioated as in Europe. The Langeh bee 
of Borneo, and one of smaller size called Nuang, 
prot uce valuable honey. They generally place ! 
thejr nests underneath the larpr biancht^s | 
•nd the Dyaks ascend the trees by means of a , 
^l of bamboos. Amongst the insects which | 
infest books in India are two genera, which are 
usually regarded as accomplices in the work of 
destruction, but which on the contrary pursue 
and greedily feed on the larvae of the death 
watch and the numerous acari which are 
believed to be the chief depredators that prey 
upon books- One of these maligned genera, 
is a liny tailless scorpion (Chelifer) of which 
three species have been noticed in Ceylon, 
the Ch. librorum Temp* Ch. obiongum Temp, 
and Ch. acaroides Hermnan^ the last of 
which it is believ&d had been introduced from 
Europe in Dutch and Portuguese books. An¬ 
other genus of book insects is the Lepisma, the 
ish insect genua, and called so by Fabricius 
from tit ^ahdike scales, ibiy til very creatures 
on the acari and toft bodied insects 
ibgiVoo^s. There have only been two 
spem^ described, v\i., ihe L, niveo-fasclMns 
and 4^. niger. Taaip, It baa 6 legs* As in¬ 
sects are very d^ruotive to boob ia In^ia 

and the gastfa or gums .eii^)loyed in ^ha 
bindingji, form tpe^l objects for the attacks 
of certain tribes; it may be useful to be 


known, that insects refuse to attack the 
gum of the cashewnut fruit. 

Bugs belong to the family Hemiptera, 
several genera of which occur in India; amongst 
others are Cantuo ocellatus, Leptosoelis 
marginalia, Callidea Stock^rius, &c. Of the 
aquatic species, the gigantic Belostoma 
Indioum, attains a size of nearly three 
inches. Some of them are most attractive in 
colour : a green one is often seen on leaves. 
They are quite inoffensive, if unmolested, but 
if irritated exhale an offensive odour. In¬ 
sects known as bugs have in recent years 
attracted much attention from the anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the Coffee 
planting interests. The Coffee plant has very 
many enemies to contend with, and the follow¬ 
ing is a list of them by Mr. Nietner. 

1 Pseudococcus adouidum, White or Mealy 

bug. 

Parasites ; Scymnus rotundata. MolcA. 
Encyrtus Nietneri. Match, 

Chartooerus musciformis. Match, 

Acarus translucens. N, 

2 Lecanium Coffeee, H^alh, Brown or scaly 

bug. 

Parasites ; Scutellista cyaiiea, Motch 
Cephaleta purpureiventrls. Match, 

„ brunneiventris. Motch, 

„ fusoiventris. Motch. 

Encyrtus paradisicus. Motch, 

„ Nietneri. Motch, 

Cirrhospilus coccivorus. Motch. 

Marietta leopardiims. N, 

Chilocorus oircumdatus. Sahonh. 

Acarus translucens. iV^. 

S Lecanium nigrum. N. Black bug. 

4 Syncladium Nietneri. Rahh. Dresd. 

Hedwig. 1858. 

Trisposporium Gardner!, perh, J. Hort. 
Soc. Lond. 1849. 

A fungus. • 

5 Aphis coffese AT. Coffee-louse. 

Parasites ; Syrphus Nietneri, Schiner in 

liit. 

„ splendens. Doleich, 

Mycromus australis. Hag, Vera Wien, 
Strachia geometrioa. Motch. 

Lepidoptera. 

7 Aloa laotinea. Cram. 

8 Orgyia Oeylancia H 

9 Euprocitis virguncula, Walh 

10 Tricbia exigua. Fetd, 

11 Narosa conspersa. Wdlh. 

12 Llmaeodea gtaeiosa- Weste. EhL coL 

13 Drepana 7 

14 Zeuxera Coffese. N, 

15 Agrotis aegetum. Wien Y, Black 

16 Galleriomoxpha Uchenoidea. ftW, 

17 Bparmia Ceylaaica, Feld* 

IB „ leuoostigmaria. F^ld, 

19 Eupitbecia coffearia. Feld, 
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20 Tortrix coffearia. Feld. 

21 Gracilaria ? cotFeifoliella. Motck, 

Diptera 

22 Antbomyza? colffse, iV. in Motch, 

Orthoptera. 

23 Phymatea punctata, Z>. 

Coleoptera, 

24 Ancyloncycha spec P White grub, 

25 Arhines P destructor. N. . 

A p leva. 

26 Acarua coffeae. M 

Mammalia* 

27 Golunda Elliott. Gray. Coflfec-rat. 

The “ rat ’* does much mischief by 

gnawing off the young branches, appa¬ 
rently to gel at the tender pith ; it is 
called Daddewedda*’ by the Sinhalese, is as 
large as a weasel and of a greyish black 
colour. The rat, monkeys, and squirrels com¬ 
mit great depreciations in fruit lime : they 
are partial to the sweet pulp which they di¬ 
gest but evacuate the beans whole. 

Of the locusts which, at intervals, devas¬ 
tate some countries, the Acrydium [(Gryllus) 
roigratoiium is that of Africa and the south of 
Asia and G. gregarius that of Sinai. The Migra¬ 
tory Locust, Acrydium (or iEdipodium) migra- 
torium, which occurs in Africa and the south of 
Asia is greenish, with transparent elytra, of 
a dirty grey, whitish wings and pink legs. 
They have the power of inflating themselves 
with air and of travelling about 18 miles a day. 
Tney are bred in the deserts of Arabia and 
Tartary. The Cephalmmia ovis (syn mstrus 
ovis) is found in Europe and the E. Indies, it 
lays its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep and 
the worm from it occupies the frontal sinuses. 

CEstrus equi occurs in the south of Europe 
and in Persia. It is a dipterous insect. Its 
eggs are deposited on the hair of the horse 
and licked into the stomach, and when oom¬ 
ph te the insects pass through the canal. 

The Butocera rubus, Curuminya, of Ceylon, 
is a bee lie of the south of India which 
penetrates the trunk of the cocoanut tree near 
the ground and there deposits its eggs, and its 
grubs, when hatched, eat their way upwards 
through the centre of the tree, to the top, where 
they pierce the young leaf buds and do incre¬ 
dible damage. 

Beetles, belong to the class of insects called 
Coleoptera : they are very numerous in tropical 
India, and the blistering beetles of India, are 
several species of mylabris, the market value 
of which in Britain is only 5a. 8d. the pound. 

Etom other Indian Beetles is obtained an 
ntWcIe ol coxnmwce in Vhe beawVAtnl wing cases 
OT elytra o! tbe Buprestis they arc of a brilliant 
metallic green colour and are imported into 


England principally from Calcutta, as ornaments 
ofkhuskhus fans, baskets, &c., and on muslins 
to enrich the embroidery. The beetles wings of 
AkyHb, of Burmah are called Chenk Poorie, and 
Thnngon Poorie. 

The name KavOapis was applied by the Greeks 
to a sp» cies of Coleopterous Insect which was 
distinguished by yellow transverse bands. 
This is the characteristic of species of Mylabris, 
one of which, M. Fusseloni, occurs in the south 
of Europe, and another, M. Cichorii in Syria, 
and throughout the east. In India it is called 
telee and ttlee mukhec^ or the Oily Fly, no doubt 
from the oil-like exudation which the insects of 
this genus give out from the articulations of 
their legs when seized. Another species, M. 
Triauthema, is mentioned by Dr. Fleming, and 
the Lytta gigas. Fab. is found there as well as 
in Senegal. One is mentioned by the Arabs 
under the name of zurareh. It is not known 
when the officinal Blistering Fly came to be 
used, but it has had a variety of names. It was 
called Meloe vesicatorius by Linnaeus, Lytta ve» 
sicatoria by Fabricius, and Cantharis vesicatoria 
by GeofTroy. GeoftVoy grouped the Vesicatory 
Beetles in a small tribe corresponding nearly 
with the Linneati genus Meloe, and distin¬ 
guished it by the title Cantharideae. This ho 
divides into eleven genera, among which are 
Cantharis, Mylabris, and Meloe, ail of which 
species have been employed as vesicatories. 
Meloe majalis, or Mayworm, is a specimen of 
the genus. 

The blistering flies of India are chiefly (he 
Mylabris or Meloe cichorii the Cantharis gigas, 
and the Cantharis violacea. Mylabris cichorii 
is common in the neighbourhood of Dacca, in 
the Hydrabad country, in Kurnool, and nume¬ 
rous other localitbs. Dr. Hunter published 
a good account of in the 5th vol. of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society, p. 216, 
The insect is about an inch long, and jrd 
broad ; the elytra or wing coverts are marked 
with six cross stripes of deep blue and russet 
brown. 'Hie Buprestis of ancient writers is 
met with in the bazars under the name of the 
golden fty (sonamukki.) The Cantharis vio' 
lacea is often mixed with specimens of Meloe 
in the bazars. The Telini fly, if procured 
before the mites have commenced its destruc¬ 
tion, yields on an average one-third more of 
cantharidin than the Spanish fly of the Euro¬ 
pean shops. The blue fly is. of uncerlain 
strength ; Meloe triantheraa, is so called from its 
being usually found on the plant named Trian- 
thema decandra (biscopra, Hind.) At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1865, specimens of the Indian 
blisiefing beetles, Mylabris pustulata, and M. 
punctuTO were exbibiled. Both insects are found 
in large quantities at certain season? all over 
Southern India. M. Cichorei and M. Puatulatus 
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tre used by the Chinese.— TnYineni's 
Ceylon, Sooher'$'Him, Jour,^ Vol, II, p. 65, 
Eoyle, 0*tShaughnes8yf paye 664;* 

The Coccus genus of insects belongs 
to the order Heiiaiptera. 1 he species known 
in India are the C. cacti, the cochineal insect ; 
the C. lacca that yields the stick lac of 
commerce, and the C. maniparus of Arabia, 
which punctures the Tamarix gallica, and causes 
the exudation of the Arabian manna. The-re are 
two varieties of Coccus cacti, the true or grana 
^na, and the grana sxlvi^stris, and after prolong¬ 
ed efforts on the part of Drs. James Anderson 
and Berry of Madras, in 1795, the C. sylvestris 
or wild species of the cochineal insect was in¬ 
troduced into Bengal by Captain Neilson of H. 
M. 74th Regiment. It throve rapidly on the 
Cactus indica, indigenous opuntia, the country 
nopal, and between ISOOand 1807, 74,366tlbs. 
of the cocliineal amounting to Rupees 142,916 
ill value was shipped to England, but at a loss, 
AS the wild species was greatly inferior to the 
true The cochineal insect was introduced 
into Java about the yenr 1825, as a Govern¬ 
ment experiment, and apparently with more 
success in its production than in British 
India, for so long ago as 1844 it was exported 
from Batavia to the estimated value of 93,319 
guilders. The species introduced into India 
Bwarms at certaan seasons, and settles on one of 
the species of Cactus, which they immediately 
destroy. The whole neighbourhood of Homana- 
bad near Beder in 1865, was surrounded with 
prickly pear which then disappeared under one 
of these swarms. The Coccus lacca, produces the 
lubstance called lac, it inhabits India, is found 
pn various trees in great abundance (Ficus re- 
ligiosa and F- Indies, Butea frondosa, croton 
trees and Hhamus jujuba). When the females 
pf this Coccus have hxed themselves to a part 
of the branch of the trees on which they feed, 
u pellucid and glutinous substance begins to 
exude from the margins of the body, and in the 
end covers the whole insect with a cell of this 
substance, which, when hardened by exposure 
(o the air, becomes lac. So numerous are 
these insects, and so closely crowded together, 
that they often entirely cover a branch ; and 
the groups take different shapes, as squares, 
hexagons, &c.» according to the space left 
round the insect which first began to form 
its cell. Under these cells, the females deposit 
their eggs, which, after a certain period are 
hatched, the young ones eat their way out. 

It is found encircimg twigs and branches. The 
broken twigs covered with these incrustations 
are called ^ stic lac* in commerce. After the 
colour has been extracted and farther purified 
ahell lac reaulta. Coccus polonicus ia a species 
which is used in dyeing a red colour. It is now 
chUfiy employed by the Turks for dyeing wool. 


silk, and hair, and for staining the nails of 
women’s fingers. 

Lac lake was first made in Calcutta in the 
beginning pf the 19th century and afterwards 
the lac dye. Coccus sinensis of China secretes 
a wax from which candles are made. 

M. P. Mailla in his PHistoire generate 
de la Chine, mentions that B. C. 2,600, Si-ling- 
chi, wife of the emperor of China, Hoang-ti, was 
enjoined by him to utilize the thread of the silk 
worm in which she succeeded. It is produced by 
several genera of the Bombycidae called Silk 
worms. Silk worms are liable to several diseases. 
/juUetleSy are worms which have not strength 
to monlt* They should be early removed, a*s 
they die and infect the room. Arpians have 
exhausted all their strength in the last moult 
and have not even strength to eat. 

The yellow or flat worms easily die. The 
flat or mans, are soft and indolent worms, 
become very fat from eating a great deal, soon 
die and become putrid. 

The most severe disease, as the most gene¬ 
ral, is the muscadine. The losses occasioned by 
it are reckoned in France to be equal to one- 
sixth of the profits. A worm may be eating 
as usual, when suddenly it becomes a dull 
white and not long after dies, becomes reddish 
and rigid. Twenty-four hours after death, a 
white efflorescence shows itself round the head 
and rings and soon after all the body becomes 
floury. This flour is a fungus, the Botrytis 
bassiana of which the myelium develops itself 
in the fatty tissue of the caterpillar, attacks 
the intestines and fructifies in the exterior. 
Some suppose this disease to be contagious. 

The Qatline ailment is another epidemic dis¬ 
ease which shows itself from the very beginning 
of the rearing. The losses it has occasioned in 
Europe in the past ten yeaw are very great, and 
the countries of the Cevennes, the principal 
seat of the silk culture in France have been 
ruined. 

Anthera paphia^ the Tusseh silk worm, 
called Bughey iii Northern India, Js found 
in Assam, Bengal, Bheerbboom and Bahar and 
feeds on the Zyziphus Jujuba or Ber and on 
the Assan. It has not been domesticated. 

Saturnia arrundi is the Arrundi Tusseh 
Silk moth of India. It feeds on the arandi 
or castor oil plant. 

Bofnhyoc Oyntida, is met with in the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, at Darjeling, Mossooree 
and Nepaul. It is partial to the leaves of the 
Ailantlms glanduloaa but eats also those of 
the Xanthophyllum hostile and Eicinus co- 
meases. 

Three species of Attacus feed on the 
oak, in Japan, viz., A«; Yama-Mai: A. Fernyi 
and Myiitta. The silk of the A. Yama- 
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Mai, 1 ^ next to that of the mulberrj silk irorm. and Podontia and Phyiloch/irta to the Chrjr» 
»*** bright, bat is less fine and strong, somelidas ; all of these are attached to warm 
1 he iafvfls are of great size : the coooon countriesi and some, iitdeed, are seldoin found 
resembles that of the mulberry, and the moth but within the torrid zone. Many genera* from 
is large and beautiful and of a bright yellow the Himai^tyas evince an affinity to European 
colour* It was introduced into France in 1862. types ; various Himalnyan genera clpsely ap» 
Perayi yields a remarkably beautiful proximate Siberian forms, and some pf the 
•ilk, fine, strong and brilliant and which can be species described by Dr. Gebler from the Altaic 
spun with great ease. I'he tissues obtained chain of mountains, particularly tome 
from it (hiftake of the qualities of ordinary silk, somelidae, are believed to be indigenous in both 
ef wool and of cotton. It feeds on the oak regions, some few, however, are worth noticing, 
HI Mantchouria. It has been acclimatized in such as Broschus and true Carabus, Geotrupea 
Prance and hopes are entertained of it. and Pimelia ; the two Inst have been declared 

AUacua mylitta produces a silk even su- by high authority never to be found in India, 
perior to A. Pernyi. This worm is found in Regarding identity of Insects occurring in the 
various parts of Bengal, and in the Panjab and Himalayas, as well as in Europe, there are 
its brownish Silk of bright form texture is the several species of Hie following genera of 
tusseh of commerce, which is largely exported. Coleoptera, n^imely, Elater, Melolontha, Chry- 
The Attacus {Bomlyx) cynlhia feeds on the somela, Cassida, and Coccinella, which seera 
Ailanthus. Its silk is a sort of fioss silk, hold- to be the same as those of England ; among 
ing a middle place between wool and the the carnivorous Insects, Dermestes lardarius 
silk of the mulberry tree worm, and in France and vulpinus, Corynetes violaceus, and rufipes, 
the silk has been successfully wound off its and some of the Staphilinidm, arc essentially 
cocoon. the same in Europe and the Himalayas. Of 

The Attacui (Bombyx) ricini produces a silk Lepuloptera, Papilio machaon, is evidently the 
which much resembles that pf A. Cynthia, same as that met with in England j the same 
The Saturnia pavonia major spins a brown remark will apply to Vanessa Atalanta, and 
coooon, with a coarse silk. It inhabits France, Cynlhia cardui. The pervading character of 
but not further north thau the latitude of Paris. Indian Entomology is uniformity. It is true 
Saturnia carpini, the Emperor moth oc« that we meet with numerous genera, both of 
curs in England. tropical and temperate climes, associated to- 

Bomdyx neustria, the Luckey, and B. pro- gether ; the former more abundant, the latter 
cessionea, the Procession moth occur in Europe, less frequent (as we might naturally expect) than 
Himalayan entomology in character is both in the Himalayas. There is, however, a greater 
Asiatic and European, and the inter- intermingling of forms than at first sight would 
mingling of forms of temperate and tropical be readily imagined ; but when we take into 
climes is one of its most distinguishing pecu- consideration^ that many of the species re- 
liarities. In itq. valleys, probably influenced sembling those of Europe may have been cap- 
by the heat and moisture of the jungle, lured on the mountain ranges, at a considerable 

southern forms predominate over northern ; elevation we may partly account for it. When 
and it is not unlikely, that to the uninterrupted we look to the range which genera here enjoy, 
belts of jungltt stretching along the mountain it is very considerable ; in part of the Hima- 
rshges, we may partly trace several tropical layas, at the extreme southern points of India 
phytyvoroiis genera far beyond their apparent in the West, and even in its Eastern Isles 
natural limits. 8 ome carnivorous insects are there is one pervading character, evincing 
also found ranging far to the north in the every where the prevalence of tropical genera. 
Himalayas ; an example of which is Anthia To speak more specifically, in Nepal and th^ 
S-guttata, a well-known native of the tropics ; southernmost extremity of the Mysore, and ii|i 
the specimens, however, are mere dwarfs, Ceylon, at Bombay, and at Madras, at Calcutta 
compared with those of Peninsular India, a and Singapore, in Japan and Java, with th# 
fact which may be regarded as a proof, that rest ol the Polynesian Isles, the majority of the 
Anthia has here reached its extreme limits, and same types abound; and what is of more conse- 
consequently will soon disappear (as is the quence, a great majority of the same specif 
case'^ and be represented by another type, alep occur in roost of the abovementioued re. 
fulfiBing the same functions, only under gions. Jiaving noticed intermingling ol 
a difference of form. Among the Cicindelidae, genera belonging to Europe and Asia, if wp 
Colliuris appears ; among the Carabidm, turn our eyes to Airma, we shall there find 4 
we find Desera, Omphra, and Cyclosoinus ; considerable similarity in the entomology pf 
irmong the I^melHcornes, Eucolora, Mi- this quarter of the globe with that of 48ia ; 
mela, and Dicronocephalus ; and to these may among the Carabidse occur Anthia, Qiiho- 
be added, Anisotelus belonging to Telcphoridae, gonius, TrigonodactyJa, and Siagoua. Among 
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the Lamellrcornei, Kpirinus and Popiliia, the Harpalida,'^^ 2 ir^h\\ are found dispersed 

conical Baprestidse and the extraordinary^ Paus- nt^arly in all the countries of the |B;lQbe : they 
sidss^ which last are chiefly found only in these abound more in the arctic than antartic regions, 
regions ; and to these may be added, as well The following genera are recorded as belonging 
as many more, the genera Melyris. -Megalopus, to India, viz. Harpalus, Platymetopus, Seleno- 
•Sagra, "and Adoriura ; Dorylus, among the phorus, Cyclosomus, and many others. Some 
Hymenoptera, and Diopsis among the Diptera. sf^ecies of Ophonus from Bengal and Poona, 
Passing from genera to species, we shall find closely resemble British species, 
that precisely the same occur in both conti- Pogonidoe .—Some of the genera of this. 

nents ; among the roost conspicuous, Copris family ar^ not confined to the temperate zones ; 
midas, Sabseus, and Pithecius, Cetonia cornula, the major part of them prefer the polar regions, 
and Lytta gigse* Even supposing that no Pogonus and Cardiaderus are met with in Asia 
identical species occurred, which were common and Africa. 

to Asia, and Africa, yet we cannot help Calathidce .—Pristonychus inhabits Nepal 

observing the very rem'arkable similarity in the and Europe ; v.iiile Calathus prefers a northern 
representatives of each ; one example of which more than a southern climate, 
is, Ateuchus sonctua, which very closely Feroniada .—In India we meet with Trigo- 

resembles the ^lebrated Sacred Beetle of notoma, Catadromus, Lesiicus, and Distrigua ; 
the Egyptians, the object of their worship, most of them peculiar to that continent, 
hy some regarded as an emblem of ferti- Argutor anliqua occurs in the East ; Omaseus 
lity, but more probably that of eternity sinisle and Platysma in Nepal ; and Steropus in the 
species of Indian Casnonia, and Dryptidse, vicinity of Poona. Cephalotes is found in 
Brypta is a Nepalese individual of this family Nepal and Australia: Amara is captured in 
belonging to the genus Desera, Leach which is Japan ; Antarctia and Masoreus are equally 
described in General Hardwicke’s collection, natives of Europe, Africa and Asia and several 
Five others are also recorded as inhabiting nondescript species from the East of the latter 
India. genus, are to be found in English cabinets. 

0/ ilic LehiadcB^ Lehidt is of rare occurrence Sphodrinda. —The genus Sphodrus occurs 

in the East ; unioolor, is from the Himalayas ; in Nepal, and the anomalous form of Mormo- 
aploa is found at Poona, Orthogonius is com- lyce in Java and Singapore; which last has 
mon to Africa and Asia : the gigantic species, been ranged with this family, but appears to be 
however, predominate in the latter country. sadly out of place, as it is most likely a sub- 
Brachinida. —The true type of Helluo, cortical feeder, 
exclusively belongs to New Holland ; the genus OalliUidce .—Epomis and Chelsenius abound 

denominated Omphra by Dr, Leach, applies in the tropics *. the maculated set appear common 
solely to the Indian Helluones. Ozaena an( to Asia and Africa, each country possessing 
Peeudozsena inhabit Calcutta and Cayenne ; species almost exact representatives of each 
'while Trigonodaciyla appears in Africa and other. Cheleenius nepalensis approaches in 
Asia. The Graphipter® of the sandy deserts form to Licinus ; Oodes is widely dispersed 
have no representative in the East. One g«nu8 over India, Callistus occurs in the Mysore, 
appears to unite Brachinus and Anthia : the Diccelidoc.-^Kemhus is found on the Mala- 
latter is found throughout the continent of bar and Coromanded coasts, at Calcutta, and 

India. Some of the specimens from Nepal, in Nepal ; Paiiagseus has its metropolis in 

however, are very diminutive. Aptiniis is In lia. 

partly couiined to Northern Europe and Procerida .—Among the Insects collected 

America ; while true Brachinus enjoys the by Dr. Wallich, there were four or five species 
unlimited range of the world. Catascopus is of true Carabus. Wherever the oak grows, 
found iu Nepal, and resembles in its habits there Calosoma will be found. C. indicum 
Elapbrus or Europe, and probably occupies its inhabits Nepal. If caterpillars are necessary 
place. Dyscolus, Promecoptera, and T'hy- to keep iu check the luxuriance of tropical 
reopterus, prefer the southern tropical regions, vegetation, the Calosoroata must be equally 
and are not found to range as far north as the nt^cessary to keep within bounds these luseots, 
Himalayas. which sometimes destroy, in northern climes, 

Soaritidecs ,—Siagona atrata is met with in nearly the foliage of the year. 

Nepal and various paits of India ; a speci- Bembidiidce .—A single species of Tachys 

men from Egypt, if not the self*same, is so is the only example. 

exceedingly alike in size and sculpture, that it Frickidas. —Stenolophus, Acupalpus and 

is very difficult to distinguish. The Scaritideee Tetragonoderus have occurred, 
abound in both hemispheres. Soapterus of Dijticidof .—Aquatic coleoptera are appa* 

India is represented by Oxystomus in the rently not much influenced by climate ; the 
Brazils, and in Africa by Acanthoscelis. temperature of water not varying likaihai of 
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the earth or air» is the reason we meet with 
the self'same species in the interior of India i 
and the south of France. Dylicus appears : 
confined to Northern Europe or America, while 
Cybister is dispersed throughout the world. 
Euuectes and U^daitcus belong to Nepal and 
India^ and to the latter country we may add 
also the following genera, viz, Colymbetes, 
Laccophilus, Noterus, Hyphydrus and Hydro- 
porus. 

Gyrinidse.-‘Many gigantic species of 
Gyriiiidae abound in India. Dineutus Nepal- 
ensis, poiitus, and spinosus, have been found 
wiihin the Himalayan districts.— Royle, page 
57. Crawfurd Diet, page 112. Kirby and 
Spence^ VoL /, p, 320. Voh If, 142, 
quoted in Eng, Cyc, Vol, //. p. 144. Royle 
on the Productive Resources of India^ p, 57. 
L, FiguieVy Insect life, 

Hydrophilida ,—Several genera of this fanriily 
are as widely distributed as the Dyticidm ; and 
most of those found in India inhabit Nepal. 

Necrophaga,-^-Qsx\\ofi feeders abound more 
in warm countries than is generally believed. 
The religious prejudices of the Indians not 
allowing them to touch a dead body, may ac¬ 
count for the few species which have hitherto 
reached Europe from the East. Necrophorus, 
Necrodes, Silpha, and Oiceoptoma, are ^met 
with in India and Nepal. 

Niliduliday which have been captured in 
India. In the Engidae family we find Tri- 
plax, Ips, and Dacue ; in the Erotylida?, Ero- 
tylus ; and next to this group, Languiria and 
Euraorphus should be placed ; genera abound¬ 
ing in species in Nepal and India. 

DermesHda, —This genus, and its congeners, 
is apparently a predominant group throughout 
the world. In gemral Hardwicke’s collection, 
there is a Nepalese specimen of Dermestes, 
similar in every respect to D. lardarius of 
Europe; a second species is closely allied to D. 
vulpinus of Africa. It is scarcely possible that 
either of them can have been imported into the 
Himalayas by commerce. 

Ryrrhid^,—Among the drawings of the 
Nepal collection, made purposely for General 
Hardwicke, two species of Anthrenus are figur¬ 
ed ; they appear novel in form. 

Hi8terida,^T\m family abounds in India, 
more than fifty species are known, from the 
East 

Lucanidee* —Some of the Lucanidae resemble 
British species very closely, while others are 
the»8ame as those in Java and Singapore. 
Forty species had been submitted to Mr, Hope’s 
inspection* 

Passalidm are not equally abundant in the 
Old, as in the New World. 

Lamellicornes, —The celebrated Ateuchos 
Sgyptiorum) or Sacred Beetle, has almost an 


exact representative in India. Gymnopleuras 
capicolii, Hopey and 6. azureus Juh, both of 
them Af^rican species, aro replaced in the East 
by 0. sinuatus, Jaby and splendens, Hope, 
Sisyphus is met with in both hemispheres. 
Epirinus is an African, as well as an oriental 
form. Several Indian Gopridee resemble those 
of Egypt. Copris midas of India and Nepal, 
exactly corresponds with 0. Isidis of Africa. G« 
Sabmus and C.Pithecius appear common to both 
continents, and are equally abundant in Ceylon; 
and several smaller species of Copris, from the 
eastern part of Africa, if not the same, approach 
so closely to those of Western Asia, as to 
induce a belief that they are the same insects, 
only modified by climate. Onitis and Oniti- 
cellus have also several representatives in both 
regions, if not in some instances the self-same 
species. Onthophagus abounds more in India 
than any other country ; some of them unri¬ 
valled in size, splendour, and variety of form. 
Move than 120 oriental species may be seen 
in European cabinets ; Pactolus of Nepal 
and India, is represented in Senegal by Ilarpax, 
Jaby Aphodius, compared with Onthophagus, as 
an Indian group, is quite insignificant; scarcely 
twenty species are recorded, including those of 
Manilla andthe Eastern Isles: There was only 
a single specimen of Trox in General Hard* 
wicke’s collection. 

Geotrtipidce ,—Of three species of Geotrupes 
one is from Delhi, a second from Japan, a third 
from the Himalayas. Bolboceas appears in some 
measure to supply the place of Geotrupes, 
which last is not so important a group in the 
P^ast, as in a northern region* Orphnu8|, 
Aihyreus, and Hybosorus, occur in India. 

Scarahaus .—Under this term, the most 
gigantic and remarkable insects of the Old 
World are ranged. Four species, allied to S. 
Atlas, /ahy are indigenous to Nepal, there are 
several genera of Scarabseidse, besides Oryctes, 
found on the Himalayas some of them ap¬ 
proaching African types. 

Mtlolonihidce ,—Some of the Melolonth® of 
Nepal are closely allied to the British M. 
vulgaris ; others again, with the margins of 
the thorax serrated, evince their affinity to 
tropical species. Geniates, Apogonia, &c. are 
common to the Himalayas, the whole continent 
of India, and the Southern Isles the genera 
Mimelse and Eucblora appear peculiar to 
the East : there are thirteen Mimelce desorib** 
ed ; several from Nepal, Euchlora appears 
wherever Mimela ranges, and is more abundant 
in species. The genus Popillia, appears nearly 
equally abundant in Asia and Africa, and 
common to the Old and New World. Fourteen 
species have been collected in Nepal. Also, 
the following genera of Melolontbidas 
Anomala, Hoplia, Apogonia, and Adoreius. 
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Triehiidm.-^PLe9ini!lMkv\L9f Tricbius, snd Di« 
«ronoeephalu8^ inhabit the^Himalayas. The first 
of these forms approaches European type^ the 
latter is the representative in India of what 
Goliathus is in Africa, and Incas in Southern 
America. GoliatulcB is a conspicuous family, 
and may justly be ranked among the most ex¬ 
traordinary forms of the Insect world. 

Cetoniadoe,--' Campsiura xanthorhina, Hope, 
is represented in Africa by Cetoiiia scuteilnta, 
Jub. 0. cornuta, Jab, is found in Africa, as 
well as Asia. More than lU‘species occur in 
India* it is evident that the metropolis of Cetoni* 
adas id situated in the tropical regions. 

Buprestida ,—Of this superb an extensive 
family, comprising at present more than one 
thousand species, the most magnificent inhabit 
India \ the splendid Sternocera and giant Ca- 
toxantha range the equator and the tropics. 
Ninety species belong to the continent of India, 
many to Nepaul, the isles of Java and Sumatra, 
among them are forms of temperate as well as 
of northern climes. 

BlaUridos .—Several Nepalese Elateridm 
closely resemble British species, in Nepal Eia- 
ter ccenosua, Hope ; and various species, whjch 
in Eqrope frequent the oak, alder, and uillow, 
hnve Nepalese species nearly resembling them, 
and we have stated that there ia a correspond¬ 
ence of vegetation betwet^n Europe and the 
Himalayas 

Cebrionida —Few examples occur in India. 

Lgmpyrida the Bast boast of numerous fine 
species, unsurpassed probably by those of south 
America. The warm damp of the jungle is 
peculiarly adapted to the habits of this family, 
liycus and Omulysus, as well as Lampyris 
abound in the Himaisyan rsng'e. 

Malocodermatti .—The fnitilies composing 
this group are more abundant ia Nepal tliau 
Central India ; and yet thry are not of 
rare occurrence. Anieotelus, appears to be 
peculiar to the East. Several species of Mala- 
chius aud Helyris eqjoy an Asiatic and African 
dime. 

Olerida ^—abound in the East. 

FUnida ; liAve been found in the Mauritius. 
JBodrichida are abundant, and it is not 
unUkely that the Faussidse commence where 
the Ftinidiee terminate. 

Circalionidm of the numerous genera of 
this family, Nepal contains many tropical 
forma, as well as other, which are peculiar to 
temperate dimes, some of them extending 
from the Himalayas, even to new Holland, 
Ipartieulmrly Sipdua. 

ate common to India and Nepal 
Priorfidat PrioQUS loves the torrid and 
tropical nones ; some of the Himalayan speoies 
indicate on alliaacs to European types. 


Lamiada.^Tht largest^ as well as the most 
beautiful Species of this family, are found in 
Nepal. —Lamia Boylii, Hopr, is unrivalled in 
size ; and L. Wallichii surpassee all other iu 
beauty aud colouring ; it is found in Nepal, 
Japan, at Singapore, and the Isle of Java. 
Ceratnbyx, Callidium'^ Clytus, and S*perda, 
are predominant groups, and are found in all 
countries and climates* Many Nepalese species 
exactly represent European types. 

Sagrida ,—Donacia occurs in dava, several 
species of Sagraare found on the Nympheace®. 
Whether Sagra attaches itself to peculiar water- 
plants or frequents the same as the former genus 
is doubtful. Megalopus is found in Nepal, in 
Africa, as well as South America. Crioceris also 
appears to be a predominant group, while 
Adorium ia confined more to Asia than Africa. 

Qallerucida —Galleruca and Auchenia 
abound in Nepal, Halticae are found throughout 
the world, and are intended probably to keep 
iu check particular vegetation. In Europe, the 
genera Brassica and Sinapis almost annually 
suffer from ti»eir depredations ;they appear to 
abound more in light and sandy soils ; and 
where lime is used instead of animal manure, 
the crops are less attacked. 

Chrysomtlidoe ,—Many of the Nepalese 
species resemble those of Siberia ; others ap¬ 
proximate closely to European forms, so much 
so, that in many instances if not the same, 
they are certainly similar represeutatives of 
their respective countries, and probably fulfil 
the same offices and functions. Podontia and 
Phvllocharis seem peculiar to Asia and New 
HoHand. 

Eumolpidof .—I be Euinolpidce of India are 
I not surpassed in beauty or splendour by, those 
I of South America ; they seldom, however, equal 
the latter in size, CJythra and Cryproeephulus 
occur in the east, both of them abuundiag mors 
iu temperate than tropical countries ; several 
species occur in the Himalayas. 

Cassidida —About fifty species of Indian 
Cassida have come under notice ; some of the 
Nepalese species resemble English specimens, 
and may be parasitic on the thistle, 

CoccinelUdor.-^-AjoccmeWa 7-puncata, Fabf 
appears common to Europe and Asia. 

Hispida .—llispa erinacea and two undes¬ 
cribed speeies are abundant in Nepal. 

Tenehrionida .—Hegeter and Tagenia, are 
common to Inclit, Upis and Teuebris are found 
in the Himalayas, aud are abundant in the 
tropics. • 

PimeliaricB .—Pimelia occurs in the vicinity 
of Poona. Sepidium, Blaps, Eurynotus, and 
Opatfum, occur in tbe Easlt; the first prefers 
the souihern tropic ; the two next appear at 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Nepal; and the last is 
widely dispersed throilghoirt the E^st. 
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Diaptridce and Oo^syphus^ are botk common ] 
to Asia and AfricB| Cistela and Lagria : the 
latter apparently a predominant group. Fyro- 
chroa, also has been discovered in Java. 

Helopida,^VD\% family is the grand recep¬ 
tacle for the various forms of the Heteromera. 
Among the Indian genera we find Auiaiygmus, 
CnoduloQ, and Platycrepis, with several true 
HelopidsB, rivalling in splendour and magni¬ 
tude those of the South American Continent. 

Mordelliddt ,—Most of these Insects are 
paiasites of the Hjimenoptera, and abound in 
tropical climates. Their ofiice is probably to 
keep in check, and prevent the too rapid in¬ 
crease of Veepidm and Borabidae : they are 
common to the Old and New World. 

Oantharidcf. _This family contains insects 

which are used in Medicine, and denominated 
Blister Flies. Lytta gigas, Fab^ is found 
abundantly in India, and also in Senegal ; 
and several species of Mylabris common to 
both continents. 

Staphilinidoe. —By the families Notoxid® 
and Scydmaenidae, we arrive at the Pselaphidae, 
and afterwards at the Brachelytra, which termi¬ 
nate the Coleoptera. Anthilephila and Notoxus 
occur in Nepal, and ScydmaBuus in Java ; 
various other genera of Staphilinidm are wide¬ 
ly dispersed throughout the East. 

Lepidoptera. —There appear to be a much 
greater number of species of Lepidoptera, 
widely disseminated throughout the world, 
than of any other Order. In Asia and 
Europe we meet with Papilio raachaon, 
Gonepteryx rhamni ; with some species of i 
Colias and Pontia, with Vanessa Atalanta, ' 
and Cynthia cardui; and to these might be 
added, several identical Sphingidas, particularly ‘ 
Acherontia, Atropos, Deilepbila, Celerio, and 
Sphynx. Among the Noctuidae, Geometridae, j 
Tortricidse, and Tineidac, many species will | 
also be found iuhabiiauts of both continents. ' 
lu the Orthoptera, some Gryllidse are common j 
to countries remotely situated, which may 
partly be accounted for by the migratory habits 
of these insects ; and the same remarks may 
be applied to the Sphingidse. Among the 
Blattidse, several tropical species range widely; 
some of them have become naturalized even in 
a northern climate; and it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find Indian, Brazilian, and New 
Holland species in a high state of perfection 
alive in the houses of London ; and among the 
Eastern Neuroptera, there occur various Libbe- 
lulinm and Hemerobeidee, closely resembling 
English specks. 

Among the Hymenoptera^ may be noticed 
the universal ranger, Evania appendigaster, ever 
attendant on Blatta; some Ichneumonidse, 
Crabronidse, Apidae, and Vespidse, all of them 
presenting identical species with those of Britain. 


In referring to the Dipierot may be men- 
tiomed the wide range of the Orange Fly, 
the same in England, India* and America ; the 
Gnats and Mosquitoes, common to the four 
quarters of the globe, alike the pest of the 
Indian and Laplander; and, lastly, various 
species of Musca, as widely dispersed as the 
h»lf-domesiicated sparrow of Great Britain. 
Passing by the Aptera, and the various parasites 
of birds, quadrupeds, and of man himself, we 
find among the Hemipera, several identical 
species of Pentatoma, Reduvius, Tetyra, besides 
Cimex lectularius, the scourge of all countries 
and climates. Asia and Europe have many in¬ 
sects in common, and probably other parR of the 
world will eventually be found to present not 
only similar genera and representatives, but also 
the sanae identical species, subject to the modifi¬ 
cations of climate, and other externaf circum- 
gtances.— Mir, Hope in Madras LU. Society*i 
Journal, 1840. 

The coast region of Ceylon, and fully one- 
third of its northern part, have a much drier 
atmosphere than that of the rest of its surface ; 
and their climate and vegetation are nearly 
similar to those of the Carnatic with which 
this island may have been connected at no 
very remote period. The difference of ita 
Fauna from that of Central Hindustan and tha 
peninsula of the Dekkan in its insect-fauna 
will probably be found to have more 
resemblance to that of Ceylon than to the 
insects of northern and western India just 
as the insect fauna of Malaya appears more to 
resemble the similar productions of Australasia 
than those of the more northern continent, 

A collection made by Mr. Layard was partly 
formed in the dry northern province of Ceylon, 
and among them more Hindustan insects are to 
be observed than among those collected by Dr. 
Templeton, and found wholly iu the rJistrict 
between Colombo and Kandy. According to 
this view the faunas of the Neilgherry Moun¬ 
tains, of Central Ceylon, of the peninsula of 
Malacca, and of Australasia would be found to 
form one group ; while those of Northern 
Ceylon, of the western Dekhan, and of the 
level parts of Central Hindustan would form 
another of more recent origin. The insect 
fauna of the Carnatic is also probably similar 
to that of the low lands of Ceylou ; but it it 
still unexplored. The regions of Hindustan 
in whkh species have been chiefly collected, 
such as Bengal Silhet, and the Punjab, are at 
the distance of from 1,300 to 1,600 miles from 
Ceylou^ and thereiore the insects of the latter 
are fully as different from those of the above 
regions as they are from those of Auatralaaia 
to whudi Ceylon is as near in point of diatance, 
and agrees more with regard to latitude. 
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Hagen believes the fauna of the moun¬ 
tains of Ceylon to be quite ditferent from that 
of Che plains and of the shores. The south 
and west district have a very nooist climate, 
and as their vegetation is like that of Malabar, 
their insect-fauna will probably also resemble 
that of the latter region .—TennenCs Sketches 
of the Nat* Hist, of Ceylon^ p. 442, 443. 

Chinese insects were described as far back 
as 1798 in the times of Fabricius and of 
Donovan, with this exception, there were very 
scanty notices of other Chinese insects until 
Mr. Hope, in March 1842, published half a 
oenturjaof the Coleoptera of Canton and Chu* 
san, collected by Dr. Cantor. Part of Mr. 
Bowring*s Coleoptera and Homoptera of Hong 
Kong and neighbourhood were published in 
the Annals of Natural History, Vol. IV, De¬ 
cember 1844, by Mr. Adam White. The rarer 
species of the Carabideous genera, frequent 
marshy localities or the summits of mountains. 
Several fine species were tliere captured iu tole¬ 
rable abundance; a fine Galerita, several 
Chlsenii, three species of Hellus, Panagoeus, 
several large Pherosophi (Brachinidae), a Cli- 
vina, Dyschirius, Casnonia, and Arga or Lepto- 
tracheilus. The beetles belonging to Badister, 
the Amarm and Harpalidm are of small size. 
The largest carabideous form has much the 
appearance of Omaseus. It is thirteen lines 
long. Including the tiger beetles and their 
allies with carabideous beetles, Hong Kong 
cannot produce much under sixty species. The 
carabideous genera are the most abundant of 
all the insect tribes during winter iu Hong 
Kong, some forms commencing to appear with 
autumn. In April they are very abundant, 
and there are still found a few in May, They 
then, however, give place to the Cicindelid®, j 
none of which are found here during winter. 
Of Cicindeln, Mr. Bow ring mentions ten 
species ; Oolliuris longicollis is found on the 
flowers of Bauhinia Vahlii (?) Tricondyla 
pulchripes on Litchee trees, differ¬ 

ing ill iiabit from its congeners by being 
found on trees, not at their roots, it is 
apterous, like other species, A small species 
of Lebia and of Brachinus is found on flowers, : 
Scarites has not hitherto been found in Hong I 
Kong and Calosoma andCarabua proper occur. 
The following Ceylon insects, given by Sir J. 
E. Tennent, will show the Orders and the princi¬ 
pal families and genera, 

South and East of Asia. 


ORDER COLEOPTERA 
Zinn, 

Fam, Cicebdelidss, SUph, 
Oiciudela, Linn*. 
Tricondyla, Latr. 

Fam. Oarabidre, Lcctch^ 


which occur iu the 


Casnonia Latr, 

Opbionea, Etug, 
Euplynes, Niet, 
Heteroglossa Niet, 
Zuphium, Latr, 
Pberopsophus Solier, 
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Cymindis, Lntr, 
Aochista, Niet* 
Dromius^ Bon. 

Lebia, Latr. 

Creagris, Niet, 

Elliotia, Niet, 

Maraga, WlJt. 
Catascopus, Kirly. 
Scarites, Fabr, 

Cliviaa, Latr. 

Leistus, Frcehl. 

Iso tarsus, Lnfcrit. 
Panagrous, Latr, 
ChlsBuius, Bon, 
Anchomeuus, Bon. 
Agounm, Bon. 
Colx>odes^ Mad, 
Argufcor, Meg. 
Siinphyus, Niet, 

Bradytus, Steph. 
Cartonoti\f, Steph. 
Harpalus, Latr. 
Calodi’omus, Niet. 
Megaristerus, Niet. 
Platyama, Bon, 

Morio, Latr. 
Barysomus, Dej, 

Codes, Bon. 
Selenophorus.De/. 
Orthogonius, DeJ. 

Hell nodes, Westw. 
Physocrotaph us, Parry 
Physodera, Eech. 
Eschscholtzii* Furry. 
Omphra, Latr, 
Planetes, Mad, 
Cardiaderus, Dej. 
Distrigus, Dej* 
Drimostoma, Lcj. 
Cyclosomus, Latr, 
Ochthephilus, Neit. 
Spatbinus, Neit. 
Acupalpus, Lair. 

Bern bid ium, Latr. 
Fam. PaussidiE, Westw. 
Cerapkerus, Swed, 
Pleuropteriia, West, 
Pausaus, Linn. 

Fam. Dytiscidee, Mad, 
Cybister, Curt, 
Dytiscus, Linn. 
Eunectes, Erich. 
Hydaticus, Leach. 
Colymbetes, Clairv. 
Hydroporus, Clairv, 
Fam. Girinidio, Leach. 
Din elites, Mad, 
Porrorhynchus, Lap. 
Oyretcs, Brulle. 
Qyrinus, Linn. 
OrectocbiluB, EscE. 
Fawi.Stapbibmdje, Leach* 
Ocypus, Kirhjf. 
Philouthus, Leach, 
Xantholinus, Dahl, 
Sun ins, Leach. 
(Kdiohirus, Erich. 
Poederus, Fahr. 
Stenus, Lair. 

Osorius, Leach, 
Prognatha, Latr, 
Leptocbirus, Perty* 
Oxytelus, Qrav* 
Trogophlceus, Mann, 


Omalium, Orav, 
Aleochara, Orav, 
Dinarda, Leach. 

Pam. Pselaphidse, Leach, 
Pselaphanax, Wlh, 

Fam ScydmaBnid80,Z«ach 
Eiiueus, Wlk* 
ScydmseuuB, Latr, 

Fam. Ftiliadse, Wo. 
Trichopteryx, Kirby. 
Ptilium, Schupp, 
Ptenidium, Erich. 

Fam. PhalaoridsB, Leach, 
Fhalacrus, Payk, 

Fam. Nitidulidse, Zeach. 
Nitidula, Fahr, 
Nitidulopsis, Wile, 
Meligethes, Kirhy, 
Rhizophagus, Herbst, 
Fam. ColydiadtB, WoU. 
Lyctus, Fahr^ 

Ditoma, lllig. 

Fam. Trogo3itid00,AtVfty. 

Trogosita, Olive, 

Fam. Cuenjidae, Steph. 
Loemophloous, Dej. 
Cucujus, Fahr. 
Silvanus, Latr* 
Broutes, Fahr. 
Z'flw.Lathridianse, Woll, 
Latbridius, Herhst, 
Cortioaria* Marsh. 
Monotoma, Herbsi. 
Fam. DermeBtid 8 e,Zeach. 
Dermestes. Linn, 
Attageuus, Lvte. 
Trinodesj Meg. 

Fam, Byrrhidse. Leach*- 
Inclica, Wlk, 

Fam\ Histeridaj* Loach, 
Hosier. Linn, 

Saiwiuus, Erich. 
Plabysoioa, Leach, 
Dendrophilusi Leach. 
Fam. Aphodiadee, Mad. 
Apbodius. JUig. 
Psammodius, Gyll, 
Fam. Trogidse, Mad, 
Trox, Fabr. 

Fam, Coprid®, Leach, 
Ateuchus, Weher, 
Gymnopleurus, lllig. 
Sisyphus. Lair. 
Orepanocerns, Kirhy, 
Cofiris, Geoffr. 
OnthophaguSj Latr, 
Bouausus, Fa^r. 

Onitis, Fabr, 

Fain. Dynaskidae, Mad, 
Oryctes, lllig. 
Xylotrupes, Hope, 
PbileuTus, Latr. 
Orphnus, Mad. 

Fam, Geotrupid 80, ZeacA. 

Bolboceras, Kirby. 
Fam.Mcloloiithidse,Macl 
Melolontba, Fabr. 
Rbizotrogus, Latr.' 
Phyllopertha, Kirhy, 
Silphodes, Westw, 
Trigonostoraa, Dej. 
Serio^ Mad. 

Popilin, Leach, 
Sericestbis, D^, 
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insects: 


Plectrw^ £ep, 
lHooyohus> Mann* 
OuiaJoplla, Meff. 
Apogoulaji Kirby* 

Ph y talus/ITritA. 
Anoylonychai Dej, 
Leucopholia, 

AuomoU^ Meg* 
Mimela, Kirby. 
Parabtusia, Weatw, 
Euchlo rs, 

Fam^ Cetoniad®, Kirby, 
Glycyphana^ Burm, 
Clinterist Burm. 
Tnuiodera, Burm, 
Protwti Burm, 
Agestrata, Erith, 
Ooryphocera, Burm. 
Nacronotn, Boffin, 
Fam. Trichiad®, Leach, 
Valgus, Scriba. 

Fam. Lutianid®. Leach. 
Odontolabis, Burm, 
^giis, MacL 
Singhala, Blanch, 
Fum. Passalid®, MucL 
Passatua, Fair. 
AVrm.Sph»ridiad®|Zeac7t 
Sph®ndium, Fabr* 
Cercyon, Leach. 
AVim.Hydrophilid»,ZeacA 
Hydrous, Leach, 
Hydrobius, Lt^ch, 
Philydrus, SAitr, 
Borosus, Leach. 
Hydrochue, Oerm, 
Georyssus, tair, 
Dastarcus, Wlk, 

Fam. Bupresfcid®, Steph. 
Steroocera, E»ch, 
Chrysochroa, Solier. 
Cfarysodemay Lap. 
BsUouota, E%ch. 
ClirysobothriB, Etdi. 
Agnlua, Meg. 

Fam. Elate rid®, 
Campsosterno)*, Lutr. 
Agrypnus, JKscA. 

Alausy Ench. 
Cardiophorus, Eech. 
Corymbi tea, Latr. 
Lacon, Lap. 

Atbous, Esch, 
Ampedus, Meg, 

Legna^ Wfh* 

Fam. Law pyridm,Leach. 
Jjycua, Fahr, 
Bictyopterus, Lair. 
Lampyrisi Qtoff 
Colophotia, J)ej. 
HaTtnatelia, IVlfc, 
Pam.TclephoHdtt, LaocTi. 
Telephorus, Sckaff. 
Eug^osls, Weetie. 

Fam. Cebriould®, Steph. 

Callirbipis, Latr. 

Fam. Keloid®, teach, 

M afachiuf, ffabr. 
Malibin’ls, Latr. 
EuiocipvM, Steph* 
Houoeoa, Wik. 

Fam. Cleridee,Kirby. 
CyHdruJ> Lap. 
StigmatiuDOj Gray. 


Necrobia, LdCr.‘ 

Fam. Ptinid®, LeaCh. 

Ptinus, Linn. 

Fam. Diaperid®, Leach. 

Biaperis, Geoff. 
Firw.Tenebrionid «, Leach 
Zophobag, Ikj. 
Pseudobiaps# Quer. 
Tenebrio, Linn. 
Trachyscelis, Latr. 

Fam. Opatridffi, Shuck. 
Opatrum, Fabr. 

Abida, Latr. 

Cryoticus, Latr. 

PhaJeria, Latr. 

Toxiouiii, Latr. 
Boletophagus, III, 

Uloma, Meg. 
Alphitopbagua, Steph. 
Fam. Helopidrc, Steph. 
Oadara, Wlk. 

Cholipus, JDty. 

Helops, Pahr. 

(•ainaria, Lep. 
Amarygmns, Balm. 

Fam. Maloid®, Well. 
Epicauta, JDej. 

Ciaaitea, Latr. 

Mylabria, Fabr. 
Atractoceruf), Pal. 

Fam. CEdofn«rid®,S(fpA. 
Cistela, Fabr. 

Allecula, Fabr, 

Sora, Wlk. 

Tbacouna, Wlk, 

Fam. Mordelild®, Steph. 
Acoainus, Dej, 
Rbipipborua, Fair. 
Murdeils, Linn. 
Myruiecolax, Weetw. 

Fam, Aolbicid®, Wlk. 

Antbicus, Bayk. 

Fam. Ciseid®, Leach. 

Ois, Latr. 

Fam. Tomicid®, Shitck. 

A pate, Fabr. 

Bostrichut, Geof. 
Platypus, Berbit. 
Hyliii'gus, 

Hylesinud. 

Patn.Cnrculionid®, Leach. 
BruchuB, Linn. 
SpermophaguB, 5i€vw. 
Dendropemon, Sehon. 
Dendrotrogus, Jek. 
Encoryuus, Sehon. 
Basitropis, JeJt. 

Litocerus, Sehon. 
Tropideres, Sch. 

CeduB, Waterh. 

Xylinades, Latr. 
Xenocerue, Germ. 
Callibtocerus, Dohrn, 
Antbribus, Oenff. 
Ar®cerus, Sehon. 

PipiejM, Paee, 

Apoiecta, 'Paee, 
Arrbenodes, Steven, 
Cerobates, Sehon. ; 
Ceocepbalus, Sehon. 
Nemooephalus, Latr. 
Apodertis, OHve. 

Bh jDchlteo, Berbit: 

ApiuD, Bcfbii. 

TA 


Stropho8omus> BUbuy. 
Piaaomias, Sehon. 
Astycus, Sehon. 

Cleon 11 B, Sciwn. 
Myllocerus, Sehon. 
Pbyllobiup, Sehon. 
EpidomuB, Sehon. 
Lixus, Fabr. 

A dees, Sehon. 

Alcides, Balm. 
Acicuemis, Fairm. 
ApotoiuorbiuuB,SrAon. 
Cryptorhynchue, lUig. 
Oaua|>torhinus, Sehon. 
Desmidophonis, Chetr. 
Sipalns, Sehon. 
Mecopus, Balm. 
llbyucbopboru8,^7crb«< 
Protocenu*, Sehon. 
Spheenophorns, Sehon. 
Cossonus, Clairv. 
ScitopbiluB, Sehon. 
MecinuR, Germ. 

Fam. Prionidffi, Leach: 
Trictenotoma, Gray. 
PrioDomma, White. 
Acantbophorus, Serve. 
Cuemoplites, Newin. 
^Egosoiua, Serv. 

Fam. Oerambycid ®,Aririy 
Cerambyx, Linn. 
Sebasmia, Paee. 
Callicbroma, Latr. 
Homalomelas, White. 
Colob US, Serv. 
Thranius, Pace. 
Deuteromeua, Pate. 
Obrium, Meg. 
Psflomerus, Blanch. 
Clytiis, Ealr. 
Uhapbuma, Pate. 
Ceresium, Ntwm. 
8ti'omatiun), Serv. 
HespheropbancB, Mute. 
Fam. Lamiid®, Kirby. 
Nypbona) Mule. 
MesOBa, Serv. 

Coptops, Serv. 
Xylorhizs, Bej. 

Cucia, Nevem, 

Batocera, Blanch. 
HonoharumuB, Meg. 
CereopaiuB, Bup. 
Pelai’goderus, Sere. 
OleoocainptuB, Chevr. 
PraouetAa, JDej. 
Apoinecyna, Serv. 
Ropica, Poic. 

Hathlia, Serv, 
lolea, Pom. 

Qlauea, Nevnn, 

Stibara, Hope, 

Fam, Hispid®, Kirby, 
ODcocepbala, Bohm. 
Leptispa, Baly. 
AmpliBba, Baly. 
Dohriiu, Baly. - 
Estigmeiu, BopiJ' 
Hiapa, Linn. 

Platyvri»» 

Fam. Oastudid®, WtUw. 
EpUtiotia, Boh. 
Hoplionbta,:^Pp!pK • 
Aspidomorpba, ffopt. 


CassicU, Lintt. ' 
Laoooptera, jffo K 
Copley ela, Chevr. 

Fam. Sagridw, Kirby, i 
Sagra, PaOr. 

Fam. Don acid®. La cord* 
DoiiAoia. Fabr. ^ 

Qoptocepbala> Chevr, 
Fam. Eumulpid®, Baly 
Corynodes, Hope. 
Giyptoscelis, Chevr* 
EuinolpuB, Fabr. 

Fam. Cryptocepba id®, 
Kirby. 

Cry ptocophal us, Geoff* 
Biaproniorpha, Lac. 
Fam. Chiysomelid®, 
Leach* 

('halcoKampa, Baly. 
Temple ton i, Baly. 
ljua, Meg. 

Cbrysomela, Linn. 
Fam. Galerucidw, 
GoltTuca, Geof. 
Groptodera, Chevr. 
Mouolepta, Chevr. 
Tbyamis, Steph. 

Ceylonicus, Baly. 

Fam. Cocoiuellid® Z<yfr. 
Rpilachua, Chevr. 
CoccineJIa, Linn. 

Keda, Mule. 
Coelopbuia, MuU. 
(’hilocoiua, Leach, 
ScynmuB, Kug. 

Pam. Erotylid®, Leach* 
Fatua, bej. 

Triplax, PayTc.^ 
Tritoma, FuhrJ 
Ischyrus, Chen. 

Fam. EndomychidajZcocA 
EugouiuB, Gent. 
Eumorphus, Weber, 
StenotnrBus, Feviy* 
Lycoperdina, Latr, 
AncylopuB, GersL. 
Saula, Gerst, 
Mycetina, Gent* 

OrDRR ORTHOP- 
TEHA^ Linn. 

Pam. Fortioulidrc, Steph, 
Fjorficula, Linn. 

Fam. Blattid®, .Steplu 
Panesthia, Serv. 
Polyzostcria, BurtiK^ 
Corydia, Serv. 

Fam. Mantid®, Zeach^L 
Hftipusa, lllig, 

Harpax, Serv, 
Bchizocepbala, Serv^ 
Mantis, Linn. 

Fam. Pha8mida,^Sei‘v»^ I 
Acropbylla, Gray. 
Pbasma, Lieht. • 
Phylliutii, Hlig. 

Pam. Oryllidof, Steph* 
Acbeca, Linn. 
Platydactylus, BralUr 
•BteifoUou> > 

Pbyllophora, ThunbJ . 
AcautbodiB, Serv. 'k 
Phaoeropteca# Serv, 
Phymii,ic\f», 'jphumbri 
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7Vuxa/jV> lin»> 
Aocidiuiii; Oe^ffr* 


ORDiii PHYSAFODA, 
Dam, 

TAripSi ^inn, 

Order NBUROPTEEA, 

Linn, 

Fan. Soricoatomida, 
Mormonia, Cnrt, 

Fam- toptooerid®, Leach, 
Maorotiema, PicU 
IfdlannA, <Juri, 

Setodea, Ramh. 

Fam, Psycho inid«e, Cart 
CUmarra, Leach. 

Fam, Hydropay ohidae, 
Curt. 

Hyd ropfiycbe> Piet. 

Fam. RhyacophiUd»,8f. 

Bbyaoophila, Piet, 

Fam. /^erlidfB, Leach, 
Perla, Oeoffr, 
tarn. Siliadte, Wettw. 

Di}ar, Bamb. 
jPawi.Hernerobidie, Leae/i 
Maotispa, liUg. 
Chryaopa, Leach. 
Micromerua, Ramh, 
Hemerobins, Linn. 
Oowiopteryx, Hal. 

Fam, Myrmeleonldec, 
Leach, 

Palparea, Ramh, 
Acanthoclisis, Ramh, 
;Myrnicleon^ Lit^ 
Ascalaphus, Pabr. 

Fam. PsocidflB, Leach, 
Psocua, Latr, 

Fam. Termitldas, leach, 
Termea, Linn. 

Fam. Etubida;, Hagen, 

JE'ankBphemcridwjicAoA. 
Bstis, Leach. 
Potamanthiis, Pici. 
Cloe, Bftrm. 

CeeuiS) Steph, 

Fam. iXbeBulidos. 
Calt)pteryE> Leach, 
Eupbeca^ Sclgs. 

, JWLicromerue, Ramh, 
^Tricbocaeniys# Selyt, 
Xie&tea, Lta^. 

AgrioD, Pabr, 
Gynaoantha, Ramh, 
Epophtbalmia, Bum. 
ZyxoiDraa, Ramh, 
AciBoma> Ramh. 
Libellula, AtW 
Order hYMEKOP*- 
TERA, Linn, 
Fam. Formicidse, Leach 
ForoQ^oa, Linn. 

Polyrhaohte, SwitfA. 

Fam. P<mi0tid», Smith, 
OdoTitomaoliu^ Latr, 
Typhlopone, Weetv, 

Crematogastot, Land, 
Pii0ud6m3n^mii> Cure, 
A%iOi,SL Farg. 
Pheidole, metiw, 
Ji^^ranopluiB, SmiM. 


f Catatilicm, Smith. i 
' Fam. MaWMa, Jieaah, I 
Mutiila^ linn, 

Tiphia, &tbr. 

Fam. EntuAnideey We$tw. 
OdyneraMf Latr, ’ 
ScolUf Fabr, 

Fam. Crabronidae, Leach. 
Philaotbus, Pah‘. 
Stigmua, Jur. 

Fam, ^phe^dee^ Steph, 
AihiDophilA, Kirby. 
P<elopeeu8| Ledr. 

SpinalsB) St. Parg, 
Sphex, Pahr. 

Ampulex, Jur. 

Fam. Larridsc, 5<epA 
Larrada, SmitK 
Fam. Ponipilidee, Leach. 

Pompilus, Fabr. 

Fam. ApideC) Leach, 
Apdrena, Fabr. 

Nomia, Latr. 

Allodaps, Smith. 
Cerafcina, Latr. 
CoolioEys, Lair. 

Croaisa, Jur. 

Stelis, Panz. 
Anthophora, Latr. 
Xylocopa, Latr. 

Apia, Linn. 

Trigona, Jur. 

Fam. Chtyaidse, WU. 

Stilbum, Spin. 

Fam. Dorylidw, Shuclc. 

Enictna, Shveh. 

Fain, lohneuouidee, LeaCh 
Cryptus, Fabr. 
Hemitelea, ; Orav. 
Poiizon, Fall. 

Pitnpla, Fabr, 

Fam, Bracouidaj, Hal. 
Microgaster, Latr. 
fipathius, Nees, 
Heratemie, WIk. 
Nebartha, Wik. 
Payttalia, \Vlk. 

Fam, Chalcid1(c, Spin. 
Cbalcia, Fabr.. 
Halticella, Spin. 
Dirrbinua, Dalm. 
Earyioma, III. 
Eucharis, Latr. 
Fterotnalas, SweJ. 

, Epcyrtus, Lair. 

Fam. Dlaprida, Hal 
Diapria, Lair. 


ORDER LEPTDOP- 
TERA,—JWnn. 

Fam. ?apiiioiiid»>i£eac7i. 
Ornithoptdra, Bdisd. 

Linn, 

'PoAtia, Fahr, 

Pieria, 8ehr. 

Calloea&e, Douhl, 
IdtnaU^ Boiid, 
Tbaatiw, Boitd. 
Hebomoia, iTu^ 
Eronia^ ffutn. 
Calltdt^raa, Betid. 
Teriaa, Swain. 

Fam. Kjfli^halidaa, StfiOAt. 
Eapictn, Fahr, 


Heetia, Hu bn, 

Telchinia, iTu^n, 

Osthdaia, Fabr^ 
Messaitia, DoubL 
Ataila, Douhl. 

Argynnif, Pabr. 

Ergolia, Betid, 

Vanessa, Fabr, 
Libytbea, Fabr. 
Pyrameis, Hubn, 
Jnnonia, finbn. 

Precis, Hubn. 

Cyntbin, Fahr. 
Parthenos, Ilubn. 
Llmeuitis, Fabr, 

Neptis. 

Diadema, Boisd. 

Sympb»dra , Hubn. 
Adolias, Boitd. 
Nymphalis, Latr, 
Yptbtbinia, Hubn. 
Cyllo, Boitd. 

Mycalesis, Bubn. 
Csenonympba, Bubn. 
Emesis, Fahr, 

Fam. Lyewnidae Leach. 

A Hops, Boitd. 

Loxiira, Hortf. 

Myrina, Godt.. 
Amblypt»dit, Hortf. 
Aphneeus, Hubn. 
Oipsaa, Dauhltd, 
Lyosena, Fabr. 
Polyommataw, Latr. 
Lucia, Wettw, 
Pitbecops, Hortf. 

Fam, Hesperidse, Steph. 
Goniloba, Wetlw. 
Pyrgus, Hubr. 

Eisonlades, Hubn. 
Pampbila, Fabr, 
Achylodes, Hubn. 
Hesperiii, Fahr. 

Fam. Sphingidro Leach. 
Sesia, Fahr. 
Macroglossa, Ocht. 
Calylnnia, Boitd. 
Choerocaiupa, Dup. 
Pergesa, Wlk, 

Panacra, Wik. 
Daphnis, Hubn^ 
Zouilia, Boitd, 
Macrosila, Boitd, 
Sphinx, Linn. 

Acheron tia, Ochs, 
Smerintbiis, Latr* 
Pam. Castntidse, Wlh. 
Eusemia, Dalm. 
iEgocefa, Latr, 

Fam, Zygieuidei, Leach. 
Syntomla, Ocke. 
GUucopis, Fabr, 
Enebtomia, JHikn. 
Pam. JLithoaiidas, Bteph. 
Scaptesyle, Wih. 
Nycteinera', Hgbn. 
£utcfaMna> Hubn, 
Cholcosia, Hubn. 
Etemsia, Rope. 
TryiiaDophoi’a, Koil. 
Heteropan, Wik, 
Hypsa, Hubu. • 
Vitiwa, Atoor. 
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LitboBia, JFhdfi 
Setloa, ScAr, 

Doliche, Wik. 

Pitane, Wik. 

.^rnene, iFlk, 

Dirade, Wik. 

Cyllene, Wik. 

Bicoue, Wik, 

Deiopeia, Steph, 

Fam. Alopa, JFik. 
Tinoliusi: Wik. 
CreatoDotoa, HUbn. 
Aomonia, Wlh. 
Spiloaoma; Stepki 
Cycnia, Hilbn. 

Antbeua', Wlh, 

Aloa, Wik. 

Amerila, Wik. 
Arnmatbo, Wik. 

Fam. Li paridee, Wlh. 
Artaxa, Wik. 

Acypbas, Wik. 

Lacida, Wik. 

Amsacta, Wik. 

Autipha, Wik, 
Anaxila, Wik. 
Procodeca, Wih, 
Redoa, Wik. 

Euproctis, Hubn. 
Cispia, Wik. 

DaBycbim, Hilbn. 
Lymantria, Hubn. 
Enome, Wlh. 

I Preata, Wik. 

Pandala, Wlh, 
Charnidas, Wik. 

Fam. Psyebidw, Bru), 
Psyche. 

Metisa, Wik. 

Eumeta, Wik. 

C ryptotbel ea, Tempi. 
Fam. Notodontidae, St. 
Cerura, Schr. 
StaiiropuB, Oerm, 
Nioda, Wik. 

IdiWayWlk. 

Ptilomacra, Wik. 
Elavia, Wik, 
NotodonU, Ocht. 
Icbthyura, Hahn. 

Fam. Limacodidae, i)itp» 
Scopelodes, Wetiw. 
Messata, Wik. 

Miresn, Wik. 

Nyssia, Herr, Seh, 
Neaer&, Herr, 5<?A. ^ 
Narosa, Wik. 

Napropa, Wik. 

Fam. Prepanulidee, 

Wlh. 

Orota, Wik. 

Ama, Wik. 

Ganisa, Wik. 

Fam. SatuHnid«, iJF/A. 
Attacua, Linn. 
Antheesda, Hilbn. 
Tiropna, Bedm. 

Fam, Bombycidie, 

Trabata, Wih. ^ '* 

LasioeaUspa, HHir, 
Megasoiua, Betid, 
Lebeda, Wtk, 

Fam. Cossidw, 

Cossuf, Fabr, 
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Fam. HepUHdm, $t€ph. 

Fhassiifi, SUph, 

Pam, CymAfcrtfbonMw*^ 
Herr. ScK 
ThyaiirA, Ochs, 

Pam, Bryophili^n, Quin. 

Bryophila, Trcit. 

Pam. Botnbycoidff, Gutn. 

Diplitera, Ochs, 

Pam. Lcucanidv, Gutn. 
Leui^ania, Ochs. 

Brada, Wth. 
Crambopais, W h. 
Pam. Glottulidsd, Gmn, 
Poly tela, Q at-a. 
Glottula, {?wen. 
ChasuaiuB, Wik. 

Pam. Apamida, Qutn, 
Lamphygmn, Quen. 
Frodenia, Gusn. 
Calo-graznma, WIK 
HeliophobuH, Boisd, 
llydraccia, Guen, 
Apames, Ochs, 

Celaua, Steph, 

Pam. Caradrinidae, Ouen. 

Amyoa, Guen, 

Pam. NoctuidflB, 

Agrotifl, Ochs. 

Pam, Hauienid», Guen, 
Euroia, Huhn, 
Epiccia, Wlk. 
iladatia, Treii, 

Anaa, Wlk, 

Pam. Xjrliuld®, Qutn, 
Ragada, Wlk. 

Uryasea, Wlk, 

Kgelista, Wlk. 

Xyiiuti Ochs, 

Pam. Heliothid®, Guen, 
Hello this, Ochs. 

Pam. 

Ariolftt Wlk.. 

Pam. Aeoxitid«> Guen. 
Xanthodjss, Guen. 
AcoDfcia, OchcM, 
CbUiiuetia, Wlk. 

Pam. Anthophilijd»,^iff». 

Micra, Qutn. 

Pam, Elrippidw, Qtien. 

Gallopistria, Hubu. 
Pam. Enrhipid®, Queru. 
PenlcillarJB, Guen, 
Khesala, ihk. 

Eatdia, Usthn. 
jhm, Flttsiid®, Boisd. 
Abrostula, Ochs. 

Flusia, Oehs. 

Pam* Calpid®, Guen. 
Oalpe, Treii. 

Oroesia, Guen, 

Deva, JPlK 

Pam, HetnicorU®, Guen. 

Westermaonia, Hubn. 
Pam. Hybls^dae, Quen, 
Hybkta, Quen, 
lAplasai^, WlK 
Pam. Goaoptoride, Quen. 
CosmopEibi, Boisd^ 
Anomie, Hu6it. 

Qonftift, Quen, 
l&psasdsm, Wlk, 
Kuiicada, Wlk, , 


Pasipeds, W7k. 

Pam. Toxooampidm, Qaen. 
Toxocampa, Quen. 
Albooica, IPik. 

Fam. Polydesmidee; Q'uen. 

Polydesma, Boisd. 

Pam, Hou)0|)terid8B,5o{e. 
Alamis, Guen. 

Homo peer A, Boisd. 
Dtaciiieta, Wlk, 

Uaxata, Wlk. 

Fam. Hypogrammidcc, 
Guen. 

Briarda,Jr/jl:. 

Braua, Wlk, 

Corsn, Wlk, 

Avaiha, Wlk. 

Gadirtha, Wlk, 

Ei'cheia, Wtk, 

Plotheia, Wlk. 

Diornea, Wlk. 
Biaumina, Wlk^ 

Luaia, Wlk. 

Abunia, Wlk. 

Pam. Catephidae, Osten. 
Oocytodies, Quen, 

G itephia, Guen, 

Steiria, }f^ik..\ 

A^l€ha, Wlk. 

Wlk, 

Macoda, Wlk. 

Pam. Hypocalidee, Guen. 

Hypooala, Guen. 

Fam. Catocalid®, Boisd. 

Blenina, Wlk. 

Fam. Ophideridfie, Guen, 
Ophiderea,. Boisd. 
Potac^ljera, Guen. 
I>ygDiodes, Guen, 

Fam. Erabidae, Guen. 

Oxyodes, </.v«7i. 

Fam, Onimatophoridfe, 
Guen. 

Speiredonia, Hubn. 
Sericia, Quen, 

Pat ula, Guen, 

Argiva, Hubn 
Beragra, Wlk. 

Hypopyridec, Ouen^ 
Spiraruia, Quen. 
f*ypopyra, Ouen. 
Ortospann, Wlk. 

En to mugra m luft, 

Pam. Bendid®,. Quen. 
Hoincea, Qutn. 
Hulodes, Quen. 

Pdm. OpUiasidee, Quen. 
Bphiogomorpha,. Gum. 
Lagoptera, Quen, \ 

Ophiodoe Guen. 

C^bia, Wlk. 

OphUma^ OMcn. 

Aches, Hubn. \ 

Serrodes, Ouen» 

Naxia, Gtsen. 

Calesia, Guen, 

Hypetra, Quen, 

Fodm, Qmn, 
Qr^intnodes, Quen. ^ 
Pam. Euolidide^ Quen, 
Trigosodee, Quen. 

Pam. Remigidm, Quen. 
Qfm. 


I Fam. Faoillidspj Quern. 

' Fodlls, Guen. ^ 

Fam. AmpbignaidsSfQuen. 
Lacera, Guen. 
Amphigonia, Guen. 
Fam. Tkermisid®, Guen. 
Syinpip, Guen. 
Tbermeala, Hubn. 
Azalia, Wlk. 

Selenie, Qutn. 
Ephyrodes, Quen,. 
Capnodea, Guen. 
Bailatha, Wlk. 
OaranisSB, Wlk. 
arsi, Wlk. 

Fam. Urapteryd®, 
Lagyra, Wlk. 

Fam. Eunumidse, Ouen. 
Hyperyilira, Guen. 
Oraouoba, Wlk. 
Fascelliua, WUe. 
Lagiuia, Wlk. 

Fumy Boarinidffi, Quen, 
Arablyehia, Guen, , 
Boarmia, Treit. 
Ifypochroma, Quen, 
Giiophos, Treit, 
Hemerophila, Slepk. 
Agathla, Guen. 
Biilonga, Wtk. 

Pam. Q^metride, Guen, 
Geometra, Linn. 
Hemoria, Hubn. 
Thalassodes, Guen, 
Cuinibsena, Wlk. 
Oelenns, Wlk. 
Psoudoterpua, Wlk. 
Amaurinia, Guen. 

Pam. Paly ad w, Quen. 

Eumelea, Dune. 

Fam, Bphyridse, Quen. 

Epbyra, Dup.. 

Fam. Acidalidw, Quen, 
Drapetudes, Ouen, 

' Pomasia, Ouen. 
Aeidslia, Treit. 

Cabera, Sleph. 

Hyria, Steph, 

Dupi. 

Agyris, Guen. 
2anciopteryx, Herr, 
Beh, 

Fam. Microuide, Guen, ' 
Microiiia, Gven, 

Pam. Macsrida), Guen, 
ilacaria. Curt. 

Angara, Wlk. 

Fam. Lareatide, Quen, 
Bauris, Oven. 
Camptofl;rBnjma,iS<<P^ 
Blernyia, Wlk. 
Gofemia; Quen. 
Eobophora, Curt. 
Mesogi-amma, Slephl 
Eupitheoia, Curt, 
Oatbynia, Wlk. 

Fern. Piatydide, Qutn, 
'I’ligoaia, Ouen. 

Paxn* Hypenidn, Hem 
i>icbroaiia, Quen,^ 
Hypena, Sthr. 

Geeonia, Wlk. 

,pstm. Henuiaidflf. Dup 


/ Adrapaa, W/B 
/ Bert Ilia, Wtk. 

( Bocaaa, Wpc. 

Orthaga, Wlk. 
Hipoepa, Wik, 
Lamiira, Wlk. 

Eehana, Wlk. 

Dragana, Wlk. 
Fiugraaa, Wlk. 
Egnneia, Wlk. 

Berrssa, Wlk. 

Imma, Wik. 

ChHsaris, Wlk. 
Corgatha, Wlk. 

Catada, Wik. 

Pam. Pyralida, Guen, 
Pyralis, Linn. 

Aglossa, Lair. 
Labanda, Wlk. 

Pam. Knnychidw, Dup, 
Pyrausta, Schr. 

Pam. Asopidtc, Quen, 
Dearuia, Westw. 
-dfidiodee, Guen. 
Samoa, Guen, 

Asopia, Ouen. 
Agatbodes, Guen, 
Leucinades, Quen. 
Hyineuia, Hubn. 
Agrotera, Schr. 
Isopteryx, Guen. 

Pam. Hydrocampidn), 

Guen, 

Oligositigma, Ouen. 
Cataclysta Herr, Hch. 
Pam. SpilomelldR, 0ue7i, 
J.cpyrodes, Gueit. 
Pbalangiodes, Ouen, 
Spilomela, Ouen. 
EistraJ Wlk. 

Pagyda, Wlk, 
Maasep^, Wtk. 

Fam. M argjafodlde, Quen^. 
Glyph odes, Quen, 
Pbakellura^ L. Guild, 
Margarodes, Outn. 
I^goapila, Ouen. 
Irourina, Quen. 
llurgia, Wlk, 

Fam. Botyd®, Guen. 
Botys, Latr. 

Ebulea, Guen. 

Pionra, Quen. 

Scopula, Schr. 

Godara, WlkJ 
Hoioniia, m4| 

Mecy'lia, 

Pam. Scoparidw, OufdT 
S^pparia, Haw. 
bavana. Wlk. 

Darsatiia, B'lk. 

Dosara, Wlk. 

Pam* Gboreutide, Staint 
Niaccaba, Wlk. 
Bimetbis, Leach. 

Fam, Phyoida, Staint. 
MysUns, JJttbn. 
A>A8Cue», Wtk* 

Daxoms, JV^k^ 
Upmeasoma, CuH. 
Eephopteiyx; ^ubn. 
PeiDpelia, Hvbn. . 
Priontpteryi, pteph. 
WiL 
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liftcipoa, Wlk, 

Atnxea, Sttph* 

Oatagela; 

jjwt Dup. 

^rambusi Fabr. 
Darbbaca, IfJk. 
Jartbeza, Wlh 
Btilina^ ink. 

Bembina, 

Child, ZincJ^ 

Bariaufsa, w/fc, 
Arrbad^, Wlk, 
Darueoais, Wlk, 

Fam. Chlcopboiid®, 

Siaiiit, 

Thagora, Wlk. 

^rias, JJuhn, 

Fam. Tprtricidw, Sftph. 
LozotSBuia, Stcph. 
Perooea, Qurt. 
'Lithogramma, 
pictyopteryx, Stepk- 
IlotjQoua, Wik. 
lleiponia, H Ik. 

Acbroia, ZJu/^a. 

JJ’uAW. V ponomeutid®, 

Steph. 

Atteva, Wik. 

Fam. GcJichidae, Slaint. 
Bepredflai la, Haw. I 
Decuarla, Wik. 
Oelechia, Hubn 
. Oizamn, Wlk. 

Epiaipia, Wfk. 
Oapbaria, Wlk, 

Goeaa, Wlk. 

Cimitra, Wlk. 
JFiouleo, Wlk, 

Fro»J*Iia, Wlk. 
GesontUa, Wlk. 
Aginls, Wlk. 

Cadra, Wlk. 

.Fam. Glyphyptid®, 

Staint. 

. Qlypbyfcervx, Hubn. 
Hybel*^, Wlk. 
Fam.-Tinoida), LeacK 
Tiaea, Linn. 

Fam. Lyonetid*. 



Caclmra, WU. 

Fam. ,Bterophorid». 
Pceropborua Qeoffr. 

ORDER DIPTERA, 
Linn. 

Pam. Mycetopbilid®, 
Hal. 

Sciara, Mtig. 

Fanx. Oeoidoniyzid®, 

HaU 

Cecidomyia*, Latr^ 
Fam. Simulid®, Hal. 

Simuliiim, Latr. 

Fam. CUiruuomidffi, 

Hill. 

CeratopogoD, Mcig. 
Fam. Culicidffi Steph. 

Culex, Linn. 

Fam. Tipulid®, Hal. 
Ctenupbora, Fahr. 
Gyinoopliatia, Weatw. 

Stratioiuid®, Lair. 
Ptilocera, 

Pachygaater, Meig. 
Acaathioa, Wifid. 
Fam.Tahanidee, Leach 
PangoniHf Lair. 

Film. Aei I idee,. Leach 
Trupauea, Afacg. 

Aeilua, Linn. 1 

F(tm, Doliohopid®, Leach 
Psilopua, Mtxg. 

Fam. Muacid®. Latr. 
Tachina, Fabr. 

Musca, Linn. 

Dacua, Fabr. 

OiiUlifl, Fall. 
Sciomyza, Fall. 
DroBophila, Fall. 

Fam. Nycteribid®, 

Leach, 

Nyptcribia, Latr, 

ORDER HEMIPTERA, 
Linn. 

Fam. Pacbycoridffi^ Ba/A 


Cantuo, Brngot 8tS€r¥. 
CaUidea, Lap. 

Fam. Eurygaaterid®, 

Hall. 

Trigoaoaoma, Lap 
Fam. Plataspld®, Hall. 

OoptoaoTDa, Lap. 

Fam. Halydid®, Dali. 

Halya, Fabr. 

Fam^ PeQtetamid®,^f. 
Peutatooia, Oliv. 
Oatacaiithua, Spin. 
Kbaphigaster, Lap. 
Fam. Edessid®, Dali. 
ARpongopus, Lap. 
TeBseratoina, Lep. tk 
Set'V. 

Cyc]o2)eIta, Am. and 
Serv. 

Fam. Phyllocephalid®, 
Doll. 

Phyltoccpbala, Lap. 
Fam. Mictid®, Dali, 
Mictis, Leach. 
CrinooeriiB, Burm. 
Fam. Aniroscelid®, Doll. 
LeptgsceliB, Lap. 
Serinetha, Spin. 

Fam. Aiydidee. Dali. 

Alydua, Fabr. 

Fam. SteDOOopbalid®, 
Dali. 

Leptocoriaa, Latr. 

Fam. Coreidw Steph 
Rhopalus, Schill 
Fam, Lyg®id®, We6tw. 

Lyg®U6, Fabr. 
Rbyparoobromus, Curt, i 
Fam. Aradid®, Wlk. 

PiestOBoma, Lap 
Fam. Tiogid®, Wlk. 

Galloniana, Wlk. 

Fam. Ciinicidw, Wlk. 

Limex, Linn. 

Fam. Reduviid®, Steph. 
Pirates, Burm. 
Acantba8pis,d7?». Serv. 
Fam. Hydrometrid®, 

Leach. 


THilouiera Am.. Scr» 
Fam. ^Nepidec, Leach. 
Beloatoiua, Lair. 
J^eptifLiitn. 

Fam. l^otouectid®, Steph 
Notoneeta, Linn. 
Corixa, Qtoff. 

ORDER HOROPTERA, 
Latr. 

Pam. Cicadid®, Weewtr. 
l>undubla. Am. & Sex'V. 
Cicada, Linu. 

Fam. FnJgorid®, Schaum 
Hotinua, Am. ft Selv. 
Pyrops, Spin. 

Apb®ua, Ouer. 
Elidiptera, Spin. 

Fam. Oixiid®. Wlk. 
Eurybrachys, Quer. 
Cixiua, Loir. 

Fam. laaid®, Wlk. 

H emUph® ri ur, Schau m. 
Fam. Derbid®, Schaum. 
Thracia, Westm. 

Derbe, Fabr. 

Fam. Fiactid®, Sehavm 
FJatoidea, Guar. 
Ricania, Germ. 
PcBciioptera, Lair. 

Fam. Membracid®, Wlk^ 
Oxyrbachis, Germ. 
CeutrotuR, Fabr. 

Fam. Cercopid®, Leach. 
Cer^opia, Fabr^ 
rtyeliiH, lep» and Serv, 
Fam. Tettigouiid®, Wlk, 
Tettigonia, Latr. 

Pam. Scavidffi, Wlk, 
Ledra, Fehr, 

Oypona, Oex'm. 

Fam. laBBid®, Wlk* 
Acocephalus, Germ, 
Fam. Psyilid®, Latr. 

PsylU, Gof. 

Fam. Coccid®, Leach. 
Lecanium, JUig* 
Coccus. 


are many small, beetles and other 
I which come out only at night. These 
y interesting to* the entomologist, but 
iame time very difficult to catch. Toads 
anfrequently turned into beetle-traps, 

) to catch these little night insects. 
!^brigade of skirmishing toads is turned loose 
into the garden in the evening ; and in the 
morning their master makes them eject all their 
night-work^ In this way many curious and 
* rare specimens of minute nocturnal insects have 
been obtained. To catch tho night moths 
smear the trunk of a tree with sugar and beer 
boiled together. A laiitern is then placed near 
the trap> the moths attracted by it come 
fiyin^Tabound, and are caught by the sticky 
miiture.—Owrtosifies of Natural llUlpry^ 
hy Francih JSuckland, 'm. a., 18t>7. 
Teimenfa O^ylon* Tenn^iU Sketchet of the 
NaUiraZ .HiaUny of Ceylon .442-44^3. 


Afr. Hope in Madras, Lit. Sor.. Journal 1840. 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Boyle's 
Materia Medica. Boyle on the productive Re¬ 
sources of India, p. 57. Kirby and Spence,^ 
Vol. I. p. 320, Vol. IV. p. 142, quoted in 
Eng. Cya* Fol. II. p 144. L Figuier, Insect 
Life, Hooker's Himmalaynn Journal, Vdl. II. 

65. O'Shaughnessy's MateHa Medicd. 

INSECTIVQBA, the order of Insectivorous 
mammals, which, in India, is represented by 
genera of the families, Talpidm, Borecidse and 
Erinaceidse. Talpa raicrura, roacrura, and 
leucura of Nepal, Sikkim ; Sylhet, Tenasserim, 
and Japan ; Urotrichus talpoides of Japan : 

Sorex cserulesceus ; murinus; liemortvagus ; 
Griffithii; serpentarius ; heierodon ; saturatus ; 
Tytleri; soccatus; niger ; lettcops; Hodgsoni ; 
Perroteti; roicronyx ;melanodoh; Sikkimensis ; 
^ oligurus; homoutus ( itiacrarus and. boloseri- 
ceus, of various parti of India. * « 
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Thif oi'der may also berthus shown 


Farn. Talpitiw. MoJes, 
Talpa, 4 jyj- 
UrotnchuB, 1 
Fdm. Sorecldesi Shrews. 

Sore?:, 20 
Soriciilus. 1 jp. 
Crossopm, 1 sp. 


Corsira, 1 Sp. 

,, Feroculiis, 1 ip. 
n Myogalen, I »p. 
Fam. F^riuacttid®. He^lge- 
Hogs. 

Erinaceus 7 ip- 
„ Tupaia, 2 ip. 


INSESSORES, an ordor of birds, known 
also'*'BS the Perchers, very numeroua in India. 
Amongst the order, the wagtails, some of 
the pipits and larks, slonechais, several war¬ 
blers, and thrushes, buntings and the shrike, 
hoopoe and two starlings are the chief groups 
amongst which migratory birds occur. 


Order IIL— Itisessorea : or Perchers. 
Sub-Ord. PicsE. 

Fa»K Buoerotidro, ^ 

Sub-fam, Bucerotince, 1 gen. 19 spi viz., 19 
Buceros. 

Sub-fam, Irriaorinm, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., Irri- 
sor erythrorbynchu.s. 

/’rfjtt. Upupidm, 1 gen. 2 sp. viz., 2 Upipa 
epops and Senegalenals. 

Fam. Halcyooi^n, 6 gen. 23 sp. viz., 2 
Dacelo: 6 Halcyon : 2 Todirbamphus ; 2 
Oeryle : 9 Alcedo : 2 Ceyx. 

Fini. Coraoidffi, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 4 Cora- 
eVas pileata ; garula, Indica, afliuis • 2 Eurys* 
tomus, orientalis, Paciftcus, page 47 0. 

Fa7n. Meropidse, 2. gen., 8 sp. viz , 2 Alec-' 
tnerops s 6 Merops. 

Tribe ZygQdactyli,Sub-Div. 1 Climbers, viz‘ 
Fatn, Picidffi. 

CanipepbilensB, 6 gen. 10 sp. 1 
Campephijus, viz., 2 Hemicercus, 4 Hemilo- 
phus : 3 Chrysocolaptea ; 2 Brachypterus : 4 
Tiga. 

Sub-fam, Gecinines, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 12 
Gecinus ; 1 Gacinculus ; 3 Meiglyptes; 3 Mi- 
cropternus. 

Sub’/($m. Pioinm, 2 gen» 16 sp, viz., 1 Dryo- 
cophus ; 14 Picus* 

3ub^fam. Picumninre, 2 gen. 3 sp, viz., 1 
Picumnus* 2 Sasia. 

Hub-fam, Yunernm, 1 gen. 1 sp, viz., 1 
Yiinx torquilhi. 

Sub^fam- Indicatorina, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 
Indicator zanthonotus. 

Sub-Division II. Perchers, viz. 

F^m. Megalamidss, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz, 14 
Megalaima ; 1 Megalorhynchus. 

F^m. CuoulidflB^ viz. 

Sub’fam* Ouculinse, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen. 17 sp 
viz.» 9 Cooulus : 2 Surniculus: 3 Chrysococcyx •. 

1 Eadynamis, 2 Oxylophus. 

Sub-fem. PboenioopWnss, 4 gen. I sub-geo. 
19 sp. vijs., 1 Dasylophus supercilibsus, Cuv, 

3 Phoenioopbaus: 6 Zanoloatomus: 1 Hiuortha} 

4 Taocooua,: 6 Centrophus. 

Fam, Trogonidse, 1 gen. 0 sp. viz. 6 Trogon, 
Fam, Caprimulgida. 

Sitb-fam. Podarginie, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz. 3 
^.odargiis auritus, Javaneiisis and affiuis. 
Sub-/aiii\. Oaprimdlginap, ^gen. .9 sp, viz. 

2 Eurostbpodus: 7 Oaprimulgus. * 


I F:tm. CypselidiB' 

Sub/am. Cypselinee. 3 gen. 11 sp. viz. 3 
I Acauthylh ; 6 Cypselus, 2 CoJlocaliH. 

Sub-fam. Macropterigiinse. 1 gsn. 3 sp. viz, 
3 Maoropteriz corouatus, klecbo, comatus. 

Sub Order. Passe res. 

Fam. Corvid®. t* 

S A. Corvin®, 1 gen. 7 Bp. viz. 

A. Crows, 7 Oorvus, culminatus ; corona ; 
corniz, splendens, macrorhynchus, friigilegas. 

B. Nutcrackers. 1 gen. 1 ep. viz, 1 JSuci- 
fraga hemiNpiia. 

0. Choughs, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Pyrrhocorax 
nlpimis : 1 Pregilus graculus. 

Sub /am, Garriilin®. 

A. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. viz. 3 Pica ; 4 Den- 
dracitta ; I Crypserina ; X 'Jeiouorua. 

B. Jay-Magpies, « gen. 10 sp. viz. 2 Cissa* 

3 Psiloihinus, 2 Garrulus ; Perisoreus ; 1 Lo- 
phocitta ; 1 Turnagra. 

f^ub/am. Gavrulacin® 5 gen. 27 sp. viz. 
20 Garrulax*; 2 Actiuodura ; 2 Sibia, 1 Cutia ; 
2 Pteruthius. 

Sid)-/tfm. Leiothrican® 5 gen. 15 sp. viz. 
9 Leiothrix, 2 Ixuius; 2 Yubiuu ; 1 Mjzoruis, 
1 Erpornis. 

Slit-fam. Farina, 6 g^ji, 20 sp. viz. 1 Co¬ 
nostoma ; 1 Hefceromorpha, 3 Suthora: 1 
Falcunculus, 10 Parus, I Orites ; 1 Sylviparus, 

1 .®githalu8 flammiceps. 

Sub-fam. Paradisein®, 2 gen. 4 sp. viz. 3 
Pavadisea, 1 Cicinnurws regius. 

Sub-fam, Graculinro. 10 gen. 27 sp. viz, 

4 Gracula, 1 Ampoliceps, 3 Acridotheres, 4 
Sturim.s ; 1 Psaroglossa; 9 Sturnia, 2 Calornis ; 
1 Pttstoz ; 1 Bnodes : 1 Mirio, 

F'am. Fringillid®. 

Sub fam, Plocein®, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz .4 Plo- 
ceus. 

Sub-fam. EHtreldin®, 5 gen. 10 sp. viz .11 
Munia ; 1 Erythrinn, 2Amadina; 2!Estielda, 

1 Sci.ssiroHtrum. 

8ub~/am. Passerin®. 2 gen. 7 sp. viz. 6 
Passer ; 2 Pet ronia. 

Sitb'/^tn- Friiigillin®, 14 gen. 2 sp. ^viz. 

1 Montifrincrilla: 1 Fringilla : 1 Pyrrbospiza, 

1 Procarduelis: 3 Carpodacus ; 1 H^motos- 
piza: 2 Pyrrhula: 1 Propyrrhula ; 2 Loxia, 1 
Chrysomitrisi 1 Carduelis; 1 Ligurinus; 1 
Serinns, 3 Coocotbraustes. 

Sub’/ani. Emberizin®, 2 gen- 10 sp. viz. 2 
Emberiza. 8 Euspiza 

Sub/a^n. Accentorin®, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz. 4 
Accentor. 

Sub-fa7n, A'audin®, 4 gen. 1 sub-geo. 14 
sp. viz. 3 Alauda, arvensis, gulgula, Malaba- 
rica, 2 Calandrella*; 2 Galerida ; 5 Mirafra. 1 
Pyrrhulauda. 

Fam. Motacillid®. 6 gen. 2 sub-gen. 20 sp. 
viz. 1 Hoterura ; 8 Authus ; 2 bend roman thus* 
INemorioola; 5 Motacilla; 3 Budytes. 

Fam. Spbenurid®. 24 gen. 78 sp. viz. 1. 
Spheuura, 1 Megularus; 1 SpheD®acus, 2 Du» 
metis, 9 Malacooercus, 10 Diymoioa, 6 Prinii^ \ 

1 Keornis; 3 Orthotomus *. 1 Honetes ; 2 Cisti< 
cola; 1 Pellorniam ; I Turdirostris; 10 Potnai- 
torhinus; 1 Xipborbanipus; 1 Turdinua'; 4 
Trichoatoma \ «2 Malaodptoron; 9 Alcippe, I 





INBESSORES. 

Macronous: 2 Mixornis, 4 TiUfialia ; 1 Cliry- 
tkommn ; 4 Staohyrie. * , 

Fam. Laniadffi. 6 gen. 23 sp. viz. 1 Gamp- 
Borbyiichiis, I TharoDOcataphus ; 10 Jjanins ; 

6 Tephrodornis ; 3 H^tnipus; 2 XaCnthopygia. 

Fam. Brachyurid» 5 gen. 19 sp. viz. 9 Pitta . 

1 Hy(kobata ; 2 Troglodytes ; 1 Eupetes, G 
Eni citrus. 

Faw.. Meritlid«. 3gen. 7 sub-gen, 31 sp. 
viz. 2 Myiophonus : 1 Zoothera ; 5 Preooincla> 

5 Tardus: 7 Merula, 5 Geocincla, 4 Petro- 
ciucla; 1 Monticola : 1 Luscinia. 

^iih^fan. Saxicolina5. 35 gen. 6 sub-gen. 
103 sp. viz. 2 Thamnobia ; 1 KittHcii»cla, 2 
Copsychus ; 1 NotodeU ; 1 Grandala ; 6 Saxi- 
feola'; 1 Cyaneciila ; 8 Ruticella ; 3 Callio^>e; 

1 Tarsiger; 5 Pratiocola; 2 Jantbia ; 2 Ery- 
tbaca ; 3 Brythrosterna ; 4 Siphia ; 1 Antipes ; 

3 MuscioapuU ; 6 Cyornis, 1 Ochroinela, 3 
Niltava, 1 Cyanoptela, 4 Sfcoparola, 1 Butalis, 

4 Hemicheledon ; 1 Acanthiza; 1 Sylvaoia; 1 
Oallene ; 4 Brachypterix, 2 Teaia,*3 Pnoepyga, 
lArundinax, 2 Acrocephalue ; 1 Locustella ; 
1 Pseudoluscinia ; 1 DumetiooU ; 3 Phyl- 
lopneuste,4 Abrornis ; 1 Culicipeta; 3 Regii- 
loides; 8 Phylioscopus: 2 Regulus. 

Sub-fam. Sylvianee# 1 gen. 3 sp. 3 Sylvia. 

Fam, Certhiadse. 

Suh-fam. Certhiu®/! gen. 3 sp, viz.'3 Cer- 
tbia. 

sab fam- Sittince, 2 gen. 1 sub-gen. 6 sp. 
viz. 1 Tichodroma.; 4 Sitta, 1 Dendrophila. 

Fam. Graucalidffi, 3 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Grau- 
calus ; 3 Oampephaga ; 1 Lalage. 

Fam. Pericrocotida, 1 gen. 8 sp. viz. 8 Pe- 
ricrocotuR. , 

Fam. Ampe|id« 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. 1 Cocboa 
purpurea oflSepauI. 

Fam, PipridflB, Sub-fara. Earylaiioinw. 3 
gen, 3 sub-gon, 8 sp. viz. 1 Corydon .* 2 Eury- 
laimus; 2 Cymbirhjnoiis 1 Psarisomus; 2 
Serilophiis. 

Sab-fam. Pipvin® 1 geu. 1 sp. viz. 1 Ca- 
lypfcomona vivid is. 

Fam, Hirundinid®# I gen, 10 spf viz, 10 
Hirundo. . , . 

F^m, ArUmid®, I geu, I sp. viz. 1 Artamus 
fuscua. 

Fam. Dioruiidffi. 1 ge.H. 6 sub-gen. 14 sp. 
viz. I Cbibia : 2 Chaptia ; I Bbringa; 3 
Edolius, 9 Dicriiriif*. 

Fam. Tcbiti'e^®» ^3^®* 12 sp. viz. 3 Tcbit- 
roa; 2 Philentoma; 1 Rhipidu. a; 4 Leuoo- 
cerca: 1 Myiagra; 1 Cryptolophia. 

Fam. Pycuonotid®, 8 gen. o8 sp, viz. 7 
Hypsipetes; 2, lole; 2 Hemxos; 4 Oriniger ; 
18 Pycoonolus; 1 Microtarsni; 2 Bracbypo. 
dtus; 1 Setornis. 

Sab^am. Phyllornin®, 3 gen. 12 sp. viz. 7 
Phyllornis^ 4 lora; I Ireua imelU. 

Fam- Meiiphagid®, 2 |Mii>-fAm-4geD. 14sp. 
8^fam Ofioliu®, 2 §^n. 12 ep. viz. 11 
Ori^us; 1 Sphecotheres viridis. 

Sab-fam, ^ ^ 

Entomysa oyaoo^* 5 1 Zostsropspaljpobrosus. 

Foita. Nectari*iii4®> 3 geo. ,36 sp. vie.,, 8 
Araekxkotber®, 13 ; 5 J 1 


IHZAR. 

Myzantbe ; 2 ]Prionochilus; 1 pipriaemsi. See 
Birds p. 467. 

INSRA. Hind. Rubus biflorui. 
INSTITUTES of Menu, composed at least 
800, but probably 1280 years before Christ, 
according to Sir W. Jones, and the Vedas 
loop or 1980 years before them. 

INTAN. Malay. Diamond. 

TNTllA. MALteAL. Phoenix farinifera,-^ 
Soxb. 

INUn. Arab. Vitis vinifera. The grape. 
INULA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Compositce and the sub-or¬ 
der Asteracece* 

INULA Viscosa and Gravcjolens have been 
lately recommended as diuretics, and as useful 
in calculous diseases.— honigbtirger^ p, 290. 

INULA HELENIUM. See Confeptiou of 
black Pepper. 

INULA ROYLEANA, grows in the 
Caslimerean hills, but as the plant is con* 
skleied poiaonous it is not used. Dr.^Ho- 
nigberger is of opinion, that important virtues 
lie hidden in it, and that it is well worthy of be* 
ing experimented with.— Honigberger, p, 290. 
INULEAULINB. Pa. Elecampane. 
INUNDATIONS are of frequent occur¬ 
rence in India. Those of the Laccadive Islands 
in a hurricane of April 1847» were described 
by Captain Biden in Madra% Spectator 
end Bombay TimeCf ^th OcU 1847, and in the 
Bombay Times, August 13, 1850. An account 
of remarkable inundations in India in 1849, 
was given by Dr. Buist, in Bl. As. 'fraus, 
1851 ; and Edin. Phil. Jl. 1851 ; singular 
results of inundations of the Braharapooira in 
Assam, were described by Dr. McCosh in Topo* 
uraphy of 1837, 1 vol. Svo. Remarkable in- 
uudatioDB occurred of the Ganges in Ang* 2i, 
1838. It rose nt Allahabad 48 feet ; and did 
immense damage at Benares. Hussingabad was 
on the same occasion flooded by the rise of the 
Nerbudda. One of the Indus in )8tl, sup¬ 
posed to be occasioned by the bursting of a 
glacier, was described ir) Bl. As.. Trans. 1848, 
vol. XVIll. Those of the Taptec, Cor the past 
80 years, were described in Bombay Timec, 
1851. Inundations at the mouth of the 
Ganges, occasioned by hurricanes^ occurred in 
May 1823, and May 1830. Bl. As, Trans* 
vol. 1, p. 26. In Augufit and September 1871, 
much of Central Hinduatnn was inundated. In 
the Legends of the peninsula of India, the oc* 
eurrenee of jnniada the ocean, are often men¬ 
tioned.— J)r,Buist, SeeCyclones ; Hfntieeaes r 
Typhoons ; Winds. 

INYANA See Vaishnava. 

INYANI. SeeKabir Panthi. 

IN-TQNG, Chin. Mandarin Teal- 

INZAR: HlNDr Eicua caricoides* 



IPBCACHUANflA, 


IFOHOCA CtJSPIDATl. 


INZARRA4 Hind. Fusht. GrewU be- 
tubefolia^ Jmt* Grawia Kothii. 

10Gbh. lODE. Fa. Iodine. 

IODINE. 


lode...Fa. [ lod.4....QER. 

(t=» 126), violet^ the colour of 

its vapour, was obtained by. M. Courtois in 
1812 in the rej-idual liquor of the process for 
obtaiuitifj; aoda from kelp. Thougli but lately 
discovered, its effects have long been obtained 
in medicine, as it is found in sea and several 
mineral waters, and in seaweeds, sponge, 
corals, and some molluscous animals. In the ! 
present day, the leaf of a sea^weed (a species 
of Laminaria, Dr, Falconer) is employed 
in the Himalayas, and called i\\e (/oitre-leaf, 
gulur-ka-patta ; and in S. America the steins 
of a sea-weed are sold by the name of 
goitre-eiicki^ because they are chewed by the 
inhabitants wherever goitre is prevalent. 
— Iodine is procurable by burning large 
quantities of sea-weed or of the conferva of the 
salt water lake near Calcutta : but to prepare 
it from these, the process is only economical 
where the weeds yield enough of impure car¬ 
bonate of soda, to cover the general expense 
of this operation. This is not the case with 
the Calcutta conferva.— Beng Fhar. J70. 
Eoyh, Materia Medica* 

IONIA, This name occurs in ancient San- 
sanscrit writings and is supposed to refer to 
the Bactian Greeks. See Javan ; Kabul. 
IONIC. See Vedas. 

lONIDIUM SUFFRUTICOSUM. W. A, 


Viola anflfruticosa.— Itoxb. Linn. 


Nunbora . Beng. 

Ruttun purnss. Duk. 

Urelatamara. Male. Tam. 
Charati . Sans. 


Nela Icobbari- Tel. 

Purusha ratuam.. ,, 
Surya kanti chettu ,, 


A nigg ed and somewhat prickly reclining 
|Mri|g|||lfng a small crimson flower. It is com- 
the peninsula of India, and is used 
PIBHilcent. Dr. O'Shauglinessy examined 
carefully specimens obtained from the Calcutta 
Garden, but did not detect the least trace of the 
active principles emitine or violioe.— O'Shauyh^ 
jf^age 209. 

lORA, or Jora, a genus of birds esta¬ 
blished by Dr. Horsfield, and placed by Mr. 
Swainton among his Brackypodince^ or shott- 
legged thrushea. There are four species of 
the bright little /ora with bright lemon yellow 
feathers : which may seem to represent the 
Titmice. 

IPEL TaM. Baesia latifolia, WiUd, 

IPECACHUANUA. 


Jpeoiohuanha. Eno. Fb. 

Lat. Port. 
Amerikauische Irech- 
wnml......QSR- 


IpeeoAoaDna... It. 

Cipo-de-camaras...Fo.RT. 

Iliecacuana .. ...Sp. 

Rajz de Oro , 


A valuable emetic medicine obtained from 
the root of Cephaelis ipecachuanha and other 
species. It is a plant of South America. 

IPHIGINIA. See India, p. 340, 

IPHIS SEFTEMSPINOSA. Fdw, One 
of the Crustacea belonging to the Indian seas. 

IPI. Can. Bnssia longifolia. 

IPOMlEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
family Convolvulaceae. Most of the species are 
ornamental. Roxburgh in his Flora Tndica 
describes eleven speCies of IpomCCa. Dr. Wight 
in Jeon, gives Ipomosa bmoieata, campanubita, 
chrysoides, pes-tigridis, pileata, pulchella, 
rugosa, sessiliflora, and Wightii. The| spe¬ 
cies and varieties of Ipomcea are pretty creepers 
flowering in the looming. They greatly enhance 
the beauty of Indian gardens, when the various 
colors are well arranged. The plants are raised 
from seeds sown at the commencement of the 
rains, they may be sown whereintended to flower. 
Any garden soil will suit, if not too heavy. Jn 
China, many beautiful species of Ipomoea are 
cultivated for their flowers, especially the 1 pomcea 
quamoclit, found about the houses even of the 
poorest people. It is an elegant little twining 
species with arrow-headed shaped leaves and 
also occurs in Burmah. The corolla is cream- 
coloured with a purple eye. It is in bloom 
in the hedges of Maulmajn at the close of 
the rains. Other cultivated species are 
IpomoDB Bona-nox ; 1, Muricata. (Hairy.) 
I. liufiro-Ccerulea (blue and pink.) I. Tyrian- 
thinn (Bright violet) I. Violacea, (Violet Blue.) 
I. splendens, (pale red.) I. Tuberosa (yellow 
species.) Ipomcsa coccinea, is a beautiful her¬ 
baceous and shrubby species well adapted for 
covering trellis work, walls, or pillars, growing 
easily from seed, at the commencement of the 
rains in any good soil, when they produce flowers 
in profuse abundance.— Riddell. Williams' 
Middle Kingdom^ page 287. Roob, Flor, Jnd, 
W, Ic, Mason. 

IPO MCE A BATATAS.—Zaw. Syn. of Bata¬ 
tas edulis.— Choisy. 

IPOMCEA BILOBA. Forsk. Byn. of Ipo- 
moea-pes-capree.— Sweet* 

IPOMCEA BONANOX. lAiin.s the Munda 
Valli of Van Rheede is a syn. of Caloiiyoiion 
speciosum.— Ckoisy. 

IFOM^A BRASILIEN8IS. Mtyer, syn, 
of I pomcea pea-capree. • 

IPOMCEA CARNOSA. R. Bja. syn. of 
IpoBQcea-peS'Oaprae. Sweid* 

IPOMCEA CATESBII.--syn. of 

Batatas edulis.—CMoisy. 

IPOMCEA CCEHULIAi ^cen, Eoxh:tp: ol 
PbaybUis nil,—OAo%. 

IPOMCEA CUSPIDATA, is a creepingweed, 
its leaves are used medicinally.—Dr, ffbitig* 
betyer, p. 291, 
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JPOMOEA MAGRORRfllZA. 


. irOHCSA PILSATA. 


IPOMCBADASYSPERMA.Dr. Honigbergcr 
received the seeds of this plant from Hindostan, 
as an antidote to hydrophobia* It is called 
Kui’ta ki binj. i. a the seeds for do^^.^Honig- 
berger^ 

IPOMCEA ERIOSPERMA* Beauv. sym 
of Batatas puniculate.— Choisy. 

IPOMCBA GEMELLA* Roth 

Convolvulus gemellus, Linn. * 

Siru Tali. .Tam. j Chinna Toll. Tel. 

These leaves are said to have a pleasant smell 
and mucilaginous taste. When dried, powdered 
and boiled with a certain poitioii of ghee, they 
are considered as a valuable external application 
io apihous affections* — Aias. Mat. Med. p. 115, 
IPOMCEA QOSSJPIFOLIA. Willd. syn. 
of Batatas paniculate.— GhoUy. 

IPOMOBA GRANDIFLORA, Roxb. syn. of 
Calonyction lioxburKhii.— G. Don. 

IPOMQi.A INSIGNIS, And, syn. of Batatas 
paniculate. 

IPOMOSA JALaPA, Jalap Plant. 

Oonvolvnlus jalaps,Ltnn.llpomsea pnrga, Wenderoth. 

A native of South America, Xalappa and 
on the Eastern declivity of the Mexican 
Andes. The roots are fleshy, large oval, oblong, 
rugose, and blackish externally; while recent, 
in a dry state, and as sold in the shops, they are 
cut in flakes of variable diameter, sometimes 
cleft lengthwise and pyriform. If entire they 
are usually small, wrinkled, heavy, unequal, 
hard, brittle, deep brown grey externally, of a 
dirty grey within, fracture smooth aiui wavy, 
showing a great number of resinous points, 
visible to the lens, and often to the naked eye. 
The odour is peculiarly nauseous, though weak. 
The taste acrid and disgusting. A brisk ca¬ 
thartic. The powder is of brown grey colour, 
and must be prepared with caution, as it is 
exceedingly irritating. The worm-eaten roots 
are much more active than the sound, as the 
worms only attack the amylaceous and sweet 
parts. According to Humboldt 400,000 lbs. 
weight of jalap roots are annually exported 
from Vera Cruz. The plant thrives best on 
cool shady hills, about 2,%0 ft:et above the 
level of the sea — Q'Shaughnmy^ pagu 502, 
503. 

IPOMCEA LATlFLOR\.—22o»i. ^ 
syn. of Ohlonyctiou graiidiflorum.—CAway. 

IPOMCEA MAOROKRHIZA. A native 
of Georgia and Carolina. In 1834, Lord 
Apcklaud introduced this to the , CalcuHa 
Garden. The roots attained such an 
enormous size that a cluster belonging to 
Orth plant weighed 70 lbs. while recent it 
was fleshy, white, juicy of mild flavour, and 
altogether devoid of the acrid resin. It had 
stteeiis^ taste, and has been eaten by several 


persons without'any ill effect being expeincnoed* 
To test the applicability of the root as fodder, 
seven sheep were . fed on it, but six of them 
dierl suffering from diarrlima within a inoathb— 
O'Shaughneesy, 

IPOMCEA MARITIMA Vi. Br. syn. of 
Ipomcea pt*s oaprsB.— 

IPOMCEA MAURITIANA. /acj. syn. of 
Batatas naniculara.«^0/u>ij^. 

IPOMQBa nil, Roxb. Syn. of Pharbitis 
nil.— Choisy, 

IPOMCEA ORBICULARIS. Ell Syn. of 
I Ipomma pes-caprre. 

[ IPOMCE.A PES-CAPR.^, Sweet. 

Ipon»oea maritima R. BrA Convolvulus moritiznus, 
Ipouioea orbicularis, Dearouss, 

j Ipomcea carnosa, B. Br. „ pea-ospraj, Linn. 

; Ipomcea Brasiliehsia, „ Brasiliensia, Linn. 

i Meyer. „ bilobatua, lioxb.Rh. 

Ipomcea biloba, Forsh. ,, bauliiDiisfolius, 

Saliab. 

Ohagiil khuri ... BsKa.j Beda tige...... Tel. 

Goats* foot creeper. Eng. Balabaudi tige,. ,, 

Do-patte-luta. Hind.1 Chevnlla pilli tige... „ 

This is a useful sand binding plant on the 
shores of the south and east of Asia and has 
the widest range in India. In China it is a 
plant of extensive range, trailing over the 
saiuAv beaches along the coast from Human to 
the Chiisan Archipelago.— ff^illiams* Middle 
Kingdom^ p. 2B7. 

1 IPOMCEA PANICULATA. E. Brown. 
syn. of Batatas paniculate— 

IPOMCEA PENTAPHALLA. Jack. syn. 
of Batatas pcntaphylla.—CA. ff'. Ic. 

IPOMCEA PESriGRlDia, Linn. Roxb. 

I Tigers’foot Ipomcea, Eng. I Fora batui, ... Hjnd, 

' Kuura .. ... Hind. | Mekamu adugu ..Tel. 

Ill Tenasserim the tiger-footed iporooea, with 
large paluiated leaves is not uncommon, very 
common in the rains every where in Hajpeo- 
tanaii.— Med. Top.p. 182. 

IPOMCEA. 5/7. One most beautiful, 
perennial Ipomoea is generally called 
bar creeper, it has bright yellow flowers and 
glabrous palmate leaves. This speoies seems 
to agree with the Ipometa inberoea of the West 
Indies, only this has no scent. This plant 
extends an immense length and affords a veAy 
close shade.— Macon. 

1P0M(E.\ PH^NICEA, Scarlet Ipomma, 
common in hedges and gardens daring the 
rains -—Qetih Med. Top. p. 181. 

IPOMCE.A PILEATA. Bonnet Ipomcea. . 
In October, as soon as the rains close,this pretty 
little twining species of Ipomcea is seen blush¬ 
ing through every hed^e and bush in Tenasse¬ 
rim. It is peculiar for its concave bonnet shap-' 
ed involucre, in the midst of which half a dozen, 
tiny blossoms bide their rosy lips.— Maeon, 
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IPOMOEA TtJBEROSA. 


URAK. 


IPOMCEA QTJAMOCLIT. 

Quamoolit pennatntn. 

Wing lea vodipomcea. Lai Kama-lnta ... Hind. 
Cypros Vine. Sweta Kama luta ,, 

Crimson Quamoclit. Aiahq pocha (love's 

ringletB). Pebs, 

The Cyprus Vine or Crimson Quamoclit 
flowers ill the cold weather and of a most 
beautiful bright crimson colour ; tube long 
slender ; in gardens pretty common. The! 
crimson variety is Lai kama-luta or red ring¬ 
lets of iCamu the Hindu god of love. Sweta 
kamaluta, white, is the persian Ishk pecha 
(love’s ringlets).^6r^»Z. Top. p, 181.. 

Middeli. 

IPOMffiA QUINQUELOBA. WiLLD. syn. 
of Batatas paniculatn. 

IPOMCEA BENIFOIIMIS. 

Penotay-koeray... Tam. 

A perennial creeper with yellow flowers; 
the leaves used as greens mixed with tamariiul; 
very common during the cold months.— 

IPOMCEA REPTANS, Voir. 

Ganthinn. Hind. Nali... ... Tam. 

Ywllay-keeray.... Tam. Tota-kura. Tel. 

Vari... ... „ 

A creeping annual with rose colored 
flowers, found about the borders of tanks and 
moist places. The leaves are used as greens, 
and in places its root also appears to be eaten. 
—«/a^Vey. J. L. Siewart, M* D. 

IPOMCEA SEPIAUIA. 

Thalee-keeray... Tam. 

A climbing perennial plant with rose colored 
flowers, found in hedges, the leaves are eaten 
mixed with others as greens.— 

IPOMCEA SESSILIFLORA. noth. ' 

Bhanwar.. Hind. 

Occurs sparingly in the Punjab plains, up to 
the western fiontier. It is one of the plains 
w.hiqh is eaten in India in famines. Dr, J, L, 
P, 

IPOM<BA SPEcrOSA. Peiis, Syn. of 
Argyreia speciosa.— 8wt, 

IPOMCEA triloba grows both wild and 
planted In Japan, The roots of it are either 
while or black ; the latter are used as laxa 
tlves.—TAarift, Travels, Vol, Hi, p, 63, 

^ IPOMCEA TUBEROSA.the Malabar Creep¬ 
er,, a native of tropical America, is a 
dishing plant with a woody stem ; common 
in gardena ; leaves palmated, seven parted. 
FlQvisora yellow and showy, appear in October 
end Npvemb^* It is in general use for cover¬ 
ing old wall 9 ) trellises, &c., and for which 
purpose* from iu exceeding rapid growllb it is 
VfeU. 


IPOMCEA TURPETHUM, R. iff- 


W. 111. 

Convolvulus turpefchnm, Linn. 

Hud-nl-Zangi. Ar. I Tarwai ... .. FvsBr, 

Turbid... ... „ ' Tjrwi.. HiwD. 

Teori. Beno. Hind. ^ Nasut . ............ HiSp* 

Dud Kalmi „ „ Niawut. „ 

Square stalked Ipor | Nag-putta.. ,, 

meea. Eno. Tr^oorta... ...... San.sc. 

Indian Jalap ... ,, Trasta-walu ... SiKGH. 

Turbeth root. „ Shevadi. Tam. 

Tui bad. Dind. Nalla Tegada . Ted. 

Cliita-bansa of......P an J* Telia „ .. 

The root 

Tarbud, .j... Hind. | Niaot. HiNp. 


A native of Ceylon, the East Indies, Ma¬ 
layan Archipelago, Australia, Timor, Otaheke, 
Friendly Islands, Marianne Islands, Tinian, &c. 
Its root is perennial, and has long ibeen 
employed in India as a common purgative, rub¬ 
bing up n slip of the bark with water or milk 
on a stone and swallowing the emulsion thus 
formed. A strip six inches in length from n 
root as thick as the little finger is deemed a 
sufficient dose. Dr. O’Shaughnessy asserts 
that the action of tho medicine is so extremely 
uncertain that it does not deserve a place in 
our Pharinacopeeia. Price 12 annas the pound- 
Dr. Bellew states that it is considered, bene- 
I ficial in diacBses of the mucous membrane, 

I in leprosy and paralysis. It contains a purgative 
I resin, resf'mbling that of jakp. ^O'SAauy^nessy, 
page 604 Dr, Roxb, FL hid, Vol, ip, 475. 

I Carey's edition of Dr* Roxhurgida FI. Ind. iu 
p. 61. Powell Hand Book, Fol.i. p, 367. 
Dr. J. L, Stewart, u. B, 

IPOMOPSIS, a genus of twining plants 
requires the same treatment as the IpomceU/ 
IPOR, Peks. Thyme j wild Marjoram. 

IPO TOXICARIA. Pbrs. Antiaris toxi¬ 
ca ria. 

IPPA CHETTC or Ippe Ghettu, also 
Ippa manu. Tkl. Bassia latifolia.— Roxh. This 
tree furnishes a strong wood, but is never felled 
by the natives, the flowers yield a toddy, and 
an oil is extracted from the seeds .—Captain 
Beddoma. 

Uttitos, Gr* Horse.. . ■ 

iPPU, the name of a tree in Borneo 
from which is obtained the famous Borneoh 
poison, with which the Idaan tribe poLson 
their darts. The poison is collected by this 
tribe only, and its effects are similar to thoise 
of the Liana and Ticiuma of South Ame* 
rica .—DalrympWa Account of Sulu. 

IRA. See Sarasweti. ' 

IRAK also Miswak. Pebs. Salvadora 
Indica. J 

IRAK, in Arabic, a territory which is di¬ 
vided into two portions, Irakli-Arabi, ancient 
Babylonia or Chaldea, and Irak*i-Ajam,Media. 
Irak-i-erabi of the Persians is also described as 
the ancient Mesopotamia, the territoty ^nown 
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to the Ai*abd, as Ai-Ja^sira. The province of 
Ifars, as it now standS) is bounded on the 
north and north-west, by ]rak*i-ajem end 
Luristan) and a small portion of Kbuzistan. 
Bee India ; Iran ; Kirman ; Samarcand ; 
Tomaun. 

IRAMBU. Mal. See Pali. . 

IBKAMULA. Sans. Aristolochia Indies. 
—Zfnn. Jioxb. 

IRAN mentioned in the Vendidad under the 
name Airyanem Vaejo was a country on the 
slopes of the Belur 'lagli, in the highland of 
Pamir, between L. 87 and 40® N. and L. 86 ® 
and 90® JH,^Bunsen, VoL Hi. pp» 459, 460. 

IRAN. A country situated to the south 
cast of the Caspian Sea, which Dr. Pritchard 
considers to be tlie original seat of the Ira¬ 
nian (Indo-Atlantio or Caucasian) race. In this 
nride expanse of territory, stretching, with 
various elevation, at least 25® from north to 
south, such extremes may be looked for as will 
bear out the remarkable description of the 
lounger Cyrus : In the dominions of my fa- 
said the prince, “ people perish with 
cold at QjjQ extremity, whilst they are suf¬ 
focated w 44 n other.** (Xenophon’s 

Anab» 8 »s, fcook pp, (, 7 ^ 68 . Ed. Hutch, 
17350 the northern aud central por¬ 
tions of the of Iran and Arabia, as well 

as a great paj^ Minor, enjoy a tem- 

whilst an intense cold prevails 

^“^&)rthern pails of Afghanistan, in nearly 
the ^ole of Kurdistan, and on the elevated 
*]^!?untain ranges and high valleys on both 
'sides of Ararat. Yet, notwithstanding this 
diflference of climate, throughout the whole, a 
great similarity prevails in the vegetable and 
animal worlds; and in these respects the 
valley of the Nile, the plains of Mesopotamia, 
and those of Arabia southward of Mecca, 
together with the central and southern 
paits of Iran, have much in common. The 
surface of Iran extend for 1,280 miles, from 
BumeUat on the upper Euphrates, eastward to 
Taiila on the Indus, aud nearly 900 miles in 
breadth from the shores of Gedrosia, in 25'’ N. 
lat., to the banks of the Oxus near Samaroand, 
in 40® N. lal. The latter river and the Caspian 
form the northern limit of this great divi¬ 
sion ; the Erythrean Sea is on the southern 
whilst the rivers Indns and Euphrates consti¬ 
tute the eastern and western extremities. In 
the space intervening between the great 
mountain chains, in most places the surface is 
largely impregnated with salt and saltpetre, 
which prevail to some extent on the plains of 
Ears and the coterminous provinces of Irak 
and Kirman. Between Abu-Shehr and Da- 
laki, crystalised sulphate of lime is found} 
and, a. little westward, (in Khusistan), an 
abundant supply of sulphur; while rock-salt, 
Itlomi antimony, and orpimenti as well as 


mineral waters, are found in abundance in 
ditferent states, from petroleum to the choicest 
kind of naf>tha, and is applied to many use* 
ful purposes. The places most known are 
Baku and Mazauderan towards the north ; 
Kerbuk, Hit, Bandi-Kir, the Bactria moun¬ 
tains, and Dalaki, towards the south, and both 
Kirman and Afghanistan towards the east. 
Iron atid native steel is met with in Mazaiide- 
ran, Khorassan, and Bactria. The former, as 
well as copper and lead ores, prevail in differ¬ 
ent parts of the eastern provinces, but more 
abundantly in the pashalics of Diyar- Hekr and 
SivHs, with the addition of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. The ordinary,. as well as 
some of the more precious metals and valuable 
stones, are likewise found in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces, and also in Azerbaijan ; copper and 
other ores abound in Kurdistan, the Julamerik, 
and other mountain districts. In the Dumbu 
Tagh mountains the granite abounds with 
interesting minerals, more particularly topaz, 
beryl, schorl, and disseminated gold. The 
valleys of the Oxus, the Indus, and nearly the 
whole of that of the Euphrates, being at the 
extremities of Iran, that territory (in addition 
to the Tigris and Araxes, with their tribu¬ 
taries) has only the advantage of the Salyan, 
the Aji, Jeghetu, and Safid Uud, towards the 
north ; the Zende-rud, Indian and Bendemir, 
in the centre ; the Helmand with its tributa¬ 
ry, and the Farra rud, more eastward. Be¬ 
sides these, there are some inferior streams, 
which after a sliort course, are either lost by 
absorption, or become saline. Extensive salt 
lakes and streams, impregnated with the same 
substance, are by no means uncommon. 
Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
Caspian Sea, the picturesque Urumiyab, and 
Van, Zerrah or Dun ah, in Seistau, Baktegan 
ill Ears, and others ; the fresh water lakes are 
only met with in the tracts below Babylon, 
and again between the Elburz range on the 
shores of the Caspian. The surface of Iran 
may, in a general way, be described as con- 
sis,ting of a wide-spreading plateau, flanked by . 
mountainous countries on the east and west, 
and bounded to the north and eouih by two 
mountain chains outside of which are twQ ex¬ 
tensive plains, on a much lower level. Of 
these, Turcomania, with the continuous plain 
westward of it, between the Caspian Sea and 
the Elburz mountains, fcM-m that which is oh 
the northern extremity ; Arabian Irak «nd 
Khuzistan, wiih the rest of the level tract out* 
side the Zagros, form the plain at' the aoutberti 
extremity. Among the domestic animals the 
horse holds the principal place, and there are 
four distinct kinds in Iran. First, the original 
Turkoman breed, a large, powerful enduring 
animal; second, the yaboo, or common carrying 
hack, which is stQuter and rather larger theft 
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the galbway. Then the smaller Arabian ever^ is still partially used in their sacred 
breed (first introduced by Nadir shah) $ and, writings, in Shlrwan, and also by some of the 
lastly, a fourth, between this animal and the Qabr of the eastern provinces, as well as by 
Turkoman horse, the bndpai (wind*footed), i numerous section of the natives of India, but 
which, being the most prized by the Persians, among the Parsees it is largely intermixed 
is almost always among the horses of a great with the Hindustani and other Native dialects, 
man’s retinue. But there is an unusual pro- which are less or more connected with tha 
portion of mules, which, though small, are Sanskrit. The affinity of the latter to the 
very much used for caravans. This surprising Parsi is so great that a learned philologist has 
animal seldom goes so far as 30 miles in a pronounced it to be otm of its derivatives, 
day, though carrying a load of about 3 cwt., The number of words which are identical 
and passing over such kuttala or passes, as among the different dialects of Iran and 
would appal even a Spanish muleteer. In Tiiran, and some portion of the territory more 
the gradual diffusion of mankind, the western eastward, goes far to show, that at a period 
provinces of Iran appear to have fallen to the anterior to anything like connected history 
share of the Aramesns and Elamites, while there must have been some common language, 
the mass of the Kossaei, Ariani, Alardi and and this was probably the Aramaic. Perhapa 
other tribes, composing the earliest inhabitants, one-third of the inhabitants of Iran are 
moved more eastward, leaving some of their nomadic, and this section, by its habits, as 
numbers in the mountainous districts, to mix well as mode of life, constitutes a race sepa- 
witli or become subject to the new comers, rate from the oAher or fixed portion, which 
Tlie Shemitic people and language having consists of Persians, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, 
thus become dominant instead of the Jews, and Parsees .—Xenophon Anabasis^ 
Cushite, the ethnography of the former rather Euphrates and Tigris^ Col, CJmney, p, 38. 
than that of the latter, becomes an iraportiint See Ears ; Arians ; Hindoo ; India ; Kabul; 
consMeration, From this primitive language, Turan. 

or rather from one of its cognates (as the IRANIAN LANGUAGES.—In Dr. Pritch- 
Himyaritic, may possibly prove to have been) ard’s classification he has four groups or dy- 
two distinct branches were derived, the original nasties of language, three of which are confined 
Arabic, with the Musnad, Koreish, and other to Europe and Asia, a fourth being comirion to 
dialects of that tongue, being one of these, Africa and those parts of Asia which are near 
and the Aramaic the other. The latter had that continent. The first of his four groups 
two grand sub-divisions, from one of which, is (1.) the Indo-European, sometimes termed 
known as the Western Aramaic were derived Indo-Germanic, and by late writers the Arinn 
the Amharic, Syriac, Hebrew, &c., and from or Iranian languages. He considers that the 
the other or H^astern Aramaic, came the Assy- Indo-European languages and nations maybe 
rian, Babylonian, and Chaldean tongues. From divided into many ditferent groupes, in the 
its monosyllabic construction, the eastern order of their affinities for instance ; but he 
seems to be more ancient than the western regards the most obvious division to be a 
Aramaic, and it appears likewise to be the geographical one, and he styles his first, the 
root of the Zend, Pehlevi, Sanskrit, and o«her eastern group, which, by many writers has 
dialects in use throughout a portion of the been termed exclusively the Arian family of 
territory along which it had spread eastward, tongues. It includes all the idioms of the 
Whether the first of these languages was once ancient Medes and Persians, who named them- 
in general use, or was merely the sacred lati- selves Arii, and their country Eeriene or Iran, 
guage of Iran, the affinity of all of them is and likewise the Sanscrit with all the Prakrits, 
such as to imply a common origin. Pehlevi properly so termed, and the Pali of India, 
was the court language in the time of the Among the former was that ancient Persian 
Sassanian monarchs, and, according to some language in which one particular set of the 
authorities ns far back as that of Cyrus ; it cuneiform inscriptions was written. This dia- 
contains many words which belong to the lect was so near the Sanscrit that the inscrip- 
Chaldaic and Syriac tongues, and Sir William tions have been interpreted through theme- 
Jones was of opinion that one of these must dinm of that language. 

have been its toot: but it is now generally The Zend lays claim to a slilf higher anti- 
presumed that the root of the Pehlevi is the quity, since the Zend is said by Burnouf, 
Arasaaie itself. The cognates of the latter Professor Wilson and Olivers who have studied 
spread westward and eastward, and one o it most successfully, to be more nearly allied 
th€iii^ the Obaldee, can scarcely be distinguish to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, which 
ed from the parent root. Another, the Parsi, preceded the classical Sanskrit than it is to 
being a softer language than the Pehlevi^ be- this last more cultivated speech. How this 
came general in Farsistan, and gave rise to the claim is to be reconciled with the corapar^ivc- 
l>«ri, or modern Persian, The Pehlevi, how ly recent date of aU extant compositions in the 
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Sieiidbh imguage, remains, he considers, to be' 
cxpismed* Bdt that the high castes or twice 
born'’ classes of the Indian race as thej tertn 
tbemaelves, the brahman the chetriya and the 
iaisya hindu, were of the same etoek as the 
ancient Persians, may be regarded as a fact 
established by the afhnity of their langnages. 

Chevalier Buns^’s names diifer from those 
of JDr» Pritchard. He classes one group as 
the great Asiatic European stock of languages, 
wbioh he sub-divides into eight families, viz. 
1, Celts; 2. Thracian or Illyrian ; 8. Armenian; 

Asiatic«Iranian ; 5. Hellenioo*£talic, 6 Sla¬ 
vonic ; 7. Lithuanian tribes, and 8. Teutonic 
His fourth or Asiatic Iranian, or the Iranian 
stock as represented in Asia, he again sub¬ 
divides into* 

1 . 'Hie nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
includes the Zend of the cuneiform inscriptiom 
and the Zend Aveatn. The younger Pehlevi 
of the Bassanians and the Pazend, the mother 
of the present or modern Persian tongue : The 
Pushtu or language of the Afghans belongs to 
the same brancli. 

2 . The second sub-division embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, represented.by the 
Sanscrit and her daughter.**. 

His Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, and represent one pUysiologi 
oally and historically connected, family ;—the 
Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan or 
Palestine, inclusive of the Phoenicians, who 
spread their language, through their ooloniza 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic 
tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, Syria 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
in the west, and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east; finally, the Arabians, whose language is 
oonnected fthrongU the Hirayariiic) with the 
.^ihiopic. the ancient (now the sacred) lan¬ 
guage of Abyssinia. He calls this second fa 
mily, by the name now generally adopted 
among German Hebrew scholars, the Semitic. 
Chevalier Bunsen further remarks as the first 
■lesson which the knowledge of the Egyptian 
language teaches that all the nations which 
from ^ dawn of history to our days have 
'ireen the leaders of civilization in Asia, Europe 
and Africa, must have had one beginning. 
‘He adds that recent researches have very 
considerably enlarged the sphere of such 
‘languages of historical nations, as are united 
hy the ties of primitive affinity. Those re- 
aearohes' have made ,, it more than probable 
that the Tartar, the Mantchu and Tiingusaii 
belong to one great stock, that the Turko 
man, as well as the Tshude, Fin, Laplander 
and Magyar (Hungarians) present another 
etook closely united, and that both these fa- 
mflks are originally connected with each otlier. 


The Iranian family of language seems to 
be called Arian, by Mr. Farrar, it is the Indo-¬ 
European and Indo-Germanic of some philo¬ 
logists r Pictet and Burnous called it AriaiO 
from the Sanscrit word Aryn meaning noble ; 
Eask called' it Japhetic, and according Co 
Mr. Farrar, it has 8 divisions 


Hindu. 

Greek. 

Lithuanian. 

Ta tonic. 

Persian. 

Latin. 

Sclavonic. 

Celtic. 


OfthesHtis uncertain Whether Celtic br 
Sanscrit represents the older phase. But li'is 
known that all of them hire the daughters of a 
pri.meval form of language whicli has 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
undivided race at a time when Sanscrit and 
Greek bad ais yet only implicit existence. 

The term Iranian is derived from Arya and 
the old Persian and old Bactrian or Z^ncl ar6 
its oldest representations. Old Persian is the lan¬ 
guage of the Avesta; Huzvaresch or Pehlevi, is 
the language in which the commentaries and 
the more recent versions of the Avesta are writ¬ 
ten: Far(iusi*sShahn:«mah is io Parsi or Pazend. 
Bunsen says the first cuneiform chyacter on 
the Besitun was Median or west Iranian and is 
to be distinguished from the language of the 
Zend books which is East Iranian or old Bac- 
trian, worn down.—.Z>r. PrUchard, in Report 
of the British Association, Chevalier Bunsen. 

IRANIAN RAGES called, also, Indo-Atlan¬ 
tic^, al8oCaucn8ian8,have always been known for 
their refinement, and high civilization, from 
which Europe borrowed through the Byzantine 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have long 
and faithfully retained the features of its national 
characteristics. Though overrun by the Semitic 
and Turanian races, the Iranian has borrowed 
little or nothing from them but has exerted over 
them a powerful influence. According to Kha- 
nikofl “ 8ur V Elhnographie da la Perse*^ the 
Iranian race of Persia came from the East of 
modern Persia,aboutSegestan and Khoras8an,and 
moved to the west in prehistoric ages,and though 
altered by the attacks of the Turko-Tartar tribes 
from the north, or, where in contact, on the west 
and south with Turanian and Semitic elements, 
the Mede is every where recognisable as the 
same as described by Herodotus and later Qreek 
writers. The arrow headed writing at Persepolis 
enumerates the Iranian people of that day. 

The form of the Iranian is Spare, but elegant, 
even noble, but there have always been differ¬ 
ences between theE^terii and Western Irttniaua. 

The East Iranians are (a) the SegesUni 
or Khali; -r-(b) Ohar Aimak : (o) Tajik and 
Sart, each of which counts‘many sub-divisions. 

The principal number of the Begestan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood Buy, 
Tebl^s, and Brijan. 

The people of K horassan are greatly inier- 
mUed with Xurk^-Tartar elements. 
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langiitage of modem Iranis laden #ith 
Arabic and Turkish words: but in the East, the 
language is much like that in which Eerdusi 
.wrotit hie poeia free from words of Arable oi^igin. 

The Ckar yiimak consist of four peoples thh 
Titnuri, Tcimeni, Feroe Kohi and Jamshidi, all 
of them’ of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. 2^he Eimak who graze their Hocks 
in the Parapamisus, are brave and rrlentlese, 
and Afghans when travelling, whether proceed¬ 
ing from Baikb, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, 
never enter into the mountain districts of these 
intrepid nomad tribes* 

The Timuri dwell at Gorian and Kuh’sun on 
the Western boundary of Herat and in the vil¬ 
lages and towns situated east of Iran, from 
Tarbal Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf. About a 
thousand of their families dwell near Herat. 

The dwell in the Jolga-i-Herat, 

from Kerrukh to Sabzwar; the few who have 
extended ta Farrahbeing styled by the Afghans, 
Parsivan. Each member of the Char Aimak 
knows no greater enemy tiian the Afghan and 
all attempts to forna Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The Teimeni are of a wild, 
warlike nature though sgricultur?»l. 

The Feroz Kohi^ a small number of people 
about 8,000 dwell on the steep hill N. E. of 
Kale No and from their inaccessible position 
afflict their whole neighbourhood with their rob- 
•bing and plundering. K«le No on the summit 
of the mountain and the fortified places of Darzi 
Kutch and Chaksaran are considered similar to 
the whole nests of the Bakhtiari and Luri 
in the environs of Ispahan. They have a re¬ 
semblance to the Hazarah, but thtir forehead, 
chin, complexion and figure are less Turanian. 
They are decidedly Iranian, They take their 
name, the Feroz Kohi, after the city of that 
name about 63 miles from Teheran. Timur 
settled them by force in Mazenderan, but they 
soon returned to their owm coutitry, 'I'hey have 
a few cattle and they sow a little, and plunder 
the caravans travelling on the Mairnani road or 
make inroads on the scattered tents of the 
Jamehidi. 

Jumshidi are the only tribe of Eastern Ira- 
jiisns who are exclusively iiomades. They de¬ 
rive their descent from Jamshid, and moved 
out of Segestaii to the shores of the Murghab, 
which they have occupied from pre-historic 
(times. They live in the neighbourhood of the 
Salof and 8ank Terkoroan and they usej the 
round coaical tent of the Tartars, surrounding 
it with felt and a reed matting, and their 
clothing and food are Turkomaiii as also i» their 
oocupalion, for, they are great man stealers. 
.They excel the other Aimak as horsemen and^ 
for a ebapaot, band themselves with men of Herat 
with the tribes of Turcomans. It Was this 
cause that led Alhrh Kuli Khan to transport 
them from Khiva to the banks of the Oxus, 
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ifler he had conquered them with tiie aMie^ 
Sarik Turkoman. After a residence of 12 yearaj 
they fled and returned to the town of Murghalfl 
The Jamshidi is polite in word and manneffi 
They still retain parts of the Zoroastrian fHth, 
reverence fire, and pitch their tent door to the 
east. 

The is Irnnian. He is met'with inf 
largest number in the Khanat of Bokhara and 
in Badakhshati, but many have settled in the 
towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chinese TaHary and 
Afghanistan. The Ti^ik is of a good middle 
height, has a broad powerful frame of bones, 
and especially wide shoulder bones, but they 
diverge from the Iranian, they have the 
Turanian wider forehead, thick cheeks, thick 
nose and large mouth. The Tajik originally 
came from the sources of the Oxus in the 
steppe of Pamir. The term is from Taj^ 
a crown, the fire worshippers head dress. But 
the Tajik does not so style himself and regards 
the term as derogatory. The Turks style the 
Tajik, Sart. The 'I'ajik is covetous, unwarlike, 
and given to agriculture and trade ; fond of 
literary pursuits and polished and it is owing 
to their preponderance in Bokl^ara that that 
city has been raised to the position of the 
Head Quarters of Central Asiatic civilization, 
for, there, from pre-Islamic times, they have 
continued their previous exerti' ns in mental 
culture and notwithstanding the oppressions 
which they have sustained from a foreign 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most 
of the celebrities in the Held of religious know* 
ledge and bellts letters^ have been Tajiks, and 
at the present day the most conspicuous of tlie 
mullah and Ishan are Tajiks and the chief 
men of the Bokhara and Kliiva court are Tajik 
or as the Turks style the race Sart. Varaberry 
considers the Tajik and Sart identical, but ho 
recognizes that in their physiognomic peouli* 
nrilies, the Sart differs greatly from the Tajik, 
being more slender, with a larger face, and a 
higher forehead ^ but these changes ho Bttri<* 
butes to frequent intermarriages between 8art 
men and Persian slaves. 

In Central Asia, the warrior, the shepliierd, 
the priest and the laymen, youth and old ego 
equally affect poetry and reciting of tales. The 
literature of the mnhomedans or settled nations 
brought from the south, is filled with exoiid 
metaphor and illustration. In the three Kha^ 
nats, the mullahs and ishans, ^lave written 
much on religious subjects, but iU mystidal 
allusions are beyond the teach of the people. 
The Uzbeg, the Turkoman and Kirghis esteem 
music as their highest pleasure and often 
break out in song, singing soft minor a|rs« 
The Uzbeg poetry on religious jBubjects is 
exotic, derived frdtn Persian or Arabia souths. 
The Tartar OomposiUonaare tales and telate to 
heroic deeds, similar to the romances of Eurapei 
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m Mf. F#«rrar (p, 70^) gives B. C. 2000 ab ibe 
Mriod of the Aryans leaving theit oommoii 
Bome^ bat in this he diifers gr^tly from 
Khevalier Bunsen end other authorities* The 
Eastern Iranian race^ came down the valley of 
tadus and into India, and Oentrai Hindustan 
or Central India, was the Madhya-desa of. the 
ancient Aryans, the middle region or Arya^ 
varta, the Arya country, and a slokam in the 
Sanscrit work, the Amarakosha, defines its 
ancient boundaries thus : 

. “ ArinvaHaha punia bhumi W, 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoho, 
e. the Arian country, the sacred land 
(ties) between the Vindhya and Himalaya/* 
in this way indicating both the ruling race and 
the boundaries of the country held by them at 
ITie time that Ainara Sinba wrote the Amara* 
kosha. 

There would seem to have been two roigra* 
lions into India of the Ariaiis, viz. the Earlier 
Arians the descendents of the moat ancient 
hindus, a people acute, literary, skilled in arts 
but not very warlike and rather aristocratic 
than democratic in their Institutions. The 
Later Arians a warlike people, probably once 
Scythians, demooratie in their Institutions and 
rather energetic than refined and literary. 
The Arians of India have caste and marriage 
laws, with strict rules of inheritance resulting 
from their sacred form of marriage, and sub¬ 
ject to none of the caprices of mahomedan and 
similar laws, Arian is the privjite property in 
land, as distinguished from the tribal ; the 
property first of the village, then of the 
family, then of the individual* and a conse-I 
quence is the attachment ef the Arian to his j 
native soil. Especially Arian is the form of | 
what we call constitutional as opposed to patri¬ 
archal and arbitrary government. The Indian 
villageor commune is a constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, common to all the Arians, but there are 
two great classes of Iridiati Arians, one with 
aristrooatic communes and one with democra¬ 
tic and recognizing as equal all free citizens 
to the exclusion of helots only. Among the 
iion-Arians the rule of the chiefs seems to be 
patriarchal and arbitrary. Property in the 
soil is tribal rather than individual. There is 
little local attachment to the soil,—Fnwi- 
herry'% Sketches of Central Asia, p, 838. 
Bunsen, Efiypt's place in Universal Historjf, 
iU, pp* 457, 570. Reverend Mr, Farrar, 
J)r, Pritchard, in the Report of the British 
Association, See Arian ; India. 

IBANl-KOHTE of Mahadeva Patnam. See 
Jews* 

IIIAOTE3. SeeSaraswali. 

1RA<4“UAJAM, ancient Babylonia* See 
Jyak. 


IRAVAN or Ilavan. Mahr. A caste whose 
occupation is the extraction of palm wine or 
tari from palm trees. 

IRAWADI. The principal river of Fegn. 
The main branch of the Ira wadi, called the 
Nam Kyu, has its source inL, 27"" 9' N.and m 
Long. 97^ 7' E. amidst mountains, rising pro* 
bably to a height of 17,000 feet. The snow 
limit in this district, as in the environs of the 
Upper Dihong, scarcely descends below 13,000 
feet. The springs are reported to be fed by 
large snow beds and a few glaciers. In March, 
the river begins to rise and gradually increases 
its volume till its waters are forty feet above 
their lowest level. They rapidly subside in 
October, when the rains cease^ and the north- 
cast monsoon begins. 

It runs nearly N. to 8. through Burmnh, and 
Pegu and discharges itself by nine different 
mouths into the Bay of Bengal, after a course 
of 1,060 miles. It receives the Khyendwen, 
470;8hwely 180, and the Moo 125 milea, anti 
it drains 164,000 sq, m. The Bassein branch 
affords a passage for the largest ships for 60 
miles from its mouth. No river of similar 
magnitude, presents so few obstructions to 
navigation. 

The Irawadi runs in an almost southerly 
direction as'far as Lnt. 27^ N. from whence it 
slightly diverges to ihe south-west. 

From the entrance of the Nam Yang down¬ 
wards, the valley of the Nam Keng is generally 
very flat, and of some considerable width, and 
numerous marshy tracts appear on either side 
of the river. The average length of the Nam 
Keng, from the mouth of the Nam Yang down 
to its junction with the Irawadi at Katikyo 
Nainmo, including the numerous curves, amount 
to 52 miles. From the entrance of the Nam 
Keng to Amarapura, the river has a real lengt h 
of 269 miles, from Amarapura to the bead of the 
delta at Sakkemun, 870 miles. The delta 
forms a triangle, nearly equilateral, with sides 
of 160 miles, the enclosed area consequently 
amounting to 9,742 square miles. 

Towards Pegu and Sitan the Irawadi widens 
considerably, in consequence of the accession 
of the Pan Ian river, and its limits become less 
sharply defined. 

Of the mountains bordering ihe course of the 
Irawadi, the following may particularly be 
mentioned, although the heights ascribed to 
them are necessarily only approximations : 

o. Upon the right bank of the Irawadi the 
mountains opposite Than Yun Yova, in Lat. N. 

36|*Long B. 6r. 96^81^^ have an average 
height of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. One of the 
highest, the summit of which ts visible from the 
valleyi reaches apparently 8*000 feet. 

b. Westward of Let pan Zin Yova, at a 
little distance from the right bank (Lat. N, 24^ 
%r r Long. E. Gr. 95? 56' 15"), the sum« 
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inlta of tlie mountains attain a height of 2,000 
feet- 

c. Heights of 800 and even 1,000 feet are 
also numerous on the right bank uf the river, 
only 20 to 23 miles north of Sl»ue*mut-tho- 
phya Lat. N. 23® 4' Long. E. Gr. 96® 15'. 

The character of the whole river district, 
including the elevations not al)ove from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet presents a thoroughly tropical 
appearance. The declivities of the hills, as 
well as the valley of the river, are covered wiih 
the wildest and most diversitied vegetation, in 
the shape of dense tree and grass jungles. 

The bore in this river is often severe, but in 
the neighbouring Sitang river its fury is great 
and occasions much Loss of life. Burmans name 
thirty feet as the height to which it occasion¬ 
ally rises and this may perhaps be the case in tlie 
bends of the riyer, where the rush has attained 
its full speed, before being reflected to the next 
bend. Even in the Hoogly near the bend at 
Chandpal-ghat,th 0 pointed curling wave may be 
seen several feet high. In the Irawadi and 
Mekong basins, there are remnants of tribes 
strongly distinguished from the predominant 
. races and tending, with the evidence of language, 
to show that the ethnic history of Ultra*lndia 
is very ancient and has undergone repeated 
revolutions. 

Professor Oldham tells us that in the middle 
of the Irawadi^ about thirty miles above the 
town of Tsengoo and opposite the small village 
of Thika-dan, on nearing the island, the head 
man in the boat called out tet-tet ? tet*tet ! 
spying he was calling the fish. Oq coming 
down to the boat again, Mr. Oldham found it 
surrounded on both sides with about fifty 
large fish, some three or four feet long ; a kind 
of blunt-nosed broad-mouthed dog fish. In 
one group isbioh he studied more than others 
there were ten. These were at one side of the 
boat, nearly half their bodies protruded verti* 
cally from the water, their mouths all gaping 
wide. The boatmen were feeding them with 
some of the rice prepared for their own dinners, 
by throwing little pellets down the throats of 
the fish. Eaol) fish, as it got something to 
eat, sunk, and having swallowed the portion 
otme back to the boat , side for more. The 
men continued occasionally their cry of tet-tet- 
tet 1 and putting their hands over the gun¬ 
wale of the boat, stroked down the fish on the 
back precisely as they would stroke a dog. 
This was kept up for nearly half an hour 
moving the boat slightly about, and invariably 
the fish came at call and were fed as before. 
The only effect which^ the stroking down or 
patting on the back seemed to have, was to 
cause them to gape still wider for their food. 
The fish are found in the deep pool formed at 
the back of the island, by the two currents 
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meeting round its sides, and the phoongyi are 
in the habit of feeding them daily. It is regard¬ 
ed by the Burmans as quite a sight^ which the 
people come from great uistances to see, as well 
as to visit the pagoda, which is very ancient 
and much venerated. During an annual March 
festival, it is not unusual for the visitors to 
take the fish into their boats, and gild their 
backs with gold leaf, as they do in the ordinary 
way to pagodas, and Mr. Old ham observed 
remains of the gilding visible on one of the 
fish. He wished to lake One of the fish away, 
but refrained as the people seem to regard the 
act as sacrilege. 

The heights of the mountains, north of 
the Irawadi from the valley of Assam, probably 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 

The valley of Hukum is staled to be 1,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The central 
branch of the Irawadi, at Manchi in 27® 20' 
north latitude, where it was visited by Wilcox, 
has an elevation of 1,800 feet and runs over a 
pebbly bed. Its elevation at Bhamo, in lat. 
24®, is estimated by the same authority to be 
about 500 feet. The valley of Manipur is 
drained by the most westerly tributary of 
the Irawadi and it is separated from Cachar 
by a mountain range, which is* 6,000 or 
8,000 feet high, and is pine clad towards 
the summit. The valley of Hukum or Hook- 
hoom, was visited by Griffith • it is more 
open, but is surrounded on the north and east 
by mountains elevated 5,000 and 6,000 feet, 
and is traversed by numerous ranges of low 
hills. Griffith’s own accounts of the Irawady 
above Bhamo is,that it keeps up its magnificent 
character, as far as he went to the mouUi of the 
Mogoung river, where it is 900 to 1,000 yards 
across, and he describes tl»e appearance of its 
Vast sheet of water as really grand. 

At the beginning of the first defile, about 
five miles above Bhamo, the river is about 
1,000 yards across and its course is defined by 
low wooded hills which run close to its banks. 
About two miles farther on, the channel narrows 
to 500 yards and the hills become even closer 
and bang more abruptly over the stream tbau 
before, and, about another mile beyond, a higher 
range of hills from the south-west ootnes in 
behind the former one, and both terminate on 
the bank as two head lauds. In the delta 
of the Irawadi there is a maritime vege¬ 
tation of mangroYea> Sonneratia, Heritiera, 
Excceoaria, and other saline plants, just as 
in similar salt-marshes along the coast of the 
General Bypeomeiry 

of India^ Vol, II, p. 101; Dr, Oldham 
Tule*8 Embassy. Hooker and Thomsonfs l^ra 
Jndica. See India ; Kakbyen Lhwa : Stem : 
Taleng, 
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IBDHl, ^mong$t ibe bu(!dbi^t$ of Ceylon 

^ sUte embracing ten auperna^ural powers.. 
4^11 ardy'8 Eastern Monachinm., 43 7♦ 
IR-BLLI-PALAI Tam. Alstonia sejioiarb, 
JBEQS. It. Orris root, 

? RES, tribes from Ireland.. 

RGUIil, also Ear-guli, Tam. The name of 
a Qeylon treci w|ilch is about foi^rteeu inches 
in (liametev« and eight feet in height* It is not 
a useful WQ 0 ^d »—Edyeonthe Timber oj Qeylon* 
jlRIAC^^t the Iridacese of Lindley, the 
iris |ri^ of plants are spread throughout the 
WQfld^ and include 46 genera and many hun* 
dred species. They are herbs or very seldom 
yudershrubs, and are more remarkable for 
tl^eir beautiful fugitive flowers than for their 
iStllity. This order of plants however contains the 
saffron (Crocus sativus) and the iris, more than 
one apecies of which affords the orris root of 
commerce. Their properties are of trivial 
importance in a medicinal point of view.— 
O*Shemghnesny^ page 654. Voigt. See Ixia 
Chinensis ; 1 Capensis ; Tigridia conchiflora. 

IBIARTEA. A genus of palms peculiar to 
the forests of South America, might be intro¬ 
duced into India with advantage, I Exorrhizn, 
Mart, is the Pushiuba or Pasciuba of Brazil, 
produces a/ruit used as fruit. The Iriartea se- 
tigera, Mart, is fabricated into blow pipes. The 
I, Anficola, Sp, is the Wax palm of the Andes 
and Brazil. Its former name was Ceroxylon. 
-—See Palms. 

IRIDA. See Singhalese. 

IRI BABOOL. Mahr.) Yaohella farnesiana, 
A, 

miKI. Tel. Cordia mvxa.—Zimti. 

IKIKU NAB. Maleal. Tam. Fibre of 
Calotropis giganiia. 

IRIMA**PASEli. MaLBal. Mornordica 
dioeca-^l^s}^. JP'iUd, 

IRIMUSU* SiKOii. Hemidesmus Indious.— 
Mi^sde, M, Brown, 

IRIN. Pushtu. Quercua incana. 

IRINDI. Ricinus communis.— 

JBIPA.MALBAL,.CynQmetrg ramiflora.— Linn, 
IB13A. Hind, Narcissus Uzelta Iris 
Florentina. 

IRIS DE FLORENCE. Fa. Orris root. 
IRIS FLORBNlTNi.-X«m. 

‘Ussttl-us-soaim ...... Am. ilrsa, Irsi Hind, of 

,, asmanjocini Jhelura. 

Sboti of Beas. Bekh-i^Sosvia ...... PKim. 

Florentine Iris..,...E ng. Bekhrbanafsha... „ 
3osan ...HiitD. J Cniliioh of Sutlej, 

A native of Italy and Asia Minor, and its 
roots arc thp orris root of European shops;. 
This article contains volatile acrid resin, astrin- 
ent matter, gum^extractive, starchy aiid woody 
bre ; in full doses it is emetic and purgative. 
Peas turned from the wood are used in issues to 
support suppuration. Reduced to powder it is a 
favorite ingredient in hw and tooth ;owdpr. 


' Excgllent orrk root finds ii$ w$y to India amf 
is procurable in. the bazaars under the name of 
Beg-hanofslicb or violet root* Roylc under this 
head very confidently refers \ke puichuh of com¬ 
merce to this article. A species of Irb is cul¬ 
tivated in India* Its roi^s are used in il^e sam^ 
manner as those of the FlorentTiie hind. 
A broadisl) leaved species occurs at various 
places ihroughout the Punjab Himalaya from 
2,500 to 9,500 feet. Mr. Powell says the 
Iris FJorentinn, is entirely distinct from the 
Kashmir variety, which lu;[uriates over everjr 
grave and blooms on many a house top in fl^e 
far famed valley, a custom resembling that 6f 
the ancient Greeks who venerated the Iris asHhe 
messenger between God and man. —BoweWk 
Hand-hoohi Vol, i. pp. 356,861. Wint&^g 
Burtm^ p. 15. Mr, Oldhant in 
Embassy, 0*ShaugHnessy, page 654. DrlJ^ 
Stewart, Panjab Plants, p. 240. 

IRIS PSEUDACORUS. See Coffee. 

IRIS XIPHIOIDES There are fibrous 
rooted and tuberous rooted kinds of irie $nd nu¬ 
merous hybrid species; the tuberous rooted are 
said to be the most difficult to cultivate though 
most of the species thrive well in India, they 
require merely a good rich &o\[, ^ Biddell. 

IRJAL. See Kabul, 

lUKUMBALlTHA-MARA. €an. Bauhinia 
variegata,— Litm, 

IRKUTSK. See Peking. 

IRMBIT. Singh. Boa wood. 

IR.VIINAKULLE. Tam. Hart's ear. 

IRMPANNA. Can. Caryota urens. 

IRON. West of Armenia, on the bowlers of 
the Caspian Sen, we find the ancient name of 
Albania. The Armenians crU the Aibanians 
Aghovaii, and as gh in Armenian stands for 
or 1, it has been conjectured by Boie, that m 
Aghovan also the name of Aria is contained. 
This seems doubtful. But in the valleys of th6 
Caucasus wC rrteet with an Arian race speaking 
an Arian language, the Os of Ossethi, And th«y 
calUhemselvesIron. —Mullefr^sLectvfres^ p, 230i 
See Elburz j Hindoo ; Iran \ Sanskrit. » ^ 

Iron... ... ..Eng. Mars of the alohemyats,' 

Hcdced . Ar. i.. MalaV, 

Than. J3 crm. Ahaa...j PjWMt 

Jern.. Dan. Sw. Zelazo.. Pp^t 

Yaer.,.., .. Dut, ,.Aos-paaali... Pu^x, 

Per. Fa. Sohelcso.,.... 

Ei^cn .. Gru. Ayas.. ,. V.. ... ...BaAsv 

Sidepos.. ... Ob. Hyam ...... ... ... 

Aia......Goniio. Hierro,...,..).., 

Loha.Gu^ Hind. Irmbu,..^,.,,. 

•Ferro... iT, Inumu.,.,,.,,, 

Ferruin,. ... Lat. 

Iron is found native, wjben it is sHPpQ^dJiQ^ 
be generally of meteoric origin *, exteqsfvely jp 
oomoinatiou with oxygen opr j(ulp}iur> aa ^ 
of various acids, as carbooate, au^pJmte, 
mixed with earths or otb^r uml^als* It, slsp 
lexistf in vejetabliw> ' ip. tlm ,])lupdvpf 
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mala. The iron of commerce is extracted 
from iron ores. Some of the oxides, as mag¬ 
netic and specular iron ore> are heated only 
with charcoal, as in Sweden, Elba, and India, 
when the carbon combining with the oxygen 
the iron is set free, and melted. The carbon¬ 
ate, iron pyrites, clay iron ore, red and brown 
hmmatites, and spathose iron, are first roasted, 
and then exposed to a fierce heat in contact 
with charcoal, coke, or small coal, and a flux, 
either lime or clay, according as the ore is 
argillaceous or calcareous. These earthy mat¬ 
ters become vilrifled, and form a slag at the 
surface, while the heavy particles of iron, falling 
down, run out by a hole at the bottom into 
moulds, and form pig, or cast iron. Tliis is 
still impure, from the presence of charcoal, 
sulphur, and portions of silicon and aluminum. 
It is again twice fused in the refining and 
pudling furnaces, and exposed to the influence 
of a current of air, at a high temperature, wlien 
the whole of the charcoal and sulphur are burnt 
oat, and the other impurities form a slag at iha 
surface. The metal is taken out, beato^l 
pressed, and then drawn into bars, whiuliJ||B 
the malleable or wrought iron of corxnHH 

Iron ores abound in almost every (SB 
trict of India, and the prevailing ore is tho 
oxydulous irou, often magnetic, and with po¬ 
larity, but specular iron ore, haematite, clay iron 
stone and sulphuret of iron, also occur abund¬ 
antly. In the Malayan Peninsula also, the 
ores of iron occur in great varieties. 

Prom a passage in Kalidasa's drama of the 
Hero and the Nymph, (p. 218) it is clear that 
the art of welding iron was known to the early 
Hindus. 

You tell me gentle Nymph, yonr fair friend pines 
With amorous passion. But you do not see 
The ardour that consumes this heart for her. 

Alike our glowing flame. Then quickly aid 
Our union to cement, as close com bines 
Iron with iron, when each fiery bar 
With equal radiance glows. 

A considerable quantity is produced in the 
Salem district, and two varieties are obtained, 
one remarkable for ii s softness and malleability, 
the othfer for its steeUlike hardness, which 
adapts it for the formation of edge-tools, cold 
chisels, &c. The following names are given to 
this metal in process of adaptation to its finish¬ 
ed manufacture. Cullies or blooms of iron. 
Palms or bars of iron. Vuttoms or pieces of 
cast steel as it comes from the clay crucibles. 
Oollies or bars drawn out from the clay cruci¬ 
bles. Iron beads which ooze out from the 
blooms in the blast furnace. Bloom iron from 
Palghaut is readily malleable and furnishes a 
hard steel-like iron. The natives state that it 
is i^Bsary to subject the bloom to a second 
fu^n and much hammering before they can 
It to the state of the soft malleable iron, 
it ifimet with as ao; article of conuaerce. 


This statement seems to correspond with 
what one might expect from the diflferenoe of 
appearance of two samples * the one of Pal- 
ghaut, being highly metallic as shown by its 
bright metallic lustre, while the black eharry 
look of the other seems to indicate such an ex¬ 
cess of oxide, as to unfit it for the hammer. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, one of 
the richest departments of the Exhibition was 
the collections of the ores of iron and 
steel from Cuddapab, Hyderabad^ Bellary, 
Coimbatore and Bangalore. The principal 
ores of the Cuddapah district are red, 
brown, and purple in colour, which yield iron 
of excellent quality and very malleable. Some 
of the magnetic iron ores of the same district 
are particularly rich in iron, and a few of them 
contain traces of manganese. Of those from 
Chemoor and Poolevendalab, the latter is mag¬ 
netic although earthy and dull red in the frac¬ 
ture and bright red in the streak. The steel 
grey and granular iron ores of Chitwail, 
K^alapoor, and Goorurocondah are all rich in 
l^^pietal and more or less magnetic. The 
rusty ores of the Muddenpully 
KKok a|^|HH|^ield good malleable iron. 
Phe steej^HS^on sand of Comarole and 
^Yandapully^We Doopaud Talook are highly 
magnetic ana contain a little manganese. 

The micaceous iron ore and iron glance of 
the Doopauil talook are also rich in the metiH. 

The most prevalent iron ores of the Hydera¬ 
bad territories seem to be the rusty brown, 
red and yellow ochres ; the iron or steel sands 
with manganese, and the specular or glance 
ores : none of the latter however are magnetic. 
The black, brown, and red cellular iron ores 
are abundant and a great deal of attention ap¬ 
pears to have been bestowed on the minerals of 
this district and on the iron ores in particular. 

The Bellary District yields a variety of iron 
ores, some of which are very rich in the metal 
and several of them associate with manganese. 
The prevailing ores of iron, of this district aro 
the black and grey ores aUeniafting with sand¬ 
stone, liver colored ores (which has been repeat¬ 
edly sent to Madras as copper ore) and red jaa- 
pery clay iron stones. They are also associat¬ 
ed in the same district and in the vicinity of 
Kurnool and Gooty with magnesian limestone, 
grits, conglomerates, aluminous shale^ fire olay 
and black dolomite. 

The iron ores of Coimbatore are of veiy fine 
quality, particularly rioh in the metal and 
highly magnetic. 

Magnetic iron glanee of fine quality ocenrs 
in Coimbatore, SaUmi Ouddapah and Vellore* 
Magnetic haematites in Gudd&pah. 

Magnetic Iron sand also in Cuddapab ; none 
of the iron sands of other districts magnetto. 

Magnetic rusty ochrey irou ore from Hy- 
drabad was, like the other ores of Hyderabad 
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magDetic iron ore& occur in Bel- 
Jary^ Mastllipaiam, Bangalore, Mysore, or other 
diStrietsi Manganese was detected in the iron 
^rea of' Hyderabad, Kurnool) Bellary, the 
Babttbdbden Hills, Mysore and Vizianagrum. 

Meteoric iron was exhibited fro in Mysore 
and Pondicherry. 

Mioaoeous iron ores of good quality occur in 
Cttddap^h and Vizianagrum. Brown heematite 
and reddle at the Bed Hills, in Bellary and 
Hyderabad^ Common iron pyrites or soorna- 
mooky stone occurs in magnesian lime- 
BtOnC from Kurnool, Cuddapah and Gooty. 
Badiated pyrites occurs in large pieces in black 
marble from Nundial and near Cuddapab, and 
might be used for the manufacture of sulphur, 
Bnlphuric acid. Iron pyrites in small quantities 
in aluminous shale near Bangalore; Dr. 
Heyne described the manufacture of iron 
in the Carnatic to the south of the Pennar 
river, which, when first smelted, is extremely 
brittle^ requiring several operations to briug^ 
into a malleable state. There are two va rkiBM 
of ore used in the district in obaMm 

, the processes. The one, sand, 

lected in the beds of rivlife^^^Sts of 
protoxide, mixed with much^X^e peroxide p 
, the other, a red schist, is alm^ entirely com¬ 
posed of red oxide, but in the centre of the 
mass it affects the magnet. 

Iron, which has been ascertained to be 
c superior, for many purposes, to the best 
German iron, is made on the western coast of 
India. Ores, powerfully affecting the magnet, 
exist in great quantity at Taygoor, a village 
of the Koncan. The magnetic iron ore, employ¬ 
ed for ages in the manufacture of the Damask 
steel used by tbe Persians for sword blades, is 
obtained from schist near Kona-Samudram 
around Deemdoortee where the ore is extensive¬ 
ly distributed^ The minute grains or scales 
of iron are diffused in a sandstone-looking 
gneiss or micaceous schist, passing by insensi¬ 
ble degrees into hornblende slate, and some¬ 
times containing amorphous masses of quartz. 
The strata are much broken up and elevated, 
wo that the dip and direction are in no two 
places the same, and bear no relation to the 
mountaihe in the north. The iron has the 
temarkhbU property of being obtained at once 
in a perfectly tough and malleable state, re- 
•quiring nbne of tbe complicated processes to 
'w'hioh English iron most be subjected, previ¬ 
ous to its being brought into that state. 

WUkinaon found it to be extremely 
>g^ and tough, and considered it superior 
to any English iron, and even to the best 
'd^cripiioiis of Swedish. The Persian mer¬ 
chants, who frequent the iron furnaces of 
Kona-8amudram, are aware of the superi¬ 
ority of this iroDi and iuformed Pr»Toysey 


that in Persia they had in vain endeavoured to 
imitate (he steel formed from it. 

The plan adopted for tbe production of 
Indian cast-steel at the Beypore works^ by the 
Bessemer process, was similar to that pursued in 
Sweden, but differed essentially from tbe Shef¬ 
field method. At Siieffield and elsewhere in 
Great Britain, where the process is in operationi 
pig-iron is melted in a reverberatory furnace, 
and run thence into the converter or Bessemer 
vessel, which is mounted On axles. But in 
Sweden, and at the Beypore works in Madras, 
the crude metal was run direct from the blast¬ 
furnace into an ordinary founder’s ladle, which 
is raised to a sulficient height by means of a 
travelling^ crane, and then poured into the 
converter, which is a fixed vessel, lined with a 
mixture of native fire-clay and sand, and 
pulverized English firebrick. Steam was raised 
to about 50 lbs. in tbe boilers, giving a pres¬ 
sure of blast of about 6it or 71bs. per square 
inch, and the air was driven into the converter 
irough 11 tuyeres of f inch diameter, placed 
I'izontally at the bottom of the vessel. No 
llgaueae or other metal was added to tern- 
fi^e steel, the quality of the metal required 
regulated by the pressure of blast and the 
lime of blowing. As soon as the metal was 
sufficiently decarbonised, the vessel was tapped, 
and the fluid steel run into a ladle provided 
with an outlet in the bottom. This ladle is 
swung round over tbe cast-iron ingot moulds, 
tbe fire clay-plug withdrawn, and the steel 
allowed to flow in a clear stream into the 
moulds beneath. These ingots are then cogged 
down under a Nasmyth hammer, and drawn 
into finished steel bars of various sizes. 

The iron ore of tbe Salem districts of the 
Madras Presidency is a rich magnetic oxide of 
iron, very heavy and massive. It is commonly 
known as loadstone. Tbe yield averages 60 
per cent, of metallic iron. Much of tbe ore 
being a pure black magnetic oxide, would 
doubtless yield 73 per cent. Tbe ore is, how¬ 
ever, often mixed with quartz, which is a very 
refractory material in the blast furnace. Lime¬ 
stone, and in some places shell lim4 is em¬ 
ployed as a flux, and the charcoal of some kind 
of Acacia is tbe fuel. 

The woods used in Southern India for mak¬ 
ing charcoal for the iron works at Beypote, 
are the vella-mards, karra-marda, ludian- 
gooseberry, Poohum ; Nux-vomioa and cassia. 

I'be qualities of iron vaiy according as it is 
smelted at a low or high tempSratuie. Low 
smelted iron is malleable. . 

The varieties of Gtiralior iron are Imowh aa , 
guleriand “kheri.*’ 

The spurs of the outer Himalayas ooalaiii 
ferruginous deposits in abnndanoe, iand min^ 
are worked along the Whole rangh both on the 
north andsbath foces, fcom the Sntlqf to tholStaMi^ 
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at Shil and Kot-kbai, Kot*kangra, Suket, 
Charoba, and Mandi. Under the Sikh rule> 
this iron was extensively used for gun barrels. 

Iron exists at Kanigorum in the Waziri 
hills ; it is found also as a hsematite in several 
parts of the Salt range and in the Ghichalli 
range, on the other side of the river. The 
cutlery of Nieamabad and Gujrat is, however, 
exclusively manufactured with inapoited steel. 
The iron ores of the Punjab are produced along 
its north-eastern mountain frontier as well as 
in the lower hills of the Sulaitnani and Waziri 
ranges, and those to the south-east of the 
Bvtnnoo district and to some exteut in the Salt 
Range on the other side of the province in 
the hilly portions of Gurgaon district. In 
the hills in the Delhi district, is a ferrugi¬ 
nous rock, and the Mahruli hill, which yields * 
iron ore, is one of that group of outliers that 
forms a continuation as it were of the Aravalli 
range. 

Along the Himalayan frontier, the principal 
Ijlaces of production are the Hill States of the 
bimla district, J ubal, Dhami, Bishahr, and Ram- 
pur, Again at Suket and Mandi, iron is largely 
produced, and the mines at Kot Khai, Fatehpur, 
and Rhir Bangal of Kangra are famous. Of the 
ores of theCbamba hills and in the divisions up 
to the Hazara district included in the Kashmir 
terrritories, the best iron is found at Reyasi in 
Jammu, while the ifon found at Sonf and 
Kutyar in Kashmir proper is not so good. 

In the hills due north of Peshawur, is the 
source of the Bajaur iron which is of fine 
quality, and is used in the manufacture of the 
gun barrels of Kohat and Jammu ; and 
little also, it may be presumed, in the forma¬ 
tion of steel for the blades of Bokhara and 
Peshawur. In Karaaon, iron ores are abund¬ 
ant and are largely smelted. A company 
was formed with a capital of Rs. 4,65,000 and 
furnaces were erected at Kalidoongee, Dichow- 
ree, Koorpata), and Kamghur and competent 
authorities pronounced the iron manufactured to 
be of unexceptionable quality equal to any char¬ 
coal cold bla st manufactured in Europe.”— 
Balfour^a Report on the'Iron Ores, Iron and 
Btedipf the Madras Presidency, Prof*Max^Mul- 
let*s Lectures, p, 223. Maculloch's Commercial 
Dictionary, FowelVs Hand-hook for the Pun¬ 
jab, Madras pjx. Jar. Rejyoris. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
Cartels (leological Papers on Western India, 
p. 11, 13. Voysey. 

IRON-BAHK T5EES, a cqmmereial ngme 
^plied in Australia to • several spebies of; 
Eucalyptus. E. Sideroxylpn, is. a valuable’ 
timber trse of Australia^ possessing great 
and Jiardpeas, and mucli prized fpr 
.Sts A^il^y W pgrdjfeqfeTs,Jiip^bUll^ for! 

topi/sldcs^ tree paSli,; tiie .ru^|er';albpS: aud^be-, 
laying pfus ; t)y wagbo'binlders, for wbeds| 
poles tic. and by turners for rough wolfe ; ft fsl 


much recommended for railway' sle^cfg tindila 
extensively used in npderground 
It somewhat resembles the Red gujm trei^ but 
it is more difficult to get large trunks of it 


sound in the heart, 

IRQN, Carbonate of, 

Carbonate of Iron Eug. 

Ferri Carbonas .Lat. 

Carbonate de fer... Fa. 

IRON Red Oxide. 

Ferri sesquioxidumLAT. 
Ferri peroxidiim... „ 
Ferri oxydiim rubrum 
Lat. 

Sesquioxide of iron.ENO. 

IRON RUST. 

Sadid nl hadid... Arab. 

Thau Khya,. Burm. 

Tai bas!. MalaV. 


Kohlensaiires eisen 
oxyd.,.... .mOjezv 


Peroxide of iron,,* Eiro. 

Crocus martis. LaV- 

Colcothar. Eno. „ 

Peroxide de fer 
Roth eisen bxyd... Qsr. 


Karatan bagi, ...Malay. 
Irambu Tapu ...Tam. 
Tuphu,. ,, 


IRON. Sulphate of 

Bala-dokta. Beng. 

Hara-tota. Ddk. 

Green Vitriol, Green 
Copperas, Sulphate 
of Iron, vitriolatcd 
iron ... ... Eng. 

Sulfate do fer. Fr. 

Schwefel sail res eisen ,, 
Oxydnl... ... Gicu. 
Eisen vitriol. „ 


Hera kasis. Hind. 

Hera tutia.. ,,, 

Solfato di ferro. It, 

Ferri sulphas, Ferrum 

vitriolatum. Lat, 

Sal martia.M ... ,, 

Tarusi...,. Malay^ 

Znnknr madui Pebs. 

Tutiyaaubz. ,, 

Unna, Anna baydi, Tam* 


Sulphate of iron is the sulphate of the 
protoxide of iron and occurs in the form of 
peen crystals, soluble in water. The salt 
is found abundantly by natural oxidation 
of the sulphuret of iron, a mineral especially 
common in coal districts. The sulphuret, 
absorbing oxygen from the afmosphere, is 
converted into the sulphate of thq protoxide 
of iron; this is apt to be changed into the 
red colored sulphate of the sesquioxide. 
The sulphate, being soluble, is found in some 
mineral waters. It is also made artificially on 
a large scale for use in the arts by exposing 
I moistened pyrites to the air. It occiu*s in 
the Indian bazars in large masses of gVeen 
crystals, and in a slate of considerable purity. 
For medical use the greenest and most traits'^ 
parent crystals should be selected. It wns 
known to the ancients, is mentiooed ^ tUc 
A mera Gosha of the Hindoos, and it is u^d by 
them, as by the Romans in the time of Pliny, 
in ma^ng ink. The natives of India have 
long known the use of acetate of irbii, they 
prepare by macerating Jron in sour palip-wine, 
or in water ill which rice has been boiled.— 
Boyle Mai&ria Medico,. O'ShqAighnessy, peng, 
Phg^r^pag^ 325 . Boyle Uindgq.Medicine^^. 

IRR^ HAno. Chisnopp^tuQ albpfif I v . i 

IRItr. Htnif. of F4ngi, ChoUt 

"See PoJywdity, >: 
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IBON WOOD. 

py» . .... of Akt 4B. Legoo di ferro. It. 

Vieng . .. „ Lignum forreum... Lat. 

Tserkout^. Dut. Sideroxylon. „ 

Bois do for.,.... Fb. Naw.. ... Sinqh. 

^TEiscnhoIs. Q®b. Falohierro. Sp. 

Iron wood is a commercial terra, applied to 
a great variety of woods, in consequence of 
their hardness, and almost every country has 
an iron-wood of its own. The product of an 
evergreen tree, SideroxylorVy reraarkable for the 
hardness and weight of its timber, which sinks 
in water, receives this name : it is of a reddish 
hue, and corrodes like iron. This tree grows 
chiefly in the West India islands, and is like* 
wise very common in South America. Mema 
ferreay a tree furnishing one of the iron woods, 
and which, also, has received its specific name 
from the hardness of its wood, is a native of 
Ceylon and of the peninsulas of India, of 
Northern India, Malacca and of the islands, 
and perhaps M. pedunculata, likewise, fur¬ 
nishes part of the timber known under this 
name, but, in Ceylon, the Maba buxifolia 
and Mimusops indica also furnish the iron 
woods of that island. The timber of the Me- 
trosideroa vera of China, is called true iron- 
wood : the Chinese are said to make their rud¬ 
ders and anchors of it, and, among the Japanese, 
it is so scarce and valuable, that it, once,was only 
allowed to ba manufactured for the service of 
their king. The iron-wood of southern China, 
however, is Baryxylutn rufum ; of the island of 
Bourbon, Stadmannia sideroxylon, and of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Sideroxylon milono- 
phloeum, which latter is very hard, close grained, 
and sinks in water. The Ceylonese have also an 
iron wood tree known under the name of **Naw/* 
of the western provinces of Ceylon, perhaps the 
M. ferrea. It is described as used for bridges 
and buildings. That of the Canara forests is 
from two species of Meinecylon, and, on the 
Coromandel coast, the term is occasionally ap¬ 
plied to the woodof the Casuarina equisitifoHa: 
in Tenasserim, the term is applied to the woods 
of Inga xylocar^ and 1. bijemina ; and to that 
of a species of Diospyros. The iron wood of 
Australia is from a species of Eucalyptus, E. 
sideroxylon, and that of Norfolk island from 
the ^otolma longifolia. The iron-wood of 

Guiana is from the llobinia panacoca (of Aub« 
let), that of Jamaica is the Tagaro pterota, and 
Erythroxylon mreolatum which is also called 
xed-wood. JEgiphilm Martinicensis and Coca- 
loba latifolia, are other West Indian trees, to 
the timbers of which the name of iron-wood 
has been applied, and Ostrya virginica, called 
American hop hornbeam, has wood exceed¬ 
ingly hard and heavy, whence it is generally 
eaU^ iron-wood in America, and in some 
places lever-wood* Under the name of Iron- 
wood| two specimene were sent by the Calcutta 
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Committee to the Exhibition of 1862. One of 
them Pya, Fem.y a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
moderate size, and is plentiful in the Sandoway 
and Ramree districts. T)ie other Iron wood, 
Pieng, Per»., also, a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
arge size, and is very plentiful in Arrakan, its 
wood is very hard, and used for posts. 
The Iron wood of the South Sea Islands is 
the timber of the Casuarina equisitifolia. 
The 'iro7i wood of New Zealand is the ^itex 
Uitoralis. The Aki, or Lignum Vitm of New 
Zealand, the Rata and the Pohutu Kawa o| the 
same country, are all hard-wooded trees be* 
longing to the genus Metrosideros’’ (Lindley) 
and several other species of Metroaideros 
have been described, natives of Australia and 
the South Sea Islands as furnishing iron-woods 
of commerce. The Metrosideros buxifolia of 
Allan Cuntdngham is the New Zealand plant 
called Aki, and is a rambling shrub, adhering 
to trees, and climbing by means of its lateral 
roots to the summits of the loftiest trees in the 
forests of Wangaroa and the Bay of Islands.*— 
Doily Dicldamydeous Plantsy lAndley Vegetable 
Kingdom ; B^irnetty Outlines of Botany ,— 
quoted in Eng.Cijc. HollzappfeLMr, Faulkner, 
Mr,McGillivray, Dr,Bennett. Mr, Mendis, Dr, 
Mason, Cal, Cat, Ex, of 1862. Maculloch, 
Colonel D. HamiUon, 

IRRIGATION.—Generous as the Indian 
soil usually is, and favourable as arc the sea¬ 
sons. In the plains and valleys rain is frequent¬ 
ly absent for many weeks, and without some 
artificial means of supplying the soil with mois¬ 
ture, no crops could at those periods be taken 
off the ground. Great public works of irriga¬ 
tion have been made in India; but, what is 
there accomplished on a very large scale by 
the India governments, is, throughout many 
parts of the country, performed by the villagers 
themselves. For miles, the hindoo cultivator 
will carry his tiny stream of water along the 
brow of mountains, round steep declivities, 
and across yawning gulfs or deep valleys, his 
primitive aqueducts being formed of stones and 
clay, the scooped out trunks of palm trees and 
hollow bamboos. Sometimes, in order to bring 
the supply of water to tbd” necessary height, 
the picottah or the bucket* wheel is employed, 
worked by men, by oxen, by buffaloes or by 
elephants. 

In Hindustan, tbe Ganges Canal has been 
constructed, a branch of it leading to Gawnpore 
has been remodelled, and two branches leading 
to Etawab audFuttehghur have been re-arranged 
for navigation. When that to Etawah shall be 
completed, the ohief towns of the Doab will be 
plao^ in commuhicaiioh with the Jumna at 
Dehll. A new ca^al has been projected 
from the Jumna below Delhi at a (Wt of 
£500,000 to witer ike’ Muttra and Agra 
districts* 
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A canal has been planned from the Hamgunga 
to irrigate and drain the Bohilound Terai or 
Saramp, and the channels of Jtohilcund will form 
u net work with those in Oudh, Goruckpoor and 
Tirhut all north of the Ganges. The Oudh 
canal from Sardah has been successful and will 
aid in the fertilizing of Oudb. 

The canal system in Hindoostan will fit in 
with that of the Punjaub. In Burmah, it has 
been proposed to embank the great rivers, and 
improve the delta of the Irawadi. 

i’rom the upper parts of the Cauvery river, 
channels have been conducted through the 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts, and the 
portions within the reach of the waters are 
cultivated like gardens. The great Coleroon 
rhannel.quite like a great river and about a mile 
broad, is led off from the Cifiivery, aids to 
form the holy island of Srirangam and is ex¬ 
hausted in irrigating the lands to the east. 

A dam has been constructed on the Goda- 
very river, another on the Kistna, another on 
the Girna river in Khandeah, and a similar 
dam is proposed to be constructed on the Tapti 
river for the irrigation of the collectorate of 
Surat. » 

In Sind there is the great Bigari canal, which 
it was pro[)Osed to enlarge and to convert the 
inundiitioii canals of that province into perpe¬ 
tually flowing streams. 

The Baree Doab Canal is to be extended by a 
dam at Hureekec on the Sutlej from which 
water will be taken to irrigate the lower districts 
as far as Mooltan. 

The Western Jumna Canal had objectionable 
swamps, but is to be improved aud enlarged 
towards Sirsa. 

The Sutlej Canal was projected in 1861, 
and sanctioned in 1867. It is to take up the 
irrigation where the Jumna ceases to provide 
for it and will irrigate the tract west of the 
Markunda, one-third of the water to be assign¬ 
ed to the Putinla State. About two millions 
sterling was estimated as the amount needed to 
irrigate the vast extent of country between the 
Jumna and the Baree Doab systems. And 
channels are proposed to be cut from the Chenab 
and the Jhelum and the valley of Peshawar 
irrigated. 

The E. India Irrigation Company’s operationi 
in Orissa failed as a profitable concern. The 
Ganges, Jumna and Baree Doab Canals show 
that a profit of five per cent has not yet been 
reached. Moreover, it is not advisable that 
capitalists should, except as contractors, be 
emplo}ed on public works affecting the water 
supply and the liv^s of millions of peasantry. 
During the administrations of Sir Charles Wood 
and Earl de Grey, both money and men were 
kept back* In 1868-69 about half a million 
aterling was spent on new irrigation works. 
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In Northern India, Midnapore can be pro¬ 
tected from famine by utilizing the waters of 
the Selye River at a cost of £92,600. 

The Damoodah often bursts its banksy and 
causes devastation. It runs through a rich 
country, but even in the Hooghly district, one 
of the wealthiest,much distress wa^experienced 
by the artizans and labourers in the famine 
of 1866. A canal, its head waters at the 
Raneegunj coal mines, 100 miles to Calcutta has 
been recommended at a cost of £300,000. The 
navigation will be as important as the irrigation 
and coal will be cheapened in Calcutta. The 
Damoodah valley up to 1868, was devastated 
by a severe epidemic fever which wasted some 
of the most populous tracts in Asia and subse" 
quently spread to Bheerbhnra. 

A cnnul has been pnjected to be run 
from Uajmahal to Calcutta, to cost a million 
sterling, as theNuddea district has been sub¬ 
ject to inundations and epidemics. 

Bengal proper is to have a series of chan¬ 
nels from tlie Guiiduk river, to provide irrigating 
waters for Champarun, Sarun and Tirbout, 
which sulfered much in the famine of 1866. 

Id the Central Provinces two designs have 
been sketched for irrigation works from the 
Pench river north of Nagpore, and from the 
Wurdah to the south-West. In 1868-69, a 
project was sanctioned extending the irrigation 
from the Pennar river of the peninsula of 
India at a cost of £40,000. In 1867, it was 
proposed to enlarge the great Chembrumbau- 
kum tank at a cost £40,00C. In Mysore, 
there are auicuts or dams at Nundoor, Sri 
Ramadwara and Maseehully, and a great reser¬ 
voir is to be established at Mauri Conwai. 

In the beginning of 1865, Colonel Strachey 
recommended an irrigation scheme for India, 
at a cost of 29 millions sterling. It was Lord 
Canning’s view to employ private companies 
for irrigation. In Orissa the operation of the 
East India Irrigation Company were discou¬ 
raged, but it made noble efforts. The public 
companies for irrigating India, will never pay 
a dividend. A committee was appointed by 
Lord Canning to consider the views as to 
irrigation held by Colonel Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and Colonel Crofton and they 
decided, in favour of Major Crofton’s views 
against those of Sir A. Cotton. Of the rea¬ 
sons given for its decision one was their 
objection to the construction of a weir across 
the Ganges, below the confluence of the SoUci, 
at a cost of £ 1,126,681, but if any member 
of the Committee had actually constructed 
weirs across similar rivers, with sandy beds, 
and low alluvial banke, as in Mi^ra^, ha 
would not have estimated the cost of ih\m 
weir over the Ganges, to pass a .yolumi 
of water of 80,000,000 cubic yards, al 
1,130,000£; wheit the Godavery wcifi to pasi 
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«bov« 800,000,000 or nearly eight times as by their neighbours. Frmn the wild kind of 
ititieh, only cost 90,000£; the Cauvery weir, to life which they lead it is difficult to ascertain 
passthe same volume as iheGanges, 80,0(^0,000 their number, but Qaptain Harkness suppos- 
cubic yards, only cost 15,000i j the Kietnah edit to be leas than a thousand. Urali signi- 
welr, to pass 180,000,000 cubic yards, only fies the rulers of the people and Kbrntalei, 
1 O0,00 Oj6 : the Toomboodra weir, for about the common people. Captain Harkness 
double thevmume of the Ganges, only 80,000JS. mentions that he met with a group of Erulars, 
The average estimate for weirs on similar rivers all but naked, men, women, and children, 
in Madras hpr^but 50OiS per 1,000,000 cubic dancing, jumping and amusing themselves, 
vards of v^ume per hour ; while the estimate The hair of the men, as well as of the women 
of the Ganges Canal Committee was nearly and children, was bound up in a fantastic 
40,OOOJ8 per 1,00*0,000. Though a question at manner with wreathes of plaited straw ; thseir 
issue for many years, the great irrigation works necks, ears, wrists, and ancles, decorated with 
Of Madras have been yielding enormous pro- ornaments formed of the same material, and 
fits; such profits that, if they were invariable, carrying little dried gourds, in which nuts or 
as Sir A. Cotton says they ought to be, ** tlie small stones had been inserted, they rattled 
Government might, in popular phrase,** make them as they moved, and with the rustling of 
its fortune,*’ by constructing such works all their rural ornaments, gave a sort of rythra to 
over India; borrowing at 5 per cent, to invest their motion. His unexpected visit disconcert# 
in works that yield 50 or 100 per cent, ed them at first, but this was soon got over, 
As an instance of the rate of profit, the and the dance again resumed, in front of a 
Qodavery works have cost about half n million, little thatched shed, which he learned was their 
and are now watering about 800,000 acres, temple. When it was concluded, they com- 
The expenditure of capital upon them has been raenced a sacrifice to their deity, or rather 
I2a. an acre, and for this the people are | deities, of a he-goat and three cocks. This 
paying a water-rate of 8a. an acre, or 66 per was done by cutting the throats of the victims, 
'Cent, on the cost. I and throwing them down at the feet of the 

The Ganges Canal has been a disastrous idol, the whole assembly at the same time 
financial failure up to the present time, after j prostrating themselves. Within the temple 
4n expenditure of three millions upon it; there was a winnow or fan, which tltey call 
«ud the Indian Government, believed that Mahri,—evidently the emblem of Ceres ; and 
the failure in one case and success in the at a short distance, in front of the former, 
•other is due to a “ differetice in the con- and some paces in advance one of the other, 
diUons’* of irrigating the two localities, and were two rude stones which tliey call, the 
therefore that the profits of irrigation works one Moshani, the other Konadi Mari, but 
are not invariable. Sir A. Cotton asserted which are subordinate to the Mahri or 
that there is no difference in the principle of j fan, occupying the interior of the temple, 
damming a river and leading a canal from it Nu great distance, from this, he passed 
fn Bengfil and in Madras, and he specified a their places of sepulchre- there being one for 
long series ot engineering mistakes in the con- the Urali and another for the Kurutali. These 
atructlon of the Ganges Canal which account sepulchres are pits, about thirty or forty feet 
for its failure and would have ruined any square, and of considerable depth, over which 
Madras work just as much ; and but for which are placed large planks ; above is erected a 
be maintained that the Ganges Canal would shed covering in the whole, and protecting it 
have yielded immense profits, like the Madras from the weather. In the centre of the planks 
WorksV In 1865, Colonel^ Strachey submitted is an opening about a cubit square, over 
a scheme to cost 39 millions Stirling, and a which are placed other pieces of wood, arid on 
reservoir was to be formed near Sholapore in these is raised a small mound of earth in the 
the Decfifan, at a cost of £90,000. form of an altar, the surface being decorated 

IRU. See Singhalese. with pebbles, placed there both as memorials 

’ IRIJGUDU CHETTU, also Iruvudu, of the departed, and as objects of future 
Tillage* Tel. Blackwood. Dalbergia latifolia, worship. When a casualty occurs, and ano- 
ttt. 281. their burial becomes necessary, the mound of 

IRULAR. At the foot of the Neilgherry earth is removed, and the body thrown in. 
mountains, and for a short* distance within the Some ten or twelve days after, a mound of 
extending from H.heir base lnt6 the fresh earth is raised, in room of the one wliich 
bUiiis, livAa people, commonly kooWn had been removed ; the pebbles, which in the 

by the name of Erular. They are divided first instance had been carefnlly put neidc, 

I nto two classes, one called Urali, the other i are again replaced^ and another One added to 
7uraWlel’ The word Eruli means unen- i them in'memory of the deeea^^^ All thia 
ij;htenea or bu!rt)8roii8, from the TamR word^ is dohe with much ^d&remony, the pebbles 
SruS, darkness, imd is a. term applied to them j being anomted with oil, perfum^ with frank- 
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incense, and decorated with flowers. Food 
is also distributed to the assembly, according 
to the ability of the relatives of the decessed 
The Irulara speak a rude Tamil.— Gaptain 
Harkn^eas' Neiigherry UiLlSt pp, 29, 88, 92, 
93, 128. See Dravidiart, also Kurambar. 

IRU.L MARAM. Tam. Mesua ferrea. 

lUUiMBELI. Tam. Maba buxifolia.— 

IRUN. Hind. Volkameria fragrans. 

IHUNDI. Dukh ? Jatropha cuircas.— Linn. 
also Ricinus communis.— Linn, 

IRUVUDU. Tel. Dalbergia latifolia — W. 

^ A, Koxb, 

IRWIN. Lieut- Irwin, accompanied Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone to Affghanistan, the amount 
of multifarious information he collected is 
altogether surprisiug. 

IRWIN, EYLES.Esq , an officer of the East 
India Company, author of a Series of adven^ 
tures in the course of a voyage up the Red Sea, 
on the coast of Arabia and Egypt, in the year 
1777. 

IS. See Hit. 

ISA, also called Isani, the hindu deity, 
presiding over the north east quarter of the 
heavens. See India. 

ISA OR IS WAR A, a name of Siva as a des¬ 
troyer. See Kali ; Kol ; Siva, 

ISADORE and Otesias both mention a 
statue pillar of Semiramis at Baptaiie, but 
these and the Syriac inscriptiones have dis¬ 
appeared. 

ISAIAH. SeeKellek. 

ISAKA DASARI KURA. Tel. Gisekia 
pharnaceoides.—Zmw. 

ISAKARASI MANU. Tel. Sapindus 
rubiginosus.— Roxh, 

IS ANA. The regent of the north-east, a 
form of Iswara. 

ISANI. Colonel Tod describes a lofty three- 
peaked Isani mountain, on which is a temple 
dedicated to Aya-mata also called Isani, the 
tutelary divinity of the Koli. This and the effigy 
of the horse are there the only objects of ado¬ 
ration among this aboriginal race. This was the 
first time he ever saw a personification of 
Mother Earth, for such is Isani from Isa god¬ 
dess and Anani earth,the universal nurse-mother 
(aya-mata) whether the worship of the horse is 
typical of the sun “ the swiftest of created re- 
resentating the swiftest of uncreated objects*’ 
e does not know but in this they resemble the 
other forest tribes, the £hil and the Surya. See 
Sakti. 

ISANI.—Among the many remarkable 
festivals of Rajast’han kfpt with peculiar 
brilliancy at Oodipoor, is that, called Gan- 
gore m honour of Gouri, or Isani the 
goddess of abundsneSi the Isis of Egypt, 
the Ceres of Greece. Like the Rajpoot 
saturnalia; [which it follows, it beloagsto the 


vernal equinox, when nature in these regions 
proximate to the tri)pic is in the full expanse of 
her charms, and ilie matronly Gouri casts her 
golden mantle over the beauties of the verdant 
Yassanti. Then the fruits exhibit their pro¬ 
mise to the eye; the koil fills the ear with 
melody; the air is impregnated Vith aroma, 
and the crimson poppy contrasts with the 
spikes of golden grain, to form a wreath 
for the bent ficent Gouri. Oouri is one of the 
names of Isa or Parvati, wife of the greatest 
of the hindu gods, Mahadeva or Iswara, 
who is conjoined with her in these rites, 
which almost exclusively appertain to the 
women. The meaning of gouri is • yellow,* 
emblematic of the ripened harvest, when the 
votaries of the goddess adore her effigies, which 
are those of a matron painted the colour of ripe 
corn; and though her image is represented 
wiih only two hands, in one of which she holda 
liie lotos, which the Egyptians regarded as 
emblematic of reproduction, yet not nnfre- 
quently they equip her with the warlike conchy 
the discus, and the club, to denote that the 
goddess, whose gifts sustain life, is likewise 
accessary to the loss of it: uniting as Oouri' 
and Kali, the characters of life and death, 
like the Isis and Cybele of the Egyptians*. 
But in the Gangote festival she is only 
seen as Ana-purana, the benefactress of 
mankind. The rites commence when the sun 
enters Aries (the opening of the Hindu 
year}, by a deputation to a spot beyond the 
city, ** to bring earth for the image of Gouri.*^ 
When this is formed, a smaller one of Iswara is- 
made, and they are placed together; a small 
trench is then excavated, in which barley ia 
sown ; the ground is irrigated and artificial heat 
supplied till the grain germinates. By rites- 
known only to the initiated, having been 
performed for several days within doors, they 
decorate the images, and prepare to carry them 
in procession to the lake. During these daya 
of preparation, nothing is talked of but Gouri’s 
departure from the palace; whether she will 
be as sumptuously apparelled as in the year 
gone by; whether an additional boat will be 
launched on the occasion ; though not a few 
forget the goddess altogether in the reeollection 
of the gazelle eyes (mirg-aeni) and serpentine 
locks (nagni zoolf) of the beauteous handmaids 
who are selected to attend her. At length the 
hour arrives, the martial nakara give the 
signal to the cannonier without,” and specu¬ 
lation is at rest when the guns on the summit 
of the castle ofEklinggurliannottoce that Gouri 
has eoumanced her excursion to the lake. 
The eavaleade assembles on the magnifieeiit 
lerraee, and ike rana, surrounded by bki 
nobles, leads the way to the boats^ of as 
primitive as that whieh oonveyed Am Argobauts 
to Vfae s^ry is^td&mtdy 
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for these fetes, the ascent being gradual from honour of the Egyptian Diana at Bubaatis, and 
the margin of the lake. . of Isis at BusirU, within the delta of the Nile, 

At length the procession is seen winding of which Herodotus says : ** They who celebrate 
down the steep, and in the midst, borne on a those of Diana embark in vessels ; the women 
pat’b, or throne, gorgeously arrayed in yellow strike their tabors, the men their flutes ; the 
rol^s, and blazing with barbaric pearl and rest of both sexes clap their bands and join 
gold/* the goddess appears, on either side the in chorus. Whatever city they approach, the 
two beauties wave the silver chainra over her vessels are brougiit on shore; the women use 
Wd, while the more favoured daroseis act as ungracious language, dance, and indelicately 
harbingers, preceding her with wands of silver: throw about their garments.** Wherever the 
the whole chaunting hymns. On her approach, rites of Isis prevailed, we hud the boat iutro* 
the rana, his chiefs and ministers rise and duced as an essential emblem in her worship, 
remain standing tillihe goddess is seated on whether in the heart of Hajast’ban, on the 
her throne close to the water’s edge, when all banka of the Nile, or in the woods of Germany, 
bow, and the prince and court take their seats Bryant furnishes an interesting account from 
in the boats. The females then form a circle Diodorus and Curtius, illustrated by drawings 
around the goddess, unite hands, and with from Pocock, from the temple of Luxor, near 
a measured step and various graceful inclina< Carnae, in the Thebaid, of the ship of Isis, 
tions of the body, keeping time by beating the carrying an ark ; and from a male figure there- 
palms at particular cadences, move around the in, this learned person thinks it bears a m.vste- 
image singing hymns, some in honour of the rious allusion to the deluge. Colonel Tod, 
goddess of abuiidauce,other8onlove 'and chivalry however, was inclined to deem the personage 
and embodyinglittleepisodes of national achieve- in the ark Osh'is, husband of Isis, the type 
ments occasionally sprinkled with double of the sun arrived in the sign of Aries, (of 
entendre, which excite a smile and significant which the rain*& heads ornamenting both the 
nod from the chiefs, and an inclination of the prow aud stem of the vessel are typical), 
head of the fair choristers. The festival being the harbinger of the annual fertilizing inun- 
entirely female, not a single male mixes in the dation of the Nile, evincing identity of origin 
immense groups, aod even Iswara himself, the as an equinoctial festival with that of Gouri 
husband of Gouri, attracts no attention, as ap- (Isis) of the Indu Scythic races of Rajast’han. 

pears from his ascetic or mendicant form beg- i ^ 4. 

. j , - i-L u . 1 ‘ tJeavenly stranger, luease to taste 

ging hi8 dole from the bounteous aud Uiiiver- These bounties, which our Nourisher, from whom 

sal mother* It is taken for granted that the All perfect good, unmeasured out, descends, 

goddess is occupied in bathing all tlie time she To us for food and for delight hath caused 

remains, and ancient tradition says death was 097^401*'^^ yield.—Paradise Loit, Book 7 . 

the penalty of any male intruding on these ^ ^ * 

solemnities ; but a late prince deemed them The German Suevi adored Isis, and also 
80 fitted for amusement, that he even insti- introduced a ship in her worship, for which 
tuted a second Gangore. Some hours are thus Tacitus is at a loss to account, anti with bis 
consumed, while easy aud good humoured con- usual candour says he has no materials whence 
versation is carried on. At length, the ablu- to investigate the origin of a worship denoting 
tions over, the goddess is taken j^p, and con- the foreign origin of the tribe. This Isis of 
veyed to the palace with the same forma and the Saevi was evidently a form of Ertha, the 
state. The rana and his chiefs then unmoor chief divinity of all the Saxon races, who, with 
their boats, and are rowed round the margin of her consort Teutalea ox Ucaus (Mercury,) were 
the lake, to visit in succeaaion the other images the chief deities of both the Celtic and early 
of the goddess, around which female groups Gothic races : the Budba and Ella of the Baj- 
are chaunting and worshipping, as already des- pools ; in short, the earth, the prolific mother, 
cribed with which ceremonies 1 he evening closes, the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of Greece, the 
when the whole terminates with a grand dfs- Ana-purana (giver of food) of the Rajpoots, 
play of fireworks, the finale of each of the three On some ancient temples dedicated to (his 
days dedicated to Gouri The Ephesian Diana hindu Ceres, we have sculptured on (he frieze 
is the twin sister of Gouri, and can have a and pedestal of the columns the emblem of 
Sanscrit derivation in Devi-ana, ' the goddess abundance, termed the cumacutnpa, or vessel 
of food,* contracted Deana, though commonly of desire, a vase of elegant form, from which 
Anadeo or Ana-devi, and Anapurna, * filling branobes of the palm are gracefully pendent, 
with foody’ or the nourisher, the name ap- Herodotus says that similar water-vessms, filled 
pUed by ” the mother of mankind,” when she with wheat and barley, were carried in (he 
plao^ the repast before the messenger of festival of Isis; and the Egyptian god Canopus 
heaven. is depicted under the forin of a tcaier jar^ or 

Considerable resemblance is to be discerned Nilometer, whose covering bears the head of 
between this festival of Gouri and those in Osiris. 
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Colonel Tod thinks it. probable that TIesus 
18 derived from Eswara, or Esa, The god Toth I 
wai tlic Egyptian, and Teutates the Scandi¬ 
navian, Mercury, and he has attempted to 
trace the origin of the Suevi, Su, or Yeut 
of Yeutland lJuiIand), to the Yute, Gete, or 
Jit, of Central Asia, who carried thenoe 
the religion of Budd’ha into India, as well 
as to the Baltic. There is little doubt that the 
races called Jotner, Jaeter, Jotun, Jaet, abd 
Yettt, who followed the Asi into Scandinavia, 
migrated from the Jaxartes, the laud of the 
great Gete (Massagetm) ; the leader was sup¬ 
posed to be endued with supernatural powers, 
like the Budd’histt called Vediandn or magician, 
whose haunts adjoined Aria, the cradle of the 
Magi, ^'hey are designated Ari-puhta. under 
the sign of a serpent, the type of Budd’ha, or 
Ari-raAnus, the foe of man.— Tod's Rajast'han^ 
Fol. Lpp. 570, 672, 573. 

JSAPABORA GADDI also Chippa bora 
gaddi* Tbi.. Panicurn corymbosum.— Roxb ,, 

ISAPA GALA VITTULU. Tel. Plantago 
ispaghula.— Roxd. 

18ARA. 'Pel. Aristolochia Indies.— Linn, 

ISARMKL also Israbel, lahurmool. Bbng. 
Hind. Aristolochia Iridica.— Linn, 

ISATIS INDIGOTICA. In China, coloring 
matter, for dyeing blue, is derived from tnro 
species of plants, the Polygonum tinctorium 
at the south, and the tien tsiug or Isatis indi- 
gotica, cultivated at Shanghai and Chusaii* 
The Shanghae indigo, Isatis indigotica, is 
larijely cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow dis¬ 
trict, a few miles to the south.—IViUtams* 
Middle Kingdom^ Vol. 2, p. 1U5. See Dyes, 

ISATIS TINOTORIA, Dyers-Woad. See 
Dyes, 

iSBAND. Hind. Corohorus olitorius. Jute ; 
also C. trilocularis. 

ISBAND LALiOURl, Hind. Paganumhar- 
mala 

ISBAllG. See Asbarg. 

IHCAtt-VSl KARUA.^Tbl. Iscarasi wood^ 
Anulo-Tel, of ihe Northern Oircars, is pro¬ 
bably f^oni the Sapindus rubiglnosus. 

ISC HI, Ma^leal. Zingiber otHcinaUs-—* 
9(^poe, 

ISENKBAM-VARER, Dan. Hardware. 

ISAFGHOL, Hind. Plantago arnplexicaulis, 
also P. ispaghula god P. major ; also « species 
of Coichicum. 

ISPAHAN, one of the chief towns of Persia. 

ISFALTO. It. Bitumen. 

IBFANAX. Pbrs. Spinage. 

13FANJ. Arab. Hind. Pbrs.- Sponge. 

, ISFANAK. Hind. Spinaoea oleracea. 

ISFENDYAR, the Brazen bodied, his son 
Bahman, surnamed Ardesbir, a prince of great 
renown is one of the most oonspicitOus names 
amongst the heroes of tho Shah namah. Bee 
Persian kings* 


I8 GAND, Hind. Withania somnifera. 

ISHA. See Isari, Osiris. 

IS-HAQ Ak. Isaac, son of Abraham. 

iSHAKZYE, an Afghan tribe. See Afghan. 

ISHaRMEL: Hind. Aristolochia longa. 

ISHICJL. Hind. Squill, Scilla indica. 

ISHMAFL, sou of Isaac is supposed by 
mahomedans to have been the son whom 
Isaac took to offer up in sacriBoe. His lineal 
descendants were called Arab-ul-Mostaraba, or 
mixed Arabs, They occupied the Hijaz and 
amongst their descendants was the tribe of 
Koresh. See Ad nan. 

ISHMAEL KHAN. See Khyber. 

ISHI RASHI. Tel. Sapiudus rubiginosus, 
/ioxb, 

13HK-PECHA. Hind. Pharbitis nil, syn. 
of Ipomma cceruleai ; the name means Love’s- 
ringlet. 

ISHTA. Sans, from ish, to desire. 

ISHTA DEVATA. The chosen or elected 
deity ; the deity whom a hindu elects to Wor¬ 
ship. A personal or tutelary deily. 

ISHURMUL. Hind. Aristolochia Indica, 
Zinn. Roxb, Indian Birthwort. 

ISIA PANGAM, also Vuttungby. Tam; 
CsBsalpinia sappan. Bappan wood. 

ISINGLASS. 

Loo-pa.CiiFN, Carllock. Fn. 

Sounds... Eng. Ichtliyocolla. Gii. 

Swim. Hausen blase. „ 

Air-bag. Cola di posco. It. 

Swimming bladder. Palogpong ikan.^HALAX 

Fish maws. Ari-ikaii.. „ 

Fbh sounds. Kloi rubui. Rusa. 

Hausblase. Fu. Karluk,... ,, 

Co lie de poisson , 

The Greek name for isinglass, Tcthyocolla, is 
derived from a fish KoXXa gluo, Isinglass, 
is derived from the German llausenblase, 
from hausen^ the great sturgeon, and hlaae^ a 
bladder, being one of the coals of the swim¬ 
ming-bladder of fishes, chlefiy of the genus 
Acipenser, oi^ sturgeon. Fish Maws, ov fisU- 
sounds are exported from Galciittn. Mergui, 
Malabar, and Sind and Shark Fins, from 
Mergui, Caunanore, and Sind, Bombay Fish- 
maws arc composed of a sao-like membrane, 
slit open ; some are small, thin, and transit 
parent, others three and four inches across in 
both diameters, something of the shape of short 
purses with spring clasps, of a light colour, and 
semi-transparent resembling in appearance; 
the ordinary qualities of Isinglass, especially 
some of the Brazilian kinds, Mr. Yarrell, pro¬ 
nounced both kinds to be the sound of a fish 
apparently allied to the gurnards, which he 
thought might perhaps be the same species, 
but at different ages, and it is interesting here 
to observe, Cuvier mentions that, in India 
there are species allied to Trigla hirundo (or 
the sapphirine gurnard). Fish-maws or 
Fish souuds; have long been oarriod aauiy by 
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the Chinese frotfi the vieinily of CfehuiU, 
at the rate of about a shiHiiig a podnd. 
In Bpdibay also a commerce has Ibatr been 
est^iwbcd in Fish-maws, at abobt dcKiWe the 
price of the former, without its being Igenerally 
known that it was isinglass which was thus 
Exported, and Madras shares in the trade. 
The Chinese, therefore, obtain from India, what 
Europe imports from Uussia and Brasil, and 
in this respect exlubh no greater strangeness 
of taste than Europeans do. For they give 
only about the same price (J614) which is ob¬ 
tained in the London Market for Isinglass of 
the same quality, while Fnrdpe give as much 
as between dE60 and SIO- for the best kind and 
between £90 and £100 when it is required 
for consumption. The official accounts of the 
export and imports from the three Indian 
presidencies show that to the value of nearly 
forty thousand pounds of shark fins and Fish- 
inaws was exported in one year from Bombay 
to China, being first imported from 
variety of places and sold at 

From Rs. 90 to 105 per maund in l83fi-37 
„ 92 2 to 95 ditto in 1837-38 

» ‘ 18 to 25 ditto • in 1830-87 

26 to 85 ditto m 1887-38 


Itnporii. . 

twt. Ra. 

From Ceylon and Tranquebar. ..... 84— 253 

From Ganjam^ Vi^agapatam, Kajah- 
tnnndry and along the Coast . 105— 3,814 

Exports. 

To China and Straits of Malacca...'! 943-r 2,288 

From Tanjore to Straits of Ma- 
laeca... . 89— 11,527 

In the four years ending 1855—58 the ex¬ 
port trade of Madras, in these two articles 
was to the following extent : 


j Fisu-Maws. 

Shark-Fins., 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

owb. 

Rs. 

cwt. 

Rs. 

1,344 

19,638 

4,050 

S.%168 


and the following quantities and value of shark- 
fins i nnd fish-maws were imported into and 
exported from Bombay in two years 
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Besides these in the^ year 1837-38 Shark-Fins 
fiud Fish-Maws were imported into and ex- 
j^rtedicom Madras as under» 


The shipments being to Bombay, United 
Kingdom and Malacca Straits. But the 
a great j greater portion doubtless finds its way to 
China. The fondness of the Chinese for all 
gelatinous substances is well known, and has 
been described by all travellers who have visited 
their country and partaken of their banquets. 
In addition to employing animals and parts of 
animals which are rejected in other countries 
as articiee of food, they import various substan¬ 
ces which can be valuable only as yielding 
gelatine of diti'erent’ degrees of purity. Of 
these we have examples in Agar-Agar, Tripang, 
Birds-nests, Shark-tins, and Fish-maws. 

The swimming bladder of fishes consists of 
three membranes, the outer or peritoneal coat, 
the middle membrunous and muscular one, and 
the inner, glossy, highly vascular coat, which has 
a pulpy appearance and is the membrane which 
forms the best isinglass. The species of fish 
which yield the European supplies are the great 
Sturgeon, Osseter, likVriiga and Sterlet, also 
the Silurus glanis, Bnrbil. Cyprinus brama 
a«d C. carpio and Perea iuoioperca, which do 
not belong to the tribe of sturgeons. In the 
fisheries of tlie Caspian mid Volga, where the 
system is most complete and the division of 
labour the greatest, the sounds and roes are 
extracted immediately the fish are caught and 
delivered over to the iringlass and caviare 
makers. The fresh eounde are first split open 
and well washed to separate the blood and 
any adhering extraneous matter and, on the 
Lake Baikal, warm water is used according to 
Georgi ; they are then spread out, and ex¬ 
posed to the air to dry, with the inner silvery 
white membrane turn^ upwards. This which 
is nearly pure* gelatine, is carefully stript off, 
laid in damp cloths and left in the outer co¬ 
vering, and forcibly kneaded with the bands. 
It is then taken out of the cloths, dried in the 
form of leaf isinglass, or rolled up and drawn 
in a acrpontine manner into the form of af 
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heart,liorfte^ahoe, or lyre (long and abort si ^ ^ 
between three pegs on a board covered with 
them ; here they are fixed in their places by 
wooden skewers. Whe^ they are somewhat 
dried thus, they are hung on lines in the shade 
till their moisture is entirely dissipated. The 
oblong pieces sometimes are foldeu in the forin 
of Book Isinglass. In order to obtain , gpod 
isinglass, it is ueoessary to have well arranged 
rooms to dry it in. But isinglass is not the 
only product obtained from hsh*8ounds. Ac- 
cording to Pallas, at the lower parts of the 
Volga, a fine gelatine is boiled out of the 
fresh swimming-bladder and then poured into 
all kinds of forms. In Gurief, a fine boiled 
Pish^glue is prepared, perfectly transparent, 
having the colour of umber, which is cast into 
slabs and plates. Ostiaks also boil their fish«> 
glue in a kettle. The common cake isinglass 
is formed of fragments of the other sorts, 
these are put into a 6at metallic pan,, with a 
very little water, and heated just enough to 
make the parts cohere like a pancake, when 
it is dried. Parts of tlie sounds of Silurus 
glanis and Barbel are also boiled, but as the 
glue does not entirely dissolve, the liquid is 
strained to separate filaments from the gelatine. 
Besides these, the cartilaginot 48 and tendinous 
part of several fishes are boiled down to form 
hsb'glue. Though isinglass of the tinest quality, 
nnd in the largest quantities, is yielded by, it 
is not confined to, the sturgeon tribe ; for even 
in Kussia, the Siluius glanis, species of Cypri- 
iius, and Barbel yield it, and we meet in com¬ 
merce with Brazilian, NewYork, and Hudson’s 
Bay isinglass. The fishes which produce it 
oil the coast of Brazil, Mr. Yarrell informed 
Hr. Boyle are probably species of the genera 
Pimelodus and Silurus,or of closely allied genera. 
The specimens shown to Mr, Yarrell appeared 
to him to belong to seven ditferent species of 
Qsh. The Brazilian Isinglat-s is imported from 
Para and Maranhara. It is very iitfeiior in 
quality for domestic purposes to the best im¬ 
ported from Bussia, which sells for 12$. per lb. 
dnd the other from about 3$. to 3$. but even 
as low as 9d. per lb. It is in the form of Pipe, 
Block, Honeycomb, Cake, and Tongue Isinglass, 
the last formed of a double swimming-bladder. 
The isinglass obtained from North Ame¬ 
rica in the form of long ribbons, is produced, 
according to Dr. Mitchill, by Labrus squea* 
teagiie, at New York, called weak fish, which 
is abou^ fifUen inches in length, and above 
bixl pounds in weight, forming one of their 
mofitBibunidnnt fish and furnishing the princi- 
pd supply for iheir tables. . Outi author states 
that its thick silvery swimmitig bladders are 
pressed, and another that the sounds of the 
hake (Mertuteius valgam) are also pressed 
between iron or wooden^irbners to form thin 
isinglass. The Labrua squeatcague is Otolitluis 


regalia,of Cuvier (the Johnluaregalisof Block)^ 
of the tribe Scimnoides. Tiiese are allied to 
the Perches, but have more variety and a more 
complicated structure in their natatory blad¬ 
ders ; almost all are good for eatings and many 
of superior fiavour. To the genus Otoiithus 
also belong some Indian fishes, as 0. versi¬ 
color, Cuv. and O. ruber, Guv,, the perche 
pierre of Pondicherry, called them “ panan,** 
which is fifteen inches long, and caught in 
abundance all the year, being esteemed as food. 
This'genus is closely allied to Scieena, of which, 
species, as S. Aquila (maigre of the French, 
and umbrina of the Bomans), &c, are found in 
the Mediteranean. S. Pama or Bola Pama of 
Buciianan resembles the ** maigres/’ but has 
a singular nataiory bladder. When twelve or 
fifteen inches long, it is erroneously called 
whiting at Calcutta, and furnishes a light and 
salubrious dieU It is caught in great abun¬ 
dance at the mouths of the Ganges, but never 
ascends higher than the tide. In new England, 
the intestine of the common cod (Morrhua 
vulgaris) are rut into ribbon isingbisa ^ in 
Iceland also the cod is said to yield isinglass, 
so also the ling (Lota mplva), but Mr. Yarrell 
informed Dr. Boyle that he had no reason to 
believe that isinglass is so prepared. At least, 
in the southern parts of England, fish being 
brought alive in well-boats as far as possible^ 
cod ami also ling sounds are mostly preserved 
soft, by salting, and are dressed for table as 
substitute for fish. Hence we see that Isin¬ 
glass is not confined to the tribe of sturgeons^ 
nor to the rivers of Russia, but that it is found 
in fishes on the warm coast of Brazil and the 
cold one of Iceland. It is also yielded by some 
of the great variety and shoals of fishes, on tlm 
long extended coasts of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, and some quantities are imported inta 
Britain. A trade, in isinglass, and iu some of 
its substitutes, has long been established on the 
coast of India^aud it has long been imported by 
the Chinese from Bengal. Indeed on investi¬ 
gating the subject, the discovery is made that 
Isinglass is exported in much larger quantities 
and from a much greater variety of places than 
is generally supposed. So large a quantity ns 
SCO or DOOmaunds of the sounds of fish, that 
is of isinglass, being annually exported to China 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The first 
who appears to have drawn attention to this 
subject, was an anonymous correspondent in 
Parbury’s Oriental Herald in 1839, who staled, 
that the Chinese bad long been engaged in a 
trade with Calcutta in isinglass. Also that 
thiSi was afforded by a fish called Sqlleak’* 
in Bangal, asid that from a half a pound to 
three-quarters of a pound was obtained from 
eaeh fish. This information was energetioaUy 
followsd up by Dr* McOleliand of the Bengal 
! Medical Services The curing of fish bad beei^ 
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previously eu^goaled by Dr. Cantor of the 
aame service^ Dr. McClellanci’# first paper was 
ublished at Calcutta in June 1839, in the 
ournal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII. p. 
203. In this he informs us, that having 
procured a specimen, from the bazaar* of the 
fish yielding the Uiu^lass, he was surprised to 
find it lo be a species of Pulynemeus, or para¬ 
dise fish, of which several species are known 
for their excellence as articles of food. Of 
these he adduces the Mango Fish or tupsee 
mutchec of the Bengalees (Polynemus risua, 
Buell.) as a familiar instance, though this is 
remarkable as being without a swimming- 
bladder ; whib the other species have it large 
and stout. These occur in the seas of warm 
climates ; five are described by Dr. Buchanan 
In his Gangetic fishes, but only two are of 
considerable size, occurring in the estuary of 
the Hoogly, and probably in those of the 
Ganges. One of these, with another large 
species, is also described by Dr, Russell in his 
Work on the fishes of the Madras Coast. That 
figured in his tab. 184 and called maga*booshy 
is Polynemus urOnemua of Ouvier, while the 
inagh-jeilee, tab. 183, named P. tetradaetylus 
by Shaw is probably P. Teria of Buchanan. 
Both, but especially the first, Russell says, are 
esteemed for the table and called Roeball by 
the English. Dr. McOlelland ascertained that 
the Jpeoies affording the Isinglass, is the Poly- 
nemuB sele of Buchanan, Scle or Sulea of the 
Bengalese, described but not figured in his work 
on the Gangetic fishes (p. 226). Dr. M. has 
however published in the Journal of ihe Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, a figui'e from Dr. Buchanan’s 
unpublished collection of drawings, which are 
kept at the East India Company’s Botanic 
garden at Calcutta. This figure, he states, 
conveys a good representation of the Sele, 
about the half size of a specimen, from which 
he obtained sixty-six grains of Isinglass. Dr. 
Buchanan describes the Sele as affording a 
li^ht nou'ishing food, like most of the fishes 
which he has called Bola, but as inferior to 
many of them in flavour. It is common in the 
estuaries of the Ganges, and is oftenfound weigh¬ 
ing from twenty to twenty.four pounds; aiul may 
perhaps be the Bmoi of Otaheiti, the Polynemus 
lineatus of Lacepedc, the P. plebius of Brous- 
sonet. This, according to Block, is by the Eng¬ 
lish called king-fish, and is the Kala miWf Tam, 
of John, from Tranquebar, and abundant in the 
Kistna and Godavery. Buchanan further 
states, that the Sele has a strong resemblance 
to the above named “ maga booshee” of Dr. 
Bussell. As ihe anonymous author above 
referred to, stated that from half a pound to 
three quarters of a pound may be obtained 
from each fish, Mr. McClelland suppoSe<l 
either that P. Sele attains a much larger size 
than twenty-four poands, the limit given to it 


by Buchanan, or that isinglass is also afforded 
by a far larger species, namely, F. tetradacty- 
lus, Telia, or teriya bhangan. This, as we 
have seen, is identical with the maga jelle” 
of the Coromandel Coast, and which BuchariaU 
often saw six feet long in the Calcutta baznar, 
and was infoimed, Bomelimes attained 320 
pounds avoirdupois in weight. It is considered 
by tbe natives as a wholesome diet although 
seldom used by Europeans. Mr. McClelland 
says he has frequently seen them of a uniform 
size, that must have weighed from fifty to a 
hundred pounds at least, loading whole caval¬ 
cades of carts on their way to the Calcutta 
bazaar during the cold season. Both the Sele 
and the “ teria bhangan” must consequently he 
very common there from November to March. 
P, Sele is supposed to be a variety of P, 
lineatus^ which is said to be common on all 
the shores to the eastward ; but if so, Mr. M. 
says, it seems strange that the Chinese should 
send for it to the Hoogly. The same might, 
however, be said of the Cod, which, though 
caught in abundance ou ihe coasts of Great 
Britain, is also diligently sought for on the 
banks of Newfoundland. He also inquires 
whether Polynemus emoi and P. plebius,^ 
supposed by Buchanan to correspond with his 
Sele, contain the same valuable substance, and 
whether either of Russeirs species, the above 
named maga-booshee and maga-jeile {Indian 
fishes^ 188-184), yield it. 

Palogpong xkan or on ari ikan of the 
Malayas, loopa of the Chinese, appears to 
have formed an article of exportation from 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as 
early as they became visited by tbe Chinese. 
When these people commenced to settle in the 
Straits, they not only collecied fish-maws there 
but also from disiant localities, and Bombay, 
Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, Tenasserini and most 
of tbe Malayan Islands contribute to the annual 
supply, which is bought up by Chinese dealers 
at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By them 
the maws are exported to China. Since 1S42, 
Mr. W. T. Lewis, Assistant Resident Coun¬ 
sellor of Penang, made some very successful 
attempts to improve the production of isinglass 
in Prince of Wales’ Island. But European 
merchants there appear unwilling to engage in 
this novel branch of commerce, as the supply 
from want of proper care is uncertain, and pro¬ 
curable but in comparatively small quantities. 
These, however, are no objection^ to the 
Chinese dealers, as they are sure of it^rofitablc 
and quick return of their outlay. The ‘fishes 
from which tsinglass is obtained alt t^ehahl^ 
are, 

Latea hopbadactylu8,(Ikaii siyakpp.), 

Polynemus iadicui, (Ikan kurow.) 

Ctolithus bianiitus, (tkah salampue.) 

OtolithuB ruber> (Jarang gigi.) 
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Otolithua argenteufli (Jarang7gigi.) 

Otolithus Kuaculatus, (Jar«ng gigi.) 

Johuius uiacantbuB, (Ikau tAmbareu.) 

Labotes erate, (Ikan batn«) 

Ahu 8 trnnoatuB, (Ikan saludii.) 

Ariua arius, (Ikan saludu ) 

Arias militaria, (Ikan aaiudu.) 

The total quantities and value of fish-mnws 
imported inio and exported from Prince of 
Wales Island I from 1832 to 1842, were 

Import. Value Export. Value. 

Piktils. D.)llai*8. Pikule. Dolla»*8. 

1,323 60,172 1,939 73,842 

On the Malabar Coast excellent Isinglass is 
obtained from two species of Otolithus. One, 
)>erliap8 the 0. iiauritus, C’antor, is named in 
Malayalim “ 8Ule korra^* it grows to a large 
size and is highly prized for the isinglass it 
yields j the 0. ruber, also yields good isin¬ 
glass. Dr. Mason describes the Corvinus coi- 
tor, or Indian Whiting, and the Polyneraus 
sele ns yielding this substance in Tenasserim. 
Corvinus coitor is frequently seen in the Maul- 
main bazaars, and besides being a good fish 
for the table, its air-bladder makes excellent 
isinglass. He thinks he has observed more 
species than one sold under the same native 
name. Two or three species of fish common in 
Calcutta that are called whiting, from their 
resemblance, both in form and flavour, to the 
European fish of that name. 

King-Jifth.—Folynemus ijele, Buch. 

P. plebeius, Brouss. 

P. lineatuSf Lflcep. 

P, gelaHftoms, McCIell.; ka-tha, Burm, {the 
young,) O’Riley. 

Lukway {Arracatu) 

Folynemus sele, is found from Calcutta to 
Otaheite. It produces isinglass of the best 
quality, and Mr. O'Riley estimated that two 
thousand pounds miuht be obtained annually 
oft Atnberst alone. The sounds are a constant 
article of traftio among the Chinese. The larg¬ 
est sounds Were exported from Rangoon, and 
they sell in Tenasserim at about half a rupee a 
pound. About ten thousand of the fish, 
large and small, are taken annually in Arracan, 
and the sounds sell there for about a third of 
a rupee per pound to the Chinese, wbo export 
them to Penang, were they are said to bring 
more thkn a rupee a pound. 

Specimens prepared in India for the Euro¬ 
pean market were complained of, says Dr. 
McClelland, “ as being too thick,if intended to 
con^e into competition with the superior varie¬ 
ties of Russian isinglass. The first quantities 
sent from India brought only Is. 7</., others have 
been sold for Si., and a few samples have been 
valued at 4s. per pound/* According to 
Dra, Jerdon and Cantor, the following are the 


more imporiant of the fishes, which produce 
Isinglass on the coasts of Eastern and South¬ 
ern Asia. 

Arius arivs, Buchanan Hamillon, 

Pirnelodus ariiis, Buch. | Ikau Saladn or Ikan 

Bam. 1 Surdudii, Malay. 

Total length 1 foot \ 10 inch. This in¬ 
habits the sea and estuaries of Penang, MaJ.ay- 
an Peiiinsuls, Singapore, Pondicherry and 
Gangetic estuaries. At Penang small indivi¬ 
duals of this species are very numerous, at all 
seasons. They form an article of food, and 
contribute more than any other, of the 6ilu- 
roidse, to the exportation of Isinglass. 

A rius militaris, Linn» 

Silnrus militaris, hinne. | Osteo-geneiosus, B. 

Length I foot, 6 inches. Inhabits the sea 
and estuaries of the Malayan peninsula, and of 
its islands, of Malabar, Coromandel, the Ganges 
and Irawaddy. Their air vessels are preserved. 

Ariut truneaiTts,C\iy, and VnU Length, IH 
inches ; inhabits sea and estuaries of Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula. Its air vessel is small but, 
very thick and is transversely divided into two 
compartments. The fish is held in esteem by 
the natives, but at Pettang it occurs so rarely 
that its air vessel does not contribute much to 
the general stock of isinglass. 

Capotta macrolejpidatat Kuhl, Length 11 
incher. Inhabits Penang, Java and Tenas¬ 
serim, (fresh water). The air vessel is very 
large, thin, white, consisting of two elongated 
oval portions, of which the anterior is truncat¬ 
ed in front. 

Corninus coitorf Blyth. Inhabits the estuaries 
of the Ganges and Irawaddy. Its air-bladder 
makes excellent isinglass. 

Corvinus chaptis, Balo chaptis. The Bola, 
inhabits the Malay coast: furnishes isinglass, 

JohniuB maculatus, Bloch, Schnekler, var P 
SariKnlU, Tam., Bussell i Corviua maculata,^.^^. 

Inhabits sea of Penang. The form of its 
air vessel resembles that of Johnius belengeri. 

Johnius Dussuwieri, C» V, 

Corviua dussumieri, C. ^ V, 

The total length of this fish is 6| inches. It 
inhabits the Sea of Penang, the Malayan Fe- 
niusula, Singapore and Malabar. The length of 
the air vessel is about ^ the total length. The 
isinglass is reputed good, but owing to the 
small size of the fish Tittle is procurable. 

Johnius diacanihus^ {Lacepedt), 

LutJftUus diacauthus, Gorvina catiUea, Behn* 

Lacep* per und Bleekev, ,, ^ 

Johnius cataleus, Ouv, Corvina nalla Eatciielee^ 
Kalla Katchelee, Russell Richardson^ 

Katchelee, Russell Ikan Tambaiebi Malays 

Scissua maculata^ C.^P. 
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Tkis fish grows to J inches. It inha¬ 
bits the sea of Penang. Malayan Peninsuk| 
Singapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay ofBen- 
gal» Gangetic estuaries* lenasseriro, Canton, 
China seas, Madura and Java. The air-vessel, 
Id of the length of the fish, is of a broad lance¬ 
olate shape tapering Whind into a, very 
elongated point. This fish is not only valua¬ 
ble as an article of food, but also on account 
of the quantity and quality of its isinglass, 
which sells in the China market at from 40 to 
45 Spanish dollars per pecul. 


Laies heptadactylus^ 
Prrca maxima^ .Sonnerat, 
Holocentre heptadacfcyle, 
Lacepede, 

Paudoo menoo, RuastU. 
This hsh inhabits the 


{Lacepede,) 

CoiusvHcti, Uitm. 
Latps nobilis, C. Jh K 
Richardaon^ Blecker, 
Ikyan Siyakup, Malay, 

sea and estuaries of 


Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and 
Madras. It yields isinglass, of which however 
iu the straits of Malacca, but little is collected, 
partly on account of the comparative scarcity 
of tlie fish and partly owing to the thinness of 
the air-vessel. That of a fish when dried, 
weighs upwards of one ounce. At Penang 
this kind sells at the rate of :25 to 30 dollars 
per pecul. 

Lohoies eratSy Cuv, and Val^ 


L. Farkarii, I Ikan batu, or Ikan pichat 

I priek, Malay, 

Total length 2 feet 5 inches. It inhabits the 
Sea of Penaug, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Java, Madura, Malabar, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, 
aud estuaries of the Ganges, Ihe air-vesselis 
very large, about ^ of .the total length, silvery 
white and of a lanceolate shape. It is exces¬ 
sively thin and so firmly adhering to the back, 
that but a small part can be removed. The 
isinglass is considered by the Chinese dealers 
to be of good quality, but the small quantity 
procurable renders the fish less valuable iu 
this respect. 


Mugii eepUaloiuSt Cuv, and VaL 


Mug'll our, Rorakah | Boiitali, Tam, Rtmelh 
Jnmpul, Malay. I Sole bhauggau, Uanx, 

M, Cephalus, RuaaeU, [ 

Total length, 2 feet> It inhabits Penang, 
Malayan peninsula, Singapore, Macao, Lancavy, 
Chusan, Madura, Cofomande), Bay of Bengal; 
Gangetic Estuaries, Malabar. The air-vessel is 
large, elongated, Hs parietes very tbin, 'pearl- 
(S6loured. 

Sp ., perhaps 0. biauritm of 

Cantor. ‘ 


Peninsula, Singapore, Lancavy, Tenasserira 
Province, and according to Jerdon, the Mhlabar 
coast, where it is called Sille-kora, In Malayalim. 
The air-vessel is nearly one-half of the total 
length, and in shape might be compared with 
an elongated antique urn with two handles.. 
From the anterior part of each of the latter 
proceed five branches, four of which give off 
smaller ones to each side, and the fifth is tortu¬ 
ous and smaller than the rest. It yields a 
: large quantity of isinglass, which in the Chinese 
market is considered to be of the best quality, 
and fetches 40 to 60 Spanish dollars per pecul, 

I Ololithns ruber^ Bloch and Schneider, 

/ Jaran gigi, Malay. 

' The total length of this fish is 2 feet 6 inch¬ 
es. It inhabits the sea and estuaries of Pe¬ 
nang, the Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Coro- 
mamiel and Malabar. The air-vissel is large, 
flattened, broad lanceolate, terminating behind 
in a single point. The isinglass is considered 
very good and sells in the Chinese market 
from 40 to 45 Spanish dollars per pecul. 

Ololithua maculatuSt Kuhl and van Haesett, 
Jaran-gigi, Malay. 

The total length of this fish is 2 feet P inches. 
It inhabits the sea and estuaries of Penang^ 
the Malayan Peninsula* Singapore and Batavia. 
It is highly valued for the sake of its air-ves¬ 
sel, which yields a considerable quantity of the 
best kind of isinglass. 

Otolithus versicolory Cuv. and Val. Rnssell^ 
109 Panna, Tam. The total length of this fish 
is only Ci inch. It inhabits the Sea ofPenang,^ 
Its air-vessel is I of the total length. Jerdon 
says this fish is one foot long and very com¬ 
mon at Madras. 

Pempheiis molucca^ Cuv. Length 3 J inch. 
Inhabits sea of Penang, Moluccas. Batavia and 
Japan. Its air-vessel is large and thick. 

Bempheris niolvjccay Cuv. This fish grows to 
8^ inches* It inhabits the Sea of Penang, the 
Moluccas, Batavia and Japan. Its air-vessel 
is Urge and thick. 

Platax arfhriticusy Cuv. and Val. 

Eoan bonna, Bed, I Chcotodon arthriticus^ 

I C. and V, 

The total length of this fish is 1 foot 7 inches. 
It inhabits tbo Sea of Penang, Sumatra, Java 
and Singapore, The flavour is excellent, but 
the large air-vessel is too thin, and yields too 
littU isinglass to become of value. 


Sille-kora, Malatalum. 

' This Ms grows to a large size, it ia found 
on tbe Malabar coast and highly prized for the 
UingUss it yields. 

liatsrUvs, Cantor. Total length 
qL Inhabits Seq of Penang, Malayan 


Polynemus. The several species of this genus,, 
furnish a considerable portion of the isinglasa 
of Southern and Eastern Asia, viz. 

Polyuemua heptadaetjflas* Total length 
inehes. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Cheribnn 
andSamarang« . . ^ 
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Folynamus indicuf, Sham, 

P. Sele, BuohaoaD. P. geUtlno&us^HcOleL 

Pi uroaemus^ C. V. land. 

ploteus, McCioiland. Kalha, the young, Bur- 
P., lineatua, MoClolland. mese., 

Lukwah Arracan. 

Koo-ball.. Enq. Ikan kurow. Malay. 

Walankkla. ..Tam. King Fish. Eno. 

The total lepgth of this fish is 3 feet. It in- 
habite the Sea of Penang, Singapore, Malayan 
peninsula, Surabaya; estuaries of the Ganges; 
Vizagapatain ; Madrt^a and Pondiclierry. The 
stn;^QtujC^' of ibe air-vessel of this species is the 
most striking character by which it may at 
once be distinguished from P. plebrns. Ita 
membrane is silvery, thick, the general form 
ov^I. It occupies the whole length of the sto¬ 
mach terminating behind in a very sharp point, 
which penetrates the thick of the tail over the 
first interspinal of the anal. At Penang single 
individuals occur at all seasons : but numbers 
are taken from June to August. The weight 
is commonly from 4 to 6 lb. seldom exceeding 
20. The air-vessel of a good sized fish, when 
dried and ready for the market in China, weighs 
upwards of 2 oz., is considered very good 
isinglass, and fetches 25 to 30 dollars per 
pecul. The fish itself is valued ns an article of 
food, though Jess so than P. tetradactylus. 
Air. O’Kilcy estimated that 2,000 lbs. of isin¬ 
glass from this fish, might be obtained annu¬ 
ally off Amherst alone. Mr. Blundell said 
that the largest sounds were exported from 
liuiigoon, and that tliey sell there at about half 
a rhpee a pound. Mnjor Bogle wrote that 
about 10,000 of the fish, Urge and small, 
were taken annually in Arracan and that the 
sounds sold there for about a third of a rupee 
per pound to the Chinese, who exported them 
to Penang where they are said to bring more 
than a rupee a pound. 

Polynemus pkbiu^ Broussonet ; Linne 
Bloch j Shaw \ Cm, and VqI, 

Koe ball. Eno. | Pole kaU.. Tam. 

P. lineatus, Laeepede. j P. cominorsonii, Shaw. 

P. niloticus, SW. | Bynni, Bruce, 

This fish attains to 4 feet as its full size. 
It inhabits the Coromandel coast, Otaheite, 
Isle of France and Isle of Tanna. Its value as 
a fish yielding isinglass requires to be ascer¬ 
tained. 

Folynemua Bloch-Schneider. 

This fish is only four inches long. It inhabits 
Penang, Batavia, Tranquebar and Coromandel. 
Its air-vessel is minute, being of the shape and 
size of a grain of oats. 

Polynemut hexanemus Chv. and Val, 4 inches 
long; Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Samarang 
and Pasoruan.— Cantor, 

Polynmxii tetradactylu$^ Shaw. Boe-balL 

Polyusmus teria, pray. P. qua<irlfilis. Cantor. 
Trjgliaasiatica, Linne. Maga jollo, Rimeh. 

P. Salliah, Cantor. Yerra kala.., ... ... Tam. 


Inhabits Penang, Singapore, MaUj^an Penin¬ 
sula, Laiicavy, Bay of J^ngel, Ganlgetio estti- 
aries, Australia, China, Bantam, BaUvia, 
Tjilatjap, Samarang, Surabaya, Bangksllang. 
This species has no air-vessel. 

Priitipoma guordca^ Om. and Vht, . 

Perc.a OTunnien?,For«^<r. [ Authias grannieijs, Btoch', 
Qnoraka, Ritaaeil. | Schneider. 

This fish is one foot long. It inhabits the 
Isle of Tanna, Batavia, Coromandel and Mahe 
(fresh water). Its air vessel is ^very thin, from 
which its isinglass is of little value. 

Umbrina Rusaelli^ Cxiv, Val. Richardson, 
Qualar Katchelee, pARf, | Ikan gulama, Malay. 

I Total length 6 inches to one foot ? Inhabits 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Vizagapatam; Indian and China Seas. Its 
isinglass is considered of good quality, Rtmell, 

The Indian isinglass is not prepared with 
sufficient care to obtain a place in the marlcets of 
Europe. Bengal isinglass, however, has been 
found to consist of gelatine, albumen, a small 
portion of saline and earthy substance, ozma- 
zome, and a minute trace of an odorous oil. In 
the Indian isinglass, it is probable that its de¬ 
fects are in a groat measure to be attributed to a 
want of sufficient care in its preparation, and it 
is evident that good isinglass cannot be made 
without considerable attention be paid during 
the processes of washing, beating, scraping, 
and drying ; all of which have a very important 
influence on the goodness of the finished isih- 
glass. The imperfect solubility of some, and 
more especially of the thick pieces, is occasioned 
by the presence of a considerable quantity of 
, albumen or insoluble membranous matter 
having most of the properties of albumen which 
is not only itself insoluble, but in addition 
renders much of the gelatine, with which it is 
associated, likewise insoluble. It is more than 
probable that the greater part of this albumi¬ 
nous substance might be readily removed by 
sufficiently scraping the isinglass during its 
preparation. Attention should also be directed 
to the process of drying, as, if not properly 
dried, it might possibly undergo a slight change 
or decomposition and become partially convert* 
ed into a more insoluble form of gelatine^ 

A more important objection is the smell which, 
however, may likewise, to some ei^tent, be traced 
to the . preparation. It is probable that by 
increased care in cleaning and drying by expo* 
sure to air, some of those defects may be 
removed especially as we shall observe in com¬ 
paring the two processes, that much greater 
care is bestowed on the preparation in Russia 
than in India. Boiling with fresh made obar* 
coni would probably have the effect of depriving 
inferior isinglau of some of the smell Wd 
colouring matter wb^n required for the pur¬ 
poses of a jelly. The isinglass cut into threads 
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is nnsniUble for the English market, nolwilb* 


(the cut samples bad been bleached, but was 


itaiidiag tbat Uinglass for retail ia cut into 
fine threads, at more convenient for general 
usf^, and for making jellies and soups, in conse¬ 
quence of the extensive surface which is expos¬ 
ed rendering it more easily and quickly soluble. 
But there is a great prejudice in the wholesale 
market to buying things in a cut or powdered 
state in consequence of the innumerable me¬ 
thods adopted for falsifying and adutterHiing 
almost every drug. Machinery is used in 
London for cutting the ‘ isinglass into threads 
of any degree of fineness, and ns it is impracti¬ 
cable at present to rival this in India, besides 
haf iog to contend against prejudice, if sent in 
this state, it is preferal)le, and will be cheaper 
to prepare the article and send it as sheet isin¬ 
glass, that is, the form of the slit sounds them¬ 
selves, or their purest membrane washed, clean¬ 
ed, and dried in the best manner. The Indian 
isinglass, as at present prepared, is complained 
of as too thick if intended to come into compe¬ 
tition with the superior varieties of Russian 
isinglass. Some of it may, without difficulty, 
be rendered thinner, for even in the dried state 
layers of membrane which display a fibrous 
structure may be stripped ofl*, and which no 
doubt contain tlie greater portion of the inso¬ 
luble albumen. It might also be made thin* 
ner by beating, or pressing between iron rollers 
or marble slabs, as is done with American and 
some kinds of Brazilian Isinglass. The extra 
labor which this would require might be profit¬ 
ably saved, by not tearing it into fibres, in 
which state it is disapproved of in the market ; 
but it might still be out or rasped into a state 
fit for. domestic use. The refuse should be 
turned to account ; the soluble parts of the 
sounds, separated from the iosolublo and 
pouyed out into thin plates and dried on nets, 
as is done with some of the gelatine of com¬ 
merce. In order to ascertain the value of the 
article (merely stripped of all impurities cal¬ 
culated to injure its quantity without any 
regard to appearanea, a considerable quantity 
was sent to England by Dr. McClelland. From 
the account received of the sale,dt appears 
that this isinglass realized only la. per 
lb., which was considerably under its prime 
cost. Forty-four maunds and ten seers of 
fish sounds having been bought for forty 
rupees a maund, required an expense of 100 
rupees for cleaning, after purchase from the 
fishermen, thus costing altogether about Is. 
Id. per lb. This quantity, or 2,235 lbs., at 
Is. id. per lb., realized £176 I8s. 8d. ; but 
the charges in India and in Flngland, consist¬ 
ing of packing, demurrage, freight, insurance, 
shipping charges, export and import duties, 
warehouse, brokerage, commission, interest, 
&c., were so heavy that the. whole did not 
realize quite one-third of the outlay. Cue of 


of no more value than the one unbleached. 
Though the first quantities from India brought 
only Is. Id. others have been sold for 8s. 
and a few samples have been valued at 4s. per 
lb.— Drs. Iioyte on Isinglass^ /?, 11 • Cantor 
Malayan Fislm in Journ. Beng, As. Soc. 
Mason's Tenasserim. 

IS 18, a goddess of the Egyptians. Macro- 
bius tells us, that Isis ** is worshipped in every 
religion, being either the earth dr ubivers^ 
nature, under the influence of the suti - for this 
reason the whole body of the goddess is covered 
with breasts (in this respect resembling the 
Diana multomamma of Ephesus) because the 
universe is nourished by the earth of nature. 
Over the door of the minor temple of this deity 
at Pompeii, are wreaths of lifigam and yoni. 
Milner's Seeen Churches p. 79. Tod's Bajas^ 
than. See Gouri ; Tsani ; Kali. 

ISJIRIASAMUSTKANADI. Tam. Bar- 
ringtofiia acittangula. 

ISKARDO, the capital city of Bultfstan, 
or Balti, (called by English geographers, ** Little 
riiibet,”) a country a good deal to the north¬ 
east of Kashmir, and north-west of Ladak. 
Gilgit is a savage country, lately conquered by 
Goolab Singh, to the west-north-west of 
Iskardo. The CJhorbat district is a dependency 
of the government of Iskardo, which, like 
that of L**, is subject to Kashmir. The 
desert country by which Nnbra and Chorbat 
aie separated, has, for the present, acted as a 
barrier to the further extension eastward of the 
raahomraedan religion, which is now universally 
that of the people of the whole of Iskardo (or 
Balti) district, as well as of Dras. On the Indus, 
and in the valley south of it, there is no un¬ 
inhabited tract between the two, so that the 
inahomedan and buddhist population are in. 
direct contact. The result is, that mahomb- 
danism is in that part gradually, though very 
slowly extending to the eastward. The name 
Iskardo is a mahommedan corruption of a 
Tibetan name Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very 
commonly pronounced. The mountains which 
surround the Iskardo plain rise at once with 
great abruptness, and are very steep and bare. 
The houses of Iskardo are very much scattQre(| 
over a large extent of surface, so that ibere is 
no appearance of a town.— Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya Q}id Tided, pp. 
20l*,219. Mrs. llervey's Advehtiires of a 
Lady in Tartary, Vol. L p. 213-14. See 
Haiti ; India ; Kabul; Maryul; Sikh ; Skardo i 
, Tibet. 

ISKIL. Arab. Squill. Scilla indica. 

ISKULIKUNDRIUN. See Ferns. 

ISLA. See Kazzilbash. 

I3LA DOS NEGROS. See Papuans. 

ISLAM. The mabomedan name of the 
mahomeJau rdigioU/ derived from the 
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ilrabic verb, Salaip be vfaa saiK(/, other paris 
of the verb beiii^ iti use at talao)^ muttulmait. 
The repressive influence of Islam has placed 
sbaekles on the independence of human ibought^ 
stifled free inquiry^ and imprisoned the intelleet 
in the close dark cell Of dogma and superstition. 
Islamisof, is regarded by the Jeyvsas the second 
great.heresy of their faith.—Oaf Feb,p» 

387* See Khajah ; Mahomed ; Koran. 

* ISLAMABAD, on the Jhelum, a seat of the 
shawl manufacture* 

ISLANDS. 

Tsptt.....I Pulo.,. Malay. 

The researches of Darwin have shown that 
the coital polype does not build from the fa¬ 
thomless depths of sea which immediately sur¬ 
round the'Coral reefs and islands. He seems to 
imply indeed that the coral animals cannot 
exist at a greater depth than thirty fathoms, 
but, living corals exist and build compound 
polypidoms at far greater depths in northern 
latitudes. Darwin maintains that the whole 
area of the Pacific is slowly sinking ; that all 
the reefs and islands are the summits of former 
mountains; that all the corkl structures were 
originally attached to the land a shallow 
depth, and that to whatever depth below they 
now extend, it is only in a dead condition, and 
has been effected by ihe subsidence of the sup- 
porting land carrying the coital with it, while 
tlie successive generations of the living polypi, 
ever working upwards on'the old dead founda¬ 
tion, have maintained a living coral structure 
near the surface, and that nearly in the same 
outline, and from the original foundation. 
Durwin describes coral islands as of three 
forms; the Atoll, or Faify ring of the Ocean, 
with a lagoon in the centre: barrier-reefs stretch¬ 
ing along a vast extent of coast: and coral 
reefs which are merely fringes of coral along 
the margin of a shore. Yon Buch is of opinion 
that the coral ring of the atoll is merely the 
edge of a submarine volcano; on which the 
coral insects have built. An atoll differs from an 
encircling barrier reef only in the absence of 
laiid within Us central expanse; and a barrier 
reef differs from a fringing reef in being placed 
at a ibUclf greater distance from the laud with 
reference to the probable inclination of its sub- 
nidrine foundation, and in the presence of a 
deep water lUg^n^like-space or moat within 
the reef. An aloli sometimes constitutes a 
great circular chain enclosing a deep basin, but 
opening by one or more deep breaches into the 
sea. Sometimes they surround a little island 
by a girdle of reefs, or form the immediate 
edging or border of an island or continent. 
Atolls occur in the Pacific, in the Chinese seas, 
amongst the Marianne and Philippine islatuls, 
Maldives and Laccadives, and there are also 


the 0 lolla of the 8finda,gr^p. Jp ihe 
Archipelago and the Paoifio oci^Pi urp i^la2^r 
of the coral islands. ^ 

ISLAND OF DIODORUS, Adep, See 

Aden. , 

ISLAND OP PERIM. See Rerim. Aden. 

ISM. A name, or attribute. In e¥vcism, 
amongst mahomedans, certain names (lsm> 
sing. lama pi) are used such as the ism- 
jailali, or fiery or terrible attribute 
the ism jamali, the watery or air aitribn^, 
and with these they pretend to cast out devils, 
and command the presence of genii and demoue* 

ISM. Akau. a noun, IsoiHilTniabah, Aa* 
an adjective. 

ISMAEL. Son of Abraham. See Jehmael; 
Khalifa. 

ISM-I-AZAM. The great attribute of ihe 
deity. 

ISM-I-JALALIA. The terrible or fiery at¬ 
tribute of the deity. 

ISM-I-JAMALI. The amiable attribute 
of the deity. 

ISM AD ALSO KOllIL. Ae. Antimony, 
sulphuret of Auiimony. 

ISMAEL, SAMANI. a Turk, the founder 
of the Samani-dynasty, A. D. 862. He 
conquered Transoxiana, Kliorasan, and Af¬ 
ghanistan and fixed the seat of his government 
at Bokhara. The Samani dynasty ruled for 
120 years. It was the fifth of this dynasty 
who possessed a Tartar slave named Alaptagin 
who was made governor of Ghazni and Canda- 
har and on the death of his patron assumed 
independence. Alaptagin was succeeded A, D. 
970, by his purchased Turki slave Sabaktugiiu 

ISMAIL, the Arst king of the Suffavean race, 
ascended the throne of Persia, in A. D. 1499, 
and proclaimed the sbeah faith to be the nation¬ 
al religion of that country. 

ISMAILI are shiah sectarians, who take 
their name from the imam Ismail, son of the 
imam Jafar Sadaq. The Ismaeli are the sect 
of the old man of the mountain, the Sheikh- 
ul Jabl. The sect in its original form was 
a branch of the shi^b, which was called 
Ismaelian, from Ismail the eldest son of 
the fifth Imam, whom they recognized as 
bis father’s successor in opposition to the 
mass of the shialis. Their doctrine took 
the form of a sort of gnosticisib, giving a non- 
natural sense to all revelation, froto which they 
had the name also of Batbenians from! batin, 
Au. withiiL a word sigirtf^in^ ** esoteric’* 
Hassan Sabah, son of an Arab at Rai, one of 
their converts in Persia, put himself at the 
head of the sect in that country, and about 
A- D. 1090 made himself master of the moun¬ 
tainous part of Irak Ajami, immediately south 
of the Caspian. This region included tnmiy 
strong castles, and at one time the power of 
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iSONAKPRA ACtTWriNATA. 


ISONANDRA GUWA. 


hte siRscesaors extended to the gates of I&pithail; 
From its character the country was called by 
the Arabs Ballad-ul-jibal, “ the H ill country 
and hOnce the chihrs title. This bras also 
applied to the head of a branch society which 
had its seat in Syria and became well known 
to the Crusaders. The name of Assassin’^ is 
now, by many supposed to be derived from 
hashish, the drtlg under the influence of which 
the emissaries of the society acted, but it is, 
more correctly, obtainable from Hassan Sabab, 
hence al-Hassaiii .—History of 
Persia, f^oL L p, 347. D^Oksson, dock iv, 
chAv* Yule Caiha^y /. p. 154. See India; 
Kabul ; Khajah ; Khuzistan. 

ISMXJD, also Kohu). Aeab. Antimony. 

ISMARAGDON. Gn. Emerald. 

ISOBTES COKOMANDELIANA.—XtVt«. 
Kechatty kalangu... Tam. | Qhi-ka-gadda ... Duk. 

This grows in low, moist grounds, and its root 
is eaten by the common i^eo^\e,—Ainelie, ;e^.249. 

ISKHES. AkAIj. Daphne me^ereum. 

ISONANDRA, a genua of plants, belong¬ 
ing to the hatural order Sapotace^, one species 
of the genus I. gutta furnishes the useful gUtta 
perobs. 'the geiius consists of large trees, 
growing i.u Ceylon, and in the tvVo peniilsUlaa 
of India, Wight, in Icortes, has, 1. Can^ 
dolleaiia, laisBeol^taj percha, Perottetiana, poly- 
afldra, and] villosa. Thwaites mentions, in 
Ceyloh, I. c/analiculata, Thiv.y a middle sized 
tree in thejCaltura district; I. grandis, Thw., 
a large Ired of the central provinces ai'd ISkf- 
fragara districts from the seeds of which hn oil 
is extracte<^ and which is used similarly to that 
of the Cassia longifolia. He also names 
I. Iffivifrilia ; I. pauciflora ; 1. rubigiiiosa and 
I. W^^htiana, as trees of moderate and large 
— Dr. Wiyht Ic. Thw, Mn, H. ZeijL 

■ IdONANDHA ACUMINATA. LiudU 

Bassia acuminata, ^cddome^ 

Indian Gutta tree... Enq. I Pashouti. MaleaL; 

Pachunti.- ... Maleal. | Pali...... . Tam. 

Grows ill the forests of Coorg, the Wynaad 
Travanoore and in the Aunaraali mountains. It 
grows to a height of 80 or 90 feet.aud fur¬ 
nishes a good wood and capable of receiving 
a good polish. It exudes from the trunk a 
subatauce having similar characters to the 
gutta peroha of commerce, this is procured by 
Upping, but the tree requires an interval of 
rest of some hours or even of days after fre¬ 
quent incision. In five or six hours, upwards 
of 1 i lbs. was collected from 4 or 5 incisions 
in the tree. When fresh, this is of a milk 
color, the larger lumps having a dull red- 
color. The gum is hard and briltle at the 
ordinary temperature, but becomes sticky 
and viscid on the increase of heat such as that 
from friction in a mortar, and when this coudi- 


tioh is reached it does not, until after the 
of several days, resume its original oonsisteni^. 
Boiled with water it becomes of a reddish 
brown colour rendering the water turbid and 
slightly saponaceous. With some chemical re¬ 
agents the behaviour of the gum was exactly 
like that of the giitta percha, while with others 
only a slight similarity was observed. After 
solution iu naphtha or turpentine^ gutta 
petcha resumes its original conditacm, but the 
pauchonta continues viscid and sticky^ and if 
again much cooled becomes brittle and friable 
as at first. It is not found applicable to all 
the purposes for which gutta peroha is used, 
but 20 to 30 per cent, of it may be mixed with 
gutta percha^ without destroying the qualities 
of the gutta.— Balfour in Report of Madras 
GbUL Central Museum. Madras Co^ervaioPe 
Report, 1858, p. 6. Year Book of Facts. 
ISONANDRA OANALICULATA, Thu>. 

A middle sized tree of the Oaltura district 
of Ceylon. — Thu). En. pL Zeyl. Ill, p. Illi 

ISONANDRA. GRANDIS, Thw. 

Meeria-gasS... Sin ok. 

Alarge tree of the Central province, and 
SaflVagam district, of Ceylon, growing at $0 
elevation of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. An oil is ex¬ 
tracted from seeds which is used in the same 
way as that firdm the Bassia longilolia.— Tkw^ 
Bnum. pi. Zeyl. lit, p. 176 . 

ISONANDRA GUTTA—ATooit. 

Mazer wood tree ... Ena. I Gutta-percha tthe. 
Taban. ..Malay. I Niato. Malay* 

The Gutta-percha tree, the Isonandra gutta 
of Sir W. Hooker is a native of the Malayan 
Archipelago, of Sumatra and Borneo* and pro« 
duces the Peroha which is as indestruetible by 
chemical agents as caoutchouc. The tree flourish¬ 
ed for centuries in its native jungles, exuding 
its juice only to be received by the soil, un\il 
the discovery was made, in 1842, that its 
gum was suited for an infinite number of ap¬ 
plications ; and now, there is scarcely any vege<* 
table product more extensively useful, or one 
more generally sought after for mercantile pur¬ 
poses, a regular, supply being of much, conse*^ 
queuce to some manufacturest Careful vigilance 
is needed for protecting the trees whence so 
valuable a pfoduct is derived, but we know 
that even their admitted financial value has not 
been sufficient to protect them from thoughtless 
and unnecessary waste. Dr. Moutgomerie, of 
the Bengal Medical Establishment^ transmitted 
specimens of this substance to England, oil 
the lat March 1843, and received tlie gold 
medal of the 8ocieiy of Arts for its introductioiJ> 
** as a new and hitherto unknown substance, 
likely to be useful for various purposes ip the 
arts.*’ It is ouo^of tho most valuable vegeta¬ 
ble productions that has ever conduced to.the 
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ISONANDRA GtTTTA. 


I^OPOBES. 


comfort and safety of mankind, or aided com¬ 
munities in their commercial traffic and in 
their hard-wrought and difficult progress . to 
entineering perfection. Dr. Montgomerie^ in 
1842., observed in the bands of a Malayan 
wOodsiaaii at Singapore, the handle of 2 ^ parang, 
made of a substance quite new to him and which 
he found. Could be moulded into any form, by 
simply dipping it iu boiling water, until it was 
heated throughout, when it became plastic as 
clay, and when cold, regained, unchanged, its 
original hardness and rigidity. The discovery 
was communicated to the Medical Board of GaU 
catta, and subsequently, to the Society of Arts in 
London/and became rapidly known to the world. 
Sir James Brooke reports the tree to be called 
Niato by the Snrawak people, but they are. not 
acquainted with the properties of the sap j it at* 
tains a considerable siz^, even as large as six 
feet in diameter, is plentiful in Sarawak, and 
most probably all over the island of Borneo. 
The tree is stated to be one of the largest in the 
forests in which it is found. The limber is too 
loose and open for building purposes, but the 
tree bears a fruit which yields a concrete oil, 
used for food. Gulta Percha, in its crude state, 
differs, in many particulars, from caoutchouc ; 
it is of a pale yellowish, or rather dirty white 
colour—it is contained in the sap and milky 
juice, which quickly coagulates on exposure to 
the air—'from twenty to thirty pounds being 
the average produce of one tree. For collect¬ 
ing the sap, the trees are felled, barked, and 
left dry, and useless. Hence the forests will 
• soon be cleared of the gutta trees; whereas, 
it is believed that a constant and moderate sup¬ 
ply might be secured by incisions in the bark, 
as in the case of caoutchouc. The gutta is re¬ 
ceived in blocks, or in rolls of thin layers, being 
in the first place, freed from impurities, by 
kneading in hot water when it is left soft, plas¬ 
tic and of a whitish grey. When thus prepared, 
the gutU has many curious properties. Below 
the temperature of fifty degrees it is as bard as 
wood, but it will receive an indentation from 
the finger-nail. When softened in hot water, 
it may easily be out and moulded, and it will 
harden as it cools to its former rigidity; and 
it may be softened and hardened any number 
of times, without injury to the material. Un¬ 
like caoutchouc, it has little elasticity, but it 
has such tenacity that a slip, one-eighth of an 
inch substance, sustained 42 lbs. weight, and 
only broke with a pressure of 66 lbs. When 
drawn out, it remains without contracting. 
It has been made subservient, to the ma« 
nofhoture of tubings, mouldings for picture*, 
frames, catheters, and other surgical ^instru* 
ments, whips, thongs, cricket-balls, driving 
bands or straps for mechanic purposes, soles 
for boots and shoes. In solution, also, like 1 


caoutchouc, for water proofing cloth; it h 
likewise employed in indsticscements, nnd is 
burnt and made into priutiug ink and paint, &c. 
--^TcmUnson, 

I80NANDRA LOSVIFOLIA. Thto. A 
moderate szed tree of the Saffragam district of 
Ceylon and at Eeigam Oorle^ at no elevation. 
— En, PU Eeyl. IIL p. 177. 

ISONANDRA PAUCIFLORA, Tiw, A 
moderate sized tree at Hatnapoora, in Ceylon at 
no great elevation.— £n, PL 2egL HI* 
p* 177. 

I I 80 NANDRA RUBIGINOSA. fhw, ^ A 
i large tree of the Saffragam district and Hini- 
doon Oorle in Ceylon growing up to an elevation 
of 4 000 feet. — Thw* En, PI. ZeylllJ p. 177^ 
ISONANDRA WIGKTIANA, A. D. C. 

I. Perofctetiana, A. D,C. \ I. lanoeolata, 

lUght, h, I Kiriwaialagaaa... Singh. 

I, Candolleana, TT. /<?, | 

A moderate sized Ceylon tree, one variety is 
extremely abundant at an elevation of 2,000 to 
5 OOOfeet, another variety grows near Gatagama 
and a third variety is at Newera Ellia-—TAi^ 
En* PI. Zeyl. ill,v*\77* 

ISOP. <?ER. Hyssopus officinalis. 
ISOPODBS, an order of Crustarea, the 
genera and species of which according to Milne 
Edwards, may be thus shown ; 

Order. Isopodes. 

Sec, Isopodes marcheuvs, 

Fam. Idoteides. 

Tribb. Idotoidea arpeutcnses. 

Idotia rugosa, AVto. Indian Seas. 

„ indica, Edw. Malabar (Joast. 
oronii, AWto. Australia, 
irtipes. Edw* Cape of Good Hftpe, 

Fam Asellotes 

Tribe. Asellotes Homopodes, 

Lfgia brandtii, Edw. Caf )0 oi' Q, H<^po. 

Tribe Cloportides terrestres. 

PorceJlio truncatus, Ed\o. MauritiuH. 

Anuadillo nigricans, Edw. Capo of Good tlope^ 

,, flavescens, Edw, 

Division tylosiens. 

Sec. Isopofies natatores, 

Fam. Sphceromiens. 

Sphnrotna quoiana, Edw. VanDieman’s land. 

,, gaimardii, Edw. New Holland. 

„ pubescens, Edv^ „ 

,, armata, Mew Zealand. 

„ dicantha, Edw. King laid. 

,, perforata, Edw. St, Pawl.^ 

Zuazare diademao, Aea&A. New Holland 
,, Armata, Edw. Australia. 

Ceroeis trideutata, Edw. King laid. * . 

Fam Cymothoadieos. 

Tribe. Errans. 

Cirolaoa elongata, Edw. Ganges mouth 
,, sculpta, Edw* Malabar 
Alitropus typus, Edw. Bengal 

„ aculeata, Edw* Indian Seas 


Anilocrn capeosis, Edw. Cape of G. Hope 
Livoneca raynaudii, Edw. Cape of Good Hope 
,, indioa, Edm. Sumatra ^ 
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JSPAMAK 


ISRAm 


CjmoUiOii Seyohellest# 

■ :.„ Asijtto 9 ^ 

tf irigoaobapha]^, China, N, 

„ tiaSks)), Edno. Cape of (3t, Hfope 

ScoTtoy Isopodes sedentarii, EptoAridea 6f La- 
treille. ' 

Legioiii Brai^MopodMi4 


ISOftA COSiYUVOLU.^Sdfi^EndUohe^. 
Helicteres iisbra... Linn, | H. lloxbui‘gliii...BAaede. 

Antamo're Bisva. 

Thtt-gnay-khy#6.„ Bi/Ah. 

India aorev^ planfiw. Bkq« 

Marori... Hind. 

Imrsi, Marri....^. Ti/Caleal>\ 

Valumphi..'. , 


ValiiPbiri.,. TaM, 

Valarabiii kaya. .Tbl. 

Nuliti ; Syamali,...,. ,, 

Ada Sj’amali. „ 

Kavanchi.. ... „ 


Good ^hite fibres, called ** googull’* in 
Tamil, are obtained from its bark and are 
made into excellent ropes, various parts 
of this piant are employed in medicine ; its 
wood is employed to obtain fire by friction.-^ 
Mad, Ex, Jtir. Rep, 


IVOBY BLACK, animal charcoal, exten¬ 
sively used in the arts, procured by the incine¬ 
ration or close distillation of ivory, and of the 
horns or bones of animals.— Waterton, 

ISOHA MABllI. Maleal. Isora coryli- 
folia. 

ISOTOMA AXILLARIS. A beautiful plant, 
the fiowers look like a large lilac jassamine, 
and are cultivated like the lobelia.— Riddell, 


ISPAGHOL, Ispagula or Ishabghol. Pcaa. 
Seed of Plantago. 


ISPAHAN, the former capital of Persia, 
is a very ancient city. An attempt hss bf'cn 
made to identify it with Ecbatana, the capital 
of ancient Media ; but the arguments in favour 
of this supposition are more ingenious than 
sound. Ecbatana was probably modern Ha- 
madl;n. Ispahan occupies the central part of an 
oval plain, which is enclosed by 'a range of moun¬ 
tains, presenting a singularly serrated outline, 
the lowest part is on the N. E. and the high' 
est on the S. W, side of the city. From an 
elevated pass leading through the rugged ami 
rooky belt on the latter side, there Is obtained 
a fine view of this mountain basin, whose cir- 
cumfereace U about 30 miles. A distance of 
about 12 miles separates the mountains oii 
the western ^de from those of the eastern i the 
shorter diameter bieiiig About 8 miles. It is well 
watered by the ^ortupus Zend-rud, which flows 
through it rather southward of its centre. Its 
foreign imports, embrace objects of commerce 
from India or Europe, but the cotton and 
silk stuffs, the velvets, glassy pottery, &o., of 
the country are obtainable in its bazaars. At a 
period not very remote, Ispahan contained up¬ 
wards of 60Q,/)C>0 souls; but its population lat¬ 
terly decreased to 160,000. The north and 
north-eastefh pkrts of the city are less deserted 
than those to the south and west. 


As the peo|>le Pi dbhraz: are notedoae fov 
iiirbukooe and blaekgtnnrdism, so m those of 
Ispahan for obsequious flattery and-deeeit pin 
thesa all Persian^' ore wonderful radopla, 
and (l^perate and uikfatbomable ltBrs,v tmt 
the ,^ oitizsiit of Ispahan surpass the rest 
of their countrymen in this^ vioa. Tfao 
Afghans undir Mir Mahmud ; be* 

sieged Ispahan. * The horrors ol this atege^ 
equal to any* recorded in ancient hkioryv have 
been desoril^d by the Polish Jesuit Krusuadd^ 
who personally witnessed them and Ussy are 
noticed in the ** Histoire de Perse depuia le 
oomoieneement de ce eiecle>*’ {the eighteenthy, 
of M. la Mnmye Clairao, on authorities which 
cannot be disputed. The inhebitantt of ispai- 
ban were compelled by famine to devour not 
only mules and horses, but dogs and other 
creatures which their religion taught them to 
consider as unclean. A woman endeiavoudng 
to strangle a cat was beard to exclaim at every 
scratch or bite that she received Thou strivest 
in vain, 1^11 eat thee notwithstanding ” The 
leaves and bark of trees were ground into. a 
kind of meal and sold by weight, shoe leather 
was boiled and used as food ; at length human 
flesh became the chief support of many mi^er* 
able wretches, who for a while were content 
with what they could collect from bodies that 
filled the public streets ; but some were induced 
to murder their fellow citizeus, and, it is even 
said, that parents killed and devoured their oWn 
children. From the d/S. memoirs of Ali 
Hazin, we learn that '* a crust or lump of bread 
was sold at so high a price as four or five gold • 
aahraft.” A pound of breatl, according to Kru- 
sinski, attained, ia September, the price of 
thirty shillings ; and, in October,, of above 
fifty. Among the calamities of this, memorable 
siege, Ali Hazin laments the destruction of his 
library which comprised about five thousand 
volumes, Arabic Atid Persian, many enriched 
with the marginal notes of his learned ancestors. 
^Hidory of the R&uolutiou of Persia^ pub- 
liehed by thn Pere du OereeaWt quoted m 
Ouaeleifi TraveUi Vol, m* p, 44-45. 

ISPAND. PfiRs. The seed of the luaivsoma 
ioermis, in Persia burned at marriages. 

ISPAT. Hind. Steel. 

ISPOHHUL VBREI. Tam. Spogel Seed, 
seed of Plantago ispaghula. 

13PRINJI, a town of Baluchistan, occupied 
exclusively by the Bangolzye Baluoh who also 
spread into ^awl and Mustang and in winter 
repair to Talli, near Lehri. 

ISPRUK, a coarse powder made from a 
species of Delphinium, growing in Afighanistan, 
used in dyeing.— Rimmond^e Diet: 

ISRABEL. Hind. Aristoloohia Indies., 

IS HA E L. Though J ews were Israelites, yet 
the Israelites were not Jews, The word Jew 
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I8TAEHJLN. 


ISnQBAIi. 


(Judaeus) i« really “ Jttdseas,” and dates only 
(mm the return from Babylon, when the tribe of 
Jadak became the head representative of the 
nation. The SAmaritans always call themselves 
the children of Joseph, and the Jews Yehud* 
hi«i,or Judaihites.—A,mong the Israelites, the 
whole subiect of another life was thrown so 
cofn|»Ietely into the shade that we are left in 
doubt whether the noblest minds amongst them 
even believed that there was any future for the 
human soul, or any knowledge or devicje or 
wisdom ih the grave* They remained 400 
years in bondage to the most deeply believing 
nation, and adopted from their masters all 
manner of opinions and ceremonies, yet re¬ 
mained apparent exceptions to the whole hu¬ 
man race in their absence of belief in immorta¬ 
lity. Most of their customs, related to this 
life; the blood sprinkled on tlie door-posts of 
Israel in Egypt was a sign that the destroying 
angel was not to enter, the inmates being under 
the divine protection. A similar preserving 
token is referred to in Ezekiel ix. 4, where the 
man ** clotlicd in linen/* having a written ink- 
born by hia aide, is commanded by God to set 
a '* mark** upon the foreheads df those who 
grieved for the abominations of Jerusalem* 
** Behold my sign 1” says Job xxxi. 86, accord¬ 
ing to the marginal reading ; or, ** Behold, 
here is my Thau’* (a mystic mark), as Calmet 
renders it, evidently referring to some distinc¬ 
tive badge which he wore; and Baui, probable 
alluding to some acknowledged sacred sign, 
observes ** henceforth let no man trouble me 
for I bear in ray body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.** Portions of St. John’s Gospel were 
worn by the early Chrisiians, and verses of 
Scripture were even placed upon horses. Go¬ 
shen, where the Israelites were allowed to pitch 
their tents and tend tlieir flocks, was in Ka- 
meaes or Heliopolis, derived from the word 
Goshe, or upper lands, perhaps, they called it 
the land of Goshen, They were Shemmo, or 
strangers in the land, and hence the Israelites 
called themselves the children of Shem.— 
Sharpens Hutory of Egypt, Vol. L p. 88. 
See Kurdistan ; Serpent. 

ISRAFIL, according to mahomedan belief; 
the angel who will sound the trumpet at the 
last day* 

ISRANJ. Arab.? Red lead. Cinnabar. 

ISRl-VEL. Sanb. Aristolochik Indica, 

I'- 

ISREE, a cotton fhbric. Vizagapatara 
Isree : Nellorc white Percalah, and Jyempet- 
tah Soocey are .of accurate workmanship.— 
Jur, Rep. M.E.o/m5. ^ 

ISSEDONES. See Kedah, 

ISSUM. Rue. Raisins. 

I8TAKHAN. Pbus. Bones. 


1STAK H E. An isolated hill north-west of 
Persepoiis, having a fort which seemSi to have 
served as a state prison. This isolated kill is 
the key of the pass which opens into the plain 
of Persepoiis, from the hilly country of Arde- 
kan. Istakhr or Persepoi is jy as always a 
favoured spot with4he It wna the 

cradle of the Ahmed ra^^H|kt wag in iu 
vicinity that Yezdiiird on q|^H|kfrQni Khq- 
rasan placed himself for the^PrYime at the 
head of his subjects, and was defeated by 
Abdullah, the son of Omar in A. D, 650 
The Sharf Nameh or History cf Ktirde$tati^ 
represents the castle of Istalzhr as a state 
prison in which Ahmed was conflned during 
the space of ten years. Among the celebrities 
of Istakhr, we may mention the famous im¬ 
postor Mazdac, who propagated the absurd 
doctrine of the community of women, which 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
was renewed by the Saint Simonians. Mazdac 
was a native of that town, and flourished in the 
reign of the Kasanian monarch kobad, iu the 
sixth century of the Christian era. Ou8tley*8 
Travels, Fol. II. p. 404. Baron 0, A. De 
Bode's. Travels in Luristany and Arahistan,. 
p. 165. See Fars ; Kabul. 

ISTALIF, a town in Afghanistan, in one of 
the most picturesque spots which can be 
conceived ; all that a combination of natural 
beauties can achieve are beheld here in perfec¬ 
tion. It is, near Kabul, to the north, and is 
celebrated for its gardens. The inhabitants of 
the surrounding country are Tajik and are tur¬ 
bulent and vindictive. The hills produce 
good pasture. The houses are erected along 
the skirt of the mountain. Near this plaoe is 
a beautiful village called Istarghich, on the way 
to Charikar. This latter place is larger thaa 
any other town in the valley, but is not hand¬ 
some. The emperor Baber, in his Memoirs, 
thus described the Eeg-Rawan or moving 
sand. Between the plains there is a small hill, 
in which there is a line of sandy ground, reach¬ 
ing from the top to the bottom, Tliey call it 
Khwajah Reg Eawan ; they say in the sua^mer 
season the sounds of drums and nugareh issue 
from the sand.*^—J/oAwji Lai's Travels, p. 
460. Masson's Journeys, Vol. Hi. p. 120. 

ISTAQBAL, thcT mahomedan courtesy of 
advancing^ to receive a distinguished guest. 
A deputation is usually sent foriyard to meet, 
welcome, and conduct to the lodgings prepared 
for him, any stranger or guest to whom it is 
designed to pay high respect; and the more 
numerous and higher in rank the persons of 
whom this deputation is composed, the greater 
is the honor conferred. In the courtesies of 
mahomedans a host advances to receive a visitor 
and on his departure conveys him (murqjat) to 
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the sattie tctier^s Jolirney into Klicfra- 

fiafit P» I^i* 

ISTARAKAH. The Zinat al Majalis fles- 
cribea the castle of Istathkah, as one of Japaa- 
shici’s works.— (hiseley*^ Trdveh^ FoL II. p. 

^^lSTARAflij||fcUt Tel. Holarrhenanti- 
tidysHnt^ricjjQHK 

ISTIBESSHBcric. White lead. 

ISTIOPHOWa GLAblUS. the flying 
sword fish of the Cape, has a large dorsal 

fin.—JTarr. , . 

ISTIM^RAR, a form of laud tenure in 
British India. 

ISTRABRI. Hind, corruption of the word 
strawberry. Few niahomCdana being able to 
pronounce letter “ s** followed liy a consonant, 
without prefixing the letter i*. 

ISTAFLIN JAZll. Ah. The carrot, Daucus 
carota — Linn, 

ISTARA K.UL\ PALEM.Tkl. Holostemma 
rheerlianum, Spr. — W, /c, 

iSVARA VARMA. See Inscriptions. 

I8 VARA. TrL. Ariatolochia Indies.— Linn. 

I8WARA, in Sanskrit, signifies “ Lord 
and in that sense, is applied by the hindoos, 
to three forms, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
whom they adore, or rather to each of the 
forms in which they teach the people to adore 
Brahm or the supreme being. The Puranaa 
Bay that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were bro- 
thers, and the Egyptian triad, Osiris. Horus 


teamed and ingenious reasons for the belief— 
The number three is sacred to Iswarii, or SivSi 
chief of the Tri-murti or Triad, whose staine 
adorns the junction (Sangum) ’of airtri|>le 
streams; hence called Triveni, who is Trinetra^ 
or three-eyed ; and Tridenta, or ♦ god of the 
trident; ’ Tiiloca god of‘ the triple abode, 
heaven, earth and hell ^ Tripura of the triple 
cityi to whom the Tripoli or triple gafteS Are 
sacred, and of which he has made Game’s the 
janitor, or guardian. The grotesque figure 
placed by the hindus during the saturnalih’ in 
the highways, and called Nat'ha-Rama (the 
god Hama), is the counterpart of the figure 
described by Plutarch as representing Osiris, 
“ ce soleil printanier, *’ in the Egyptian Satur¬ 
nalia or Phamenoth, Even Ram-isa and 
Havana may, like Osiris and Typhon, be merely 
the ideal representatives of light and darkness; 
and the chaste Sita, spouse of the Suryd 
prince, the astronomical Virgo, only a zodiacal 
sign. Iswara or lord, and Mahadeva, or 
great god, are synonymous, and are claimed by 
both vaishnava and saiva hinrloos, as appella¬ 
tions of their respective deities Vishnu and Siva, 
and, in this view, their Vishnu or their Siva are 
their Supreme Creator. In the doctrines of the 
Sri Saraprjidaya, a sect of hindus, “ Cliit” 
means the “ spirit” of Vishnu, this, with 
aohit” or matter and iswara god, or ruler, 
being the three predicates of the universe. In 
their views, Vishnu is Brahma, before all and 


and Typhon were, brought forth from the same creator of all. Iswara, the lord, is the prac- 
i>arent thou<rh Horus was believed to have tical deity in the vedanta. See Argha ; KaU ; 
sprung from'thc mysterious embraces of Osiris Kali; Kartikeya 5 Priyanath; Siva; Vageswart; 
and Iris before their birth ? as the vsishnava Vidya ; Yavana. 

hindoos also imagine that Hara, sprang mysii- ISWARA, In Hindu astronomy, the 11th 
cally from ins brother Heri or Vishnu. Ihe of the cycle of Jupiter. 

Osiris oftheEgyptianais the analogue of Vish, ‘ ISWARA OHETTU. also Telia and Nalla 

nu, both being black, and according to the Pu- Iswara, Tel, Aristolochia Tndica.— Linn, 

rauas, Vishnu on many occasions took Egypt ISWARA MAMADL Tel., Xanthochymua 

under special protection. Krishna was Visli- pictorius.— •Roxh. 

nu himself according to the most orthodox ISWBT, Rus. Quick lime. 

opinions of the vaishnava sect. The title Sri q,^ NEGRITO. See Aheth, Negrito^ 

Bhaghavat, importing prosperity and dominion, p^pua, Alfura. India. 

is applied 10 Krishns, and the black Osiris ITAClIErTU. Tel. Pheenix sylvesirte. 
had also the titles of Sirius, ^irius and B 10 - — Roxh, Elate sylvestris date palm Ita-aku, 

chiis. It ia related that Osiris and Bacclius sylvcstru.— lia 

imported from India the worship of two divine p^ndu. Tel. Its fruit, ' 

bull*, and in this GANDAM. Hind. Wheat straw, 

fnllnwprft were Drctiy numerous in JUg'pt. 

The braraans give to Brahma, the colour red ; ITCH AM ELU. Tam. The leaf of Elate 
and bv the Egyptian., the same colour Is sylvestris.—Zi»». Itcham Maram. Tam. The 
irivcnlo TvDhon or Mahadeva, and both are tree, Itcham pallam. TaM. The fruit, 
named Iswirl Iswara attempted to kill his ITCHOORA. Sans. The root of Barleria 
brother Urahma, who, being immortal, was longifolia. <-Lisn. _ 

only maimed ; but Iswara finding him after- ITALIAN MILLET. Panicum italicnro,. 
wards in a mortal shape, in the character of — Zinn. , „ 

Daksha, killed him as he was performing a ll’ALlC LANGUAGES, and races See 
sacrifice. Mr. Wilford discovers in this the India, Kapila, Sanscrit. Veda, Kelat, Krishna, 
story of the death of Abel; and offers very Semitic races. Polyandry. 
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ItA MUNQE TIGB. Tbl. Dolichos fal- 

.ITAIII. .Tbi.. tti-a»s. 

ITCHAPOOtt. SeeKimedy. 

-iT-^UUUA. Samb. Boot of Barleria loo* 
gifolia. 

ITCHUTUNbA, Sans. SaCoharum offl* 
cimiruiii. 

riEA NUTANS. Selar. Hjnd. A plant of 
KAglian. 

i rHI. Tiiiii, i^hcenix farinifera.— Roxh* 

IT’HIHASA. See Veda. 

ITI. Tam. MAlbalb Dalbergia latifo- 
lia.— 

ITLALU. Maleal. Fiona nitida.— Thmb. 
Fiona benjamina.— Linn, 

ITINERARIUM FORTUGALENSIUM, 
aamallwork printed at Milan in 1508, after 
apeaking of the island of Sayla, aaya, that to 
the eastward of this there is another called 
Samotra, which we name Taprobane, distant 
from the city at Calechut about three months 
Voyage.’* This information appears to have 
been obtained from an Indian at Cranganore, 
on the coast at Malabar, who visited Lisbon in 
1 501, •^Marsde7i>*a Hist, of Sumatra, p* 8. 

ITI PALA. Tel. Glochidion nitidum, 
Voigt the Rradleia nitida of RoxK 

I rU MANGl TIGA, Dolichos (alcatus. 

lUKlNEA. The colour of the flowers of this 
Otnameiital garden pLnt are purple, red and 
yellow, and may be cultivated from seed, or by 
dividing the Riddell, 

ITR. Hind, also written atr, otto and attar, 
any strong scented essential oil. 

ITSlTv, Hind. Trianthema pentandra also 
PlectranthUs rugoaus and Boerhaavia difi’usa. 

ITZABU. A square silver coin of Japan 
worth about la. Od. or la. %d, 11 is the co<n- 

mon coin of Japan by which prices are fixed. 

IVENI, Tel. Henna. 

IVES, Edward, a medical oflficer of the 
British navy, who wrote a voyage from England 
to India iu 1764r, and an historical Narrative 
of the operations of the army in India under 
Admiral Watsou and Colonel Clive. Lond, 
177^. 

IVINRI 5 also Ivurk Ivir, Panj. Corylus 
colurna;— Linn* 

IVORY. 

Marfil.v........ Ak. Span. Oading danta, ...Malay. 

.Dan. Uandim-i-fel.. Pkks. 

Ivorie ..Marfim.Fonr. 

filfenbein . ISer. Banta. Sans. 

Kleplias ...... .... ... Gr. Filbein . Sw. 

Karnoth-sben...... Heb. Dantam.. Tam. 

SheU'habbiiu . Heb. Dantamu. Tel. 

BaPhidaiit. ....Bind. 

Ivory is obtained from the tusks and 
teeth of tha elephant, the narwhal, the walrus, 
and the hippopotamus. The best and lar¬ 
gest supply is however from the elephant. 


The male elephant when full grown has two 
tusks, varying very greatly in size in different 
animals, but most valued when they are iarge^ 
straight, and light in oolour. These tusks 
are hollow at their insertion into the jaw, 
and for a considerable space thelefrom^ but 
become, solid as they taper towards;, the 
tremity. The principal sources whence they are 
obtained are the western coast of Africa and 
the East Indies ; but the African tusks are 
most esteemed, as being denser in texture, 
and less liable to turn yellow. By an analysis^ 
the African show a proportion of animal to 
earthy matter, of 101 parts to 100 ; while in 
the Indian it is 76 to 100. The applications 
of ivory are so iiupierous that a large demand 
of elephants* tusks has existed for a lengthened 
period. The imports into Great Britain 
amounted iu 1831 and 1832 to 4,130 cwts., of 
which 3,950 owts. were retained for home 
consumption. Now, reckoning the medium 
weight of a tusk at about sixty pounds, it is 
evident that the imports of these years would 
require 7,709 tusks, or the destruction of 8,854 
male elephants. But since that period the 
imports have so greatly risen, that in Sheffield 
alone 180 tons or 3600 cwt. of ivory are 
worked up (annually into knife-handles, &c. 
It is also affirmed that of the quantity of tusks 
imported although some weigh from 60 to 
100 pounds, yet the number of small tusks 
is so enormous, that an average weight of 
nine pounds can only now be reckoned on ; 
in which case 45,000 tusks, from 22,000 
elephants are required to supply the deroand 
of this great cutlery mart of England. 
Sheffield alone, has been said to consume tl^e 
ivory of 20,000 elephants,but this seems an over 
calculation. Occasionally, broken or shed tpsks 
are collected, or those of animals which die 
a natural death are obtained ; but the supply 
from these sources is never very large, so 
that the slaughter of elephants, after all de¬ 
ductions made, is going on at a rate which 
leaves it a constant wonder that the breed of 
this noble animal has not been sensibly dimi¬ 
nished, Ivory is wrought into the forms of 
chess-men, billjard-bHlIs, the keys of musical 
instruments, thin plates for miniatures, mathe¬ 
matical and other instruments, and an immense 
variety of small objects of use, amusement or 
ornament. At Zanzibar and on the East 
Coast of Africa, tusks weighing lOO lbs. each 
are common those of I75lbB. are not rare, 
and a pair has been seen whose joint weight 
was 560 , lbs. Lately about one million have 
been annually imported into Britain, which, 
taking the weight of a tusk at 60 pounds 
would require the slaughter of 8,333 .male 
elephants. The tusks of the hippopotamus 
afford R very haid and white ivory. These 
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nre tusually abort and much curved, follow medicine and for amulets, for only K^od 
at tha place of insertion) and oovered with a cup can be carved from the end of eaeh born i 
atossy enamel. Th(iy vary in weight from three and consequently the parings and fragments are 
or four pounds to thirty. These are highly all preserved. The hard teeth of the walrus, 
prized by the deotists, and are better adapt- lamantin, and other cetaceous animals^ iilso 
ed than any other ivory for making artificial form an article of import into China from ibo 
teeth. The thick coat of enamel which covers Paciho, under the designation of sm^horse 
them has first to be removed, for this entirely teeth ; they weigh one or two pounds a piece, 
resists steel tools, and under it is founds and the ivory is nearly as compact, though not 
pure white ivory, With a slight bluish cast, so white, as that of the elephant.— Tomlinrm; 
The parts rejected by the dentists are used Holtsappel ; Hon'ble Mr* Morrison*i Odmp, 
for small carved and turned* works. The horn Deac. Madras Exhibition Juries Bep. Htmil* 
or tooth of the narwhal is also hard and ton*s Sinai^ Blachwood*8 Magazine^ Match 
susceptible of a fine polish. Tbs laiPgest size is 1858. 

ten feet long ; at the lower extremity it forms IVORY CARVINGS, from different parts 
a slender cone of « twisted or spirhl figure, of India are much to be adnilred whether far the 
Fossil ivory supplies almost the whole of the size or the minuteness, for the elaborateni'ss 
ivory-turner's work made in Russia. Along the of detail or for the truth of represcntatiwi. 
banks of the larger rivers of the Russian Among these the ivory carvings of Berhampore 
empire, and more particularly those of further are conspicuous* A set of chessmen from 
Siberia, thousands of tusks are annually dug up, India at the Exhibition of 1851, carved from 
which once constituted the weapons of defence the drawings in Layard's Nineveh,'’ were 
of a species of mammoth now extinct. These excellent representations of what tlm workmen 
have not undergone the changes usually under- could only have seen in the above work 
stood in connexion with the term fossil, their and showed that they are capable of doing new 
substance is as well adapted for use as the things when required ; their representations of 
ivory procured from living species. So nu- an elephant and other animals were true to 
merotts are these tusks, that they are occasion- nature. The carvings in the same material in 
ally exported from Russia, being cheaper than a state chair sent from Travancore were greatly 
recent ivory. They are rarely to be met with admired, and, from the truth of r.epresentaiioii, 
in England, except in museums. Mention on a minute scale, where an elepliant was en* 
is made, however, of one which measured 10 closed in the shell of a pea, from Calicut, 
feet in length, and was solid to within 6 Ghouries, or fly-flappers, where the ivory, or 
inches of the root, weighing no less than 186 sandal-wood, is cut into long harr-like threads, 
lbs. : this was cut up into keys for piano-fortes, are also specimens of their mechsmical skill. 
Afr’ican ivory, when first cut, is mellow, warm, The delicate carving of Chinese workmen is 
and transparent, almost as if soaked in oil, well known and has often been described ; many 
and with very little appearance of grain or specimens of it are annually exported Few 
fibre y the oil dries considerably by exposure, products of their skill are more remarkable tban 
and a permanent tint then remains, a few the balls, containing ten or twelve spheres out 
shades darker than writing paper. Asiatic out one within another. The manner of cutting 
ivory is more dead-white at fir^, but is more these is simple. A piece of ivory or wood is 
disposed of the two to turn yellow afterwards, first made perfectly globular, and then several 
Ivory comes to China principally from Cochin- conical holes are bored into it in such a 
China and Africa, via Bombay, and always manner that their apices all meet at the oentre, 
finds a ready sale St Canton ; the largest and which is usually hollowed out an inch or less 
best tusks weigh from 16 to 25 pounds each, after the holes are bored. A long crooked too) 
decreasing to five or six pounds. The cuttings is then inserted in one of the conical holes,’ so 
and fragments also form an article of trade, as bent at the end and stoppered on the shaft that 
the workmen can employ the smallest pieces, it cuts the ivory at the same distance from the 
Bones and horns, especially the long horns of surface when its edge is applied to the. insides 
buffaloes, are in China worked into bandies, of the cone. By successively cutting a littlp 
buttons, &c. Rhinoceros’ horns are brought on the insides of ^ach conical hole, their 

from Biirmah, from Sumatra, and from Africa incisures meet, and a spherical is '^t last 

through,Bom bay ; they are highly valued by detached, which is now turned over and its 

the Chinese from a notion that caps made from faces one after another brought opposite the 

them sweat whenever a poisonous mixture is largest hole and firmly secured by wedges in 
poured into them. A perfect horn sometimes the other holes, while its surfaces are smoothed 
sells as high as $fi00, but those that come from and carved. When the central sphere is done, 
Africa do not Udually rate above 930 or 910 a similar knife, somewhat larger, is again 
each. The principal use of theee horns is in introduced into the holes, and another sphere 
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detached and smoothed in the same, vay, 
and then another, until the whole are com¬ 
pleted, each being polished and carved be¬ 
fore toe next outer one is commenced. It has 
been supposed by some that these curious 
toys were made of hemispheres nicely luted 
together, and they have been boiled in oil for 
hours in order to separate them and solve the 
mystery of their construction. Fans and card 
cases are carved of wood, ivory, and mother 
of pearl in alto-relievo, with an elaborateness 
which shows the great skill and patience of 
the workman, and at the same time bis bad 
taste in drawing, the figures, houses, tre^s, 
and other objects being grouped in violation 
of all propriety and perspective. Beautiful 
ornaments are made by carving roots of plants, 
branches, gnarled knots, &o., into fantastic, 
groups of birds or *hnimals, the artist taking 
advantage of the natural form of his materials. 
Models of pagodas, boats, and houses are also 
entirely constructed of ivory, even to represent¬ 
ing the ornameotal roofs, the men working 
at the oar, and women looking from the bal¬ 
conies. Baskets of elegant shape are woven 
from ivory splintbs ; and the shopmen at 
Canton, exhibit a variety of seals, paper knives 
chessmen, counters, combs, &c., exceeding in 
finish and delicacy the same kind of work found 
anywhere else in the world. The most elabo¬ 
rate coat of arras, or complicated cypher, will 
also be imitated by these skilful carvers. The 
national taste prefers this style of carving on 
plaue surfaces ; it is seen on the walls of houses 
tind granite slabs of fences, the Wood work of 
boats and shops, and on articles of furniture. 
Some of it is pretty, but the disproportion and 
cramped position of the figures detract from its 
beauty. The ivory carving, ebony and other 
hard wood ornaments, the bronzes and porcelain 
specimens of China are all exquisitely worked. 

In the eleven years, 1850-1, to 1860-1, the 
exports from British India of ivory and ivory- 
ware, principally to Great Britaiu, China and 
America were as under : 


Years. 

Cwt. 

Tons 

£ Value. 

Years. 

£ V alue. 

1850-1 
- 1-2 
—2-.3 
_ 3.4 

2809 

4836 

140 

242 

43,086 

90,139 

66,035 

79,964 

66,921 

1865-6 
-6-7 
. --7.8 

• HQ 

9-1860 

1860-1861 

82,384 

128,096 

1 19,805 
98,137 
97,126 

1 32,138 
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Tusks are largely imported into Bombay from 
the African Coast, Zanzibar, &c., and are chiefiy 
re-exported to England. The natives of India, 
also, display great skill and neatness, as well 
as habitual taste, in their work boxes of ivory, 
horn or porcupine quill, ebony and sandalwood, 
their fans and umbrellas,chouries, and khuskhus 
or other baskets, hookah snakes, imitation fruits 
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and dowers^ toys and puzzles^ The elegant 
carving of the Oliiuese, in ivory, and the 
cheapness of the atticles, causes a large sale of 
the most useful to all parts of the world. Faus^ 
seals, paper-knives, chessmen, &o., &c., are ex¬ 
ported principally to the United States, to India, 
to South America, Europe, &c. Undar the 
old system, 100 ivory fans were estimated to 
weigh 6 cati, 4 tael and paid mace duty. 
Of the Chinese manufactures in ivory, the most 
elegant are camp baskets, consisting of neve- 
ral pieces placed upon each other, surmounted 
with a handle, richly carved Work baskets 
of various shapes ;—Fans some in open work • 
others with figures and ornaments raised, or in 
relief;—Hand Screens • wrought in a similar 
manner:—Card Hacks, &e. But the most 
singular article is the wrought ball, which 
contains from nine to fifteen internal globes, 
one within another, wrought from a solid piece 
of ivory, through apertures not more than half 
an inch in diameter. Fine ivory Carved work 
can be executed in Bhorapore, in the Dekhan, 
of a peculiar and very delicate description. This 
consists of figures of deer and birds, dowers, 
as also combs, large and small, cups, &o., Stc. 
Any orders for which would be executed with 
peculiar care, it would be impossible to define 
the prices of these aiticles> as they would 
depetid upon the size and work required. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1B55, a very 
interesting and complete series of carvings 
in ivory was exhilrited by the rajah of Tra- 
vancore. It comprised many of the common 
animals^ reptiles, fruits and fiowera of thu 
country, all carved with taste and carefully 
finished. There was a good deal of grace 
and spirit in the action of the animals, some of 
which were in natural attitudes particularly a 
bull and cow, two deers, a cheeta and a rabbit. 
Of the reptiles, a frog and lizard were well re¬ 
presented, and a pair of paper cutters with 
ornamental handles were particularly deserving 
of notice, one for the judicious adaptation of a 
common gHrdeii fiower to the design, uiid the 
other of a lizard iu a spirited attitude. Tim 
fruits and llowers were well represented and the 
whole series evinced a perception of the natural 
beauties of the objects represented. The ivory of 
Madras exported is lbs. 4,310, value Rs.71,507. 
The largest pair of elephant tusks sent to the 
exhibition, weighed 130 pounds, obtained from 
a wild elephant killed in the TravancorO forests. 
One tusk weighed 71 pounds, the other 67 
pounds, and showed a fine white compact kind 
of ivory ; of these two, one measured 6 feet 8 
inches iu length, and the other 6 feet 6 inches, 
the circumference at the base btiog 17 inches 
ill each case. The domestication of the ele¬ 
phant is usually attended by deterioration of 
the length and quantity of the ivory. Ivory 
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painting is carried on with unequalled success 
at Delhi, as is also the art of makiug jewellery 
in the European fashion.— William*s Middle 
Kingdom, Voh Ih,pages 141 and Tule*e 
Embassyt p, 59. Hodgson*s Nagasaki, Hon'ble 
Mp Mormon*s Compendious Description^ Mad. 
Ex. Jut. Rep. See Carving. 

IVORY PALMS. 

Palme de maraif.^ixin. I HomeraJndians'of Peru 
Tagua, Indians of Magda-I Pullipunta „ „ 

lena and Daiien^ | 

The ivory palm is the Phytelephas macro* 
carpa or P. miorocarpa, a tree of S. America 
between Lat, 9° N. and 8® S, and L. 70® to 
79 W. It inhabits damp valleys, banks of 
rivers and rivulets on the lower coast region 
in Darien and on mountains 3,000 feet above 
the sea in Ocana. This interesting palm- 
tree is generally found in separate groves sel¬ 
dom intermixed with other trees or shrubs. The 
fruit, a collection of from six to seven drupes, 
formsCksters which are as large as a man's head 
and stand at iirst erect, but when approaching 
maturity its weight increasing and the leaf 
stalk which had, up to that period, supported 
the bulky mass having rotted away, it hangs 
down. A plant bears at one time from six to 
eight of these heads each weighing when ripe 
about twenty.five pounds. The drupes are 
covered outside with hard woody protuberances. 
Vegetable ivory is exported chiefly from the 
river Magdalena and in some years no less 
than 150 tons of it were imported into England, 
and 1,000 nuts may sell in London for seven 
shillings and six pence. The Indians use its 
leaves for thatch. The seeds at first con¬ 
tains a clear insipid fluid with which 
travellers allay their thirst ; afterwards, 
this sam8 liquor becomes milky and sweet 
and it changes its taste by degrees as it 
acquires solidity until at last it is almost as 
hard as ivory. Tho liquor contained in the 
young fruits turns acid if they are cut from the 
tree and kept sometinoe. From the kernels 
(albumen) tamers fashion the knobs of walking 
sticks, the reels of spindles and little toys 
which ar^ whiter than animal ivory and equally 
hard if they are not put under water, and if 
they are they become white and hard when 
dried again. Bears, hogs and turkeys devour 
the young fruit with avidity. This useful plant 
might be introduced into India.^Seeman in 
Botanical Magazine, May lSb6,page 192. 

IVURU MAMIDI, also Ambala Cbettu. 
Tel, Spondias mangifera. Pbus. also, accord¬ 
ing to Roxburgh, Xanlhochymus pictorius. 

IVY, . Hedera helix. See Climbers. 

IVYLEAYED SNAP-DRAGON. Linaria 

mbalaria. 

WAN, Ar. a saloon, properly, aiwan. 


IWARAN-RlJSHA, Beng. And^opogbii 
iwaranchdsA, 

IXIA CHINENSIS and I. oapettsis, beauti¬ 
ful flowere, which vary in colour and form, 
they are xnoetly from the Cape of Good Hope, 
require the same cultivation as planta of the 
i lily tribe, and are propagated by dividing the 
bulbs. T. Ghineosis, L. is a syn, of ParadaAthiis 
chinensis.—Ken Riddell. 

IXORA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
tribe Cinchonacese and the geuus Bu^iacese sq 
named, it is supposed, from the Indian god 
Iswara. They form shrubs or small trees, 
with opposite leaves, and stipules arising 
from a broad base, hut acute at the apex. 
The species are numerous, and chiefly confined 
to India and the Eastern Archipelago. Dr» 
Wight, in leones, gives acuminata, alba, band' 
huca, barbata, brachiata, coccinea, cuneifo* 
lia, fulgens, lanceolarla, nigricanS) favetta, 
parvifiora, polyantha, stricta, tomentosa, 
undulaia, and villosa. — TV. Ic. 

IXORA, Species. Telia Kooroowan. Tbl^ 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot, height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. The fire sticks used by the 
shikarees fOr night hunting are taken from 
this tree. It also yields an oil which is 
applied to the sores of cattle. The tree is 
common .—Captain Macdonald. Dr. Clegliorn. 

IXORA ALBA. Herr. 


Stylocoryn© Webera— A. | White-flowered ixora. 

Ride, 1 ® 

A Tenaaserim wild flower that ought to 
be brought into cultivation.—Afaww. 

IXORA BANDHUCA. Jungle geranium. 

Baudhooka, Buktuka, I Buokolee,... Him 

Hind. 1 

A spread la g shrub, smaller than I. ooocinea, 
but equally common ; in flower almost during 
the whole year—^of a pale crimson colour ; 
In the Kotab gardens and jungles it is a beau¬ 
tiful bush, covered with numerous scarlet 
flowers all the year and would be very orna¬ 
mental ill gardens. There is also a white variety 
which blossoms during the rains. Ixora 
coccinea aiid otljer species of that genus, are 
among the most common shrubs in Chinese 
gardens flowering in profusion, in the clefts of 
the rocks, and its scarlet heads of bloom un¬ 
der the Hong-kong sun are of the most 
dazzling brightness.— Irvine, Qen, 
Med. Top. p. 179. Fortune. Mason. 

IXORA COOINEA.— 


1. graudiflora. R. Br. 
iSoarlet Ixora. 
Paa-sa-yeik... ... Bubm- 


Flame of the Forest. 
Crimson ixora 

Bhettl. .. Malca. 

Tbelbi. Taw, 
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IXORA DECIPIENS. 


IZZA. 


This species of ixora is sometimes called by 
the European residents of Tenasserim ** the 
country geranium.” 

IXORA GRANDIFLORA. R. Bbown 
S vn- of Ixora coccinea.— Linn, 

^IXOBA fallen's. Majon. An indi¬ 
genous species of Uora is frequently met with 
in Tenasserim in mountains and plains whose 
Rowers are of a much paler hue than those of 
1. coccinea— Mcbson. 

IXORA PANrClJLATA. Lam. Syn. of 
Favetta indica.—Imw. 

IXORA PARVIFLORA, Vahl. 

I. alba, lioxh. \ Webera corymboaa, Sm. 

,, pavetta, Andr. I * Herb. 

„ decipiens, I>. G. \ 

Oundal Run^uii...BeKC. Karang iQoUay. Tah. 

Henna gorivi...... Can. Eoree. Tel. 

Torch tree. |5 no. Koriqii pala. ?. ,, 

Gandhul.?.. HiND. Korivi pala, Ciroars ,, 

Runghun. ?. „ Kommachettu. ,, 

Jllpai... ,, Putta pala.. „ 

Koora . Mahr. Tedda „ . „ 

Sonde cottay. Tam. 

A email tree, common in the. jungles and on 
the ghats of the Bombay coast; but seldom 
sufficiently long or straight for household pur¬ 
poses. It grows in the Godavery forests, in 
the Circars at Nagpore and in Bengal, and on 
the banks of tanks at Kotah. The Rowers are 
very sweetly scented end it blossoms in the hot 
weather j and would form a very fit ornament 
for gardens and pleasure grounds. It furnishes 
a hard but very small wood, rather of good 
quality, which is sometimes used for beams and 
posts in the bouses of the poor of the Madras 
presidency ; but, throughout India, it is more 
used for torches than for any other purpose, as 
it burns very readily and clearly, and on that 
account its branches are often made into 
torches by people travelling at night.— Voigt.' 
Oiheon. Aimlie^pp* 179, 2R8. Irvine, M, E, 

J, R. Captain Beddome. Flor. Andh, 

IXORA ALBA, Rotsh., 8;yn, of Ixora paivi- 

flora.— Vahl, 

IXORA DECIPIENS, DU, syn of Ixora 
parviflora.—FaA?, 


IXORA PANICULATA, Lan., syn. Pa- 
vetta indica. — Linn* 

IXORA PAVEITA, Andr,^ syn. of Ixora 
parviflora.— Vahl. 

IXORA PAVETTA, Roxb, syn. of Pavetta 
I indica.—-Zin?s. 

IXOS CHALCOCEPHALUS, See Micro¬ 
pus chalcocephalus. 

IXOS LEUCOGENYS, the Bulbul of 
Kashmir, is about 7i in* length bill, head 
and legs black ; plumage generally olive green¬ 
ish brown with a white spot bebiu.d the eye 
and while tips to tail feathers. Crest black 
and cqrved forwards. It is quarrelsome and 
noisy. Its note resembles that of the English 
black-bird but islessfull and musical.— Vignc. 

lYAVAN. Tam* An outcaate, a worker 
in leather. 

IYENGAR, properly Aiyangar, amongst the 
Tamul people an honorific title to brahmans.— 
mis. 

lYU also Yu. Malay. Sharks* fins. 

IZAR. Hind. Trowsers, hence Izar-band, 
the trowsers waist string. 

IZAUAKI? Pebs.i Strychnos nux vomica. 
•^Linn, 

IZKHAR. Hind. Andropogon iwarancusa. 
gul-i-izkhar, the Rower of Cymbopogon iwa- 
ranohusa, used in fiavoring spirits. 

IZESHINE OR YASSEN, a religious book 
of the Parsee or Zoroastrians. 

IZASHNE. See Sudra. 

IZNEE, a fuqeer who acts as a messenger. 

IZNEE SHAH, a mohurrum faqeer. 

IZ-UD-DIN HUSSAIN, the founder of the 
Gori dynasty, 'was a native of Afghanistan. 
While an officer of rank of Musaood, son and 
successor of Mahmud, he married hia master’s 
daughter and received the provincj of Gor, 
A. D. 1151 or 1152. His son Ala-ud-dio com¬ 
pleted the overthrow of the Ghaznavi dynasty, 
by the defeat of Bahram, the last king, who 
fied into India, the real founder of the Gori 
dynasty, at Delhi waa a prince, Sahib-ud-diu 
who took the title of Mahomed. 

IZZA. CuALD. Goat. 

















In the English alphabet, this letter has 
only one sound, as in jam, jelly, job, just; and, 
the Tamil excepted, each of the oriental Inn- 
guages has a letter with a similar sound. The 
letter j has a different sound in the languages 
of the other European nations, from that of 
the English ;and the French obtain the English 
sound by.prefixing the letter d, thus djam’l 
for Jam*l, a camel; djab*l for jab’J, a mountain. 
The Germans give to this letter the sound of y, 
and have proposed to obtain the sound of the 
English letter j by using an accented g*. 
The people of Egypt often give to this letter 
the sound of s, and those of Yemen give it the 
sound of hard g, so that jab‘l is pronounced 
gabT, and jamT is pronounced garoT, 
lAB. Hind. Saccharum, JSp, 

JABA. Sans. Hibiscus rosa>Chinensis.— 

Jab AD. Malay. Civet. ‘ 

JABAL. Ak. a mountain. 
JABAL-ARAFAT, anciently called Jabal 
Hal, the mount of Wrestling in Prayer, 
and now Jabal-ur-Rahmat the Mount of 
Mercy,” is a low pointed hillock, of coarse 
granite split into large blocks, with a thin coat 
of withered thorns, about one mile in circum¬ 
ference and rising abruptly from the low gra¬ 
velly plain—a dwarf wall at the southern base 
forming the line of demarcation—to the height 
of 180 or 200 feet. It is about a six hours’ 
march, or twelve miles, on the Taif road, due 
east of Mecoah, Near the summit, is a white¬ 
washed mosque with a minaret, looking like a 
small obelisk : below this is the whitened plat- 
form, from which the preacher, mounted on a dro¬ 
medary, delivers the sermon, to be present at 
which* is an essential part of the mahomedan 
pilgrimage to Meccah.— Hamilton's Senai^ 
JlejaZj Soudan^p^ 131. Burton's Pilgrim¬ 
age to Meccahy Vol, Hi* p* 262, 257. 

JABAL l)lBAyAND,a mountain in Persia, 
rising about 10,000 feet above the sea level, 
near Rai, the ancient Rbagse. 

JABAL HAOURAN. The waters of the 
Nahr-uz-aerka, the Jabbock of the Scriptures, 
first collect to the south of jabal Haouran 
at this point, they enter the jabal Belka, 
and after winding through the wadys in a 
westerly direction, finally empty themselves 
into the Shariat-ul-Kahir (the Jordan)— Ro¬ 
binson's Travels, VoZ. ii. p, 171. 

JABAL SHA.MSAN, the highest wall of 
the Aden crater, where Cain is supposed to 
have been buried. 

JABAL-UL-JUI>A, Agliri Dagh, or Mount 
Ararat, the Ararat of modern geographers, < 


in the provinces of Erivan is m height about 
16,200 feet. In the last volume of Cosmos, 
Humboldt records the height of Demavend at 
19,715 feet, which is but 1,785 feet under the 
height attributed to it. According to other 
authorities, Ararat is only 17,112 feet high. 
General Monteith, who passed three years at 
the foot of mount Ararat, used many means 
to ascertain its elevation, and made it 16,000 
feet above the level of the A raxes. At a 
distance it has a resemblanee to a ship. It 
is called by Armenians mountain of the Ark, 
and by others, the Mountain of Noah, 
Agridagh being the name given to it by the 
Turks ; and the Armenians also call it 
Macis: but all unite in revering it as the haven 
of the great ship which preserved the father of 
mankind from the waters of the deluge. 
Ararat is called by the Arabs, jabl-nl-Judi 
and by the Armenians, also, massisssinsar, or 
mountain of the ark. Berosus and Alexander 
both declare that in their time it was reported 
that some planks of the ark remained on this 
hill,at the date of the accession of the Abbaside 
caliphs A. D. 749.— Porter's Travels, VoL 
/. p. 183. General Monteiih's Report, See 
Iran. 

JABAL'ZABARAH. In Egypt, the Sa- 
maragdus Mons of the ancients, has the 
famous emerald mines which were work¬ 
ed 1650 B. C., in the time of the Great Se- 
sostris 11, by extensive galleries. It was again 
worked iu the early part of the reign of 
Mahomed Ali, pacha, and recently a British 
Company undertook it. The mines were 
on the Kosseir road from Koptos to Aen- 
num (Philoteras). .M’^oUated thinks {Trav, 
ii, 323), that the locality ^ by Bruce 

was the island of Wad.OMftlfl, and that 
the Arabs had so called it, because of its 
proximity to the only emerald mines on the 
adjacent continent. Emeralds are now brought 
from Egypt, Germany, from the Altai moun¬ 
tains ; the finest from New Grenada where 
they occur in dolomite, and, as is said, from 
India.— Bunsen's Egypt, fFellsted, ii, 303, 

JABAT. Malay. Castor. 

JABEB CASTLE. See Mesopotamia. 

JABLI, Hill bedouins near Lahej. 

JABL MALAN. See Kelat. 

JABLOKI SEMLENUE, also, Patata, 
Rus. Potatoes. 

JABLONNOI. Til 1842, the territory be¬ 
tween the Jablonnoi mountains and the northern 
bank of the Araoor was ceded to Russia by the 
Chinese. 

JABLOTA. Hind. Jatropha curens. 
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JICANA. 


JACK TREE. 


JABLPUR, a town in the central provinces 
of India in L. 2S°9"7'L. 79° 56''3'in Maiwa. 
It is a larG;e military station, miles from the 
right bank of the Nerbuclda. The dak bunga¬ 
low is 1,3S6 feet above thesea.—iSbA/. Ad* See 
KoK 

JABOONA. A river of Kishnagurh, in 
Nuddca. 

JABUNSERIE. A river near KolaKaitie in 


Run g poor. 

JABRAL, at Oomraotiin Berar, the deities 
worshipped arc named as under^ — 


Mciie deities, 
Jabral Abral. 
MaBsoba. . 
Bahrain. 

Mahadeo. 

Shfldawal. 

Kandoba. 

•Worba. 

Y etoba. 


Female deitiee, 

Asra or Asmi. 

Meskai. 

Amba. 

M arri. 

Satwai. 

Agachi Panuai and her 
sister, 

Jana Bai. 


Jabral is worshipped at and near Ellichpur 
and seems to be the angel Gabriel, whom ma- 
homedans style Jabrail. In the alliterative 
habits of the orientals the term Jabral abral is 
commonly used and the silver figure, that of a 
man, is worn around the neck. Near Oomraoti, 
also, is a rag tree, with incense on altars of mud 
at its foot, which the dher of Balgaun said was 
a Jabral, * 

Sakinatb, is a deity of Oomraoti, whose 
worship protects from snakes. 

In the Chauki pass, in the Lakenwara range, 
which forms the watershed between the Godavery 
and the Taptee, about 10 miles north of 
Aurungabad, there is a shrine of the deity 
called Massoba to which from a circle of a 
hundred miles, people of all castes resort, 
brahmin and sudra and dher, but chiefly the 
Mahratta kunbi. Thejatra is held in the month 
Cheitn, and - lasts for four days, during 
which many sheep are offered in sacriflee. It 
is in the southern side of the pass, a mere block 
of stone, with smaller blocks at its foot all 
smeared with red lead. The objects of their 
visits are wholly personal, beseeching the deity 
to give or preserve, their children, their flocks 
or their food. 

JACANA. This singular bird is a native 
of the N. W. Himalayas and of China 
and is distinguished not less by the grace 
of its form than by its adaptation to the 
localities for which nature has allotted it. 
Formed for traversing the morass and lotus 
covered surface of the water it supports itself 
upon the floating weeds and leaves by the 
extraordinary span of the toes aided by the 
unusual lightness of its body. Like the moor¬ 
hen, of whose habits and manners it largely 
partakes, it is doubtless capable of swimming, 
the long and pendent tail feathers being elevat¬ 
ed sd as not to dip in the water. Its scientific 


name is Para sinensis. It may be seen 
in the North West Himalaya squatting on 
the broad leaves of the lotus,- Nelumbiwm 
speciosum, and marsh marigold (Caltha palus- 
tria). Its flight is not strong, and is composed 
of many flaps; the call is rough, like that 
of the water-hen. The curved tail feathers, 
the brilliant yellow patch on the hind part of 
the neck, and shining brown of the back, white 
wings more or less tinged with black, will at 
once serve to distinguish it — Adams, fFiU 
Uams* Middle Kingdom^ p. 263. 

JACK ANT. Ru 3. Sapphire. 

JACHTA. Por. Russia leather. 

JAOI. Hind. Jasmiimm grandiflorum. 

JACK. Dr. William Jack was appointed 
to the Bengal Medical Service in 1813, and 
was in tke earlier part of his career employed 
in the ordinary duties of his profession. Dur¬ 
ing the Nepal war of 1814-15 he jvas attach¬ 
ed to the army under General Ochlerlony, and 
had an opportunity of seeini? the outer valleys 
of Nepal, a country which at that time was a 
terra incognita to science. In 1818, while at 
Calcutta, on a visit to Dr. Wallich, he met 
with Sir Stamford Raffles, the Governor of the 
British settlements in Sumatra, who offered him 
an appointment on his staff, pomising him 
every facility for the exploration of the natural 
history of that island. The eastern or Malayan 
I Peninsula of India was unknown boianieally 
' till it was visited by Jack, whose descriptions 
of Malayan plants were published in the Malay.* 
an miscellanies, and have been reproduced by 
Sir William Hooker in the companion to the 
Botanical Magazine, and by Dr. M’Clelland 
in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History* 
Unfortunately his career was a very short one, 
as he sank under the effects of fatigue and 
exposure on the 15th September 1822, on 
board the ship on which he bad embarked on 
the previous day to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope.—ZTooAjer and Thomson^ FI, 
Indira: 

JACK A. Mal. The fruit of the Artocarpua 
integrifolia.— Linn, 

JACK IN THE BOX. Eng. Hernandia 
soiiora.— Linn, 

JACK TREE. Anglo-HALAY» the AtIo- 
carpus integrifolia. The dye obtained from 
its wood, as prepared by the natives, is a bril¬ 
liant orange yellow, and is obtained by the 
addition of ah infusion made from the leaves 
of the * Don-yat* producing a brilliancy of 
colour not excelled by the best English dyers. 
The new sacerdotal dress of the Poongyee 
or budd’hist priests of Burmah evince the 
effect of this process, and the dyed ariide 
will be found to surpass most of the Britidi 
range of dyes of its class, and as a process not 
requiring the application of any of the metallic 
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JACKAL. 


JACKDAW. 


bw8 as a mordant, the jack-wood dye would 
doubtless become an article of inq^uiry and of 
OOQsequoiit standard value. 

JACKAL. 

Canfs aurens, Linn. Lupus Aureus,Kccmp/er. 

Oatib aorenBladica8,£rod^ 

IVSri . Oait. Tam. Jackbals....Dur. 

Jackal..... Em ‘ Kola .... Maha* 

Sbigal.... |>UK. Fkbs. Srigala.. 

Nakka.......f,,.,, Tel. 

'kiie jackal is found in a great pari of Asia, 
in Syria, Arabia, Persia and in all India west of 
the Brahmaputra. Over South eastern Eufope, 
Central and Soutbeiu Asia, both the jackal 
and the hyaena are more or less plentiful, 
affecting also. the mountainous regions to 
pretty high altitudes. Along the line of the 
Ganges, in lower Bengal, they move in packs 
and eat indiscriminately. In the Peninsula, 
they are of larger size, are seen singly or in 
pairs, andiut.be Dekhan, live much on wild 
fruits, the coffee bean of the plantations is 
largely eaten by them. Their cry when moving 
at night is very disagreeable, and even when 
elioketing tlieir call is unpleasing. Among 
mammals, the jackal, hyena, domestic swine, 
and dog \ and among birds, vultures, kites, 
orows, minas, and the adjutamt bird Leptoptilos 
argula, QmeL, are the chief carrion eaters of 
south Eastern Asia. The jackal and hvena are 
of nocturnal, bold and stealthy, habits and 
ihough the hyens, hunts generally singly, the 
jackal does so in packs, and apiythibg 
in the way of flesh, pjatrid or plher- 
wise, is acceptable. The swine, the bu^alo^ 
the cow, the buyock ai|d even snoep, in many 
parts of India are drivep daily to^ the purlieus 
of the towns. The cry of thy jackal is peculiar j 
it is composed, of a succession of half«b,arking, 
half-waiting cries, on different notes. ^ hen pro * 
perly pronounced there is no better illustration 
of it than the following words, set to the mu- 
lie of the animals voice :— 

•—A dead hindoo ! A dead hindoo I 
T-W^re-WhSm I where-whSre ? 
-^Here-here / here-here ? 

The jackal in the peninsula of I^ia and 
in the low country of Ceylon hunts in packs, 
headed a l^der, and they h^e been 
seen to sassult and pull down a deer. The 
amall number of i>^ districts they 
infeat is ascribed to depredations. When 
vg jackal has brought downgame and killed 
tit, ita first impulse is to hide it in the nearest 
fungK whence be isspes with an air of easy in- 
ditfferepse, to, observe any thing more 

powerful than himself may be a| hand, from 
which ha might emcpuuter the risk of being 
despoiled bf his capture. If the coast be 
clear, he relvw to the ooncealad carpase, and, 
followed by his aompanions, carries it away. 


But if a man be in sight, or any other animal 
to be avoided, the jackal has iKen seen to seize 
8 cocoanut husti in his mouth, or any similar 
substance, and fly at full spend, af if eager to 
carry off his pretended prize, returning for the 
real booty at some more convenient season. 

They are subject to hydrophobia, pnd in¬ 
stances are frequent of cattle being bitten 
by them and dying in oousequence. , An 
excrescence or small horny cone about half ap 
inch in length, and concealed by a tuft hair 
is sometimes found on the head of the jackah 
This the Singhalese call narri-comboo ; 
and they aver that the possessor of this 
can command by its instrumentality the 
realisation of every wish, and that if stolen or 
lost by him, it will invariably return of its own 
accord. Those who have jewels to conceal 
rest in perfect security,if, along with them,they 
can deposit a narricoomboo, fully convinced 
that its presence is an effectual safeguard 
against robbers. The words of Psalm Ixiii. 
10, “ they shall be a portion for foxes,’* 
appear obscure : but if they be rendered, ‘ they 
shall be a portion for jackals,* the anathema 
becomes plain and striking to a hindoo, in 
whose country the disgusting sight of jackals, 
deyou^ing human bodies may bp seen every 
day. So ravenous are those animals, that they 
are said to steal infants as they lie by the breast 
of the mother; and sick persons who lie friend¬ 
less in the street or by the side of the Ganges, 
are said sometimes devoured alive by these 
animals hi the night.— Tennant's Sketches of 
the Natural History of CeyloTi, jp, 36-37. 
BoiheiCs Travels from the East^ p» 261. 
Ward's Hindoos* Adam's Naturalist in 
India* 

JACKDAW, the common European Jack¬ 
daw, Corvus monedula of Europe, Siberia, 
Barbary, W, Asia, Peshawur valley, and 
Kashmir, may be seen in flocks m winter in the 
northern frontier of the Punjaub, associated 
with the Cornish chough end the ,rook. The 
first two come from Cashmere^ where .they are 
found in great abnndince, during the 
but the rook, if ever seen in Kashmir, is only 
a cold weather visitor and seems come,from 
the west, inaimuch as it m .|aid to be coxamon 
in Afghauistan* It appears at &wul,Puidee in 
flocks about the beginning of September, it is 
found in winter as fgr south liabrwe an^ 
disappears entirely in March. The < nooded 
crow has been brought, from j^ortiiern Afghan¬ 
istan, and is mentioned by Lieutenant Wood 
in hif .irsvels as commpn in K^nduz, but it is 
not found in Cashmere or in the Punjaub. 
Besides these British birds, tbe chimney awaill^tr 
makes itsappearanceinOotober and Ipav^agaju^ 
in spring, for the straw built ^ds of Cashmmak 
where it breeds and spends the summer mouthe* 
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. SACK WOOD. 


JACK WOOD. 


Hje white temped mattiti and sand martin are JACOB, grandson of Abraham, a patriarch 
both likewise migratory, and repair to Cash- of the Israelites I Jacob was father of twelve 
mere and Ladakh in summer. The black and sons who founded the twelve tribes of the He- 
atpine sWifti rcmhin longer, and may be seen brews he went to Egypt B.C. 2747-C— Bunsen. 
careering about dating the summer evenings, JACOB, Major General John. Wrote a 
especially after a Shower of rain. The ring, pamphlet, on irt-egular cavalry Bombay, 1«46, 
dove is a resident on the^bb-Himalaya. The and also on several subjects connected with 
dOmihon'starling is plentiful in the horth as the organisation of armies. Born 11th January 
elsewhere in Hindoostan. The lapwing (Vanel- 1812, he fell a victim to fever in 18d0, in 
las criStatus) arrives in flocks in the beginning Sind. Though he never directed regularope- 
of NbVehiber, and departs fot'the West early in rations on an extensive scale, he had taken 
spring ^ its summer residence has not oeen notable part in eventful campaigns, and had 
found t^st, but it must be common in certain fbttght in great battles with memorable valour, 
parts of Persia and Afghanistan. The com- He Was endowed in an uncommon degree with 
mon and jack snipe, with a few painted snipe, those personal gifts which enable one man to 
appear in the Rawal Pindee in February and exercise an ascendancy over thonsands, and 
March, and are procured as many as thirty which, in all situations and all ages of the world, 
couple at a time. Nearly all the water fowl have constituted the material of heroes. With the 
met with in the rivers and marshes of the single exception of Sir James Outrara, he repre- 
norlh West come from the Tartarian lakes, seated, perhaps more vividly than any soldier 
where they may be found breeding. After of his time, that natural and inherent superi- 
a sultry day it is usual to see the Wire- ority of power, which when expressed in the 
tailed swallow skitoming over the plains, and race instead of the indivkJnal, gives the Bri- 
by the aide of pools and strMras a solitary tish nation the dominion over India. He en- 
green sandpiper (Tetanus ochropus) is not tered the Bombay Artillery, in 1828, and he 
rare. The brown backed heron (Ardeola participated, as an artillery officer, in the 
leucoptera) also occurs in such situations. The ‘Afghan campaigns, but he did not accompany 
black ibis (G. papillosus,) with its red crown, the expedition all the Way to Cabul. In the 

is seen during the cold months ; flying, along year 1841, 500 caviliers were enrolled as the 

v^th the rooks and European jackdaws, and Sind Horse and Col. Outrarn selected Jacob 
besides, On the marshes about, the great and for the chief command. At the campaigns and 
little bitterns, with the spotted rail, are not conquest of Sind which ensued, on the field of 
uncommon. Of the other European birds Mecani, Jacob’s Horse and Jacob himself esta- 
rtfay be noticed the short-eared owl, moor blished a name which was never afterwards 
buzzard, the pale harrier, Circus swainsonii, sullied or obscured. After Sind had been an- 
the cormorant ruff, and smew, all coming and nexed to the British territories from a few 
departing with the winter months.— Adams. troops the force was gradually expanded till 
JACK FRUIT TREE. Eng. Artocarpus it included two strong regiments, and mustered 
iniegrifolia.-^Ztww. 1,600 of the best horsemen in India. To 

JACK WOOD. Anglo-Malay. these soldiers was intrusted, the patrol of the 

Phunsi. Giuz. Nangka. Malay. **'«y "«'•« into 

Funsi. ,, Uram Pila. Maleal. inconsiderable detachments, sometimes of less 

Phannas. .. HinOv Filla maram . Tam. than 50 men each, their vigilance, fidelity, and 

Fanaa ?. ,, intelligence were such as to ensure the perfect 

The Artocarpus integrifolia, grows in culti- protection of the province. Jacob was still the 
vhted grounds, and is of value for its fruit, sole head of this formidable body, as command- 
and its timber. In many places it is found ant of both regiments together, assisted 
two feet and a half in diameter, and from simply by two lieutenants in each. Five Eu- 
thirty to thirty-five feet high. It has an excel- ropeans thus Controlled nearly 2,000 of the 
lent timber and in Oanara, it was preferred by fiercest sWordsmeu of the East, and with sbbh 
Tippu sultan for the Grab vessels built at absolute effect, that it Was said not a troCphr 
the naval depOt, Honore. In Ceylon, at Point in the corps knew any will but that of fiis 
de Galle, it is used by the furniture makers for colonel. Their discipline was perfection itself; 
chairs, couches, &c., for which purpose it an- thCir devotion unquestioned ; their loyalty 
swers Well; and, if polished with care, its never impeached. Jacob by his precepts no 
brilliant colour is superior to that of mahogany, less than his example laboured to enforce the 
When cut down, it is yellow, but turns dark theory that Eiriropeans were naturally su- 
and improves by age. In England it is used perior to Asiatics, and that the latter sO far 
as Weil as satin wood for making backs of from resenting such ascendancy, desired nothing 
hairbrushes, &c .—Foresia of Maloibar better than to profit by it. All they wanted 
and Oanara, See Artocarpus iUiegrifolia. was to obey, provided only that their obedience 
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:rAOQUSIIONT« 


JADE. 


/was cliaUenged by one clearly competent to 
demand it. Place no man said he, in command 
uideas he is qualified to impress and govern by 
proofs of personal excellence, and, when you 
have got such a man, leave those whom he is 
to govern with no idea of atiy authority but 
his. Instead of teaching natives to look up to 
some central and remote jurisdiction, give them 
their plain and visible lord in their command¬ 
ing oftioer, and in him only. Instead of diiut- 
id^lm magical influence of race by multiply- 
ii^'^uropean officers, and thus exhibiting 
icESrmr specimens of the dominant class, 
concentrate power and effect by making these 
rulers rare and absolute. Facilitate their work 
by giving them every species of personal autho¬ 
rity under definite instructions ; teach the 
unlive soldier to look up to a man, ever present 
with him, in whom be recognizes a natural ex¬ 
pression of that government which otherwise 
he can only dimly understand, and then you 
may save nine-tenths of your officers and rely 
implicitly upon the devotion of your troops. 
Perhaps it is true that 50 Jacobs, with 200 
subalterns, could have organized and controlled 
in admirable fashion a native army of 100,000 
men—but 50 Jacobs are not always to be 
found. His redoubtable soldiers, were not 
raised on the frontier from Pathana or Beloo- 
ciiees, but were pure Hinduatanees, with a few 
recruits of similar character from the Deccan. 
Jacob’s raw material was exactly that of the 
Bengal and Bombay armies, and approximated, 
indeed, more nearly to the former model than 
the latter. When we refiect that from this 
material-—since thought so essentially worth¬ 
less—Colonel Jacob did actually construct and 
maintain a body of the finest, and, as far as 
we can tell, the most faithful horsemen in the 
world, we shall obtain some idea of the extra¬ 
ordinary powers, of one of the best represen¬ 
tatives of Englaiurs ascendancy in tlie East.— 
Home News^Jany. 10, 185 9. 

JACOB, Miijor LeGKAND, (1851) Resi¬ 
dent at Bhooj. Author of an Account of 
Gumli or Bhumli : Report on the iron in 
Kattywar ; its comparative value witii British 
metal ; mines, and means of smelting ore, 
Lond. As. Trans, vola. v. 73 ; viii. 98,—Brief 
historical, geological, and statistical, memoir 
on Okhamandul in Bom. Geo. Trans. vol« v. 
167.—Report on the district of Babriowar, 
Ibid, vol. vii. 700.—Inscriptions from Pali- 
tiaiia, in Bom. As. Trans, vol. i. 66.—On the 
Asoka inscriptions, Girnar, Ibid, 267.— Dr. 
BuiU'e Catalogue* 

JACOB’S WELL, in the valley of Nablous, 
a few miles south of Shechem. It is 75 feet 
deep. 

J.4CQUEMONT, VICTOR, born at Paris 
1801, died at Bombay 7th December 183 J. j 


Wasf a travelling naturalist to the Royal Musetfm 
of Natural History at Paris, during the years 
1828-9, 1830-1 and 32, He travelled in the 
Himalayas, Ladak, India, Tibet, Punjab, and 
Cashmere. His travels were published in the 
form of letters to his relatives. 

JACYNTH. A gem owing its deep orange 
color to the presence of zircon. It is the 
gulmaidah of India. 

JADABILLAY. Tam. a woman’s head or-* 
nament in the Tamil country. See Jewellery. 

JADE. Axe stone. 

Yu, Chin. pp 

The term jade, has been given to aC'.^^ral mi¬ 
nerals, serpentine, nephrite and saussurke, 
which resemble each other but little, except iu 
colour. The Chinese estimate their celebrated 
jade stone very highly, and there are numerous 
shops, both for cutting it and exposing it for 
sale, carved into all those curious and fantastic 
forms, for executing which this people are so 
well known. Its value in the eyes of the Chinese 
depends chiefly upon its sonorousness and color, 
rhe moat valued specimens |ire brought from. 
Yunnan and Khoten ; a greenish white colour 
is the most highly prized, but a plain color of 
any shade Is not much esteemed. A cargo of this 
mineral was imported into Canton from New 
Holland not long ago, but the Chinese would 
not purchase it, owing to a faney taken against 
its origin and color. The patient toil of the 
workers in this bard and lustreless mineral is 
only equalled by the prodigious admiration it 
is held in and both fairly exhibit the singular 
taste and skill of the Chinese. Its colour is 
usually a greenish white, passing into a greyish- 
green and dark grass-green ; internally it is 
scarcely glimmering. Its fracture is splintery, 
splinteis white, mass semi-transparent and 
cloudy ; it scratches glass strongly but rock- 
crystal does not scratch it. Jade is found in 
China, Burmah, Yunnun, Khoten and Egypt 
and is used as dagger bandies, cups, vases. Tiie 
pale greenish varieties are the best : bangles 
made of jade come from Mogoung, in the 
north of Burmah, the bright green tint seen in 
these specimens is the characteristic peculiarity 
of the Burmese jade. 'I'he Chinese have a per¬ 
fect mania for jade, using it for Mandarins’ 
buttons, pipemouth pieces, and various articles 
of personal ornament and luxury. They esti¬ 
mate it according to the purity of the white 
and brightness of the green tints. Jade bangles 
of Burmah of second quality cost 125 Rupees 
orl 2£ 1 Os. A Chinaman who sold a pair showed 
specimens which he said would fetch in Chinn 
sixty times its weight in silver, and he said 
that the really first-rate jade is sold for as 
much as forty times its weight in gold ; this 
appears incredible, but all enquiry tends to 
show that the Chinese will give almost anything 
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JAFt^^^ABAP. 


fQf the fipcst jndf • J«de «l 9 od high in ih^Af 
oif the Mongols, 6gMre8 largely in 
legend^ and tliefr poetry. It iarelated that 
when Opengbjz nraa proclaimed Kbagaa oa the 
gn^y ibeaflo^a of the river Kerulap, a certain 
atpne spontaneously devr asunder, and disclos* 
^ a great seal of graven jade, which was kept 
as,a palladium by his descendants, and waa 
ainapat the pply thing saved by the last em¬ 
peror pf his bouse when flying from the 
Chinese insurgents. The Mongo) word for jade 
is kbas, 'i-'be mountain near Khotan, which 
supplies some of the best jade, is called, ac¬ 
cording to Timkowski^ Mirjai, or Kaah-tash 
(^urk. Jade rock’*). The Tartar name may 
h^ve some connection with the Persian word | 
khas, royal, noble. Crawfurd technically i 
styles the Burmese jade “ noble serpentine, , 
and ill the narrative of Goes the jade of Yar- | 
kaud is spoken of as “ marmoris illius apud 
Sinas nobilissimi.”— Schmidt, pp. 71, 133. 
Tule Cathay, /• />. 130. Cat. Exhibition 1862. 
Fortune's jy'andtrings, p, 88. Williams' Mid. 
King, page 243. 

JADGHAL OR LUMRI, a race in Las.— 
Masson. Nafrative,p. 51. 

JADLCHETTU. Tbl. Semccarpus anacar- 
dium. 

JADIKAT. Tam. Myristica moschata. 

JADlPtJTRI. Tam. Mace. Jadiputri Tailam. 
Tam. Nutmeg butter; Nutmeg oil. 

JADO^ one of the low castes in a village,— 
the same as BZumeen. In some places, the 
term is equivalent to soodra.— 

JADON, Yadu, or Yaduva, a tribe of Raj¬ 
poots of the Chunderbunsa division, who 
profess to trace their origin in a direct 
line from Krishna. Yadu is the patronymic 
of all the descendants of Buddha, the an¬ 
cestor of the Lunar race, of which the^ most 
conspicuous are now the Bhuttee and the 
Jareja ; but the title of Jadon ,is now exclu¬ 
sively applied to the tribe which appears never 
to have strayed far from the limits of the 
ancient Suraseni, and we consequently hud 
them still in consideralile numbers in that 
neighbourhood. They are considered spirited 
farmers. All these have adopted the practice 
of second marriages, and are now considered 
of au inferior rank to their brethren in Kerow- 
lie.— 

JADOO-PALUNG, Bbno^ Salicornia 
liidioa. 

JADROON, a race from a wild district near 
Kelat-i-Ghilzi. 

JADU. Hind. Enchantment ; hence Jadu- 
gar, a soroerer. 

JADfJKUTTA, a river of Syihet. 

JAOGN or Gadun, a race on the right 
bank of the Indus where that river issues from 
the Himalaya near Torbela. They have been 


supposed to be Bajppts, bui^^ they are Pathans 
who speak Pushtoo.— OamphiH, p. SI. 

JAbt>VAR. Hind. Ourcuma zpdoaria. 

JAD. YADU, a branch of the Abir. 

JABDAD. Pass. SigaiSes a place ; em¬ 
ployment ; also, in accounts, asaeta, fun^, re¬ 
sources. 

JAE-NAMAZ. Pbrs. A place of prayer ; 
vulgo Janeemaz, or Mooaalla. 

JAEPHAL. Hind. Myristica moschatat 

JAES, a tribe of Soorujbunsee Rajpoots 
resident in the pergunuahs of Nohjheel and 
Maat in Muttra in which they were formerly 
more numerous than they are at present.— 
Elliot. 

JAETT, gladiators in the south of India 
Jetti, Colonel Tod mentions that one of the 
courts in Kutch funds were set apart for Jaeti, 
at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annum. 
In the ukhara (arena) prize-fighters Asman 
iikhlatia, is their phrase for victory, when 
he vanquished is thrown upon his back and 
kept in that attitude.— Tod's Mojasthan, Vol. 
II. p. 589. See Jetti. 

JAF, a very large predatory tribe residing 
near Kanaki, on the Dialla, dependant on Tur¬ 
key, and qpmbering about 2^,000 families. 
They inhabit in winter the plains of Sulima- 
niah and Zobab, and in summer migrate to the 
mountain of Ardelan. They are the most 
warlike and unruly of all the Kurdish tribes. 
The Jaf tribe inhabit the highest moun- 
taiuo on the frontier of tlie territory of the 
Vuii of Sinua. They are a hoe-looking, brave, 
people, but esteemed exceedingly uncivilized 
and barbarous even by the Kurds. Their 
dialect of Kurdish differs considerably from 
that of the Bebbeh Kurd ; and tboir appear¬ 
ance is so singular that they are easily recog¬ 
nized. They form a body of yeomanry ca¬ 
valry in number about 2,000, which follows the 
Bey when he is summoned to attend bis feudal 
lord, the pnaha of Sulimania in the field.— 
Ferrier Caravan Journeys, p. 68.— Rich's 
Residence in Koordistan, Vol, /. p. 112, 
See Koordistan. 

JAFFA, the ancient Joppa, the nearest sea-, 
port to Jerusalem, is about 30 miles south of 
Cmsarea. It is the sea port of Jerusalem and 
is built on a hill jutting into the sea. It has 
seen St. Paul, Fompey, Salah-ud'din, pnd Ns- 
poleoii.At one hour’s journey from Jalia isYabne, 
the ancient Jabneri or Jamnia, still a consider, 
able village. At four hours’journey, or about 
twelve miles, is Edzoud, the ancient Azotus 
and the Ashdod of Scripture 2. Ckron. xxvi, 
6.'^Robinson's Travels, Palestine and Syria, 
Vol./. p.p. 

JAFFEKABAD, on the Guzerat coast, 4 q 
lat. 208 oil' N., has tile best river on the coMt. 
The chief of Jafierabad,who resides in Gajerat; 
the sidi of Janjira^who resides in the Konkaui 
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^dtxht nawiib of Sucbe^tt arc all of AfrlCttn daCciog giria, ihc Deva^asi, b^loilgiog to ibc 
origin. . . t^xxiple) exhibit th^if prQfetsibnid shiQ'td 

J AFFEEI GUNDI. Dck. Gdiiy^hretta adjoining btrfldiiig. Twelre festivals ai^ci 
gJobosa. ^ brated darirtg the year, the pnnoiph ^ 

JAFFERI OATH. Tbia oath fe cdiiBidered ttbiob is tbe RaFb Jattra. The ie^pM 
by mahomedaiia to be more eolemli tfinn that of JagaoCtba are said tb be numerous io 
used in British Indian Courts. Its words, Bengal, of C pyramidical fcrttf* During the 
Aksamto B’llla liil Jabbar, il Kabar, il Mu- intervals of itorship they arc shut tip. The 
takabbir, il Muntakim, mean, I swear in the image of this god at Jaggemath ih Orissa, is a 
name of the OmuipOient, Indignant, High and rude block of wo6d, and has a frightful visCg^ 

Avenging God. with a distended mouth. His arms which as 

JAFFNA. A district and town in Ceylon. In he was fdhned without any, have been given to 
the sandy parts of Jaffna a hollow palmyra is him by the priests, are of gold. He is gof« 
inserted to form a well, geoitsly drfessed, as are also the other two Idols 

JAFKA. Tbl. Bixa orellana, Arnoito. which accompany him* In a compartment rb 

JAG. Amongst the Mahrattas, if a sudra die the temple of Bama, he is represented in com* 
suddenly^ bis family hold a riotous vigil on the pany with Bala Rama and Subhadra without 
10th night after the demise, it is called Jagar, arms or legs. The temple is built on a low 
and the object is to compel the spirit of the sandy plain about VJ mile from the shorC. 
deceased to enter the body of the son or of T'he car is painted with obscene bgureC. 
some other person to reveal any secret matter In the festivals at this liindu temple the 
desired to be known. The word is from jagna to images brought forward are those of 
GIo93, Krishna his brother Bnlarama and sister Siib- 

JAGA or Jaga*bhat^ a division of the ahdra, and the populace reproach Krishna and 
Bhat iribe.^B^if^. his sister for having indulged in a criraihal 

JAGADDHAUA. See Kala; Priyanath. intimacy. In the Mallabharatn, Subahdra fc 
.1 AGANBANSI, a brahman tribe of zamin- stated to have been married to Arjuna : BalrCiba 
dars in the Fattehpur zilla*’-/A75. and Subadra are also accused.— Goh. 

JAGANNATH, Jagannatha, vernacularly Hind, 2 ^, b2. 

Juggeroath,from Yogaiiat'ha, Lord of the world, JAGAN NARAYANA. See Inscriptions. 
18 a name now especially applied to Vishnu in JAGATI DASaUI. Religious mendicants in 
the form in which he is worshipped at the temple Mysore, who beat a gong when begging —^ IPiT**. 
of Jaganath at Fufi in Orissa. All the land JAGAT POINT, a projecting land in GuZe* 
within 20 miles round this pagoda is consider- rat. 

ed holy, but the most sacred spot is an area of JAG A UNDU ? An article of Jewellery. 

about six hundred and fifty feet square, which JAGDALAK, the Afghans were defeated at 

cotuains fifty temples. The most conspicuous this place on the 9th September 1842. 

of these is a lofty tower about one hundred and JAGERIA ABYSSINICA. Sprekg. Syfi. 

eighty-four feet in height and obOut twenty- of Guizotia oleilera.—D. G, 

eight feet square inside, called the Bur Dewali, JAGERIA CALENDULACEA. S^bekg. 

in which the idol, and his brother and sister Syn o(-Wedelia caleudulaoea. — Leas, 

Shibhadra, are lodged. Adjoining are two JAGGERY. Eng. Uuclarified palm sugar 

pyramidicaVbuildiiigs. In one, about forty feet or treacl0. Cocoanut palm. Borassus flabelli- 
squnre, the idol is worshipped, and in the other formis, Oaryota urens. See Goor. 
the food prspaVed for the pilgrims is dislribwt- JAGGON. Malay. 5!!ea mays. Indian Corn, 

ed. These buildings were erected in A. D. JAGGBI. A palm, named iO Sulhafra 

1198; The walls are covered with statues, anau, and by the eastern Malay, gomuto, is the 
itlany of which are in highly indecent postures. Borassus gomutus of Loureiro, the Saguerus 
The grand entrance is on the easteni side, and pinnatus of the Batavian Transactions the 
close to the outer wall stands an elegant stone Cleophora of Gasrtiier and the Arenga sacchaH- 
column, thirty-6re feet in heiglvt, the shaft of fera of modern botanists. Its leaves are lofi'g 
which is formed of a single block of basalt, and narrow, and though naturally tending 
presenting sixteen eidesk The pedestal is to a point, ard scarcely ever found petffect, 
nobly ornamented. The celumn is surrounded but always jagged at the end. The fridt 
by li finely sculptured statue of Hanuman, the grows in bunches of thirty or forty together, 
monkey chief of the Bamayana. The establish- on strings three or four feet long, several of 
mentof priests and others belodgingto the tern- thdm hang from one shoot. In order to pro- 
pie has been stated to consist of tbree4housand cure the uira or toddy (held in higher esti- 
nine-hundred families, for Whom the daily mation than that from the ^ocoanut*tjbe), ode 
provistOB isenortDOttSi The holy food is pre- of these shobt's for fructifidation is cuttfflfa 
settled to the idol three times a day. His meal few inches from the stem, the remaining part 
lasts about an hour, during which time Ihe are tied up and beaten, and an incision is then 
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JAaURUNU. 


JAHNA^I, 


lU^de^ from which jth^ liqupr distils into 9 ves¬ 
sel or bamboo cloaeljr faster ed beneath. This 
replaced every l^weuly-four hourst The 
^au pelm produces also sago and the 
repjartable siibataiype rcsemblieg oosrfe black 
horse j^ir, called i/u and 
used for making cordaga pf a very expeheni 
kind, as well as for many ptH^r pprpPSCS| being 
nearly incorruptible, It encompasses the a-cm 
of the t^ree. and is seemingly botimd tp it by 
thicker fibres or twigs, of which the natives 
make pens for writing. Toddy is likewise 
procured from the. lontar or ^orassua dabelii* 
fprmis apd iaggri is now made fVQffJ the juice 
of almost all the palmi^ the tala of tjhe hind us. 
The word jaggeri is evidently the shflkar pf the 
t^ersiaps, tbe iHatip sapeharura, and sugar. 
r^MO‘ndtrC% Uu%* of Sumfiira^ 88 . 

JA 6 GURI, Oak. Mar* Antiaris ianoxia^^ 
Bluine* R%mphw, 

JAGHDAL. See Kelat* 

JAG HIE, The state revenues of a traot of 
land asaigned, with or without conditions, to a 
servant of the state, with the power to collect 
and appropriate the state revenue and carry on 
the general administration. This tenure was 
most common under the mahoinmedan govern^ 
ment. The jaghir given to the English East 
India Company by the nabobs of the Carnatio 
extended from Madras to the Pulicat lake, 
lUfTthward ; to Atamprave southwards; and 
westward, beyond Oonjeveram i that is, about 
IQ’S British miles alongshqrf,and 47 inland; 
in the widest part This jaghir is now known 
as the Chingleput collectorate.-^A7Z/oA /fejs- 
mlV* VmxoiVfp, 364. 

JAGHIRDAR. Hind, Pbrs. Holder of a 
Jaghir. 

^ JAGLAIN. A Jat clan, proprietors of a few 
villages in Faneeput Bangur .—Elliot Supp. 
Ol'ogaary, 

JAGN'AS. See Inscriptions, p. 389, 
JAGNI. Hind. A flambeadJt. 

JAGO. See Koeeb, 

JAGONG-KADOK. Mat^AY. Ngme of a 
vegetable in use at KaUok* 

JAGRJSE. 

Jj^nd An. I Ouda,, Qnra.S 4 NS. 

epempta sugar Bombay. I Vellam...... Tam. 

dagrf,Qur... HinP. |NaIU Bellum. Tel. 

The j|ag];ep of Judin, is unrehiied sugar prp.^ 
dpppd by evaporating the juices of pwlmsi the 
CQppauut, the df^te, the C>ryotA urens, the Stc ; 
p^myi'9vihe KpmuU tha values 
expQrf.ed from India were in 18^7*8 £34,0^24; 
iU , J859-6Q i|W2,953-8.9^^V0,5h3 1860-61 
and in 186I«2 £3,1^0 ninety pec cent, of 
wj^ich f**o*?^ Madras, §ea* Sugar, 

J^GlJNG. Malay. Jav. Maiae, Eeemayz. 

JAGURV^tJ. Sans. From ^gree, to be 
ayrakie, Sep ^Tag* 


I JAH. p£RSk The second title amongst 
malioroedans in India, as Asof Jah, Azim-Jah* 

JAH AN. Hind. Pbus. the wprld. Hence, 
Jahan*gir world-conqueror. Jahanpnnah world** 
protector, meaning your majesty.’* 

JAHANGIR, A title of Tu Mahomedgrsnd 
son of Timur, He entered India in A. !>• 1398, 
by way of Ghazni, and took Multan, and then 
re-jcinecl the main army under Timur. Timur 
gayejiim the government of all his Indian 
conquests and named him his universal heir, 
hut six months after t)i6 death of Timur, in 
1404, he was assassinated. 

JAHANGIR, an emperor of India, in iSll, 
who granted to the English a site for a faetpry 
at Surat. His tomb is in Shahdra, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, eleven miles distant from 
Lahore. It is constructed entirely of marble, of 
tine workmanship, beneath which rests the 
body of the monarch* The tomb of bis wife, 
Nur-mahal, previously the wife of Sher Afgan, 
has been ruined ; precious atones were daily 
carried away by the restless Sikhs. His drink¬ 
ing cup ivas formed out of a large ruby. A 
few years ago, it had been placed for sale 
in one of the English jewellery shops at Calcutta 
by the ex-king of Lucknow. The cup had been 
scooped hollow out of an uncommonly large 
sized ruby move than three inches long, by as 
many broad, in the fashion of a goblet, with tha 
name of Jehangir inscribed upon it in golden 
characters. Side by side was placed also a 
similar but smaller cup, with a leg to stand on 
which had belonged to the great limur. 
The cup having passed into private property, 
its whereabouts cannot be any more traced. 
Mohun Travels, p. 17, Tr . Hind, V, p. 
46Q. 

JAHANNAM. Ar. Hind. Pfiaa. hell, the 
Gehenna of Scripture. 

JAHKTUB. Bali. Ginger. 

JAHE^. Akab. or Mayndhce. Hind. 
ipahomedan bride's bridal paraphernalia, whiej 
ip pairied in procession to the bridegroomj 
house, consisting of clothes, garlands, dressii 
caa^s, trinketsand a number of articles of .furj 
ture. This is the^ dowry and is the lady^ 
property, descetida to her ohjldren, and iR 
case pf her dying without issue belong a ip her 
nearest of kin. Tho sqttUavent mado by iht 
bridegroom is called the mahr. The maliB is a 
religious obligation, without which no marriage 
is lawful; as, however, the bride is allowed 
tq remit an indefinite portion of it, it. is more 
generally owed than Scinde, 

Vol. /. i3* 389. 

JHIL. Hind. A lakc» a morass. 

JAHNAWI. Tim saqred tbrsed of (he hia- 
dus which the brahmins,^ in their saorot cfure*i 
monies, pall Yadnnpavita. also* iSandtafu 1 ieqa^ 
birth or twice-born are terms keqnoaiily; nieh 
with in works on the hiadu people, and 
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JAHRKJA. 


JAIN. 


indicate that the person to whom it is applied 
has received the zonnaar or sacriHcial cord. 
The artizan class of sudras in Southern India, 
engaged in five avocations, viz. :— 

Ooldamiths, KTomsahi. | Braziera, Kotj«igara 
Carpenters, VVodla. I aAd 

Blacksmiths, Komala. | StniieCutters,Sitngtra8li, 

nil wear it. They are sudras, and are divisions 
of the same race, for they intermarry. It is 
also worn by^ brahmans chetties. See 
Birth; Dwaiia: Jandiam, Poita, Zandiam, 
Zonnr'. * 

JAHN-NUGGER, is about four miles west 
of Nuddea, and below which the Ganges for¬ 
merly held its course. Brahmnditala, in .Tahn- 
nuggur, is a spot where human sacrifices 
were formerly offered to an imago of 
DoOrga and where a great mela is now 
annually held in July. One of the amtise- 
mehts in this mela, is the Jhapan or tlie exhi¬ 
bition of the skill of snake^catchors and snake- 
charmers, and purchase of their pharmacopoeia 
of antidotes.— T?\ of. Hind. Vol. L p. 41. 

JAHOO. Beng, Tamarix galljca. 
JAHREJA, a rajput clan who occupy parts 
of Kutch and Kattywar tlie different tribes of 
them who inhabit Hallaur and MucUoo Kaun- 
,t»,—are as under. 

Jnm-xadeb, Kubhur. Rharanee. Klinniaiiee. 
descendnnts Hewaoee. Biiananee. Ean.i. 
of the Jam. Weebauee, Amrun, Kao. 
Hurdol. Lakauce. Dil. Batach. 

Doongnranee. Moranee. Halla, and other 
Nungeea. • Ktindorya. Hapa. castes. 

Ummur. 

The Jahreja have been notorious for killing 
their infant daughters. They obtain in mar¬ 
riage the daughters of any of the numerous 
races of Rajputs and even find their facilities 
such as to allow of their being nice in seleo- 
tjng from the most respectable families, 
hey are furnished with wives by the Jhalla, 

I agela, Goil, Chura, Sumraa, Purmar, Surney, 
idAf Jaitwa, Wala, and Wadal tribes ; but 
lere seems to be a general pr^^ference in 

_^vour of the Jhalla. From the Jaitwa the 

Jahreja cannot have obtained any wives for a 
long time, as itis more than a century since 
any grewii«iip daughters have been seen among 
them. This fact is to be accounted for only by 
admitting that female infanticide was prevalent 
among them. Of this, indeed, there seems no 
reason to doubt; for, although they allow that 
the practice is sinful,and do not openly avow it 
they^aa well as the Jahreja among them, signed 
the instrument of abolition, ; however, this 
outrage on human nature is of comparatively 
recent origii^ and may without much hesita 
tion^ he isoribed to the example of the Jah¬ 
reja, in oonouirenoe with base and nier- 
cemry mfotlvHC, the influanc.v of'- example 
mid commanication; siays Colonel Wdlker, ' 


and the remark is of a cheering, as well as of a 
saddening nature, “ is caj[)able of procuriiig 
converts to the most criminal and flagiUoirs 
courses .''—Gormpondence relative to JSindoo 
Infanticide, p. 3S>—Report, par» )6169• 

Cor madf 8 Female Infanticide, p. 108, 

J.\l. Hind. Victory. 

JAL Hind. Oats. 

JAf. Hind. J^sminum officinale.. 

JAIANTI. Beng. Beshania mgyptiaca.— 
Pers: 

JAIDAD. Per 3. Assets, Sse Jaedad. 

JAILS. The native governments of India, 
had no Jails. Their punishments were im¬ 
mediate and consisted bf fine, branding, muiti- 
latidii or death. In the reign of Ranjit Singh 
there were not at any time, 100 men in pon- 
linement in the PanJab, and the first sanction 
asked for, when it fell to British rule was for 
jails to hold 10,000 prisoners. The space 
allowed to each prison in India is 648 cubic 
feet and 37 superficial feet as miniraa. In 
1864, there were 74,0JO prisoners in British 
India. 

JAIMINIYA ASWAMEDHA, a treatise on 
sacrifice, a work ascribed to Jaimini. See 
Vedas. 

JAIN*. This sect has been described by 
Professor Wilson, Major Moor and Mr. Cole¬ 
man, there are a few in Mysore, in the Canarese 
tract of the Ceded Districts, and in Guzerat and 
there are small bodies found in various parts of 
India. In its migrations to the countries sinoe 
its dispersion by the brahmans, buddhisnv has 
assumed and exhibited itself in a variety of 
shapes. At the present day its doctrines, as 
cherished among the Jaina of Guzerat and 
Rgpootana, differ widely from its mysteries, as 
administered by the Lama of Thibet; and both 
are equally distinct from the metaphysieal 
abstractions propounded by the monks of 
Nepal, or the philosophy of the Burmans. 
Its observances in Japan have undergone 
a still mire striking alteration from their 
vicinity to the Syntoo; and in China they 
have been similarly modified in their contact 
with the rationalism of Lao tseu and the social 
demonology of the Gonfucians. But, in each 
and in all, the distinction between the buddhist 
sects is in degree leather th^n essence • 
and the general concurrence is unbroken 
in all the grand essentials of the system. 
The Jain sect arose in the sixth or seventh 
osntury, were at their height in the eleventh, 
and declined in the twelfth, and are now, 
though very numerous, much scattered^ about 
the west of India and in Marwair. tlieir 
leading religious tenets consist' in~ It 
denial of the divine origin and infalUbilily 6f 
the Vedas ; seemidly, in the reverence of certain 
saints or holy mortals who acquiredf by'practices 
of self-denial and mortification, a" station 
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A«perior to that of the gods; and thirdly, 
e)ctrei]^ and even ludferbus tendenicsa for 
anini^l life. The disregard of the Vedas hnd 
venOrdtion Of mortnls are common to the 
Jain aiid Buddhist, and the fbjrtiier inYoltes 
a ni^lect of the rites which they )>reseribe, bat 
so far ae the doctrines which ' they teicli are 
conformable to Jain tenets, the Viidas are 
admitted and quoted as an authority. The 
huddhists,. although they, admit that an 
endless number of earthly Buddha’s, have 
existed; confine their reverence to seven. 
But tho Jain hect extetid their number to 24 of 
thilr past age, 24 bfiheir present, and 24 of 
the age to come. The statues of these, either 
All or In part, are collected in their temples, 
sometimes of colossal dimensions, and nsiially 
of black or white marble.' The objects held 
in highest esteem in Hindustan are Parswa. 
nath and Mahavira the twenty-third and 
twenty.fourth Jina of the present era. The 
generic names of a Jaina saint, expresses the 
ideas entertained of his character, by his vo¬ 
taries. He is, 

Jtigat prahhUy Lord of the world. 

Kshina Kermma, Free from bodily or cere¬ 
monial acts. 

Sarvajm, Omniscient. 

Adhiswara, Supreme lord. 

JMvadi Deva, God of Gods, 

TiHha-lcara or Tkthan Kara one who has 
crossed over Tiryaii anena^ that is, the world 
compared to the ocean. 

Kevaliy ThO possessor of spiritual nature, 
free from its investing sources of error. 

Arhaty Entitled to the homage of gods 
and men. 

Jina, The victor over all human passions 
and infirmities. 

The last of the Jina, was Mahavira, who 
was born bf Trlsala, wife of Siddhariba, of the 
family of Ikshwaku and prince of Pavana, in 
Baratakshetra, and he married Yasodfaa daugh¬ 
ter of the prince of Samaravira. He after¬ 
wards became a Digambafa or naked ascetic 
and led in silence an erratic life for 12 years, 
and during bis wanderings in this state he was 
repeatedly maltreated. He then commenced 
to lecture at Apapapuri in Bahar. His 
first ' disriples inhere brahmans of MSgada 
and ludrabhuti or Gotama of the brahman 
tribe of Gotama rishi who is not identical 
with^ the Gautama of the brahmans. Maha^ 
vira died at the* age of 72, 38 of which had 
been spent in religious duties. 

Acoordihg to the Jains the vital principle is 
a reel eidsiebbe animating in distinct portions, 
distinct”qodb^, and condbinnied to suffer the 


(Jiva) or the living and sentient principle ; and 
Inertia or AjivA, the various modifications bf 
inanimate matter. Though the forms abd cou- 
ditions of these msny change, as they are 
created they are imperishabm. With them. 
Pharma is virtue, and Adfaarma, vice/ The 
Jain faith Is Supposed to be amongst the most 
resent of all the religious systems iti India. 
Hema Chandra, one of their greatest writers, 
flourished in the end of the 12th. century, and 
the compiler of the Jain Puranasof ihePekhan, 
is said to have written at the end of the 9th 
century, and another book, the Kalpa Sutra 
was not composed earlier than the 12th or 
13th century. The Jain religion, never 
extended Itself into Bengal or Hindustan, for 
two princes of Benares professed buddhism up 
to the eleventh century. In western Marwar 
and all the territory subject to the Chalukya 
princes of Guserat, the Jain fsith became that 
of the ruling dynasty, about 1174, and Jain 
relics and followers are still abundant in Mar- 
war, Guzerat and the upper part of the Male- 
bar Coast. The Jain faith was introduced on 
the Coromandel Coast, in the 8th or 9th cen¬ 
tury, in the reign of Amoghversha, king of 
Tonda Mundalara. This, the 8th or 9th ceu- 
tury, seems to have been the earliest period of 
the existence of this religion, there, and it was 
no doubt but an offshoot of the buddhist faith. 
The Jain are at present divided into the 
Pigambsra or Skyclad, t. e. naked, and Swe- 
tambara, i. e, the white robed, the former of 
which is the widest diffused, and seems to havb 
the greatest claim to antiquity. All of the sect 
in the Dekkan and in western Ihdia appear to 
be Digambara Jain. IndeM the term Jain 
seems a new appellation, for in the early philo¬ 
sophical writings of the Hindus, they are styled 
Digambara or Nanga, but in the present day, 
the Digambara do not go naked except at meal 
time, fmt wear coloured garments. The Digam¬ 
bara a^l8ert that the women do never attain 
NirVan, but the Bwetambara admit the gentler 
sex to fimal annihilation. Thera are clerical as 
well as lay Jains, or Tati or Jati and the Sravaka, 
the former of whom lead a religious life and sub¬ 
sist on the alms which the latter supply. Thb 
Tati are sometimes collected in maths, Called 
by them Pasala and even whan abroad'in thb 
world they acknowledge a sort of obedietide to 
the head of the Pasala, of whieh they were OnCd 
members. The Tati never officiate as priests In 
the temples, the ceremonies being conducted 
by a member of the orthodox priesthood, a 
brahman duly trained for the purpose. They 
carry a brush to svVeep the ^dbd before tby 
tread upon it, never eat nor drink in the dm, 
lest they should iukdvertehtly swallodr aof itri 
sect, apd sometirbek wear a thip Cloth overlhehr 
mouths lest theff breath ^ehbufd demoU^ sbinb 


conHeqpeiioet of its aetibng b^/migration. The 
reality/of eletifentary ibatter'is also asserted, hs 
well ms'of godrf; demons, lieaVen aUd hell; AII 
existence is divisible into two beads. Life of the atomic ephemera, ' that frolic iU the sun^ 
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b^ams^ They wear their hMi* short or 
plucked out from the roots. They t)rafest coi|i- 
‘ lineace and poverty* ai}d pretend to pbse^ire 
frequent fasts and exercise profound abitrae* 
tion. Some of them are ppgaged in (ra^t and 
others are proprietors of luaths #pd find 

derive e comfortable ^itpport from Ijhe p^erings 
presented by thq secular votaries of Jioe^ T& I 


Jains of tbe aoiUb of India, are divided into 
castes^ blit ip north^n Hindustan, they are pf 
one c^te^refuse to mig^ \vith other hindus apd re¬ 
cognise eighty.four orders amongst tbemsplvef, 
between whom po intermarriages have taken 
place and many of whom do not ipterm^rry* 
This classification is called the Qc^phchdk pr 
Goty tbe family or race, whicli has been ^ob* 
stituted for the Verna, the Jati or caste. The 
s^ciilfr Jfains follow the usual professions pf I 
blUff[.)S. The Jains are to be found in eyery I 
province in HindusUn, collected chiefiy in ! 
towns, where, as merchants and bankers^ they ! 
usually form a very opulent portion of the com¬ 
munity. I’hey are numerous in Murshedabad, 
Benares and the Doab^ but they are most 
numerous in lilewar and Marwar ; numerous in 
Guzei^t, and in tbe upper part of the Malabar 
Coast^ and scattered tliroughout the Vcninsulp. 
'Hiey form a very lar^e division pC the popula-. 
tion of India, atnh wealth and ip- 

duence, a most important one. 

According to Mtuor Moor, some have 
considered the Jaina to bp a division 
^pf the sect of Buddha \ but the pyinoi' 
pal tenet of their faith is in direct oppoaition 
to the belief of that sect. The latter deny the 
existence pf a [supreme Being the former admit 
of one, but deny hia ppwerf and interference iw 
the regulation of the universe. Like the bud* 
dbists, tliey believe that there is a plurality 
of heavens and hells ; that opr rewards and 
punishments in them depend upon opr mpnit or 
demerit: and that the future births of n(^n are 
regulated by their goodness ip every state of 
auimal life. Like the brahmaps, tbe Jaina 
acknowledge a supreme Bcing^ but pey their 
devotion t.p divine objects of their own creation, 
with this (lifiference, that the brahmans represent 
th^ deities to be of heavenly descent, whereas, 
the Jain otyeotf of worship, like, but at thy 
samo Umo distinct from, thpse of the buddhists, 
gre mortal, pf alleged transoendent virtue^ vais- 
on h® bwltii4c by their piety, benevolence, 
ynd gopduess' ISqually with the buddhists, 
^hey dw tive dlyine authority of the Ve^laa, 
yet thc^ admit the images of the gods of the 
yj^ntio TClig^n jivto tbeir tempjes» and, it is 
oerfaip^yxteat wprfttp |;Hcm» i>ut con- 
sjdier tbm tq, bp [inferior to their oifw Tir’than- 
Thsy» tnyryfore, appear to blend, in 
pprtioMqf the two feiihiv advocating 
doctrines, scai^ceij less irrational than, those of 
atheisms, and nq l^ss wild than the heterpgs- 


nous polytlieism of thy brahmans. The Jaina 
derive their name (rsm the word JiuM to 
conquer>y because a daipa must overcoins tbe 
eight great crimes, vis., Catii^ at lHgbt,.or 
eating of tbo fruit of trees that give;milk; slay., 
ipg SO animat; tasting hou^ or flash; taking 
the wa^Hh of others, or taking by force a mar* 
rfed wpman ; eating flpujr* butter, qr qhqsse ; 


I and worshipping the gof$ ot other reJigjkma, 
though this last iiijupction attpngiy militafes 
against what hyS jhiat befoie been stated. The 
Jain extend the dootrina of beitevoldnee to^ 
wa'd sentient animals to a greater dcgiee than 
the buddhists with whom th^y In their 
belfef of trsnsmigratioun, A Jain XcUi or 
priest carries wjth him a broom made pf cotton 
threads to sweep the ground before him as he 
pasaes along, or as hp sits down,, lest hy shpukl 
tread or sit upon apd injure any thieg that has 
life. 4 alroug instance of. thfw strict wd^ 
herence to this article q£ their i^igtou is re^ 
iated in Major Seeley'ii work, the Wonders of 
Ellora An ascetic at Bcnarey waa» like the 
rest of the sect, extremely apprehensive of 
causing tbe death pf an animal. A £)uropean 
gave him a microscope to feok at the water he 
drank. On seeing the aniranlcuU he threw 
down and broke the instrument, and vowed ho 
would not drink water again. He kept hia 
promise, and died.** The jeUi pr yeti are 
usually taken from the Banya tribe and 
are devoted, in early life, to t|ie purposes of 
religion. They pass their uQyjiciate with p 
guru pr teaoher, and at a proper pprio^ 
admitted as paii. On this occasion a noyico 
is stripped pf his apparel, pod, with certain 
oeremonies, invested with the dress of his 
order. A blanket, a plate^ and a cloth for 
his provisions, a water-pot and his Uropm arc 
then given to him. 

Cofeman alsp says that the Jain h»vo 
been considered a subdivision of tbp buddM^t 
sect but they differ from H,4^sorae respects, as 
much as they do frqm the f)us in others, 
The buddbists do not udnj p,i;.*28, neilJfcwK 
do they believe ip a Supreme Beii%. The 
Jain do acknowledge one, but deny his 
power over, or interference in, either the prou? 
tipu of the world or anything contained in 
it. TIvey miglit.^berpforp, like the hudidhfeia, 
well dispard their belief alfQj(ethpr, f the 
buddhist admit into their ietpp)^ images 
brahminical deities, Uqt da xmt ja ^ * 


Ava, or ^iam, acknowfedge them as 
of worship ; the Jain botlv. admit them, and, 
ie aJlim*icd degree, so aclfpowledgo t)^m,. 
Jaina images qre jn Kanara,, , calfed 
a corruptipn of jaipadeva ; anq ^ (qil^ 
Clbinraypaun^ m;iy, parhaps,^, 1^ in 
correct Qrtho^aphy, Jsi|^raya*|iatana. 
the invasion of Mabmood of Obiizai, this rp- 
ligion seepm to have prevailed in the provlucea 
1?6 
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abd tti^ koiikjiiia. The hBl 6f fehutirurgi ^ 
Faliiiha ib thh Oobrfarar district ai thettiouth 
of oirCiimbay is dedioated to Adinath, 

tbedm of the 24 hiei'ophanta of the Jefin^ 
iiacli tdmpfe tlotitaida images in toaYble of 
AdihaCh bit dif' Other of the l^irt|SdOkfl^a 
albf peHi^ps ho fabHb df buthan Woittmanship 
iti is ip6i*e batcklatod to arbiise Wonder, 
adnfcifalfob aud tastibg ^^meifibran'ce Ilian Pa- 
Jitaiia ill its urii<ttte and mysterious perfection. 
No fabiflb of human wpffhiansliip in India, 
is thbirb Wondrods than PatiUiia* 

The jhins kssOrt that J'iiia, Maliavira) WaS 
the predbptbr of GOtSma, placing hiiU a few 
j-ears antbVibr to Gotama, in the year 569 ItV 
C. aiid befoi'e Vikramaditya. According 
to lb*, liilchahan cerlaiii Jaiil tribes psert tliat 
they came from Arabia and it is remarkable 
that the images of the Jaina have are woolly 
hertds. Some of these Idols cdlosaal to a degree 
|)erhaps iineqUalted, others are very diminutive, 
but the great bullc of this Sect, are undoubted¬ 
ly of Aryan origbi. At present 1n India, the 
AryS'ii ra^s hold to the three great religions, 
Jluddhism, B'rahminism, and Zoroastrianism, 
aiid the foTlovVers of iheJain belief ai-e all oftlds 
race, many of whom however, in Cashmere, Af¬ 
ghanistan add liajputana have become mahoiiie* 
<lans. Ail eminent Jain priest gave as a reason 
for the innovation of enshrining and worship* 
ping the forms of the twenty-four pontiffs. ■ 
that the worsfdp of Kaniya before and after 
the apotheosis, became miiet a rage amongst 
the u'onien who crowded his shrines, drawing 
after (hem all the youth of the Jains ; ami 
that, in consequence, they made a statue of 
Neini tO bOhuleraCt a fervour that threatened 
the existence of their sect. It is seldom we 
are furnished with such rational reasons for 
religious changes. The designation Vedya 
is Siill used as a term of reproach to the 
Jains and Buddhists. The ancient Persian 
fire worshippers, like the present Jain, placed 
a baUdaga over the mouth while worshipping. 

Dr. BrM In his “ Historical Research¬ 
es on the Origih and Principles of the Bud¬ 
dha aqd Jaina religions, furnishes several 
plates of inscriptions from the caves of Ka- 
nari, Karli, Ajunta, Ellora, Nasik, &c. The 
caves Of Udyagiri and of the Khaudagiri 
hills about' 20 miles from CDTTACK and five 
from Boban Eswara are next in antiquity to 
tbosO of Behar. They are built on the hills 
of Udyagiri and Khandagiri, the former are bud- 
dhist find the ohler, the latter probably Jaina- 
Many of the inscriptions are in the Lath cha¬ 
racter, and this gi^s their age as atitarior to 
the Ohriktiah era. The frieze sculpture in 
the Qahesgonfphia is superior to any in India 
and resembles that of the Sanchi tbpe at 
Lhilsa. In ft there are no gods, no figures of 


different sizes, tfor etWiVagpnee,^ ihb 
buddliist oaves herb, fnei^e. ^ib ,figufe|^ of 
Buddha, or any images. Tn a Jaii^a 
on E!handagiri, the 24 Tliii^aii^arH with jfeinbie 
energies are sculptured. 

Trim Jaina caves Occiir at fchanrfnKt^r/b 
f'Uttack add ifi the southern parts of 
But arO fe# and insignificant. There are cut 
in the robk of GWalior Port, a number of 
cotoasal figures, some (hirty to forty feet high, 
of brie of the Tlilrtaiikara, some sitting, some 
startdmg. Their dates are about tlie teuth or 
twelfth Oentury before Christ. 

Of the Behar caves in the neighbourhood 
of Rr\}dhgrlha, the Milk maid's cave, and 
BraliUuin gids' caVe, have inscriptions in liie 
Lath character. They are of about 200 B. C., 
ahd are the most anciebt caves of Indja. The 
Nagarjum cave and Halt Khaneh or S^tghur 
group are situated in the southern arm of the 
hill at some little distance frotii the Brahman 
gid and Milkmaid's cave. Another group is 
the neighbouring Karna ehapara and Lbmas 
RisM cave. 

Rive Jain images, in marble have been dug 
up at Ajmir with a Prakrit Inscription derived 
from the Pali, and the date. A. 1). 118*Hs 
on one image. The character used m the In* 
scrlpllon is Deva Nagari. The sect mcir ionetl 
is Jain, of the Uigamberi class. The name of 
one of the images, Prajtmnalh. Thes five 
iin.nges of nnkt d Jain saints were dug up at 
Ajmir, in a uiahomcdan burial ground ; and 
the inscriptions on them are curious for show* 
iiig the Prakrit (not Pali) of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury.— Ben, Ad Soc, Jour, Vol* VlLpage 53,. 

The principal Jain seats at present, are at 
Aboo and Girnar. Girnar is an emiiienl Jain 
locality, but Mount Aboo, in Jain estimation, 
is the holiest spot on earth. Dilwarra,according 
to tradition has been famous from a remote an¬ 
tiquity. Hindoo temples are said to have 
existed which to which^ since A. D, 1()S4, pil¬ 
grims have resorted; but all traces of them have 
disappeared ; on their traditional site, how¬ 
ever, at Dilwarra, Binaul Sah, a rich jain mer¬ 
chant and others, erected the celeberated jain 
temples which are now there. The Jain priests 
of Aboo are chosen from amongst the youth 
of the Ossi tribe or Oswa) of the Marwart 
people. They never marry but live a sadbu or 
pure ascetic life and are scrupulously careful to 
avoid destruction of animal life. They move 
about with a cloth over their mouths to prevent 
insects entering ; they use incessantly a small 
brush or broom to sweep aride all living crea¬ 
tures, they eat seldom generally ,once d^ily 
and they never pdrtHke of stale food lest in 
the interval since its cbokiug animalcuUc m^* 
have formed in it. Mariy of the people usual 
caHed Marwari lire almost all of the Jaiu 
religion. The conduct almost exclusively the 
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entire banHng busii^ees qf India. ^ Colonel Tod 
telU us that they are of Rajpoot origin, and one 
of tbettt, the Oswal is the richest and most 
nnitieroua of the eight^^our mercantile tribes 
of IVidia, and is said to amount to one hundred 
thousand faoiUies. They arq called /^Oswar* 
from their first settlement, the iowti of Ossb 
They are all of pure rajpoot birth ol no single 
tribe/but chiefly Pur8,9olanhi and Bhatti* All 
profess the Jain tenets, and the poutitfs of that 
faith roust be selected from the youth of OssL 
These great bankers and merchants are scattered 
throughout India, but are all known under one 
denomination, Marwari which is erroneously 
supposed to apply to the Jodpoor territory, 
whereas, in fact, it means belonging to Maroo, 
the desert. It is singular he adds (^Rajasthan ii. 
234) that the Wealth of India should centre in 
this region of comparative sterility. The Marr 
warl is essentially following similar mercantile 
pursuits to the vaisya komati of the Peninsula 
of India, viz, that of banker and merchant, to 
which, however, the Komati add tiiat of retail 
shopkeeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
iu the Peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies that he is a Mahsjao, aBania, a Baia, 
or Vais/meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question 
he explains that originally the Marwari was a 
rajpoot ; that there are twelve great tribes, of 
whom are the Oswal, Messar, Agarwala, Sara-* 
ogif Maddat'War, Par war, Bijaburgi, and five 
others. These all subdivide into innumerable 
** kap’* or clans in the Messar tribe alone, 
are 72 ; amongst whom are the Kathi and I 
Dhaga. All the Marwari adhere to the ** gotra^’ 
or exQgamic principle, taking their descent from 
a founder, and in their marriage ceremonies 
they abstain from the blood relationship, never 
marrying in their own gotra. Their widows 
never re-marry. 

Between them and the brahminicnl hindu, 
there has been, in Guzerat, a spirit of emula> 
tion from the most anciewt times. The Jaiu d<> 
not revere ' akya Muni, hut restrict their reve¬ 
rence to 24 Budd’ha, staled teerthankara who 
have attained annihilation. The last teerthan- 
kar was Maha-Vira, who died B. C. 600. 
They have maintRiiied their ground in Guzerat 
and in parts of Mysore and followers of their 
creed hold in their hands a large part of the 
wealth and trade of India. Their temples are 
maghiflcent, the most a ndent of them are at 
Girnar, the most exquisite on Mount Aboo 
the most extensive and s(ill flourishing at 
Shutroonjye near Palit’haua. The last men- 
Uoncd were beautified and restored by Siladilya 
and ft is the most ancient and most sacred of 
the Jain shrines of Guzerat* Almost every 
Indiau city has contributed to its aclo rnment. 
The numbers aud power of these sectarians are 
little known to Europeans, but in 1820, the 


pontiff of the Kbartrangatqba^ pne of the miiny 
branches of this faith, liad,. 11,000 clerical 
djsciples scattered over Ijpdia j a coipm^* 
nity, the Os^i, or Oswal, then 
100,000 families; and Ikan naif ot 

the mercantile wealth pf India pae|KS t^qugH 
the bands of the Jain laUy.^ J^anhan, and 
Saurashtra are the cradles of tbn la^ 
faith, and three put of. their fite sapied 
mounts, namely, Abu, PaUt^hans,^ and Girnar 
are in these countries. TI 19 officers of jtho 
state and revenue wqrp chiefly of the Jain 
as are the majority of the bankers, from Lahore 
to the ocean in Colonel Tod^s time* t'be chief 
magistrate and assessprs p[,justice, in dodipoor, 
and most of the towns of Rajaspban, were of 
I this sect; and as their duties were confined to 
I civil cases, they are as competent in these as 
! they are the reverse in criminal ca 8 e% from their 
tenets foibidding the sheddiug of olood. To 
this leading feature in their religion they ovre 
their political debasement : for Komarpal, the 
last king of Anhuiwara of the Jain faith, Would 
not march his armies in the rains, from the 
unavoidable sacrifice of animal life that must 
, have ensued. The strict Jain does not even 
maintain a lamp during that season^ lest it 
should attract moths to their destruction. 
Among the merchants of the Jain tribe, 
women are not, in %general, educated ; but 
when they are left widows at an early age they 
are in the habit of devoting themselves to 
Jati or priests with whom they abide, and 
from whom they learn not only the rites, but 
also to read the sacred books of their religion s 
they become, in fact, mendicant priestesses, 
and exercise considerable influence over the 
females of their tribe from the most remote 
period, Mewar has, afforded a refuge to the 
followers of the Jain faith, which was the reli¬ 
gion of Halabhi, the first capital of the Rana*s 
ancestors, and many moiuinients attest the 
support tills family has granted to its pro¬ 
fessors in all the vicissitudes of tbeir fortunes. 
One of the best preserved monmnental remains 
in India is a column in Cheetore. Most 
elaborately sculptured, full seventy feet in 
height, dedicated to Parswa-na’tb, the noblest 
remaius of sacred architecture, not in Mewar 
only but throughout Western India^ are 
Buddhist or Jain : and the many aocxept 
cities where this religion was fostered, have 
inscriptions which evince their prosperity in 
these countries, with whose history their own 
is interwoven and to their having ocpupieil 
a distinguished place in Rajpoot society; 
the libraries of Jesaulmer ,iu the desert, of 
Anhulwarra, the cradle of their faith, of 
Cambay, and other places of minor importance 
consist of thousands of volumes. T^esp are 
under the control, not of the priests alone, but 
of communities of the most wealthy and res« 
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|>eoiabl6 amongst the iaityt and are preserved 
in the crypts of iheir temples, which precaution 
ensured iheir preservation, as well as that of 
the statues of their deified tochers, when the 
temples themselves were destroyed by the 
mahoinroedau invaders, who paid more defer¬ 
ence to the images of Budd’ha than to those of 
Siva or Vishnu.. The preservation of the 
former may be owing to the natural formation 
of their statues ; for while many of Adinath, 
of Nemi, and of Parswa have escaped the 
hammer; there is scarcely an Apoll(/or a Venus 
of any antiquity, entire, from Lahore to Ha- 
meswara. The two arms of these tbeiats sufficed 
for their protection, while tlie statues of 
the polytheists have met with no mercy. 
Palit*hana, or the abode of the Pali, "^s 
fhe name of the town at the foot of the sacred 
mount Satrunjya (signifying victorious over the 
foe) the Jain temples on which are d<icred to 
Budhiswara, or the Lord of the Buddhist 
Palit’hana seems derived from the pastoral 
(pali) Scythic invaders bringing in their train 
the huddhist faith which appears indigenous 
to India. Palestine, which with the whole 
of Syria and Egypt, was ruled by the Yksos 
or Shepherd—kings, who for a season 
expelled the old Coptic race, may have bad a 
similar import to the Fali-t’liana founded by 
the Indo-8cythic Pali, The earliest objects 
of adoration in Kajputanah were the sun 
and moon, whose names designate the two 
grand races, Surya, and Chandra, or Indu. 
pMurha, son of Indu, married Ella, a grand¬ 
child of Surya, from which union sprung 
the indu race. I’hey deified Iheir ancestor 
Bud’ha, who continued to be the chief object 
of adoration until Krishna: hence ^he woi*' 
sliip of Bal-nath and Budha were coeval. That 
the iiomade tribes of Arabia, as well as those 
of Tartary and India, adored the same objects, 
we learn from the earliest writers; and Job, the 
probable contemporary of Hasti, the fomnler 
of the first capital of the Yadu on the Ganges, 
boasts in the midst of his griefs that he had 
always remained uncorrupted by the Sabeism 
which surrounded him. If 1 beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in brigbt- 
nesB^ and my mouth has kissed niy hand, this 
also where an iniquity to be punished by the 
judge, for 1 should have deni^ the (Jod that 
is above.** Tiiat there were many liindus who, 
professing a pure monotheism like Job, never 
kissed the hand either to Surya or bis herald 
Bud*Ua, we may easily credit from the sublimity 
of the notions of the *One God,’ expressed 
both by the ancients and moderns, by poets 
and by princes, of both races but more espe- 
cially by ibe sons of Budag, who for ages 
bowed ii6t before graven images, and deemed 
it impious to raise a temple to 


JAIN. 

'‘The Spirit in whose honour shrines are weak.’* 

Hence the Jain, the chief sect of the 
budhists, so called from adoring the spirit 
(Jin), were untinctured with idbialry until the 
apotheosis of Krishna, whose mysteries su¬ 
perseded the simpler worship of Bud’ba. 
Nemnath {the deified Nemi) was the pontiff of 
Budha, and not only the cotemporary of Krishna, 
but a Yadu, and his near relation ; and both 
bad epithets denoting their complexion; for 
Arishta, the surname of Nemi, has the same 
import as Sham or Krishna, ‘the black,’ though 
the latter is of a less Ethiopic hue than Nemi. 
It was anterior to this schism amongst the sons 
of Budha that the creative power was degraded 
under sensual forms, when the pillar rose to 
Bai or Surya in Syria,and on the Ganges : and 
the serpent, “subtlest beast of all the field/* 
worshipped as the emblem of wisdom (Bud’hS)) 
was conjoined with the symbol of the creative 
power, as at the shrine of Eklinga, where the 
brazen serpent is wreathed round the lingam. 
Bud’ha’s descendants, the Indu race, preserved 
the ophite sign of their lineage when Krishna’s 
followers adopted the eagle as his symbol. 
These, with tiie adorers of Surya, form the 
three idolatrous classes of India, not confined 
to its modern restricted definition, but that of 
antiquity, when Industhan or Indu-Scythia, 
extended from the Ganges to the Caspian. Iii 
support of the position that the existing po))|[* 
theism was unknown on the rise of Vishnuisn 
it may be stated, that in none of the ancieni 
genealogies do the names of such deities appeal! 
as proper names in society, a practice non! 
common ; and it is even recorded that the riteer 
of magic, the worship of the host of heaven, and 
of idols, were introduced from Kashmir, be¬ 
tween the periods of Krishna and Vicrama. The 
powers of niiture were personified, and each 
quality, mental and physical, had its emblem, 
which the brahmins taught the ignorant to 
adopt as realities, till the pantheon become so 
crowded that life would be too short to acquire 
even the nomenclature of their “ thirty-three 
millions of gods.” No olyect was two high or 
too base from the glorious orb to the rampi, 
or paring knife of the shoemaker. Krishna is 
worshipped under the seven forms in the 
various capitals of Kajast’han, and these are 
occasionally brought together at the festival 
of Anacuta at Nat’lidwara.— Bajasihan^ 
TewaenVe Chrieiianityin Ceylon^ p, 206,207. 
Cole. Myth. Hind, p, 205. Moot^ p, 263. 
Hindu infanticide, p* 116. Cbl. Hev, 1868, 
Tod^s Eajastkan, Vol. J. p. 5l8. Malcolm* e 
Central India^ Kol, II. p, 193. Tod*e Hajae- 
than, Vol, L p. 51f-30. Yol, 1. p. from 534 
^58. See Hindoo ; tusoriptions ;'Karli i Khan* 
dagiri ; Krishna, Lai. 
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3AINT, also Jaiatnr, also Jait, Hind. 
Besbania iSgypiiaca. 

JAINTIA hills, east of to Kasia rapge, 
wUliin the British dominions, the tribes in 
which have latterly befcame 6i the sftiva hin- 
du sect. See Kuki. 

JAINTRI GHAUT. SeeKohistan. 

JAIPALA, in A. D. "977, a Hindu governor 
of Lahore. He v^as defeated by Sabaktagin 
at Laghraah and WaS granted peace on terms 
which he broke, and was a second time defeated 
though aided by the kings of Delhi, Ajrair 
Coiiryar and Kflnouj, with 100,000 horses 
and countless infantry. 

JAfPHAL. DufC. Guz. Hind. Nutmeg. 
Myristica officinalis, Jaiphal-ka-tel, Nut¬ 
meg oil. 

JAIPUR. The capital of the Rajput State of 
same name, is the most beautiful ofthe towns of 
india. T. Man Singh its rajah, Akbnr was 
indebted for some of his most brilliant triumphs. 

JAlPUTRi TAILAM. Tam. Mace oil. 

JAlllTllAN. See India. 

JAIS, tdso Jayet Fa. Jet. 

JAISIITHA. Sans. The second month of 
the Hindu solar year, when the sun is in the 
sign Vrieha 8, auswering to the Tamil month 
Viaasei. J 

JAI-SINHA. See Saurashtra. 

^ JAIWANTRL also Jaiputri. Guz. HiNd. 
Mace, Jaiwantri or Jaipntri-ka*tel. Mac« oil. 
I JAJATE, also Jajepur. See Orissa. 

I JAJI. The Afghans on the Punjab frontier, 
pre those in the Daman or skirt of the Sulimani 
pnge, the shiah Turi, the Jaji, the Esa Khel, 
The Jaji dwell in houses with a teh-khana or 
excavation in to earth. The Esa Khel occupy 
the baffks and islets of the Indus engaged in 
the cultivation of wheat, but are also robbers. 

JAJI. Tbl. Jasmiourn grandiflorura.— 
Linn* 

JAJI-KAYA. Tel. Nutmeg r jHjUkaya 
chettu. Myristica raosehata, or Nutmeg 
tree. Jaji-karra. Wood of myristica raoschata. 
Jaji^karra Nuna. Nutmeg butter. See oil. 

JAJNAGR or Yajnagr. See India, 

JAJU near the ford of the river Run* 
gunga, is generally called Jaju Sarai jiiear 
it the battle was fought between Bahadur shah, 
son and successor of Aurungzeb, and his 
brother prince Mahomed A’zam.— Cal, Rev. 

1871. 

JAKA. Maxay. Fruit of Artocarpus 
integrifolia* The jack fruit. 

JAKA MARA. Gin. Artocarpus integ- 

rifolia.—Zmn. 

JAKONAREE., in L 11024' N. and L 
76^58, E. in the Ntlgiris, E. of Ootakamund 
is 5,000 feet above the sea. 

JAKATIGE, Tel. Species of Marsdeniai 


JAfCATRA. This abcient town is the 
modern Batavia, is hliEib to mme of to river 
on which the town isbdftV . - 
JAKAWANSA; Binoh. AnihbmcleO^Obio- 
vata, '' ' '' 

JA’K'HAN. Hin 0>. The wooden fouttda-* 
tion of the brick Work of a Well, it is gene¬ 
rally made of the green wood Of to Goolur 
tree (Ficus glomerata), which is less liable to 
rot than any other kind *—Blliot Sttpp.'G$dse. 

JAKHUR, also Shiagh, also Pooniahj are 
denominations of the Jit race in the Rajputa- 
nah desert, a few of whom preserve,under thfcse 
ancient sub-divisions, their old customs and re¬ 
ligion ; but the. greater part are among the 
converts to mahomedanistn, and retain the 
generic name, pronounced Zj’hut. Those enu¬ 
merated are harmless and industrious, and are 
found both in the desert and valley. There 
are, besid<^s, these, a few scattered families of 
ancient tribes, as the Sooltan and Khooroara, 
of whose history we are ignorant, Joh\a, 
Sindil and others.— Tod's Annals. 

' JAKILA. Maleal. Ficus veiiosa.— Ait. 

JAKA. The highest mountain near Simla. 

JAKRANL A Baluch tribe. See Kelat. 

JAKUN. The wild tribes inhabiting the 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra and a few of the 
neighbouring Islands are divided into three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into 
many others. The first of these divisions in¬ 
cludes the Batta, who inhabit the interior of 
Sumatra and a few neighbouring islands. The 
second is that of the Semang, who are found 
in the forests of Kedah, Tringanu, Perak and 
Salangor. Under the third division, the Jakun, 
ore comprised of many tribes, who inhabit the 
south part of the peninsula from about Salangor 
on the west coast, and Keraaman on the E. coast, 
and extend nearly as far as Singapore. All 
these various wild tribes are ordinarily classed 
under the general and expressive appellation of 
Orang Binua meaning people of the soil. 
The Malays in the thirteenth century, bad 
but a short time inhabited the Petimsula, 
since we are informed by the Sejara Ma¬ 
layan, that Singapore is celebrated in Ma¬ 
layan history, as having been the first place of 
settlement of the early Malay emigrants from 
Sumatra* The Orang Binug are not mabome- 
dans; it is stated by to Binua, and admitted 
by the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula 
had the name of Malacca, it was inhabited by 
the Orang Binua. In course of time, the 
early Arab trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of converts . 
to mahomedanism, and those ofthe Orang Binua 
that declined to abjure tbe customs of their fore¬ 
fathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fefstnesses 
of the interior where toy have since Continued 
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\a a savage state. Their general pibysii^d ap- Lemon« Jawee the small I’iver of Pago, and 
peaiaaoofitheir Uoeamen^ tieir wm in that of Ring> The remainder are to be 

and a few siipilantics in customs, point to. a found, at Bakit More, Ayer Trees, Buliit 
Tartar 6;i^traetiop« ,The principal habitations of Gadong, Tanka, and it is imported there are a 
theJakun are found at the upper extremity of the good number at Segamet. The Jakun of Johore 
rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahat and Muar. inhabit that part of the peninsuta which is 
There is, however, a remarkable diiference in the under the sway of the sultnu of Jphore, and 
physical appearance of the several classes of Jakun* cannot amount to move than one-thousepd# 
Those of Malacca are generally as tall as the scattered over that large extent of conntry* 
commpn run of Europeatis; they are more dark There are Binua on the Simrong and other 
than anyptber of the wild tribes; and in which branches of the Indian which are in Johore, 
respect there is not much ditference between The southern part of Pahang is inhabited by 
them and the more dark of the Indo-Portuguese the same tribe of Binua who are found in Johore, 
of Malacca. The Jakun of Johore are a fine some of whom have habitations which can 


race jq£ men: many of them are taller than those 
of Malacca ; the face also is expressive and well 
characterized, and the expression of the eyes in 
many of them is a little severe* Their nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
so fiat or 80 broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Chinese, Gochin-Gkiuese and pure 
Malay* Several of them have aquiline noses. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women are plump but not overstout. The 
Jakun of Meaaogkabau States, are very short, 
their physiognomy is low, and seems to an¬ 
nounce great sim|;dicity ; many of them are ugly 
and badly made. The Jakun are generally 
strong, and muscular. The hair black, 
ordinarily frizzled, but very different from 
the crisp hair of the Negro* Some of them 
leave the whole to grow on the head, as 
the Cochin-Chinese; others, as many of 
those of Malacca, cut theirs entirely ; others 
chiefly of the Menangkabau States and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only above 
three inches in diameter at the crown where 
tlvey never cut it, the same as the Chinese; and 
to prevent this head of hair from being hooked 
by the branches of tree in their sylvan habita¬ 
tions, they tie it up in the form of‘ a top knot. 
They have scarcely any beard, and many of 
tliem have none at all* I'he women leave their 
hair to grow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as the Malay women ; but they are not 
very particular in this respect. It has been 
slated that in the forests of Pahang are numer¬ 
ous tribes of the Jakun, who are as white as 
Eu,ropean8: that they are small, but very good 
looking ; and the Malays form a party and 
beat the forest in order to catch these poor 
creatures, They take their captives to Pahang 
or to Siam, where on account of their whiteness 
and cpmeliness, they sell at a high price. 
They dp not worship the sun nor the 
moon nor any idol. The Jaaun of Malacca, 
cannot be more than three hiiiiidred, about 
one-half of whom are seen near Brim and 
Ayer Panas, at Ayer Baru, Gassim, Kommend- 
er, Bukit Singbi! in the river of Muar near 
Pankalang Kota, at Foglialay, SagU, Segamon, 


scarcely be called houses. The Jakun of Johore 
' build comfortable houses in the Malay way, 
divided into several rooms, for the private 
accommodation of the family ; with pot?, 
plates, and mats as furniture, a frying pan of 
iron to cook rice, a cocoanut shell to keep 
water, and baskets to bring food. The houses 
are raised about six feet from the ground, and 
are entered by a ladder like the Malay houses. 
The best houses of the Menangkabau Jakun are 
about the same as the more simple and com¬ 
mon houses of the Jakun of Johore ; others are 
rude edifices on the top of four high wooden 
poles ; thus elevated from fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a long ladder. The roofs 
are often thatched with Chucho leaves. There 
is but one room in wliich the whole family is 
huddled together with dogs and the bodies of 
the animals they catch. The huts are so made 
as to be moveable at a moment^s warning; they 
are ordinarily situated on the steep side of 
some forest clad hill, or in some sequestered 
dale, remote from any frequented road or foot 
path, and with little plantations of yams, plan¬ 
tains, and maize ; some have also patfjhes of 
rice about them. The bones and hair of the 
animals whose fiesh the inmates of these scat¬ 
tered dwellings feed upon, strew the ground 
near them, while numbers of dogs generally of 
a light brown colour give timely notice of the 
approach of strangers. The Jakun of Malacca 
are the most ignorant, the poorest and most 
miserable, tbeir best houses are about the same 
as the worst of those of the Menangkabau 
Jakun, and several families live without evetn 
having any house at all. These gather them¬ 
selves together to the number of five or six 
families, they choose a place in the thickest of 
the forest, where they clear and hedge a circle 
of about thirty feet in diameter ; and so make 
a sort of bulwark against the numerous tigers, 
bears and panthers/ they establish their dwell¬ 
ing in t^is enclosure, each family works to 
construct what will serve for a bed during the 
night, a seat in t^p day time, a table for the 
repast, and a dwelling or shelter in bad wea** 
ther; it consists of about fifteen or twenty 
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clicks of six feci long, Inid one beside the other, 
supported at the two extremities by two other 
transverse sticks which are ^t upon four 
wooden posts; the whole being about two feet 
in height, four feet broad and Six feet long. 
One dozen Chucho leaves gathered by their 
ends, cover the bed, and the beds are placed 
around the enclosure, in such a way that when 
all the persons are sleeping every one has his 
feet towards the centre of the habitation which 
is left vacant, to be used as n cook room, or 
for any other purpose. The clothes of the 
Jakun (when they wear any) are ordinarily 
the aarne as those Hied by [Malays, but 
poor, miserable, and above all very unclean ; 
many of them use clothes without washing, 
from the day they receive or buy them, until 
they become rotten by use and dirt, and they 
are obliged to throw them away. If vermin 
are found, they are eaten with delight as in 
Cochin China. Many of them are badly dressed, 
and some nearly naked from want, for all 
desire to be clothed, and the most agreeable 
presents which can be offered to them are some 
trowsers, sarong, baju, or some handkerchiefs 
to put round their bead, in the Malay 
fashion. Those of tliem who go, habitually, 
nearly naked, do not appear so before strangers, 
excepting^they have no clothes. The Jakun 
of Jahore and Menangkabau are superior to 
the others, are the best dressed, have a great 
iiujmber of crystal, copper, tin ; and silver 
rings on their fingers, and also silver bracelets. 
The Menangkabau women ere not so well 
clothed, many of them go nearly naked, at 
least near their houses and those who use 
clothes, show often an embarrassment which 
proves that they are not accustomed to their 
use. The Jakun of Malacca arc badly 
dressed, many of the women have only 
a Sarong, and if they are married, a ring, the 
necessary present of the husband before 
marriage* The greater part of the men 
have nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of 
the (erap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a 
reddish brown colour, called a Sabarlng, round 
their loins ; part of this comes down in front, 
is drawn between the legs and fastened behind. 
The Jakun are idle but their principal occupa¬ 
tion is the chase. When there is no 
more food at home the husband beats 
the forest, and sometimes returns with 
large pieces of venison, but sometimes with 
nothing, and on such days they go to sleep 
without supper. This is the oi*dinary evening 
work, when the sun is near settitigf. In the 
day time they remain at home where they 
prepare arrows and the weapons, the sub¬ 
stance with which they poison their arrows, and, 
they cook and eat the animals caught the 
day before. They traverse the jungle during 


the day seeking after rattan, dammar, gsru- 
wood, and 'several other artieles of comn^roe, 
they sbmetimes cook tlie flesh before thev 'eat 
it, biit at other times they eatit raw, 
merely put the animal upon the' fire till the 
hairs are singed, when they consider it as 
cooked* A traveller saw some large tnoh- 
keys which after having been thus cooked, were 
dished up upon a kind of mat as a meal to 
some seven or eight persons, who speedily 
devoured the whole. Some Jakun refuse to eat 
the flesh of elephants under the pretext that it 
would occasion sickness. A Jakun has always 
his spear, which is both a stick to walk 
with and an offensive or defensive weapon. 
The parang, an iron blade of about one foot 
long, and two or three inches broad, with a 
haft like that of a large knife, they use to 
cut trees. Their marriages are ordinarily 
celebrated about the month of July 
and August when fruits are plentiful. The 
bridegroom frequents for some time the house 
of his intended, and when he has obtained her 
consent, he makes a formal demand to the 
father. A day is then appointed ; and an en¬ 
tertainment is prepared, more or less solemn, 
according to the means of the two contracting 
parties, and their rank in the tribe. When 
the day of the maniage is arrived, the bride 
groom repairs to the house of the bride^s father, 
where the whole tribe is assembled. The dow¬ 
ry given by the man to his intended is deli¬ 
vered, and must consist at least of a silver or 
copper ring a few cubits of cloth perhaps or 
a pair of bracelets, other ornaments, and 
furniture are added. Sometimes the woman 
presents also some gifts to her intended and 
then the bride is delivered by her father to the 
bridegroom. Amongst some tribes there is 
dance, in the midst of which the bride elect 
darts off into the forest followed by the 
bridegroom. A chase ensues during which 
should the youth fall down, or return un¬ 
successful, he is met with the jeers and mer* 
rimentsofthe whole party, and the match is 
declared off. A European who inhabited 
Pahang many years, said that during the 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the doitgrc- 
gatiou standing as witnesses : the bride runs 
round the fire till caught up by the groom. 
Adultery is punishable by deatL It is not 
allowed to keep more than one wife. Only 
one was seen who had two, and he was censured 
and despised by the whole tribe: a man can 
divorce his wife and take another, if the 
divorce is proposed by the husband, he loses 
the dowry he has given to the woman ; if 
the woman ask the divorce, she must return 
the dowry she received. The children follow 
the father or the mother according to their 
wishes ; if young they follow the mother. No 
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assistance is ordinarily given* to lying-in 
women ; their physicians or Pawang, are not 
permitted toeppeat in such ciroumstanceSi and 
midwiveB are not known amongst theth. It 
is reported that in several tribes, childt^en, so 
soon as born, are carried to the nearest rivulet, 
where they are washed, then brought back to 
the house, where a fire is kindled, incense of 
kamunian wood thrown upon it, and the child 
their passed over it several times. The practice 
of passing children overfire was in all times 
much practiced among ancient heathen nations ; 
and it is even now followed in China and other 
places. With the dead, the corpse is washed, 
wrapped in some cloth and interred by rela¬ 
tions and neighbours, in a grave about four or 
five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrows, knife, &o., of the deceased are buried 
with him, along with some rice, water, and 
tobacco, rhe Jakun consider white as a sacred 
colour; and it is a peculiar subject of comfort, 
when in their last sickness, they cart procure 
for themselves some White cloth, in which to 
be buried. They are candid and honest, ex¬ 
tremely proud, and will not submit for any 
length of time to servile offices or to much 
control. Each tribe is under an elder, chief 
or leader termed the Batin who directs its 
movements, and settles disputes. The Jakun 
hale the Malay, and the Malay despise the 
Jakun. 

The woolly haired, short, race of the south 
of the Malacca peninsula are about 7,000 or 
8,000 in number. Towards the north of the 
province of Ligor, they are called Karian, to¬ 
wards Kedah, Perah and Salengore, Samang, 
In Quedah, Bodoanda ; between Salengore and 
mount Ophir, Mantra; those from mount Ophir 
to the coast, in the province Malacca, Jakun ; 
and the Binua dwell in Johore, immediately 
behind Singapore, They are forest races, living 
on deer, hog, fish, birds, roots and fruits such 
as the darian, Jack and mango. Many of 
them build on trees, 20 to 30 feet from 
the ground. In their marriages, the youth 
arranges with the girl’s parents, but the cere¬ 
monial remind ns of the old tale of Hippo- 
menes and Atalanta. If the tribe is on the bank | 
of a lake or stream, the damsel is given a canoe 
and a double bladed paddle and allowed a 
start of some distance, the suitor, similarly 
equipped starts off In chase. If be succeedi in 
overtaking her, she becomes bis wife, if not 
the marriage is broken off. But the chase is 
generaHy a short one, for though the nleiden’s 
arms are strong, her heart is soft and her 
nature warm and she becomes a willing cap¬ 
tive. If the marriage take place where no 
stream is near, a round circle of a certain size is 
formed. ^ The damsel is stripped of all btii a 
waist band, given half the circle’s start in 


advance, and if she succeed in running three 
times round before the suitor come up with 
her, she is entitled to remain a virgin : if not, 
she must consent to the bonds of matrimony ; 
as in the other case, but few outstrip their 
lovers. 

The Bodoanda is a Jakun tribe inhabiting 
Quedah. 

Jakun men are seldom above five feet 
high. Those of them who slill retain their sa¬ 
vage habits, use the sumpitan, poisoned 
arrows, and spear, — Cameron 115. */• /. A, 
p, 272, January to May 1868. NewhoWs 
Malacca, VoL II• p. 210. See Kedah; 
Quedah ; India. 

JAL. Hind. Salvndora Indica also S» 
oleoides. Kaurijal, S. Indica. The various names 
jal, wan, vaiir, or pilu, are given to the S. 
oleoides abundant south of Lahore. S. oleoides, 
called kauravari,” is a bad fpel, quite 
useless for locomotives, but can be used for 
steamers. 

JAL A water ordeal, in which the accused 
is dipped under water, whilst an arrow is shot 
and a person runs and brings it. If, on 
his return, the accused be still alive, he is 
deemed innocent. 

* JALA. Hind. Hydrilla verticillata, also 
Potamogetoii gramineus, H. verticellata is a 
water plant used in purifying sugar. 

JALA NERGUNDI. Sans. Vitex tri¬ 
folia, Linn. 

JALAGA. Tel. Leeches. 

JALALABAD. A smalltown on the bank 
of the Kabul river, in a rich country between 
Peshawar and Kabul. Jelalabad was long 
the residence of a chief of the Barukzye 
family, who had a revenue of about seven lacs 
of rupees e year. The Safed Koh or Rajyal 
on its south, attains a height of 15,000 feet 
and about 30 miles on its north is the famous 
Nurgil ; on the N. W. the lofty peaks of the 
Hindu Kush appear. It was defended by Sir 
Robert Sale during the British disasters in 
Kabul.— Barnefl Travels, Vol, 1, p, 23. 
Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 343. See Jellalabad. 

JALAL-UD-DIN, son of Mahomed the 
Kharasmian. He made an incursion into Siud in 
A. D. 1221 and plundered the people. He held 
Ghazni against Chengiz K ban, but subsequently 
fied before him and was defeated on the banks 
of the Indus which river he swam and resided 
in Multan UR 1224. He i^as killed, in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia. 

JALAL-UD-DIN. A famous Sufi darvesh. 
They have a monastery at Bokhara, dedicat¬ 
ed to this famous darvesh, Mulana 
who, centuries ago went from Bokhara ti 
Iconiura. 
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JALIKAT. 


JAMA C«BTTIT. 


JAIXINDHAB, U a town 48 tniltis from 
SirWnd, and W to the right of NA)sop4er..i>ii 
the JjfJion road-—f>. . 106 . 

JALA HERQUNDl also, Siaduvajea. Sans. 

Vito* trifoUa. 

JALAP. Eno. Fr. 


JaU^ip.. Osn. .Jalapa.. I 4 &T, Sp. 

Sciarappa. It. 


Julap a valuable purj^ative drug obtained 
from a plant of Mexico anti South America: the 
Exagonium purga, Benth, IpomajH purga, also 
the ipomcea jalapa of other authors. 

JALAB.^See Chalar. 

JALARI CHETTU* Tel. Vatica laccifera— 
W, ^ A, Shorea laccifera.— He^ne. S. alura. 
"^Boxb, 

J ALAS AY AH. Sans, Andropogon muri- 
catus.— 

JALA TUNGA. Tel. Cypcrus procerus, 
Both, C. lenuiflorus R. i 100. 

JALBAGU. Hind, of Kaghan, Viburnum 
siellionatum. 

JALDARU, Hind. Armeniaca vulgaris, 
the apricot. 

JALEBI. Hind. A sweetmeat, like vermi* 
celli. 

JALE CHETTU. Trl. A species of Acacia. 

JAL-GAN rEE. Beno. Panicum helopus. 

JALIDAR. Hind. Grewia Hothii, alsoRham- 
nus purpureus and on the Salt range, Cotoneas- 
ter obtusa.—also, Gyinnosporia spinosa 
and Celastrus apinosus, 

JALIKA. Sans. From jala, a net. 

JALIKAT. Tam. A sport in the South of 
India : it consists in loosing, either from a large 
pen or from a number of stakes to which they 
are tied, a lot of cattle with cloths or handker- 
ohieves tied to their horns, money being some¬ 
times knotted in the cloths,—nothing is done 
to infuriate the cattle before being released ; 
when let go, the spectators shout and cheer and 
a tremendous torn-toraing is set up, this so far 
excites the animals that most of them go oft* at 
a gallop, and such of the spectators as wish to 
distinguish themselves in the eyes of their 
countrymen as swift runners and brave men, 
go after the cattle and strive to pull the cloths 
off the beasts* horns, the cloth and any valua¬ 
ble attached to it being the reward of the 
captor. This may be considered the national 
amusement of the people of Madura. It is prac¬ 
tised at Trichinopoly, Poodooeottah, in parts 
of Tanjore, and is as miieh their passion, as 
horse racing is that of the people of England 
or bull Ittiting that of the people of Spain. 

The rich ryots, zeminders and head men are 
the grt^ai promoters of this kind of sport, by 
running their own cattle, &c. ,; directly they 
that its praotipe is attended wjth dnpger of 
*'''^** tried for an accident, it is probable that 
they will voluntarily withdraw from actively 


oonUnuing it, when it will greatly loso ilsjQw 

terest and excitement jt^he 

they will then pjyb^bljf. Yq^^n^^r^y gm U Mp 

and take, to or invent 

amusement* , ^ 

JALl MARA. Can. VaelielUa farnesiaoar . 
JALKUKAH, tiiMD. Tulipa si^W* r 
JALLALl. A masked or munning.devotee 
at the Mabarum. The Jallali mummers »(ho 
adopt fancy dresses in the Haharuna[, aiu^ Mar- 
siah, satires and songs. The great bulk cd>them 
are low caste hindoos and pariahs.^ 

JALLUKRI. Hind. Centranthus ruber. 

J ALtMOOTEE. Benq. Cyperus pygmmoa. 
JALMOR, from Balii, a dark, hard« serpen¬ 
tine-like stone, takes a fine polish, IA is used 
like zahrmohra for cutting into cups, &c.; the 
value of A cup is from Rs. 3 to 4. 

JALIN? Can. Shorea lacciferst 
JALNA (Jaulnah) in .L; 5l'N, and 

L. 75"" 54, E. in the Bekhan a military statiQUn 
38 miles E. of Aurangabad, 1652 feet above 
the sea. ^ ^ 

JALNIM. Hind, Lippia nodiffora, alao, 
Lycopus Europaeus. 

JALNIM. Hind. Herpestea monniera. 
JALUKA. Sans. Leeches. 

JALUS. Arab. Literally accession, the terTp 
applied to the ascent of a throne. In the South¬ 
ern IConkan the Jalus San or San-i-Jalus, has 
formed an era commencing with the year of 
Salivahana 1578, (A. D. 1656) and running 
on henceforward in the ordinary solar manner. 
It corresponds exactly with the accession of 
sultan All A*ll Shah il to the throne of Beja- 
pore~37m/na«* Frin^ep. 

JALSOO. See Kunawer. 

JAM. Duk. Fsidiuin pyriferum, also, P. 
pomiferum.— Linn, The guava. 

JAM. A Hindoo title supposed by Colonel 
Tod to be a corruption of Sumbii a titular 
appellation from the Sambu of Alexandria* 
It is, however, a Hindu title borne by the Jam 
of Bela, the Jam of Nowanuggur in Surasbtra» 
the Jam of XCej, also the Jam of the no- 
made Mahomedan Jokya, a Samma tribe, west 
of Tatta and has no connex.io]i with Jamshid 
nor has it a Persian origin— EUiot^ Burney* 
KaMo See India Kattywar ; Kelat \ Khyber. 
JAM Any vessel for drinking out. 
jam. Maleal, Eugenia jamboa .—Limu 
JAM. A river running near Seonee and near 
Lodikhera in Nagpoor* 

JaMA. An article of malkimedan d^ess. 
JAMA. Ar* a place lyhere'malmmedan 
people assemble to pray, a house of public 
worship. 

JAMA-BANDL Hind. Bcrentte Settlement 
on a village. 

JAMA CHETTU. Tgu Fsidium pyriferum; 

—Linua 
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JAMBA K. 


JAMBIT. 


JlMAiDAGNL A famous tIsW, thA falber 
of Fitti'Bs lUnfai at whose eommend, the iattor 
out off the bead of his mother Penuho. See 
BHibmadica ^ Rama ^ Pal 1 aS-Hama. ^ 

JAMAI>Alt. 'Wie ehief or leader of any 
number of perAons* also a native oommissiotied 
o0ioer in ihe native armies of India. 

JAMAICA G INGE Hi uncoated Malabar 

Of Eenpfal ^ingefi 

JAMAICA YELLOW THISTLE. Arge- 
moaatineiieana. 

JAMAi-POOLl*SHIM* Bkno. Dolichos 
lignosns. 

JAMAL* Arab. Camel. 

JAMALGOTA, HiND.Baliosperraivra Indi- 
cum, also Croton tigliura. 

JAMALI. A Baluoh tribe, who inhabit the 
country, from the Gaj towards Sehwan ; and a 
little lower down, on the stream.— 

Journeys^ f^oL If, p. 137. 

JAM-AMHOOD. Hind. Guava tree. 

JAMA MUSJID is the principal mosque 
in Indian towns in which mahoraedHns meet for 
prayer and religious services. The .larna Musjid 
of Delhi cost ten lakhs of rupees and took 
six years in its construction. It was begun and 
completed in the reign of Shah Jehan. 
Three of the hiifhesl, the broadest and finest 
flights of steps in Delhi, made of atone, lead 
to the front and side entrance, whence the spec¬ 
tator comes to a stjuare platform. In the 
centre of this is a large cistern which is intend¬ 
ed for the' performance of the “ wazu** or ablii 
tions before prayer. While tlie three ^ides open 
inwardly with a corridor and cloisters, the 
west^of the square platform is the cathedral 
itself, rising in three large domes and two of 
the most stately minarets within the town of 
Delhi* Its space admits of a vast congregation 
and on the anniversary of a saint of any cele¬ 
brity or on any other particular occasion, it 
is crowded with mahomedans .—Tozir in India 
hij Prenrhy p, 10 . 

JAM AN. Hind. Sizygium jambolanura; also, 
Prunus padus, P. cerasus, hlso the sloe like fruit 
of Eiaygium jambolanum, also a sweetmeat, 
made to resemble the fruit. 

JAMAN KUMB, of Kangra, is the fine 
white fibre of a climbing plant,but it has frequent 
knota and joints which make the fibre short.— 
PaUfells Handbook, VoL l.p. 611. 

JAMARA. Hind. Viburnum foetens, 
Nagar jamian, is Ficus reticulata. 

JAM ASP. One of the Sassanien kings. 

JAMAUKA^ HiiiD. Cucurbita citrullus.— 

JAMAWEH* Per 3. Bedding. 

JAMB. Hind. Mal, Eugenia jamboa* 

JAMBA Mar. Inga xylocarpa. 

JAMBAN- A tree in Canara which grows 
from tvro to four feet in diameter and from 


twerily-five to forty feet in h^ighL lit wood is 
very 8oarc6| very m uch rhseroblee mahogany 
and is generally used for house farnilure.— 
and G. 

JAMBAO. Malay. A general term 
applied to species of Eugenia| MyrtuSj Ana** 
csrdium and Psidium. 

I JAMB EE. A cane with stiff stems and 
j large knots, imported from China ; a species 
j of Calamus. 

I JAMBI. Jav. Betel-nut, Areca-nnt, Pe- 
nang^nut from the Areca catechu palm, 
j JAMBlllA. Sans, also, Nimbooka, Nl« 

I boo^ Limbo. Beng. Hind. Citrus limobum. 
j JAMBIRA, also Nimma Chettu. Tel. 

I Citrus bergamia. —Risso and PoiL Roxb, 

I JAMBTYAH. Ar.Hind. A crooked dagger, 
j JAM no. Sing. Eugenia jambos—Z. 
The bark is used as a mordant for blue and 
black dyes. aUo, Beno., Jambosa aquea. 1), 
a, W. ^A. 

JAMBO-IRING* Sumatra. Anacardium 
occidentale.— Linn, 

JAMBOOLA. Singh. Citrus decumana.— 
Linn, IV ^ A. Roxb. 

JAMBONS. Fr. Hams. 

JAMBOSA AQUEA,—/>. C, W, and 
Trod. /. 332, Jloxh ; Wight^ leones, 

Eugenia aquea, IV, III. I Eugenia Sylvestris, 

I MooyCs Cat, 

JAMBOSA AQUEA. 

Jambo . Beno. I Wal-jamboo-gasa Singh, 

Abundant in the (Jentral province of Cevlon 
up to an elevation of 5,000 feet.— Thw, En\ 
PI, Zeyl.p, 115/—See Eugenia aquea. 

J AMBUS A DOMESTICA 1). 0., Jambosa 
mnlaccensis, D, C., Jambosa purpnracens, />. 
C., are syns of Eugenia malaccensis ^Linn, 
JAMBOSA VULGARIS, 1). 0,, syn, of 
Eugenia jambos.— Linn, 

JAMBOSA CYLINDRICAL? 

Eugenia (J.) cylindrica, I Eugenia (J.) pauciflora 
W, Ic, I W, Iq. * 

A moderate sized tree of the Ambagamowa 
district, in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 8,000 
feet.— Thw, En, PL Zeyl, ii. p* 115 
JAMBOSA MALACCENSIS, D, 0., syn. 
of Eugenia malaccensis, Linn. ’ 

JAMBOSA SALICIFOLIA—? 

Pan Jambool,...MAHR. 

A crooked tree growing much on the rivers 
of the Bombay Decoan country. The stem is 
generally useless for house purposes, on 
account of its crookedness, but the straight 
shoots are eagerly sought after as rafters.— 
Dt, Gibson. 

JAMBOSA VULGABI8, DeCandone. syu. 
of Eugenia jambos. ^ 

JAMBU. UiXD, Inga xylocarpa. 
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JA-MUK. 


AMNA. 


3A.M.BT} lAftoPedda Neredu* TfiL. Ea|Ke* 
nla jainbolaTMi.-*-£a7}t. or Sysigium jaiobo- 
lanunii of JF, and A. is the rose apple end 
is 80 rJenomfnated from its odour. From the 
Jambu a very h'nO plimi*ooloured dye, is ex¬ 
tracted: both tbe Jambu and the Teemree bear a 
pleasant sub-acid fruit.— Fostan's Wtsitm 
India, Foh II. p, 48. 

JAMBU DWIPA. Sans. In the Hindu 
Cosmos, one of the seven grand divisions of 
tbe earth, including Asia, and so named from 
the tre^ called Jambu abounding in it. Modern 
commentators, however, allege that it refers 
only to certain parts of tbe interior of Asia, 
the Eden of the hindus. In this sense Jam- 
budwipa, is the central division of the world. 
India is so called in the Puranas. 

JAMBU MALACCA MARAM. also 
Jambu Malacca Pallam. Tam. The tree and 
fruit of Eugenia Malaccensis. 

JAMBUL. Mahr. Eugenia jambolana* 
JAMBU-MONAT. Malay. Anacardium 
occideiitMle.— Linn. Cashew-nut tree. 

JAMBU-NAWEL MARAM, Tam. Euge¬ 
nia jam bos.— Linn. 

JAMBU-NEREDU, also Pedda Neredu. 
Tel. Eugenia Jambolana, Lam —(large var.) 
a. a. 484 Syzigium Jam.— W. and A. 
1015— lihefde, v> 29. 

JAMBAVATl. Sans. From Jamba van, 
the name of a certain bear. 

JAMCANA. Tel. Colton Carpets. 
JAMDANEE. Hind, A flowered Dacca 
wove muslin. 

JAMDANEE.—P A sort of leathern port¬ 
manteau. 

JAMED-ALU. Kabn. In Coorg, a predial 
slave. 

JAMEL. Arab. Camelus dromedarius.— 
Linn* The Camel properly Jamal. 

JAMES, Commodore, commanded the E I. 
Company’s Marine Force iii India. In 1755, 
in alliance with the Mahratlas, he sailed from 
Bombay, to attack the strongholds of Angria, 
a^d on the 2nd April, unaided by the Mali* 
rattas be took Severndroog and Goa, Bancoot 
surrendered on tbe 8tli April and in February 
1756 he attacked Gheria. 

JAMES, Colotiel, Henry, 11. E., Author 
of General description of the Country of Abyssi¬ 
nia and of the different Routes leading into it. 

JAMES AND MARY. A dangerous shoal 
in the Hoogly, it is an English corruption of 
the Hindustani words Jahaz marra, a ship 

e4|«|| Aif 

JAMHUT. SeeKelat. 

JAMI. A celebrated Persian poet. See 
Ahmedi Jami. 

JAMI. See Kazzilbash. 

JAM UR. Hind, Ficus carica, also F. 
caricoiclesi 


JAMI-UT-TUARIKH. Fafcl ullah Rashid, 
otherwise Hashid-ud^diD, son of Imad-ud^dau.* 
iah, Abu’l Khair^ was born at Hamadaa 
about A. D« 1:247«> His eaeaiies, io iho 
latter part of his If^i;, called Mtn a Jew 
both by birth and ]reli|^ni The hitter part 
of the assertion is disproved^ both as to 
himself and his immediate predecessor^ but 
Quatremere is inclined to think ilrat he was 
possibly of Jewish descent, as he shof^s an 
acquaintance with Jewish rites and customs 
singular for a mahomedan statesmaii* Ibn 
Batuta (ii, 116), who saw Rashid’s son 
attending as wazir on Abu Said Khan at 
Baghdad, says that the father, KhWajn Ra- 
shiti, had been an emigrant Jew. 

Said-ud-daulah, the chief minister/and 
favourite of Argun the father of Oljaitu, 
was a Jew. He had studied agriculture^ 
architecture and metaphysics. He wae 
an adept in mahomedan theology and 
coutroveray end was acquainted with 
Hebrew, Arabic, Mongol. Turk and Persian, 
His greatest work was called by the author 
the Jami-ut-Tawarikh, Collection of His¬ 
tories” or Historical Cyolopmdia, which in fact 
it is. It contained histories of the Tartar and 
Turkish tribes, of Chingiz and his race, and of 
the Persian khans in particular, including his 
master Oljaitu; of various dynasties of Wes¬ 
tern Asia, of Mahomed and his companions, 
of the prophets of Israel, the Cmsars and several 
Christian princes ; of China and of India. It 
concluded, or was intended to conclude, with a 
universal geography, but it is doubtful if this 
was ever written, though the existing portions 
of the work contain many geographical notices* 
—Yule Cathay, II. p. 255. 

JAMKALUM, or Jamcanai Tel.^ Cotton 
carpets. 

JAMMI CHETTU. Tel. Prosopis snici- 
gera .—Linn W. and A. also, Adenautliera 
aculeata.— Roxb. 

JAMMU. Hind. Prunus padus. 

JAMMU GADDI. .Tel. Typha elephan- 
tina.— 

JAMNA. A river of Hindustan, which rises 
in long. 78® 24* E. lat.‘30® 35* N, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of tbe hot springs 
of Jaranotri. Captain Johnson, on the i2th 
May 1828, found theriver issuing from a sUow 
bed at an elevation of 10,840 feet above the sea. 
Tbe Jumna is also called the Kal Yamuna^ 
or black Yamuna, and Kalinde or tbe black 
pool** from Kaniya having destroyed the hydra 
Kaliya which infested it. The poet Jydiva 
styled the Yamuna the blue daughter of the sun. 
The Jumna is a feeder of the Ganges, 
which it joins at Allahabad. 1 he principal 
feeder of the Jumna is the Chambul, which 



JAMU. 


JANM-ASHTAML 


takes its rise on the Vindbya mountains. See 
AiUbabad ; Qaiiges ; Krishna ; Saraswati. 

JAJINOTRL A mountain in the Hima¬ 
laya, in Jong. 0* N. i Jafc. 78® 29* E. in 
Garhwah on the left bank of the Jumna, about 
8 miles N. of Kharsali. The hot spring “ Bassu 
Tarta*' and the level of the Jumna there, is 
9,793 feet above the sea. Rob, Sch*L 
JAMO Uftia. Eugenia jambolana.— Lam^ 
Ro^h. 

, JAMO A, HJiND. Schleichera trijuga, also 
ElsxMiendron Koxburghii. 

JAMQNE8. S?. Hams. 

JAMOOM, llXNp. Eugenia Jambolana, syn. 
of, Calypti anlhes caryopiiyliifolia Willd^ Stvartz 
also, Calypiranthes jambolana or Syzyiuin 
jambolana. 

.JAMPAN^. Hind. a litter for the bills. 
/jaMP 8ANlfA. See Siva. 

JAMROOL. Bbnq. Eugenia alba. 
JAMHUH. An. A ceremonial at the Kaba, 
in Mecca, in which pilgrims throw stones, as 
if at the devil; it originated from Abraham 
throwing stones at the ram sept to take the 
place of his son. See Kaba. 

JAMSAN. Hind. A kind of earth con¬ 
taining ail alkali, useful in alum manufacture. 

JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, a Parsee 
merchant of Bombay, of a princely generous 
diapoaiiion, was knighted by the queen of Eng¬ 
land on the 3rd March 18-42, was subsequently 
created a baronet—obit, 14ith April 1859. 

JAMSHID. The fifth king of the Peshda- 
dian dynasty of Persia, who, accoriling to Bailey, 
flourished 3,209 years before the Christiau era. 
Tl»e Shah Namah describes him as the first to 
civilize mankind, and the Persian writers con¬ 
sider the has reliefs at the ruins of Perse- 
polis,—still visible in all their pristine beauty 
after a lapse of five thousand years,—to be re¬ 
presentations of the court of Jamshid, more 
especially on the festival of the Nouroz. The 
celebrated Persian poet Fardusi, . wrote the 
ISliahnamah in A. D. 1000, containing throe 
heroes, Jamshid, Faridun and Garshasp, as 
the three eailust representatives of the gene¬ 
rations of mankind. A little way from the 
gate of the entrance of Toos, there stands a 
dome ornamented with lacquered tiles so small 
as seemingly to form a part of some private 
house ; this dome covers the dust of this 
celebrated poet who after the unworthy 
treatment he received from shah Mahmood, 
Ghaznavi, retired there to die.— Frazer^s 
Journey into Kkorasan, p. BlO. See Fardusi,— 
JAMU. A town and district in the western 
Himalaya, in long. 33® 44' 6" N., lat. 

Bl' 4" E. The town of Jamo, in the valley 
of the Chenab is 1,500 feet above the sea, and 
Uie bed of the Gheiiab is a little above 1,000 
feeU The boundary mountaiaa of Jamu rise 


12,000 to 14,000 feet. Jamu, is the capital of 
a principality of which the rulers are Dogra 
Rajputs. The town contains 7,000 or 8,000 
people. It is built on the summit of tiie first' 
wooded sloping ridge that rises from, the plains 
of the PUnjah and on the right bank, at tbepJace 
where it is divided by a narrow ravine which 
allows an exit to tW river Ravi ? in its way 
to its junction with the Chenab.— Viyne» SchL 

JAMUKABAM. Tam. Carpets. 

JAMUN. Hind. Calyptranthes caryophyl-* 
lifoiia ? : also Syzygium jambolanum ; also,^ 
Prunns padus. 

JAMUNA. Hind. Cerasns cornuta, also 
Prunus padus or bird cherry. 

JAN. In India the Jnu, the Oin of the 
Arabian nights, is only known amongst the 
mahomedans. In Sind, the Jhu resembles the 
Pwccca or Puck of Britain, The Jan of the 
Baluch hills is wayward and often morose,'but 
not necessarily malignant. He is described as 
dwarfish with large eyes, and covered with 
long hairs, and often changes to the form of a 
camel, goat or other animal. On meeting a 
Jan, it is essential not to be alarmed, to ine 
civil language. The Jan can become the ser^- 
vant of man and work hard.— Burton^ 

JAN. Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

JAN. Hind. PtiKs. Life soul spirit, hence, 
Jandar brave, spirited. Janwar, animal, an ex¬ 
pression of affection. 

JAN. See Semang. 

JAN-I-AOAM, Hind. Ajugu decurabens. 

JANA CHET rU. Tel. Grewia rotumH- 
folia.— Juss. JV, and A, This name is applied 
to several sp. of Grewia. 

JAN AKA. See Ksitetriya.. 

JANAKUA. Maleal. Costus speciosiwi. 

JANAM ASirrAMI, the nativity of Krishna 
held as a festival on the 8tli day of the month 
Bhadra. It is also called Gokal-Ashtami 
and is a bindoo festival in commemoration 
of the birth of Krishiu, an event which 
is said to have taken place at Mathura, 
at midnight, about the 22nd August, on the 
8 >i1l of Shraven. One vaishnava * sect keeps 
the holiday Janam on the 8th and another on 
the 9th of Shravan, Krishna is stated to have 
been born of Devaki, niece of Kans, king qf 
Mathura. Kaus having had it predicted that 
one of his race would destroy him, he en¬ 
deavoured to compass the death nf DevakPs 
offspring in which he failed, and on the 9th 
Krishna was removed to the house of a cow¬ 
herd named Nanda. The worshippers abstain 
during the day from certain article)? of diet, at 
0145111 they bathe and ornament the image and 
offer the tulsi, or Ocimum sanctum. On the 
following day, a brahman serves as pujari, and 
afterwards he himself is worshipped. The 8th 
day is held by the Gaoli or cowherd race as a 
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great jubilee day, from the circumstance of 
Krishna having been reared by one of their 
people, they join hands and dance, and shout 
Oovinda, Govinda. The shrines of Kanoba 
are much visited at nighi, the Bhagat of the 
shrine by selt-flagelHatioD, becomei bysicrtcal, 
which is deemed by Uie people to be a posses¬ 
sion by the deity, on w^h they prostrate 
themselves, burn incense and present sick peo¬ 
ple to tbe Bhagat. On the following day, the 
Bhagat's disciples work themselvos into hyste¬ 
rics.— Bombay Oautteet*. 

JANAMBJAYA. See Inscriptions 

JANaM-PATRI and Tripno. The former 
is indispensable to every hiiidoo child, being 
at once his horoscope and the guide throughout 
life.^— Richard F, Burton's Sinde^ p. 399. Bee 
Janm. 

J ANAPA, also, SHAN A PA. Tam. Orotalaria 
juncea. Sun hemp. 

JANA PALASERU. Tel. Antidesma pu- 
bescens.-—A*oirh. 

JANAPHAL. Situated near a spur of the 
Adjunta hills, and tbe bead-quarters of the 
Mekhur district. The maximum heat in the 
hottest weather is 98^, about the same as at 
ChindwarraorBaitool in the Central Provinces. 
Janaphul is thirty-six miles from Akolah. 

JANAPUM. Tam. Thin rope made of the 
fibre of Orotalaria juncea. 

JANA SPECIOSA. Gmel. syn. of Costus 
spcciosus. 

JANA8THANA, This place is the modern 
Naaick, situated on the Godaveri, not far from 
the western Ghats, and a place of pilgrimage. 
— IJiiid. Th, FoL 1. p, 304. 

JaND. Hind, of Murree Hills, Indigofera 
arborea. 

JAND. Hind. Zizyphns nummularia, also 
Acacia leucophlcen, and Prosopis spicigera. 

JANDAR. Hind. Aristida depressa. 

JANDL Hind. A^traxalus rnulticeps.also 
Prosopis spicigera, and Ballots limbala, 

STANDI AM. ^KL. The 8acre<l chord of tbe 
hindus. See Poitu *, Zonar ; Zandiam. 

JANE or PABBA8A. Tel. Trichaurus 
eriooides, W, and A, 143, /<j, 22. 

JaNEMAJAYA. The sacrifice of snakes, 

JANEO. Hind. 

Janwez .„.,.Mahr. j Yajno Pavita .Sanso. 

This cord or string falls over the left 
shoulder to the right hip. It is worn by 
the brahman, kshatrya and vaisya castes, by 
the Ved or Bed of Bengal, and in the Dekhaii 
by the five artificer castes.— WiU> Gloss, See 
Jandiam ; Zonar. 

JANGAL. Hind. Hough tracts of wood and 
grass ; a forest or jungle. 

JANGAL BELT. Hind. Salix sp, ' 

JANGAL PARUNGl. Hind. Querctts 
semecarpifolia. 


JANG AM. Sansc. The priest of the liugaef, 
or iingayet sect, called also lingaarant, and in 
the south of liKtia, Yira saiva, a hlndn sect, 
worshippers of Siva, under the usual form ef'ti 
lingatii which is worn, of Small size, made of 
copper or silver in a little casket suspended 
round the neck, tied in the turban, or fastev^ed 
on the arm In common with the saiva sect gene¬ 
rally, the Jangama smear their foreheads with 
yibliuti or ashes, and wear necklaces, and 
carry rosaries made of the fadraksha seed. 
They are few in Upper India, but in the south 
they are numerous and the Aradhya and Pan- 
daram, the officiating priests of the Saiva 
shrines, are commonly of this sect. The sect 
is stated to have originated with BasavU. 
The sectarian Jangama religion is une of 
the most bigoUed and excluslvo in all 
India : and, greatly disliking brahmins,thesis are 
excluded from their villages sliutting out fr«<m 
themselves at the same time the only, until 
recently, learned people of India. The people 
of a village near Kalladghi, purposely abstained 
from digging wells, and in the dry weather had 
to go about three miles to the Gutparbah river 
for water, acting thus, as they said, to prevent 
brahmins settling emong<«t them. 

The three words, Om ! “ Guru, Linga, Jan- 
gam’’ comprise the cree<i of the sect, and 
evidently were intende<l to disavow every part 
of the braminical priestly tyranny. This 
mystic phrase is thus expounded. The im «ge 
(lingam) is the deity : tbe jangarn is tbe wearer 
or fellow worshippers; and he who breathes 
the sacred spell in the ear is the Guru. 

The Aradhya sect are brahmans, who though 
jangams, retain their caste. 

The Banijaga are followers of the jangam 
customs, and seem to be of the Vaisya race. 

The Lingaet, Lingadari, or Vira Saiva 
sect, Lingawatit, Lingadhara, and "Lingamat 
worship Siva, in the form of a lingam. The 
sect was founded in the 12th century, by 
Basava, a brahman residing at Kaltiani in 
the centre of the penirtsnia. In common with 
the Jangama they are “ vira saiva hindus, whose 
sole object of worship is the lingam, a model 
of which they carry on Ibeir arms, or suspend 
in caskets of silver or gold around their necks. 
They are sectarian saivavi, for they do not, 
in their creed recognize castes nor acknowledge 
brahmans. The customs and belief of this sect 
were fully described by Mr. C. P. Brown in 
the Madras Literary Journal. They are very 
numerous amongst the Canarese speaking 
people from Salem through Mysore northwards 
to Panderpoor on the Kistnah,and further noiiih 
end east towards Kalliani fort, where the sect 
was originated in the thirteenth century by a 
brahman named Basava. But further north, 
even in the Oomraoti district of East Benr, 
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there were, in 186€f, 7,870 of this seet. Their 
Mvooniions are almost solely those of civil life, 
as^a^^rieullarists end shop-keepers* They are 
rigid ia eeteroal ecremonial, but they have 
loose ideas in morals* probably resulting from 
what Wilson states as their belief in the inferi¬ 
ority of women and from their licentious habits 
they are often before the criminal courts. The 
great bulk of them are such rigid vegetarians, 
they will not even bring any living creature to 
a d^h eater. Their dislike to brahmins is such 
that they use every means to prevent their 
settlement in their villages ; but, though by 
their religion they should abstain from caste 
distinctions they are the most exclusive of all 
the religionist in India, the followers of every 
different trade or avocation refuse to eat toge¬ 
ther or intermarry, the Jangam alone adhering 
to their law. They have made the differences in 
iheir avocations equivalent to the caste or race 
distinctions of other Hindoo people. The 
Jangaraa, the priests of the Lingaet sect, are 
often married, so often, indeed, that they are 
classed Virakta Jangam and Gtihasht Jangam, 
or ascetic and domestic Jangarna. 

All these anti-hrahminical worshippers of 
Siva, who are called Jangam, Vira saiva or Linga- 
dhari, are easily recognized by their wearing a 
small idol, either hung on the breast or bound 
on the arm. These are the disciples of Basava 
whom they regard as a form of the god Siva, 
'fhey are widely spread throughout the south of 
India, among the Canarese, the lelugu and 
the Tamil Nations.— Broton's Essay of the 
Creed, Customs, and Literature of the Jan* 
gams, p. 7. 

JANGAR. See Boat, 

JANGATA. Tel. TheSatana wanloo, Jherra 
wanloo, and Dhasra wanloo are three mendi¬ 
cant sections of religio\is devotees of the hin- 
doos, The Satana keep a god Permaloo,” the 
image of an incarrintion of Vishnu in their 
houses and worship it daily. They perambulate 
the streets morning and evening and accept 
alms from all but the lowest castes. They 
often demand alms threatening otherwise to 
burn themselves with a lamp or torch. The 
Dhasra play on the “ Jangata,’' Tnrtee” 
and Sincoo and hold an iron worshipping 
lamp in their hands. They walk before the 
corpse when ir. is carried to the funeral pile. 

JANGRLAM PARENDA. Maleal. Vitis 
quadrangnlaris.— WalL 
JANGGOLO, See Kris. 

JANGKANG. See Kyan. 

JANGKAR. Malay. Anchor. 

JAMGLEEG. See Kunawar. 

JANGLC. Hind. A term applied to wild 
planta, grains, &o., as opposed to cultivated. 
Jangli; b^am, Hi>id. Sterculia foatida. 

JangU '^inda. Hind. Hibiscus 


JangU frast, Hind. Populus alba* 

Jangli Kits, Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

Jangli Mehndi, Hind. Ammanniaauriculata. 

Jangli Murgh, Hind. Gallua sonueratii 
Tamm. G. ferrugineus Osnel. 

Jangli Palak, Hind. Ruraex aciitus. 

Jangli-powar, Hind. Cassia obtusifoHa. 

Jangli Samak, Hind. Panicum oolonuui* 

Jangli sankokra, Hind. Hibiscus irp. 

Jangli sarson, Hind. Sisymbrium iris, 

Jangli bulgar Hind, Boletus igniarius, 

I Jangli-sur. Hind. Hog. 

Jangli tamaku. Hind. Sonchus orixensis. 

JANGLOT, a wood of Java considered by 
the natives as the toughest wood produced in 
the island, and is always employed for bows 
when procurable ; the tree is of a moderate 
size. 

JANGUSH. Hind. Arum curvatum. 

JAN Ha VI. Sans. From Janhoo, a sage. 

JAN-I-ADAM. Hind. Ajuga bracteata ; 

I Ajuga reptans, also Salvia ianata^ 

JANIPHA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Euphorbiaceae. It has 
moncccious flowers; calyx campanulate, 5- 
parted, petals wanting; stamens 10 in the male 
flowers, filaments unequal, distinct, arrang¬ 
ed round a disc. In the female flowers thei 
style is one ; stigmas 3, consolidated into a 
rugose mass : capsule 3-coccou8. 

JANIPHA 

Jatropha maaihot, Linn, I Manihofc iitillissimns, 

I PokL 

Pu lau-pe-uang Myonk 1 MaraValli kelangii.TAM.' 

Burm. ArI vulli kelangii ,, 
Marach'Di, Can. Maleal. | Mrtui valli gadda...TEL.’ 
Tapioca, MandioOtCa^aava Manu pendalam; 

Bitter Cassava ... Eno. [ Karra pendalam.*.... 

Tapioca is the farina manufactured from the 
expressed juice of the tubers of the Janipha 
manihot. Great care is requisite in its pre¬ 
paration as the roots contain a poisonous prin¬ 
ciple which is only got rid of by the application 
of strong heat. The poorer classes of British 
India use the tapioca flour, but none is ex¬ 
ported. The plant thrives in any soil, although 
a sandy loam is the best. It requires no culti¬ 
vation whatever, and is occasionally met with 
in Aracan, growing wild in the jungle. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, excellent 
tapioca was exhibited by Mr. Bundall, of 
Hazole, near Hajahmundry. Various other 
samples of Hill Tapioca’* were also exhibit¬ 
ed—obtained from the roots of different species 
of Arum, Diosoorea, or terrestrial orchids ; 
but none of tliem appeared important. Tapioca 
is prepared in 8. America from two species of 
Janipha, or the bitter and sweet cassava or 
manioc roots, From the facility with which 
the bitter cassava can be rasped into flour, it 
is cultivated almost to the exclusion of the 
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aweei variety, which contains in its centre | Manv/acture'of Tapioca Jairopha 
tough, hhjfous, ligneous, cord. The bitter, Mamhot^ J. P. Langloie. Journ* Agri^ SLarU 
variety however, contains a highly acrid Socy. Vol. XII, p. 175. Hogg* Birdwood^ 
at\(ji poisonous juice, which is got rid of by See Janipha manihoe. Food; Janipha; Cassava; 
heat or by fermentation, so that cassava Manioc. 

bread is quite free from it. When the juice JANJERA. See Sidi. India, 

has been carefully expressed, the fecula or 3AN31. See Hydrocharidace®. 

flour is washed and dried in the air without JANKEE. Ses Kunawer. 

heat, and forms the Brazilian arrowroot of JANK6TEE RONG. See Maryul. 

commerce; but when dried on hot plates it JANKUJI, See Maliratta Governments. 

♦ becomes granular and forms tapioca. An arti- JANM. SaNS. Birth. Janma Patri, is the 
ficial tapioca is made with gum and potato paper on which the horoscope is prepared at a 
starch. The granules of this are larger, whiter, child’s birth. See Janam-Patri. 
and more brittle and more soluble iu cold water JAN8AM. Chin. Ginseng, 
than genuine tapioca. JANTIANA. An. Gentiana lutea, Zinn, 

Casava or Bitter Cassava, are the West JANNUBEE. See Kunawer. 

Indian names both of the Janipharaauihot, and JANOLAH. Hind. Gum Arabic, 

of the Cassava or manioc starch prepared from JANTONG. Malay. Plantain leaf, 

that plant, from which also are prepared cassava JANfJMU. Tei.. Crotalaria jancea, Ztnn. 
weal or flour, or Brazilian arrowroot, also cassava C. tcnuifolia, E. iii. 263. 
cakes or bread. The cassava is called in Bra- JANUPA-NAR. Tam. fibre of Crotalaria 
zil Mandisca. The Janipha manihot plant grows juncen.— Zinn. 
about 6 or 8 feet high, with a tuberous rwt j^NUS. See Saraswati. 
weighing up to lbs. 30. The acrid milky juice , 

when fresh is poisonous, but the roots are J ANW A, the zone, cord or thread worn 
washed, scraped, ground or grated into a pulp, several classes or castes of hindoos. 
and the juice pressed out and preserved. The Ihe brahmimoal cord consists of six or more 
pvilp or meal that remains is called Couaque threads of cotton, called the pot^a or janwa, 
aud is made into Cassava cakes or Cassava with which every lad is invested at the age 
bread. The expressed juice by standing, de- eleven or twelve years, and constitutes the 
posits a white powder, which wlion washed sacred distinctive badge of that class. On the 

and dried forms what the British call Ta- solemn occasion of their investiture, the youths 
pioca meal or Brazilian arrow root, by the ^‘*8^ lauglit the mysterious words entitled 

French “ Moussache” and in Guiaina, Cypipa, Gayatri, “ Let us meditate on the adorable 

and when this is dried on hotplates, the light of the sun, the divine ruler, may it guide 
grains of fecula burst and adhere together arid intellects.”— Baton. Hiigel ^ Travels 

form tapioca. The expressed juice is some- in Kashmir, p, ZS, . 

times fermented with treacle into an iatoxi- JANWAR. A Rajput tribe in Bundelcund. 

eating fluid. Pearl Tapioca is not from this JaPA- Hind. A i*cpetitiou of the name of 

plant but from potato starch. .Sweet cassava Rama, a religious rite of the Dadu Panthi 

18 prepared from the Manihot aipi which is Vaishnava. See Dadu Panthi; Japa-Mala. 

similar to J. Manihot, but has no deleterious JaPAG. Thibetan. Chinese brick tea 

properties. , , , imported over the Chinese frontier. 

lapioca IS prepared from the starch of the t i r. * t a xx mi. 
bitter cassava but by washing and granulat- JAPA-MALA. Hind. This rosary consists 

ing pn hot plates, by which the concretions t-wenty seven beads, which are told over 

are formed, as seen in commerce, four times, the number of one hundred and 

, Cassava flour, or meal, from which css- ”P®‘*: 

snvR bread is made, is obtained from the Ja- such forms as^ Ram, Ram, Bam ! 

nipba manihot, by grating the root, express- Guru ji ki Fatah!” “ Shri GanmyA 

ing the juice by pressure and then drying the —Richard F, Bxirtons Sindlh 

residual cake and pounding. It is called P* Japa; 

Moussache by the French. JAPAN. This island empire forms a very 

Cassada root is a name of the root of the extensive chain stretching from the south 
Janipha manihot. point of Korea. It is situated between the 

Cassareep, the concentrated juice of the 26th and 52ud degrees of north latitude and 
bitt^ cassava, forma the basis of the West the 128th and ISlst of cast longitude, and 
India dish pepper pot. One of the remarkable embraces a population of nearly 40 or 50 
properties of ons8are<‘p, is that meat placed in millions of souls* It is composed of^Jour or 
it is preserved longer than by any other pro* five large, and, including all its dependencies 
CC85 of cooking,— TomHnson» On ike Cut- of the Lcw*Kew group and the Kurile erchi* 
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pfelago> it U Baid, of as many as 8,S50 small-, 
er islands and islsW, stretching along the 
coast of Asia, in a N E. and E. N. E. direc¬ 
tion, their shores being washed by the sea 
of Japan and the north Pacific ocean, and 
separated from the Corea gulph by Manchooria. 
Marco Polo was the first European traveller 
to notice it. It is bounded on the north by the 
Sea of Okotsk, and the independent portion 
of the island peninsula of Sagaieen ; to the 
east by Uie North Pacific Ocean ; to the south 
by the Eastern Sea of China ; and to the West 
by the Sea of Japan. Until tlie year 1870, this 
empire possesseti two sovereigns, the spiritual 
one, the Mikado or head of the religion of the 
country, and theTycun. Zeogun, or Cobo, the 
chief of the state, who held his court at 
Jeddo. About B. C. 600, Japan was ruled 
by Zin-mu-tin-wu, or the divine conqueror, 
who was a Chinese warrior and conqueror 
and the founder of the Mikado dynasty, which, 
about the Itith century, became set aside from 
temporal afiPairs. With small localities ex¬ 
cepted, the whole range of the empire is 
subject to violent volcanic action, and in 1703, 
J^edo was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. 
Fudsi Yama, near Yedo, is a high volcanic 
mountain, at present inactive, but tradition 
reports it to have risen in one night, and 
as it rose, there occurred a depression in the 
earth near Miako, which now forms the lake 
of Mii-su*no-urai. In A. D. 864, it burst 
asunder from its base upwards, and at its 
kst eruption in 1707, it covered Yedo, with 
ashes. It is crested with snow, and presents 
the appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its summit, 
is a sign of bad weather. It is 12,450 feet 
high, standing comparatively alone out of the 
plain, for the other hills near are as nothing, 
and appear more like part of the slope leading 
to it than a separate range. There is almost 
always a little snow on the summit, and when 
seen on a clear morning or evening, cut sharp 
and distuict against the sky, it is a magnificent 
object, and well worthy of the veneration be 
stowed upon it* But the greatest volcano is 
Wun-sen-ia-ki, or the mountain of hot springs, 
on a promontory of Kiu-siu on which rests 
perpetual snow. It is feared and worshipped by 
the Japanese. In A. D. 1793, an eruption 
occurred which destroyed Sima bara with 
nearly 50,OOO people, and so altered the coast 
line that mariners failed to recognize the once 
familiar scenes of their voyages. In the island 
ofKia sio, there were in the middle of the 
nij^ekef^h century, five volcanos in a 
"yity. The numerous islets also 
origin, an4 some were then 
four larger islands 
Sikofif, which 


together form a group not dissimilar in geo«> 
graplticHI configuration to Great Britain and 
Ireland. In the first island are sitj||||||0Yedo 
and Miako, the two capitals, the the 

temporal sovereign, residing in Y^^^ftd the 
Mikado or spiritual sovereign dw^^^Miako. 
The island of Nipon popularly call^^^Hw, and 
known to the Chinese as Yang-ho^^^^^Dun*^ 
kwo, is the largest, and its name 
of the rising sun.—Kiu-siu or 
southern of this group, in 
and long. 129‘' 62** 7* E. hasUm^arbour^P 
Nangasaki on its western sid^^B hundred 
and fifty miles north to south hundred 

and seventy east to west.—Sil^l^^bout a 
hundred miles in length by six^H^beadth. 
The gross area of the rmpire^^^H^ated 
at 265,500 square niilps. Sa^^^Kland 
is a litile smaller in extent 
and was formerly divided betw^een tH^^incse 
and Japanese, the former holding the northern 
and the latter the southern half. Its native 
populntion are the Kurile, a very hairy, wild 
and untutored race. The chief town in the 
Island of Jesso, is Matsmai: the second is 
Hakodadi. Matsmai is an imperial city, built 
upon undulating ground, and the hills near are 
covered with oaks, firs, cedars, poplars, the 
yew, the ash, cypress, birch, aspen and maple. 
Within sight ot Hakodadi, and at the distance 
of about kweniy five miles, is an active volca¬ 
no, but no smoke can be seen from Hakodadi. 
The crater forms nearly a circle, from 1,500 to 
2,000 yards round. The ground is in some 
places 80 hot that the hand could not touch it. 
This? volcano at about twenty miles distant 
and five from Hakodadi, throws up a hot sul¬ 
phur spring, the heat of its water being 109^ in 
the warmest part. The natives use it as a 
bath; and regard it as almost a certain cure in 
cases of skin disease. Men, women, and chil¬ 
dren all go in together, perfectly naked. Ha- 
da, is B port in Nipon, about 40 miles from 
Simoda, and is built on a plain, eighty miles 
from the metropolis, it contains about 8,000 
people. The town is divided into wards sepa¬ 
rated by wooden gates. It contains nine bud- 
dhist and one sintn temple. Since the treaty 
of Kanagawa, by which the port was opened to 
the Americans, Simoda has been raised to the 
dignity of an imperial city. A hot spring 
flows from a rock at Simoda, stated to be sul¬ 
phurous. In Jesso, the coasts are more peopled 
than in the interior, the more fertile lands be¬ 
ing tbeneai^sttheoce^. The reverse of this 
occB|[BB^H||BB skirts are cha- 

barren rocky 
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liie beard or bis nails were ever cut. All his 
viotusJ a we re prepared in new vessels, which are 
using them, and his garments re- 
were also daily destroyed, to pre<* 
hers using them. When he went 
as carried in a palanquin, from 
uld see without being seen. This 
eror alone lived in polygamy, all 
ing but one wife. The Lew-Kew 
om, consists of thirty-six islands 
etween those of Kiu-siu and Formosa. 
|jfW-Kew is the largest of the 
tributary to the empire of Ja- 
prince of Satsunm. Lew-Kew 
' 60 miles in length from north 
varying breadth of from five to 
1 its scenery, especially at its nor- 
astern side, is wild and mountain* 
ew Kew. the salutation consists in 
hands together, and in that posi¬ 
tion elevating the knuckles to the forehead, and 
bowing sufficiently low for the hands so placed 
to touch the ground. The Lew-Kew people 
wear a cloak, which is gathered in at the waist 
with a girdle of brocaded silk or velvet; in 
this is stuck an embroidered pouch, containing 
a small pipe and some powdered tobacco In 
ljDvv;Kew, the hair is shaven off the forehead 
for about three inches in front, and carried 
from the back and sid* s into a tuft on the top 
of the head where it is held by oi^e or more 
pins, «old being in most esteem with the men 
and polished tortoise shell among the women. 
The artistic aud manufacturing skill of the 
Japanese is very great, their famous products 
being swords, string and wind musical instru¬ 
ments of elaborate workmanship, theodolites, 
aneroids, &c. The books abound in illustra¬ 
tions. Like that of the Semitic races, ihcir writ¬ 
ing is from right to left. The letters or syllabic 
cliarncters of the Japanese are forty-eight in 
number. Japeris made from the leaves of the 
bamboo, which is as strong aud lasting as the 
beat calico, and when well oiled, becomes perfect¬ 
ly waterproof, Hooded (doaks and umbrellas, 
made of this material last for years. The Japaii- 
ose likewise make handkerclnefs of paper, and 
so cheap that they are burned when soiled. 
The Japanese as a people are individually and 
collectively virtuous. They are partial to bath¬ 
ing, either in the vapour, or warm bath or in 
the surf, and both sexes V)ath« together in the 
public bath rooms, unattire<l, in which they see 
no indelicacy. The womt-n possess an unruffled 
teuiper and amiability, and are fnitiiful and 
virtuous. The uiii\ 
if swords tl^ 
iiMh(yi> Id nq 

liliilldHPlo dinf^rrS 

mWiword to disemf 


raiber than survive disgrace. This suicidal 
ceremony is called the Harikaii and the iaci- 
sioQs are made so as to resemble an X. Ail 
military men, and all the servants of the 2io- 
goon and persons holding civil offices under 
the government are bound, when they have 
committed any crime, to rip themselves up, 
but not till they have received an order 
to that effect from the court at Jeddotor 
if they were to anticipate the order, Iheir 
lieirs might be deprived of their property. 
For this eventuality ail the ’offl(iors< 
of government are provided in addi¬ 
tion to their usual dressy with a suit ne¬ 
cessary to be worn at the time of such death, 
which raiment consists of hempen cloth and' 
without armorial bearings. So soon as the 
order of the court has been communicated to 
the culprit, he invites his intimate frietidg for 
the appointed day and regales them with sabu 
After they have drank together for some time 
he takes leave of them and the ordtrs of tim 
Courtmre then read to him by on officer ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose. He then returns 
and generally delivers a farewell address to 
those assembled, after which he inelines bis 
head towards the floor, draws his larger sword 
and inflicts the fatal cross. One of his con¬ 
fidential servants stationed behind him, and 
whom he has deputed for the task, then run* 
a sword through. his master’s neck. When w 
man is conscious of having committed a crime 
and apprehends disgrace, he puts an end to 
his own life in the same manner. The sons 
of the nobles and gentry are said to exercise 
themselves with the sword in their youth fenr 
five or six years, with a view to acquire a 
grace and dexterity in the performance of tlm 
fatal deed. The Japanese burn the bodies of 
their nobles, and incase their ashes, but the 
humbler of the community are interred. The 
dead, towards whom great reverence is paid, 
are seated in a box in a sitting posture f and 
are followed to the first place of iuterment, viz. 
well built stone vaults constructed in the 
sides^ of hills, by a procession of women in 
long white veils. After the body baa been 
intci red seven year8> and has become i a skelo- 
ton, the leones are removed and depoMied in 
stone vases, which are placed en sbelvcs 
within the vaults or deposited in the cibvicea 
of rock. White is the garb, not of festivity^ 
but of mourning : and a bride, when leaving 
their father’s house, is arrayed in^ this eolojr, 
emblematical of being thence forwacii dead to 
her parents. She is carried to her groom in i a 
tiorimon or palanquin. Kita is ft Jprio 
salutation in Japan^ where the 
the palms of his bands o^ 

hift body so that tbe^_ 

the ground, and 
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ftoine seconds. The superior responds by 
laying the palms of his bauds upon his kn^s, 
and nods or bows wore or less low acoording 
to the rank of ihe other party. It is custom¬ 
ary for the wives of men of rank to wear 
H small dagger in their girdles. Young 
women, alone, have white teeth ; on marriage 
tliese are dyed black, and education is be¬ 
stowed on all. In the State, the Torika are 
officem of noble blood, commanding troops, 
under the orders of the governors whom 
they assist with their advice and carry out 
their orders. The Doosiu are aseistants to the 
Torika, serve as guards, do duty on board- 
ship and in guard boats. Each of the Doosiu 
is retjuired to maintain a servant. The Karoo 
are stewarits. The Biigio are civil officers, 
ot rank of two swords, who exercise a con¬ 
trolling power over collectors, interpreters,'' 
amt other inferior officers. Amongst the 
Japanese, the tanners live apart from the 
other inhabitants in a village by themselves, 
near the place of execution, 8ituate<i at the 
western extremity of the city. They are 
the public executioners aiui are held in 
great disesteem. Wrestling is a favourite 
amusement for the rich, who keep largely over¬ 
fed men, for the purpose of being pitted against 
each other. These are so full of flesh, that, 
their distinctive forms are almost lii iden, 
tl'oiigh this is more owing to the development 
of muscle than to deposit of fat. The Japanese 
are not large consumers of animal food. Their 
houses are of smaller size than those of Britain 
and are very scantily furnished with furniture 
but their floors are covered with a line soft 
matting. The shoes or sandals are not worn 
indoors, but are left outside in a square earthen 
cavity or verandah near the door. Itzabu is a 
Japanese silver coin, worth in Japan sixteen 
hundred cash. An American dollar has a 
Httle more silver in it than three itzabu, and 
in China is worth from 1,400 to 1,6U0 cash. 
By the American treaty, the silver dollar is 
rated at one itzabu. A prominent feature in 
Japan is the multiplicity of religious sects, but 
there is at present no religious persecution, and 
members of the same family are often of dili'er- 
ent persuash'ns. The spiritual emperor was the 
high-priest of the ancient Japanese religion. 
The 8iii-tu is an ancient religion in Japan, and 
still prevalent. It consists cf an apotheosis of 
nil great heroes or saints, like the old pagan 
of Europe, amongst whom the Japan* 
ese include Buddha, which explains the great 
consideration shown by the various sects there. 
The great object of interest, in nature and in 
thoTeligion of the people in Japan, is its ss* 
ered mountain, Fudsi Yama. It is crested 
with snow, presents the appearance of a trun¬ 
cated ooae, a&d the gathering of a white eioud 


around its summit, warns of a hunicHne. Fudsi 
Yama is still occaBioiially ascended by pilgrims 
fur the worsi ip of the god of the winds. It is 
from IheKhus veinica that the Japanese prepare 
their lacquer which is so fine as to resist tho 
action of hot water. The Japanese language is 
aggluiiiute.aiid the alphabet phonetic, in tiiese 
lespecls resembling the Kore..ii, and differing 
from the Chinese wliieh is monosyllabio and 
rhematographic. 'Ihe Japanese language is 
much mixed with Chinese. It is not mono¬ 
syllabic but ugglutinale, suppl\ing subfixes to 
modify the idea. The priests of the buddhist 
religion employ the Chinese, but their poetry 
is in the pure Japanese. It would appear, on 
the whole, from the coniradictory accounts by 
ethnologists, as to the physical formation of 
this people, that there exists among them both 
the Mongolian and Malayan types, and it is not 
improbable tlmt a wave of the Mongol ims pass¬ 
ed over the primitive Malayan race of the coun¬ 
try and left the two races now inhabiting it. 
The Japanese at present, therefore, seem to be 
of two or three races. The learned men in the 
United States Expedition, from analogies in the 
language, formed an opinion that they are of 
the Tartar family. Mr. (>. F. Fahs regards the 
people of Lu-chu as identical with the Japan¬ 
ese, and asserts that they have many charac¬ 
teristics which distinguish them alike from the 
Malay and Chinese—such as Ihe absence of the 
long angular form of the inl emal caul bus 
and tlie presence of a thick black beard. Dr. 
Prichard considers the Japanese to belong 
to the same type as the Chinese, but Dr. 
Pickering maintains that they are Malays—• 
while Dr. Latham lollows Siebold in regard¬ 
ing them as of two distinct types of physical 
formation. According to other authoiiiies, 
there are even three types of people in Japan, viz. 
the field labourers who have broad faces, brown 
hair, with an occasional tinge of red ; fiat noses, 
large mouths and a comparatively light com¬ 
plexion. The fishers of tlie sea coast have pio- 
miiient features, with iiieir noses inclining to 
the aqualine: hair black and crisp, wavy with 
a tendency to curl. Tlie nobles are majestic 
in department and more resemble Europeans, 
One of il:e races is described as having an 
oval head and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a high forehead, with a mild and 
amiable expression of countenance. The com¬ 
plexion is light oiivo with eyes sUghtiy 
oblique, large and animated, long eyelashes, 
and clustering eyebrows, heavy and arched, 
the cheek bones are moderately prominent, 
chest broad and largely develop^. In Siam 
one of tliese races of the Japanese are the 
most esteemed , for their courage, and ihe 
kinp of Siam have always employed them as 
their principal force in pr^erence tg theMala^a. 
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It vrouU seem tliat tbe Japanese, of all classes, 
look upon their wives as upon a faithful servant 
a[ Japanese is never known to beat his wife. It 
is a custom amongst some Japanese intake a 
woman a few weeks on trial before deciding up¬ 
on whether to marry her or not. Tbe Japanese 
marriage ceremony is very simple. The bride 
and bridegroom drink wine with each other 
three times, exchanging cups with eacli other 
every time, in the presence of a few select 
friends; after which the young lady gets her 
teeth blackened, and she is married for better i 
and for worse. In the Japanese racing matches 
any one who likes can run his horse, and the 
course is the main load. The distance is about a 
quarter of a mile, the horses run the distance, 
turns harp round in the road, and off back again, 
and keep on so until tired out. Among exist- 
ing religions, the Sin-tu (Sin the gods and Tu 
faiib) and the Buddliist, are the most extend¬ 
ed. The Sio Tu embraces a cosmogony, hero 
worship, the Ten-sio-dai-siu the Sin goddess, 
being the principal object of worship. The 
religion has a trace of* buddhism. Neither 
milk, butter nor cheese are used as food by 
the Japanese. Horses in the islands are in 
general small, but those of the cavalry are said 
to be of a fine breed, hardy, of good bottom, and 
brisk in action. The Japanese place the dead , 
in a tub, with paper flowers all round, carry it j 
into the temple and liave prayers chanted over 
it, after which they carry the body on to the 
mountain and burn it, the priest chanting all 
the time. When it has all burnt away, they 
pick up the ashes and carry them to the grave 
yard behind the temple and bury them with all 
due solemnity. They erect monuments, and 
have gravestones with name and age of the 
deceased written on ; and there are certain days 
iu each year for the relatives going to pray 
over the graves and strewing the ground with 
flowers. The principal exports and produce 
of Hakodadi are iron, lead, coppsr, silver, 
gold, rice, wheat, potatoes, buckwheat, barley, 
peas, beans, sulphur, saltpetre, salmon r sal¬ 
mon trout ? codfish, sharks, herring, beche d© 
mer, cutlirfish, mussels, clams, seaweed, &c., 
wax, lea, silk, and oilseed, and fish. There is 
a very extensive lead mine about fifteen miles 
from Hakodadi, on tbe side of a mountain, 
and it is worked somewhat in the same manner 
as such mines are worked in Wales. The ore 
gives about 50 or 60 per cent of lead, but very 
little silver. Gold, silver, copper, coal, iron, 
sulphur and tin are found in Japan, in the 
north of Niphon are several gold mines, but 
this metal is sis'! found in the sandy beds of 
riverSit The silver mines most abound in the 
province of Kallami. But th.e most abundant 
of the metals is copper which is sold in cyfen¬ 
ders to traders. The Japan springSi lakea 


and rivers are numerous. The country is of 
moderate fertility, but well wooded, with ike 
bamboo, oak, firs, cypress* The rainy months 
Sat suit, are June and July, and the frost at 
Nagasaki lasts only a few days. The Rhus 
vernix, ia the celebrated.tree called by ike Ja¬ 
panese C/rusi, from which the Japan varnish is 
obtained by incisions in the bark. There is 
an inferior and little valued kind called Faarsi, 
probably that of R. vernix adulterated with the 
varnishes of India and Siam. 

Gold is found in many parts of the 
Japairese empire, sometimes it is obtain¬ 
ed from los own ore, sometimes from the 
wasliiugs of the earth or sand, ,and sometimes 
it is mixed with copper. The quantity in the 
country is undoubtedly great. An old Span¬ 
ish writer of the seventeenth century tells us 
that in his day the palace of the emperor at 
Yedo, as well as many houses of the nobility 
were literally covered with plates of gold. In 
the beginning of the Dutch trade the annual 
export was £840 000 MciUtjg and in the 
course of sixty years the amount sent out of 
the kingdom through the Dutch alone was 
from twenty-five to fifty millions sterling. 
8ilve?r mines are quite as imroerous as those of 
gold. In one year the Portuguese, while they 
had the trade, exported ia silver £587,500 
sterling ; copper, lead, quicksilver, tin and iron 
also occur in Japan. Thunberg tells us that 
the richest gold ore and which yields^ the 
finest gold, is dug up in Sado, one of the 
northern provinces in the great island of 
Nipon. Some of the veins there were formerly 
so rich, that one catti of the ore yielded one, 
and sometimes two taels of gold. But of late 
he says** he was informed the veins there, 
and most other mines, not only run scarcer, 
but yield not near the quantity of gold they 
did formerly. There is also, he relates, 
a very rich gold sand iu the samo* province, 
which the prince causes to be washed for his 
own benefit, without so much as giving noti^ 
of jl^wch less part of the profit, to .the court 
of After the goldmines Of Sado, those 

of Suruttga were always esteemed the richest, 
for besides/^^that ithese province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, there is 
some gold contained even in the coppef dug 
up there.^ Amoug the gold mines of the pro* 
vince Saizuma, there was due so rich, that a 
catti of the ore was found upon 8/trial to 
yield from four to six thets of gold 
reason the emperor had gitcn: itriet; orders 
not to work it, for fear so Kraat w: tireasdil; 
should be exhausted too soon. I'iiere imf 
ther gold-mine in the province TijfkiiiiM, 
not I from a village called TossinS^. 
are no silver-mines, in all Asia but oiiiyf^ 
Japan. The Japan stream^ the .Kuro 
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sweeps Mlonii; the outer OJr.wten> sjioreApf the 
isUpde, and carries with it tbs gutf 
^es^ or l^r^ossa with many animal fsrms, 
such as ,Cli 9 » Cavpjina^ Pteropoda, i^ptrisJis, 
Atlanta. pud t.ho pe}ag«n sWetcsi ..fl*Twn|pa 
4lifnf^and.Er^thya; ^Iso the cam paces of the 
sifgpf crahs. the women wear silk gowns. 

have a dieerful even gay aspect. ^ 
Maferieja . for dyeing afc takfu from a j 
Species pt Betula» from thp .Gar^nia florida. 
Polygonum Cbinanae, hai'batum and aviculare 
all produce a beautiful blue colour, muo|i like 
tiiat f^;pra indigo. The leaves are first dried, 
then pounded ^nd made into small cakes 
which are add in the shops. 

the Japanese language is much mixed with 
Chinese. It is not monosyllabic but ag> 
gluiinate, supplying subfixes to modify the 
idea* The priests of ij|ie buddhist religion em« 
ploy the Chinese, but their poetry is in the 
pure Japanese. There exists among them both 
the Mongolian and Malayan types, <and it is not 
improbable that a wave of the Mongol has pass- 
ed over the primitive Malayan race of thecoun* 
try and left another of the races now inhabiting 
it. The Japanese at present therefore seem to 
be of two or three races. The United States 
Expedition, from analogies in the language, 
formed an opinion that they are of the Tartar 
family. Mr. C. F. Fahs regards the people of 
Lu-ebu as identical with the Japanese, and as¬ 
serts that they have many characteristics which 
distinguish them alike from the Malay and 
Chinese - such as the absence of the long angu¬ 
lar form of the iuternal canthus and the pre¬ 
sence of a thick black beard. Dr. Prichard 
considers the Japanese to belong to the same 
type as the Ohiuese, but Dr. Pickering main¬ 
tains that they are MalBya—while Dr. Latham 
follows Siebold ia regarding them as of two 
distinct types of physical formation. The pre¬ 
valent belief ia that there are thr^o types of 
people, in Japan,—the field labourers have 
broad faces, brown hair, with an occasional 
tings of red ; flat noses^ l^rge mr)utlia vltpd a 
comparatively light con>piexion. The fishers of 
tlte sea c.oast haye promiaent features, with their 
nones, inclining to the aqualine ; hair black and 
Cfisp, wavy with a tendency to curl. The 
nphles jWfp, m^estic. in deportment and more 
rwmrnp jSuri^peattSr One pf the races is des- 
pribied as ,havmg gn oval head and oval faoe, 
ropndp^ifrpn^^l bone.8 and a high forehead, wjth 
A mlW exprespipn of counlenance. 

if light olive with eyes slightly 
oblique, large jmd anjnfatefh :long eyelashes^ 
qml;fil?l?tering eypbrqws, hpavy apd arched,;the 
Vheek hop^ are ^ mo<^rat«ly__ p^ppimput, chest 
hrpip W ; devplpppd^ . In Aiam 'Ons 

of these Japaiiesq\raflea ,ai;e, the ipo^ es- 
t^pd fpr their, coMra{^,j<m<iAbe Mng^iof 
Siam kuve always - cpijSoyGU. Ihom. as 
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princip^d force ia preferCTicp. to ihl 
would seem, that the Japanese; pf 
lm)k upon their wives as upon 
va»t ; a. Japanese is nevpr kiiown ,^ 
wife. 4 is a custom amofig^ti jf i 

to take a woman a few woeks om 
deciding upon whetlier to marry , her or.,| 

I The Japanese marriage cerempny is 
pie. The bride and bridegrootH WJpe 

with each other three times, e^cFiaiigliigMCtilpa 
with each other every timCx in thf presCOpe of 
a few select friends ; after which tbp young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is 
ried for better and for worse. 

The illustrated Japaucse books arc very 
good, and show much artistic talent. A 
group of trees, a branch of Japan bandiDO, 
a bunch of leaves, a cottage and turn in a rpad^ 
and such simple subjects form each of thepi 
a perfect study in itself, though appsaiiug to 
have been drawn with one stroke of the pen- 
The latter is, in fact, a brush but is made quite 
hard with gum or glue except at the extremity. 

The Japanese earthen-waro is beautiful, 
though not equal to the ‘Ohinese ; except the 
egg shell china ware which surpasses for trans¬ 
parency any seen in that country. Thera am 
other kinds of china rarely setn in England, and 
which are, though perhaps less curious, quite 
ds beautiful as the egg shell. Among them 
the rarest, and most difiicuU to procure is 
lacquered china. 

Of all the works of art in which the Japan¬ 
ese excel the Ctiiuese the lacquer is the most 
striking. Sonie of that now made is very fine, 
but not to be compared with the real old lac¬ 
quer, which is very rare, and is hardly ever 
brought into the market, except when some old 
family is in such distress for want of money 
then they bring pieces of antique lacquer (which 
is as highly esteemed by them as family plato 
with us) to be sold at Yedo or Yokohama. There 
are on some of the noblemen's estates manu¬ 
factories of lacquer, some are celebrated for 
the excellence from which tlieir owners derive 
great wealth. Articles made there are always 
marked with Uie crest or crests of the ow,Aer 
of the estate, so that that which is inneh 
sought after, such as Prince tfatsUma’s JacqUer^ 
may at once be recognized by seeing; ills cTesC 
upon each piece. 

Copper abounds throughout the whole Japajs* 
ese group and some of it is ssid^ to be 
surpassed by any m the world. The ostives 
refine it and cHst it into cylinders about s Itoqt 
long and au inch thick. Tjbe coarser binds 
tlwy cast into round lumps or sakes, QqiolfiV 
siljver is sidd to he abundant, but ,thi4i;SQihS 
as is kno^n has never been an artiels egport. 
Lead also is. foupd to he pleutifulf: hut ;liks 
quicksilver it has not been scut out pf 
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« !« also been disaevered i’n small 
d of tt quality ad fin^- ftOd white 
equals silver, bnt of tW extent of 
[ittle was known, aa the Japanese 
r'n^uolf value to H, and Hiercfore 
bt for it. Ifbn is found in three 
as, and probably eaisU in dthers. 
JUpanesO know how to reduce the ore^ and 
the^inetai they Obtttltt is of superior quality, of 
make, oseellent steel, 
ft^bn^tthe ihino of Japan, if a twin birth 
bOOOr, they always destroy one of the infants. 

Idea prevails amongst the Khassya and 
the Bali race. 

The temple of the Japanese is only a small 
square^room, hiing round with pictures prinoi* 
pattif'of IbtfcS, which are thought, most 
probably to be votivo offerings, made by peo¬ 
ple who'had lost their friends. The fox is 
lool:ed upon as a great and powerful demon, 
to be held in much veneration. He is supposed 
olhelt to take the form Of a beautiful woman, in 
XVhfdf“shape it appears to men, and lures them 
pni Aud On, and on till they are lost iu the forest 
mid eq dbcoveriiig it hang themselves. There¬ 
fore^ when any one is lost offerings are imme- 
xHfttdy made at the nearest fox temple, when if 
iho devil be propitiated thereby, the search for 
iho lo^ one is successful. 

4ieal> says Kmrupfer, is iu great quantities in 
the |irovitice of Sikusen and in most of the 
northern provinces. Dr.'Siebold also speaks 
of poM. ^as being iu CQmmon use throughout 
tjie, cpqdtjy, ^nu on visiting, one of the mines 
lie jS^w cnonljh to convince him that it was 
Bkiifttliy worked. For domestic purposes they 
conyer-t (he coal into coke. 

Pixlictt Sulphur is an abundant mineral. 
In some places it lies in hroad deep beds, and 
may‘ be dug up and removed with as much 
^*ase as sand. A considerable revenue is deriv¬ 
ed by the government from sulphur, many 
of tTie timber trees of Japan were noticed by 
!pbunt)p)rg during his residence there, in the 
century. The most recent notice 
pr iW pl^ni of that island is in Hodg- 
b0n*s !H,H^asaki^ pfj. S42-—13. 

la a corruption of the Japanese word 
a n’^oiis pjin/aud the term bonze was given j 
by ihe jort^gqese, to the priests of Japan, and j 
Tias siiice been applied to the priests of China, 
Oochin-Cliina, and the neighbouring countries. 
ItmSkiUa, the t^nke are the priests of Fuh, or 
deft wfFub, they are distbtguisbetl fram the 
dhrhesi In Japan tlley are gentle- 
jEtm teffathlliei. 

' ttfMe JAj^hese have a great respect; fdr the 
dbjftd!; >VThey place the remavne Hrtide a kind 
bf'squafe^fuhA; and in a sitting posture. To 
cbtaiA'Aiia pdkitiOh, they Are aaM to tiae tbq 
llOaio' powdhf Which, placed within tkei 
mitlk of the corpse, is said to have the effect ' 


of relaxing all the musefes. The hollow square 
re carried in a chair or horim^n by four mbn 
into the yard of the Terd, escorted by a'fltW 
woihert dressed up iii brigh t ooloura^ wearing a 
veil of white crape on the head. They ar^ 
here met by the uchan aird a quahtiV of mihor 
canons who chauht to the sounds Of the tdni- 
toitt, the whole Company awhile movitrg with 
the body, around the temple into which they 
at length rush with a great noise. Fraycrt are 
then read over the b^y, and it is removed to 
be burned. If the deceased have been a jper- 
son of rank, the ashes are deposited in an um 
and buried within the sacred prehincta 'bf the 
Tera. In the procession there is very little 
affectation of sorrow; they seem tb regard it 
as a joyful occasion, and the whole ends with a 
feast at the house of the deceased. 

A promintmt feature amongst the Japanese 
is the variety of religious beliefs. One of 
which is that of Buddha, but the Sia*ta 
prevails to as great an extent, the priests 
of the buddhist religion use the Chinese lan¬ 
guage ill their worship except in their poe¬ 
try which is in the Japanese tongue. There is a 
paper in Notes and Queries on China and Ja- 
pan; in which an endeavour is made to tdenti- 
fy the curious symbol so often found on Bud¬ 
dhist images, which buddhists themdelves re¬ 
gard as the emblem of the seal of Buddha’s heart 
—the “Svastika” of Sanscrit scholars—wiih the 
•‘Hammer of Thor*' of Scandinavian mythology. 
It is conjectured that this symbol must have 
been brought to China, Japan, and Mongolia 
by buddhist priests, and its origin is therefore 
to be looked for in India. It appears there on 
the most ancient buddhist coins, and has been 
noticed oil the walls of all ihe rock-cut temples 
of Western India, Even the Hamayana men¬ 
tions domestic utensils as marked with the very 
same figure. The Svastika appears in ancient 
Teutonic and Scandinavian mythology, under 
the name of Thor's hammer, as the sceptre of 
Tbor, ihe god of thunder. It has also been 
discovered on many ancient coins of Indo-Ger- 
manic nations. From alt this it ia concluded 
that the Svastika was the conimoh"symbol aftd 
chief magic charih of the Aryait races befbre 
they separated. To the present day this ‘‘hum¬ 
mer bf Thor” is used among the Gertnaq pea*- 
santry and in Ireland as a magical Sign tb'd£r-' 
pel thunder. Moreover, as in the midtile ages 
bells used to be rung to dfivb Stray thub^r, 
the svtfitiira of the East u^ed to bS engniv^ 
on eburdh-bells, and tatbb preSeiit day Mby 
bells in England best the aytnboL 

The' Japanese are SomewhSt fHVdloi!l^ 
and pleasure lovkig, but they Sre hatdy Snd dil-' 
during, they are' physically thbust but ilteir 
minda Sre of a dtlfetantS order. 

The JapSiieae Write like the Chinese fit cb- 
lumua from the top to the bottom of the paper| 
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beginniDg at the n'ght hand side, but the cha¬ 
racter )9 le^s fantastic and far more running 
ilien the 

As e general rule, tlie daughters eren q( 
the Mgh have np fortunes or dp wry 

pn 3 roarrhige. On the contrary, if they are 
considered very handsome, amiable in temper 
and very accomplished, the parents expect the 
bridegroom to pay down 4;o them a haudsorne 
sum of money or to make over to them some 
other valuable property. 

The A ino are the aboriginal races of Yezo, 
whose severe treatment by the Japanese, h»8 le<l 
them to other countries and they also occupy 
the Southern part of the island of Seghalin, 
whioh is in possession of the Japanese. Their 
number does not exceed SO,000 ; they are 
strong and muscular, but they are as despised 
by tlie Japanese as Jews are by the Arabs, 
The women are handsome, have a profusion 
of black flowing hair, but their appearance 
is not cleanly, their lips are tattooed beautifully 
blue. They do not speak Japanese ; and 
servants from Hakodate cannot converse with 
them. 

The Japanese have numerous festivals and 
holidays, held in commemoration of ancestors, 
deities, warriors and sages, or from some un¬ 
traced ancient custom. That at the winter 
solstice, the Oki-doii-tako, or great holiday, lasts 
14 days. It is a period of great rejoicing, all 
mercantile accounts are if possible settled and 
much friendly intercourse takes place. The 
Gokats 6eku festival, at the summer solstice, 
about the middle of June, is in commemora¬ 
tion of Gongen 3ama, a great general to whom 
the present dynasty owes its origin, and the 
Japanese date their births from it. Banners 
with the koi or carp are hoisted along with 
scarlet streamers. The Japanese traditions 
trace their origin to a body of poor fisherman, 
and the bones of the cray fish are used to incite 
humjlity and temperance and indicate their 
origin and a slice of fish is tent with each 
letter, for the same object. The Gokats Seku 
festival, is held with much ceremony and en¬ 
joyment. About the middle of July the mer¬ 
cantile festival the Ooiat-suri is held. It is a 
proceseion of trades and an exhibition of their 
wares amongst which the wax workers are 
very prominent. 

Fireaare frequent and a watch and ^re bri¬ 
gade* Sbe-oase and the Yo-shon-gyi and Ka-nai- 
ho are in readiness. The under limbs of the 
Japanese are slender, the people are aflectionate 
initheir ,doin?8tio. relation^. Indigent parents 
sell 4heirs daughters for a tern) Qf yeai;a,aapiQs- 
titutea. Bnt many giide reek serriee in the tea 
hnuaeev nMaridsge is solemniaad in two w^ya, 
the onairaligious, the other oiyil. DdMoatinn has 
made great progress, it is: not general, only 
confined to the requirement? of each trade* 


The Japan executiy^ government is carrie 
by the Daimio offichils. Tlrere are gpyernofs 
of provinces, with suprepsp power. XW are 
feudal princes p^^er whom one of their 
styled Tycoon is chief apd he, assisted by 
Gorogio or Great Council, pr:eyidc4> oyer* 
affairs in the nanop of the .Mjkado spiri^lri 
emperor, its supreme head. The Al^sdo jssfuqU 
decrees, bestowed titles antld«legate4rav^o*% 
to others. He resides in Yeddovia ibs^centi^ of 
the city, in a palace with large groum)^ sur¬ 
rounded by a moat. Priests act as spies ami 
masters of ceremonies. In Japanese mythoj^ 
Ten zio dai zin, the patron goddess of 4he 
empire, sprang from the great Sun god,, Thq 
high officers often move iiicognito,/Naiboen, 
for relaxation, and their wives piijy move out 
in a under a guard. The Mikado 

has several titles Zen zi, sou of heaven. Mi¬ 
kado emperor; Dairi or Kini^i, grand interior, 
and his ancestry, it is said, can be traced uur 
interruptedly for 700years before the Christian 
era^ He was rarely visible,was allowed 12 
of noble birth, and unlhnited concubines.* His 
eldest daughter becqmes the chief priestesa of 
the temple of the suu at Issie, which contains 
the shrine of Ten zio dai zin. 

In Japan, punishment inflicted on' any 
member of a family ieobatU disgrace on 
the whole. Hence certain noble families; 
military and officials of rank, hive tho 
privilege of carrying oot their own de»Ui pu¬ 
nishment. It is called the Hara kiru or happy 
despatch and it is practised for every crime; 
To be legal, an order for its performaace must 
be issued by tlm Tycoon, or by the suzerain 
prince of the culprit. 

The Japanese some times bury the dead 
but generally burn. In the latter caife the 
remains froin> the fire are collected in a jar iwbiqh 
is sealed and deposited in the cemetery or 
temple in which the remains of his ancestor# 
have been placed. 

They have athlelio games, the athMie 
being termed smoo; .also feacipg theatres.^ 
card playing, draught# and chess. 
principal religions of Japan are the Siotu and 
Buddhist but there are other seels some ofjthem 
philosophical. Bveiy, Sintu aactarian hafi^ hia 
house a kami or patron sain^^uid tho.go^. gw 
to their region after death, the bad^to plaeea 
of punishmeut» The of thy4' ai^^qaatpr# 

are believed ta revisit earAh jOa 4lva reiigioua 
festivaiU. i 

All Japanese bathe itvioedailyp Xhe r^oot 
resort .to the public.; bath {iooa«s whe^ 
gion^/^XomeaLaUd^ahildreu:bathe Xho 

japaoese ara\pootiiealiaudaiiven to. leiut/ipagtht 
reflaet^onenTka Japanese;lay 
stsgiimUe plant^oyar tha grayfts o^.jhi 
aadiMacap«ule#<ai;etWnt iio temple# aame nisN 
Limt^ Silver, 



JAR. 


JARAIT* 


Otuftoins, 1867. Birdieoocl, Bdmba^j 
Hiitor^ of Japan, VoL /, f. 107 
108. Tdvemi&i^B Travels, p. 157. Adamiy p. 
88I* Tkunberg*B Travsh, Vot IIT^ />. 61. 
SM?boc¥,p» 21. MacFMane^ Geography and 
ftUl6tg of Japan, p. llO, 268. Bowring^s 
StAikfVVdl, 1. f^rtre Antipodes, pp, 

4JO, 417, 4l8, 419, 804. American Expedi- 
iidft to Japan, OUjakant JRodgson's Nagasahiy 
/>, 82, KiniUthftfvs Japan. Ftihlic Papers. 
Sec India ; K^mbogi^; Ka-mi-no-mi-tsi ; 
Korea ; Kurilian ; Looohoo; Monii papyrifera 
Paper ; Turrn ; Vegetable wax ; A moor. 

JAPAN ALLSPICB. Bdgwortbia chry- 
lax^the. 

.fAFANBSE CAMPHOB. See Oamplior. 

JAPAN canes. See Wbanghee ; Calamus. 

.TAPAN lUUTH. See Gnmbier. 

JAPANESE CEftJENT. See Rice glue. 

J'APANESCHIE Ware. Ger. Japanned 
ware. 

Ii%ckei*ed Ware. 1 Japaosch lakwerk.. Rrx. 

MarcnaDdises de Japan, { Japaniscbio ware .. Ger. 

Fr. t 

Varnished articles of every description. 
^HfcCalloch. FduUcner, 

JAPAN OIL. Oil of Erysimum perfoliatum. 

JAPAN PULSE. Eno. Grouud nut. Eartb 
nut Arachis hvpogOQa. 

JAPA PUSHPAMU. Tbl. also Basana 
Tkl. Hibiscus vo8a*cliiM«nsis.-t»/.tJWi. 

JAPAN6C11 LAKWERK. But. Japanned 

waie^ 

JATATRI. Tel. Mace. 

JAPETH. See Adam ; India ; Turan. 

JAPKTIC. See Sanskrit. 

JAPARA. See Teak. 

JAPllAKA OHETTU. Tel. The Bixa 
orsUana, L. U. 581. Acnotto or Hooon, 

JA*PliAL KA TEL. Hind. Nutmeg but¬ 
ler* Bae oil. 

JAPllROTA. Hind. JatropUa curcas; Nikki 
japdifUti, is the Balioipermum ludicuiQ. 

JAP !MALA| Hind. A liindu rosary adapted 
for silent aAd abstracted worship. 

JAPON. Sp. Soap. 

JAPUTRl. iBL. Mace. 

JAR B9<Sk in the Borga puja festival 
ot hindus of India, a s^red jar is im 
estenlial article in the oeiebwitioii of the m\'S*- 
teriek and is Marked With the combined triah* 
denoting the nuian of the two deitie^^ 
Siva and Burga. The Sacta sect, worshippers 
of the Saetj^ or female* principle, mark the 
jar wHU ahollier tiiangle. The VhislmavA sect 
io^^their ^a,uab alsoa myeiiaai wliieh 
H'hlso liidrked. These mav)^ Mr; Pslemen 
are tailed XjHitra; and atd bietwgflyptim 
eharadfein, whieh tliere are a taat BiiMber. 

in|tefe^6naiy deduces the identity 
of Iba 4i&du with some Egyptian rites of 


a corresponding nature. An explanation of 
his views is given m* his Essay on the origin 
of the biiidu religion, in the eighth voUifOe 6( 
the Asiatic Rcsearclies, p. 401. = In that chlled 
tbe kalasi pujab, a ksla^ or Water jar ia placdd 
in a chamber as a type of Binrga Or‘ other 
divinity and is worsliipped. 

JAR. Kus. Verdigris. 

JAR. Hind. A root of a plant. 

J.ARAB was tbe son of Sultan, the son of 
Eber, and brother of Peleg, and from him tire 
ancient Arabians derive tl>eir ancestry. The 
Yaharabi, therefore, who claim the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the parent stem, trace their genealogy 
further back than the otW tribes in Arabia, 
and may, undoubtedly, be pronounced the 
oldest family in the world. Saba, the grand- 
son of Sultan, founded Saba, and the Sa- 
beans are supposed to be identified with the 
Cushites, av ho dwelt upon the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. This was the position the 
seceders occupied at the period of the dispute 
for the caliphat, between Ali and Mowaiyah 
and it throws a ray of light upon the mist 
that envelopes the history of this remote period^ 
when we find some direct evidence bearing on 
a point which has heretofore been a mutter of 
mere conjecture. The name of Arabia, with 
some show of reason, has also been derived from 
the Jarab here alluded to.— Wetlsfed^s TravelSy 
VoL Lp. 8. 

JAHAH. Hind. A surgeon : jarahat, is 
surgery. See Sang-i-Javah. 

JARAH, a wood of Western Australia, 
unsurpassed iu soundness and durability. 

I For all works of magnitude such as dock- 
I gates, wharves, &c., inquiring strength it is 
without equal. It is applicable for almost all 
purposes ; for, although inferior to Spanish ma¬ 
hogany iu beauty of graih, it b highly effective 
in all ornamental work and most useful for all 
the i-equirements of the house.carpenter, such 
us Avindow frames, doors, beams, and every 
description offurnitbre, and if cut at the proper 
time of tbe year and allowed to season before 
being used, it has proved almost indestructible. 
Its wonderful qualities have becin fully acktiow^ 
ledged by hll the principal engineers of the 
Cdlbuial Govei’niAents who now specify in all 
their Contracts foi^ piles, for jetties, and wharves 
—also for beams and fioohng, that none but the 
Jarab timber mast be used. It seta at defiance 
white atits ou land, und the Teredo hav/dia 
in water; This superb wood ifc Vised aa 
the ordinary and oheapelt timber,—ivjofsv 
fioora^ window frameh, mantel piCehs, tables, 
and deoiisi are all of solid jarabf teaiHiti^dn^ 
sects like so mueb Marble, and capable of iet 
ceiving tlm highsat polish. Tbe idtrofiuctioti itt- 
to India of a wood of such quality and durability, 
as;that dOsOnbed^ will be a positive boon.-^ 
Bmhj Emininer. ' ’ . • 
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JAHASANDHA. 


JASMINACR^. 


JARTIKKA. Th« Bafcik* w«s a inbe oociipv- 
ing the neighbourhood of the Indus near Attok, 
at the time of Alexander and Ghandri^upta. 
Tho Bahiha were one of the repuWican races 
known as the Araj^tra (Seas.) or the king- 
less, the tepiibliean defendars of Sangata 
or Sakala^ They are the Adraistse of Arrian, 
who places them on the Havi« The Arashtra 
were known by the several iiames of Bahika, 
Jartikka and Takka, from which last is the name 
of their old capital of Taxila or Takka^sila as 
known to the Greeks, The Takka people still 
exist in considerable numbers in the Fanjab Hills, 
and their alphabetical characters and the name 
of Takri or Takni are now used by alt the hindus 
of Kashmir, and the northern mountains from 
Simla and Sabathoo to Kabul and Bamian— 
Sir //. BUiot, See Chandragupta ; Kabul. 

JARA 1. Hind. Rusa aristotelis, Guv, Gray, 

JARAK* Mala.y. Jav. Ricinus communis, 
Ptflina christi or Castor oil plant. Jarak-minak 
Castor oil, 

JaRAN is a white wood of Java taking 
the tool easily : the natives prefer it to all 
others for the construction of their saddles, 
which cojis»st principally of wood. 

JARANAXG. Malay. Dragon’s blood. 

JAIIASAXDHA, a king of Magadba, of a 
Turanian dynasty. He twice waged war against 
Mathura, the Bchar of the present day. Krishna 
repulsed the first invasion but, after the second 
invasion, Krishna and Yadava retired to 
Dwarak^. Jarasandha, according to Bunsen, 
(iii. 555) was tlie Indian king who opposed 
tjemirands on the Indus, B, C. 1230. Jara- 
saiiiia and Saliadeva, according to professor 
IVilsou were cotemporaries. B. G. 1400. Jara- 
satidra, is supposed by Sir William Jones to 
have been a coteroporary of Krishna and 
YudiiUtira. B. C. ^101. Jarasandha, king of 
Hagadha is the. historical personage amongst the 
heroic kings of the Mahabharata. It was his 
wars and conquests which occasioned the great 
popular movement that took piece irnmedfately 
before the era rif the five Paodava kings. He 
drove the Yadava from their settlemente on the 
Jumna and brought 86 kings pii^ners to 
It is capital. He held imperial sway. It was 
iie who opposed Semiranois B. C. I2S0, de¬ 
feated and drove her baftk to the Indns with iin- 
meqse loss. He soil of jMhadrathA and 
gi^andson of Vasa. He wak or the dynasty of 
the Barhadr^tha, which Buii$eit estimates B. 0. 
986. vmt foilbwod by the following dynasty, 
Pradotya B. C. C+fi Bimbisara B; C. 678. In 
this dynasty, Buddha appeared) as a' teacher 
B. C. 563 and died B.C. 6i9. Sesbunaga 
B. C. 446 Nahd' SYB. Miitfrys, whose first was 
Cbiudragtipta 619. After Jaratendha’s death, 
his kingdom feH to pieces, and it was followed 
by the i^uiderous waV aifiobj^! tlie fitlinces of 
thc Kkurava and Pandava.—m* 685. 


Wheehr HuU of Mia^ VoL L p. 164, i7S, 
Bimaeni VoL ///• p. 547 to 591; Bee 
BMrliadratha * Magadha ; Semiramts. 

JAR«BfiRL Hind. Zizyphua wniDmalark. 

JARGIA. Sp. Cordage. 

JAREE also Juwar, or Juari Hind. Holoas 
sorghum.— Zm7t. or Sorghum Vulgare ; Gieat 
millet. 

JARI. Hind. ^SUrua botii. 

JAlU-BUrf. Hind. Vegetables, 

JARID. Pbhs. ? PbsHxl ? A patch of 
ground 60 paces square. 

JARID-BAZRE. Pehs. is an athletic exer¬ 
cise, eitlier played by two men on horsebaek, 
with a spear shaft twelve or more feet long, 
or by a single horseman, with a stick tvio 
or three (tei in length. In the former, Ihe 
two opponents alternately gallop afteY each, 
other, throwing the Jarid or spear fhaff, with 
full force ; the aim of the thrower is to hitatid un¬ 
horse his opponent, while he, by his dexterous 
agility, is not only to elude the blow, but to 
seize the weapon in the air, and attack in turn. 
The other game simply consists in putting the 
horse to its utmost speed and dashing one'end 
of tbe short stick on the ground, so that it may 
rebound upwards and be again caught.—Po4- 
iwyer^s TraveU, Btlooehi$t<m and Sind$^ 
p, 190. 

JAR! DHUP. Hind. Doloiniaea macro- 
cephnla. Adhsarita ka jari, HiND. is Adiantum 
caudatura. Chiti-Jari,i8 Aconitum heterop^yllui^. 

JARI KANDIALI. Hind. Asparagus 
racemosus. 

JARIMU. Hind. Acer cultratum. 

JARLANGEl. Hind. Lonieera q,uinque» 
locularis. Burad-i-^rob, Hind, is Anathenioi 
muricatum. Kali yarn, Salvia lauata. 

JaRNKRAM. Sw. Hardware. 

JAROOI* Bend. Xiagerstroemia reginm. 

JARU. Hind. Broom grase; Breomt 
properly Jbani. 

JARUL Beng. Lagersiroamia regkiis.M 
Roxb. i 

JARU MAMIDI. Tel. Buobanania l^ti- 
folia—Rox6. 


JARUN, tl»e new Hormux, by its advanta¬ 
geous position near the mouth of tks Peribm 
Gulf, soon intercepted the commerce of Keish. 
One rose into wealrh and im porta non M tbu 


other declined.—Onreftfy’a TtactU, VoL A D. 

I ■■ ■ 


i, a tribf in Nepal, soutb of thk 
|vith whom they are intermixed and 
jUlThcy are hiiiHti In efeed ^and 
may pertaid to the Gtihlb£ 


intemfflj| f;|*Th ey are hmHti in creed ^and 
mannlflf may pertaid to the Gnhlb£ 

Na^ar ‘ ^ 

JASlAKi^Gy GingerJ 

JASMINACEi9S. IT TWWffi i ipi JasmjjB 

tribe of plants of 2, gen, 67 sp. viz, 66 


lid 



JASMINUM AJRBOKBSCENS. 


JASMliJUM JWI>IFLORUM. 


Nyt^anthev The Jalaltum ik ibe 
^MMis <1^ an<| giViji itt liiim® id, Ibe 
Natural orcler. it ^opsittaTof i^larg^ mmber 6f 
.ttjtfbnSf aoflaetimea fi^agmnt^ 'soibatlmes Adent 
less, erect or tTvii)ia^, j^ihabHi’n^ this or 
^iehii^rate rd^idns 6f Europe, Asha and 

AoatraHa, but saarcidiy btiown in America. 

JASMINE. See Jasminum. 

JASMINE. ILOWimED CARISSA. Ca- 
rissa carahRae. 

1. J'ASMINUM^: A sgcniia of.plants belcmg:ing 
to the natural order JasmmaoeaB. Many of the 
jaftnBineS ate very pretty Shrebs with white and 
^yeliofr Aowers, in most CaSa scented. Voigt 
cnetnerates 36 species. . The species given by 
Idt, Wight, itt bis leones, are 


apneupi. 

' ahriCUlatum. 
^’IJIgndiiisceiim. 

> brioteattnn. 
brevilobnni. 
ebrysanthemum. 


CouriaUemi^e. myrtifolintn. 

, dngnstifoHiiin. elongatum. pvaliMium. 

.^^rescens. erpotifloruni. pube^oena. . 

flexile, revolutum. 

graudiflovum. rigid uni. 

hiraututn. rottlerianutn. 

latifolium. samlise. 

laurifoliatn. aimfiUcifoUum. 
malabarioutp. fcetraphia. 

.Yttthika SAvaln kesi, having golden or au- 
AufO hnici brown as the yellow jasmina, was 
ideemed a mark of beauty in ancieiit India, ami 
west of India such Imir is even now 
sometimes seen,, but the prejudice in favour of 
ebon locks IS so strong that it is considered 
"U tppibid affeption of the hair, and the women 
dye and con<*e;al it. In the Hero and Nymph 
•prpcur the words, 

voice Is JUusic—Her long trusses wokr 
The jaamine’e golden hue. 

The ydlbw vsrietfcs of yrtsmine sboutd be 
JfroWTl ®n ^Ots,' but being natives of 4he higher 
fetitUdCs of tho'tropics, they often perish during 
the hot season, they wquire a loamy soil well 
manured, and perfect drainage. The white 
vari<?tica giwtr' well in the flo^ver bbrrfcrs, 
iwquidilg, to bp pruned occasioilplty, to< keep 
them in proper form, this should be done-after 
jRMelL T&scUre, 

W. Ic. Voigt. 

‘^ASMINtTM ANfKJST^IFOLTtJM, 

Skh ssUiniW .i, SiVDJ 
Jlialhti I >l[ahir.>. jd\AiiuV¥# 

Manor 


i ^^ctanth^ r 




fi&s, ^ 

MSgUStliSlbi,^ Mogeriutntrifloruti 

^ .■ ^ ... lain. 

banana tswl li]ui..v. SbJtk. 
Afphota .*. >...^.).. 

Cattu mallika.... 


, xuv^.. ...Malbal. 

j ,Wrow ieovei jwnQi«}0 

^olthe, perunsuJa ot ** 
14 lii^ medicinally. — 


,<;hiri malle..,,., 
Ada^i ^ 


J^summmggpBJ 




,JASMI»yM AtJRiClKIiAIUM*—V. lo. 

raikibrnSt r V ... ’ 

J. ^-Mbirattkin.M«|»riMn 


J.nhi.... . 

YerrmJidin mpIih,,Tsc, 


it ■ Xd*. 

MttUl U.S.k^, . .i^Si '.'i,' 

^awDSjsjttbi -.v ,/ 


ibiflori,' 'tkd-/ i "'A 
MaliiieQi*m%kdfil Aim. 

itts in all the south feast of Asia. 
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Tbts smaP sweet Hdwered species frows fn 
the Mauritius, Bengal, Assan^ AJmeer inrf Is 
much culiivated*—Mfd. 2bp\ pi l‘?3. 
Foigt No,vb. 

JA8MINUM GHRYSANTHEMUM.— 

R 0 Xb 4 r ;; 

J. revolutum, IF* le* 

Curled floWer^l yel* 1 HeroH puApibtt..*, BaW* 
low jasmine. i PanhchAadavi-nLi^lUTBL 

Pola ohambe^.Hi^^n. [ 

This grows in Bengal and the mountains on 
the N. B, of India. It is a very free flowerer 
and highly ornamofttul.— MeU- Top. p. 
173. 

JASMINU it 6RAirmPLORUM.-^ZiVrt. 

Myatdfc.........B ukm. [ ChambeJi, Jati.,. Hind. 

Catalonian jasmine Enu. j Chamba.. „ 

Spanish jasmine. ,, j 

A native of the East Indies and much culti¬ 
vated for the (towers. This and another species 
3’ield the true essential oil of. jasmine of the 
shops. It is the most exquisitely fragrant spe¬ 
cies of the geniis, and ia very generally culti¬ 
vated, being mneh prized as a perfhnie, the 
large white (towers having a most powerful 
scent, and beiti^ in blossom througrtout the 
year, are used in garlands on air festive 
occasions. In hloclu medicine, the flowers are 
considered a bitter and cool remedy and are 
employed as ah application to wounds, ulcers, 
hoils, apd eruptions of the skin, They act 
4s an aromatic stimulant and might be used 
aS a Substitute for the Saihbucus, elder flowers. 
— Powell Hand book^ VoU /. , p. 359. Dr. 
J. X. St&Wart, M. 1). Dv Irvine, Genl. Hed. 
Top. p., 17^•—Piddeil Gardening. 

JA^INUM HjETJi^RO P:UYJ4LUM, Roxh. 
JJhirfutum, J^inn. | Nyctatitbes hirliita,/ikrx 

^ N. multiflora, . 

J. m uitiflorilm, I 

1 ’ MAtEAU 

' *’ i. .. , 


K^oadp ^ ^ 




r Syp. 


is o^ 

fjisiSsuSS.^TawMufc 

Syn^.^ o£. Ja8s^urA Ws^tpL'P-rrA^W' j a 

JA&MJLNXJEM 

promioaut ia tk® vffa^f f 

;ya449w ab^ua^pn^ bloasqu^i.^ey ^be seaii uot 
uufre<|u€mt]y tp^^^ t)ip 

snow, and remmoiDg the European stran^r pif 










JASMINUM SAMBAC. 


JAT". 


tTid beautiful eqwsHpt 

bu ibe Abad4d[ bartis b# IiiIb b#n l4ndV‘ 
Neatlf aii^ barW aV'^hU t'Rfe pl^tly 

ihe yetoW' Fbwytliir 

fiitna, tbe lilac Paiilme Fortunei and tft^e pink 
Jiuda«4iree/bet^rt 'bor^^ #itb blossomb, arid 
rtiako tSi'iioHfidrn^Ohiileaa prdtna ektreriielj 
A: 'ResL A^o»^ ih&'Cht. p. 

u\. I ‘ ^ ' •■' ■' 

,0D6jR;ATis^iMUiSr. The 
yeiiow jpaqaine a uatiyq of Madeira, introduced 
into tridia, fui ^le^ant alirub with sojaU, 
shiiHU^ Wvei^) flowera bearing a sweet sccpt,— 

Mimll 

JASMINUM OFFICINALE., Linn. 


J\ reYolutttib,. Rims. 

White Jfasmiue... ...Eng. 

Malta ... . Hinu. 

Pitmalto... „ 

Chamba oMhblArii- 


I J. pubjgerum, Var. 
Shing •' puriog, marti, 
of SUlIoj. 

Sxtari of Gheoab. 

Kaugei Traas Indus, Jai 
of I’aJiijah. 


Native of the south of Europe, used gene¬ 
rally by Europeans: for covering trellis work ; 
natives of India grow it in bushes, and use the 
dowers at most of their festivals. It is pro 
pagated by layers j the plant does not require 
any. particular care, further thau watering. 
The root is said to be useful in ringworm. 
A perfumed oil is prepared from this with the 
liiLW oil of the morbt^ga.— Eidddl aii4 
Ji^ckiQnin Journal q) ihs Auatk Boeieiy for 
W^. O'Shaughnmy, p> 436. J, L. Stetoart. 
M.B. Eowell Hand HaQk^ Vd. L p. 359. 


JASMINUM PUBE3CKNS. Willd. 
Roxb. Byu. of JAsmlnum hirsutum.— Limi. 
Its pretty while flower, the koonda of the 
hindoo, is sacred to Vishnu. It is cultivated 
as a Aoiiifering plant and is very ornamental, 
but it is cuiious that the Aowurs of Ajmeer, 
with a light soil, have no scent, while at 
Houshurigabsd in a etiff black soil the dowers 
in the mornings ate highly odoriferous.— C>e?i. 
Afed. Top, p. 172, 

' JASMIN,UM SAMBAC, Ait. Uoxh. IF. 1. 
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ThiHiiomroitwo v«^f*kui^ of tirfs besutiful arid 
▼eiy ffttgrant platil'i 4s * 

ssmbooi tife great 

Jaeoiiae, the i?ioh 4obed /bndinh^s wliibli 


ard studd6d^ aft tv^ tiW the anooMro^ 
v^r4h lovely 4th$te^ ftdtreHl tfad sue of 
roseS*, ddi Asl%litfiiliy ftmfreot. This 
is probably 'more cotlii^atdd ihaoi iny 
dowey^ though the aiiigll dowered, ' 
twining hiTbit is not tnifrequenHy id be^H 
The single variety is called 
beauftifob varieties osBed ^ SathS'' v^ith Sii|||R 
and double flowers, which have Ike odoOrof duo 
greed tea are alto cuUivated at Ajmtr and>^aio* 
probably the J. scandeUe of Wilidnow. In the 
delds in the vicinity ef Eoo*Obow«foo kagO- 
quantities of J. samkac are cultivated. It » Used^ 
to decorate the hair of the Ckinete ladies ’ endi 
to garnish the tables of the w^eakhy. AllChineso^ 
gardehs, both in the north and south are topi* 
plied with this, favourite flower from the pr^ ‘ 
virite of Tokein. Various other shrubs such aO' 
Murray a exotica, Aglaia odorata and Chkras^ 
thus iiieon8p40uou3,are grown for their blossorTfS^ 
which are used for mixing with the tea. ' The 
flowers of the sambac are supposed by the 
hiudus to form one of the darts of Kama Deva^ 
the hiiulu god of love.'*— Fortune*s Wandering^' 
page Mason Voigt. Mooch. Ic. hiime 

Med. Top, 

JASOON. lIxND* Hibiscus Hosa^'Sinensisw' •' 

JASPER. 

Jaspis... Ditt. DIaspro . Tr. 

Jsape, ....Fr. Sp. JaBuhina.... .. Ros. 

Jsapisfi.*... Gi2R 

Jasper, a quartzose triiheral of a red add' 
yellow colour, and onyx, common opal, and 
blood-stone, are found in abundanee in many 
parts of the Dekkan and amongst the Cambhy- 
stones. Yellow jasper occurs on the Tenari*' 
serim, but it is not of common Occurrenee. A 
soft green jasper is found' in the Burmese^ 
Provinces, also precious grceu jasper, and 
striped jasper.— 

J A SB. A Kurd tribe, 

JAST OR JABD. Hind. Pehs. Zinc. 

JASUN, Dck. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis.— 
Linn. 

JAT. Be KM. Passages in the life of Gauta¬ 
ma, in various periods of pre-existence. 

JAT or Jift or Jtit or Zat, pronounced' 
thut variously in different parts of Ihdia, 
meauB a race, a tribe, a clan,^ a matiue)^, tt 
kind. 

JAT, mattsd hair ; tbroughoiii the Pttnjhb,^ 
Jut' hleo Yritplies a fleece br fdl of hhir, also' 
goaPa hsfiit ' ' 

JAT or Jet, or JOt. Id Upp^ Sind-, a J^ 
idbauB a rekrST of catriels ’^6r blade ^ttlri, 
a thephetd iA oppOsittou to a liusbAndmaA 1^)^' 
tire Wnjati generally. Jut tricianB a titlai^r^ aO# 
husbandinati in bt^poMtibn td Ah fOHhilh 
haodiciraftemfm. Thh ^at latterly acquired giidftti 

p6*eif. Tie J«« VuWM p y eWf^ 

girtrtea fWiUi u^r Aifti nbi*- 

over tie PUfijab/et Difcdrt Imd'dtk Ihfr' WltkB' 
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|e Tkd Birk orTirk is one of tks 

[rdlWiiiguislBiod *of Iho J«i tribssi nod Iko 
koo, Cbeeoel^ yjiif«itQb^ Glkbiiit-tiob, Bid* 
^Kurskat Gondbttl sre Jat suk-ctiviV 
tile Pinysb. Boioe o5f tlie J«i lire said to 
eadHtMS of the Kshkar of the SeltRao^e. 
he Geiis/ore suppoeed by Professor Wilson: 
r the Baote. If we otaminie the politioal 
lieiiitof tbe ^rest Gelid nation in the time of 
(^rua# tix)Oentiiries before €hristy we shall hnd 
them little circumscribed in p<wer on the rise 
ol Timer, though twenty oeoturies had elapsed, 
itt I his period (A. 1). 1330), under this 
prince of the Gelie race, Toghloo Timoor 
kkan^ the kiiigcidai of ChaKhtai was bounded 
oa; the west by the Dhasht-i-Kipohak, and on 
the eoalh by the JaxAries or Jthoon, on which 
refer the Getic khan, like Tomyris, had hU 
capital* Kpjsnd, Tashkand/Ootrar, Oyropolia, 
a^d the most northern of the Alexandria cities 
were within the bounds of Chaghtat. The 
Gate, Jut, Jit, and Takshak races, which oeou* 
py places aoaooast the thirty-six royal races of 
India, are all from the region of Sikatai or 
CyMightai. JKegardittg tiieir earliest mit^rations, 
the Pooranas furnish certain points of infbrma* 
tionand of their invasions in more modern 
times, the histories of Mahmud of Qhizni and 
of Timur abundantly acquaint us. From the 
moustaina of Joud to the shores of Mekran, and 
along the Ganges, the Jit is widely spread; 
tyhile the Taskahak name is nowconhned to in* 
epriptioua or old writings. Inquiries in their 
original bauuta, and among tribes now bearing 
<U0oreni names, might doubUees bring to light 
their crigiual designation, now beat known 
within the Indus ; while the Takshak or Takink 
may probably be discovered in the Tajik, still 
ifi bis anqient haunts, the Transoxiana and 
Ohorasmia of classic authors, the Mawaivool 
iiahr of the Persians, iheTuran, Turkisthan, or 
Tocharistban of native geography, the abode of 
the Tachari, Takshak, or Toorshka invaders of 
India, described in the Pooranas and existing 
iiVicriptiops, The Qete had long maintained 
their indepeodeuce when Tomyris defended, 
t)teir lib^ty Bjiiwsi Cyrps. Driven iu auoces- 
slve ijr^Hra fcjrp^ ibe Sutjej, they long preserved 
ij^eif. jiqc^ut h^bjits, as desultory cavaliers, 
—under the Jit leader of Lahore, in pHstorsl 
commupiti^s ip the Indian desert and 

cj^ewherq, ^hoqg)i t^ey halost sight of thpir 
early history. The transition from pastoral to 
agmplt^ai pursu^f fs Imb short, ^and the des* 
cj ibe npmedic Qe^e Tf^nsoxiana 
it^lDOjg heat husliap^maA oq the plains of 
Dr, JsfpiespD pi'ovif^ saMsfac^rU^ 

. ThrnoVb? .wefft 
^ feM very ^baWe^ if pot cer- 
lefni Aia fipths. also, thn 
piq ^opicK l^alfipobqeiwes ilMd thaQqtfMiqi 
Wjffre tltq same people*, Oa; the nor* 


tkerA side of the Danube^ pp^sito to tiie teiv> 
ritory occupied by tke Scythi^s, end iu tbe 
angle forming e part of Thraoe, ikere f SP w 
small palion in (he lime of ^erodptus^ 
bore the name of Getm. Anoint wyitprf 
tjnguish the Qotas from the Hassagetaa, f^y 
placing them in couoiriet >rempte ffom PIPK 
other. Lee peuples qui haVitent eeq^xe^ps 
contr^es de la haute Asie, bornees au midi per 
V Inde, la Chiue, et la Perse, kTV 
la mer du Japein, k 1’ oecident par leS pfouves 
qui se jnttent dans te Mer Caspienne et m Pont 
Euxin, au nord enfln pas la Mer Glaciald, soiit 
conniis sous le nom vulgair et Oollectif deffatr 
tars ... .. Quoi qu* il eii soil de 1* origine de 
ce nom des Tatars, lei Kurop^eiis, qui Todt le- 
gerement altdrd, s’en servent indiffremment 
pour designer une foule de nations k demi civi« 
lisees, qui different beaucoup entre elles, DsnS 
ce sense, je crois qu’it eat bon de couserver k 
ces nations le nom collectif de Tartares, qnotquc 
oorrompu preferablement k celui de Tartars 
qui paroit plus correct mais qni appartient a un 
86ul tribu ne doit pas servir k designer lea au^ 
tres tribus en generaP’. The Masagetse, Getse 
or Goths, seem gradually to have advaneed 
from their ancient limits into the mofe fertile 
districts of Asia, end all the lower anti mid* 
did parts of the western boundary of the Indus, 
went by the name of Iitdo-Scythia. The Scy¬ 
thians, chiehy the Getse, had expelled the 
Greeks, who continued long after the retreat of 
Alexander, and re-peopled it with colonies of 
their own nation. The Getse were the bravest 
and most just of all the Scythians,and oontinu- 
ed to preserve this character in their pew posses** 
sious. They pursued the hunter’s oooupatiotig 
living more by the chase, though these avoca« 
lions arc generally conjoined in the early stages 
of civilization. Asi was the term applied to 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut, when they invadedScan- 
diiiavia and founded Jutland. The Asi seem 
to have been a northern race with several divi* 
sions some of which appear to have been 
conquered by tjhe Eg^vptain kiiq( Seti HI. • 
Colonel Tod considers that Scandinavia was 
occupied by a tribe of the Asi. He says that 
the Suevi or Suiones erected the eeietifated 
temple of Ups^la in which they placed the sta¬ 
tues 6f Thor, W6deu and Freya, the tH^e divi¬ 
nities of the Scaadingviaii Asi. Herodotus sayd 
tbs Gete were tbeiets, and held the teoets of 
the sOuls immortality; Amongst the Gbagiai 
princes ffbmthe Tsiattes, are bistoriahe^ 
astrdnbniers, fouiideirs of systems of Govdrn- 
iccint and religiop. warriors, and great osptains, 
who claim our reepeot apd ftdoiiratiiMBU ^ 

The Jut or Jal in the north and XorthKWeet 
ofJLudik are kuowti as iudustriouaiimi sucpeesful 
tiUecs. of tke poUi and m he^ yeomou^ equals 
ready (Q take ttparesaana ^ fpUow Ike pioaKb- 
They ioiip> perbaps, Ube rural popular 
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tion in India* On the Jumna their general . mukin. It is the Devanagari, in form, bui 
aitperiortiy ia apparent, and Bhurtpoor bears ' with different powers to the letters. The Si|cii 
witness to their merits, while on the Sutlej are the onlv sect whose religion teaches thein 
religious perfdrmation and political asoen- not to smoke tobacco. They have, however, no 
dancy served to give spirit to their industry objection to other narcotics, opium and bhang 
and activity and purpose to their courage, and snuff taking is not so common. Smok- 
The Sikh are not a race, but a body of ing was first prohibited by tlie tenth Guru, 
religionists, who take their name from the Qovind Sing’h, whose chief objection to it ap- 
hindi word, sikhna” to learn, Sikh meaning pears to have been that the habit was promo- 
a disciple* For a short time, the Sikh rose tive of idleness, as people would sit smoking . 
into a great nation -in the country lying be- and do nothing. 

tween India and Affghanistah. During the 16th The Jaf, race have spread along the banks of 
and 17th centuries, Nanak 'and Govind, of the the .liimna, in Hurriana, in the N". West provin- 
Khntree race with their succeeding guru, ob- cos, Bhurtpur, Dholpur, and Bikanir, and some 
toined a few converts to their religious views of them according to Wilson, claim to have 
among the Jat peasants of Lahore and the come from Ghuzni and the far West, while 
southern banks of the Sutlej, Towards the others claim to be descended from the Yada. 
close of the i 8th century, they grew to be a great The rajah of Bhurtpore is a Jat- There are two 
nation, with an influence which extended from sub-divisions of them, the Dhe and Help, or 
the Karakorum mountains to the plains of Sindh Rach-hade and Deswale but there are many 
and from Delhi to Peshawur. Their domi- tribes. They are partly of the Sikh, partly 
nions were included between the 28th and hindu, and partly of the mahomedan religions. 
86th parallels of north latitude, and the 7l8t The Jat race is regarded by Mr. Gampbell as 
and 77th meridians of east longitude. This belonging to the Arian family, but to have ap- 
tract consists of broad plains, slightly above the peared in India later than the brahminical 
eea level, or mountain ranges two or three Hindus. The Jat are hindu in much of their 
miles high. The Sikh population of the Pun- speech,laws, and matiners»but have some gram- 
jab has commonly been estimated at 500,000 matical forms of speech not to be traced in the 
souls, but Captain Cunningham considered a earlier brahminical writings. The Jat tribes 
million would be the more correct number, present the most perfect example of the demo- 
The total in all India is 11 million. In the cratic and more properly Indo-Germanic races, 
former 8ikh territory, all were not of the Sikh Tliey constitute over a great part of India, an 
religion. The people and dependent rulers of ipper and dominant stratum of society, and 
Ladakh profess Lamaic Buddhism, but the have, to a great degree given their own tone 
Tibetans of Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilghit and colour to many provinces. In great part 
and Kuhka and Bimba of the rugged moun- of Jat land, the great body of the free people 
tains, are mahomedans of the shia sect. The are Jat, and retain their original institutions in 
people of Kashmir, Kishtwar, Bhirabur, Pukhi the greatest purity, little modified by modem 
and of the bills south and west to the salt range brahminical laws. In the west country their 
and the Iiidus, are mostly sunni mahomedans, name is pronounced JXt, but in the Punjab 
as are likewise the tribes of Peshawur and of and in the east country, it has the long 
the valley 6f the Indus southwards, as also the sound of Jftt. Writing generally, the Jat 
inhabitants of Mooltan,and of the plains north- are of tlie mahomedan religion in the 
ward as far as Pind-daduti-khan, Ciiuneeot and west, and in Sindh : of the Sikh sect in great 
Depalpoor. The people of the Himnlaya east- part of the Punjab, and in some sense or the 
ward of Kishtwar and Bhirabur, are hindua of Hindu faith in the east and near Bhurtpore^ 
the brahminical faith, with some buddbist co- assimilating in their dress to their religious 
louies to the north and some mahomedan farai- confreres. This has impressed many with the 
lies to the southwest. The Jat of the Manjha l>elief that these religionists differ from each 
and of the Malvva districts, in the Punjab ten i- ither also in race, but by tracing this popu- 
tory, are mostly Sikh, but perhaps not one- ation, the differences in the type msappear'end 
third of the whole population between the the one extreme is found to merge into the 
Jlieliim and Jumna, ha«, ns yet, embraced the other. There may, however, be a different i;^C 0 
tenets of Nanak ajid Govind, the other two- in the west, and those on the west are pastoraV 
thirds being still equally divided l^etween maho- and predatory, while Captain Burton metitions 
ihedamsm and brahmqism. Most of the that a wandering predatory tribe bearing their 
moderu Sikh in no way' separate from their name are found on the western parts of 
tribi^s and are known as Jat, or KImtri or brah- Central Asia, about Candahar, Herat, Mwl^dd."' 
man Sikh, oiie member of a family being The of the lowier Indua^ appe^ tb be 
frequenj^ly a Sing*h while others aro not. of the same race as thd Braliui and ate 
The written character in use is called Guru- black. ^ j,’ / 
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The Jut are not found in AfgiianisUn ; but, 
in Beluchist^n, in proceeding eastwards by the 
BoUn Pass and other ruutes, there, they succeed 
the Tajik and Di-hwar of the west of Afgha- 
nislnii and the vicinity of Candafiar, and occu¬ 
py the plains and the hilly country, descending 
into the plains, spread to the right and left 
along the Indus and its tributaries, occupying 
Upper Sindh on one side, and the Punjab, on 
the other. But in the Punjab, they are not 
found in any numbers north of the Salt range, 
and in the Himalaya, they are wholly unknown 
which would seem to show that the Jat did 
not enter India J)y that extreme northern route. 
Also the Jat does n')t occupy lower Sindh and they 
are not fpund in Guzerat. The Jat is however 
the prevailing population in all Upper Sindh 
and their tongue is the language of the coun¬ 
try. They were once the aristocracy of the j 
land, but Utterly have been dominated over by | 
other races and thus have lost somewhat of ! 
their position as the higher classes of the 
society- In the south and west of the Punjab, 
too, they have long been subject to mahomedan 
rulers. But latterly, as the Sikh, they became 
rulers of tlie whole Punjab and of the country 
beyond as (he upper Jumna, in all which 
territories they are still in every way the domi¬ 
nant population. Over great tracts of this 
country, three villages out of four are Jat, and 
in each Jat villagCi this race constitute per¬ 
haps two thirds of the entire community, the 
remainder being low caste predial slaves, with 
a few traders and arlizans. The Jat extend 
continuously from the Indus over Kajputanah. 
The great sent of Bajput population anct an- 
e'ent power and glory is on the Ganges ; but, 
since vanquished tliere by maboroedans, the 
chief Kajpiit houses have retired into the com* 
paratively unfruitful countries now known as 
llajputanah where, however, the Jat is the most 
numerous part of the people They share the 
lands with, the Meena, the remains of the 
brahmau population and the dominant Rajput, 
but they have the largest share of the cultiva¬ 
tion. The nortlicrn part of Bajputanah was 
partitioned into small Jat republics before the 
Rajput were driven back from Ajoodiah and 
the Ganges. Tiie southern and more hilly parts 
of Rajputanah are not Jat, but are’occupied by 
the Alhair, Meena and Rhil; but in Malwa, 
again, the Jat are numerous and seem to share 
that province with the Rajput and Kunbi. Those 
of ^eluchistan are described by the people of 
Oandahar, as fine athletic men, lyilh handsome 
featarea but rather dark. Those Jn Upper 
Sindh, up the course of the Indus, and in the 
lOMth western Punjab, are for the most part 
of the mahomedan religion. They have been 
long subject to foreign rule and seem to be 
somewhat inferiorto their unconverted brethren. 


: In aW the east of Beluchistan, l]»e Baluch are 
but a later wave and upper stratum. There, 
about the lines of coramunication between In¬ 
dia and Western Asia, U\ the provinces of 
‘ Sewestnn and Kuch Gandava, the J«t form 
! probably the largest portion of the agricultural 
j population and claim to be the original owners 
■ of the soil. In the west, advancing through 
I Rajputanah we meet the Jat of Bhurtpore and 
Dholpore ; Gwalior was a Jat fortress belonging, 
as is supposed by Mr. Campbell, to the Uhol- 
pore chief. They dp not go much further 
south in this direction. Frpm this point, they 
may be said to occupy the banks of t(ie Jumna, 
all the way to the hills. The Delhi territory 
is principally a Jat country and from, Agra 
upwards, the Rood of that race has passed the 
river in considerable numbers and fornos a large 
part of the population of the Upper Doab, in 
the districts of Alighur, Merut and Muzafar- 
nagar. They are just known over the Ganges 
iu the Moradabad district, but they cannot be 
said to have crossed that river in any numbers. 
To sum np, therefore, the Jat country extends 
on both sides of the Indus from L, 26® or 27** 
N. up. to the Salt Range. If, from the ends of 
this line, two lines be drawn nearly nt right 
angles to the river, but inclining south, so as 
I to reach Lat. 23° or 2i° N. in Malwa, atid 1j. 

I 30° on the Jumna, so as to include, Upper 
Sindh, Mnrwor, part of on one side, and 

Lahore, Umritsur and Uraballa op the other, 
then connect the two eastern points by a line 
which shall include Diiolpore, Agra, Alighur 
and Merut, and wiihin all that tract ihe Jat race 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only the 
hills of Mewaraud the neighbourhood, still held 
by aboriginal tribes. Advancing eastwards 
into the Punjab and Rajputanah, we Rnd 
hindu and mahomedan Jat much mixed and 
it often happens that one-half of a village or 
one branch of a family are maliomedans and 
the other hind us. Further east, mahomedan 
Jat become rarer and rarer, and both about 
Lahore and all that part of tlie Punjab along 
ihe line of tlie upper Sutlej and Jumna, the 
great mass remaiu unconverted. In the Punjab 
the Jat all take the designation of Sing’h, and 
dress somewhat differently from ihe ordinary 
hindu Jat ; but for the most part, they only 
become formally Sikhs, where they take service 
and that change makes little difference in their 
laws and social relations. The Jat of Dehli, 
Bliurtpur, &c. are a very fine race and bear 
the old hindu names of Mull and such like 
and are not all Sing*b. In Bajpu^iah, 
the Jat are quiet and submissive cultivators. 
They have now long been subject to an alien 
rule and are probably a good deal intermixed 
by contact with the Meena and others. 
The Jat Singh of the Punjab and upper 
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Sutlej may probably be taken as the best re- 
pi^^tentHtivU type of the race. Compared to nor- 
thefU* racUs, they are dark : they are tall, large 
nnd%ell featured, with plentiful and long beards, 
fine teeth and a very pleasant open expression 
of counlenance. Th^ are larger and taller 
than the Afghan Patban with the upper part of 
thO body espwiUlly trell developed but hot so 
stoutlimbed or quite so robust, they are a ^iio, 
remarkably handsome, race of men, not excelled 
by any race in Asia, In courage, energy, and 
milituiy qualities, they excel the more beautiful 
non-Path an races of the northern hills and they 
are as energetic in the peaceful arts as in that 
of war. They are good cultivators, hard work¬ 
ing and thrifty \ they let little land lie waste 
and pay their land lax punctually. Their wo¬ 
men work as well as the men and make them¬ 
selves generally useful. They are not learned, 
though many men and some women can read 
and write. They have a great craving after 
fixed ownership In the soih They are essen¬ 
tially agriculturist, seldom gardeners, and in 
Hindustan are never pastoral. They breed 
cattle largely, and sometimes rear camels when 
the country is suitable, and in Jat countries 
both ordinary carts and large mercantile wag¬ 
gons are usually plentiful, and as waggoners 
they not unfrequeiilly carry their grain and 
other produce to distant markets on their own 
account. The Jat formerly dwelt in Bajpulana 
ilk republics, such as, in the time of the Greeks, 
were alluded to as democratic institutions, and 
one recoguised republican state, that of Phool 
or Maraj, came down to the present day and was 
the last recognised republican state in India. 

It was a Jat republic, and gave the chiefs who 
founded the states of Patialuh, Nabah, Jheend, 
&c. The old territory of the Phoolkain race 
was recognised by the Biitish and treated 
amongst the protected Sikh States, but has 
recently been brought under the general rule 
of British dominion. Every Jat village, how¬ 
ever, is, on a small scale, a democratic republic, 
every man having his own separate and divided 
share of the cultivated land. The union in a 
joint village community is rather the political 
union of the commune, so well known in Eu¬ 
rope, than a common enjoyment of property. 

A father and son may cultivate in common, 
but commensality goes no further. The vil¬ 
lage site, the waste lands aikd grazing 
grounds and, it may be, one or two other 
things belong to the commune, and the mem¬ 
bers of the commune have, in the'se, 
rights in common. For all the purposes of 
cultivation! the remainder of the land 
is in every way separate individual property* 
The government is not patriarchal, but a repre¬ 
sentative communal council or punchnyat. All 
the Jat are subdivided into many Qeutes and 


Tribes, after the usual fashion of the peoples 
of the Aryan or Indu*Germanic stock, and the 
usual fashion is to marry into another Gens. 
The Jut have little of the hindu ceremonial 
strictness, and in Punjabi regimeuts, they naw 
freely like Europeans, and Lave then two or 
three meals a day comfortably. The Jat, Rajput 
and their congeuers are branches of bne great 
stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and the frontier 
hills are hindus in an earlier stage of brahmi- 
nical devolopeuient. The Jat country is just 
such as would be occupied by a large stream 
of people issuing through the Bolan Pass, in 
Lat. 28 or 30® uortb, and the Rajput are 
ranged in a semi circular form arouud the 
eastern and northern and south edge of thu 
Jat area, the mass of them occupying the 
richer valley of the Ganges. Mr. Cam^ bell's con^ 
jecture is that the liejput are au earlier wave 
from the same source as the Jat who came in 
by the same route, have farther advanced and 
been completely hiuduUed, while the Jat have 
come in behind them. Punjabi is the lan¬ 
guage spoken bv the Jat, but which in Upper 
Siudh is crdled Jati Oul or the Jat tongue and 
Mr. Masson calls that of Beluchistuu and 
Sindh Jetki. It is an Indo-Germanic tongue 
allied to the Sanscrit. In its main grammatical 
and essential features it is not widely different 
from the Hindi of the Uajput and other 
Hindustani people. It is one of the most 
pracrit of Indian vernaculars. The Jat, JSt, 
Jet, Jut or Jhut, partly hindu, partly sikh, 
and partly mahomedan, thus occupy the 
North West and bordering provinces, also 
the Punjab, and Sindh. They all refer to 
ihe west of the Indus and to Ghazni as 
their original seals, and the Dhe ox’ Pachade 
reached India from the Punjab about the 
middle of the 18th century. The other sectioa 
is the liele or Dcswale. The Jut seem to have 
come through the Bolan pass, occupied the 
high pastoral lands about Quettah aud thence 
descended into the plains winch timy still oc¬ 
cupy. The Jat is the great agricultural tribe 
in the Punjab and in the Punjab parlance, 

Jat and zamindar or cultivator art synonymous. 
There are no Jat in Kashmir or within the 
hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell in Paniput, 
and Soneput. The Aolania Jat, in Paniput, 
claim to be above other Jat by having had the 
title of makik or king conferred on them. The 
race, however, as spread from Herat, Kabul and 
Kandahar, throughout the Punjab, down the 
Indus into Kach and Gandhava, and eastwards 
to the Jaintia and Ganges, is the same, aud 
w’herever spread, they retain a dialect of their 
owu. Mr. Masson also regards them as 
descendants of the Get», who, says,' 
once possessed the whole of the conniries im- 
mediately east and w’csi of the Indus* The 
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Zfxraindara or £uliivator 9 of Uie soil, at JeVl^ as era descent of the deitied berpeat of tli& 
Aif^giioMt Kdch;^ are who there seldom Mahabharata, as < this mnrriagfi, , Ifpirodotua 
iidvea abroad but on bullocks and never unless tells us that thc: pwtice prevailpid atnong 
ftirmed. A may generally be seen half uaked the nomadic Scythians, as it does at pre-^ 
on a lean bullock^ ai^ formidably armed sent among the Bhotia, The practice is 
matchlock and swotd, and to the north adopted also by the Nair of MaUbar, be* 
a[hdWest of Kach Gandhava ; as also in Herat, tween whom and the people of the Himalaya 
Kandahar, and Kabul, they are, he says, seen ns Wilson traces obscure vestiges of a con* 
uinprant arMzans, like gypsies. In the Punjab, neclion, Amoiigst the Jat, Goojnr arid Ahir, 
they arp not found west of the Jilain, but east children born Ciirao are considered legitimate, 
dr thhl liver the Jet culiivalors use waggons, and are entitled to inheritai^e acdordingjy. 
The jet has been so long settled in Kach Children begotten by the women previous to 
uhndha,va, as to appear the aborigines. Curao, except in the case of fraternal Curao, 
Amongst their uumefous subdivisions aie are known by the name of Kudbelura, and do 
the Kalora, Kukar, Ilampi, Tunis, and Abrah. not inherit the proper.y of the f«ther*in-law, 
lte*niari i;)ge of widows is permitted^ Accord- Captain Postans lells us that in Sindh, the Jut 
ing to Mt^han Lai, tlie S k i Jat are polyan* like all the tribes in the Sindh countries, are di- 
drous, and Qiie brother takes his brother’s wife vided into innumerable sub-divisious oalkid 
but in saying this he seems to allude to the Koum” and are there a hard-working race, 
custom of Curao, also written karao seemingly occupying themselves in rearing camels^ 
from ** karana,’* to cause to do, this being the feeding flocks, or cultivating the soil. They 
term given among the Jat, Goojur, Ahir, and are invariably found in large communities, 
other races and tribes ia western Hindustan to often living in temporary huts orwaund,” 
concubinage generally ; but more especially to and migrate all over*Sindh and its conhnes, 
marriages of widows with the brother of a de- as shepherds, in search of pasture. Where this 
ceased husband* This practice is known to is not the case, they are farm servants 
the eastward by the name of Oorhuree, in the either of the Biluchi chiefs or wealthy Zamin- 
Deccan of But’ hcc and, in other provinces, data, who repay their labour with a moiiicuiu 
by the term Diiureecha, and is fefliowed among of the produce The Jut in Sindh, area 
these dosses, but is not very openly confessed quiet inoflhnsive class, and exceedingly va* 
even among tliem, as some degree of discredit luable subjects. Their women, are, throiigiiout 
is supposed to attach to it. It is only younger the country, noted for their beauty and, 
brothers who form these conueeiions, elder to their credit, be it also spoken, fur their 
brothers being prohibited from marrying their chastity. They work as hard as the men, and 
younger brothers widows, but among the Jat the labour of tending, driving home their 
of Delhi even this is not prohibited. This flocks, milking the cattle, &o. is fairly divided, 
practice has been common among several na- The Jut are very numerous and form a large 
tions of the East. The Jews feiiowed it division of the population of Sindh, though 
and in Egypt it was admitted for a childless seldom found in its towns, being dibpersed 
widow to, co-habit with a brother of the over the whole face of the country particularly 
necoased husband. When the laws of Menu eastward to the desert tract which separates 
were enacted, Curao appears to have been a Sindh from Cutch, known as the Runn on which 
recognized institution, but as is not unusual this tribe rear large flocks of camels, besides 
with the Institutes, there is much contradiction the Jut..There are other pastoral and peaceable 
between the euactments relating to it. From a classes of mnhomedan persuasion, such as 
consideration of all the passages on the sub- the Khosa in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana in 
ject, it appears that failure of issue was the the Delta, and emigrants from the Punjab, 
point on which the legality turned- lie who who have in many instances become amaUa- 
was begotten, according to law, on the wife of mated with the people of the country. The 
d man deceased, or impotent, or disordered, Khosa become a predatory tribe, on the eastern 
after the due authority given to her, is called the confines of Sindh, verging towards the Cutch 
lawful son of the wife (Ch, IX., V. 176.) From territories, where Rajputs are located : they 
the fact of Draupadi marrying the five Pandoo are very troublesome. They are also on the 
b;rother8, we learn that polyandry must have eastern boundaries as wandering herdsmen, 
prevailed amongst one of the races of that Tlie Daood Putra who inhabit generally the 
pefiod ; and if polyandry, the practice of country of that nape in the north are to be 
Cu^rjab was, no doubt, not uncommon : indeed, met with in various parts of Sindh. The 8u- 
\)ie compiler of the Mahabharata, Yyasa, was mah are Jut though they are generally known 
himaplf!,appointed to raise up offspring to bis by the former title. Such also are Jbe Maehi 
deceased brothi^r. There is perhaps no cir- and numerous other subdivisions of the Jut 
'mmstauce which so strongly shows the North- tribes. Throughout Sindh the Jut is as in- 
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separabl^^ camel as the Arab from his founded their first capital Derrawul^ many 

ho.cA^ ^i’abin; they are imariabiy camel from coinpulsiou embraced the mabomcidaii 
drivers and feeders^ and are 'consulted on faith; on* which oocasiou, he says,, tb^y 
every occasion where the health or cdiciency assumed the name of Jnt, of which at least 
of this invaluable animal is in question. Tlie twenty different offsets are enumerated in the 
Jut of Sindh-and Kach Gandhayahsve become Yadu chronicles. 

mahomedans. According to Mr. Masson, the The Jat long continued as a powerful com- 
Jeiki is everywhere the language of the tfet, munity on the east bank of the Indus and in 
According to dictionaries, Jat means a race, the Punjab, and we have the most interesting 
a tribe) and; iii Upper Sind a Jut means a records of them in the history of Mahmud, 
rearer of oaxnels or black cattle, or a shepherd whose progress they checked in a manner 
ill opposition to a husbaticlman. In the Punjab unprecedented in the annals of continental 
geiierallyi Jut means a villager ami husband* warfare. It was In 416 of the Hegira (A. D. 
man in pppositiou to an artist or handicrafts- l()2n) that Mahmud inarched an army against 
man. Tne Birk or Virk is one of tlie m<»8t dis- the Jat^ who had harrassed and insulted him 
tinguUbed of the Jat tribes* The Jat (Get® ? on the return horn his last expedition against 
and Yue-chi?) who emigrated from Upper Asia, Saurashtra. 

are oow sprt ad over the Punjab at Lahore and The Jut then, as now, inhabited the 
on the banks of the Jumna, and the Sindoo, country on the borders of Mooliaii, along 
Cheeueh, Vuraitch Chhutiheh, bidlioo, Kureka ihe river that runs by the mountains of 
or Kurreal, Gondul, S:c., are Jat sub-divisions Joud. When Mahmud reached Mooltau, 
ill the Punjab. The Jat in the north and finding the Jat country defended b) great 
west of India are indiostrious and successful rivers, he built fifteen hundred boats, each 
tillers of the soil, and hardy yeomen, equally armed with six iron spikes projecting from 
ready to take up arms as to follow the plough, their prows, to prevent their being boarded by 
On the Jumna, their general superiority is the enemy, expert in this kind of warfare. In 

apparent, and Bliurlpoer bore witness to their each boat he placed twenty archers, and some 
merits. Some of the Jat arc said to be des- with fire-balls of naphtha to burn ihe Jat fleet, 
cendants of ihe Kahkar of tlie Salt Range. The monarch having determined on their ex- 
As instances of the narrow and confused tirpation, awaited the result at Mooltau. The 

slate of our knowledge regarding the people Jat sent their wives, cliildren, and tftects to 
of India, it miy be mentioned that the Birk Sind Sagur, and launched four thousand, or, as 
or Yiik, one of the most distinguished others say, eight thousand boats well armed to 
tribes of Jut, is admitted among the Chalook meet the Ghuznians. A terrible conflict ensued, 
Kajputs by Tod (i. 100). Further, the but the prnjeeting spikes sunk the Jit boats 

family of Ouierkot in Sindh is stated by while others were set on fire. Few escaped 
Tod (Rajasthan, i- 93) to be Praraar from this scene of terror ; and those who did, 
or Powar, while the emperor Humayoon’s met with the more severe fate of captivity/' 
chronicler talks of the followt rs (t o. brethern) Many doubtless did escape; and it is most 

of that chief ns being Jut. The editors probable that the Jat communities, on whose 

of the Journal of the Geographical Society overthrow the stale of Bikaner was founded, 
(KiV. 207, note) derive Jut from the Sanscrit were remnants of this very warfare. 

Jyest’ha old, ancient, and so make the term Still the Jat mniitiained himself in ihe Pun- 
equivalent to aborigines; but this etymolovy jab, and till the midule of the nineteenth 
perhaps too hastily sets aside the sufficiently Century the most powerful and independent 
established facts of Getaeand Yuechi emigra- prince of India was the Jat prince of 
tious,and the circumstances of Timur's warfare Lahore, holding dominion over ihe identical 
with Jetteh in Central Asia. Gutwara, or regions where the Yuchi colonized in the fifth 
gUtwara, but more correctly, Gunt’hwars are a century, and where the Yadu, driven from 
Uibe oC the Jat race who hold villages in Gbuzni, established themselves on the mins of 
Gohana, (whtie they are called Aolanea, after the Tak. The Jat cavalier retains a portion of 
their chief town), iu Soneeput Bangur, and in his Scythic manners, and preserves the use of 
the Doab on the opposite side of the Jumna, the ebukra or discus, the weapon of the Yadu 
They trace their origin from Ghuzni, from in the remote age of the Bharat. According to 
which place they were accompanied by the GoloneiTod,the Yadu-Bhatti princes, when they 
Utat Bajwaen, and the black-smitli Budea— fell from their rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of 
all of whose descendants are now living and Jat, who are assuredly a mixture of the 
engaged in the occupation of their fathers in Rajpoot and Yuti, a branch of the great Getic 
the villages of the Gunt'hwara frater- race^ Though reduced from the rank they once 
nity. Among the Labia and Johya Raj- had amongst the * tbirty-six royal races,' they 
pools of the Indian desert^ where they appear never to have renounced the love 
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iiidepenthn^e, which they contealdd with The tidgdfi tribe, iiihAbiting the district 
Cyrrus ia their origitiMl haunts in^Sogdiaaa. of Bagar, between the South West borders 
Tue oame of the Cincinuatus of the Jat, who of ttariana aud tile SulleJ, are said ‘ to' 
abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen have been Rajputs but are uldo supposed to bb 
was Ohooratnnn. Tating advantage of the Jat. There is a robber raca of this name 
sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors of settled in MalWa. The Jat of ’ MewSr clings 
Ariinifzdb, they erected petty castles in the vil- to his pattiraoillal estate. In the seeoud Muu* 
lages (whose lands they cultivated) of Tliooii ratta War, the Jat of Bhurtpof6'Were iiicHtled 
and Sinsini, and sodn obtained the distinction to side with Jeswant Kao Hotkaf: that foJ^tlf^s 
of KazzS.k, or ‘ roi>ber8 * a title which they were is on the borders of the desert of Kajpata'ha, 
not slow to merit, by thcir inroads as fur as the and was invested by Lord Lake In ISOS, mid' 
royal abode of Ferokhser. The Syeds, then in after sevetal determined assaults, made \vithout 
power, coinnaanded J<*.y Sing of Amb^r to attack capturing the place, the ttajah sued for terms, 
them in their strongholds, and Thoon and In 1825, however^ during the Burmese war^ the 
Sinsiiii were siinultaneously invested. But the Jat, puffed up by the belief that thdrr mud fort 
J^t, even in the very infancy of their power, was impregnable, again drew doWn the angev 
evinced the same obstinate skill in defending of the Indiah Government, and the fort was 
mad wafls, which in later times gained them 80 taken by storm on the 18th January 1826. 
much celebrity. In all the ancient catalogues When besieged by Lord Lake in 181)5, with 
of the thirty-six royal races of India the Jit has Ib.OOO regular soldiers, four determined assaults 
a pluc'*, though by none is he ever styled ‘ Raj*- were made on January 9th and 22ud and Fe- 
poot*;* nor does a Rajpoot intermarry with bruary 20 and 21, but in each instance repulsed, 
a Jit. though at the close, the besieged on the lOtli 

In the Punjab they still retain their ancient A.pril 1805 yielded to terms. In those four 
name of Jit. On the Jumna and Ganges they fruitless attacks, the British Ions was 3,203 kiil- 
we styled Jat, of whom the chief of Bhurtpoor wounded, of whom 103 were oitteers. 

18 ike most conspicuous. On the Indus and 1^20, it was again besieged and success-' 
ill Saurashtru they‘are termed Jut. The fully stormed by Lord Combermere. The walls 
greater portion of the husbundmeu in Kajas- built of unbaked brick or clav, 

than are Jit{ and there are numerous tribes parent country of the Jat seems to 

beyond the Indus, now proselytes to the ruaho- been the banks of the Oxus, between Bac. 
medan religion, who derive their origin from Hyrkania and Khorasmia, in this position, 
this race. there was a fertile district, irrigated from the 

,. , - , ^ ^ , Margus river which Pliny calls Zotale or Kothalo 

Ihe kiiigdoin of the great Gele, whose nud General Cunningham believes this to 
capital waa on the Jaxartea. preserved its beenthe orifcinal seat of the Jat, the latii 

tjJgrRy o«d name from the period of Cyrus to and Ptolemy and the Xauthii of Strabo, 

the foorteenih century, wlieu U «as converted 1 ,,^ Jat is only their tribal name, 

mahrnnedaiusni to Herodotus ii.brms us tliat general name of their horde is A bar. Taking 
the Qete were tlieists and held llie tenet of the f^ese two names, their course from the Oxus to 
soul's iminoTtHlUy ; and l)e Guignes, from j^ay be dimly traced, in the Xanthii 

Cuinese authontics, asserle that at a very early g^,,^bo, the latii of Pliny and Ptolemy, the 
jieriod tlrey had embraced ihe religion of Fo Xulhi of Dionysius of Samos, who are' cou- 
or Uoodhu. pl^j tlie Arieiii, and in the Zuthi of Pto« 

The traditions of the Jit claim the regions lemy, who occupied the Karmanian desert, on 
west of the Indus as the cradle of the race, and the frontier of Drongiana. Subscqaently, the 
make them of Yadu extraction ; thus corrobo*- main body of tlie latii seem to have occupied 
rating the annals of the Yadu, which the district of Abiria and the towns of Parda- 
relate their migration from ZabuUsthan. Of bathra and Bardaxema in Sind, or Southern 
the first migration from Central Asia of this Indo-Scythia, while the Punjab or Northern 
race within the Indus, We have no record ; it Indo-Scythia, was chiefly colonized by tlieif 
might have been simultaneous with the Tak- brethren of the Med. When ihe mahonredans 
abac, from the wars of Cyras or his ancestors, first appeared in Sind, towards the end of the 
The superiority of the Chinese over the seventh century, the Zath and Med were th^* 
Turks caused Changiz Khan to turn his chief population of the country. But the' 
arms against the Nomadic Gete of MaWer-ool- original seat of the Med or Medi, was in the 
Nehr (Transoxiana), descended from the Yuchi, Punjab Proper, from which Mr. Thomas con- 
and bred on the Jihoon or Oxus, whence they eludes that the original seat of the latii or Jat 
bad extended themselves along the Indus and colony was in Sind. At ihe present day, the 
even Ganges, and are there yet found. These Jat are found in every part of the Punjab,' 
Gele bad embraced the religion of Fo- where they form about two-fifths of the popu* 
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lalion. They are diviiled into not less ^lan a 
htindred dilferent tribes. They mostly profess 
mahomedanism. To the east of the IjPunjab, 

. the Jat, professing brahmiuistn, are found in 
considf^rable numbers, in the frontier states 
of Bikaiieer, Jesulmoer, and Jodhpur, where 
. Colonel Tod estimated them to be as ninuer- 
ous ns all the Rnjput races put together. 
Th^y are found also, in great numbers /along 
tl»e upper course of*the Ganges and Jum¬ 
na as far eastward as Bareilly, Farakhabad and 
Gwalior where they are divided into two dis- 
tiiici clans. To the south of the Panjiab, the 
Jat who profess mahomeclanism, ayo said by 
Pottinger, to form the entire population of the 
fruiilul district of iiaraud-Da;el, on the right 
bank of the Indus, and ike bulk of the popu¬ 
lation in the neighbouring district of Kach- 
Gandava. In Sind, where they have intermarried 
Jnrgely with the Baluchi and with races of 
hindudescent professing mahomedanism, it is 
no longer possible to estimate the number of the 
.lat population, although it is certain that a 
vt-ry large proportion of the inhabitants must 
be of Jat descent* 

Bikanfcr, in L. 72^ 20’ E. and L. 

27° 56^ N. is the chief town of an independ¬ 
ent sovereignly, chiefly in I lie great Indian 
desert. It has an area of 17,676 square miles, 
with the population estimated by Tod in the 
beginning of the 19tb century at about 639)000 
the revenue is about six lakhs of Rupees. 
Bikaneer maintains a force of 2)100 cavalry, | 
and about 1,000 infantry and 30 guns. Hi- I 
kaneer was originally inhabited by various 
smsil tribes of Jut and others, the quarrels 
among which led to the conquest of the 
country in 1458 by Bika Sing, a son of rajah 
Jodh Sing of Jodlipore. Alter consolidating 
his power he conquered Bagore from the Bbat- 
tee of Jesulmere and founded the city of Bika- 
r.eer ; he died in A. ]). 1505. llai Sing, the 
fourth in descent, from Bika Sing ; succeeded 
to power in 1573, and in his time the con¬ 
nection of Bikaneer with the Delhi empe¬ 
rors began. Rai Sing became a leader of 
liorse ill Akbar's service and received a grant 
of fifty-two pergunnahs including llansi and 
TlJUsar. The people most numerous are the Jit 
and the, territory was once populous and 
wealthy,> but the plundering Beedawat bands, 
with the Sabrai, the Kbasa and Bajur robbers 
in the more western desert so destroyed 
the kingdom^ that while formerly there were 
2,700 towns and vin«g€S, in Colonel Tod’s 
time) not half of these remained. Three- 
iou/lhs of the papulation are the aboriginal 
Jit. the rest are their conquerors—the descend¬ 
ants of Bika, including Saisote (Saraswati brah¬ 
mans) ChaGUQs, bards and a few of the servile 
classes. 


I Amongst the Jat, (be “ Karao” is tlic mw? 
riage of a widow witii the brother of a deceased 
husband, as practised amongst the Jat,. the 
Gujar and Ahir and other inferior tribes in the 
N. VV. of India. The term Karao is also applied 
to roncubiiVHge. At present, the flower of the 
Punjab population is Jat ; (liey form the 
majority of converts to the religion of Nonuk. 
They are the core and niicltus of the ISikh 
commonwealth,,and armies. Equally great iu 
peace and war, they have spread agriculture 
and wealth from the Jumna to the Jltelpm, 
and have established a polijlical supremacy, 
from Bluirtpore and Delhi to Peshawar. 
Essentially yeomen by lineage and habit, they 
can yet boast of two regal families at Lahore 
and Bhurtpore, who in their day have stood 
in the first rank of Indian powers. In the 
Punjaub they display all their wonted aptitude 
for stirring war and peaceful agriculture, 
and the feudal polity of the klmlsa has 
imparted to them a tinge of chivalry and 
nobility. Their chief home is in the Manjha, 
or centre portion of the Baree Doab, and their 
capital is Umritsnr. Bui tl^ey have also ex¬ 
tensive colonies at Goojeranwaila, in the 
Rechnab Doah; Gnjerat, in the Chujj and 
about Rawal Pindee in the Sind Saugur. For 
centuries they have peopled the southern 
Punjab, of which the capital is Mooltan ; but 
there they are held in different repute, and 
their importance is merely agricultural. In 
many localities the Jat profess the mahomedan 
creed, having been converted chiefly during 
the emperor Arungzeb’s reign, in the south 
they mainly belong to this persuasion.— 
Reconjls of the Oovernmhit of India^ No. 11, 
Thomas' Elliot's Ilintorn of India ; Thomas' 
Prinsep*8 Antiqmlies, p. 259. Tod, Ra- 
jasthany Vol. /. pp, 6, 60, 106-7-8, 822, 
420, 605, Vol. II, p, 98. Aitchtson's 
Treaties, Vol, IV, p.\\M,Elpliinsione'8 Cahool, 
p, 10. Memoirs of Humoyoon, p, 45, Cwm- 
ningham'e History of the Sikh.s,p, 6. Elliot's 
Supplemental Glossary, p)- ^28. Mr Comphell, 
pp, 77, 81, 82, 85 fo 228. Phil. Recherchts 
sur les Rgyptiens et Us Chinois. Selections 
from the Muhahharala, pp, 8^66. Tennant's 
Hindustan, p, 63. Chaifield's Hindustan 
Rechercim sur les J angues, Tarlares,pp,l ^3, 
Kennedy on the 0/iginof Languages, jp. 67. 
Masson's Journeys, Vol. II.p» 126. Masson's 
lialat p. 352. Hisioire General des Oens, 
tom, I.pf 375, Vigne, Postans, See Afghan ; 
Baber } Brahman; Chaiun;. India; ^jput ^ 
Scytliia ; Yue-chi; Yuti. 

JATA. Bee Khaki. 

JAIA, Sans. A knot of hair on the beads 
of hindu devotees. The Jata or matted hair 
assumed by B;ama and Lakshmana on dismiss¬ 
ing the royal chariot at the village r' '^ia- 
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gtii^ra to ifidicate theiV entering upon a forest 
oir aaoetie life. Jata therefore is a braid df bair 
worn by the hindu votaries of Siva, also a 
tWisted br<iid of hair, worn by hindu ascetics.— 
Ram. II. 40. Wind, Th. VI, p, 300. Richard 
F, Burton/s Sindh^p, 384. See India. 

JATaFALA. Sans. Myristioa mosobata. 

JaTAKARMA. See Yug byasa. 

JATAKI, in Beluchistan, a langunsje spoken 
by the Rind, THlpur,Murri, Chaddia Jemali and 
Laghari who speak either Jataki br tlie hill 
tongue of the Beluchi. The Jataki is also 
catted Siraiki from Siro or Upper Sind where 
it is commonly spoken by ihe people; but also 
Bilucbi from its being used by several of the 
Biluch clans settled in the low country. The 
word ‘•Jataki,” spelt with the cerebral T, 
and the peculiar Sindh J or By. is an ad¬ 
jective formed by the proper noun Jat, the name 
of a people who were probably the aborigines 
of the Punjab. The author of the Dabistan 
applies the term **Jat dialect'* to the language 
in which Nanak Shah composed his works. 
The Jotirnal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Asiatic Society, 1849, contaiiisa short Gram* 
mar, which serves as a specimen of the 
Jataki tonsrue. 

JATAHY—? Hymenma courbaril. 

JA'lAlYU. A fabulous bird killed by Havana. 

JATaMAiVSI. Hind. Sans Tel. The 
Cyperus stoloniferus of Heyne, Ketz, and 
'Witflit Contr., but the true Jatamansi is the 
Nardostachys Jatamansi,—I). G. and Hoyhy 
the Balch'haru or BhI char Hind. Sanbal-ul- 
taib, Arab, and Sanbal i-Hindi. Pers. The true 
plant is only found at great elevations beyond 
the tropic4, and, in south India, the term is 
applied to the sweet smelling tubers of various 
species of Cyperus, and in Upper India, to the 
lemon srrnss, A. schcenanthus, and other species 
of Andrbpogon, which are also known under 
the names of Askhar and Sikhunas (frx^vos) 
Sir W. Jones identified it as the spikenard of 
the ancieuts.-— ElUoU* Flora Andhrica, See 
Jatamansi, Nardbsthachys Valerian. Nar¬ 
dostachys jatamansi. 

JATAMANSI VALERIAN. Jatamansi, 
Balchur : Valeriana Jatamansi. Hoots of Nar¬ 
dostachys jatamansi. 

JATAUN. Hind. Berberis aristata. 

JATEKO. UhYa. Grislea tomentosa— Roxl, 

JAT-FOTH, the Japhelli of Scripture, 

JATI. Malay. Tectona grandis, a wood 
of AJchipelago, mubh used in making prahus 
abd id house building at Bawean. extensive 
forests of the Jati or, teak of India arc found 
in almost all the eastern provinces of Java, 
at a moderate elevatioa above the level of the 
ocean. 

JATf. Saks, A kind, a racci from Jan, to 
be 


JATI. Hlkd. flowers of Jasminum grandi- 
florum. 

JATI or Yati, a Jain teacher, an ascetic. 

JATI. Hind, also, Udu Jathi. Hind. Jus* 
tfeia ccbolium. 

JATILADHI. See Inscriptions. 

JATI MISAK. Hind. Heliotroplam ramo* 
sissimiim. 

JATI-PALL AM. also Sadikka. Singh. Nut¬ 
meg. 

JATI PHALAMU, Tel. Myristioa mso- 
chata.— Thttnb, 

JATIPATRE. Hind. Mace. 

JATUA. Hind. A religious assemblage at a 
hindu temple or shrine. See Jejuri, Virabhadra. 

JATKOFHA CUKOAS— Beah, 

Careas p^wrgans .—Adam 

Pahari-arand 
Bhagbherenda.. HiNP. 

BhagareiicU. ,, 

Paharia Irand .. ... „ 

liotenjot .. . Kash. 

Kab avanaku... MalbaL. 


Castigliouia lobata. Ruiz 

Dundi birri. Ar. 

Bag Bberenda; Bbng. 
Bag Bareudi, 

Bagdharanda... „ 
Them - bau - kyet - 

haoo. . liviiu, 

Mara narullo. Can. 

Irand. Dck. 

Angular leaved phy¬ 
sic nnt. Eno. 

Physic nnt.,. ,, 

Pignon d’lnde. Fa. 

Breohnuss schwarze.OER 


Nepala. San.*?. 

Keiiana kerundam. 

Hatrendaroo.SiNOti. 

K.atMi»anak kat-< 
tamanaku uiaram.TAX. 
ICat nnchi............ „ 

Nepal«ra, Adivi 

amida. Tbl. 


Grows in New Andalusia, Havanna* and is one 
of the most common small bushes throughout 
India. It is in flower and fruit all the year. 
The seeds are purgative, but very uncertain 
in their operation *, proving sometimes violent 
like those of the Nervalum, though they are 
naturally milder. Before administering them, 
they should be cleared from the thin filament 
in which they are closely enveloped ; after 
which two or three may be taken as a dose. 
Nearly all the Jatropha are powerful cathartics, 
and Fee rites J. gossypifolia, America. J. glandu- 
losH, Arabia and the J« multifida, or coral 
plant, (Avellana purgatrix, grand ben purga- 
tif) a native of America and India, a shrab 8 
or 10 feet high, replete with acrid bitter juice, 
with large pinnatifid glabrous leaves, the fruits 
slightly pyriform, about the size of a nutmeg ; 
a single seed is said to be purgative. Lind ley 
says it is one of the best of the emetics ana 
purgatives, acting briskly without inconveni¬ 
ence, ami the effects readily allayed by a glass 
of while wine." Dr, O'^baughnessy, however, 
considers it a very dangerous article. i)r. Wight 
gives also .Intropha peliata, and J. villosa. The 
leaves which ai'e five angled, are cohsidered 
as discutient, and the milky jdice of the plant is 
Bupposed to have a detergent artd healing q«a^ 
lity. The seed is cnlled in DukUanl Jangli 
erundi ki binj in ArabiO Dundebirri and in 
Tamil Kaat amanaka mootoo. A fixed oif, 
(called in Canarese Mara haralu unnay) prepared 
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from the seed* h reokoned a valuable external r jann*paun, are ^aily attired irt many coloured 
application in caseaof itch aiid herpe^; it it also garmOiiita) or diiferent kinds of livery, selon lea 
us^ in chronic rheumatisoi, and for burning in gouts varles*du beau monde»^^Mn» 


lamps. The milky juice boiled with oxide of iron 
makes a ine black v&tai9K^^O*8haug^n^8p, 
p, 568. Mason't Tenamrim. Cleghomu Punjab 
Rtp, GenL Med, Top, p. 208. Roxburgh's 
Flora Indica^ Fol, IIL p, 887. Aindie's 
Materia Mediea^Vol,\yp,7Z, Cat>Exh, 1862. 

JATROPHA GLANDULIPERA. Roxh. 

Jatropha gtaucaj Vakl, 

Glaucous leaved physic I Nila amida.. ... Tel. 

tiut... Enq. I Duudigapu chettu. 

Addale. TaM; J Kati amidapu „ „ 

A native of the East Indies. The pale or 
whey colored thin juice, which exudes from a 
fresh wound, is employed by the hindoos as 
an escharotic to remove flaws from the eyes. Its 
seeds also yield a stimulating oil, in appearance 
approaches castor oil, fluid and light straw- 
colored, This is now chiefl!y used medicinally as 
a counter irritant, but if procurable in sufficient 
quantity seems likely to prove a useful oil.— 
Roxh. o/ 1855. O' ShaugJines&g, p, 659. 
Thw. En. PL, Ztyl^ p. 277. 

JATROPHA MANIHOT, Linn, 


Janipha manihot, Kth, 

Cissava manioc... ..Eno. I Maravitllie. Tam. 

Maracheenie. Mal. | Mangyokka. Singh. 


JATROPHA MULTIFIDA, Though a na¬ 
tive of America the Coral plant with its brilliant 
carmine corymbs is common in almost all 
Indian gardens ; the seed is soraetinnes eaten by 
children, but is of a deleterious nature, and an 
emetic should be immediately administered. 
The inspissated juice forms a substance like 
caoutchouc.— Mason. Riddell, 

JATROPHA PANDURiEFOLTA. The 
juice is used by the natives to remove specks 
from the cornea. 

JATU-KARMA. Sans. From jata, born, 
and karman, an action. See Hindu. 

JATULA. See Inscriptions. 

JATTATCRA, Ital. Evil eye. 

JAU. Hind. Hordeura hexastichum. Jau- 
Desi. Common barley. 

JAH. Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

JAU IRSI. Tam. Arrow root. 

JAUN*. Anqlo-Hindi ; also Office-Jaun, a 
kind of conveyance, from Jana to go, 

JAUN-PAUN is a conveyance like a chair, 
with a high back, and covered in on ail sides, 
with doors, panels^ curtains and canopy. It is 
carried by four men at a time, on their shoal- 
ders, two to each pole. There are a great 
variety of shapes in the Simla, Museoorie, and 
Darjeding jaun-paun, the fashionable convey¬ 
ance in those Sanatoria and the men (Jaun- 
pauni) who officiate as the carriers of the 


Adventures of a Lady in Tariary, Vol, I, p4 
58. 

JAUNE-ANTIQUE. Fb. A kind of marble. 

JAUNTARI. Hind. Myristica officinalis; 
maoe. 

JAUNPUR. See Inscriptions. 

JAU-SAG. Hind. Chenopodium album pila- 
jau is Artemisia elegans. 

JAU8AM. Chin. Ginseng. 

JAUSHIR. Hind. A medicinal gum resin, 
gum opbponax, from Opoponax ohironum. 
It is also called Gau-shir in the Lahore bazar, 
‘‘Jahoshi’* at Shiraz, and “hoshi” is the name by 
which Dr. Lindley obtained it from Beluohisian. 

JAUZM.UKAI)DaM, also Jauzmukaddar, 
Hind. Pavia indica. 

JAUZ-UTTRIB. Hind. The nutmeg. 

JAVA, an island in the Eastern Archipe¬ 
lago, the south point of which is in latitude 
8"^ 47” S. and longitude 114° 29* 10’* E. 
It is the chief of the islands which the Dutch 
hold under the designation of Netherland In¬ 
dia, the head ruler being styled the.Governor 
General of the Dutch Indies, Commander-in- 
chief of all the forces of His Majesty the 
king of Holland to the east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is a country diversified with 
hills, mountains and valleys, and on the south 
coast, the steep sea walls are clothed to the 
very beach with luxuriant woods. Java has 
long belonged to the Dutch, but during the 
convulsions In Europe, it was taken possession 
of by the British in 1811, but restored in 1816. 
During the British occupation of Java, t^e 
sultan of Palembabg caused all the Dutch in 
the town to be massacred, thinking that by 
this summary method he would be enabled to 
rid himself entirely of European influence ; but 
the British government at Batavia, hOfrbr- 
struck by the atrocity of his conduct, for the 
purpose of evincing their displeasure at the 
crime and their determination to punish it, des¬ 
patched a force under the command of colonel 
Gillespie, who, in the execution of, this duty 
performed one of the most gallant exploits upon 
record. The force consisted of several vessds 
of war, and a large body of troops. On ascend¬ 
ing the river, a battery, of one hundred large 
guns flanked by armed vessels, Bttrmdered 
without firing a shot, and the sultan, terriflod 
at tliO approach of the British, fled into the 
interior with his treasure. With the. nemi of 
bis flight, the British commandant'was inform* 
ed that the Malays had risen, end were slaugh¬ 
tering the Ghinese and other foreign settlers^ 
Colonel Gillespie, anxious to put a 8to{> to 
these frightful outrages, embarked with a small 
number of grenadiers in a few light boath, leuv- 
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ing orders for a larger force to follow imme¬ 
diately. When the little party approacheil tlie 
towr^ darkness had already set inland the shrieks 
and outcries plainly evinced that the work of car¬ 
nage was continued. The Colonel and his 
party, which consisted of ten persons himself 
included, landed undismayed among a vast 
multitude of blood-thirsty wretches who, para¬ 
lyzed at the boldness of the action,* allowed 
thpir opponents to enter the place, where they 
were soon afterwards joined by a small rein¬ 
forcement. At midnight, about three hours 
lifter the arrival of the tirst party, the main 
body of troops entered the place, and a town 
defended by forts and batteries, mounting two I 
hundred and hfiy pieces of cannon, was taken ‘ 
possession of without the loss of a single life. 
The following A&y saw order restored, and a 
new sultan was soon afterwards placed upon the 
throne. The population of Java, in 1810, was 
3,000,000 or 50 to the square mile. In 1815, 
the population had increased to 4,615,270 and 
in 1857, including Madura, it amounted to 
11,594,158 and 180 to the mile. But the 
other Dutch possessions in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, contain an segregate population of 
something less than 6,000,000. Java and Ma¬ 
dura are separated by a narrow strait and may 
be considered as one territory, with a mean 
length of 650 English miles and 100 in breadth. 
The population, arranged into classes are, 

European settlers.. 20,281 

Dutch Army, European... 10,765 

„ „ African soldiers. 437 

„ „ Malays and Javanese. 15,036 

Natives. 11,410,856 

Chinese. 138,356 

Arabs and Asiatics... 24,615 

The women, in opposition to the rule in 
most tropical countries, exceed the men by 
700,000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned 
until 1859, when it was abolished, but had so 
fallen away as an institution that there existed 
then only 5,260 slaves to liberate. In Nether¬ 
lands India, the Dutch Government has been, 
since 1824, a commercial (irm assisted by the 
Trading Company established in 1824 under 
the patronage of king William. This has proved 
the salvation of Java, and their shares have 
been at a considerable premium. 


1857 Imports,Guilders, 
from 

Holland.. 12,526,800 
England.. 8,121,808 
China.... 1,851,049 
Japan ... 1,951,461 

Other coun¬ 
tries. 39,173,451 


Exports, Guilders, 
to 

Holland.. 75,954,705 
England. 831,451 
China..., 4,975,672 

Japan. 908,859 

Other coun¬ 
tries. 23,353,197 


Total.. 63,621,560 1 Total,. 105,923,881 


Since 1848, both the Imports and the Ex¬ 
ports have doubled their value. 

The natives clothe themselves entirely in im¬ 
ported cotton stuffs, spending, annually, about 
la. 9d. each on clothing. The principal of the 
imports are cotton stuffs, wines and spirits, 
iron and machinery. Amongst the indigenous 
avocations are the cultivation of tea and coffee, 
and 450,000 families are employed in the cul¬ 
tivation of the coffee plant. In 1857, there 
were, in Government plantations 14,729,700 
tea shrubs under cultivation, which produced 
nearly 2,000,000 English pounds of tea and 
gave employment to 100,000 families. The 
mode adopted by the Dutch, in governing the 
people, has been to continue the semblance of 
authority in their own chiefs, while the real 
power rests with the Dutch officers termed re¬ 
sidents. In Java alone, are 106,105 native 
chieftains or princes supported by the Dutch 
during good behaviour and whose united sala¬ 
ries amounted in 1857 to 1,834,007 guilders. 
The wild sand coast of Bantam in Java, is aniniaU 
ly frequented by large numbers of turtles, where 
they have often to creep over nearly a quarter 
of a mile of the beach, to the dry and loose soil 
at the foot of the sand dunes. In their progress 
to and fro, they are attacked by parties of wihl 
dogs, birds of prey and even tigers. Among the 
small groups of islands in the Java sea, the 
waterspouts are frequent, and not always 
accompanied by strong winds ; more than one 
' is seen at a time^ whereupon the clouds whence 
; they proceed, disperse, and the ends of the 
i waterspouts bending over finally cause them 
) to break in the middle. They seldom last longer 
than five minute?. As they are going away, 
the bulbous tube, which is as palpable as that of 
a thermometer, becomes broader at the base, and 
little clouds, tike steam from the pipe of a loco¬ 
motive, are continually thrown off from the 
circumference of the spout, and gradually the 
water is released, and the clouds whence the 
spout came again closes its mouth. Sir S. 
Ilaffles says that Java was originally peopled 
by emigrants coming in vessels from the Red 
Sea * from whence it is inferred that these 
ancient Egyptians might have been the an¬ 
cestors of one class of the people. The Javan¬ 
ese seen by Mr. D’Ewes are described 
as small in stature, but' muscular in form, 
supple and active in tlieir movements and of 
a light copper colour. The people of the 
Tengger mountains, shortly described in Raffles’ 
Bistory, may be a relict of an aboriginal 
race. This race, like a few others in India 
and the Archipelago, adopt the singular prac¬ 
tice of building their villages in terraces and the 
practice seems to have once prevailed in the 
Philippines. The inhabitants of the Serwatti 
islands, select the summits of hills or the 
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brovrs of cliffs which rise abruptly from the 
sea, as sites for their habitation^. The crest 
or extreme summit of the hill is occupied 
by a large waring tree, the Ficus iiidica ? of 
Kumphius, beueath which the idols of the 
villai'e are placed ou square platforms of loose 
stones. Here the elders meet when any im¬ 
portant matter is to be discussed. Below the 
tree the sides of the hills are scarped into a 
succession of platforms or terraces, on which 
are erected their oblong barn-like houses with 
wooden walls and palm leaf thatch. At Letti, 
a neighbouring inland, where the hills are far 
inland, the brows of the cliffs which overhang 
the sea are selected, and a similar mode of 
scarping into terraces is adopted when neces¬ 
sary. The same system also prevails at Baba 
and Timor Laut, also amooi^st the Malle 
Arasnr, or hill kings, of the Pulney hills in 
the extreme south of India. 

Probalonggo in East Java, is the richest 
sugar-producing district in the island, and 
its inhabitants principally Madurese. The 
south-western side of the plain of Probbo- 
linggo is bounded by the Tengger mountains 
where the people still cling to a religion sup¬ 
posed to have originated in hinduism. 

Ginding, is the name given to a land wind 
in East Java, occasioned by the 8. E. mon¬ 
soon blowing right over the land through the 
gap at Kalakka, 1,00U feet above the sea be¬ 
tween the Jyang and Tengger mountains, 8,000 
and 9,000 feet high. The dress of Javanese 
ladies differs but little from that of men 
of ihenipper class, except in the kabya being 
buttoned across the breast. No covering is 
worn for the head, their bright black hair be¬ 
ing tastefully arranged in a knot, decorated 
with bunches of white flowers : the women of 
the lower class wear a blue sarong, and a wide 
shirt of the same colour. Both sexes, but 
more particularly the women, pay great re¬ 
gard to cleanUnees, bathing at feast once a 
day. Amongst the dependencies may be 
mentioned the Moluccas or 8pice islands, which, 
next to Java, are the most important of the 
Dutch possessions in India. The islands so 
called are Amboyua, Banda, Temate, Tidore 
and the smaller islands in the neighbourhood 
and they form a sub-government of Java, The 
greatest part of these islands were discovered 
by the Portuguese who were iu possession of 
them at the commencement of the 16th century, 
but were acquired by the Dutch at the close of 
that era. The monstrous policy of this na¬ 
tion led them at one time to root up and des¬ 
troy at a great cost, often by force of arms, 
all nutmeg and clove trees except the number 
necessary to produce the quantity of spices 
which it could sell, and so preserve the mono¬ 
poly. The Amboynese are of a middling 


height and well formed. They make good 
roouijted and foot soldiers. They are gentle, 
brave, very sober and easily managed. A 
considerable number have embraced Christian¬ 
ity. Their costume is nearly the same as 
the Malays of Java. The average annnal 
crop of cloves is from 250,003 to 800,0U0 lbs. 
The clove tree begins to bear at fifteen years 
and is in full perfection at 20, and the twenty 
average yield is 5 lbs., though a tree has been 
known to yield 25 ibs. It attains a height of 
35 to 40 feet. 

Banda residency, comprises several islands 
of which are Banda or Banda Neera, Gunong 
A pi so named from its terrible volca¬ 
no, Lonthoir, Bosingain almost abandoned 
after the extirpation of its spices, Pulu-Ai, 
and Piiiang. Banda is very unhealthy and is 
subject to frightful earthquakes ; many of the 
people are Christians. The Serwatti islanders 
have a more general resemblance to the inha¬ 
bitants of the Soutii Sea Islands, than to those 
of the Indian Archipelago. They are taller 
and fairer than the Malay or Bugi. They 
wear a waist cloth made of cotton or of the 
bark of the paper mulberry, and allow their 
long wavy hair to float over their shoulders 
or tie it at the back of the head. Their boats, 
the cora cora, are long and graceful with low 
sides and great breadth of beam, high stems 
and sterns which rise like horns at each ex¬ 
tremity of the vessel, and are ornamented 
with festoons of large cowrie shells and bunches 
of feathers. They build their villages on 
the summits of cliffs or the brows of hills 
which rise abruptly from the sea or on the banks 
of rivers. Ou the crest of this eliff is a fig 
tree (Ficus Indica, Humph) the waringin^ 
beneath which are placed their hlols on square 
platforms of loose stones \ and below the tree 
the sides of the hill are scarped into a lucces- 
siou of platforms or terraces on which the 
houses rest. The fishing canoes or flying canoes 
of Java are Jong, but very narrow—just broad 
enough to enable a man to sit between the 
gunwales ; the crew seldom exceeds four men. 
They are rendered steady by long semi-circu¬ 
lar outriggers, one end secured to the gun¬ 
wale, the other to large bamboos and of the 
same length as the canoe itself \ and, as they 
are daubed all over with some bright white 
substance, they have the appearance of huge 
spiders crawling over the dark blue sea ; their 
speed, when propelled by paddles, is very 
great ; but, greater under their large triangu¬ 
lar sails. 

In 1851', the aggregate value of Imports 
and Exports of the Island was Jgl8,761,980. 
it has a population of 12,000,000 with 461 
inhabitants to the square mile. 
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The occupied by tjie Dutch iii the 

B^tjera thoh (ayilGoverni^eiU, 

^re (divide into prpviacea or prefectures, 
koowu under the qaimes of JResidencies- The 
census pf XSi5, showed a population in Java 
o/P,542,045. 

According to the traditions of the Javan¬ 
ese, Sumatra, Jnva, BaJi, Lombok and 
Sumbawa, were all formerly united, and they 
give the dates of A. D. 1192, 1282 and 
1350, but these are not to be received. The 
dividing line between Asiatic fauna and that 
of Australia, must be drawn down the Straits 
of Macoassar, and continued southward through 
the Strait of Lombok between Lombok and 
Bnli. Java, locally Jawa, is the name of 
the original occupants of the eastern part of 
the island who in latter years have spread all 
over the island and have given it their name. 
The Chinese call it Chl-poo. Marco Polo who 
described, though he did not visit it, calls it 
Giaua. Up to the middle of the 15th century, 
the people of Java, from Cheribon iu Long. 

109*^ to the west, spoke the Sundanese tongue : 
But in 1811, nine«tentlis of all the population 
of Java, spoke Javanese, and the Sundanese 
was already confined to the mountainous parts 
of the south and west, and to a small colony 
near Bantam. Sir S. Raffles says that Java 
was originally peopled by emigrants coming 
in vessels from the Red ; from whence it 
is inferred that tlie ancient Egyptians may 
have been the ancestors of one class of the 
people. The Javanese are small in stature, 
but muscular in form, supple and active in 
their movements and of a light copper co¬ 
lour. Tlie people of the Tenger mountains, 
shortly described in Raffles* History, may be 
a relict of an aboriginal race. They are a pecu¬ 
liar people who speak a dialect of Javanese 
ond, despite the zealous efforts of the mahome- 
dans, they still follow the hindu religion. This 
race, like a few others in India, and the Archi¬ 
pelago adopt the singular practice of build¬ 
ing tbeir villages in terraces. This practice 
seems to have once prevailed in the Philippines. 
The inhabitants of the Serwatti islands, select 
tho summits of the bills or the brows of cliffs 
which rise abruptly from the sea, as sites for 
their habitations. The crest or extreme sum¬ 
mit of the hill is occupied by a large warring 
tree, the Eicus indica of Rumphius, beneath 
which the idols pf the village are placed on 
square platforms of loose stones. Here the 
elders meet when any important matter is to be 
disobssed- Below the tree, the sides of the hills 
are scarped into a succession of platforms or 
, ^mrgees on wbiph are erected their oblong barn 
like hpuaas with wooden walls and palm leaf 
thalph. At Lett), a neighbouring islapd, where 
the hills are fpr inlapd, the brows of the cliRs 


which overhang the sea are ffleetest ^ 

milarmode of acarping into teriiapes is adopted 
wl^n necessary. The same system also prevails 
at Baba and Timor Laut. At Buitenzorg, 40 
miles inland from Batavia, huodreds of miles 
of mountain and valley coufltry are terraced 
and irrigated. The same systsm is pursued at 
Bali and Lombok and seems to have been in¬ 
troduced by the brahminical race. The system 
of terracing is practised amongst the Malle 
Arasar, or hill kings, of the Pulney hills in the 
extreme south of India, 

The Kalang people who reside among the 
inhabitants of the Teng'ger mountains 
are said to have been at one time numer'- 
ous in various parts of Java, leading 
a wandering life, practising religious rites 
different from those of the people, and 
avoiding intercou^rse with them; but most of 
them are now reduced to subjection, are be¬ 
come stationary in their residence, and have 
embraced tim mahomedan faith. Whenever 
the Kalang move from one place to another, 
they are conveyed in carts, having two solid 
wheels with a revolving axle and drawn by 
two or more pairs of buffaloes, according to 
the circumstances of the party. 

The volcanoes of Java are in two lines : one, 
commencing near cape St. Nicholas, its N. W. 
extremity passes diagonally across the island 
to its S. K. headland on the Strait of Bali. 
The other line runs parallel, .Bnd extends 
from Cheribon on the S. Coast to the Strait 
of Sunda. The volcanoes are in two separate 
fissures in the earth's crust, and the volcanoes 
in it are cones of elevation, each distinct and 
separate ; their number being 38, and some of 
them of immense size. They throw out volcanic 
ashes, sand and scorim and sometimes traohy- 
tic lava. White clouds of sulphuric acid gas 
continually wreath their peaks and is destruc¬ 
tive to life. Large quantitips of sulphur are 
dug put. A severe earthquake was experienced 
in Batavia, and over au extensive region 
in Java, qn the IGtb of November 1847. 
In the Courant of the 27th October 1847, 
it was luentioned that u shower of ashes had 
fallen atBpitenzorg on the night of the 17tb, 
which came from the Guntur mountain, in the 
district pf Limbanaan, residency of Preangar, 
On Sunday the 17th October, at 11 o’clock 
p. M., the earthquake shocks, following eaob 
other in quick succession, were felt at Tijand- 
jur, the first of which was very strong, and 
lasted for fully ten seconds. The shower of 
ashes began to fall the same pight, and on 
the following morning bad already clothed 
the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with a 
brown covering. The fall of ashes and sand 
lasted the whole day, and made it very iuoon- 
venient to be in Ihe open air. Tho oyes of 
1(?4 
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travellers suffered. The earthquakes had not 
wholly stppped at Tyundjur on the 20 th Octo¬ 
ber. The t^ouDtain had, however, fortunately 
begun td be at rest, and no damage had been 
caused by the eruption. The shower of ashes 
had reached as far as the frontiers of the resi¬ 
dency of Bantam, a distance of more than 80 
mUes to the west. Tenger mountains mean 
the wide or spacious mountains. There is 
here an old volcano with its trachyte crater 
7,&00 feet above the sea, in diameter 3^ and 
4| miles. It is the largest crater in Java and 
one of the. largest in the world. Its bottom is 
a level floor of sand, which in some places is 
drifted by the wind like the sea and is called 
by the Malaya the Laut Pasar or Sandy sea. 
Pour cones of elevation rise from this sand 
floor, the smallest of which called Bromo, in 
1860, was active throwing out ashes. It rises 
like Monte somma in the crater of Vesuvius. 
But trachyte, obsidian and pumice have been 
thrown out in succession. 

Papandayang volcano, in 1772, in the south 
of Java in L. 10^ 8', in a single night threw 
out scoritc and ashes which Dr. Jonghuhn 
thinks made a layer 50 feet thick for 
seven miles around. In Dr. Horsfield’s ac¬ 
count of it, drawn up from the native testi¬ 
mony, it is stated that an extent of ground of 
the mountain and its environs, 15 miles long 
and full 6 broad, was by this commotion swal¬ 
lowed up within the bowels of the earth, but 
such sinking, according to Mr. Bikmore (p. 75,) 
does not seem to have occurred. 

Mount Galung-gong, a few miles N. E. of 
Papandayang is also a Java volcano. On the 
8ih July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
in the sky when suddenly at ^ past one a 
frightful thundering was heard in the earth 
and from the top of this old volcano, a dark 
dense mass was seen rising higher and higher 
into the air, and spreading itself out over the 
clear sky with such an appalling rapidity that 
in a few moments the whole landscape was 
shrouded in the darkness of night. Through 
this darkness flathes of lightning, gleamed in a 
hundred lines, and many natives were struck 
down by falling stones. Then a deluge of 
hot water and flowing mud rose over the rim 
of the old crater and poured down the moun¬ 
tain sides, sweeping away trees and beasts 
and human beings. At the same moment, 
stones and ashes and sand were projected 
high into the air, and as they fell destroyed 
nearly everything within a radius of more 
than 20 miles, A few villages on the lower 
declivities of the mountains escaped, from 
being built on eminences as they were 
above the streams of hot water and mud, 
and the stones thrown out fell beyond 
them, destroying villages at a greater distance. 


By 4 F. M., the extreme violence of the emptioii 
bad passed, by sunset the sky was again clear, 
and the sun shining on a scene of desolation. 
A second eruption occurred five days afterwards 
and by that time more than 20,000 persons 
had perished. Batavia is built on both sides of 
a small river alroost in a roorasa. Batavia 
Residency has a total population 517,762 ; 

Europeans. 5,576 Arabs. 684 

Chinese. 45,570 Eastern peoples... 341 

Natives. 463,591 

Turabar Residency has a population of 
1,278,600 of which 1,261,271 are Natives. 

The Javanese are of short stature, the men 
do not average more than 6 feet 3 inches, face 
lozenge shaped, cheek bones high and promi¬ 
nent, mouth wide, and nose short. They all 
gamble greatly. They profess mahomedanism, 
but still follow many Hindu customs : a few are 
professing Christians. Batavia anchorage is 
sheltered by the islands at the mouth of the 
Bay. Samarang Residency a town in Java, 
has 1,020,275 of population, exclusive of the 
military • viz. 

European. 5,1 C2 Arabs.438 

Natives... 1,001,262 Other eastern races 1982 
Chinese. 11,441 

Near Samarangr, is the Head Quarters of 
the army of Netherlaiid India, strongly forti¬ 
fied. Samarang anchorage is exposed to the 
Western monsoon. The town is built on both 
sides of a small river. 

The Gallus furcaim or green jungle fowl 
is common in Java ; also, G. bankiva. 
Buceros lunatua the great wood-pecker 
more than four feet long, and Loriculus 
pusillus, a pretty little Lorikeet about four 
inches long. la the western districts of 
Java are the calliper butterfly,Cbaraxes kadenii ; 
the elegant green andyellow Trogon ; Harpaetes 
Rein ward ti, the gorgeous little minivet fly¬ 
catcher, Pericrocotus miniatus, which looks like 
a flame of fire among the bushes, and the rare 
black and crimson oriole,Analcipus sanguinolen- 
tus. The Papilio arjnna, has its wings covered 
with grains of golden green and P. Coon, also 
occurs. 

The Amphetrite or sea worm of Java, lives 
in holes of the great solid madrepores. The 
gills of these lovely creatures are in the form of 
spiral ribbons of brilliant orange-green and blue. 
These gaudy plumes are alternately extruded 
and retracted and seen through the pellucid 
water, present a very singular and beautiful 
appearance. 

Java has seven pigeons peculiar to itself: 
a peacock ; also the green jungle cock ; two 
blue ground thrushes (Arenga cyanea and 
Myophonis flavirostris), the fine pink-headed 
dove (Ptilonopus porpbyreus) ; three brofid 
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taikd ground pigeons (Macropygia) and many 
other interesting birds found no where in the 
Archipelago out of Java.—Ac?am*s, TVav., 
p. 51. JFallace.VoLI.p. 54, 118, 147, 160. 
Mr, 6r. W. Earl^ Journal Indian Archipelago, 
Frazer*8 Magazine. Curiosities of Science, 
KepjpeVs Indian Archipelago^Yol, ll,p, 141. 
Fo. 3, Jour, Ind. Arch, Crawfurd. Bihnwre^ 
p. 74, 76. Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ 
Deer, 1857, p. 361. 

JAVA ALMOND. Canarium commaue.— 
Linn, 

JAVA BYAMU. Tel. Hordeum hexasta- 
chioii. — Linn, 

JAVA C’AT. Viverra mu 88 unga,theMusson 2 , 
of the Javanese is found in Java and Sumatra. 

JAVAN. In ancient Sanskrit literature, 
a designation of the western world, geoeraliy 
supposed to be applied also to Ionia, the isles 
of Greece, and Asia ^minor. In the form of 
Yavana, it is also held applicable to the Greeks 
and their descendants who made inroads into 
India through the N. AY. and from the 
Euphrates, and are said to have reached Orissa 
through Kashmir and the term Yavana was 
applied also to Greeks left by Alexander to 
garrison tlie banks of the Indus. Javan 
or Yavan, is, however, applied by the Hindu 
both to Greeks and Mahomedans. Ezekiel, ch. 
xxvii, alludes to the Javan and Dan, but 
Yavana, has been used by the Hindus to mean 
lones, as it is used in Genesis, chap, x., and in 
the Arabic Persian, Coptic and Armenian lan¬ 
guages to signify Greeks, loiies being once the 
appellation of ail the Greeks,— Ilato de Leg. 
Hi. 684, in John*8 Indian Archipelago, VoL 1, 
p, 284. Tod*s Travels, p, 375. 

JAVAPHALA. Beng. Nutmegs* 

JAVA PRAIA CHITTAM, See Hindu. 

JAVA PUSHPAMU. Tel. Hibiscus rosa- 
chinensis — Linn, 

JAVA SEA, III February, the western mon- 
800 U blows almost continually, with great 
violence, lu March it blows irregularly ; in 
April less vehement. Mr. Logan writing of the 
farther east in the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago remarks that amongst the sea 
basins whose ethnic influence has been iu opera¬ 
tion during all historic times and is uninterrupt¬ 
ed at the present day, are the Chiua, Mulacca, 
Java, Mangkasar, Solo, Mindoro, Molucca, 
Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Papuan, Papua-Austra¬ 
lian and Papua>Micronesiau seas, and the 
Archipelagian seas of Johore, the Trans-Javan 
or Tiinorean Chain, the Bisayan group, the 
Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and the diiferent 
Polynesian and Micronesian groups. All these 
basins exert a two fold influence. They provoke 
H constant intercourse between the rivers of 
their opposite margins or the islets scattered 
through them, they bring the whole under the 


operation of foreign eivilizaiions and, opening 
as they do into each other, they serve as broad 
highways traversing the whole Archipelago in 
diiferent directions, and uniting it, both for 
foreign navigators and for the more advanced 
and enterprising of its native communities. 
Upon the northern coast of Java the phenome¬ 
non of daily land and sea breezes is flnely 
developed. Surabaya harbour in E. Java is 
sheltered from all gales; Surabaya Residency has 
a population of 1,278,600 of which 1,261,271 
are natives. It is bnilt on both sides of a 
small river which is being widened into a 
canal.—57. Logan. 

J AVA SPARROW. Loxia oryzivora. 

JAVE. Pushtu. Grislca toraentosa.— Roxb, 

JAVELIN, the ancient German warriors had 
a custom of crowning their javelins with 
coronals of leaves from the sacred trees.— 
Postons Western Yol. It. p. 196, 

JAV^ELLIKI, Tam. Gicwia hirsuta. 

JAVf. Hind. Oats, 

JVWALAH, Hind. Gum Arabic. 

JAWA. Hind. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, 
also Viburnum cotinifolium. 

JAWA, or Juwa kbar. Hind. Hordeum 
hexasticimra. 

JAWAorJAWAN. Hind, Alhagi mauro- 
rum. 

JAW ALA MUK»HL The flames’ mouth, or 
spirits* mouth, a celebrated hill, in a sandstone 
range opposite Nadaun on the AmriUir road, 
A stream of hydrogen gas, which oozes through 
the sandstone, issues from ten or a dozen 
fissures in the rock. A light applied, the 
flame plays around the fissures which the devo¬ 
tees suppose to proceed from the Muk^hi or 
mouth of the Jawala or spirit. See Joalah ; 
Kangra. 

JaWANE. Hind. Cicer soongaricum. 

JAWANSHIR. See Kazzilbash. 

JAWAH. Hind. The great millet, Holcus 
sorghum, Sorghum vulgare. 

JAWA RACE. See India. 

JAWARL Millet. Holcus sorghum. 

JAWAK KHURD or barik. Hind. Holcus 
sorghum, called “ small” iu opposition to 
maize, which being still laruer is sometimes 
called “ Jawar kalan,” AVilayiti jawar, Imisphi, 
is Sorghum sacciiaratum. 

JAW AS A. Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

JAWASHIR. Auab. Gwz. Hind. Opo- 
ponux chironum. 

JAWATKL Hind. Mace. 

J AAV EE. See Jakun. 

JAAVl,—Azaderachta Indica. 

JaAVLI. Hind. Cadjan. 

JAWUL. Beng. Odina woodier. 

JAWUR TAGH. See Kurdistan. 

JAXARTE8, the modern dir river. Chengis 
khan and his bands issued from the pastoral 
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Linds beyond tliis river. On the eastern side of 
Central Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by the 
^reat rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and it 
is in this fertile tract that the conquests of 
Russia were made between 1864 and 1868. Af¬ 
ter lonjr years spent in fortifying posts, Kussia, 
in 18G4, made a sudden irruption into the 
upper valley of the Jaxartes, and in that year 
took three forts of Kokand, viz, Aoulietta, 
Turkestan and Chemkend, [n the spring of 
1865, theehief of Kokand fell in battle, and in 
June 1865., the city of Tashkend was stormed. 
Oil the 20th May 186G, they fought and wofi the 
battle of Irdjar, against the Bokhariotes, and 
later in the year captured the forts of Oratepe 
and Jnzak, within 40 miles of Samarcand. 
On the iSth May 1863, a great battle was 
fought under live walls of Samarcand, and the 
city surrendered, and later in the year Bokhara 
Yielded,— Fortmgkil^ Review^ Julif 1868. 
See Kalmnk^ Hindu; Kelat; Kabul. 

JAY. In wooded situations, on the western 
ranges of the N. W. Himalaya, the traveller is 
struck with the characteristic and elegant long 
tailed jay Calositta sinensis, Liniu This 
graceful creaturo attracts-attention not only by 
the brilliancy of its plumage, but the loud, harsh 
screams it utters as tlie traveller approaches, 
now jerking up its long tail, after the manner 
of the magpie, now garrulously chattering, as 
though rei)roachiiig one for intruding on its 
haunts.—.*4 

JAY"A Cll.\NDRA. See Inscriptions. 

JAYADKVA, Few Europeans probably are 
familiar with the name of Jayadeva, and yet 
this man, like Clioitunya will hold a prominent 
place ill some future history of India as an en¬ 
thusiast and a reformer, who has left a lasting 
impress in Bengal, lie too spiritualized the 
worship of Krishna, and denounced the caste 
system. One of his most celebrated poems was 
translaferl at full length by Sir William Jones 
and is printed in one of the earlier volumes of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society and though it 
abounds with that oriental imagery and passion 
which seem to have characterized the most 
popular eastern bards from time iramencorial, 
it contains some undoubted beauties, and 
throws a new light upon some important phases 
of religions development. His tomb is still to 
be seen in the district of Bheerbhoom.— Trav, 
of a Hind, Vol, /. jp. 22. 

JAYADRATHA, king of Sindhii, stole 
away Draiipadi but was pursued and captured. 
He took the Kaurava side in the battle of Ku- 
rukshetra and was slain by Arjiina. 

JAYANTI, the birth day of Krishna, cele¬ 
brated as a festival by the Vaishnava sect. 

JAYANTL Hind. iEschynomene sesban. 
Its small yellow Hower is held sacred to Siva. | 
JAYAl’AL. Hind. Croton tiglium. 


JAY’APHALA, the * fruit of victory,* is the 
nutmeg ; or, as a native of Java, Javaphala, 
‘ fruit of Java,* is most probably derived from 
Jayadiva, ‘ the victorious isle.*— Tod'9 JSq;as- 
than^ Vol, Lp, 603. 

JAY A PAL A* Sans. Croton tiglium* 

JAYAPUll. SeeSaud. 

JAYASINHA, rajah of Arabhere, a distin¬ 
guished astronomer of 1693. He constructed 
a large set of valuable tables; erected magni¬ 
ficent observatories at Benares, Delhi, Kotah, 
and Oojein.— As. Res. VoL V, pp. 177, 167. 

JAY A VAKMA DEVA. See Inscriptions. 

J.\Y"EESURY. See Bhairava. 

JAYPHUL. Beno. Nutmeg-tree; Myris- 
tica moschata. 

JAYPUR. See Khaki. 

JAZAU-UL-BOSTANI. Arab. Daucus 
carota.— Linn, 

JAZIAll. Ar, Hind. A capitation tax, a 
mahoroedan poll tax on non-con formers. 

JAZIRAH. Arab. An island. The Sea of 
Oman, or Persian gulf, called also the 
Persian Sea, and Erythrean Sea, also the 
Sea of Pars, has several islands, the Jazirah- 
i-Lafet called also Jazira-i-daraz, or Long- 
Island, known on maps as Kishra. Also 
Khareg island, on maps Karrack, a small 
island but well watered, not very far from Bu- 
shir and which once belonged to the Dutch, 
and was held in 1838 to 1846 by the British. 
— OnseJey's Travels^ Vol. 7. p, 334. Kinneir's 
Geographical Memoir of the Pei'sian Empire, 
p. 54. Colonel Chesney's Enplirales and 
Tigris, p. 210. Portefs Travels, Vol, 1, p, 
458, See Aras ; Ardea ; Ardekan; Irak; 
Iran ; Kashgoi; Kab ; Kirman ; Lar ; Laris- 
tan ; Oman ; Erythrean Sea. 

JxVZR. Egypt. Daucus carota. —Limu 

JAZZ EE. A river in Gowhattee. 

JEAPOTA. Hind. Putranjiva Roxburghii. 

JEBAT. Mal. Musk. 

JEBEL HASS AN. A rocky promontory to 
the west of Aden, and very similar to the Aden 
mountain ; properly Jab’l Hassan. 

JEBEL NARKOUS, or “ Mountain of the 
Beir* is about four hundred feet, in height, and 
the material of which it is composed is a light 
coloured friable sandstone; but an inclined 
plane of almost impalpable sand rises at an 
angle of 40** with the horizon, which when put 
in motion raises musical sounds. At their com¬ 
mencement the sounds might be compared to 
the faint strains of an /Eolian harp when its 
strings first catch the breeze: as the sand be¬ 
comes more violently agitated, by the increased 
velocity of the descent, the noise more nearly 
resembles that produced by drawing the mois¬ 
tened fingers over glass. As it reaches the 
base the reverberations attain the loudness of 
distant lliunder, causing the rock on which. 
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Welhted was seated to vibrate, and the camels, 
anlindls not easilf frightened, i>ecame 'so alarm¬ 
ed, that ft was with diffieulty their drivers 
could retain them. The sounds sometimes fell 
qtiicker on the ear, at other times were more 
prolonged ; but this swelling or sinking appear¬ 
ed to depend upon the Arabs increasing or re¬ 
tarding the velocity of the descent.— IFellded*s 
Travels^ Vol. ILjpp. 24, 25, 26. 

JRDDAH, a town in Arabia, on the borders 
of iho Bed Sea. Its settled population 
has been estimated at 25,0o0. According 
to Captain Burton, the Arabian cities are 
none of them larac, the population of El 
Medinah is from 16,000 to 18,000, and the 
Nizam troops in garrison 400. Mecca contains 
about 45,000 inhabitants, Yambu from 6,000 
to 7,000, Jeddah about 25,000, and Taif 8,000. 

JEDDO, or Yedo, the capital of the empire 
of Japan is situated at the northern extremity 
of the gulf of the same name, in an extensive 
Mac Far lane's Geo, and Hie, of Japan, 

p, 150. 

JEBUS, See Tin. 

JBEAPOOTRA. Hind. The nuts ofPutran- 
jiva Roxburghii, which in India are strung by 
the natives round the necks of children as an 
amulet,-*—mo Diet. 

JEBBON OR JBEBUNA. Bekg. Sponia 
orientalis, Foxh, synof Oeltis orientalis. —Zimu 

JEEL MURICH. Beng. Pongatium indi- 
cum. 

JEENGHA. Duk. Prawn. 

JEBRA. Hind. Cumin seed. See kala-jera. 

JEERAGA. Can. Cumin seed. 

JEERA-MANIS. Mai,ay. Aniseed. 

JEERA-SUFED. Bbng. Guz. Hind. 
Cumin seed. 

JBERIGB SEMBA, See Oryzasativa. 

JEERUK Beng. Cumiuum cyminum. 
Cummin seed. 

JEEVA Sans. Life, from jeev, to live. 

JEBTGHUR. See Morrieson. 

JREYA-SHIM* Beng. Lablab rubriflorura. 

JEHBTU. See Iran. 

JEGITRA. Tam. Cluytia patula.— Roxh, 

JEHAD, Arab. A religious war of the 
mahomedans : generally used to designate a 
war against other religionists. 

JEHANABAD, in the district of Sekooha, 
governed by a chi^ of the tribe of Sharegi the 
most powerful in Seistan. Sharegi is so called 
from Shahrek, the residence of this chief’s 
family, and one of the principal places in Beis- 
tan.— Ferrier Journ. p. 415. 

JEHaNABAD, a town in the Hooghly dis¬ 
trict of Bengal near the Dalkee Bur rivet. 

JBHANDAD KHAN. See Kbyber ; Shah 
Shuja-ul-mulk. 

JEHANGIR, king of Delhi, was the title 
assumed by Selim, the son of the emperor 
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I Akbar, on his accession to the throne in 1605. 
He married, in 1611, Nur Jehan, a beautiful 
woman. She was the widow of Sher Afghan, 
Her name was aasodafed with that of hSr hus¬ 
band on the coins. Her brother obtained high 
office) and her father wss made a minister, and 
proved an able statesman. Jebangir was con¬ 
temporary with James the First, Malek Ambar, 
an Abyssinian chief'and distinguished states¬ 
man, took charge of the kingdom of Ahmed* 
nUggur on the assassination of Ohand sultan, 
in iGOO. He placed a relative of the late king 
on the throne. For twenty years he opposed 
the Moghul efforts, and in 1612 repulsed the 
efforts of Jehangir, but in 1621 he was defeated 
and purchased peace. Oodypoor submitted 
to the power of Dehli in 1614 after having 
been for eight centtjries independent. Jehangir 
also married a Marwaree wife, the sister 
of rajah Maun. But the Rajputnee prin¬ 
cess early put aii end to her life by swallowing 
poison, disgusted with the quarrels of her hus¬ 
band and son. In Allahabad they show the 
sacred asrama or hermitage of Bhradwaj Muni, 
a hindu sage of vedic atttiquity, and the fore¬ 
father of the present Mookeijee Brahmins, 
also in the middle of the Khusroo Pagh are 
three mausoleums, two over the princes Ohusroo 
and Purvez, and a third over the Marwaree 
Begum of Jehangir, The tombs are all on 
the model of a raahomedanTaziah.— Tr, Ilind.^ 
Vol. I. pp^ 328, 329. 

JEHAN NAMAIT, or a ** description of the 
world” is a work quoted in the Ajaib-al 
baldan.— Ouselef s Travels, Vol. I, p. 180. 

JEHAN NUMA. A Turkish work printed 
at Constantinople in 1736 though bearing a 
Persian title.— Ouselef aTraveU^ Vol, /. p.180. 
See Momraai, 

JEHRI. The plain of Dasht-i-Giran, south 
of Chapparis inhabited by the Sunari, a branch 
of the Jehri tribe of Jhalawan.—See Kalat. 

JEHOIAKIM, for three months, king of 
Israil. In B. C. 698, while only 18 years 
old, Nebuchadnezzar burned and pillaged his 
palace and the temple of Jerusalem and took 
the king and his mother and court to Babylon. 
He was succeeded by his uncle Zedekiah whom 
Nebuchadnezzar pUced on the throne. But 
iu B. C. 589, Ze^kiah rebelled and in 588, 
Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalemv and 
B* 0. 586, took it by storm bnrhed the 
temple and palace and put out Zedekiah-a eyes^ 
JEHUR. Hind, a pile of water pots placed 
one on the other. The word is pronoune^ aUo' 
Jegbur and also written Jehar. To take the 
water pots off the head of a divorced woman, 
is to imply consent to marry her, The.^ custom 
prevails amongst the Jat, Aheer and Goojur, 
but principally amougst the iormer, and more 
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comraoijly in Rjtjpootana titan in the Oudb 
and Delhi provinces. 

JEHANOEK NUGGDK. a name of Dacca. 

JEI. Hjnd. Avena fatua. A. sativa. 

JKlPOOll, was the last of the principalities 
of Kajpootaiia to accept the protection tendered 
by the government of British India. To the 
latest moment, she delayed her sanction to a 
system which was to banish for ever the 
enemies of order.—^foci’s liaJasthdH^ Vol. 1. 
p, 377. 

JEHR KACHURA. Mar. Strychnos nux- 

voinica. . ..r i 

JEJURI. A hindu temple m the Mahratla 
country. The situation of hindu temples, 
after allowing for the necessary proximity of 
water, is generally the most beautiful the 
neighbourhood affords. Jejuri temple is very 
rich : it is said to expend half a lakh, 50,000 
rupees, yearly, in the expenses and establish¬ 
ment for the deity, K.andeh Rao y horses and 
elephants are kept for him, he and his spouse 
are bathed in Ganges water, rose-water per¬ 
fumed with otto, and decorated with gems. 
The revenues, like those of most other temples, 
are derived from houses and lands giCen by 
pious people, and from presents and offerings 
constantly making by nil descriptions of vo- 
iiirics and visitors, according to their means, 
or their faith, hope, or charity. The Murlidar 
women,however numerous, are not, perhaps, any 
expense, but rather a source of revenue to the 
temple. At the annual Jatra, or fair, which 
commences on the last day of the dark half 
of Chaitra, (in January) a lakh or more of 
persons visit Jejuri ; it is customary for the 
worshippers to sacrifice a sheep, and the Brah¬ 
mans assert that twenty, or, in particular 
years, thirty thousand are slain on this occa¬ 
sion, to the honor and glory of Kandch Rao.— 
I/c;or, jp. 422. See Kandobab. 

JEK. Hind. Melia azedarach. 

JEKIJ. Hind, of Basahir, Daphne oleoides. 

JEL. Hind. Sesbania /Egyptiaca, also Her- 
pestris monniera, //. jJ’’ Kantk^ 

JELALABAD, a town near Kabul, also 
the province of which it is the capital. The 
town is enclosed within mud walls, and has 
but an indifferent appearance. The province 
extends from the Kotal of Jugdallak to Daka, 
in a line from west to east. To the south, the 
great range of Safed Koh divides it from Khu* 
i*am, aud to the north a series of hills, of 
nearly equal elevation, separate it from Ka- 
feristan and Bajor. Daka, the eastern point, 
is at the entrance of the Khyber pass. The 
beautiful valley of Jelalabad is extremely well 
watered. Besides the Surkh Rud and Kara- 
Su, a number of rivulets flow from the Safed 
Kob, and the great river of Kabul glides 


through it, receiving iii its eourae tlie united 
river of Lughman, composed of the streams of 
Alilliang and Aling»r, and lower down the 
fine rivers of Karneh, Khonar and Chitrah 
These rivers flow from the north, and have 
their sources remote from this part of the 
country. The climate of Jelalabad is remark¬ 
ably divei'siiied. The winter season is par¬ 
ticularly delightful, although subject to violent 
wind storms : but iu the summer, in the 
centre of the valley, or along the course of the 
river, the heat is excessive. The great moun¬ 
tain range, the Safed Koh, defines the limits of 
Jelalabad valley to the south, and divides it 
from Bangaah. Vigne remarks if Jel.^ilabad be 
the Nysa of Arrian, as it most likely is, he 
should certainly think that the Safed Koh, or 
“ white mountain,** was Mount Meros. 

The plain of Jelalabad is cultivated to a high 
degree. Besides the Kabul river, the plain is 
copiously irrigated by other streams, and 
notably by the Surkh Rud, which enters it 
from the west, arid falls into the main river, at 
Darunta ; by the Kara-Su (or the black river), 
which, east of Balia Bagh, unites with 
the Surkh Rud ; and by the numerous and 
beautiful springs of Sultanpur, which form a 
rivulet flowing through the centre of the plain 
by Char Bagh, Few countries can possess 
more attractive scenery, or can exhibit so 
many grand features in its surrounding land¬ 
scape. 

Jelalabad is said to have been built by 
Jelal-ud-din. The town is advantageously 
situated for commerce, as besides being on the 
high road from Peshawar lo Kabul, roads lead 
from it toDarband, Kashmir, Gliizni, Bamian, 
and through Lamghan to Badakhshan and 
Kashkar. 

The climate of Jelalabad is like that of 
India, except in summer. The inhabitants are 
mostly descendants of Indian people. They 
speak also the Hindusthani language, besides. 
Persian and Afghani. Jelalabad contains many 
sepulchral topes, which also occur at Daranta 
and at Hidifa or Idda in its neighbourhood. 
That at Jelalabad was opened by Mr. Masson 
and the inscription makes mention of 
Kadiphes. Of the Khyber tribes, proper, there 
are three great divisions, the Afredi, the Shin- 
wari, and the Orak Zye. Of these, the Afredi, ia 
their present locality, are tlie most numerous; 
the Shinwari, more disposed to the arts of 
traffic and the Orak Zye, the more orderly* 
The Afredi occupy the eastern parts of the Hills, 
nearest Peshawar ; and the Shinwari the tires- 
tern parts, looking upon the valley of Jelalabad.' 
The Orak Zye reside in Tirah, intermingled 
with the Afredi, and some of them arc found 
in the hills south-west of Peshawar* It was a 
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JEIiAL‘-UD-Dm. 


JELAM OR HYDASPES. 


jnalek or chief of this tribe who concfunfe l | and of his wife Hamida Banu Bejarura* He 
Nadir Bbib and a force of cavalry, by the route was born at Amerkot in the valley of the 
of Chura and Tirab, to Peshawar, when the I Indus on the 14th October 1542. See Akbar. 
principal road throng the hills was defended JELAL^UD-DIN, a famous author of the 
ai^inst him. TheShinwari, besides their por- Sufi sect commonly called Mulla-Rami. 
tion of ike hills, hate the lands immediately JELAM ok HYOASPES. This river takes 


west of them, and some of the valleys of the 
Safed Koh range. More westerly still, iimler 
the same hill range, they are found south of 
Jelalabad, and are there neighbours of the 
Khogani. These are in the condition of unruly 
subjects. There are also some of them in 
Ohor-band, and they dwell in great numbers 
bordering on Banjor to the north-west, where 
they are independent^ and engaged in constant 
hostilities with the tribes of Bajor and of 
Kafristan. 

Tirah and Churah are fertile and well peopled 
valleys, enjoying a cool climate, in comparison 
ivith that of l^eshawar ; and it was not unusual 
for the sirdars, and others, who had an under¬ 
standing with the inhabitants, to pass the warm 
weather in the former of these places; which also 
frequently became a place of refuge to the dis¬ 
tressed . The Kbaibari like other rude Afghan 
tribes, have their maleks, or chiefs, but the 
authority of these is very limited ; and as every 
individual has a voice in public atfairs, it is im¬ 
possible to describe the confusion that exists 
amongst them* Of course, unanimity is out of 
the question, and it generally happens that a 
nanawati, or deliberation on any business, ter¬ 
minates not by bringing it to a conclusion, but 
in strife amongst themselves. Tlie portions 
of the Afredi and Shinwari tribes who inhabit 
the defiles of Khyber, through which the road 
leads from Peshawar to the Jelalabad valley, 
are but inconsiderable as to numbers, but they 
are extremely infamous on account of their 
ferocity, and their long.indulged habits of rapine. 
Under the Sadoz Zye princes, they received an 
aDDiial allowance of twelve thousand rupees on 
condition of keeping the road through their 
country open, and abstaining from plunder. 
They called tliemselves, therefore, the servants 
of the king.— Personal Narrative, p. 

232. Masson's Journey. VoL I. pp, 174. 

181. Moorcroft's Travels^ Vb/. I. p. 358. 
MoJian LaVs Travels, p. 843. 

JELLALIA. See Punjab. 

JELALANI, one of the Biluch tribes who 
occupy the mountains and the low country, the 
Sebarni, Suwnrni, Gulamanni, Jelalani, Cban- 
diah, and Shahani are sections. 

JELAL-UD-DIN, king of Kharasm fought 
with Chengiz Khan near Bunnoo, in 1221, 
but was defeated and swam the Indus river. 

J£LAL*U D-DIN, Mahomed Akbar,grandson 
of Baber, and seventh in descent from Timur, 
was the eldest sou of the emperor Humayun 


its name from the town of Jhelum, beneath 
which it fiows. In Kashmir, it is called Behat 
a contraction of the Sanskrit Vitasta, which 
the Greeks altered to Hydaspes. According to 
Vigne, the term Gbikar, or Ghuka, or Khaka, 
is applied to the people dwelling on the right 
bank of the Jelam or Jylutn, and Gbuka or 
Kuka is said to mean right ; whilst those on 
the left bank are called Bamba from the San¬ 
scrit word Bam the left. The tract between tlie 
Chenab and Behat or Jelum is named the 
Ghenab doab, (hat between the Ravi and the 
Chenab, the llechna doab ; and that between 
the Beas and the Uavi, the Bari doab. The 
Jelam, is the most western of the great rivers 
of the Punjab, and takes its name from the 
town of Jelam. It drains tlie valley of Kash¬ 
mir, and flows through the pass of Baramulain 
the lofty range of Pir Fanjal.The whole mountain 
course of the Jelam is, according to General 
Cunningham, 380 miles, and its fall about 
8,000 feet, or 21 feet per mile; but in the plain 
of Kashmir the fall is only 3 feet per mile. 
From the bills to its junction with the Chenab 
below Jhang, the general direction is south-west 
and the length about 240 miles. The whole 
length from its source to its confluence with the 
Chenab is about G20 miles. The Jelam is the 
Hydaspes of Greek historians, the fabulous 
Hydaspes of the Romans. Arrian and Strabo 
record that Alexander the Great was supplied 
by this river with wood from Kashmir, of which 
he constructed boats. The Jelum rises in the 
valley of Cashmere, and draining its waters, 
flows westerly, making its exit at the Pass 
of Baramula, aiid joins the Kishengunga. Its 
Sanscrit name is Vitastha ; Vayat and Behut 
in the dialects ; the Betusta of the Ayeen 
Akberi. The last, which is still its local 
name near Jeialpore (the supposed site of the 
battle between Alexander and Porus) is the 
probable origin of the Hydaspes of Arrian, and 
the Bidaspis of Ptolemy. It is called both 
Deudam and Tamad by Sherif-ud-din.— (Jumps 
and Battlefields of Alexander and Ponis, 
by (JapL Abbott, R. A., in t/^eTour* As. Soc., 
1848 wt Diary of a Tiip to Find Dadan 
Khan and the Salt Ranged' by A. Fleming, 
M, D. — Jour. As. Soc., 1849. Descriptive 
Notice of the Jelam District by L. Bowring, 
B. G. S. Jour. As. Soc. 1850. Report on the 
Geological Sb^ucture and Mineral Wealth of 
the Salt Range, by A. Fleming, D. Jour. 
As. Soc., 1853. Survey of the Jelam, river, 
by Lieut. Foster, /. N. Punjab Govt. Report, 
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li'o, VL 1861. History o/ the Punjab^ Voh L 
p. 23. Cleghorn's Pvnjab Report^ pp, 168, 169, 
183, Cunningham's History of tho Ptinjah, 
Vol I, p. 9. 

JELL, a town in Belurhistan in the sooth- 
western quarter of Kaoh Gandava, in a district 
replete with monuments, remnants of a former 
people, which bear a great analogy to the pon¬ 
derous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe. A 
hot spring, the Garm-ab, preserves its tempe- 
rbture throughout the year. The^ sulphureous 
spring of Lakha is some twenty miles south of 
Jell, there is another a little below Sehwan, on 
the hills west of the Indus, and again other 
very liot springs near Karachi. These several 
springs are found in the same line of bills, and 
those inferior ones at the base of the superior 
range dividing Sind and Kachi, from Beluchis- 
tan ; under the same hills, north of Jell and 
west of Suran and Sanni are sulphur mines, 
indications of the same geological formation. 
Jell and Shadia are the chief towns of the Mag- 
ghassi one of the Beluch tribes, who have been 
located for a long time in Kachi. They are divid¬ 
ed into four principal families or clans, of 
which the Butani is the more illustrious, and 
furnishes the sirdar of the whole. They boast 
of being able to muster two thousand fighting 
men, and when visited by Mr. Masson, had 
been engaged in endless hostility with their 
neighbours, the Bind, an inextinguishable 
blood-feud existing between the two tribes. 
The Magghasi and the Rind are alike addict¬ 
ed to the abuse of ardent spirits, bhang and 
opium. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is 
extensive, principally of Juar and the cotton- 
plant. The country occupied by the Magghassi 
is abundantly supplied with water.— 
son's Journeys, Vol, ll,p, 124 to 14^. See 
Jet; Jat; Kah ; Kelat. 

JELLAR-ZAI, See Kelat, p. 492. 

JELLINGHEE. A river of Nuddea.. 

JELLY FISH. One of the Rhizostoma. 
These are hardened in China by means of alum 
and eaten* Some are three feet across. It 
is the only one of the Acalephse known to be 
used as food.— Adams. 

JELUDaH. Pers. Formerly calledrekab-dar 
or the “ stirrup holder,” a person who, on 
foot, accompanied a horseman* 

JEMADAR. A commissioned native officer 
in the native army of British India. 

JBMAL-UD-DIN. See Abd-ur-Razaaq. 

JEMLAH. Arab. A creese or dagger. 

JBMBU-NERADL Trl. Eugenia jambes. 

JEMLAH GOAT. See Caprew. 

JEMUDU, also Chemudu. Tel. Eu- 
pborbia tirucalli.—Zfitn. also E. tortiiis, 
JEMUJU ? Malay* Anethum graveoleos.— 
Linn* 


JENA CHETTU or Jana Chettu. Tel. 
Greivia rotundifoJia.— 

JENCIANA. Sp. Gentian. 

JENGIBRE, alsoi Agengibre. 8f. Ginger, 
JENGiZ KHAN Jived in the 13th century. 
He introduced complete changes in the consti¬ 
tution of Central Asia. He gave a prominent in* 
iluenee to the Moghul race who, after the lapse 
of three centuries, crossed the Indus under 
Baber, and eventually established themselves in 
India, till finally removed by the British. See 
Changiz Khan; Afghaiiktau. 

JENNEI. A river near Jaroalpoor canton¬ 
ment and near Bhawanipur in Nusseerabacl 
district. 

JEORA. Hind. Perquisites of black¬ 
smiths, washermen, carpenters, and other vil- 
Inge servants.— Elliot. 

JEORI. or Jureeb. Hi'ND. a cord, a rope. 
JEPAN, is a corruption of the words Ni- 
Pon or Eastern land.— Ahoeh. See Japan. 

J BPHTH A H. See Sacrifice. 

JERAD UL BAHR. Arab* Flying fish* 
JERAM KQTTAM. Maleal. Amides- 
ma pubescens.— Roxb^ 

JERU TIKA. Maleal. Clerodendron 
serratum.— Blu7tier Bl‘ W. Ic, 

JER-KATOHERI. Guz. also Kuohia* 
Guz. Hind. Nux vomica. 

JERDON, T. C., a medical officer of the 
Madras Army. He gave, in the Madras Literary 
Soeitty’s Journal several contributions on the 
fresh water and salt water fishes of the Penin¬ 
sula. Also, in 1839, a catalogue of the Birds 
of the Peninsula of India, arranged according 
to the modern system of classification ; with 
brief notes on their habits and geographical 
distribution, and deseriptions of new, doubt¬ 
ful and imperfectly described species. The 
total number of this catalogue was nearly 390: 
which, however, included 10 of Colonel Sykes* 
and nearly as many more observed by Mr. (now 
Sir) Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, 
who plfMjed at Dr. Jerdon’s disposed valuable 
notes on birds procured by him by which, 
in addition to the new species added, this na¬ 
turalist was enabled to elucidate several doubt, 
ful points, to add some interesting information 
on various birds, and to give the correct native 
names of most of the species. Subsequent to 
this, Dr. Jerdon published a series of supple¬ 
ments to his Catalogue of Birds, correcting some 
points and adding others. Jerdon’s Birds of 
India in three volumes, printed in 1862 and 
1864, has done much to complete our know¬ 
ledge of this class of the animal kingdom and 
hisMammals of India” published m 1S67» 
has been of similar value for that branch. 

JER FALCONS, do not occur in the East 
Indies. The Bahri is a noble bird, and is the 
Falco peregrinus, Gmel,. or peregrine falcon, 
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JERUK-LEGI. 


JERUSALEM. 


tbougli some erroneously consider it a variety ! 
of the Jer-falcoTi. 

JERICHO, an ancient city of the Hebrews, 
xtenr ita site is Rihab a Bedouin village. The 
channels of streams around Jericho are filled 
with the nebbuk trees, apparently indigenous, 
and growing more luxurianily than on the White 
Nile* It is a variety of the Hhamuua, and is 
set down botanists as the Spinn Christi, of 
which the Saviour’s mock crown nt thorns was 
made. The twigs are long and pliant, and 
armed with small, though most cruel, thorns. 
The little apples which it bears are slightly acid 
and excellent for alleviating thirst.— Taylor*s 
tSarac€n,p. 08-9. 

JERECAM MULLA. Maleal. Jasnainum 
sambac.^^ili/. 

JAREI. See Semang. 

JEREMIAH. Niebuhr gives this name to 
the Arabs of a district. The valley of Jeremiah, 
is a melancholy solitude, where, it has been 
conjectured, stood the village in which Jeremiah 
was born. At one end of it is a castle— 
singularly situated on a rock called the castle of 
the Maccabees.— Slcinner^s Overland Journey^ 
Yol, L p, 197* See Kavtikeya. 

JERHIE. A river near Butwa in Chupra. 
JERIAM KOTTAM. Maleal. Autides- 
ma pubesceas.— Roxh, 

JEBIDAH. According to the M.S. Burhan- 
i-Xattia, this signifies a kind of small spear or 
lance. But instead of real javelins, the Per¬ 
sians use in their equestrian exercises, branches 
of the palra tree (jeridah), or sticks of some 
heavy wood, which they dart at each other 
with considerable violence, and from frequent 
practice, learn to parry and avoid with miuh 
ingenuity.— Oiiseley's Travels, Vol, I. p. 190. 
JERIKA. Tel. Leeches. 

JEHMAL Guz. Anamirta cocculus or 
Cocculus ludicus. 

JBRN. Dan. Iron. 

JERNAIN, lat. 34° 56’ N. long* 53° 0’ 
a small island on the south side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

JERROW. Hind* Rusa aristotelis.— Cuv. 
Cray, 

JERUGU. Tel. Caryota urens. 

JERUK. Malav. Citrus aurantium. 
Orange. Citrus laedica. ?— Rorh, ? 

JERUKA. Bans, Cumin seed. 

JERU KAAT NARIGAM* Maleal. 
Limonia acidissinaa.— Linn. 

JRRU-KANDEL. Maleal. Kandelia 
Rheedii— and A. 

JERU KANBJAVA. Maleal* Cannabis 
sati va. 

JERU KIRGANELLI. Maleal* Phyllan- 
thus urinaria. 

JERUK-LKGI. Jay. Orange. 


JERUK MANIS. Malay. Citrus auran* 
tium.— Lind. 

JERU PARNA. Maleal. Sidaacuta.— 
Buhm. 

JERUSALEM, an ancient city of*the 
Hebrews frequently styled in the Scriptures, 
the Holy City (laa. xlviii, 3, Dan. ix, 24; 
Nehem. xi, 1; Matt, iv, 5, Rev. xi, 3.) and the 
Jews to this day never call it by any other 
appellation than El-kadus, that is, the holy, 
sometimes adding the epithet El Shereef, or 
the noble and mahomedans style it Bait-ul 
Maqaddas or the holy city. The prophet scribe, 
Ezra, called by the maliomedans,Ozair, was ac¬ 
cording to mahomedun tradition, of the race 
of Jacob, of the tribe of Levi and fourteenth 
ill descent from Aaron. They say that the 
Holy Scriptures, and all the scribes and doc¬ 
tors who could read and interpret them, ex¬ 
cepting a few who were taken captives to Ba¬ 
bylon were involved in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra, who was 
then very young, was among this number, and 
continued to read and teach the law of God to 
his countrymen during their captivity. At the 
end of the captivity, Ezra returned to Jeru¬ 
salem, and some say there, some, near Babylon, 
while he was occupied in weeping over the 
ruined city and temple of God, he said to him¬ 
self, How can fallen Jerusalem ever rise again!” 
No sooner had he conceived this thought 
when God struck him dead, and he remained 
so for one hundred years, when be was raised 
again, and employed the rest of his days on 
earth in explaining the word of God to the 
Jews. The Christians of the East say that 
Ezra drank three limes of a well in which 
the holy fire bad been hid, and that thus he 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
rendered him capable of re-establishing the 
Holy Scriptures among his countrymen. About 
100 miles above Koorna, on the rig lit bank of 
the Tigris, is his tomb. It is a pretty mosque 
of tessellated brickwork, surmounted by a green 
cupola, and the corners and tops of the tomb 
are ornamented with large balls of copper gilt. 

Jerusalem was conquered and destroyed by 
the Babylonians B. C. 588, and the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, were then carried away 
captive, for 70 years. They were then allowed by 
Cyrus, king of Medo-Persia, to return to Judea, 
to re-build Jerusalem, and they remained tribu¬ 
tary to Persia until that country was conquered 
by Alexander B. C. 330* Jerusalem was 
built on the hills Zion, Millo, Acra, Bezetbn, 
Moriah and Opbel, the mountains which ** stand 
round about Jerusalem.” Its first name 
was the city of Melchizadek, then it was called 
Salem and then Jebus, but the tribe of Benjamin 
called it Jernsalem. The most interesting popu¬ 
lation of Jerusalem is that of the Jews, wkO| as 
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JERUSALEM. 


JERVIS. 


in all other eastern towns* are confined to a asserted that they are remnants of one of the 
particular quarter, viz,, the hollow space Hebrew tribes, and in this view, they do not 
lying between the site of the ancient temple, object to the designation of Ban^i^Israil, which, 
and that part of mount Zion which is included of course, does not include the Yahudi or Jew, 
within the walls. It is called Harat el-yabud. and Count Bjornsterna (p. 233-234) states. 
Their habitations have a mean appearance from that they atiirin that Nebuchadnezzar after 
without, being generally built of unpolished the destruction of the tenaple of Jerusalem, 
stones, hastily put together, without any at- removed them to Bamean, and that their 
tempt at architectural embellishment This present name came from their leader Afghans, 
afl'ected simplicity does not arise from poverty, who was son of the uncle of Azof (Solomon’s 
for most of them are in easy circumstances, but wazir,) who was the son of Berkin. Mr. 
entirely from prudential motives, it being found Masson, however, (Journeys, Vol. I. p. xii-xv.) 
necessary to conceal their wealtli. Jerusalem explains that the introduction of the maho- 
has a population of about 13,340, medan faith, with the legends and traditions 

Mtthoroeclans.4,000 | Armenian,.280 of that religion, has induced nil the Afghans 

Jews.•.6,000 1 Syrians Copts.150 to pretend to a descent from tlie Jewish patri- 

Qteeks. 1,500 Greek Catholics.110 archs and kings,— a pedigree, however, which 

Latins.1,200 j Protestants .100 Masson regards as only due to their va- 

a large proportion of the Jews are women and nity, and which does not require to be too seri- 
girls. The synagogues in Jerusalem are both ously examined. In another sense, they afbrm 
poor and small, not owing to the poverty of the that they are all Ban-i-Israel, or children of 
possessors, or the want of alms from abroad, Israel, which merely means that they are not 
but from prudential motives mentioned above, heathens; for they ndirm Christians, altliougli 
The tombs of the kings, situated in a small not acknowledging their prophet, and the shiah 
valley to the north of the city, bear some sect whom they revile as hereiics, to be, equally 
resemblance in their general plan to those of with themselves, Ban-i-Israel, although they 
Thebes, except that they are without ornaments, exclude Hindus, Chinese, a»id all idolaters.— 
cither sculptured or painted. There are frag- Taylor s Saracens, p. 89. Kohinson'a Travels iti 
menls of Sarcophagi in some of them. FaUhiine and Syria, VoL I. pp. 16, 113. 
Jerusalem is the Sylia of the Greeks. Riches Residence inKoordistan, Vol. II^^0* 
The chief native industry is the manufacture Miynan's Travels, p. 9. Townsend's Outrar)% 
of soap and “ Jerusalem ware,” this latter a^id Havelock, p, 308, See Koorna ; Tigris, 
consisting of chaplets,crucifixes, beads, crosses, JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, Helianlhus 
and the like, made for the roost part at tuberosus. A species of sun-fiower, a native of 
Bethlehem, and sold to the pilgrims, who South America. It goes to seed generally in 
annually fiock to the holy city to the number October and November, as the plants grow 
of about 6,000. The population of the en- they must be well earthed up, and if very tall, 
tire Sandjak, or province, is estimated at may probably require to be supported with 
200,000, of whom 160,000 are mahomedans, sticks. This vegetable is ripe as soon as 
Owing to the absence of good roads and the the stalk withers, and the best method of 
insecurity arising from the predatory tribes preserving them is to let the roots remain in 
of the Bedouins inhabiting the outskirts of the the ground. The stems abound in fibres, 
district, vast and ferule plains lie waste or To sow them, pul either a half or a whole one, 
are but partially and poorly cultivated ; it is at a foot distance, in rows, the same as pota- 
believed that sulphur, bitumen, and rock salt toes, and attend to them in like manner.— 
abound on the shores of the Dead Sea. The Hoyle's lib. FlanU, page 301. Riddell. See 
vegetable produce is barley sufiicient for local Cucurbitacem. 

requirements. Jaffa is the port through which JERUSALEM SAGE. Fhlomis, Sp, 
Jerusalem deals with foreign countries. The JEKU-TTIAKU, also Jerutiku. Maleal. 
trade of Jaffa experienced a considerable in- Clerodendrou aerratuin.— Blume, 
crease in 1863 ; the quantity of cotton ex- JERVIS, Major Thomas Best, author of 
ported rose from 55,000 lbs. iu 1862 to nearly an address to the British Association on Ike 
ten times the amount in 1863, with a prospect progress of geographical inquiry ip India,— 
of this again b^ing trebled or quadrupled in in ilep. Biit. Ass. 1839 ; also Bom. Geo. 
1864. There are regular lines of French, Trans. Vol. iv. On surveys in India in Load. 
AustrisD, and Russian steamers, and a telegra- Geo. Trans. Vol. vii. 129, and Bom. Geo. 
phic line between Bey rout and Jaffa, thence to Trans, vol. iv. 133. Geographical and Sta* 
be carried on to Alexandria. tistical Memoir of the Koukan, Calcutta, 1844. 

Jerusalem was destroyed B.C. 586, its second Journey to the fails of the Cauvery and NeU- 
temple was completed B. C. lOtk March 615 gherry Hills, Lond. 1834. Indian Metrology, O) 
under Darios.—dome of the Afghans have account of coins, weights, measureoi <;. 
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jmus. 


Irtrlia, 1 Vol 8vo. Observations on the bore ZnbulJsthan and founded Guzni, dairo the 
in Gulf of Cambay, in Loiul. Goo. Trans, Vol. Cbajjuai as of their own Indn stock t a claim 
viH. part 8.202. Topographical description of which Coloiiel Tod deems worthy of credit. 
Table-land oii Cullciy mountain.—Rom. Geo. Owing to its isohited situation, thisStHte ^oap- 
Trans, Yol, iii. 198.— Dr,Buiafa Gatal(y/ue. ed the ravages of the MnhraUa race. The first 
JKRWA. A river near 8eroha in Rewa. chief with whom the British Government enter- 
JKKZ. Pbk, Bustard. ed into political relations was maha rawwl 

JESSAMINE. See Kameri, Moolraj, who succeeded to power in 176®. 

JBSSORE. A district and town in Bengal, In 1818, however, a treaty was concluded 
the town 77 miles from Calcutta to the east of with Moolraj by which the State was 
Barasat and Nuddea. Jessore, is an ailuviHl guaranteed to his posterity, the chief waa 
district. to be protected from serious invasions and 

J RSSULMER, a town and province of Haj- dangers to his State, provided the cause of 
putana, containing Rajputs of the Bhat section, quarrel was not nscribablo to him, and was to 
The rulers of Jesulmere styled rao, form the act in subordinate co-operation to the British 
dynasty of Bhatti, and are a branch of the Yadu Government. No tribute was demanded from 
race ot the Chandravaiisa. Jessulrair, is separat- him. Up to 1828 the Bikaueer State con¬ 
ed 6n the north from Bahawalpoor by the tinned to urge its claims to territories in th^. 
great desert, and is the modern name of a possession of other chicl’s, but these claiais 
tract of country comprehended according to , were rejected, as the investigation of them was 
ancient geography, in raaroost’liali, tlie desert | inconsistent with the engagements subsisting 
of India. It is termed Mer in the traditional I between the British Government and other 
nonienclatureof this region, from being a rocky | States. During the life-time of Moolraj, who 
(m(5r) oasis in the heart of the sandy desert. The died in 1820, the State was virtually governed 
greater part of Jessulraer is t*hul-or-rooe, both by his minister, Salim Sing, who committed the 
terms meaning a ‘ desert waste.* From Lowar, most awful atrocities. He put to death nearly 
on the Jodpoor frontier, to Kharra, the remote all the relatives of the chief. The town of 
angle touching Sind, the country may be des- Jessulmer was depopulated by his cruelty, 
cribed as a continuous tract of arid sand, fre- the trade of the country was interrupted, and 
quently rising into lofty tceba (sand-hills), in the relatives of the maha rawid who escaped 
some parts covered with low jungle. This death fled from the country. In 1844, after 
line, .which nearly bisects Jcssuliner, is also the the conquest of Sind, the forts of Shagur, 
line of demarcation of positive sterility and Guvseea, and Guttoora, which had been wrest- 
comparative cultivation. To the north, is one ed from Jessulmer, were restored to that 
uniform and naked waste ; to the south, are State. The forts were given over by Meer Ali 
ridges of rock termed muggro, rooe, and light Morad by order of the British Governmenr, 
soil. There is not a ruttniug stream through- but no sunnud appears to have been given to 
out Jessulmer ; but there are many temporary the chief of Jessulmer on this occasion. In 
lakes or salt marshes, termed sire, formed by 1846, the widow of Guj Sing’ll adopted 
the collection of waters from the sand-hills, Runjeet Sing, who, iii 1862, received a formal 
which are easily (lammed in to prevent escape, suniiud guaranteeing the rigiit of adop- 
They are ephemeral, seldom lasting but a few tion ; he receives a salute of fifteen guns, 
months, though after a very severe monsoon The area of Jessulmer is 12,252 square 
they have been known to remain through- miles, the population about 78,700', and the 
out the year. One of these, called the Ka- revenues Rupees 6,00,000. The militaiy 
noad Sirr, extends from Kanoad to Mohungurh, force of the State does not exceed 1,000 men. 
covering a space of eighteen miles, and in which — Tod*8 Icajaaihan^ VoL IL pp. 216, ®78, 
some water remains throughout the year. When Treaties, Enffagementa end Snnnuda, Val, IV, 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the p. 154. Tod*s Bojaathan, Voh ILpp.'HS^ 
Sirr, and pursues an easterly direction for thirty 230, 278, 279. See Rajput; Kelat; India. ^ 
miles before it is absorbed: its existence depends JESUS, an Alexandrian author,* son of 
on the parent lake. The salt which it produces Sirach, who came into Egypt B. C. 132 ami 
is the property of the crown, and adds some- translated into Greek, the Hebrew work of his 
thing to the revenue. The country still depend- grandfather Jesus, which is named the Book of 
ent on the Rawul extends between To"* 30' wisdom, or Ecclesiasticus, It is Written in 
and 72® 80* E.long, and between the parallels imitation of the Proverbs of Solomon ; and 
of 26^ 20' and 27® 50' N. lat, though a small though its pithy sayings fall far short of the 
'Strip protrudes, in the N. E. angle, as high as deep wisdom and lofty thoughts which crowd 
This irregular surface may be roughly every line of that wonderful work, ii will 
estimated to contain flfteeu thousand square always be read with profit and pleasure* In 
miles. The Yadu of Jessulmer, who ruled this book we see the earliest example that we 
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now possess of a Jewish writer borrowino: from ! i» Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, they are seen as 
ti»e Greek philosophers ; though how far the 1 itinerant artizans, like gypsies. In the Paujab, 
Greek thoughts were part of the original they are not found west of the Jelum, but east 
Hebrew may be doubted— Sharpe's History of that river the Jet cultivators use waggons. 
of EgypU Vol I* p. 35t7. l^ho Jtit has been so long settled in Kach 

JESUS CHIUS I, is believed in by maho- Gandhava, as to appear the aborigiuee. 
medanst as the Uuh Allah or Spirit of God ; j Amongst their numerous sub-divisions are the 
born miraculously of the Virgin Mary. They | Kalora, Kokar, Hampi, Tuiiiali, Abrah. Ac- 
reject his mission as a 1 ‘ecleemer and saviour, j cording to Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jat are poly- 
and of the baptism, but regard him as one of the ; androiis, and one brother takes his brother’s 
prophets whose intercession is of value. Ac- wife.— Masson's Journeys^ KoL ii. p. 125. 
cording to Mahomed, Jesus was born of a Masson's Keiat^ p, *6^1. See Jat ; Jut. 

Virgin, was a prophet and the Spirit of JETEE or Chitree, or “ Hajmahal Bow- 
God or Huh Allah. MahomHl in the Koran (o. string creeper,” Marsdenia tenacissiraa, grows 
37) says, the angels said, Oh I Mary, verily in dry barren places. Its dried milky juice 
God seiideth thee good tidings that tliou shall serves as a caoutchouc. Its fibres are made 
bear the “ Word” proceeding from Iiimself, into thread, twine, bow-string, and rope. It 
Jiis name shall be Christ Jesus, the son of belongs to the family Asclepedem.— Hoyles 
Mary. “ Verily, the likeness of Jesus, in the Fib, PI, 

sight of God, is as the likeness of Adam ; he JETHI MADH, Guz. Hind* Hoot of 
created him out of the dust, and then said Glycyrrhiza glabra, Liquorice root also G. 
unto him Be, and he was.” ‘Mjod said, Triphylla, The Jetiraad’h, or Liquorice root of 

O Jesus, verily, I will cause thee to die, and I commerce is obtained from the Glycyrrhiza 

will take thee up unto me, and I will deliver glabra of Europe, Syria and mount Caucasus, 

thee from the unbelievers, and 1 wdll place cultivated in England and G. echinata is of 

those who follow thee, about the unbelievers Tartary and northern China, 
until the day of resurrection.”—Admw, 39, JE IIMaD^H KARA.S. Guz. Hind. Li- 

40. See Karund ; Kidder. quorice juice. 

JESVYUNT RAO HOLCAR, his mauso- JETKl, the languages of the Jet race, in 
leuni is near tlie scene of his greatest glory. Beluchistan. See India ; Jat ; Jet ; Kelat. 

See Holkar ; Mahratta Governments in India. JEi rAMANSI. Guz. Tll. also Chebur. 

JE r. Hind. Sesbaua Egyptiaca. Guz. Spikenard. 

JET, . JETTl, in Southern India, a sort of ceestus, 

Qij.... But. Gftgafc .Ger. which is worn over the first phalanges, on the 

Zw'arte-barufitceD.. „ Gagata, Lnstrino ... Jt. right baud of the boxers, called Jetti. It is 

Pitch c(»al. Eng. Gagua. Lat. made of buffalo horn with four sharp projec- 

Jais, Jayet .Fr. Gagates. ,, knuckles, and the fifth near the little 

Jet is imported into India, from Europe finger, with a greater prominence than the rest, 
and is only worn by Europeans, large quanti- The liitting is by a sharp perpendicular cut. 
ties of lignite are found in the tertiary strata J£TW.\, the rana of Forebunder, styled 
along ilie sea coast of India, but none of it Faucheria, represents the Jetwa one of the four 
takes a good polish.— McCulloch's Commercial ancient Rajput races, still extant in the 
Dictionary,, p, 656. Kattyawar peninsula. In the days of Mahmud, 

JET, a term, which as Jat, J’hut and Jut, ail the west and north of Kattyawar belonged 
pertains to one race, spread from Herat, to the Jetwa Rajputs, but tiie forays of the Jhala 
Kabul and Kandahar, throughout the Panjab, and Jhai*eja have confined them to their present 
down the Indus into Kaoh’h Gandhava, and district, the shaggy range of hills called Burdo. 
eastwards to the Jamna aud Ganges, but The Jhaia, of Kattyawar who own the raj of 
wherever spread, are said to retain a dialect liulwud Drangdra as their chief, are supposed 
of their own to which has been given the name to have sprung from an offshoot Of An- 
of Jetki. Mr. Masson seems to imply that they hilwarra, on the extinction of which dynasty 
are descendants of the Getse who, lie says, onoe they obtained large territorial aggrandisement, 
possessed the whole of the countries iniraedi- The thakur of Muryi in Kattyawar is a Jahreja 
ately east and west of the Indus. The zamin- and was the first in Colonel Walker’s time to 
dars, or cultivators of the soil, at Jell as abandon infanticide. He has possessions in 
lb(oughont Kachi, are Jet, who there seldom Gutch. See India ; Kattiwar ; Rajpoot, 
ruoveubroad but on bullocks and never unless JEU. According to the Gnostics was Adam, 
iirmed. A Jet may generally be seen, half *Hhe primal man.” See Adam; Adam’s peak, 
naked, seated on a lean bullock, and formida- JEW. In all mahomedan countries, the 
bly armed with matchlock and sword, and to Jews are known as Ya-hud or Yahudi, i. e. of 
the north and west of Kach’h Gandhava as also the tribe of Jndab, but this term is regarded 
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both by themselves and those who apply it as 
a derogatory appeilotion. On the Boni^hay 
coast, they style themselves Bon-i-lsrail, but 
this name is used by the Afghan, for thein- 
selves, as also for raahomedans and Christians, 
who, as possessors of revealed religions are 
regarded as children of Israel. Jews are found 
scattered throughout central, southern and 
eastern Asia. They are, however, most numer¬ 
ous in Europe, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
Bokhara, Khiva, Atfghanistun, China and on the 
west coast of India. They are more seldom 
met with in the further south-east. They 
were formerly widely scattered in Chinn, and ‘ 
possessed a temple at Yih-CKan, the capital of 
ihe district of Shuh, now Ohing-tu. In none 
of these countries have this people obtained 
high employments under their rulers, but in 
Egypt and Syria, their position seems more j 
advantageous. Throughout Persia, Bokhara | 
and Afghanistan, they occupy themselves 
in petty traffic, and as bankers and spirit dis¬ 
tillers, and in the Bombay presidency, they 
find employment in the subordinate offices of 
Government and in the native Army, where 
they generally rise to be petty officers. A 
colony of this people have resided at Cochin on 
the soulh-west of the Peninsula of India, ever 
since the early centuries of the Christian era,and 
without quoting her authority# Mrs. El wood 
describes this as a branch of the tribe of Man- 
nasses who, on the downfall of the Babylonian 
empire, after a journey of three years from 
Babylon, settled in Malabar. Kukel Keiit 
Nair, the most recent writer on this point, is 
of opinion that at the time of the grant of the 
Nos. I, 3 and 2 coppt^r plate documents in the 
Jews’ possession, and possessed by the Chris¬ 
tian church there, two towns, viz. Mani-gram- 
maro, which Irani Korten of Mahadeva Patnam 
obtained by No, 1. in A. D. 230, and Achu 
Vanam which Joseph Koben a jew obrained by 
No. iii. in A. D. 186, were chiefly inhabited by 
Jews and Syrian Christians ; and he thinks that 
document No. ii. was granted in A. D. 31G by 
the last Perumal to the Tarisa Palli or church. 
And, from this, it is obvious that the Jews and 
Syrian Christians must have arrived in Malabar 
before the date of the documents i. and iii. The 
Jews b&ve not much increased. Christians, how* 
ever including the Syrians proper and those fol¬ 
lowing ihe Romish persuasion, in 18G0, num¬ 
bered in Travanoore, 181,009 souls, in Cochin 
44,574, total 225,583 souls. But the Jews, 
in 18G0, numbered in Travancore only 114 
souls, and 1277 in Cochin, with a few at 
Changhat in the zillah of Malabar. In the 
food, the clothing of ihe men, and language, 
the Syrian Christians are not to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the hindus and few of them know the 
Syrian language. The Jews are in many of 


these respects similar and some of them 
are black in colour. Many of them are 
v<*ry wealthy, possess gardens and lands and 
follow trades, but as to the causes re¬ 
straining their increase, nothing is known. 
Many authors have eudeavoured to trace the 
tribes who were removed from their position in 
the Boly Land and l)r. Wolff, who long 
wandered in search of traces of them, is quoted 
as being of opinion that if the Affghans be the 
descendants of Jacob they are of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. But on the subject of 
the present locality of the ten^ tribes, whom 
the conquests of Salmanasar dispersed over 
Asia, writers, in their desire to discover them, 
have yielded so much to their imaginations, 
that traces of them have been supposed to be 
found in Mexico, Malabar, England, Japan, 
Aifghanistan, Abyssinia, north of Afiica, Central 
Africa, British India, Pegu and Peru. The facilities 
with which pastoral nomade races can remove or 
be removed from one place to another, and the 
practice with eastern conquerors of suddenly 
transplanting a troublesome or refractory na¬ 
tion, may have facilitated the disappearance of 
the Jewish tribes who se^^ra to have early aban¬ 
doned their faith and to have mingled with and 
been fused into the mass of the people of the 
country or countries in which they had been 
located. A menotorable instance of such volunta¬ 
ry migration was afforded in the instance of 
100,000 Kalmuck families leaving the Black 
Sea to return to their nomade life in the East. 
Several instances of voluntary and forcible mi¬ 
gration in Aifghanistan occurred towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century. After 
the English mission had left Herat, the 
vizier Yar Mahomed pressed Ibrahim 
Khan of Gour, who had 7,OuO families of 
Taymuni under his rule, and after having 
completely devastated the country which they 
occupied, Yar Mahomed removed them ta 
Herat were he established some in the city and 
the remainder in the suburbs. Subsequently 
to this, in the beginning of 1846, when Yar 
Mahomed marched with his army in the direc¬ 
tion of the Murghab, on the banks of which 
river some Hazara Zeidnat were encamped, they 
decamped into the Persian territory, and Asof* 
ud-Dowlah gave them the village of Karee on 
the frontier of Herat. After the removal of 
Asof-ud Dowlah, however, in the close of 1846, 
Yar Mahomed marched against these email 
Uzbek khanats in the north of Khorasan^ and 
attacked and defeated the Hazarah chief 
Karim Dad Khan, in the open country of Kil- 
lah-nnn. Yar Mahomed encamped upon the 
field of battle, and in the space of eight days 
collected ten thousand families of the Hazarah 
Zeidnat whom be removed from their native 
soil to that part of the district of Herat, 
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readiing from Obeli to Gorian, where he settled of them. Some years since, a Jew was heard 
them on the banks of the Heri-Kud. By these to speak d is res peet fully of Jesus Christ; he 
forced migrations of the Tay^nooni and Ha- was arraigned, and convicted before the maho- 
sareh, the Herat principality became more popu- medan tribunals on a charge of blasphemy ; 
lousthsn it had bee* previously to the siege of the sentence was ‘‘ sang sar,” or to be stoned 
Herat in 183S, and Yar Mahomed obtained the to death. The unhappy culprit was brought 
further advantage of keeping under his eye the to the Armenians that they, as particularly iu- 
most turbulent inhabitants of his riominions. tercsted, might carry into effect the punishment 
He made excellent soldiers of these Eimak and of the law. They declined, on which the mabo« 
by their amalgamation with the Afghans it be- raedans led the poor wretch without the city, 
came almost impossible for the former to betray and his life became the forfeit of his indiscre- 
him. To some such forced or voluntary migra- lion. It was singular that an attack upon the 
tion we may attribute the disappearance of the divinity of our Saviour should have been held 
Hebrews. One of the traditions connected with cognizable in a mahomedan ecclesiastical court, 
the Jewish people has been that they were and that it should have been resented by 
driven into Tartary, and there are a consider- those who in their theological disputes with 
able number of these religionists in the terri- Christians never fail to cavil on that very point* 
tories subject to Khiva, Mery and Bokhara. The Jew, in averring that Jesus Christ was 
In the celebrated letter from the Tartar sover- the son of the carpenter Joseph, had differed 
eign, Prester John, to Alexius Comnenus, the from their own belief on that subject, but had 
emperor or Constantinople, in describing his not the assertion been made by a Jew, who 
territories, he says, beyond this river are ten would have noticed it? The Jews are every- 
tribes of Jews, who, although they pretend to where the despised, the rejected race, 
have their own kings, are nevertheless our ser- Jews have existed in large colonies in Arabia 
vants and tributaries. The authenticity of ever since the captivity. In no country have they 
tins letter is doubted by many, but in Marco preserved their nationality more completely. 
Polo’s travels, Jews are described as being in though surrounded for centuries by hostile ma- 
the army of Kablai Khaii. According to Dr. hommedan tribes. Their own tradition asserts, 
Moor, the Chozan Tartars were Isiaelites, pro- that during the invasion of Palestine by Ne- 
fessing the Jewish religion and practising cir- buchadnezzar, they fled to Egypt, and subse- 
curacision, and much lias, by some authors, quently wandered further south, till they came 
been made of the circumstance already noticed to the mountains of Arabia, where they per- 
that the Affghans still call themselves Bin-i« inanently established their homes. The fertility 
Israel. One of the legends of the Affghans, is of the soil, the salubrity of the climate, and its 
that they were Jews whom Nebuchadnezzer picturesque scenery, rapidly caused the little 
transplanted after the overthrow of Jerusalem colony to increase, by attracting fresh emi- 
to the town of Ghor, near Bamian,and that they grants, who sought that peace which their own 
continued in their faith till Kalid, in the first distracted country no longer afforded. Inured 
century of mahomedanism summoned them to to hardships and nursed in war, these foreign 
assist in the wars with the infidels. The colonists soon gained an ascendancy over the 
Affghans look like Jews, but this may wild Arab tribes by whom they were eurround- 
be said of many other eastern races. In one ed, and in a little time the exiles of Judea 
custom, that of the younger brother mar- reigned where they had before only been 
rying the widow of the elder, the Affghans tolerated. But the introduction of mahome-* 
follow the Jewish people. Mr. Masson no- danism materially altered their position, and 
tices the Affghan assertion, that they are de- severe enactments converted their once pros** 
scendants of the Jewish people, merely to ob- percus towns and villages into charnel houses- 
serve that this assertion is due to their vanity, Notwithstanding this persecution, however, 
and has its origin in the literature of their every valley and mountain range still contains 
present religion which has made them acquaint- numbers of this despised but undying 
ed with the history of the Jews. He alludes, race, who number not less than 200,000 
however, to some customs in the tribes holding souls. At Aden the Jews are filthy in the 
the Khaibar pass, who wear locks of hair in extreme in their persons and habitations, and 
a manner common to oriental Jews. He tells even the more wealthy of the community arc 
us that there are a few families of Jews at nearly as uncleanly and parsimonious as their 
Kabul, but while perfectly tolerated as to poorer bretliren. The principal trades which 
matters of faith, they by no means command they pursue in Aden are those of masons, 
the respect which is shown to Armenians, builders of reed and mat houses, and workers 
Like them, they are permitted to make vinous in silver and ostrich feathers. In other parts 
and spirituous liquors, and they depend chiefly of Arabia, they are the most active, industrious, 
for their livelihood upon the clandestine sale and hardworking people in the country ; debar- 
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red from the cultivation of the aoili they have ; 
become the monopolisers of every useful art | 
nnd every branch of trade; yet in the bazaars 
and streets, wherever one wanders, the haggard, - 
wan and care-worn Jew is the most pitiable 
object. Throughout all these countries, Jews 
are held in great disesteem. A Persian will 
admit the Christian to his house, though he 
takes care to separate his establishment from 
the rest of the house ; if bis guest should eat 
with him a separate tray is provided, and all 
contact avoided as much as possible. Jews 
and Christians are not generally admitted in 
Persia into the public baths. Even when 
European gentlemen go to these, it is usual to 
give notice, that they may be made private 3 
and this is tolerated more because goverumerit 
find it their interest to be civil to them, than 
as a right. Were a European to travel without 
a mahomedan guide and in humble guise, out 
of the common tract ho should find strong ob¬ 
jections made to his frequenting the rnaho* 
inedun baths. In Persia, Christian or Jew are 
not permitted to enter into any of the princi¬ 
pal mosques or places of holy pilgrimage of 
the country, and it is similar in Turkey. A 
poor Armenian or Jew would incur great risk, 
were he found within the sepulchre of Jinam 
Baza, or Fatima, or the great mosque at Shiraz, 
or in the mosques of Constantinople or Damas¬ 
cus. 

* There were only a few families of Jews at 
Herat on the arrival of the English Mission 
under Captain Todd, but they are settled 
in numbers in difi'erent parts of eastern 
Persia and Turkistaii. Those of Herat were 
very well affected towards Captain Todd’s 
party. They communicated with each other 
in the Hebrew character, though in the Persian 
language. When M. Ferricr passed through 
Herat, the Jews were rather numerous and 
allowed the exercise of their religion. Their 
number had increased on account of the per¬ 
secution to which they had been subjected in 
Meshid. 

Moses led the Israelites' out of Egypt and 
the law was delivered ou Sinai 13. C. 1320. 
Bunsen’s Egypt Shalmanezcr in B. C. 721 
carried ten of the Hebrew tribes captive to 
Assyria from which date their history is lost. 
The ancient Jewish era was composed of lunar 
years. Their mundane era is also of lunar years 
and its origin was in the 14th or 11th century. 
The mundane era or era of creation, is the 
same as that of Alexandria, 4004 years before 
the Dyonisian or vulgar era. The Jews made 
it 243 years later or A. A. C. 3761 which is 
still the epoch of their mundane era. 

How many of the Jewish people have become 
Christians is not known. The first scene of Paul’s 
minisiraliQns in Ephesus, was a Jewish syna¬ 


gogue ; for at an early period, colonies of that 
nation were scattered over all the east. Sepa¬ 
rated from their native land by the fortune of 
war or the pursuite of commerce, they still 
retained their national character and peculiar 
ritual, occasionally travelling to Jerusalem to 
worship and sacrifice in David’s city. From 
the book of Esther we learn, that in the reign 
of Ahasueras or Artaxerxes Lotigimanus, the 
Jews were found in all the provinces of Persia, 
and in a suiheient number to defend themselves 
from a formidable conspiracy of their enemies. 
After their captivity in Babylon, they were 
spread not only through Asia, but Africa, and 
the European cities and islands ; and hence, 
Strabo, cited by Josephus, states, this people 
had already passed into every city, nor were it 
easy to find any place in the world, which bad 
not received this nation and been possessed by 
it.” In the time of Tiberius, it is related, 
that four thousand libertini of the Jewish su* 
perstition were banished into Sardinia, and the 
rest commanded to quit Italy, if they did not 
abjure their religion. Philo speaks of a great 
part of the city beyond the Tiber, being inha¬ 
bited by Jews, mostly libertini who were per¬ 
mitted to live according to their own rites 
and customs. We are not, therefore, surprised 
at finding a community of Jews in the bosom 
of the Ephesian idolatry: the extent, wealth, 
and commercial importance of tlie city, would 
naturally make it the resort of all nations; and 
the dispersion of a portion of the chosen tribes 
ill the high places of heathenism, was doubtless 
au ordination of providence, to give a public 
t«; 8 timony against the abominations and errors 
with which they were characterised. 

Liberty y according to the Bomans, was one 
who had been a slave, and obtained his free¬ 
dom ; libertinus was the son of a libertus, and 
in Acts vi 0, mention is made of the synagogue 
of the libertines. 

The Jews of Malabar are still distinguished 
into black and white. The former are much 
more assimilated to the [Hindu natives, and by 
the latter are regarded as inferiors. About the 
year 1830, the white Jews were reduced to 
about two hundred, living in Mattancheri, a 
suburb of Cochin, in which the black Jews 
also had a separate synagogue. The great 
body of the black Jews inhabited towns in the 
interior, and had many other synagogues. 
The tradition of these latter was that they 
were part of the tribe of Manasseh carried cap¬ 
tive by Nebuchadnezzar, who emigrated at a 
later period to CranganorS. The white Jews 
believe themselves to have come soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A grant in favour 
of the Jews, by a native king in Malabar, is 
said to date from A. ^D. 231. Ferishta test!* 
fies to their presence when the first mahomc- 
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dam settled on Ibe coast. Padre PaoHno, according to the passaj^e of Gen. i. 5, '‘And 
towards the end of the eighteenth century the evening and tlie morning were the first 
estimated the Jews of Mattancheri, Mutiara, and day.** And, as is usual in many Asiatic nations, 
Kayan Kulam at between 15,000 and 20)000. when a boy has reached his eighth day, he must 
The Jews of Cochiu seem to have arrived be received a member of the Abrahamic covenant 
in A. D. 68. Of the Jews in the Khanat by circumcision according to Gen. xvii. 12. 
of Bokhara, the greater number live in Tophillin, is a rabbinical word, and signifies 
Bokhara, others at Katta-kurghan, Samarkand, two peculiar articles worn by the young Jew in 
and Karsbi. In all these places, separate Britain : one is for the head, and the other for 
quarters of the town are assigned to them, the arm. Four slips of parchment are prepared 
outside the precincts of which they are each about an inch wide, and eight inches long, 
forbhl to settle, and therefore cannot in- On these, passages of Scripture in Hebrew are 
teimix with the mahomedans. Their rights written with great care and beauty. These 
and privileges are exceedingly restricted four passages are Deut. xi. 4—9. Deut. ix. 13 
thus, for example, they dare not wear a —21. Exod. xiii. 2—10. Exod. xiii. 11—16. 
turban, but must cover their heads with small On two of the squares raised in the material 
caps of a dark coloured cloth, edged with a itself whilst preparing it to be formed into a 
narrow strip of sheep skin, not more than two box, is the Hebrew letter “ shin** ^ the initial 
fingers in breadth. Neither are they allowed letter of the word, Shaddai, Almighty one 
to wear any other apparel than khalats of of (he Creator*8 incommunicable names. It is 
aledja, nor to gird their loins with a broad sash, now the duty of the young Jew to attend 
still less with a shawl, but must twist a coin- the synagogue every morning ; but if circum* 
mon rope round their waist. To prevent their stances do not permit, he is allowed to say his 
hiding this distinctive mark, they are strictly prayers at home. In either case, he must put 
forbidden to wear any flowing garment over on the tophillin before commencing bis devo- 
the girded khalat. In Great Britain, as else- tions. First he takes hold of the one for the 
where in Europe, the Jewish people constitute arm, and places it on that part of the left arm 
two distinct communities—those of the Spanish opposite the heart ; and after securing it there 
and Portuguese under the general name Sephar- by winding the leather thong seven times 
dim; and those of the German and Polish around, he says the following blessing Bless- 
under the name Ashkenasim. The Sephardim ed art thou, 0 Lord our God king of the 
hold that they are the descendants of the tribe universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
of Judah, the aristocracy of the nation. The commandments, and commanded us to wear 
Ashkenasim, on the other hand, are more nu- the Tophillin. Then he takes the one for the 
merous and enterprising. They are not so head, and places it exactly in the centre between 
confined toJLondon as the Sephardim, but are he c^yes touching where the hair begins to 
scattered throughout the country. Wherever grow. In the reference made to them in the 
traffic opens a door for gain, there the Ashkena New Testament, these are called phylacteries, 
never hesitate to settle. All the Jews who from the Greek pbylaclerion 0 vXa<crvpuo 2 /, guards, 
travel the country with wares are also of this watchers, &c,, and were called so from the 
community. Formerly the light universally j notion that they act as amulets especially in 
adopted in Britain for the Sabbath in Jewish keeping off evil spirits. In Jewish society, in 
families, was a peculiar kind of lamp with Britain, is a class of persons called Shadchanim 
seven wicks ; but now wax candles or gas are whose busiuess it is to act as matchmakers. One 
made use of, acedrding to convenience. The of the first duties of a Jew on becoming 
ceremony of lighting the lamp or candles in- heaci of a family, is to prepare a Meauzaii 
variably devolves upon the wife. On Friday for his door posts. A piece of vellum , about 
afternoon, when the Jewish Sabbath com- three inches square is prepared, and on one 
inences, the wife lights the lamp, generally side the two passages of the law Deut. vi, 4-9, 
walks three times round it, and, with uplifted and xi 18-21. are written in Hebrew, 
hands, says as follows :—“ Blessed art thou, O The ancient custom of the race is still conti- 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast nued, wherever residing, the mother of the bride 
sanctified us with thy commandments, and must see the proofs of consummation. A simi- 
commanded us to light the lamp of the lar custom is observed by all mahomedans and 
Sabbath.*’ When no wife happens to be in a by the Armenians but with the latter, to a 
family, this duty falls upon the widower, or much more indelicate degree, 
the eldest male. The Jewish sabbath begins 1 he paschal lamb of the Jews was partaken of 
on Friday evening, about the time of the ap- only by the men of the Jews above 21 years of 
pearance of the stars ; and continues till the age, probably a single mouthful, 
same tinje on Saturday evening. Thus they Dr. Wolff found the Jews of Central Asia quite 
keep their religious day from sunset to sunset ignorant of the history, suffering, and dtalh of 
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Je 8 U 3 Christ which convinced him that the Jews | knowing the history of Jesus. Rabbi Alkaree 
af Khorassan and Bokhara were of the ten asserted that in Isaiah liii. the an tiering of the 
tribes who never returned to Palestine after the Messiah is described as anterior to his reign in 
Babylonish captivity. glory. He informed Dr. Woltf that the Jews of 

. All the Jews of Turkistan assert that the Yemen never returned to Jerusalem after the 
Turkoman are the descendants of Togarmab, Babylonish captivity; and that when Ezra 
one of the sons of Goiner, mentioned in wrote a letter to ihe princes of the captivity at 
Genesis x. 3. The Turkoman have no Tanaan, a day’s journey from Sanaa, inviting 
mosque ; they pray apart from each other, either them to return, they replied, ** Daniel predicts 
in the held or the tent. Twice in the year they the murder of the Messiah and another de- 


assemble in the desert, and proli'er their prayer. 

The Jews in Bokhara are 10,000 in number. 
The chief rabbi assured Dr. Wollf that Bokhara 
is the Habor and Balkh, the Halah of the 2nd, 
Kings xvii. 6 ; but that in the reign of Chengis 
Khan they lost all their written accounts. At 
Balkh the mahomedan mullahs assured him that 
it was built by a son ot Adam, that its first 
name had been Hanakh, and afterwards llalah, 
though later writers called it Balakli or Balkh 
The Jews, both of Balkh and Sainarcand, assert 
that Turkistan is the land of Nod, and Balkh 
where Nod “ once stood.** The Jews of Bokhara, 
bear a mark, by order of the king, in order lhal 
no mahomedan may give tlieiu salaam or peace. 

lie thought the general physiognomy not 
Jewish, but he was wonderfully struck with the 
resemblance that the Yoiissufzye and tlie 
Khybari two of their tribes, bear to the Jews. 
'When Wolff reached Cochin, he found theie 
black and white Jews celebrating the feast of 
Paschal. Those that are called black Jews are, he 
says, such as became Jews of their own accord at 
Orapganore, and in other parts of the country 
they are of black and half black colour. For this 
reason, the white Jews do not intermarry with 
them. They have neither priests, nor Levites, 
nor families, nor relations on foreign coasts. 
They are only found in the Malabar coast. 
They observe the law as white Jews do. They 
are most numerous at Cochin. Many of the 
black Jews, however, assert that their ancestors 
became Jews when Haraan fell, and affirm 
(though the white Jews deny it) that they were 
there when the white Jews came to Hindustan. 
They consider themselves as slaves to the 
white Jews, pay their yearly tribute and a small 
sum for the circumcision of their children, and 
for permission to wear frontlets in pmyer 
time. They do not sit down with the white 
Jews, nor eat with them. In this they resem¬ 
ble the Americans in the United States, who 
do not eat with the negro population. 'I he 
immorality of the white Jews of this place was 
frightful. 

The Jews of Yemen adhere simply to the 
anoieot interpretation uf Scripture, in the pas¬ 
sage of Isaiah vii. 14, a virgin shall conceive,” 
and they give to the word the same interpre¬ 
tation, virgin, that the Christians do without 


stvuction of Jerusalem and the temple.^* Sanaa 
contains fifteen thousand Jews, In Yemen they 
amount to twenty thousand and Wolff estimated 
the total population of the Jews throughout 
the world, to amount to ten millions. He 
baptized there sixteen Jews, and left them all 
New Testaments. 

The Jews in China call themselves Tiau- 
kin Kian, or the sect which plucks out the 
sinew. They are said to number one million 
of souls. They have synagogues, and keep 
themselves perfectly distinct bom the other 
inhabitants of the villages. The earliest 
record of the Chinese Jews which can be 
relied upon, is that of an Arabian mer¬ 
chant, who, in 877, mentions the Jews 
that traded with him in China. In the 
twelfth century, the rabbi Benjamin of Toleda 
visited the East, to discover some of 
the scattered children of Israel ; and he 
states, that he found Jews in China, Thibet, 
and Persia. The Jesuit Ricci, whilst resident 
at Pekin in 1610, states that there were ten 
families of Jews residing in Keang-foo, and they 
had in their possession a copy of the Penta¬ 
teuch, which had been handed dowm from gene¬ 
ration to generation for six centuries; there¬ 
fore, from the whole of these statements, 
it may fairly be concluded, tliat for many 
ages Jews have been inhabitants of China. 
It is the custom in Jerusalem, every Friday, 
tor the Jews, with veils over their heads, m 
mourning and lamentation, to proceed to the 
ruins of the walls of Jerusalem : for this they 
pay tribute to the Turks, the hymn they sing 
is as follows, 

' The Almighty shall build His Temple 
speedily; 

Lord, build. Lord, build, build [Thy Temple 
speedily 

lu hJtste, in haste, even in our days, 

Build Thy Temple speedily. 

He is beloved, He is great^ He is, glorious 
He is sweet 1 

Lord build, build Thy Temple speedily : 

In haste, in haste, even in our days, 

I Lord, build Thy Temple speedily I* 

Jews practise as doctors at Herat> and some¬ 
times also as sorcerers. The Israelites are ra¬ 
ther numerous there, more especially since their 
persecution at Meshed. Though their deptr- 
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ture from that city is forbiddeoi and they are 
mulcted in very heavy fines if they are caught 
absconding, they nevertheless continually make 
the attempt, and arrive at Herat, where they 
are permitted to trade, and commerce through 
their means fiouriahes more than it otherwise 
would. They are aUo allowed the free exercise 
of their religion, and are thoroughly protected 
by the rulers. 

Josephus, who is considered to have 
written his work on the ancient history of the 
Jews about the year 93 of the Christian era, 
says, in his eleventh book, with reference to the 
rrtttrn from captivity of those who came back 
with Kzoi, “ the entire body of the people of 
Israel remained in that country, wherefore there 
are but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject 
to the Homans, while the ten tribes are beyond 
the Euphrates till now, and are an immense 
multitude, not to be estimated by numbers.** 
To the same effect, St. Jerome, in the fifth 
century, in his notes upon Hosea says, ‘‘ unto 
this day the ten tribes are subject to the king 
of the Parthians, nor has their captivity ever 
been loosed,** 

Before the introduction of mahomedanism, 

, there were whole nations of Jews in Arabia, the 
* king of the llomerites was a Jew. Under the 
emperor Heiaclius, many of them were driven 
from the Roman dominions into Persia, where 
some of their countrymen had remained ever 
since the first captivity ; and history informs 
us, that they often excited the heathen princes 
against the Christians. Seventy years after 
the death of Mahomed, the iEthiopians sent 
over an army to assist the Christians of Yemen 
against Dhu Nowas their king, and a bigoted 
Jew. Many of the Arabian tribes had been 
converted by the Jews who fled from the des¬ 
truction of Jerusalem by Titus. Chaibar waj 
their principal city in Arabia : it was taken by 
Mahomed A. D. 623-7. Chaibar was in the 
neighbourhood of Medina; they were removed 
into Syria by Omar—Hira was also the resi¬ 
dence of a Christian prince, who had reigne** 
there 600 years before he was conquered b 
the mahomedans. 

The Jews of Europe have assimilated in physi¬ 
cal aa well aa moral qualities to the nation 
amongst which they dwell. Those who bavi 
recently settled in Bombay and Calcutta ari 
the most strikingly handsome of all the racei 
now in India. Their skins have a faint xan¬ 
thous tint, but their complexions are bright and 
transparent looking. Their features are large aud 
prominent, their forms tall and goodly, 

Jews originally were pastoral shepherds and 
husbandmen, but they began to follow merchan- 
dize in Solomon’s time and, in Borne, prohibited 
from holding land they became merchants and 


raders. To the Jew, every person not circum¬ 
cised was a Gentile and this term was used 
►y the Jews to designate all races not Jews or 
[lot circumcised, it answered to the Barbsros 
f the Greeks and Romans. The term 
Gentile is employed by the Europeans in 
India, to designate the Tiling people, the race 
occupying the country from Madras to Gaujam. 

It is pronounced Gentoo, which is a corruption 0f 
.he Portuguese Geutio** a Gentile,’* and the 
people themselves accept that designation. The 
Gentile of the Jews is the equivalent of the 
M*hletcha of the Aryan liindut the “ B.** ©f 
he Chinese, and the Kafir of the mahomedan. 
^Vith the Arabs, they themselves are the Arab 
ul Arab, all the rest of the world are “ ajamP- 
or foreign. Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to IdSl), 
says, the Gentues, the Portugal idiom for 
Gentiles, are the aborigines.** He appears to 
be the first English writer by whom the term 
is used, but before his time Pietro del la Valle 
speaks of the hindoos as Gentile, follo\viog 
the example of the Portuguese.— 
Gleiiient. A. de Bode*s Bokhara and Amir^ pi, 
88-89. MilVs, Brituh Jews, pp, 4, 5, 5*^ 

107. Ferrier*8 His, of the Afyhans, p> 486. 
Jewish Intelligencer, Vol. XXIL p, 146. 
Fraser'8 Journey into Khorami, jp. 192 to 
183. Playfair's Yemen, Esth, III. 8-9 2, 16. 
Joseph Antiq, lib, XIV, c. 7, Tacit, Af^nah 
lib, 11, c, 85. J, A*. A, Soc, I, 173 and FI. 
p.^.P, Paolini di 8, Bartolomeo, V%agg% 
p, 109 iBrigg's Firishta, iv, 532, quoted by 
Ritter,—Yule Cathay, I,p, 76. Kennedy's 
Ethnological Essays, p, 3. Sale's Koran, VoL 
L pp, 13, 23, 46. Otiafjield's Hindustan, 
244. Mill's Nablou8,p, 180, Elliot^ quoting 
Ency. Metrop. Voc, Gentoo, Fryer's Travels» 
Dr, Wolff's Bokhara, Vol, I. pp, 9. 12,117. 
—Pottinger Mill's British Jews, p, 28, 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, Sirr's China and 
the Chinese, Vol, 11, p, 172. Ferrier's Journ,, 
p, 453. Kennedy's Ethnological Essays^ p» 3. 
See Abishegam ; Aden ; Afghan ; Betyle ; 
Hindoo ; India ; Iran ; Kermanshah ; Khyber ; 
Kiblnh; Kidder ; Kitabi ; Mesopotamia $ 
Mosul ; Semitic Races. 

JEWAKEE, a pass in Afghanistan oc¬ 
cupied by the Afreedee. Their mountains 
are very strong. In the settlement of 
the N. W. Himalaya districts, the British 
Government was concerned chiefly with the 
Afredee of the two passes i, e., the Kohat 
Pass or GuUee and the Jewakee Pass, 
For the guardianship of these passes the 
Afredee received some kind of consideration 
from successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, Moghul, 
Dooranee, Barukzye, Sikh and British \ and 
broke faith with each and all. These moun** 
tainecrs are great traders and carriers. They 
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coTvvftV iftlt from mmos in the Kohat district 
io the Peshawar market. They also cut and 
sell the firewood of their hills. By these 
means they procure a comfortable subsistence, 
whieb cultivation of tlwir rugged hill-aides 
would not alone suffice to afl’ord. The British 
authorities can, by blockading the mouths of 
the passes, stop the trade and reduce the 
Afreedee to sore straits. The Gullee or Kohat 
Pass is the direct and best route from Kohat 
to Peshawar. The government post between 
these two important stations runs usually by 
this route. 

JEW ALA MUKl. The flames* mouth, or 
epirits* moutli, a celebrated hill, in a sandstone 
range opposite Nndaitn on the Amritsir road. 
A stream of hydrogen gas, which oozes through 
the sandstone, issues from ten or a dozen 
fissures in the rock. On a light being applied, 
the flame plays around the fissures wliich the de¬ 
votees suppose to proceed from the Muk*hi or 
mouth of the Jawala or spirit. 

JEWAN-PUTtt. Maii. Putranjiva Rox- 
burghii. 

JEWAR. Hind. Euryale ferox. 

JEWAH. Hind. Ploughmen’s perquisites, 
also called in Hindi Agwar and Thapa. 

JEW.AH. a clan of Rajpoots of this name 
in Saugor and Bundlecund. 

JBWAS8A. Hind. Alhaji raaurorum, the 
Oamel’s thorn, the chief food of tlie camel, in 
Upper Sind and the.Punjab. 

JEWELLERY. Workers in iron and steel 
could never have found difficulty in managing 
gold and silver, for which indeed the East 
has always been famous. Working in gold was 
familiar to the Egyptians before the exodus of i 
the Israelites. That the hindoos have long been 
familiar with its applications we find proof in the 
hymns of Rig Veda, where golden armour 
and golden chariots, and decorations of gold 
and jewels, are frequently mentioned. The 
rose chain from Trichinopoly, and the snake 
chains of the northern Circars all display 
great skill in the workmen, as also the 
silver filigree work of Hyderabad, for 
which Cuttack and Dacca are most famous, 
and display greater delicacy and beauty than 
either Genoa or Malta. Much of the Indian 
jewellery being peculiar in form, and in the 
ways in which it is worn, is not much admired 
in Britain ; the articles usually made in filigree 
work are bracelets, earrings, brooches, and 
chains, groups ot fiowers, uttanians, and 
small boxes for native uses. Mr. Taylor says, 
** the design best adapted for displaying the 
delicate work of filigree is that of a leaf; it 
should be drawn on stout paper, and of the 
.exact aize of the article intended (o be made. 
The apparatus used in the art is exceedingly 


simple, consisting merely of a few small crucu 
blea, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small 
hammers for flattening the wire, and sets of for* 
ceps for intertwisting it.’’ The art of making 
gold wire, that is, ailver covered with gold, ia 
practised in various parts of India, in Dacca and 
Hyderabad, as well as Delhi and Benares. Se¬ 
veral varieties of gold and silver thread [dadia) 
are made atDacca,a8 goolahatoon for the embroi¬ 
dery of muslins and silks ; goshoo for caps and 
covering the handles of cliouries; snlmah for 
turbans, slippers, and hookah-snakes; and 
hooiun for gold lace ami brocades* Much 
fringe of various patterns is made, and thin 
tinsel stamped into various forms of flowers, or 
impressed with excellent imitiations of jewels, 
suchas flatdiamonds, eraeraldsand rubies. Many 
of the ornaments are made only for the poorer 
classes, for instance, imitations of precious 
stones, ornaments in pewter, in shell,, and lac, 
and still simpler, a bracelet with straw to re¬ 
present the gold, and the red seeds of Ahms 
precaloHtis in the place of garnets. The 
following are the names and uses of a few of the 
jewels of Southern India. 

Vnukee, or Armlet. Jadabillay, Head orna- 
Jampaloo, or Ear Jewel. meufc. 

Kutree Faval, Ear orua- Adega, Neck ornament. * 

ment. Curdapoo, Head orna- 

Vallel, or Bangles. ment. 

Nuthoo, Nose Jewel. Thallysaman, Head orna- 
Moothoo Coopoo, or Ear ment. 

ornament. Gaya or Geddy Gooloo- 

Patteel, or Bangles. boo^ or Leg oiuament. 

Ooopy, Head ornament. Joga Undoo, Head or- 
Mayer Mootha, Ear namenfc. 

Jewel. Cnmmul and Jemeeka. 

Bracelets, anklets, and armlets of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, deer horn, the metals being 
solidly massive and as chains, are in use in all 
eastern countries, and amongst hindua and 
mabomedans. Hindu men may bo seen with 
gold or silver rings, earrings, and neck laces, 
but in general these are restricted to women an(l 
children. The custom of wearing jewellery has 
doubtless been through all ajies, and is alludetl 
to in Josh, xiii, 6 : Is. iii. 16 and 18. Some 
of those of the hindus are inconveniently 
massive, and heavy nngs, usually of silver set 
with n fringe of small bells, are often worn by 
hindii ladies. Hindoo women wear loose orna¬ 
ments one above another on their ankles, which 
at every motion of the feet, produce a tinkling 
noise. Armlets are worn alike by hindus and 
mabomedans, and by men and women. They 
are of gold or silver, some in the form of 
massive carved rings, some as lockets; the more 
expensive, worn by royalty are the ba2u-band, 
literally arm-lets. These are generally worn 
as ornaments, and since the most ancient times 
like earrings, (Gen, xxxv. 4 : Ex. xxxii. S, 4 : 
Hosea xi. 18 ; Judges, viiif 24) the eputna iw 
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aureus.ofUDofgold,likctho8eofthel8hraaeHle8. sure® of darkness.* Itis common in India 
But they are often caekets containing, aai with for persons to bury their jewels and money un- 
the mahomedans, charms, their ta’viz, or as with der the house floor, or in the compound* Ena* 
theJangam sect of hindus, the phallic lingam. melling, as applied in India to jewellery, con- 
Xbese ornaments are often worn round the neck sists of an extremely fine pencilling of Sowers 
like the golden bulla and leather torum of the and fancy designs in a variety of colours, the 
Koman youth, or as in Prov. vi. 21, and most prevailing ones being white, red, and blue, and 
women have frontlet ornaments such as are is invariably applied to the inner sides of 
alluded to in. Deut vi, 8. Bracelets are also bracelets, armlets, anklets, necklaces, earrings, 
largely worn by all classes, of both ages sirpooch, tiara, and all that description of 
and sexes, of every material, but those native jewellery, the value depending upon the 
of the humbler women are principally of fineness of the work, and often exceeding that 
coloured glass and ornamented with lac and of the precious stones themselves. In general 
brass. The manufacture of shell bracelets the cost is moderate, as the finest specimens 
is one of the indigenous arts of Bengal, are only made to order. The best come from 
irt which the caste of Sank'hari at Dacca Benares, Delhi, and the Rajpootana States. In 
excel. The chunks of which they are made the south of India, the manufacture of enamels 
are large univalve shells of several species of on articles of domestic use like the above is 
turbinella, from six to seven inches long, almost entirely restricted to Hyderabad. It 
and of a pure white color. They are im- presents no varieties, but in general consists of 
ported into Calcutta from Bamnad in a blue coating interlined with white on a sur- 
Southeru India, and from the Maidive face of silver, and is applied to rose-water 
Islands. At Dacca they are also used sprinklers, spice boxes, basins, and such like 
for beetling fine muslins. In making the large articles. The merit of the manufacture lies in 

massive bracelets which are worn by Hindoo <he simplicity of the enamel itself, and in the 

women, they are sawn into semi-circular lightness of the silver article to which it is 
pieces, and these are livetted and cemented to auplied. Though pleasing, it is the coarsest 
form the bracelets, some of which are elabo- enamel produced in India; At Indore, in 
rately carved and inlaid with a composition of Central India, the manufacture does not constU 
Ihc and a red pigment. A pair of bracelets of tute a regular trade. It is invariably applied 
this description frequently costs as high as 80 to articles of personal decoration such as neck* 
rupees. Of the thick pieces of the shells, laces, armlets, brooches, earrings, &c, which 

beads are made to form the necklaces, which are set by native jewellers, according to the 

the Bengal sepoys wear. Some Marwari taste of the purchaser. The subjects gene- 
women and the Binjara women have the en* rally consist in a representation of tlie avatars, 
tire forearm from the w’rist to the elbow covered pictures of the metamorphoses of Indian 
with heavy massive bracelets and the lower part deities ; and the work is so perfect that it will 
of the legs equally covered with anklets. The stand, not only the influence of climate, but 
armlets of the Binjara women are of deer horn, even rough handling. Specimens of this 
Amongst the Rajputs, the women adopt a brother kind of work have no fixed market value, 
by the gift of a bracelet. The intrinsio value of the price being entirely dependent upon the 
such pledge is never looked to, nor is it requisite number of competitors that may be in the 
it should be costly, though it varies with the field when any of them are ofiered for sale, 
means and rank of the donori and may be of A set of the ornaments, consisting of a 
flock silk and spangles, or gold chains and necklace, earrings, two armlets, and a brooch, 
gems. The acceptance of the pledge and its in plain gold, contributed to the exhibition of 
i*6turn is by the katchli, or corset, of simple 1851, was valued at 1,700 Rupees or 170E. 
silk or satin, or gold brocade and pearls. A duplicate forwarded to the Paris Exhibition 
Colonel Tod was tiie ^^Rakhi bund Bhai^'of in 1856, was purchased for 600 Rupees or 
tim three queens of Oodipoor, Eoondi, and OOX. The Iiuliun export trade of jewellery is 
Kotab, besides Cbund-Bae, the maiden sister unimportant being only to the value of about 
of the Rana, as well as many ladies of the Toy Cart, Tod*s Travels^ Tod*s 

ohieftains of ranL Though the bracelet may Rajasthan, Juries* Reports Ex* 1851. Madras 
be sent by maidens, it is only on occasions of Exhibition of 1855• Report of Exhib, of 
urgent necessity or danger. The festival of 1862. Boyle*8 Arts of India^ pp, 475-6. 
the bcaoelet (Kakhi) is in spring. Tire adopted 500-510. 

brother may hazard his life in his adopted JEWS’ APPLE. Solanum mclongena. 
sister’s cause, and yet never receive a mite iq 

reward, for he cannot even see the fair object JEWS* MALLOW# Eng. Corchorus oli- 

wIk), as brother of her adoption, has constituted torius.—Linn. 

him her defender, Isaiah xlv 3* notices * Trea- JEWS’ PITCH# Ekg. Aspbalte# 
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JEWULf also Jin^am. Beno. A ^um- 
resin ' that exudes from the bark of Odtna 
wodier.— Dki, 

JEWUTCH river runs near Shorce Pulle 
in Muzzufferuuggur. 


artillery; 4»60Q infantry, 5,142 earalry and 
4,096 Nagba. 



•sqaCej 

pdtnjoi s^mrpaootsap 

sdajyox oqx Pl»R 999i%oyi 


JEYPALA. After his final defeat by Ismael, 
ten of Sabaktagin, at Peahaarar, resigned 
bis throne to his son Anungpal, and put 
an end to bis own life, by ascending a funeral 
pyre^. 

J|!TPOBK^ a kingdom in Hajputanah, 
founded by i)bola llai in A. I). 967. The 
family belong to the Kachwaha tribe of Kaj- 
poota claim descent from Hama, king of 
Ayoodbyai between whom and Dholallai thirty* 
four generations are said to have intervened. 
At the time of the foundation of the Jeypore 
State, the country of Kajpootana was divided 
among petty Bajpoot and Meena chiefs, all 
owing allegiance to the Hindoo kings who 
then ruled iu Delhi. Jeypore early succumbed 
to the mahomcdaus. Eajah Bhugwau Doss was 
the first Bajpoot chief who allied himself by 
marriage \ydh the mahomedan emperors of 
Delhi. The Jeypore family furnished the 
emperors with some of their most distinguished 
military leaders. One of the chiefs of Jeypore, 
Jey Sing II., who began to rule in A, D. 
1699, was distinguished by his intellectual ca¬ 
pacity and his liberal patronage of science and 
art, aud his attainments in mathematics and 
astronomy made his name known to Eu- 
ropeau scholars. The Mahratta supremacy 
over the Hajpoot States succeeded that of 
tbe mahomedans and the political relatious of 
the British Government with Jeypore com¬ 
menced ill IbOS when Juggut Sing was theu 
maharajah of Jeypore, and in 1818 he ended 
a life which had been spent in the grossest de¬ 
bauchery, and regretted by no one. But on the 
2 5th April 1819, a posthumous son was born by 
one of the ranees, and he was recognized as heir 
both by the Jeypore nobles and the British 
Government. Till the ranee’s death in 1833, 
Jeypore was a scene of corruption and mis- 
goveriiment. The young maharajah Jey 8ing 
died iu 18^5, leaving a young sou, Ham Sing, 
then under tvyp ye^irs of age and tlie Agent to 
the Governor General then proceeded to Jey¬ 
pore, reformed the administration, and assumed 
the guardianship of the infant heir. The 
Agent’s life syas attempted and his Assistant 
was murdered. 

The area of Jeypore is about 15,000 square 
milea abd the popolatibn 1,900,000. The 
available revenue is 36 lakhs. The larger 
portion of the Sambur lake betdngs to Jeypore 
and the salt manufactured from it yields to 
this state 4 lakbe. Tbe military consist of 452 
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Extinct. 
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Diggeo. 
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Extinct. 
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Extinct. 
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Babra, three marches from Jeypore, on the 
road to Delhi has one of the edicts of Asoka 
engraved on a block of stone or rock, on a hill, 
in old Pali and of date B. C. 309. It is in the 
oldest Lat character. It differs somewhat in 
style and language from the pillar and rock 
edicts. The subject is the bud hist command¬ 
ment, forbidding the sacrifice of four-footed 
animals. The Vedas are alluded to, but not 
named, and are condemned as mean, and false 
in their doctrine, and not to be obeyed. The 
scriptures of the Muni (which must be the 
Vedas) are spoken of as directing blood'Offerings 
and the sacrifice of animals* Priest and priest¬ 
esses, religious men and religious women, 
amongst the budhists, are commanded to obey 
the edict, and bear it in their hearts,— Treaties^ 
Efiyagemmta and S^mnudi, VoL IV . p. 29. 
Beng. As. Soc. Jo, Vol, JX. p- 617. See Hajput. 

JEYPORB, a native state west of Ganjam, 
westward of the state of Jeypore, and having 
the Godavery for its southelrn boundary, lies 
the district of Bustar, in length about 17u 
miles, and in breadth about 120, it oeenpiea 
an area of 13,000 square miles in extent. 
With its plains and plateaus, lofty moun- 
tarns aud fertile vaneys, rivefs a|^ fo¬ 
rests, it appears like a Continent in ^parvo. 
The total population numbers about 200,000, 
cultiVatioii is carfied on to a considerable 
extent, and rice is pfoduced in great abnii- 
dance^ The natural productions of the country 
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tre houcy, wax, galls, horus,ja«jgery, thussa filk, and if possible rather less calico, but they 
drugs, dyes, gums, resins, and iibres are in tatoo themselves from bead to foot. The dress 
profusion. All these are carried out of the oouii- of the Maria decreases in quantity in direct pro^ 
try by the brinjarri race who give salt, cloth, portion to the increase of the distance of their 
brazen utensils, pepper, spices, rocoanuts, to- abodes from civilisation. They ore very id- 
bncco, opium, wheat, paper and cotton in ex- quisitive, sharp observers, apt to learn, and 
change. Teak is abundant ; the Mowa tree remarkable for their truthfulness and hones* 
serves at once for liquor, food, and oil. Iron ty. Beyond this country, higher still Up 
ore is found in the eastern part of the depeu- the mountains are other “ gentle savages,'* 
dency, and is of excellent quality ; gold also is deslitute of buffaloes, bullocks, cows, or 
washed from the sands of one or two rivers, ploughs, and knowing little besides their 
The country is unhealthy. Fever is exceed- rude mode of cultivation and the everlasting 
ingly prevalent throughout the district, and is Mowa berry. Like the Mnna these also are 
very severe in the months of September, Oc- very susceptible of improvement and civiliza- 
tober and November. Dysentery and diarrhoea tion if they meet with kindness and fair 
generally accompany it at those times, great dealing. 

amount of moisture is contained in the soli JBY SINGH, the royal historian and 
which is principally clay; there is no drainage, astronomer of Amber, connects the line with 
C^ses of cholera are very rare, but small-pox Soomitra the fifty-sixth descendant from the 
fully makes up for it. deified Rama, who appears to have been tho 

Politically, the country is divided into ten contemporary of Vicramaditja, A. C. 56. 
tslooks, each being governed of course by its JEZAL. Pbrs. or Shamkhal is a rifle of 
own zemindar or dewan. and the whole by a great length and weight, which is fired from a 
rujah. Jugdulpore, is the capital of Busiar, rest like a fork, attached to it near the muzzle, 
and the residence of its rajah. Many of the This weapon, is much used by the mountaii.eers 
villages throughout the dependency consist of Persia and AlTghanistan. By the English, 
only of fifty huts and under, and in the wild it is called Ginjal, and is a wall piece, or largo 
jungly tracts two or ti^ree hovels standing gun ; properly Jazal. 

near each other are dignified with the name. JEZA.N. A sea-port of Yemcn> in the dia- 
The people range in importance from the trict of Aboo Areesh, its population, about 
fish-eating brahmin, to the hunting and four hundred, are engaged in the pearl fishery, 
fishing Tugara or Purja, who will eat any which both here and at the island of Farsaii, 
thing, from beef and muiton, down to about three miles distant, is carried on extea- 
rats and snakes. The Gudwa who subsist sively. See Tehama. 

by cultivation chiefly, seem much given JEZAYIR, the name of an extensive district 
to dancing and amusement. On holidays, comprising many stations of importance. The 
men and women joitt in dancing to the music first is the village of the Beni-Mansur, Bir 
of a fife and drum, A ring is formed by all Homaid, and Nahr Antar, which are the pria« 
joining hands ; the company circles round and cipal positions. It is said to be pierced by 
round like the preparatory movement to a three hundred canals, among which are Nahr 
quadrille galopade, relieved now and then by Saleh, Deyar Beni Asad, Deyar Beni Muham- 
mighty bops to the centre and back. This raed< Fat’hiyah, Kalaa^ Nahr Sebaa. Batinah, 

finished, a man steps forward, singles out one Massuriyah, Iskanderiah, Igarah, and others* 
of the other sex, and banters her about her The northern boundary of this district 

ugliness and so forth and the woman retorts, is Kut-e-Mua. This extensive district m 

The Soondee deal extensively in evil spirits, that inhabited by various tribes, who have 

is to say, they know the weakness of their fel- successfully assisted the imperial arms, and 
lows for the fermented juice of the Mowa, and having revolted from the government of Baa- 
do not fail to derive a large profit from it. The rah, had succeeded in establishing an independ* 
Maria are the most numerous class in the depen- ent power against the united forces of Baa- 
dency. They inhabit the densest jungles, avoid rah and Hawaizah. This independence was 
all contact with strangers, and are so timid that preserved not less from the bravery of tho 
they flee to the hills on the least alarm. They inhabitants, than from the great difficulty of 
are strong and agile, very expert in the use approaching their insular positions, in tho 
of the bow, but the most cheerful, light-heart- broad expanse of the Euphrates, over the dis* 
ed race alive. A Maria wears a cloth round bis trict in which they are situated, until the age 
loins, a necklace ot collar of beads, earrings and of AU Pasha who reduced the country, and 
bracelets of brass, aud a girdle of cowries, so broke the spirit of its population, that, from 
Hanging to the girdle is a bamboo tobacco-box, that hour, the tameness of the people of Jezayer 
and a small iron knife is stuck in behind. A became a trite proverb.— Mignan*$ Traveh^ 
bow and arrows, or a spear, complete bis p. 268. 

costume. The women wear rather more beads, I JE'ZEK. Ar. Carrot ; flaucus carott# 
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JEZIA. Arab. Hind. Pers. Poll-tax. This 
was imposed, during the early mahomedan con¬ 
quests, on all other religionists who submitted 
to the mahomedan rule, and was the test by 
which they were distinguished from those who 
remained iu a state of hostility. Its abolition 
was one of the beneficent acts of Akbar, but 
Aurangzebe reirnposed it.— Yule^ Cathay^ VoL 
JI.p. 411. Elpliinsione, II. 457. 

JHABOOA, AH Rajpore, Jobut, Mutwarh, | 
Indore, and Hwalior district, with the British 
pergunnah of Mundpore and State of Burwaiii 
have been formed into a Bhcel Agency. 

JHAKI. Hind. Buckwheat, Fagopyrum 
esculenium. 

JHAL. Gxjz. and Hind. Net. 

JHALA, a race who own the raj of Hulwud 
Drangdra as their chief, and are supposed to 
have sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwarra, on 
the extinction of which dynasty they ob¬ 
tained large territorial aggrandisement. The 
part of the Jhala Makwahana tribe who also 
inhabit the Saurashtra peninsula is styled 
Rajpoot, though neither classed with the Solar, 
Lunar, nor Agui cula races; but though we 
cannot directly prove it, they seem to be of 
northern origin. It is a tribe little known in 
Hindustan or even Rajasthan, into which latter 
country it was introduced entirely through the 
medium of the ancient lords of Saurashtra, the 
present family of Mewar: a splendid act of 
self-devotion of the Jhala chief, when rana 
Pertap was oppressed with the whole weight 
of Akbar’s power, obtained, with the gralitmle 
of this prince, the highest honour he could 
confer,—his daughter in marriage, and a seat 
on his right hand. It was deemed a mark of 
great condescension of a recent rana sanction*- 
lag a remote branch of his own family, bestow¬ 
ing a daughter in marriage on the Jhala ruler of 
Kotah. Tins tribe has given its name to one 
of the largest divisious of Saurashtra, Jhalawar, 
which possesses several towns of iiuponance. 
Of these Bankaner, ilulwud, and Drangdra, are 
the principal. Regarding the period of the 
settlement of the Jhala, tradition is silent, as 
also on their early history: but the aid of its 
^quota was given to the rana against the first 
attacks of the mahomedans. 

The Jaitica, Jetwa or Oatnari^ is an 
ancient tribe, and by all authorities styled 
Rajpoot, though, like the Jhala, little known 
out of Saurashtra, to one of the divisions of 
which it has given its name, Jaitwa, its pre¬ 
sent possessions are on the western const of 
the peninsula ; the residence of iis prince, who 
is styled rana, is Poorhunder. In remote 
times their capital was Goomtee whose ruins 
’attest considerable power, and afffortl singular 
scope for analogy, in architectural device, 
with the style termed Saxon of Europe. The 


bards of the Jaitwa run through a long list of 
one hundred and thirty crowned heads, and in 
the eighth century have chronicled the marriage 
of their prince with the Tuar re-founder of 
Delhi .—TocTs Rajasthan^ VoL L p, 113. See 
Kaityawnr; Jhareja ; Rajpoots ; Kutch or 
Cutch. 

JHALAWAN, Saharawan and Las are on a 
^reat ipountain range or table land that runs 
N. and S. Jhalawari with less elevation than 
Saharawan, is held by Brahui tribes, amongst 
whom are the Mingh^l^ Bizunju and Samnlari, 
in the hills. The fixed population in their 
little towns, does not exceed 10,000 and are 
greatly exceeded by the pastoral tribes,—the 
great tribes of Miughal and Bizunji, giving 
them the prepoiuleraiice. Jhalawan and Saha¬ 
rawan are the two great central districts of Belu- 
chistan, and these districts surround the dis¬ 
tricts of Kelat which depend on the capital. The 
plain of Dasht-i-Ouran south of Chappar, is in¬ 
habited by the Sunari, u branch of the Jehri 
tribe of Jhalawan. Many of the Jhalawan tribes 
are undoubtedly of Rajpoot origin, and until 
lately, the practice of infanticide was prevalent 
amongst them. Near Bagwana is a cave in a 
rock filled with the dried mummy-like bodies 
of infants, some of which have a comparatively 
recent appearance. See Kelat ; India. 

JH ALL AW AH, in Kattyawar, has been a 
separate dependency only from the 8th 
April 1838, when the Kotah principality was 
dismembered and mahaiaj rana Muduti Sing 
was established in Jhallawar under a treaty by 
which he acknowledged British supremacy, and 
engaged not to negotiate with any other power 
without the sanction and knowledge of that 
Government, on which he was vested wiih the 
titles of Maharaj Rana. During the mutinies 
of 1857-58, Pirthee Sing, his successor, ren¬ 
dered good service by conveying to places of 
safety several Europeans who had taken refuge 
in his districts. The e8tirnate<l average amount 
of revenue of this State is between fourteen and 
fifteen lakhs of Rupees, It pays Rupees 8,U00 
a year lo the Ilritisli Government as tribute ; 
no local corps or contingents are paid from 
the resources of Jhallawar ; the area of the 
Stale is 2,500 square miles ; and the popula¬ 
tion 220,000. The entire military force of 
the Stale is about 600 Horse and 3,500 In¬ 
fantry. In the Jhalawar district, in Kattyawar, 
property stolen or the thief must be produced^ 
and the Paggi race who trace the pag or foot¬ 
prints are there the most famous. Lions are 
still found in the Geer jungles and there arc no 
tigers and Captain Po?tans observes that while 
Kattiwar abounds with the tiger and lion spe¬ 
cies, Cutch, the neighbouring province, is 
free from this terrible infliction. The rao 
of Cutch, at one period, had several dens filled 
with wild beasts,— Treaties, Enyayements and 
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^ol. IJp. 87. PosiCLH $ ^thief'll 

India. Vol, H. p. 158. 

JHALOUEi one of the most important divi¬ 
sions of Marwar. It is separated from 
Sew^nclii by tlie Sookri and Kli^ri, which, with 
many smaller streams, flow through them from 
the Aravalli and Aboo, aiding to fertilize its 
three hundred and sixty towns and villages, 
forming a part of the fiscal domains ot 
Marwar. Jhaloie fortress stands on the 
extremity of the range extending north to 
Sewauoh and guards the southern frontier ot 
Marwar. St^wanchi is the tract between the 
Ijooiii and Sookri. Macholah and Morseen are 
tlie two principal dependencies ot Jhalore. 
Beeumal and Sunehore are the two principal 
divisions to the south, each containing 8a vil¬ 
lages. Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jhalore,^ has a 
Joda chief and Meena population. Ihe Thul of 
Goga is verv thinly inhabited with many 
sand-hills, called t’hnl ka-tiba. The t’hul of 
Tiruroe lies between Goga des and Jessulmer. 
The t*hul of Khawar is between Jessulmer 
and Barmair in the most remote angle ol 
Marwar. Barmair t*hul, also called the 
Malli-nat’h-ka-t’hul is occupied by cattle breed¬ 
ers. The Kherdur or laud of Kher, and Nuggur 
Gooroh on the Looni are the chief t*hul. 

The Ghohan rajput of the desert has, on the 
N. and E., the above tracts of Marwar, to the ' 
south Kooiiwarah and the Runn, to the west the 
desert of Dhat. The sterile ridge which passes 
through Chotun to Jessulmer passes west of 
Baukasir on to Nuggur Parkur. The wells are 
65 to 130 feet deep. The 8ehrdi, Khossa, Keli 
and Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohan rajpui do^ a not wear the zonar and 
does not much roped the braraans. The 
Pit’hil and Bania are farmers and traders. 

The Ruim or Kinn, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Looni or salt 
river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni ri^es in the Aravalli. In Marwar 
it separates tlie fertile liiucl from the desert, 
afterwards runs through the Chohan territory, 
dividing it into the eastern part called Raj-Buh 
or Sooi-Uah, and ihe western pari called Par- 
kur or ‘‘beyond Mie Khar or Looni.ihe 
Kaggar rises in the Siwalik Hills, flows under 
IBiutnair walls and ouce emptied itself between 
Jessulmer and Rori Bukkur,— Tod^s Rajas^ 
than, Vol i, i7. 19; Vol. ii, pp. 289 to 
330. Ritchie, the British World in the 
East, Vol i, p, 7. 

JHAN pan. Beno. a litter or sedan chair 
used in the mountains. 

JHAND. Hind. Prosopis spicigera, also P 
stephaniana ; its bark is used in tanning. The 
Jhand, called kundi in Sindh, is the Prosoph 
spicigera: apd (uruishea the best fuel wood 
Wing heavy and compaqt;, ax\d burns slowly 


when stacked it is liable to be attacked by 
white ants. 

JHANDA. Hind. A banner. Madar ka 
jhanda, Dastagir-ka-Jhauda, banners of Madar 
and Dastagir. 

JHANGII. Panj. Ilydiilla verticillata.— 
Roxl). 

JHANJHAN—? iEschynomene cannabin^. 
JlIANJl. Hind, of Kulu, (’orylus colurna. 
JHANSI, lies south of Gwalior. lu 1732 it 
was plundered by Baji Rao, and was captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose on the 2nd April 1858. 

JHaO. Hind. Tamarix indica. 

JHAPI, umbrella shaped hats worn by the 
low'er class of Assamese made from the coarse 
leaves of the Toko pat palm, the Livistonia 
Jenkinsiana Griffith. The leaf of the talipot 
palm Corypha taliera is similarly used.— Sim- 
mond's Diet, 

JHAR. Hind. A tree. 

JHARA or Jbada. Guz. Hind. A purgative. 
JHARAL See Capreee ; Jarai. 

JHaR BERI. Hind. Zizyphus nummularia, 
also Zizyphus jujuba. 

JHAKEJA, a rnjput race in Guzerat, and 
Cuich with a branch in Kattyavvar, descend¬ 
ants of the Yadu and claiming from Krishna. 
In early ages they inhabited the tracts on the 
Indus and in Sewisthan. But at another 
place Col. Tod relates that Samba obtained 
possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, 
and foundcil the Sind Samma dynasty, from 
which the Jhareja are descended. There is 
every probability, he states, that Sambus, of 
Samba Nagari (Mirmgara), the opponent of 
Alexander was a descendant of Samba, son of 
Krishna. The Jhareja chronicles, in ignorance 
of the origin of this titular appellation, say 
that their ancestors came from Sham or Syria. 

Tlic Jhareja dominions extend over a tract 
of about one hundred and eighty miles in length, 
and sixty in breadth ; the land is generally 
poor, indi tie roll tly cultivated and thinly peo¬ 
pled, so mucli so. thrti although it coutains an 
area of upwards of ten thousand square miles 
the number of inhabiiaiits is only half a million, 
one-twentiLth part of which is confined within 
the capital, Bhocj, and another tt^entieth 
within the sea port of Mandavi. Except these 
two places, there is none which merits the 
name of city, though there arc a few towus, 
as Anjar, Lukpnt, Moondla, &c. on the coast, 
which derive importance flora their position- 
Of this popubdion, the number of the domi¬ 
nant race, the Jinireja, fit to bear arms, was esti¬ 
mated at only twelve thousand ; the remainder 
are mahomedaus and hindus of all sects and 
classes. 

ihe tribes of Rajputana have a political sys¬ 
tem similar to the feudal practice of !Europe. 
Ou the demise of a chief the members of bis 
family would be entitled to a certaia appanai^ 
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of his clemrsnei^ and every diairict so acquired 
would constitute a distinct principality subject 
to A similar subdivision at the decease of each 
snbseqaent holder. Each minor tributary thus 
possesses a body of kinsmen who are collective¬ 
ly termed the bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jhareja of Guaerat, were, till late in the nine¬ 
teenth century, addicted to female infanticide. 
In 1818, CuptBin McMurdo estimated the 
members of Jhareja in Cutch at about 12,000 
persons of whom only about 30 were women. 
The Jhareja killed their daughters to avoid pay¬ 
ing for them heavy marriage portions. The 
Jhareja of Cutch are, however, stated by Mrs. 
Xlwood to be a branch of the Sindh Sutnma 
•iockf of Arabian extraction, descended from 
a child of a mahomedan zatnindar by a daugh¬ 
ter of a petty chief in Cutch, whose descend¬ 
ants settled in Powar and Patcham. They 
marry daughters of the Jhalla, Wagel, Sodha, 
and Gohil rajputs 

The Tliakur of Mnrvi is a Jhareja and was 
the first in Colonel Walker's time to abandon 
infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 
Several tribes of Rajpoots and Kathi nre found 
in the reninsula ofGuzerat or Kattyawnr, within 
the 66th and 72nd degrees of east longitude, 
nnd 20th and 23rd of north latitude. The in- 
habitants of the Kattyawar province may be 
classed under the following heads : 

а. Rajpoot, amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in power and wealth thus : 1. 
Jhareja ; 2. Jhailah ; 3« Goil, and 4 Jetwab, 

б. Kai’lii, of whom there are three families, 
Walla, Khacheri and Kbooman. They are 
originally of the same stock, but have now 
their respective districts. 

c. KuH, Kaut, and Sindi, called Bawar. 

d. Kunbi, Mar, Ahar, Rhebarri, and the 
pther industrious classes. 

The Jhareja are the most powerful and 
numerous of the rnjpoot tribes of Guzerat 
and possess all the western part of the penin¬ 
sula, they are a branch of the family of the rao 
of Kutch, who in consequence of intestine 
feuds, left their country about A. D. 800 ; 
and having crossed the Ruun, at the head of 
the gulf of Kutch, established themselves upon 
the ruins of the Jetwah raj pools and a few petty 
mahomedan authorities which at that time 
existed in Halar. The Jhareja are also said to 
trace their origin from Jhara, a chief of the 
snaHomedan tribe of the 8umma of Sindh. 

The lauds appear to have been divided in 
common among the whole tribe, the teelat, or 
eldest, branch of the family, reserving to itself 
the largest portion, whilst the bhaiad or 
brotherhood held their respective villages by a 
pure feudal tenure. The outlaws, amongst 
them, the Baharwuttia, acted with great violence. 
If he failed in getting docks, he seised the per- j 
eons of tttoh villagers as he could find, and 


carried them off. These were styled bhan, or 
captives, for whose release sums of money 
were demanded. The life of a Baharwuttia 
was one of blood and rapine, until he was killed, 
or by the fury of his feud he compelled his 
chief to grant him redress ; and the security 
of (;h«ran (religious persons) and Bhat (Bards) 
races bavins: been given on both sides, the 
outlaw and his family returned to their homes 
and oocupHtions in perfect security. 

The Bhomea of KatiyHwar still preserve a 
great portion of that spirit of hospitality for 
which their ancestors were celebrated. 

All the inhabitants of Guzerat are much 
addicted to opium and spirituous liquors. 
A custom prevails throughout the country, of 
erecting a stone to the memory of those who 
have died a violent death ; but it appears now 
to be common, also, to those who have depart¬ 
ed in the course of nature. This stone is 
called a pallia : it. resembles a European grave¬ 
stone, has the name, date, and mode of death 
engraven, and is surmounted by a roughly exe¬ 
cuted figure, representing the munner in which 
the deceased fell. Thus you see them on horse¬ 
back with swords and spears ; as also on foot, 
or on carts, with the same weapons; or on 
vessels, and this of course is applicable to 
fishermen. In the upper parts of the pallia 
are the sun and moon rudely representt'd. The 
practice of traga," or inflicting self-wounds, 
suicide, or the murder of relations, formed a 
strong feature of the manners of the people. 
This practice, which irt Kattyawar was common 
to the bhat and charan of both sexes, and to 
brahmans and gossein, has its rise in religious 
superstition, and although tragas seldom wore a 
very formidable aspect, still they were some- 
iimes more criminal, by the sacrifice of a great¬ 
er number of victims. The traga ceremony bor¬ 
ders much upon the brahman practice of dhar- 
iia, but is more detestable. The Charan, be¬ 
sides becoming security for money on all occa¬ 
sions, and to the amount of many lace of rupees 
also became what is called fa’il zamiii, or secu¬ 
rity for good behaviour, and hazir zamin, or 
security for re appearance. 'I ke Bhat are more 
immediately connected with the Kajpnt clans, 
and the Charan with the Ivnt'hi. The two 
castes will eat of each other's food, but will 
not intermarry. The women of the Charan and 
Bhat nre clothed in long flowing black garments, 
and hove a sombre, if not actually horrid ap¬ 
pearance. They do not wear many ornaments, 
and are not restricted from appearing in ihe 
presence of strangers, accordingly, in passing a 
Charan village, the traveller is sometimes sur¬ 
rounded by women who invoke blessings on his 
head by joining the backs of their bands, and 
cracking the knuckles of their fingers in that 
position over their heads. The Kat'hi women 
are large amd saaaculint in their figuvet, often 
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pressed in long dark garroenis like the Ckarau 
women, but have the character of being always 
well looking, and often remarkably handsome. 
They are more domesticated than the Rajpoot, 
and confine themselves solely to tlie duties of 
their families. They are often brides at seven¬ 
teen and sixteen years of age, wliioh may pro¬ 
bably account for the strength and vigour of 
the race. A Kat'hi will do nothing of any 
consequence without consulting his wife and a 
Cliiiraii, and be in general guided by their ad¬ 
vice. in the marriage ceremony of the Kat*hi 
tribe tliere is a trace of the custom found 
iiiiiongst the Gond and Kolarian races, and in 
alniopt all Indian castes, ihe Kat’iii, to become 
u husband, must be a ravisher, he must attack 
with his friends and followers the village where 
his betrothed resides, and carry her ofl' by force, 
in ancient times this was no less a trial of 
courage ; stones and clubs were used without 
reserve both to assault and repel, and the dis¬ 
appointed lover was not unfreqiiently compelled 
to retire, covered with bruises, and wait for a 
more favourable occasion. The bride had the 
liberty of assisting her lover by all the means 
in her power, and the opposition ceased when 
her dwelling was once gained by the assailants, 
and the lady, then bravely won, submitted 
willingly to be carried olf by her champion. 
The KatMii do not intermarry with any other 
caste. The Kat’hi follows the hindu religion, 
although no hindu will eat with them. A 
Knjpoot will, however, eat food dressed by a 
Kat hi. He worships the cow, leaves a lock 
of hair on his head ; and adores Mahadeo and 
other hindu deitit'S, although he is more attach- 
e I to the worship of the Soonij (^^urya or the 
sun), and toAmbhaand other terrible goddesses. 
1'he Kaut, the Mar, the Ahir and the 
Bhebarri of Guz^-rat are cultivators, hut until 
recently some of them plunderers wlien oppor¬ 
tunity ofl’ered.— Cole. Myth. Hind. jp. ?84. 
bee Indin ; Kat*hi or Katti; Kattyawar ; Kala- 
patta ; Kajpoot; Infanticide ; Radhail- 

JHARIA, a name applied in the Central 
Provinces to the older settlers, supposed to 
be from “ Jhar” underwood, forest ; they 
are much looser in their observances than 
later comers of the same caste, eating forbid¬ 
den food, and worshipping strange gpds. 
JHAR-KA NAMAK. Due, Potosb. 

3HARKHAH. Hind. A hill in Gurgaon 
district, producing iron. 

JHAR-KI-HULDI. Duk. Coscinium fe- 
ncstratum.— Coleh, 

JHAR-SHAH. Hind. A mahorum faquecr. 
JHARUL. Himd. Capra jemlaioa.—iTam. 
Smiths 

JHAU. Hind. Tamnrix dioica, also T. 
orientialis and Tamaiix gallica. syn. Indica, 
%lao ? Artcmkii ekgans P Xamaiix dioica grows 


as a brush wood on lowlands near rivers. 3ee 
Jhao. 

JHAAVAN, Hind. Rough porous bricks 
used ns fiesh rubbers. 

.HiEEL. Hind. A marsh or lake. The 
Jheeis of eastern Hengal owe their origin chiefly 
to the excessive rainfall of the Khasia and 
Silhet hills and to the overflow of the 8urmn, 
They occupy an immense area, fully 200 
miles in diameter, from north-east to south* 
west, which is almost entirely under water 
throughout the rainy reason, and only partially 
dry in the winter monilis. They extend from the 
very base of the Khasia hills and eastern extre¬ 
mity of the Cachar district, southward to the 
Tippera hills and Simderbuns, and westward to 
theMegna river and considerably beyond it, thus 
forming a fresh water continuation of the Sun- 
derbuns, and afiorciing a free water comrautti* 
cation in every direction. The villages, and 
occasionally large towns, which are scattered 
over the surface of the jheeis, generally occupy 
the banks of the principal rivers : these have 
defined courses in the dry season, their batiks 
always l)eing several feet higher than the mean 
level of the inundated country. Extensive 
sand-banks, covered in winter with a short 
sward of creeping grasses and annual weeds, 
run along the banks of the largest streams, and 
shift their position with every flood. The 
remainder of the surface is occupied by grassy 
marshes covered in winter with rice crops, and 
in summer with water, upon which immense 
floating islands of matted grasses and sedges 
are seen in every direction, gradually carried 
towards the sea by an almost imperceptible 
current. Near Churra, the common water 
plants of these jlieels are Vallisneria serrata, 
l)ama8oniurn,two. Myriophylla, two. Villarsiae, 
Trapa, blue, white, purple and scarlet water- 
lilies Hydrilla, Uiricularia, Limnophila, 
Azolla, Saivinin, Ceratopteris, and floating 
grasses ,—HooJrer and Thomson^ Flam Indica. 
Hooker, Him- Jour. VoLlI,^. 309. 

JHEENl). One of the cis-Sullej states : it 
has an area of 1,236 sq. m. and a population of 
311,000, souls, with a revenue of four lacs of 
rupees. The maharaja is a .Tat, of the Sikh 
faith, and of the same descent as the maharaja 
of Patiala. In 1857, this chief was the first 
person who marched against the mutineers 
at Delhi. 

JHELUM. One of the rivers of the Panjab, 
a tributary to the Chenab river, the ancient 
Behut. It rises in the Vallur lake, in Kashmir, 
and after a short course to the west receives 
the Kishn-ganga river. The Lidur rises in N. 
E. mountains of Kashmir, near Shesha Nag. 
It runs through the valley of Kari^ir, and 
into the Punjab by the Baramulqr^.,^e ; then 
runs 3. to Chenab and the confluent is In lat. 
I 80® 10' Ion. 79® 9' after a course of iOfJ 
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JHELUM. 


JHOONTtAH. 


miles. The Jhtlam receives the Lh/ur, SO 
Visboau, 44 ; Sind, 72 ; Lolab, 44 ; Kieben 
gangn, 14U; Kunibar, 100; Pir PanjaJ, 115 
miles and about 280,000 sq. in. are drained. It 
is navigable for 70 miles through Kashmir, from 
the Indus to the town of Ohind. Tne Vishnau 
river is considered by the Kashmiri as tie parent 
of the Jheium, it rises in the Kosa Na^ or 
Shesha Nag lake, which is fed by the melting 
snow and glacier in a hollow on an upland 
valley of the southern ranges. The river runs 
through a narrow rooky glen« remarkable for 
picturesque grandeur. The falls of Arabul are 
well worth a visit, as few localities in the 
Cashmere raountaius possess such attractive 
scenery. A pathway leads from the village 
of Utu to within a short distance of tlie cataract. 
A large portion of the course of this river is 
through the foreign territory of Kashmir, flow¬ 
ing out from the valley through the Pir Panjal 
range, at the Baramula pass, and first touching 
British territory at Pattan. I he snow on the 
Kaghan heights melts in March, and the river 
acquires volume in April : the full flood lasts 
from May till July.—Adam*s Hoyal Comm, 
San. R&p* Powell Handbook Econ, Prod. 
Punjab, p. 533. See Jelam ; Inscriptions; 
Panjab ; Sikhs. 

JHELUM town is built on the banks of the 
river of that name. It is supposed to be erected 
on the site of the Bucephalia of Alexander. The 
Jhelum valley produces all sorts of grain except 
rice. The marts for export are Jhelum and 
Pind Dadan Khan in the Jhelum district, and 
Khooshah in Shahpore, Oil is largely pro¬ 
duced ill the Salt Kaiige from sursoon, tara 
mera, and ulsi. Soap is manufactured from the 
refuse. Blankets from wool, and paokiug hags 
from goats* hair are manufactured and sold at 
Uoomelee. There is a thriving trade iu horses 
and mules. The first tiling a zemindar does 
with any small sum of money he has suve<i, is 
to buy n good mare, from which he breeds ; 
and if any single individual is too poor to buy 
a whole mare himself, he and two or three 
others in the same oomtition as himself will 
club and purchase an animal amongst them. 
The colts or fillies produced there are largely 
bought up by officers of the cavalry service in 
search of remounts; high prices are frequently 
given for them, sometimes as high as Ks 300 
and 850 for 8 year old colts and fillies. Brass 
vessels and leather and parchment jars are 
largely made at Pind Dadun Khan. Jhelum 
town is in Lat. 82® 55'; 72® 62'in the 
Sindh Sagor doab on the right bank of the 
Jheluoi and the mean height of the station, is 
about >1,620 feet. The district of Jhelum, 
as at pcfMent constituted^ extends from the 
Jhelurrittikkr on the £. to the Attock on 
the W, On tlie north it is bounded by the 
various taluks of Bawalpiudi as the. public 


country, Potwar, Syud Kusran and Nurali the 
river Suan and Piiidi Gleb; on the south ita 
limit is the Jhelum river as far as Dhak, 
whence it stretches due west being bounded 
to the south by the districts of Kushab, Mitta, 
Tuwanah and Kuchi. In this extent of 130 
miles, with a range of hills traversing the 
centre, it is natural that the character of the 
country should vary much, the ravi?ie country 
to the north, the hills of the centre, 
and the fine fertile plains to the south, are 
well marked distinctions.— Jour, Ben. As, 
No, I of 1850, jp. 644. TJiornhill •^Schla^ent- 
weit, Gleghorn Punjab Report* 

JHENDA. Hind. Banners. 

JHIJAN. Hind. iEschynomene canna- 
bina ; also a coarse fibre from Sesbania 
aculeata. 

JHIL. Hind. A swamp, a marsh, a iiatu* 
ral lake. The Jhils of lower Bengal in L. 24® 
N., L. 87^ 50' E. are about 5 0 feet above the 
sea, at high water. See Jbeel. 

JHINA or Jhinga. Beng. Luffa foetida, also 
Lutfa acutangula— Roxb, 

JHINGHORA. Hind. Banhinia parviflora. 
JHIKAK of Hurriana. Hyaena. 

JHOJHA. Hind. The stomach. 

JHOJHA, an inferior class of mahomedans 
who are scattered over dift’erent parts of 
the Doab and Rohilcund and are reported 
to be good cultivators. In perguunah Burun 
of Boolundshuhur, they reprej^ent them¬ 
selves as converted Ralhore, Cbouhan aud 
Tuar ; but by others they are considered 
to be converted slaves of these tribes. In like 
manner, the Jhoja of Aiioopshaliur are said to be 
slaves of the Mooghul converted to mahomedaii- 
ism. Being mahomedans, they are not restrain¬ 
ed by hindoo observances of certain festivals 
and thus, while hindoos are wailing for the 
Dit*hwun before tliey cut their sugar cane, 
the Jhojha have already begun to press their 
cane, and manufacture their sugar.— Ell. Supp, 
Glos, 

JISHNOO. Sans. From joe, to conquer. 
JIT, Hind. Salvadora Indica- 
JHOJHU. Hind. Tephrosia purpurea. 
JHOLA. Hind. A swing, .Jhol[>horana, 
and Jhol-p-horaua kay ghurray matrimonial 
ceremonie^t of the mahomedans. See Guhwara. 
JHOLAWAN. See Brahui; Jbalawan. 
JHOOL. Hind. Horsecloth, 
JHOOMKA-BITA. Bkng. Citrou-leaved 
passion fiower, Passifiora citrifolia. 
JHOONJURI—? Trifoliura indicum. 
JHOONTIAK. Ukia? A tolerably com¬ 
mon tree of Gaiijam and Gurnsur, its extreme 
height is 45 feet and circumference feet ami 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 15 feet. It has a hard, white 
wood, used chiefly for making hair combs uufl 
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JHOOT'HA. Hind. Leavings of foofi, fhaf 
wliicli has touched food and is thereby defiled. 
JllOTA. Hind. Hordeum hexasticlium, 
JllOW, in Belueliistan, hrts but one village, 
Namiaru, its tribes are the Mirvvari atul Halada, 
th« Utter Bralmi and pastoral. Numerous 
Tuoinuls here called “ (bum** exist, wliere coins 
and trinkets are found, remnants of some for¬ 
mer race. See Kelat 

.111UGUN. Hind. Gum of Odina wodier* 
JHULA. Hind. A suspension bridge. In 
the simplest f'jrin, a jhula has a single set 
of ropes, from which a wooden seat is suspend¬ 
ed, which is pulled from siile to side by means 
of a t ope, worked from the rocks on either side 
of tlie river. The rudest of the twig Jhula are 
the usual communications across the Kavi, but 
good wooden bridges (sangla) are kept up for the 
sake of sheep at CJli, Ulasa, and elsewhere.— 
Cleghorn^ Punjab Rep. lol. Dr. TkoniHon's 
IVaveh ill Wtaiern himalaya and Tibet. 

JHULA. IIiND. Antennaria contorta. 
JKUNl). Hind. Saccharum sara. 

JliUNG. The chief products of this dis¬ 
trict are cottort, wool, ghee, wheat and grain. 
The chief staples in the Bunnoo district are 
cereals, salt, alum, and iron.— Cleghorn. 

JHUN J HUN EE - AU - KUREE also 
Jhut>jhunian-kari. Hind. Beng. Common vetch, 
VicU sativa also Ervum birsuium.'— 

JliUR-BEREE. From jhar, a bramble, and 
ber, the name of a tree, which appears to be the 
same as the cider of Africa and Arabia, the 
Zizyphus napeca of modern botanists, and the 
Rhamnus spina (Jhrisii of Linmeus, and pro¬ 
bably identical with the tree winch yicddcd the 
famous fruit of the Lotoplm-gi. The Jhur- 
bcrce seldom exceeds two feet in height but 
the Ber or Z. jujuba is a large tree which 
sometimes grow to the height of twenty 
and thirty feet. The Jhnrberee is often called 
the Pala shrub, and is ust^d for many useful 
purposes. During a year of famine, (for it 
seems to grow etiually Jnxuriaut in a drought) 
the people to the west of the Jumna fed their 
cattle and paid a large proportion of their 
revenue from its sale .—Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

.1HIJJ AN Hind. Sesbania acnlenta, formerly 
^scliynomene cannabiua.— Rvxh. Flor.Indica, 
III. y35. Powtl. Hand booh, Vol. 1. p. 308. 

JI. Hind, from Jiva, Sans. Idfe, pronounced 
in the various tongues of India, Jio, Jib, and 
Jiv, means the vital principle, the mind or 
intellectual action, and enters into many com¬ 
posite words as an affix. Jivagar is a buddhist 
teacher and ascetic. Jiva-hothi or Jeokothi, a 
house lor the reception of living animals 
such as at Bombay and supported by the Jains 
at Surat— IPiUon. See Jew. 

JIAPOTA. Hind. Putranjiva.— Roxb, 

J IBB All. See Mesopotamia. 


JIBBAL AKDIHUR. See Mnsicat. 

JIBBALJUDf, Erzrum, corrupted from 
Arzan i-Hum or Roma!i Arzan, was taken with 
pillage and havoc by the Tartars in 1341. Even 
in TourneforFs time the Franks commonly pro¬ 
nounced the name Eiziron. Though not the 
highest ci^y even of the old world it stands at 
a height of some 7,0D0 feet above the sea, and 
is noted for the severity of its winters, inso¬ 
much that a late Italian traveller calls it the 
Siberia of the Ottoman Empire. The usual 
mahoniedan tradition places the grounding of 
the Ark not on Armenian Ararat, but on the 
Jibbal Jndi iu Kurdistan, whence Bt njarain of 
Tudein 8a\a (p. 93.) Omar Ben Khatab re¬ 
moved the Ark from the summit and made a 
mosque of it. Sir H- Rawlinsoii considers Judi 
to be much higher than Deinawend, and as 
Demawend is believed to be fully 4,000 feet 
higher than Ararat, the claims of Judi to be 
the mountain of the Ark are very intelligible. 
— Ynle Ciiihny, Vol. I.p. 467. 

JIHL MIA ALLY or Quoin Hill, 865 feet 
high, is near Babelniaudeb. 

JIBBAL MUSA. The mount of Moses, 
is the name given by the Arabs to all that 
range of mountains which rises at the inte¬ 
rior extremity of the valley of Faran; and lo 
that, part ol the range on which the Convent 
of St. (Catharine stands, they give the name of 
Tnr Sina. This (fimilarity of name, owing, 
most probably, to tradition, affords ground 
for presumption, that the hill on which stands 
the coiwent of St. Catharine was the Sinai of 
ihrt J<nvs, on which Moses received the law.— 
Niebuhr's Travehy Vol. I.p. 191, 92. llerod^ 
IV. p 177. 

J1BBK.EEL. The angel Gabriel. 

JIB I LIKA CHETTU. Tel. Grewia Rothii. 
W. and A. G. salvifolia.—also Uraria 
lagopodioides, D. G., the Doodia Jag, R. in, 
366. 

JIDDA, the seaport of Mecca is built along 
the shore in the form of a long parallelogram, 
extending almost due north and south. From 
the sea it has a poor appearance ; only a few 
minarets rise above the houses, which pre^nt 
a long line of mean buildings. Almost every 
variety of the sons of Shem and Ham has sent 
its contingent to form the motley population. 
A most nnpleasing sight to the English eye 
are the crowd of poor Indians, who litter in 
the streets like dogs ; a dirty mat, a cooking- 
vessel, a wrttcr-jar, and heaps of filthy rags 
form their household furniture ; sometimes a 
low hovel not much larger than a kennel, is 
constructed of a mat leaning on sticks against 
a wall, under which the proprietor creeps at 
night, or during the heat of midday. These 
j Indians are pilgrims who have returned here 
) from Mecca, but being destitute of means to 
I continue their journey, live on alms, a life of 
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squalid idleness. The number of houses, large | 
aud small, may be about 4,000, and the 
population perhaps reaches 20,000. The 
revenue arising from the customs is shared 
between the Sultan and Sheriff; upon which 
account the Kiaja and the Vizier always attend 
together, when goorts are examined. The trade 
of Jidda is considerable —Niebuhrs TruveU, 
Fol- f, 231-5. IlaniiUoti's Sindit Hedjaz^ 
Sottdan, p, bl, 

JIDDOO-KA-DANG, the Jotides of Ren- 
neli’s map; the Yadu hills high up in the 
Punjab, where n colony of the Yadu race dwelt 
when expelled Saurashtra.— Tod's Rajcuthun, 
VoL f, p, 61 . 

JIDDQ USTE. Tel. Solanum diffusum, JR. 
i. 568 from Jiddu, viscous, uste a Solanum. 

JIDl CUKTl'U. Tel. Sernecarpus ana« 
caniiUiii.— 

JIDI-GMINJALU. Tel. Seraecarpus ana- 
card ium. 

JIDI MAMIDI. Tel. Anacardium occi- 
dcntale.—ZV/m. 

JIDKAK. Hind, of Salt Range, Fiacourtia 
sepiaria. See Dnjkar. 

JIDOO PaLUNG. Bbng. Salicornia In- 
dica. 

JIGATA. Tel. Gum. 

JIGATZI. See Indus. 

JIGDB). See Jugdalik. 

JIGHA. Pers. All aigrette of jewels 
on the turbans of nobles of India. It is work -1 
ed on ail the Kashmir shawls. 

JIGH0TE.\. a branch of the Canoujea 
brahmins, which ranks low in public estima¬ 
tion. Their more correct name is Yajur-hota 
derived originally, it is said, from their having 
made burnt offerings according to the forms 
of the Yajurvedu.— Elliot, S* Q, 

JIGURU. Tel. Cluytia patula.— Roxh, 

Jill UN, also Araoo, names of the river 

0X08. 

JUAN. Hind. Cassia obovata. 

JIKJiK. Hind. Rosa macrophylla. 

JILADU KARA. Tel- Calolropis gi- 
gantea — Bro-ion, The Fibre. 

JILA-KARKA. Tel. Cumiuum cymi- 
nura.— Linn, 

JILAH. See Jet. 

JIUD EL FAKAS or Karoar-ud-din, a 
composition of apricot paste, drieii, spread out, 
and folded into sheets, exactly resembling the 
article after which it is named. Turks and 
Arabs use it when travelling; they dissolve it 
in water, and eat it as a relish with bread or 
biseait *-—Tilgrirmot to Meccak, Vol, 
I, p. 389. 

JILI. See India ; Singhpo. 

JILLAKA. Sans. Acnarautus Trisjtis.— 

irtu. 


JILLEDU. Tel. Calotropia gigantea. /?. 
Brown. C. procera,—JR. Brown^ the p. 
Ha in i 1 to n i i. — IVitj ht, 

JILLEDU NARA. Tel. Fibre of Calotro- 
pis vigantea. 

JILLIKA. Sans. See Maut-ke baji, 

JILO DaK The ordinary muleteers' of 
Persia are great liars and annoy in every pos¬ 
sible way. The Jilodar, or chief roulf-teer, he 
Who has or holds the bridle, is a very different 
character. — Fen'ier's Journ^ p. 47. 

JILRU GHE LTU. Tel. Calolropis gi¬ 
gantea. 

JILUGA BENDU. Tel- iEschynomene 
aspera.— Linn, and W. a)id A, Hedysarum 
iagenariura.— Roxh. 

JLMAUH, also called Wokhab. Ur. Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton, remarking upon tliu 
hawking or falconry observed by him in the 
Sliahabad district, mentions that he saw u 
jimach attack a very strong falcon as it was 
hovering over a bush into which it had driven 
a partridge. The moment the falcon spied 
the jimach it gave a scream, and flew'off with 
the utmost velocity, while the jimach equally 
pursued. They were instantly followed by the 
whole party, foot, horse, and elephants, per¬ 
haps 200 persons, shouting and firing with 
all their might • and the falcon was saved, 
but not without severe wounds, the jimach 
having struck her to the ground ; but a horse¬ 
man came up in time to prevent ber from 
being devoured.’' The Wohhab or Ukah^ as 
it is also termed, is a small eagle, very abun¬ 
dant in the plains of Upper India, the Dukhuii, 
&c , bearing many systematic names, the ear¬ 
liest of which is Aquihi fulvescens ; it is 
not quite so large or robust, as tbo Aq. 
ncevioides of Africa, with which it has 
been supposed identical. The wokhab is very 
troublesome in hawking, after the sun becomes 
hot, mistaking the jensez for some kind of 
prey, and pouncing on the falcon to seize it. 
Mr. W. Elliot once or twice nearly lost. ‘ Sha- 
hill' (Falco peregrinator) in consequence, they 
flying to great distances for tear of the 
Wokhab, or the Jimach. The principal 
species employed in Indian falconry, are iden¬ 
tical with those of Europe; namely, the Bhyri 
of India, which is the peregrine falcon or F. 
peregrinuB, Gmel, of the West; and the Baz 
of India, Astur palumbarius. Linn» which is the 
Goshawk or * Geiitil Falcon’ of Britain. In a 
curious Persian treatise on the subject, by tbe 
head falconer of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
the various species used are enumerated, and 
may be recognized with precision: among 
them is the Sliangar, which is clearly the Jer 
Falcon of tbe north ; represented as extremely 
rare and valuable, taken perhaps once or twice 
only in a century, and then generally in the 
Punjab, 



JIOL. 


JINGANI. See Kara-chi or Kara. 

JIMANDARA TIGE. Tel. Thunbergia 
fragrans.— Roxh, 

JIMRUDU. Tel. Cacalia Kleiiiia,— 

Wight. 

JIMUTA. Hind. Andropogon serratua. 

JIN. Ar. a demon, an evil spirit; one of 
the fabled genii: they are not restricted to any 
particular region ; but the gigantic monstera^ 
called Dev, reside peculiarly among the rooks 
and forests of Mazenderan or Hyrcania. 

JINA DAMA. See Inscriptions; Juna- 
gurh. 

JENESWAR. See Kutub Minar. 

JINGA. Hind. Lufta acutangula. 

JINGAL. Kash. Verdigris. 

JINGA'^. Hind. Of Simla hills, the tree, 
also the white gum of Odina wodier : it occurs 
in stalactitic, white semi-transparent pieces, 
with little bits of bark intermingled .—Poiodly 
Handbook t Vol. L p, 397. 

JINGANI. See Gypsey 5 Kara-chi; Zin- 
gano. 

JINJRU. Hind. Lonicera angustifoHa. 

JIN-KIN, or classes of men, is a Chinese 
book of great authority. In it the “ Sages’* 
occupy the first chapter, and in this Confucius 
is placed hi«h above all others.— Bowring* 

JINKOR, L. 18^ 56’ ; L. 73^* H^inthe 
Konkan, 2 miles N. of Choke Fort is 2,065 
feet above the sea. 

JINS ENG. Sp. Ginseng. 

JINTAN. Malay. Cumin seed, aniseed. 

JANTAWAN. A tree of Borneo, yielding 
caoutehouc. Its bark is soft and thick. 
One of these in Borneo, an Urceola, grows to 
the size of a man’s body : has a very rough 
appearance, on being cut emits its sap in 
the greatest abundance, and without destroy¬ 
ing the tree, very large quantities might be 
obtained from a single trunk. There are 
three kinds in Borneo, called by ibo generic 
name of Jintawan by the natives; two are 
common in Sarawak, viz., the J. susub, or 
milky jintawan, and the J. bulat, or round 
fruited jiutawan. They equally produce the 
caoutchouc, which * having been analyzed, is 
found to differ in no respect from that pro¬ 
duced by the Ficus elastica aud other trees. 
The natives of Borneo use it to cover the 
sticks with which they beat their gongs and 
other musical instrumeuts. The fruit, which 
is .large and of a fine apricot colour, contains 
ten or twelve seeds enveloped in a rich reddish 
pulp, and though but a jungle plant, is one of 
the most grateful fruita of the country to the 
European palate.— Low*b Sarawak, p. 52. 

JINTI. Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

JINTIANA. Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

JINTYANA. Hind. Oehtiana, sp. 

- JIOL. Bend. Odina wodier. 


JIT. 

JIRA. Hind. Jiraga. Can. Jiraka, also 
Jirana. Sans. Tel. Cuminum cyminui]!i.~ 
Linn. 

JIRA-MANIS. Malay. Aniseed. 

JIRa-SIAH. Hind. Carum carui*—Zs»n. 

JiHlTCH. Akab. Giugelly or Sesattum 
oil. Oil of Sesamum orientale. 

JIRKA. Hind. Phytolacca deoaudra; 
ban Jiru is Arte.misia Indies. 

JIRNDU. Hind, of Ravi, Gardenia tetras* 
perma. 

JIKUGU CHETTU, also Chirugu chettu, 
also Ugu chettu, Tel. Caryota urens.— Linn. 

JIUU KANELI. Maleal. Casearia escu¬ 
lent a —Boxb. 

JIT. De Guignes explains the origin of 
the Scythians on the Indus, shows what 
b'*came of them, and affords proof that 
they Wf*re not swallowed up in any of the 
hiudu classes. The people called Yue-chi 
by the Chinese, Jit by the Tartars, and 
Gete or Getic by some European writers, were 
a consulerable nation in the centre of Tartary 
as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the 
second century before Christ, they were driven 
from their original scats on the borders of 
China by the Hiong-now, with whom they had 
always been in enmity. About 126 B. C. a 
(liviijion of them conquered Khorasan in Persia; 
and about the same time the Su, another tribe 
whom they had dislodged in an early part of 
their advance, look Bactria from the Greeks. 
In the first years of the Christian era, the 
Yue-chi came from some of their conquests in 
Persia into the country on the Indus, which is 
correctly described by the Chinese historians* 
This portion of them is represented to have 
settled there; and accordingly, when Timur 
(who was accustomed to hght the Jit in Tartary) 
arrived at the Indus, be recognized his old an¬ 
tagonists in their distant colony. They atill 
bear the name of Jit or Jat and are still nume¬ 
rous on both sides of the Indus, south¬ 
easterly to Delhi and Bhurtpore, forming the 
peasantry of the Panjab, the Rajput countiy, 
Sind, and the east of Belucliistan ; and, in many 
places, professing the mahomedan religion. 

The only objection to tlieOetic origin of the 
Jat race is, thst they are included in some 
lists of the Rajput tribes,* and so enrolled 
among pure hindus, ; but Colonel Tod, from 
whom we learn the f^aot, in a great measure 
destroys the effect of it, by stating that, though 
their name is in the list, they are never consi« 
dered as Rajputs, and that no Rajput would 
iutermarry with them. In another place, he 
observes that (except for one very ambiguous 
rite) they were “ utter aliens to the hindu theo¬ 
cracy.” It is a more natural way of connecting 
the immigration of Rajputs from the west with 
the invasion of the Getm, to euppose that part 
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of the tribe who are recorded to have crossed 
the Indus at an early period, and who pro¬ 
bably were those found in the south by Alexan- 
(ler, were dislodged by the irruption from 
Scythia, and driven back to their ancient seats 
to join their brethren, from whom in religion 
mid caste, they had never separated. Jit and 
Bhatti seem to have been greatly intermin^ded 
and the Jit and Ohikar seem to have bad a 
similar Scythic origin. Ferishta calls Hae Sehra 
and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; and Abul- 
Fazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee wxre of 
the Noomri (fox) tribe, which is assuredly one 
of the most numerous of the Jit or Geta; race, 
though they have all, since their conversion, 
adopted the distinctive term of Baluch. The 
Bhatti chronicles call the Langa in one page 
Fat*ban, and in another Rajpoot, which are 
perfectly reooncilenble, and by no means indi¬ 
cative that the Pal’han or Afghan of that early 
])eriod, or even in the time of Uae Sehi;p, was 
a mahomedan. The title of Rae is sufficient 
inroof that they were even then hindus. Mr. 
iClphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of 
the Afghans from the Jews; and not a trace 
of the Hebrew is Ibuud in the Pushtoo, or 
language of this tribe, although it has much 
affinity to the Zend and Sanscrit. Colonel 
Tod entertains the cemviotion of the origin 
of the Afghans from tire Yadu, converted into 
Yahudi, ot: ‘ Jew.* VVhetber these Yadu are 
or are not Yuti, or Gete, remains to lie 
proved. The strongest leseinblauce in the 
IScy thians is in the name of a now obscure 
tribe called 11 un to that of the horde which 
the Romans called Hun ; or to that of the 
great nation of the Turk, once called by 
the Chiivese Ilien-uyu or Hiong-niu. The 
Hull tliowgh now almost extinct, were onoe 
of some cousec]uence, being mentioned iu 
some ancient inscriptions ; but there is 
nothing besitfes their name to connect tliem 
iiither with the Huns or the Hioug-uiu. 
Wc may admit, without hesitation, that there 
were Soytliians on the Indus in the second cen¬ 
tury. The white Hun (according toDe Guigiies) 
were Turks, whose capital was Organj or Khiva : 
but his evidence, if admitted, only goes to 
prove that the name of Hun was kuown iu upper 
India: and, along with that, it proves that up 
to the sixth century the people who bore it had 
not merged in the Hajputs-— Eiphinsto7i€*s 
IlUtory of Indiay p. 435, 43<5, 437, 438. 
jPo(Z’s Rojatthem, VoL llyp. 238. 

JlTTEGl. Tel. Dalbergia latifolia. Roxh* 

JIUNTI. Hind. Cimicifuga fmtida. 

JIVA, See Jain ; Ji. 

JIVAKA, also Vimba, ^also Patuparni. 
Sans. Bryonia praiidis, 

JIVAK-PATTA. Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

JIYANI, Hup. Zauian, Pujis. is sometimes 


sprinkled on dough in making bread ; it is also 
called Nan Khoah and Jivani ; also, in the 
Arabic language Talib al Khabz and in Syriac 
Ninya.— Ouieley*8 Travels. 
FoZ./.y). 310. 

JIVA-PITRI, the * father of Life,* would 
be a very proper epithet for Mahadeva the 
‘creative power,* whose Olympus is Kailas. 

JIWUL, also Jiyul. Beng. Odina wodier. 
— lloxb. 

JIZIAH. Ab. a ttix by mahoraedans on 
other religionists, applied in Suugor to a 
house-tax on the iuhabitants of towns not 
engaged in tillage, which is also called Paiidree, 
Jizyah properly means the capitation tax levied 
on infidels. In Arabia, Bedouins, and even the 
town chiefs, apply the opprobrious term to 
black mail extorted from travellers, even of 
their own creed. 

JO. A Burmese people speaking a rude 
dialect of the Burmese, lying east of Chitta¬ 
gong. 

JO. A beverage made from rice or millet 
and used by the Bodo. The grain is boil¬ 
ed and flavored by a root called agai-chito. 
It is left to ferment for two days in a nearly 
dry state. Water is then added and it is lit 
for drinking in three or lour days. 

JOA-KA-PHAL. Hind. Helicteres isora.-— 
Linn, 

JO ALA MUKHI, or the flame’s mouth, 
caused by a flickering flame from the com¬ 
bustion of gas e^^caping from the ground. 
One of these occurs at Badku or Baku, a 
seaport of the Caspian, where Pottiuger 
thinks it is caused by the vast quaniiiiea 
of Naplitha found there. Another Joala inukhi 
ocours in the Kohistan, and a towu has sprung 
up on the slope of the hill below the shrine 
or temple built over the springs. The hill is 
500 or 600 feet high. The presiding priest 
is a brahman from.lower Bengal.— FoUinfi^r*s 
Travels m Rdoochistan and Sinde^ p, 165. 

Qaa Toti/ula n/illifnl 

JOANNES DAMASCENUS. a father of the 
Christian Church who lived at the court of the 
khalif Al Mansur for whom Abdallah-ibn al- 
Mokaffahad translated the fables ofllie Panolia- 
taiitra from Peblevi into Arabic. Joannea wrote 
a religious novel called Bajrlaam and Josaphat 
into which be introduced a number of eastern 
fables and took his principal hero Josaphat 
from the Lalita-vistara,** the life of the 
Buddha or enlightened, a portion of the sacred 
canon of buddhists The story of Bar|aatn 
is, iu its most striking points, a mere repetition 
of the story of the Budd’ha, and Josaphat, the 
hero of the story, has been raised to the rank 
of a saint, both in the eastern and western 
Clmrches* And thus, though under a differ¬ 
ent name, the sage of Kapila vasta, the fouajlcr 
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of a religion, which m the purity of its morals attacked and plundered British vessels. Other 
is nearer to Christianity than any other religion tribes were soon drawn under the Wahabi 
and counts even now, after an existence of influence, and jjiracy increased beyond endur- 
2,400 years, 455,000,000 of believers, has ance. A second expedition was fitted out, and 
received the highest honors which the Chris- sailed from Bombay on the 1st November IfllO', 
tian church can bestow. If Buddha lived the The naval part of it consisted of several of 
life which is there described, few saints in the British ships of war, and Company’s cruizera 
Greek or Roman Churches are the equals under the command of Captain T. Collier; and 
ol St. Josaphat, the prince, the hermit, and the the land forces amounted to about 3^000 Euro¬ 
saint.— Max Mnlkr^in Froo, Bo^. Inst. Or. pean and Native troops, under the command 
Bril.y 1870. of Major-General Sir William Grant Keir. 

JOAO DE BARR03. See Do Barros. This expedition reduced Ras-ool-Khyma, the 
JOAR. Hind. Sorghum vulgare j Bara principal stronghold of the pirates, which had 
Joar, is Zea mays or Indian corn. ^ been carefully fortified and was vigorously de- 

JOAIIAK.TSB. Hind. Myricaria Germa- fetide<l ; and also the hill fort of Zyah, which 
uiufl- was likewise well defended by a veteran Waha- 

JOARI. Beng. Di3k. Hind. Mahr. hi, deeply imbued with the boldness and 
Sorghum vulgare. Feus. HoIcus sorghum. character of that sect. Uas-ool-Khyma was 
JOASMI, of the maritime chief's of the taken on Uth December and engagements 
Persian Gulf with whom the British Govern- were made with the Arab chiefs prelimTnary to 
ment have concluded treaties are the Joasmi the conclusion of a general treaty In 1820. 
chiefofRas ool-Khyraa and Shargah, the chief of By the 9th article, the carrying off of slaves 
the Ban-i-As tribe of Aboo-thabce or Boo from the coasts of Africa or elsewhere, and the 
Debaye, the chief of the Boo Filasa tribe of transporting them in vessels, was declared to 
Debaye a branch of the Bahij'a, and the chiefs he plunder ainl piracy. Thereafter, ifc was 
of Aninlgayine and Kjraan. The possessions renewed annually till 1843, when it was pro¬ 
of these chiefs extend from Has-ool-Khyma along longed for ten years. On the expiry of 
the coast westward beyond the island of Bah- the ten years’ truco in 1853, a treaty 
rein. They all pay tribute to the Wahabi of perpetual peace was concluded, which 

chief of Nejd, but are really indepemlent. provided that there should be a com- 
The Joasmi have occupied the province plete cessation of hostilities at sea between 

of Seer from the earliest times, carried on a the subjects of the subscribing parties; 

vigorous and profitable trade by sea, till in Colonel Skinner states (p. 6,) that in his 
1805, they succumbed to. the influence of the Hrae the greatest part of the western shore of 
Wahabi religionists and were drawn into the Arabia was in the possessiorr of the Joasmi 
piratical projects of that turbulent sect. Under Arabs, who obstructed by their depredations 
their influence the Joasmi plundered two the commerce of the Persian Gulf. Their 

British vessels and treated the Commanders principal rendezvous was Bas-ool-Khyma, a 
with great cruelly. An expedition was sent town abopt seven miles eouHi-west of Rums, 
to the Persian Gulf to punish them for this Mr. Fra^r writing about 1821, says the 
aggression and to co-operate vviili the Imam of pirates of the Persian Gulf, sailed in Jart^e 
Muscat, who was then at war with them. The well arni^d boats and aitacked every inercliaut 
expedition resulted in the conclusion of a vessel they met, seldom sparing a captive, but 
treaty on the 6th February 1806, binding the putting to death, with ceremonies of a horrid 
Joasmi to respect the flag and property of the nature, those who fell alive into their hands even 
British and to assist vessels touching on their when they surrendered without resistance. Hs 
coast. The spread of the Wahabi in Oman adds that these pirates were of no class of men 
soon threatened the Imam of Muscat with distiiuH from the people of the country they 
destruction, and the British Government de- inhabited, aHhougli a poriion of their enter- 
termined to support him and to destroy the prize and skill may have been imbibed from 
piratical fleets as the only means of preserving adventurers, forced by their misdeeds to 
the peace of the Gulf. A strong British Force a refuge upon their barren shore; they were;,' 
was dispatched in 1809, which took Ras-ool for the most part, meu of the Arab tribes 
Khyma, Linga, Luft and Shinar and destroyed who settled on or near tathp sea coast, be- 
the boats of the pirates. But piracy soon re- came naturally addicted to sea-faring occupa- 
cofumeuced. In 1814, the JoMsmi tribe wished tioua, and, accustomed to a predatory life 
to be at peace with the British provided they were among themselves, earned with them the same 
allowed to war with Arabs. But they were quite dispositions upon the element which had become 
unable to make good their professions. Even to them a second home ; they plundered to 
after the negotiation of preliminary articles of enrich themselves, and plundered all nationi 
peace with the resident at Bushire, the Joasmi alike. These pirates have been generally knoWA 
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^ ibe name of Joasmi: a corruption from viz. Godwar, Ra. 900,000, Ooiein, 2,49»ftl4, 
Qobaf&in, or Johafsiu, the l^ime of a which Debalpore, 500, Budnaivar, 2,50,QUO, 
was particularly notorious for their piracies.-^ were given in exchange for Jodb Bai, at 
Treaties, EngagemnU mid Sunnuds, VoL VII. once doubling the fise of Marwar. l^ith 
p. 239, 240. Fraser's Journey into Khorasun^ such examples as Amber and Marwar, and 
p. 6. Skinner's Overland Journey, VoL. iL p. with less power to resist the temptation, 
223. Job, ch. xxxi, V. 20,27, 28. the minor chiefs of llajast^han, with a brave 

JOBIE. A high island, 87 miles in extent, an:l numerous vassalage, were transformed into 

off the coast of New Guinea. satraps of Delhi, and the importance of most of 

JOBOKA. A rude Pagan tribe, on the them was increased by the change. Truly did 
hills of Aisam on the eastern frontier of the the Mogul historian designate them at once 
Mikir and Cachar. See India. the props and the ornaments of the throne.’*— 

JOB*8 TEARS. Eng. Coix lacriraa.— Uun. Tod's Rajasthan Trav. Hind* Vol. II. p, 2. 

JOCA. A river near Bareilly. JODHPORE or Marwar is a Kajpoot State 

JOD.AGIR, or hill of strife, cnlled also the which ranks among theStatesof Uajpootana next 
Bakur chiria or bird’s nest, a hill in Rajputa- m importance to Oudeypore and Jeypore. Trndi- 
na with a castle on it. tion ascribes its foundation to Jodha, a descend- 

JODENLYM. Dut. Bitumen. ant of the Rahtore Rajpoot kings of Canauj, 

JODH BAT, was the daughter of rajaMaldeo, who is said to have fouudtd the city of Jodhpore 
and sister of Oody Singh of Jodhpore in Mar* al^out A. D. 1459, Jodhpore became tributary 
war* In 1569, Oody Singh gave her in marriage to the emperor Akbar. The family gave several 
to Akbar, whose favourite she soon became, and daughters in marriage to the imperial family 
a few months after their union, she and Akbar and furnished some distinguished generals to 
made a pilgrimage on foot to the tomb of Moiu* the imperisl army. It was one of the conditions 

ud-Bin at Ajmir. They travelled six miles a day. of this alliance that the chiefs of Jeypore and 

Arrived there, Moin ud-Diu appeared to Akbar Jodhpore should regain the privilege of marriage 
in a dream and bid him seek the interposition of with theOudeypore family which they had forfeit* 
Sheikh Salem, a holy old man who dwelt on ed by contracting alliances with the emperors, 
the top of Futtehpur Sikri. Sheikh Salem on the understanding that ilie offspring of the 
assured Akbar that Jodh Bai would bear a son princesses of Oudeypore should succeed to the 
who would live to an old age, and the Bai state in preference to all other childreo. Jodhpore 
remained in a but near the hermit till the was conquered by Sindhia, who levied from it a 
promised boy was born. He was named Mirza tribute of sixty lakhs of rupees and took from 
Selim and was the future Jehangir of Indian it thefort andcity of Ajmere. At the commence^- 
history. Much of the good that fell to India, meut of the war of 1803, Maun Sing had just 
during Akbar’s reign is oscribed to the in* been elected by the nobles to he chief of Joel h* 
ffuence of Jodh Bai. She died sometime after pore after a long struggle with his cousin Bheem 
A. I). 1600. Her tomb was to be seen on the Sing. Thereafter Jodhpore was ruined byinter- 
artillery practice ground at Euttehpore Sikri, nal disputes regarding the succession of Dhokul 
near Agra till about the year 1840, but tbe Sing, a reputed son of Bheem Sing, and by a 
walls and gateways were first taken away and ] disastrous war with Jeypore and then the 
then the tomb destroyed in practising mining. | minister of Jodhpore, terrifying the maharajah 
No palliation can ever be urged to defend an into abdication and pretended insanity, and 
outrage on the dead, far less can any plea ex* assuming the management of the country 
tenuate the act of blowing up into the air the himself for two years, ended by plundering 
remains of a woman, no other than Akb^r’s the treasury and leaving the country with its 
favorite sultana, tbe empress Jodh Bai, resources completely exhausted. Chatter Sing, 
to whom the people of India owed much of the only son of the maharajah, assumed the Re* 
the ^obd they enjoyed under his long loign, gency on the withdrawal of Ameer Khan in 
by inspiring not only her husband, but tbe In 1824 twenty-one villages in the pergun- 
ipost able mabomedan minister that India has nahs of Chang and Kot Karana in Mairwarra 
ever had, with feelings of universal benevolence, were made over to the British Govern* 
Colonel Tod, writing about 1820, mentions mei>t for eight years, with a view of bringing 
thp magnificent tomb of Jodh Bai, the mother the lawless Meena and Mair races into submis- 
of $h^ as at Secundra, near Agra, sion, the maharajah agreeing to pay rupees 

and not far from that in which Akbar’s 15,000 a year towards the expenses of the 
iremains are deposited, Oody Me gros’was the local corps which was theu raised. Theen* 
first 0^ race who gave a daughter in mar* gagement was renewed in 1836 fqr nine 
riage to a Tartar. The bribe for which he years, and seven additional villages were 
bartered bis honour was splendid, for four pro* put under British administration. This lease 
▼inceSi yielding iS200,000 of annual revenue, expired in 1843. The maharajah then re« 
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aumed the seven villages, but expressed his Agentisalso President of theMarww Interjuria- 
readiness to leave the others under the ad- diotional Court of Vakeels, which decides all 
luiuistration of the British Government for border disputes arising between Bikaneer, 
such time as might suit their convenience, and Jessulmere, Kishenghur, Sirobee, Pahlunpore, 
cn this unsutisf^lory footing the administra- and Jodhpore. The Court is composed of 
lion of these villages still remains. The desert vakeels from these States and from Oudeypore, 
tract of Miillanee also is under the superin- Jeypore, and Seekur. It meets once a year 
teudence of the Jodhpore Political Agent. It at Ajmere, Balmere, Nagore, and Mount Aboo. 
belongs to Jodhpore, but the feuilatories — Tieatiesy EngngemenU and Sunnvdsy Foi. 
acknowledge the raaliarajah’s supremacy only IV. p* 41—45. See India • Rahtor ; Mharwar. 
by paying an annual tribute of Rupees JOE-BOE. Buhm. Walsura piscidia. 
6,882, which is collected by the Political JOFl, name of a liquor prepared from 

Agent and paid over to the Durbar. By sugar cane, among the Teita tribe of Eastern 
the 8th Article gf the Treaty of 1818 Africa. 

with Maun Singh, the Jodhpore State was JOG. Sans. In hinduism, amongst as- 
bound to furnish a contingent of 1,500 cetics, the practice of religious abstrac- 
horse. Under this Article a demand was tion, with the object of the individual being 
made in 1832 for a force to co-operate against united to the universal soul and acquiring 
freebooters who occupied Nuggur Parkar. similar supernatural powers.— Wilson, 

The contingent failed in its duty and proved JOGANNATH. See Jaganath, Sri sam* 
perfectly useless. In 1835, therefore, the pradaya. 

obligation to furnish the contingent was JOGI or Yogi, is a term properly applied 

commuted to an annual payment of Ru- to the followers of the Yoga or Patanjala 
pees 1,15,000 towards the Jodhpore Legion, school of philosophy, which, amongst other 
which was then raised. This Legion muti- tenets, maintained the practicability of ac- 
nied in 1857. Its place is now supplied quiring, even in life, entire command over 
by the Erinpoora Irregular Force. The elementary matter, by means of certain asce- 
commandant of tlie Force is also PoUticsl tic practices consisting of long continued 
Superintendent of Sirobee and Magistrate of suppression of respiration and other puerilities, 
Mount Aboo. Besides the contribution for such as fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, 
the Erinpoora Force, Jodhpore pays a tribute Individuals are still met with, who thus 
of Rupees 98,000, a remission of Rs. 10,000 strive to effect a union between the portion* 
having been made in 1847, in consideration of vital spirit residing in the body and that 
of the cession to the British Government which pervades all nature, and the hysterical 
of the rights of Jodhpore to the province hallucinations which follow give airy no- 
and fort of Ogierkote. This province things a local habitation and a name. It 
fell to the possession of Jodhpore in 1780, was practised in India, so early as the eighth 
but it was wrested from that {State in 1813, century. In the temples of Salsette, Elephanta 
by tlie Talpur ameers of Sind. After the and Ellora, the priucipal figure is mostly Siva, 
conquest of Sind, Government promised to decorated with ear-rings, such as are worn by 
restore it to the maharajah. But as the fort the Khanphata Jogi sect. 1 be walls are covers 
of Omerkote was a valuable frontier post and ed with ascetics in the various Asana or posi- 
tbe district could not be controlled by Jodhpore, tions in which the Yogi is to sit. The cells 
it was considered best for the British attached to some of the temples are also indi- 
Govemment to retain possession of it, and cative of Jogi residence and one of the caves of 
to give to Jodhpore a money compensation Salsette is named that of Jogiswara or Siva, as 
in the shape of remission of tribute. With Lord of the Jogi. The Jogi sect of Gorakbnsth 
in a few mouths after his resumption of are usually called Kanphata^ from having their 
power, maharajah Maun Sing pul to death ears bor^d, and rings inserted into them at the 
or imprisoned most of the chiefs who, during time of their initiation. They may be of any 
his assumed imbeeilitvy had shown any unfriend- caste and live as ascetics iu Maths, Siva is 
ly feeling towards liim. Maharajah Tukht the object of their worship. They ofi&oiate 
Sing, ruler of Jodhpore, did good service indeed as bis priests, especially at the celebrat* 
during the mutinies, recrived the right o' ed Lat of Bhairava at Benares. They mark: 
adoption, and is entitled to a salute oi the forehead with a trapaverse line ol ashes and 
seventeen gups. The area of Jodhpore is smear the body with the same; they U^avel in 
35,672 square miks, with a population of a cap of patch work, and garments dyed with 
1»7S3,GOO* The revenue is about seventeen red ochre, borne simply ; wear a dhoti or oloth 
aud a half lakhs, of which about five lakhs are round the loius.. The garingbiba are a Jogi 
derived from aelt. The troops kept up by the sect who use the saringhi or lute and beg in 
State do not exceed 6,000 men. The Political the name of ^Pbairava. Another sect is the 
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from their peddling in thread to the even eats the cow^, and all use intoxicating 
housewives of the villages; and the Matsy- drinks. Animals that die a natural death 
eitdri or Macchendri, from Matsyendri whom are also used Hy them as food. They never 
they regard as their founder, are a third sect, labour for a subsistence, but in selling small 
and a fourth is the Bhariihari. They are all articles of merchandise and bfgging, they roam 
wants. In the Dekhan, however, the Jo^i, from village to village. Their modes of ob- 
arc usually lall and well formed men, devotees, taining alms are extremely varied. The Khani 
who never resort to manual labour to gain the Bhai, demands alms, if refused ties his length- 

means of livelihood but earn a subsistence by cned body to the latch of the door and 

begging and selling small articles of merchan- many Jogi use musical instruments to sing 
dise. They, there, seem to be arranged into to, and attract attention. The women make 
twelve orders :— rings, beads, and toys for sale. They never 

1. Dubray Jogi or Bal santa ka Jogi. devote their women to the gods. Their mar- 

2. Khani bhai; tie heavy stones to their riages take place in early youth, and cost 

body, and beg and sell medicines. about fifty or sixty rupees : two or three wives 

3. Lannghoti jogi, or Juggai jogi, are mer- are sometimes in one household. The dead 

chants, selling beads. of the sect are buried by the Vesya caste. In 

4. Kan phata jogi, or Sonari jogi, live in Persia, the term Jogi or Yogi is given to this 

temples and are the priests. particular sect of Indian religious mendicants, 

5. Tingri ka jogi, musicians, performing and to pilgrims who often wander beyond the 

on the tingri. bounds of their own country, and are occ;«sion* 

6. Sooe pat bechne-wala jogi, sell beads ally seen in Persia, on their way to Ba-kob, or 

of coral, &c. certain other places of religious pilgrimage. 

7. Mendiki jogi, beg by beating on the Thus in Persia, the appellation becomes ap- 

tambourine. plied to all religious mendicants from that 

8. Shan ka jogi. country of whatever sect. In Mewar they 

9. Kulghari bechne-wala jogi, sell the drip- can always muster many hundreds of the 

stones, which the caste of Doombur make Kanfera, or Kanphatta Jogi, or * split-ear 
for brahmins. ascetics,^ so called from the habit of 

10. Thugganee jogi, sell wooden trays piercing the ear and placing therein a 

made by carpenters near Dliarwar. ring of the conch shell, which is their battle 

11. Cbako, or Katli jogi, sell knives and trumpet. The Bhartri-Hari-Jogl mendicants, 

scissors. * profess to have been instituted by Bhartri-Harr, 

12. Dubbrny bajani-walu, beat a kind of brother of Vikramaditya in the century before 

tambourine. Christ. The generation has passed away. 

The jogi have olive yellow complexions, are who saw the remarkable Mahapurush at the 
generally tall, dressed in clothes dyed red from Ghosaul's of Kidderpoor. He was apparently 
the geru,” ochre or red earth, and have a man about forty years of age, with a very 
rings in their ears, which are put iu when fair complexion, and jet-black hair. He did 
they reach maturity. No stranger can be ad- not eat or drink anything, nor speak a word, 
mitted into the jogi sect, the cliildren by mar- but remained in a sitting posture, with his legs 
riage alone being considered Jogi. About and thighs crossed, absorbed in meditation. 
2,000 reside In the peninsula of India. The In 1867 there was a Jogi sitting in one of the 
Dubbray Jogi, Kalgliari-beclinewala, and Thug- caves of Ellora, who had sat there for five years 
ganee, intermarry and eat together, and are and the people were unaware who brought him 
considered of the same origin, their occu- food. Garments coloured with geru, or red 
pations alone dillering. The other divisions ochre are worn by all classes of mendicants, and 
keep to themselves. Their ruler, in the Dek- a little horn is often suspended arontid the 
kan is styled “ Nat’h Bawa ;** he is a Gooru neck. The Moodreu is a round prickly 8W‘ed 
or spiritual leader. The Nal’h Bawa lives in a worn by the ascelica as ear-rings. The Kan 
house or temple called a Mat’b, and in the Phutta Jogi wear a large metal ear-ring. The 
southern ICahratta country one lives at Kittoor J'ogi’s patera is a hollow gourd, that of the 
and one at HuUyhul. The authority of the divinity Hari (the god of war), is the human 
Nath Bawa is supreme and he fines and dis* cranium.— Fraser*& Jowrtiey into Kliorascmt 
misses delinquents from the community. He p. 394, Wilson, Tr, of Ilind^ Vol, L p» 43. 
never marries ; but adopts a child and sue- Tod*s Rajasthan^ Vol, 11, p. 236. Wils^ 
oessor while in life. The language said to be Gloss, Wilson*s Uindoo Sects, 
used by the Jogi throughout India, is the JOGINI TANTRO, a work of high repute 
MahVatta : very few of them can either read or in Assam, as its contents are supposed to have 
write. They dwell in huts made of the Karbi. been communicated by Siva to his consort 
They eat the deer and hare, the Mendiki jogi Parvati. It stateS) regarding the king Norok^ 
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that ibougb an Oaur” or infidel, be was in 
such favour with the gods, that they made 
him the guardian of the temple of Kamikhya. 
It is not improbable, that the temple was ori¬ 
ginally erected by Norok, but of this we have 
1)0 certain evidence.— 8oc, Jour, 
No, /. 0/1855. 

JOGNI. Tel. A murli. 

JOGTAN. See Saba. 

JOGYAN. Hind. Wheat of red and white 
sorts sown together. 

JOHAN. See Kelat. 

JOHAR. A general sacrifice in war to 
which the Rajput resorts when pressed by over¬ 
whelming numbers. On one occasioiu when 
Jesulmeer was so pressed Colonel Tod relates 
that Moolraj and Huttuu repaired to the 
palace of their queens and told them to take 
the sohag, and prepare to meet in heaven, 
while they gave up their lives in defence of 
their honour and their faith. Smiling, the Soda 
Rani, replied, this night we shall prepare, 
and by the morning’s light we shall be inhabit¬ 
ants of svverga” (heaven); and thus it was 
with the chiefs and all their wives. The night 
was passed together for the last time in prepa¬ 
ration for the awful morn. It came; ablutions 
and prayers were finished, and at the llajdwara 
were convened bdU^ prude and bruiti. They 
bade a laat farewell to all their kin, the johar 
commenced, and twenty-four thousand women 
and girls from infancy to old age, surrendered 
their lives, some by the sword, others in the 
volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to the 
heavens : not one feared to die, every valuable 
was consumed with them, not the worth of a 
straw was preserved for the foe. This work 
done, the l^otliers looked upon the spectacle 
with horror. Life was now a burthen, and 
they prepared to quit it. They purified them¬ 
selves with water, paid adoration to the 
divinity, made gifts to life poor, placed a branch 
of the tools! in their casques, the saligram 
round their neck ; and having cased them¬ 
selves in armour and put on the salfrou robe, 
tl>ey bound the mor .(crown) around their 
heads, and embraced each other for the last 
time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle, 
and three thousand eight hundred warriors, 
with faces red with wrath, prepared to die 
with their chiefs. Several instances of the 
awful rite of Johar, when a whole tribe may be¬ 
come extinct, have been recorded in the annals 
of Mewar, the object of it being undoubt¬ 
edly to prevent the women falling into the hands 
of the enemy. To the women of Europe 
the fate of the Rajpootni must appear one 
of appalling hardship. In each stage of life, 
deAth is ready to claim her ; by the poppy at 
Ra dawn, by the flames in riper years ^ while 


the safety of the interval depends on the 
uncertainty of war. Tiie loss of a battle, or the 
capture of a city, is a signal to avoid captivity 
and its horrors, which to the Rajpootni are 
worse than death. It is singular that a nation 
so refined, so scrupulous in its ideas with regard 
to females, as the Rajpoot, should not have 
entered into some national compact to abandon 
such proof of success as the bondage of the 
Women. When the foe was the Tatar the 
Johar might have been pardonable, but the 
practice was common in the interna¬ 
tional wars of the Rajpoots ; and there arc 
numerous inscriptions on stone and on brass, 
which record as the first token of victory the 
captive wives of the foe-man. When “ the 
mother of Sisera looked out of the window, 
and cried through the lattice, wliy tarry the 
wheels of his chariot, have they not sped ? have 
they not divided the prey, to every man a 
damsel or two gives a perfect picture of the 
Rajpoot mother expecting her son from the 
foray. The Jewish law with regard to female 
captives was perfectly analogous to that of 
Menu; both declare them “ lawful prize,** and 
both Moses and Menu establish rules sanction¬ 
ing the marriage of such captives with the 
captors. “ When a girl is made captive by 
her lover, after a victory over her kinsman, 
marriage is permitted by law." The forci¬ 
ble marriage in the bindu law termed Rac’chasa, 
viz. the seizure of a maiden by force from ‘ 
her house while she weeps and calls for assist¬ 
ance, after her kinsman and friends have beea 
slain in battle’* is the counterpart of the ordi¬ 
nance regarding the usage of a captive in the 
Pentateuch, exceptitig the shaving of the 
head,** which is the sign of complete slavery 
with the bindu. When Hector, anticipating 
his fall, predicts the fate which awaits Andro¬ 
mache, he draws a forcible picture of the misery 
of the Rajpoot; but, to prevent such degrada¬ 
tion, the Rajpoot had recourse to the johur, or 
immolation of every female of the family. The 
very term widow (rand), is used iu common 
parlance as one of reproach. The rule for the 
Jews (Judges, v. 28,30) Deuter. *1, 10-13. 

Wlien tliou goest forth to war against 
thine enemies, and the Lord thy God hath 
delivered them into thine hand, and thou hast 
taken them captive and seest among the cap* 
lives a beautiful woman, and bast a desire 
unto her, tliat thou wouldst have her to thy 
wife ; then thou shall bring her home to thine 
house, and she shall shave her head, and pare 
her nails ; and she shall put the raiment of 
her captivity from off her, and shall remain iu 
tbiue bouse, and bewail her father and her 
mother a full month: and after that thou 
shalt go in unto her, and be her husband, and 
she shall be thy wife .*’—JPennenVs Hindustan^ 
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V(fl I. Tocl^s Xajasihan, Vohl-p. 

€3»-40, iHikt. diap.XXI, 10, H, 12, 13. 
Jud^et T. 28-30. Menu on Marriage, Art. 

, JOHD MounUina. See Kahkar. 

; JOHIA^ a Rajput tribe some of wboin 
liave become mahoioeclang. They were former¬ 
ly near Allahabad. See Daood-putra. 

JOHN, Dr*, the founder of the Missionary 
Wtanical garden at Tranquebar, into which 
were inlrodtieed many pinma, chiefly of the 
peninsula, but also from Ceylon. 

JOHNIUS, a genua of Ashes, several species 
of which furnish isinglass. 

JOHORB, formerly the chief city of the 
empire of that npme and residence of the 
sultan, is situated about twenty miles up the 
river so called. The town was founded in 
1511 or 1512 A. D. by sultan Mahomed 
Shah II. of Malacca who, after his expulsion 
from that place by the Portuguese, fled to the 
river of Johore. From that time the town of 
Johore has been the capital of the empire 
which took the name of the empire of Johore 
instead of that of Malacca, and up to 1810, 
.||bare had succeeded 14 princes. Johore is the 
tesidence of a Panghulu who is appointed both 
by the sultan of Johore and by the tumungong 
of Singapore. It is now the generally received 
opinion that Johore derived its population 
from Menatigkabau. Vaiiderworm in 1677 and 
Yaleotyn in 1727 gave correct though imper¬ 
fect digests of the Sijara Malayu and other 
Malay histories. Marsden in the 3rd edition of 
bis history of Sumatra retracted his previous 
opinion that the Malays of Sumatra had emi¬ 
grated from the peninsula, cited the account 
in the Sii^a correctly from Valentyn and Van- 
derworm, but added an ingenious conjecture 
of his own that tbe Maha Meru of the Malay 
iustorians was the mountains of Sungei Pagu 
in the Menangkabau country, and that the 
adventurers who established Singapura were 
front the Sttku Malays in that country **one 
of the four great tribes.*' Mr. Crawfurd adopts 
thin conjecture and, misled by MarsdeiPs 
loose transcript comprehension of Valentyn’s 
notice of the Stiku, tells us that the parent 
raoe^ that is the Menangkabau, consist of 
these four tribes, the fact being that they are 
the Sttka not of Msnanvfkabau but of the 
country: of the Sapolobua Bander to the south, 
which lies around Gunong Sungi Pagu. In 
Maradenfa and RaMes’ maps of Sumatra, the 
pkland part oC ibis country is a perfect blank, 
the name being erroneously conhned to its 
maritime division. The number of Suku or 
dans ie very great and their names are various. 
Thais the MMays of Pandang belong to eight 
distinct Suku, one of whi^ is also named 
lUtyiu Buf Mr. Crawfurd does not rest bis 


opinion merely on Marsden”d misiuterpreta* 
tion of the Dutch authpriiies. This gpwat. au¬ 
thority goes further, and declares thCt we 
may believe the universal assertion of ih6 
Malays themselves that all the Malayan tribes, 
whei^ver situated, emigrated directly or indi¬ 
rectly from Menangkabau. Enquiries, however, 
show that neither the Malay histories, nor 
tile belief of the Malays, support the opi¬ 
nion that Singapura was founded by a swarm 
thrown oA' by the inland people of Menangka^ 
ban itself. SingHpura, as statod in the text, 
was founded by Malays from Bentan, and the 
Malay of the peninsula at this day so far from 
considering the orang Menangkabau, includ¬ 
ing thobe of the Sungei Pago Malays, as orang 
Malayu, regard them as a distinct though 
allied people. AUhough there can be no doubt 
that boil) originated from the same stock, there 
are differences in manners, institutions and 
even to a certain extent in language, which, 
even without reference to their tradiitions and 
opinions, would render it doubtful to toy 
mind, that the Malays of the principal states 
of the peninsula are descended from the orang 
Menangkabau. The existence of a Buku Malayu 
in Menangkabau, which is the foundation 
of Marsden's conjecture, proves nothing in 
itsi-lf as to the origin of the word, because 
if a considerable number of Malay from 
Sungai in Plembang resorted to Menangkabau 
the rulers of the bitter would have placed them 
in a separate Suku. I'he same policy is fol¬ 
lowed by the Menangkabau race in tbe peninsula 
and both there qnd in Sumatra, the Buku are 
generally named from the places where the clan 
bad its Arst origin. The Menangkabau tradi¬ 
tions derive their kings, and even the Arst in¬ 
habitants of Sumatra, from the country extend¬ 
ing from tbe Plembang to the Indragiri, and 
Malay histories relate that Sangsapurba from 
Piemoang, after visiting Java and Bentan, 
ascended the Indragiri or Kuantan and was 
chosen by theMenangkabau people their king; 
Piero bam; did not even form part of the region 
over which Menangkabau extended its domi¬ 
nion in ancient times. Mr. Marsden’s conjec¬ 
ture that by Maha Meru or Boit Saguntang- 
Guntang, the mountain of Sungei Pkgo is to 
be understood, requires fio other comment 
than (hat it is a mere supposition, unsup¬ 
ported by evidence, and contradictory of the 
Malayan histories which were his only autho¬ 
rity for a derivation of the Malay of the 
peninsula from Sumatra. As this eminently 
oandid and sagacious author had only seen 
the Dutch abstracts of these histories, he 
could not have been aware of the extant to 
which his hypothesis departs from them. 
The Bukit BagunUng-Guntang is in Plem¬ 
bang and is now known by the nama of Bn- 
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kit Se buutang* It may probably be shown 
bemfter that the name Malayu having been 
carHed by the clan to Singapore, and thence 
to the other maritime Malayan states subse¬ 
quently formed, came to be applied by foreign¬ 
ers to all the people speaking the same 
or a similar language. At the time when 
Maroo Polo visited the Archipelago the name 
appears to have been still conhued to the first 
maritime state, which he calls Malaieur. The 
primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from which 
all^e civilized tribes were derived, appears to 
have been the rude tribe still scattered over 
the interior, from the southern limits of the 
Batta country to the extremity of the mountain 
ranges. From this stock, civilized tribes pro¬ 
bably originated not only in Menangkabau but 
in other parts of the great region extending 
from the Pakan to the straits of Sutida, and 
which from its possessing all the large rivers 
as well as the richest inland valleys of Sumatra, 
would be favourable to civilization. The 
evidences of the language are almost decisive on 
this point. The people on the most southern 
of these rivers, the Talang Bawang, altbough 
so near to Java, preserve Malay as the bulk of 
their vocabulary. The same remark appears 
applicable to the people on the next river, the 
Plembang, with the exception of the greater 
number of the inhabitants of the capital who 
are of Javanese extraction. At the time when 
Sang Nila Utama left Plembang, the people 
were Malayan according to the Sijara, a fact 
which the history of the Javanese confirms, for 
they inform us that the Javanese colony which 
settled at Plembang left Java in the reign of 
the last king of Majapahit, or in the latter half 
of the 15th century. The people of the hilly 
country along the western coast from which the 
feeders of the Plembang are derived, also speak 
dialects essentially Malayan, and having a 
slight mixture of Sundanese. The people of 
the other rivers to the north, the Jambi, Indra- 
giri, Kampar, Siak end Rakan, are Malay. It- 
is this whole region, and not merely the small 
country of Menangkabau in its N. W. corner, 
that may be regarded as the primitive laud 
of the Malays* The people on all its rivers 
must have had some intercourse with the 
Peninsula and the Johore Archipelago from 
times long before the foundation of Singpura, 
but whether for centuries or thousands of years 
it is hardly possible that we shall ever know. 
In all points in which the Peninsular Malays 
diflfcr from the inland and purely agricultural 
Malays of the region in question, they assimi¬ 
late to its river *and maritime Malays, and 
Malay history does not go back t6 a period 
when the mafitime Malays were entirely con. 
fined to Sumatra* The Johore Archipelago 
was probably inhabited from a very remote 


period, anterior even to the existetioe ofait| 
race in Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, radically Malayan, who are now 
found in the interior of the Peninsula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tribes 
in various stages of civilization, still possess 
the Johore islands* Though little knbwn to* 
Europeans they can never have been without 
Malay or Hindu-Malay visitors, for it was by 
the great rivers of Plembang, Jambi, IndrSgiri^ 
and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
islands lie, that the Hindus of Ceylon and< 
southern India must have gradually carried^ 
civilization into the interior of southern Suma** 
tra. The Indragiri, in particular, appears to 
have been crowded with Hindu-Malay settle¬ 
ments, many of the numerous Villages on its 
banks retaining purely Hindu names to this day. 
It was by this river probably that they reach¬ 
ed the fertile plain of Menangkabau. We are 
inclined to think that the Malays on this river 
must have attained a certain civilization, in 
advance of the wandering mountain tribes, 
even before the Hindus came. If any colonies of 
the latter settled in the country they must have 
been few in their numbers or unaccompanied' by 
women, for the present inhabitants^ unlike the 
eastern Javanese, preserve no physical traces 
of Indian descent. It is very conceivable that 
Hindu merchants remaining in the country for 
a time and unaccompanied by vromen, like the- 
Kling at this day, would be led to marry the 
daughters of the native chiefs, assume political 
power, obtain priests and architects from India 
and engraft on the old republican-oligarchical 
governments of the land semi-hindu monarchi¬ 
cal dynasties, the representatives of which, at 
each generation of descent, would depart fur¬ 
ther from Indian type, till all physical trace of 
foreign blood was lost. The Hindu-Javais 
influence was probably more modern and com¬ 
paratively transient. The Menangkabau race are 
a purely agricultural, mining, and inland trad¬ 
ing people, and consequently when they began 
to emigrate to the Peninsula their proceedings 
were precisely the reverse of those of the 
Singapore colonist and indeed of all other 
Malays. They passed through the maritime 
districts, and sought valleys amongst the moun¬ 
tains of the interior. This fallen empire 
is nominally bounded by the Oassang river 
on the W. coast, and by Kemamah on the 
E. coast in lat. 4® 16' N. The SulUn 
of Jobore’s present possessions on the 
peninsula are subdivided into several petty 
states—First, that of Muar, extending from the 
Malacca territory to Farrit Siput, including a 
large river of the same name, and an islahd 
district called Segattiet. This is under the 
immediate rule of the tumungong of Muar» a 
chief residing at Paucalang Kota, on the river. 
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I. A. No. nil A^uBt 1848, p, 618 , 
Oijiplhant. Newbold*s British Settlements^ VoL 
IL p. 41-42. See Binua ; India • Jakun. 

fCHORE ARCHIPELAGO. This exten¬ 
sive archipelago is formed by the prolongation 
of the plutonio zone of elevation of the 
Halay Peninsula from Singapore to Billiton. 
The islands, with the exception of a few of 
the most southerly, formed the insular part of 
the kingdom of Johore from the 13th century 
till the occupation, in 1820, of Singapore. 

JOHORE RIVER is more than half a mile 
wide with 12 to 8^ fathoms water. 

JOHYA, a Rajput race, in the tracts about 
Pakputtun, along the Sutlej. The Johya, 
Dahya and Mangalya races, once hind us, are 
now paahomedans, but are few either in the 
valley or desert, as also are the Baluoh-Bairowi, 
a class of Baluch, Khairowi, Jangria, Oondur 
and Baggria, descended from the Praroar and 
Sankla rajpoots. By some authorities the 
Johya are included among the thirty-six royal 
races of India ; by others they are consi¬ 
dered a mere ramification of the Yadu 
Bhatti and Colonel Tod calls them a Jet race, 
^dme of the Joodi and Johya inhabit the 
range culled in the native annals Juddoo-ka- 
dang, and by Baber the hill of Jud, skirting 
the Behut. The position of Behera is laid 
down in the memoir of Rennelh who calls 
it Bheera, in 32«' N. and 72^ 10’ E.; 
and by Elphinstone in 82® 10', but a whole 
degree further to the east or 73® 15'. This 
city is often mentioned in the Yadu Bhatti 
annals. It was one of their intermediate 
places of repose, on their expulsion from India 
and migration to Central Asia. Its position 
was minutely pointed out by the emperor 
Baber (p. 259), who in his attack on the hill 
tribes^ of Jit, Goojur, Guker, &c. adjoining 
Kashmir, “ expelled Hati Guker'frora Behreh, 
on the Behut river, near the cave-temples of 
Garkotri at Bikrum,” of which the annotator re- 
nmrks that they, as well as those of But Bamian 
were probably buddhist. Baber (p. 294) also 
found the Jit masters of Sialkotc, most likely 
the Salppor of the inscription (Vol, I. p. 803), 
conquered from a Jit prince in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury by the Patan prince, and presumed to be 
the Salbahanpoor founded by the fugitive Yadu 
prince of Gujni. 

The Johya, Dahya, and Mangalya, once found 
amongst the Rajput tribes, are now proselytes 
to piahomedanism. There are also Barrowi, 
n cjitss of Balooch, Khairowi, Jangrea, Oondur, 
Baggreah, descended from the Framar and 
Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, cither in 
respect to numbers or other distinctive marks, 
any claims to attention. Colonel Tod mentions 
that, from the Johya, in one of the districts of 


, JpKTAN. 

Bikaner (amongst whom some traditions of 
Alexander the Great are preserved) a book of the 
Johya was sent him by the prime minister of 
Jessulmer .—Totfs Travels^ FoZ. XIV, p, 4o ; 
ToiTs Rajasthan, VoL l,p> 19, Vol 7/, p, 233, 
289 to 330. Ershine^s Life of Baber, pp* 259, 
294. 

JOIN A. Sans, from Jinu, to conquer or ex¬ 
cel. 

JOINT-FIRS, a name of the plants of the 
natural order Goetacem of Bindley. 

JOINT GRASS, Mr. Bonyoge, says this 
grass is not generally known in India. He 
never met with it in the south, north-west or 
in Bengal. It grows in the Tartar country ; 
generally in the margins of forests, where there 
may not be too much shade ; a forest 
being partially cleared, it springs up in places 
where it perhaps never existed before, or if it 
did, not for centuries past. The grass will run 
to a length of some fifteen feet, and will rise 
if there be any support, five or six feet ; if not 
will grow up some three or four feet by its 
own support. It is not a wiry grass, the joints 
are some six or eight inches long ; with four or 
five blades of grass about the same length 
growing out from each joint. The joints near 
the ground are hard and brittle—those near 
the top soft and juicy—-with a luxuriant termi¬ 
nation of soft blades similar to those from each 
joint, but are softer and thicker. He found 
that' cattle browsing on this grass, became as , 
fat as if fed on gram.— Bonynge's America, 
p, j 59. See Graminaceae. 

JOISHTTIA. Sans. Jyesht’ha, a planet. 
JOIVATRIKA. Sans, from jiv, to live. 
JOJAR, Hind, Tephrosia purpurea. 

JOJW, Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

JOJRE. Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 
JOjr, the eldest son of Chengis Khan, 
received from his father, the sovereignty of the 
vast territory of Dasht-i-Kapehak.— Mark¬ 
ham's Embassy, p- 84. 

JOKATI. Tam. Gomphia angustifolia— 
Yahh 

JOKI, a nomade Baluch tribe in the hills 
west of Tatta, their chief is termed the Jam.— 
Burnes' Kabul* 

JOKTAN, or Kah’tan, son of Heber, his des¬ 
cendants are termed al Arab al Araba or pure 
Arabs^' Kahtan was the first in the land of 
Yemen to wear a diadem. Arabians are di¬ 
vided by native historians into two distinct 
races, the posterity of Kahtan or Jokti^n, 
the son of Heber, who were termed al 
Arab al Araba, the pure Arabs,—and the 
race of Adnan, the lineal descendants qf 
Ishraael, who were called mixed Arabs, or 
Arab al Mostareba. The latter were inter¬ 
mixed with the descendants of Jorhan, one pf 
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the sons of Knhtan, and occupied the dieirict of 
Hejaz, and from them were descended the tribe 
of koresh. Kahtan was the first that wore a 
diadem in the land of Yemen) and his great 
grandson Abut Shdms or Saba was the first of 
the Arabian kings who undertook warlike ex¬ 
peditions and enriched his country with the 
spoil of his enemies, and is said to have receiv¬ 
ed the name of Saba from the numerous cap¬ 
tives whom he brought into Yemen. Kahtan 
was succeeded by his son Yarab, who was the 
first to speak the language and introduce the 
ceremonials of Arabia. Amongst the sons of 
Saba or Abid Shams, were Hamyar, Amru, 
Kahlan and Ashaar. llamyar was the first 
of Kahtan*s descendants who reigned over 
the whole of Yemen. He drove the 
remains of the tribe of Thamoud out of 
Yemen into Hejaz, and was one of the 
bravest, most skilful and handsomest men of his 
time, Hamyar signifies red^ and he is said 
to have received this name from the colom* of 
his garment and to have been the drat king of 
Arabia who had a crown of gold.— 
Christianity* 

JOLAH. Can. Sorghum vulgare.— Pers. 

JONAH, a prophet of the Hebrews, who 
sailed from Joppah. The ruins opposite 
Mosul are called Nabi Yuuus and Koyunjik, 
A sketch showing the tomb of Jonah is given at 
p. 131, vol I. of Layard^a Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains. Ricold of Montecroce also mentions 
the traces and ramparts of Nineveh, and a 
spring which is called Fount of Jonah. The 
prophet suffered grievously from the easterly 
wind. This is the sherki so much dreaded in 
all these countries, which is hot, stormy, and 
singularly relaxing and dispiriting. 

The place o( the sepulchre of the prophet 
Jonah is uncertain. Mr. Layard tells us that 
the Jews, in the time of St, Jerome, pointed 
out the sepulchre of Jonah, at Gathbepher, 
among the tribe of Zabulon. He adds that the 
ruins in Assyria and Babylonia, chiefly huge ^ 
ipounds, apparently of mere earth and rubbish, 
had long excited' curiosity from their size and 
evident antiquity. They were at the time the 
only remains of art unknown period of an age 
antecedent to the Macedonian conquest, 
ihe inhabitahts of the neighbourhood p( 
out to him the tomb of Jonah upon the su: 
of qne of them, it was natural to conclude,? 
it marked the site ^ of the great Nim 
But this tradition aC to the site of the ton 
Jonah is not supported by Scripture. Th< 
now received by Christians and mahomedi 
it probably originated irt the spot having I 
drioe occupied by a christiati chtirch or convi 
dedicated to the prophet. The biiUding, wl 
is stipposed to cover the toihb, is very m' 
venerated, and only jnahomedans are allo' 



to enter it. Kinneir remarks that on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris, and about 
three-quarters of a mile from that stream, 
the village of Nunia, and sepulchre of the pro¬ 
phet Jonah, seem to point out the position of 
Nineveh, the largest city, perhaps, that ever 
existed in the world. Its origin is ascribed by 
profane, writers to Ninus, and in the Scriptures 
to Ashur, the son of Shem, or Nimrod, the son 
of Cush. The history of this metropolis is 
lost in succeeding ages. It would seem 
gradually to have fallen into decay after the 
building of Babylon : and, in the reign of 
Adrian it was so completely destroyed, that 
even the place where it stood was unknown.— 
Kinneir*s Geographical Memoir, p, 258-59. 
Layard's Nineveh and its Remains, Vol, /, p[ 
22, 131, 188. Yule's Kathay, VoL II, pi 
351. Rich, Residence in Ktirdtsian, Vol, II, 
p. 35. * 

JONAKllAR. A tribe of people, also 
called Labbycai. 

JONANGI. Tel. The mahomedan Labbi 
tribe. 

JONES, Sir W. A learned orientalist, 
author of Remarks on Dr. Hunter's 
astronomical observations made on journey 
to Oojein,— Res, Vol, iv. 159. Remarks 
on Playfair’s questions on astronomy of 
Hindus,— Ibid, 163. of Preliminary discourse* 
•^Ibid, vol, i. 9. On gods of Greece, Italy 
and India,—liiG?, 221. On sources of Nile. 
— Ibid, 383, On Asiatic orthography— 
i. Second anniversary discourse— Ibid, 405. 
Third ditto,— Ibid, 415. On the Arabs,— 
Ibid, vol, ii. 1 . On the Tartars.19. 
On the Peraians.—43. Remarks on 
Johanna island.— Ibid, 7. On Hindu chrono¬ 
logy-— Ibid, voh. ii, iii, 3. On Indian game of 
chess.—On second classical books of Chinese* 
— Ibid, 159. On antiquity of Indian zodiac. 
— Ibid, 289. On cure of snake-bites.— Ibid, 
323. Design of treatise on plants'—16^ 845, 
On the Chinese.—865. Supplement to 
Indian chronology.—/M, 389. On the Spike¬ 
nard.— Ibid, vols, ii. 405. iv. 109. On the bor- 
derers, mountaineers, and islanders of Asia.— 
Ibid, 39, On the musical modes of the Hindus. 
^Ibid, 259, On the mystical poetry of Persians 
d Hindus. Ibid, 165. On origin offamiliesand 
itions.— Ibid, 479. On lunar year of Hindus. 
Ibid, 257, On Asiatic history.— voL 
OnCoris, or Comur.— Ibid, 135. On p)iN 
phy of Asiatics.— Ibid, 184. Catalogues 
Indian plants.— Ibid, 229. Dr* JBuisVa 
'alogv>e, 
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JOHESU ISOCA. 


JOOaNI-CHOOKUEj 


Atboka 18 a Sanscrit word, from a” not^ 
aad 8oka» sorrow. The Ashoka tree grows 
(htdughout India^ its small orange, scar** 
{^ flowers appear in March and April and 
the fruit in August and September. It 
Js often referred to by Hindoo poets, and 
Dr. Roxburgh says, ** when this tree is in 
full blossom, 1 do not think the whole vege¬ 
table kingdom affords a more beautiful object.*’ 
It has a beautiful flower diversified with 
iorange, scarlet and bright yellow tints. In 
hinduism it is consecrated to Siva and is 
often planted near temples,—as the lotus 
flower, called Kamala or Fadma, is sacred 
to Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi; a sweet 
scented jasmine (J. undulatum) to Vishnu 
and to Mariamma, the goddess of the pariah 
or servile races ; the superb crimson Ixora 
bandhuca is offered at the shrines of Vishnu 
^d Siva, and the Nauclea cadamba a stately 
tree^ yields, in the hindu belief, the holiest 
flower in India. The Ashoka is one of the most 
beautiful of Indian trees. Sir W. Jones ob¬ 
serves, that the vegetable world scarcely ex¬ 
hibits a richer sight than an Ashoka tree in full 
bloom. It is about as high as an ordinary 
cherry tree. The flowers are very large, and 
beautifully diversified with tints of scarlet, of 


a particular day, in some holy stream, es¬ 
pecially the Brahmaputra, and drink water 
with buds of the Ashoka floating in it. Sita is 
said to have been confined in a grove of the 
ashoka tree, while in captivity by Ravana: other 
relaters say she was confined in a place, or 
house called Asocwan. 

Dr. Wailich found, the Amherstia nobilis 
growing beside a Jonesia, and its symmetry, 
and numerous bunches of red and orange 
flowers certainly entitle it to companionship 
with that celebrated tree. Gaudama, it is 
said, was born under this tree ; and within 
the fall of its shadow, he delivered his first 
harangue, At the instant of bis birth,” say 
the Burman sacred books, ” he walked seven 
steps, and with a voice like the roaring of the 
king of lions he exclaimed, * I am the most 
excellent of men ; I am the most famous of 
men ; I am the most victorious of men.’ **— 
Mason*a Tenasserim, Coleman's Mythology* 
Lady FaulJcland's Chow-Chow. Richardsoi^s 
Flowers and Flower Gardens, WilliaiyCs 
Story of Nala^ page 117. Roxh, Flora 
Indica^ //, p. 218, 220. jFny. Cyc. Yol, ///, 
page 303. See the Megha-duta, the 4th Act 
of the Vikramorvasi and the 9th Act of the 
Malati M’adhava. 


pale yellow, and of bright orange, which form 
js variety of shades according to the age of the 
blossom.’’ It grows abundantly in Ceylon. 
In Hindu poetry despairing lovers very 
commonly address objects of nature, clouds, 
elephants, and birds, on the subject of their 
lost or absent mistresses, and the Ashoka tree 
is often invoked. 

In some places, in India, it is more esteemed 
than at others. The women bathe in some 
holy streams with the blossoms floating in it. 
The hindoos say that the contact of the stem 
of the Ashoka tree with the foot of a woman of 
superior beauty, is supposed to make the tree 
blossom. This tree is oheo alluded to in Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindoos, 
translated by Mr. Wilson. In the ‘ Toy Cart,’^ 
Alaitreya says, describing a garden—and 
here the Ashoka tree with its rich crimson 
blossopii shines like a young warrior bathed in 
the sanguine shower of the furious fight.’ 
Captain D. L. Biohardson, (Flowers a|||^ 
I’lower Gardens, p. 189) says that its 
yellow flower is eaten by young hindu wo^H 
as a Voigt also says its flon^H^ 

are Of an olive yellow colour. These differe^H 
ah to the colour of the flowers arise from t^^m 
changing during development. When 
first expand, they are of a beautiful or^H 
colour, gradually changing to red, formi^BH 
variety of beautiful shades. They ^re 
during the night. Coleman says that^^l 
l^nd woflaen of al) dassea ought to 


JOMBI. JAV.Areca catechu. 

JONG. A river near Kuthdol in Nagpoor. 

JONQRA. Tbl, Curcuma montana.— 

JONK. Guz. Hind. Hirudo medicinalis, 
the leech. 

JONNA. Tel. Sing. Jonnalu. Tel, Plural 
Sorghum vulgare. Fers, the Andropogon 
sorghum of Roxb* 

JONZULKI. Pers. Gardenia dumentorum. 

JOOA. Hind. The yoke of a carnage or 
plough. The word yoke is preserved in many 
of the Indo-European languages, thus, Sanscrit 
Yug, Persian Yogh, Greek Zeugos, German 
Jocb, Latin Jugum, Russian Igum, English 
Yoke.— Elliot, 

JOOAK, a pass in Kunawer. 

JOOAR also Juari. Hind. Sorghum vulgare. 

JOOBBA* Hind. An outer coat worn by 
mahpmedans. See JuVba. 

I )BUL. Rajpoot state, originally tribu- 

> Sirmoor, but gfter the Qoorkha war it 
ade independently and the rana received a 
1 from Hard Moira on the 18th November 
The revenue is Rupees 18,000 and tl^e 
itioD, 17^269 souls, The rsna pays 
B 2,590 tribute^ and is bpand tp render 
service.— 

)DI, some of this tfibe abid the Johya 
ihabit the r^age called Juddoo Ka Dang^ 
^ Baber tYie hiU of Jud* 
)GN(-pHOO^i;^ Hind, Gmelinaar^ 



JOQINI TANTKO. 

JOOGAR also Joojar. Hind. A monument | 
raised by the Rajpoots to the memory of soldiers | 
slain in battle. Colonel Tod, writing of one of | 
these, says his body was carried to Hanolli and | 
burnt,.and he had his cenotaph amongst the i 
Joojar (those slain in batUe) of bis fathers.— 
Tod's VoL II, 416. 

JOOI. Beno. Pavetta tomentosa. 

JOQIN. Bkno* Jasminum auriculatum. 

JOOIN-PANA. Beno. Rhinacanthus com¬ 
munis. 

JOOLWA. Hind. Amongst mahomedans a 
matrimonial ceremony. 

JOOM. Benq. Garuga pinnata. 

JOONAQUttH, although now inhabited, 
presents much the same character as described 
by Abulfazil centuries ago. Il is encircled by 
a belt of deep forest, several miles in breadth. 
— Tod's Travels^p, 361. See Girnar ; Khengar. 

JOOND BEDCSHTAR. PBRS.also Ashbut- 
cbegan* Arab. Castor. 

JOONG, A nuddy near the Ung nuddy in 
Hazareeb agh. 

JOONNADY. Hind. Lace bordered. See 
Cloths. 

JOOPI.KUNKA, Beng. I^nicum Roxbur- 
ghii. 

JOORA or Jura. Hind. A rope of twist¬ 
ed grass, or twine made to support a round 
bottomed jar. It is called also lodooree, En- 
dhooa&^Chukwa, Gooruree, Glhdooree and 
Godure8X-^//tot G. 

JOORpUK, a pass in Afghanistan, near 
which is the Bahadur Kheil. At Bahadur 
Kheil, Lutumur and Kharrah are the three 
Trans-Indus mines.—See Khyber. 

JOORIE, A river of Sylhet. 

JOOREE or JUKI. Hind. From .Torna to 
join, a small bundle of sugar-cane, ' The tops 
of the Jooree are brought home on the Ekad u- 
shee of Katik and are kept suspended from the 
roof of the house till the Holee, and burnt 
during that festival. See Dit’hwun. 

JOOTHIKA. Beng. Jasminum auricula¬ 
tum. 

JOOTI. Hind. Shoes. Jootee-ka-Jora, 
also jora. Hind., a pair of shoes. 

JOOYAR. Beng. Sorghum vulgare. 

JOQZ. Hind. A section of a book, what 
printers technically term a sheet. 

JOOZ-UL-KUEH. Arab. Randia dume- 
torum. 

JOOA« R river of Bareilly. 

JOQINI TANTBO, a work of high repute 
in Assault ita opntents are supposed to have 
been oommunicated by Siva to his consort 
Parbati. It is stated, regarding the king 
Norok, that though an “ Qiur*" infidel he was 
inarch fnvpar with the gods that they made 
him the guardian of the temple Kamikliya.y It 
not iroprobebloi that the temple was origin- 


JORDAN. 

ally erected by Norok, but of this we have nt 
certain evidence. The assertion made in the 
Tantro, however, would, at least, lead us to 
suppose that the temple was in existence in his 
day.—Jbwr. As, Soc, of Ben, No, / of 1866. 
Robinson's MS, 

JOR. Hind. Union. Jora, a pair ; a pair of 
shoes, a married couple, Joru a wife, a suit of 
clothes. 

JORDAN. A river that flows from Lebanon, 
southward, for 100 miles, till it enters the 
Dead Sea. The valley of the Jordan opens 
to the east, beyond which the eye loses itself 
in the desert of Haouran. Haouran is a tevin 
applied to any solitude, whether barren or fertile, 
and sometimes applied to extensive pasture 
lands. Haouran is the Auranitis of Josephus^ 
and the Ituria of St. Luke. The countries 
south of Damascus, viz., the Haouran, the 
rocky wilderness of the Ledja and the 
mountainous district lying east of the Jordan, 
collectively speaking formed the country, 
which was first conquered by tbe Israelites 
before the subjugation of the Land of Canaan, 
and was allotted to the tribe of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of lUanasseh. In the time 
of the Romans nearly the whole was comprised 
under the district called Persea, which was 
itself divided into the six cantons of Abilene, 
Trachooitis, Iturma, Gaulonitis, Bataneea, and 
Perma, strictly called ; to which some geogra¬ 
phers have added Deoapolis. Abilene was 
the most northern of these provinces, being 
situated between the mountains of Libanus 
and Anti Libanus, and deriving its name 
from tbe city of Abila or Abela. Trachonitis 
was bounded by tbe desert on the east, 
Bataneea on the west, Itureea on the south, 
and the country of Damasoua on tbe 
north, and included the rocky district now 
called El Ledja. Itureea, on the east of Bata¬ 
neea, and to the south of Trachonitis, derived 
its name from letur, the son of Ishmad^ and 
was also called Auranitis, from the city of 
Auran, which latter appellation it atijl retains, 
under that of Haouran. Gaulonitis was n tract 
on the east side of tbe lake of Gennesareth 
and the river Jordan, which derived its name 
from Gaulan, the city of Og, king of Basban. 
Batanesa, the ancient kingdom of BR8kan,.'wa8 
situated to the northreast of Gaulonitis, and 
was celebrated for its excellent breed of cattle, 
its rich pastures, and for its stately pfilTs. A 
part of it is now called El Belka. Perma, in 
its strictest sense, included the southern part 
of the oountry beyond Jordan and Baniaria. 

In the days of Joshua, the Jordan overflowed 
all its banks, It is still, undoubtedly the largest; 
riyer of Palestine.. Although, nivers are 
quently mentioned in the sacred writings, yet» 
strictly tpeaking, the only river in the Holy 



JOIJNPURj'^a town in the Benares (^rovinee 
qf the North West Proyiiiees, 

JGUBTA ahso Kibitica, Boss. A tent made 
of felt, called in Mongol, / several tents 
together, forming a kind of village or station, 
are called ourio. Oulous or olos, signifies io 
Mongol, empire, people j Ordo, a chateau, or 
imperial palace.— Timkowski^B Journey to Pe- 
Jdngi FoK I. p. 1 ^. 

JOUZ. Pushto. Albaji maurorum. 

JOUZ-I-KINDJ* Pan. Cocoa-nut palm, Co¬ 
cos nucifera. 

JOUZ-UL-NUBUJ. Abab. Phyaalis angu- 

lata. 

jpUZ-MAZIL. Arab. Datura fastuosa, 
Mill* Roxh. also D« alba, Rum^K 

JOVAKYER. A servile caste of toddy 
drawers in Malabar, inferior in social rank to 
the Jover, or Tiyar with whom however they 
intermarry. See Jover. 

JOVANA AMELPODI. Malbal. Opbioxy- 
Iqd serpontinum.— Linn, 

JOVANA ABALI. Malbal. ^ Nerium 
odorum— 

JOVANNA-POLA-TALI. Malbal. Cri- 
hum latifolium.— Herb. 

JOVE. Seeindra. 

JOVER or Tiyar. A servile caste of toddy- 
drawers in Malabar. See Jova-kyer. 

JOVI. Hind. Ficus iufectoria also Ficus 
t’siela. 

JOW. Guz. Hind. Pers. Hordeum vul- 
gare, barley. 

JOWAIR. SeeKol. 

JOWALA-MOOKHI, the ^ mouth of flame,’ 
cannon, which are consecrated before a 
battle. They are called avatars, or incarna¬ 
tions of Jowala-mookhi, the Etna of India, at 
the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very 
properly places the temple of JoWali Bani, 
the terrific Kali-ma, the hindu Hecate. 

JOWKSHAR. Guz. Hind ? Jow-khar ? 
Potash. 

JOWLI. Guz, Hind. Cadaba Indies, also 
Cadjan. Anglo-Malay. 

JOWBAH. Ghuflbor Khan, the first nawab 
of Jowrah, was biother-in-law of the pre¬ 
datory leader Amir Khan whom he repre- 
seiited at the court of llolkar when Amir 
Khan quitted Malwa on his expeditions into 
Bajpootana. The lands which had been as¬ 
signed to him by Holkar were guaranteed to 
him by the 12th Article of the treaty of Muu* 
disore on condition of his maintaining a body 
of 600 horse, the quota to be increased in 
proportion to the increasing revenue of his 
districts. In 1S42 the existing arrangement 
commuted tq a yearly coiHribution of Hali 
Bupees 1,^5,810 when the western Malwa 
contingent consisting of the troops furnished 
by Jowrah was amalgamated with the eastern 


juANcr£; 

Malwa contingent furnished by Holkar and 
Dewas. The contribution was reduced to 
Hall Rupees 1,61,810 in 1859 as a reward 
for the Nawab’s services during the mutinies. 
The area of Jowrah is 879 square miles; the 
population, 85^,456 souls; the reventie Rupees 
6,56,240. Jowrah contains the best poppy 
growing lands in Malwa and yields yearly 
about one thousand chests of opium. The 
nawab keeps up a military force of 170 
horse and 600 foot. The nawab received a 
sunnud guaranteeing the successioit to his 
state according to mahomedan law, in the 
event of the failure of natural heirs. He 
receives a salute of 18 ^mtn^'-^Treaties^Engage* 
TTients and Sunnud»^ Vol, IF, p. 848. 

JOWZAL KOWSUL. Arab. Gardenia du- 
metorum. Jowz bewa, Pbrs. Myristioa mos- 
chata, Nutmegs. Jowz Kbusif. Arab. Walnuts.. 
Jowz-mazel. Arab. Thorn apple. Datura fas¬ 
tuosa. Jowz-ul teib. Arab. Myristica moschala. 
Nutmegs* 

JUAH. Hind, of Kulu, Pavia Indies ; 
Indian horse chestnut. See Gunh. 

JUALA-MUKHI,^Jits temple lies on the right 
bank of a little stream, over which a slender 
bridge is thrown, before the building. The 
flame is considered sacred to Dun^a .—Baron 
HugeVs Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab^ 
page 46. 

JUANGA. The Patuah or Juanga are a 
forest race inhabiting the Tributary Mahals to 
the south of Singhboom in Cuttack, scattered 
in the mahals or killahs of Keonjur, Pal Lehra 
30 villages, Dhekenal 6 villages, and Hindole 
6 villages. In Dhekenal alone their numbers 
are stated at 1,005 persons. The stature of 
the men does not exceed 5 feet 2 inches and 
in the women 4 feet S inches or 4 feet 4 inches. 
Their forms are slight with little muscular de¬ 
velopment, and physique weak. Their face is 
shorter and broader than that of the Uriah, 
nose is flat and nostril wide. Their colour is 
not darker than the Uriah peasant. The men 
are not handsome, but the women are repul¬ 
sively ugly. The men drees like the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood, but all the covering of 
the women consists of two bunches of twigs 
with their leaves attached, one before and onebe- 
hind, which are changed daily, and kept in their 
position by a strip of bark or a string of glazed 
earthen-wnre beads passed twenty or thirty 
times round the waist and over the stems of 
the twigs, hence the name of the tribe, Fa- 
tuah, literally people of the leaf, but they 
call themselves Juanga. They also all call 
themselves Pudhan. The women also wear 
necklaces of the same kind of beads, and their 
hnir is gathered together in a knot at-the back 
of the head fastened by a string with a silver or 
brass button at each end of it. The women 



wewr HO Waiikcl or coming night but oleep but until 1854 wn were in totnl ignowi»^^P 
between two Tl^oi^ tradiupne are to tl»e the presence of forest ; their ejtistcpcp 

etlM tb«t they were formerly vain of fine dress was, however, known tp the jnhabitants of 
sHd> were wont to lay aside their good clothes Mahals or Killahs of Keongur, Fdl Leyra, 
ia prevent them being soiled, and wear such Dhekenah and Hindole, where they reside; thp 
leaves when attending to the denning of the tribe are few in number, not exceeding fprty 
eon^housea or other duty, when one day, a villages, and inhabit n forest region, whiph, tp 
tlvakurain, or according to some, 8ita, appeared Europeans generally, from the prevaience of 
aad eoiiimauded, them as a punishment for jungle fever, has ever been a sealed book. The 
their vanity always to wear such leaves. Dr. Juanga were discovered in 1854 by Mr.SamweU 
iShortt mentions that the legend of Killah is of the Bengal Civil Service, Superintendent of 
that a rislii commanded them to wesr the leaves, the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack, 

They believe that if they violated these com- Both sexes are eminently hideous, more 
inaitds they would be devoured by tigers. The especially the females, whose natural ugliness 
. women dance in a circle to the sound of a large is probably enhanced by hard labour, ex- 
drura beaten by the men, moving round and posure, and bad ‘ living, for all the drud- 
roiind in the same measured step, occasionally gery devolves on the women who seem to 
advancing towards the musicians and then re- suffer from scanty food also, whilst their 
treating, but keeping the body inclined towards husbands have a plump and well-fed appearance, 
the rausiciana. Their villages are in the The women are also supposed to suffer much 
clearings or openings in the forest ; are small from the cold by night, as they are prohibited 
with about six or eight families in poor and from using any covering whatever, and can 
mean thatched huts of wattle and dab, each only keep up the caloric during the cold season, 
family in its own dwelling. They have no by sleeping between two blazing fires. The 
lands, but sometimes assist in the cuUivation countenances of both sexes are coarse and re- 
of the neighbourhood. Their avocations are pulsive, theiiTaces are broad, noses flat and wide 
chiefly those of the chase, using the bow and in the nostrils, but in complexion not much 
arrow and dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and not darker than their neighbours, the Uryah,. though 
uufrequently snakes, of the flesh of which, es- the latter are a fine handsome race, whilst 
pecially that of the Python molurus, they are ^he Juanga are both ugly and diminutive, the 
very fond. Pjxcept the cow, they are omniverous. men rarely exceeding 5ift. 2 in. in height, 
Their usual food is insipid and nauseous roots whilst the tallest of the women is never above 4 
(tiinga, kurba and panialu,) and the seeds of ft- 3 in. or 4 ft. 4 in. The Juanga women> 
the jungle grasses. They have no system of are fond of ornaments, which they wear in 
caste. If th^v have any worship, it is one in- the nose, ears, and hair. That for the nose 
spired by a desire to avert evil ; they, however, is the ordinary nhut, or nose*ring of other 
deny that they worship any deity or " have any Indian tribes. In the ears are worn two or three 
image, but they pay homage to nameless spirits riu^s, and one larger ornament worn in the 
who inhabit the woods and mountains, and upper part of that organ ; this latter ofnament 
make offerings of a fowl, a goat, or rice, or spirits, is bell-shaped, and not untastefiil. The hair of 
to the genus loci. In the month Bysakh, they the w^ornen is worn after the shock order of 
oft’er libations to the manes of their deceased chevttlure, but gathered into a knot at the back 
ancestors. They bury their dead- ^Marriages of the head, and fastened by a string, each 
are arranged by the parents and are scenes of end of which terminates in a brass or silver 
revelling and drunkenness. They adhere to button. Sometimes, too, a bell-shaped or- 
one wife unless she prove unfruitful. Like many nament is worn in the hair and has not a bad 
of the hindoo races, they will not pronounce their appearance. The effect of the Juanga costume 
wives’ names. Tlieir language is not similar fo on a person who beholds one of these women 
Uria, and it shows that they are connected with for the first times is ludicrous enough, but it 
theMundah of Chotah Nagpore nn<l that their is in the dance that such appears pre-eminently 
nearest kinsmen are the Kheriah. But in their ridiculous. They dance in a circle to the 
present position they are isolated from all other music, or rather noise, of a large drum, beaten 
branches of the family, and they have no sus- by the men, which marks the time, moving 
pieion that they are connected with them, round and rouml in the same measured step, 
They receive the name of Patuah from the sole occasionally advancing towards the musicians, 
covering used by the women consisting of then receding from them, in the performance of 
bunches of leaves, before and behind, stuck into which the J uanga ladies evince a strong disposi^^ 
a waist-cord. tion to attitudinize and make display. 

The Tributary Mahals of Cuttack came into dance they bend gracefully forwar 
the possession of the Anglo-Indian government, angle of about 45 depees, the left band 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, holding the extremity of the long slriqgsof 
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JUANOA. 


JUA8M OR JUATHEM. 


beads, the right hand hanging down towards 
the knee. In such an attitude it must be 
evident that the stiff bundle of twigs in 
front will press inconveniently against the legs 
of the dancer as she bends forward, she there¬ 
fore pushes it between them towards the rear, 
■which necessarily forces up the rear bundle, 
and, as the materials of the sylvan crinoline 
are about as flexible as a birch broom, the 
effect of a dozen such tails bobbing up and 
down together in the dance is ludicrous to 
European eyes, though the Juanga themselves 
do not seem to consider the sight at all pro- 
motive of laughter. 

The Juanga know nothing of their origin, 
but are supposed to be descended from the 
aborigines ot the country, though some of 
them declare that the Tributary Mehal of 
Xionjur was the original scat of their race. 
Others, again, and the greater number, seem 
to have no idea that their ancestry had ever 
occupied otiur lands than those where they 
at present reside. These people have no caste, 
and declare that they worship no deity what¬ 
ever, but they certainly fear to offend a su¬ 
preme being, as evinced in the matter of their 
women’s costume. Moreover, when they find 
a particularly productive wild grape, or plum- 
tree, they sucritice a kid, fowl, and some rice 
to the spirits of the place, whose protection 
says Mr, Samwell, they implore, somewhat 
in these terms ;—‘‘ Lord, let the bears and 
tigers flee when they see us ; let them not 
meet us.” This tribe bury their dead without 
any peculiar ceremonies, and once a year, in 
the month Bysakh, oiler sacrifices and liba¬ 
tions to the spirits of their deceased ancestors. 
They have no priesthood amongst them, and no 
images are to be seen in their groves or about ' 
their houses. Juanga marriages are scenes of dis¬ 
gustingly drunken revelry, and all the mem¬ 
bers of the tribe, within a reasonable distance, 
assemble at the bride’s house, and escort her 
■with music and dancing to the house of the 
bridegroom ; the women then wash her feet 
in water tinged with turmeric, after whirh 
the elders complete tho niiirriage ceremony. 
This consists, apparently, in each elder tying 
the thumbs of the bridal pair together with 
a thread, after laying his hands on them in 
succession j then follows the nuptial feast, at 
which the men and women cat apart from 
each other, and the night is afterwards spent 
in dancing aiid drinking ; the festivities on 
these occasions coniiuuo for three days. 

TCho Juanga language bears no resemblance 
HjUl^Uriya, or any of ths dialects of the 
of Orissa, but our knowledge of 
mlfms still very imperfect. These people 
cat the flesh of all aimnals excei>t the cow. 


from which they abstain, not through any 
religious scruples it is said, but out of deferjsnee 
to the Dhekenal rajah, whose lands they 
are permitted to live on rent free, on condition 
of supplying him, when required, with ardent 
spirits, which they distil from mhowa flowers 
and wild honey which is very pentiful in those 
jungles. The men, also, are bound to serve 
him as coolies, for the conveyance of his 
baggage when he travels through the district, 
and to beat the jungle when he hunts, which 
latter duty they consider a pastime ; as, next 
to killing game themselves, their greatest 
pleasure is to see it killed by others. Their 
quickness of sight, too, iu tracking a wounded 
animal is quite wondeiful ; for when no trace 
of a hoof is perceptible to the European sports¬ 
man, the Juanga will discover a deer’s track, 
even sonie hours after the animal may have 
passed over fallen leaves and ground the least 
calculated for trackii>g an animal. They also 
hunt with dogs, of which they possess a very 
useful breed, but they have no fire-arms. 
T'heir expertness with the bow is quite asto¬ 
nishing and at eighty yards they will hit a very 
small mark and it is considered no feat to shoot 
a hare at full speed, or a bird upon the wing 
—the latter being generally shot with blunt 
arrows. Their bows are generally of bamboo, 
and 80 powerful are they, ns to send an arrow 
through and through a wild hog or deer; 
but they do not care to medrlle with the large 
animals, and have an especial dread of tho 
benr and tiger. This tribe do nut hohl any 
land, and appear to have a strong aversion to 
agriculture, or any other laborious employment. 
They possess but few dojneslic animals, and 
I these they rarely kill except for sacrificiHi 
I purposes ; thus they have to depend on tho 
produce of the clmse to supply them with 
flesh, but game of all kind is so plentiful in 
those jungles, that the Juanga need never be 
iu want of aniiUHl food. The flesh of snakes 
is, by them, considered a peculiar delicacy, 
but their ordinary diet consists of edible grass, 
seeds, and roots, which must be an uiipalatablo 
and little nourishing kind of aliment ; however, 
as before stated, the men show no symptoms of 
insufficiency of diet, for they appear phimp 
and sufficiently fed, but the women have a 
meagre and half starved look, though, perhaps, 
this arises as much from want of clothing, as 
the absence of sufficient iiourislrment; for a 
certain degree of warmth is quite as essential 
as food, to maintain either man or beast in 
healthy condition. The Cheneboo of the 
(jimtoor and Masulipatam jungles much resem¬ 
ble the Juanga in their habits, and the jungles 
of Malabar contain the Holier race whose 
women, np till A. D. 1830, were in the prac¬ 
tice of attending the market of Mangalore, in 
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JUBALPUR. 


JUBBULPOUE. 


similar ve?fetable costume.— Dr. Colburn's 
Journal, No. 395, Oci: 1861. 

JIJANSA. Hind. Hedysarumalhagi.— 

JlfARi. A river in Tonk. 

JtJAUI. Hind. Syringa enaodi also 
Sorghum vulgare. 

JUASM or JUATHEM, an Arabian tribe. 
See Joaslimi— Ouseley's Travels^ Vol. /. p. 154. 

JUB. Beng. Barley, Hordeum hexasticbion. 

JBB. See Somal: Beer-us-sornal. 

JUBA. Hind. Hibiscus Jlosa-ainensis. 

, JUBALPUR. The head-quarters of the dis¬ 
trict of the same name, is situated in east 
longitude 79'^ 59' 43" and in north latitude 23® 
9'31'^ on the banks of the Nerbudda, in the 
Central Provinces of India. 

The district is one of the largest and most 
populous ill the Central Provinces, and is bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Panna andMaihir, on the 
east by Rewar, on the south of Maudla, Seoni, 
andNarsinghpur, and on the west by the Damoh. 
It lies between latitude 22'^ 40' and 24® 8' 
north, and between longitude 8U G' and 79^^ 
35' east and contains an area of 4,261 square 
miles. The main body of the district is a 
large plain of rich soil watered by ilie Narbada, 
,the Paret, and the lliran, extending from Sihora 
on the north to the Bhera and Lameta ghats 
of the Narbada on the south, and from llum- 
bhi on the east of Sankal where the Hiran 
unites with the Narbada, on the west* 
About nine miles from Jubalpore on the 
south-west, a considerable Extent of tolerably 
pure and beautifully saccharine white limestone 
is seen, the river cuts a deep channel through 
the mass of this rock, exposing sheer vertical 
surfaces of the white limestones in places 220 
feet high it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the picturesque effect of the varied outline and 
colour of the whole. The locality is well 
known as the “ marble rocks." Coal is found at 
Ramghat, Lametagbat, and near Singapur on 
the Malianadi. The latter seam is eighteen 
inches thick, and is said to be poor and 
unworkable. The Lametaghat coal, pro¬ 
mises well. Iron is found in more than a 
hundred places, of which the principal are 
Simra, Gogri, Oolia, Agaria, Dalrora, Jauti, | 
Fanagar, and Lameta. The iron is worked 
entirely by native processes. The popula¬ 
tion of the district amounts to 620,201 
souls, or about 145 per square mile. The 
non-agriculturists exceed the agriculturists by 
about 35,000. The people are for the most 
part Gond, Gond-Ilajput, Lodhi, Ponwar, 
Kurmi, Kahar, Dhimar, Dher and Ghamar. 

• There are also brahmans, both from the Maha¬ 
rashtra, and from Mathura; Kayaths from Farak- 
habad and elsewhere, and mahomedans. There 
are now no Gond landholders of any importance. 


but there are some Lodhi chiefs who once 
possessed a local celebrity. 

The following woods from Jubbulpore, were 
sent to the Exhibition of 1862 : viz. 


Tectona grandis. 

Vatica roDusta,oi'Surrye. 
Jiomrassee... ..... ,, 

Cordia Macleodii. 

Dbengiui. Hind. 

Terminalia arjuuai 
Saj.; kovvab. „ 

Ffcerocarpua—Beejah. ,, 
Zizyphus xylopyra or 
glabra Ghattoo. Hind. 

Trosnm. „ 

Conooarpiis latifolia. 

Dliowrah. Hind, 

Boswell i a thurifera. 

Serlee.. Hind. 

Zyziphus jujuba, 

Bher. ,, 

Mimosa Arabica, 

Babul. ,, 

Kbumee. .. Hind. 

Gunjah. ,, 

Acacia sin.sa. Siris. ,, 
Nauclea cordifolia 

Hurdoo.. ,, 

j Naiicloa parvifolia. 

I Kaim. HiND. 

j N. orientalis. Pindra. „ 

i Jymuugul. „ 


Acaoia leucopbloea ? 

Robnee. Hind, 

Loudya. n 

Conocarpus mysoti- 
folium Kardahee. ,, 

Eugenia jambolaua, | 

Taman. ,, 

Diilbcrgia sissoo. 

Tin or Sisso. „ 

Pandnr. „ 

Careya arborea. 

Kumbee. ,, 

Hurrab. j, 

Bassia luugifolia, 

Mowah. „ 

Diospyros ebenum 
A.qclepias rosea. 

Dmdhee. „ 

Uvaria, jp. Karee, ,, 
Qrewia tilitefolia. 

Damin. ,, 

Dalbergia latifolia. 

Bissoo. ,, 

Acacia procera. 

Qurraroe. ,, 

Ccdrela tuna. Toon. ,, 
Hardwickia binata. 

Unjun. „ 


It will be observed that many of the botani-* 
cal names and synonyms are incompatible.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. o/ 18G2. 

JUBBULP()RE HEMP, Crotalaria tenuifo- 
lia, is a perennial plant, native of Coromaudel, 
which grows to 6 or 9 feet high and yields this 
fibre. It is considered equal to Russian hemp, 
and bears a heavier weight. 


Kind and quality of 
rope. 

cZ 

Govern- j 
iiient 
Proof. 

Breaking 

weight. 

Oiled Jubbulpore Hemp, 

las. 

o 

.a 

(Jt. qr, 10. 

Artillery Traces. 

Uutarred do, superior four 

3 

36 0 0 

43 2 0 

Strand, plain laid.. . 

Untarred Dhunchee (Kes- 
chynomeae cannabina 

3i 

42 0 0 

83 0 0 

Rox), Segbania aculeata. 

3i 

49 0 0 

75 0 0 

Pino apple fibre. 

J!Li 

42 0 0 

57 0 0 


A good deal of the value of this plant ia 
supposed to be the result of the climate and 
soil in wliich it ia grown. 

JUBANEE. Beng. Lovage, Ligusticum 


ajouan. 

JUBAR. The Bibor, Jubar, and Kulta or 
Koiita, are populations to the north and east 
of the Abor and Mishmi ,localities, on the 
drainage of the Brahmaputra, 

JUBBULPORE, the total area of the district 
of Jubbulpore, inclusive of Bijeragogurli, and 
the villages of Nagode and Myhere lying within 
this tahsil proved'to be 4,301 square mile^, 
Filibheet the chief town of the Jehanabad sub- 
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JUDGALl OR JETHGALI. 

division of the Bareilly district, has a population | 
of 27,000 souls inhabiting 6,116 houses. It 
derives its name from a sect of Bunjarra called 
^^Pecrea,” and ‘*Bheet/'a structure,or anything 
raised above the ground, the entire name im¬ 
plying the lodgment or “ Tanda** of Peerea 
Bunjarra. They first established themselves at a 
place now called “old Pilibheet/* and removed 
to the site of the present town about the year 
1740 on the invitation of Hafiz Eahinat 
Khan, the then ruler of Bareilly, and in fact 
of all Rohilcund / the town was subsequently 
fortified, and the old bastions and curtains of 
it ore still standing though dilapidated and 
broken. Pilibheet is the great emporium of 
northern Bareilly and the adjacent Tend and 
hills, and its timber and rice marts are un¬ 
equalled in all Ilohilcmid. The far famed Pili¬ 
bheet rice is grown in the northern low Terai 
lands, and the finest and best quality sells at 
3 seers per rupee, whilst the price of the 
coarser or inferior description varies from 8 ' 
to 11 seers per rupee. Numbers of flat bottom¬ 
ed boats are annually built at Pilibheet ami 
floated down to Futteligurb, where they ordi¬ 
narily sell for about 200, or 250 rupees each. 

JUBHA, is a long outer garment, generally of 
cloth, worn by learned and respectable roahome' 
dans, it is a large wrapping gown, with sleeves, 
at the wrists, but wide above, open in front, 
^nd so wide, as to admit of being folded 
round the body; the one side lapping broad¬ 
ly over the other ; it very much resembles 
the Persian barouuee,** but in Persia is com¬ 
monly made of coarser materials. The Kho- 
rasani jubha is most commonly made of brown, 
or reddish grey woollen; and frequently of 
earners hair. It is a very good external cover¬ 
ing, its close texture not readily admitting 
the w^et, and in a great measure excluding the 
wind. In India, it is made of misliii or 
cotton, or chintz.— Journey into 
JChorasan^ p. 260. 

JUBHLA. See Sudra. 

JUBUSA. Beng. Hebrew Manna plant. 
Albagi maurorum. 

JUBUNSEBIE. A river near Momunpoor 
in Kungpoor. 

JUCH-CHEE. A lying-in woman. 

JUD-^A. At the present day, the only 
important town within the limit of Jiuioea, 
is Hebron, anciently called Arba and Heijnth- 
Arba. It is twenty miles from Jerusa- 
letti* Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac were buried 
near Hebron in the cave of the Machpelah. 
Gen. XXV. 7» 8, 9, 10.) Their tombs arc pre- 
tend^ly shown by the mahomedaii population.; 
—Robinson's Travels in Palestine and Syria, 
Pol. /, p, 1B6. 

JUDAISM. See Karund. Semitic races. 
^UDDEfl. A dese of mashaekh. 


JITGGUT COONT. 

JUDEN-PECH. Grr. Bitumen. 
JUDGALI or JETHGALI. The language 
of Lus, is almost similar to that of Sind. 
The name is evidently derived from that of the 
tribe. — Potliugfr's Travels in Belooeliisian 
and Semde, p. *60. 

JUDl MAllA. Maleal. Grapto phylUira 
hortense.—AVe.?. 

JUDISll rHlRA. Thirty princes in a regu¬ 
lar lineal descent from Ju,dutJtira succeeded 
him on the throne of Indrapastha, but, ex¬ 
cepting their names, little more has been re¬ 
corded of them. The last of the Pandoo race 
was Ka'heruaka, who is said to have been de¬ 
throned and put to death by his own minister, 
JU DOON, a patlian race who inhabit a 
tract below the Hussunzye country and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeila, tvnd thence stretching west¬ 
ward. In this tivict the most notable place is 
Mount Malmbun, of classical celebrity. They 
have been supposed to be Rajputs, but they are 
pathans who speak Pushtoo. The Judoon never 
molested British subjects or lands, and up to 
1850, the British had no relations with them. 

Beyond the Judoon country on the north¬ 
west, is Booneer or Bunoor. It is a rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hindoo Coosh downwards to hills which com¬ 
mand the Churnla valley and the central plain 
of tlie Eusufzye. On its western frontier, 
again, lies the Swat territory. The Boonere 
people could muster a force of some thou¬ 
sands ; tiiey appear to be on good terras with 
their neighbours, the Swatee. In 1849 they 
aided some British subjects, at Loondkhor in 
Eusufzye, who refused to pay revenue ; but they 
had generally abstained from molesting Bntiah 
subjects. Near them are the Swat, Raneezye and 
lower Osmankheyl tribes, the two latter being 
subordinate to the former.— Gamphell^ p* 87. 

JUDOO-PALUNG, Bxng. Salicoruia in- 
dica. 

JUDWAR. Arab. Curcuma zedoaria. 
JUFT. Rus. Jufien. Ger. Russia leather. 

J UGANI CHUKUR. Tel ? Hiud. Gmelina 
arborea.— 

JUGDALIK. A village and pass in Aff- 
ghanistan, so named from the former abun¬ 
dance of the Jigde, or Sanjid (Eloeagnuf) of 
which not a tree was found by Moorcrofi.— 
MoorctofVs Travels, Vol. II. p. 872. See 
Jagdalah. 

JUGGERNAUTH TURKOPUNCHANUM, 
Sanscrit tutor to Sir William Jones, compiled 
the digest of Hindoo laws, under the patronage 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

JUGQURI. Can. Mar. also Kurwat, CaK. 
Mar. Antiaris saccidora. 

JUQGUT COONT, the point of land beyond 
Dwarios, the last stronghold of the Yadu race 
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JUOLAKS RKGIA. 


jCglaks regia. 


wlicn their power was extinguished. It was 
at Juggut Coont, the Jigat point, of English 
maps, where the Badhail, a branch of the 
Rahtor, established themselves.— Tod'i 
jasthan, Vol. I. 409 ; ii. 217. 

JUG HI, Mezeiig, and Luli are tribes class- 
ed as mussulmans in Bokhara, but they seem 
to be similar to gypsies, their women go unveil¬ 
ed, and the men are careless in their religious 
duties. Numbers of them are established at 
Bokhara, and other towns, as medical men and 
telling fortunes and horse dealings ; such as 
lead a wandering life, encamp in tents of a 
coarse cotton stuff called ** bez.** They have 
permission to halt near all the lakes and rivers 
of the Khanat, whenever those places are not 
previously occupied by Uzbeks 5 in conseqtienco 
of which a great number of them are dispersed 
along the banks of the Zarafshau, near Sa¬ 
markand, while others encainj) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Karakul. 

JUGLANDACEiE, tlie walnut tribe, an 
order of plants, including many valuable timber 
trees. There are in the East Indies, three 
species of the genus Juglans and three of 
Engelhaidtia, viz. Roxburghiana, Wallicliiana, 
and Colebrookiana.— Uoxb^ 

JUGLANS ARGUTA. Wallich. Tbeet- 
kya, ButtM. Grows in Burmali, J. regia, in 
Central A 3 ia,Engelhar(ltia lloxburghianain the 
mountains on the north east of India, and E. 
Wallichii at Penang and Singapore. But 
though the great portion of the genus Juglans 
has been now placed under Carya, common in 
North America, J. regia extends from Greece 
and Asia Minor, over Lebanon and Persia, 
probably all along the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Himalayas, it is abundant in Cashmere, Sirmore, 
Kemaon, and Nepal. A new species occurs on 
Caucasus; and J. argutn, was found by I)r. 
Wallich as far south as Taong Oong.— lioylds 
III. Him, Bot p. 842. Voir/t. Roxb. 

JUGLANS CAMIRIUM. Loufi. Syn. of 
Aleurites triloba. 

JUGLANS CATAPPA. Loue. Syn. of 
Terminalia catappa.— Linn, 

JUGLANS REGIA.— 

Than, Khor, Ka, Darga Starga of Ladak. 

of Chenab and Ravi, Ughs ; Waghz, of Trans- 
Ka botong of Ladalr. Indus. 

Walnut tree. Eno. Akrot, ......PcBS, Hind. 

Dun of Kangra^ Charinaghz... ,» 

The Walnut tree grows throughout Central 
Asia and according to Darwin occurs wild in the 
Caucasus^ and N. W. Himalaya. In JulJundur, 
however, it is not a forest tree, but is cultivated 
by zemindars on their own estates. I he 
trunk of a very old tree is from 15 to 18 feet; 
wood hard, light and strong, of a dark brown 
colour, beautifully veined^ and receives a high 
polish ; the wood is used principally for cabinet 


] making purposes, and for gunsiocks; not sub¬ 
ject to worms, nor liable to warp. It is there a 
good limber tree, and bears a fruit in much 
esteem. It is found in the Sutlej valley between 
iiampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 7,006 
to 9,000 feet. This fruit ripens well at Pangi, 
but not much higher, and its pericarp contains 
tannic and gallic acid in abundance. The nut 
is emulsive, and very rich in a valuable drying 
oil. 'J'ho walnut, is found in particularly 

great abundance, on the shores of the Caspian 
sea, but it has been so long naturalized iu Eu¬ 
rope, as to give it a place among the European 
trees. The wood is soft and flexible, and 
easily worked, but while young is of little 
value, being very white, and liable to be at¬ 
tacked by the wortn, but as it grows older, the 
colour becomes brown, sometimes very beauti¬ 
fully veined. In the south of France, the 
wooden shoes of the peasantry are made of 
walnut. That wood is considered the best 
which has grown in a dry soil, although, in 
such a situation, the timber is not so quick of 
grpvvth, as when the ground is rich and moist. 
In the N. W. Himalaya, the tree grows wild, 
but the cultivated trees yield the really good 
fruit, of which two kinds are sold, one with a 
thick shell, and one which has a thin shell, 
called kaghazi akhrot’*; is more esteemed, 
and sells at a higher price. In Kanawar wal¬ 
nuts sell at 1,000 per rupee. Punji is famous 
for them and the tree grows there at an eleva* 
tion from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. In those 
regions, the tree is valuable for the fruit as 
well as the wood, which from old trees is dark- 
colourcd and handsome. 

The husks and roOt of the walnut both yield 
a dye, which is much used by gypsies and thea¬ 
trical performers fer staining the skin brown. 
It is also useil by cabinet-makers and joiners 
to stain white and yellow woods of a dark** 
brown or black colour, like that of the walnut. 
In the preparation of tl»e dye from the husks, 
they sh(Aild be allowed to rot, and then boiled 
in water, adding to the decoction fresh water, 
according to the colour required to be produced 
by the solution. The sap of tlie walnut tree 
contains a large quantity of saccharine matter ; 
and iu some countries the trees arc tapped lot 
the purpose of obtaining the sap, which by 
evaporation is converted into sugar. It is also 
in many parts of Europe and Asia fermented 
and made into wine, and a spirit is also dis-^ 
tilled from ii. The leaves of the walnut, as 
well as other p|rts of the tree, contain a large 
proportion of alkali in them and in soixm parts 
of France tliey are collected and burned for the 
sake of the potash contained in the ashes. 
The bark of the leaves, the husks, and the oil 
of the walnut have all been used in medicine, 
and had at one time a great repututiou. All 
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JAQANNATHA. 


JULLAXBA, 


parts of Ibe pl.int, Excepting the albumen of the 
seed, possess a bitter principle, which acts as a 
tonic and an anthelmintic, and has been its 
gpreat recommendation as a medicine. Cowley, 
in his ‘ Plants/ sums up the virtues of the 
walnut in the following lines ;— 

On barren scalps .she makes fresh honours grow. 

Her timber is for various uses good : 

The carver she supplies with useful wood. 

She makes tho painter’s fading colours last. 

A table she affords us, and repast* 

K’eu while we feast, her oil oiir lamp supplies. 

T*he rankest poison by her virtues dies; 

The mad dog’s foam and taint of raging skies. 

Tho Pontic king, who Jived where poisons^grew, 

Skilful ill antidotes, her virtues knew.” 

Anglers’eraploy an infusion of the leaves or 
husks for pouring upon the earth, in order to 
procure worms, which it speedily Ibrings) to 
the surface.— Eag, Cyc* Mr. Samwell in the 
“ Asiatic Researches'^ Colburn's Journal 
Uniiei Service Magazine, No. 395, Oct. 1861, 
p, 232. Darwin. Col, Lake quMinrf Balfour, 
p, 138, in Powell's Hand-Book, Vol. /. p. 538. 
Clegivorn's Punjab Report, ju. 65. O'Shangh^ 
nessy, p. 605. The Book of Trees, p. 141, 142. 
Cleghorn's Punjab ReiKtrl, by Dr. Honigberger, 
p. 292. 

JUGLANS THICOCCA. 

'iVsoung*Iot*wali... Bunif. 

This tree is found on the banks of the streams 
in the Pegu district, but is scarce :-~it is a 
hard strong timber. Wood, white colored, 
adapted to every purpose of house-building.— 
Mo 0/ell and. 

JUGNI. Hind. Oxide of manganese. 
See Injni. 

JUGO-DE-LIMON. Sp. Lemon juice. 
Citric acid. 

JUQ-UAJ. Hind. Amongst the hindoos 
of India, the act of abdication confers the title 
of Jugraj ; or when they conjoin the authority 
of tho son with the father, the heir is styled 
Jivaraj. Four instances of this are on record 
in the annals of Boondi.— Tod, 

JUG RANI Hind. Queen of the world. 

JUQUDDHATIU. Sans, from jAgAt, the 
world, and dhatri, an upholder. 

JAGUDISHA. Sans, from the world 
and iahU, lord. 

JAGaDGOUIH. Sans, from jAglit, the 
world, and gourli, light yellow. 

JAGANNATHA. Sans, from jHgnt, the 
world, and naiMilt, a lord The temples of 
Jagannat'ha in Orissa have been endowed by 
several rich hindoos; raja Ram Krishnn-deva 
gave two villages, the rents of which were 
about 4,000 rupees annually : Nimoo-mulHkn 
of Calcutta gave daily one rupee, or Rs. 365 
annually ; and his children continue the 


donation. It was supposed by Ward that not 
less than 100,000 rupees a year are drawn 
from the hindoos by the brahmuna of this 
temple.— View of the Hindus, VoK 
II. p. 9. 

JAGANNAT’HA-KSHETUA. Sans. 
the worhJ, nat*ho, a lord, and ksbetrS, a place. 
JUGUT, a river of Almorah. 

JUGUT KOONT. Hind. The world’s end, 
on the coast of Saurashtra.— Tod. See Juggut, 
JUGUT MUDUN. Beng. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. Jnsticia gendarussa. 

JUGUT-MU. Beks, also^ Kali-Shumbali. 
Hind. Justicia gendarussa. 

JUGYU-DOOMOOR. Beng. Wild fig. 
Ficus glomerata. 

JUHAD-FI.SUBEEL-ILLAII, a holy war 
of the mahoraedans ; a jahat. 

JUIIAZ (lit, a ship), or Bayra, a ceremony. 
JUI-PONA. Beng. Rhinacanthus communis. 
Ncc". 

JUJIA or JAZIA. Pers, A poll tax, 
levied at YVzd on the Paraees. See Jazia. 

JUJUBE TREE. Eng. Zizyphus jujuba. 
— Lam. “ Unab” is the jujube fruit. 

JUK. Hind. Irapatiens, Sp, 

JUL AM ERICH, a Kurd territory north 
of the pashalik of Bagdad., See Iran ; Kur¬ 
distan. 

JULDARA. Pu.vj, Armcniaca vulgaris.*— 
Lam. 

JULG, Dr., a great Turanian scholar. 

JUL GURGUR. Beng. Coix aquatica, 
JULIAN ERA, invented by Joseph 
Julius Scaliger about the middle of the 16th 
century, is a period of 7980 years, arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
sun, moon and indiction, or of the numbers 28, 
19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the Ist 
January of the 70Cth year before the creation. 

JULIDINA, a group of fishes of the family 
Labridae. 

JULIENNE OIL, Oil of Hesperia matro- 
nalis. 

JUL-JATRA. On the I4th (Sudi), or 29tli, 
is a solemn festival in honour of Vishnu. It is 
called the Jul-jatra, from being performed on 
the water, Jul.” The rana, chiefs, n^iois- 
ters, and citizens, go in procession to the lake, 
and adore the *• spirit of the waters,*^ on which 
floating lights are placed, and the whole surface 
is ilbiminated by a grand display of pyroteohny. 
On this day, Vishnu rises from his slumb^ 
of four months /* a figurative expression to 
denote the sun’s emerging from the cloudy 
months of the periodical floods.— Rajas* 
than, Vol. I. p, 598. 

JULLALEA, or Khakeea, a class of 
faqirs. 
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JULLAL or J ALLAL, the terrible attributes 
ot the deity. 

JULLAL-UD-DIN-KA-KUNDAN, a cere- 

moiiy. 

JUL.\LABAT), a name given by Akbar to 
tbe town of Arnil on the banks of the Jumna 
after , his own title of Jalal-ud-Din. By a 
public edict he abolished the salutation of 
** Salam Alaikoom/* substituting Allaho 
Akbar,’* and the reply of ** Jitl-i-jalaliho in 
both of which are parts of his name, Julal- 
ood-Deen Mahomed Akbar.** The Sipah 
Salar was ordered to see that the same ex¬ 
clamation^ were made at meals ; and the 
Aftabi, the rupee, and several other coins of 
his reign as well as his seal, bore the inscrip¬ 
tion Allaho Akbar Jal-i Jallaliho. There are 
several instances of Arail being mentionc.d 
prior to Akbar*3 time. In tlie Tavikh-i- 
Budaoni it is stated that the pergunnah of 
Arail was in A. H. 977, before the composition 
of the Ayeen-i-Akberee, given in jageer to 
raja Ram Chund — Elliot's Sn2^2J. Gloss. 

JULLANDHUR. The Kohistan of Jullan- 
dhur is interesting ethnologically. The revenue 
of the rajah of Mundi is reckoned at four lacs 
of rupees a year, much of which is derived from 
salt and the half is paid to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Tne hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri 
pass, in the Jullandhur Kohistan, seldom 
contain more than from lifteen to twenty 
houses, Single houses are numerous, and, 
from being scattered amongst the fields, give 
an agreeable variety to the bold landscape. 
This distribution of houses arises from lands 
available for cultivation being usually of 
small extent and widely separated, and conse¬ 
quently unable to support large communi¬ 
ties, It is also imperatively necessary for tbe 
husbandman not to place a ravine or any 
other impediment between his but and his 
fields, as all communication with them would 
probably be cut otl' during the greater part of 
tbe raius, an important season of the year in 
India. The natives of Sookeyt, Mundee, and 
Kooloo, in the Kohistan of the Jullundhur, 
have sallow complexions but appear to be of 
the same race as the inhabitants of Busahir. 
In fact many of the coolies employed iu carry¬ 
ing baggage between Simla and Kalkn are men 
jfrom these States, who are attracted there by 
the wf|||||||||||iii average one aiina a day in their 
own but from four to six annas on the 

left biflOBlie Sulh'j. Tlie men arc generally 
tall but lew of them are handsome. 

ManyH^K young women are pretty, but at 
the or 25 become coarse amt stout. 

The both sexes is nearly the same. 

Itcofl^Bofa drab-colored woollen frock, 
trow^^^ltho same, or of leather, and a flat 


skull cap, generally black, with sandals made 
of coarse grass. Tbe woollen cloth called 
puttoo is manufactured by themselves and 
resembles thick coarse blanketing. It is sold 
in pieces of 10 inches in width and about 21 
feet in length at 2 Rs. 8 As., or 3 Ks. a piece, 
according to the quality. Both sexes wear a 
girdle around the waist, and tlie men generally 
go bare-legged during the hot weather. They 
seldom, if ever, wear shoes, the richer classes, 
however, wear worste<i stockings and shoes 
when they go out. The women, instead of ilia 
cap, sometimes have a colored piece of cloth 
tied round the head, and occasionally twist 
their hair into one long plait, the end of which 
is then ornamented with slips of colored cloth 
or shreds of worsted. The plait h by no 
means unbecoming to the young. The dress 
of the women on the wesicrn side of the 
Seukandir range consists of a tightly fitting 
body and sleeves with a full petticoat having 
a broad border at the bottom. Their favorite 
color is a light yellowisli cliocolate, whilst the 
border is generally of a deep blue or of some 
other dark color. A veil is thrown over the 
head and shoulders, as in the plains. If they 
meet a Kuropean they stop and turn their 
backs to him until he has passed. The men 
dress pretty much in the same manner as those 
on the plains. The women of Kooloo and the 
adjoining states are inordinately fond of orna¬ 
ments. These are of the usual description, with 
the exception of mother o’pcarl amulets, which 
both men and women use, consisting of small 
thin plates of mother o’pcarl of various sizes 
and engraved with mystical figures. Several 
of these are hung around the neck and hang 
conspicuously on the chest. Polyandry is 
said to be unknown amongst them, nor are 
they guilty of infanticide, but polygamy is ge¬ 
neral. Travelling is generally performed in 
the janpaim by those who can alford it. The 
janpaun is like a large tray with a pair of 
bamboo shafts behind as well us in front. Ladies 
have theirs covered over with scarlet cloth. 
All agricultural labors, with the exception of 
ploughing, are performed by the women, while 
the men sit idling at home, grain crops are 
cut with the sickle, and burdens are usually 
carried in the kilta or large conical baskets 
hapging over the shoulders on to the back, 
which is the general mode of carrying loads iu 
the Himalaya mountains. 'I he mountaineers 
of those parts had long been in the habit of 
ill treating their wives, and on the introduction 
of English laws the desertion of their hus¬ 
bands by the women was pretty general. The 
men of Kooloo laid their grievances before the 
proper authority, by whom they were ^old that 
since, before the British rule, they valued their 
cattle more than Ihcir wiv'^s, they must now 
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th^ CCistom, and fake greater care of 
their wives, a system of valuation they evidently 
6ould not appreciate, as wives were more plenti* 
ful than cattle. About Subathoo one some¬ 
times sees infimts wrapped up like little mum- 
mies and laid in such a position that a small rill 
wafer jC/flls on their lif^ads. These infnnts are 
ziflliy watched by some elderly female whilst 
^ \mothers are employed in the fields. The 
believe that this ordeal strengthens the 
^and renders them hardy, and that it 
ysentery and various other diseases. 
But the common object is to keep them asleep, 
and this is found to bb the most eiTectnal 
means of so doing. It is not known whe¬ 
ther the inhabitants of the mountainous 
district on the right bank of the Sutlej adopt 
this plan or not. They dread the evil eye, 
and have recourse to witch finders, who 
feign the power of discovering evil spirits 
which wander over the mountains in the tangi¬ 
ble form of witches. If a cow or any other 
livinvi creature die, its death is immediately 
attributed to some evil eye, and a witch finder 
is employed to discover it. This impostor 
having selected some old woman who had no 
means of propitiating him by gifts, places his 
victim in the centre of a group, whilst all 
interested in (he c<<se sit around her in n 
circle. He then dances round the poor creature, 
and ultimj^tely nods his head towards her, 
whereupon all the lookers on do the same, 
which coincidence is deemed a sntlicient 
proof of guilt. Formally she was suhscrjnonily 
condemned to be burnt to deatli. But sirn^e 
that district became a Britisli province and 
these inhuman proceedings liavc not been al- 
lowc<l to take place, they declare the victim 
of their superstitious credulity an outcast, and 
refuse her the commonest necessaries of life, 
thus she is abandoned to her fate, and would 
probably starve to death, but for the timely gift 
of a goat or a sheep by some oije of her rela¬ 
tives to the witch (inder, who forthwith fastens 
the guilt on some other person in the hope of 
extorting a present, in a similar mattner from 
the relatives of the person last accused. 

The inhabitants of the Cliurnha range apnear 
to be a (litferent race of men. They are shorter 
and appear much stronger, and are certainly 
cleaner about their persons. They call them¬ 
selves Rajpoots, and say they belong to the 
Guddeejat. TTiey are sharp and able to im¬ 
pose upon their less knowing neighbours. Most 
of the witch finders arc of the Chumba Guddee. 
IVhen Etiropeans made their first appearance in 
the Kangra valley these men had very slight 
notions of caste and would eat or drink any 
thhiif the former gave them, wdierea?, since 
their contact with the natives of the plains, they 
have become as higotted us any hindu. Tlie 


Chtimba Guddec may always be knoiiifii by 
their peculiar conical caps, with lappets to iurii 
down over the ears like an English travelling 
cap. As the traveller proceeds from the plains 
into the interior it is very interesting to remark 
the gradual change in the features, from the 
Hindoostani to the Tartar-IiJce countenance of 
the Lahonli. These last area totallydistinCTrace 
from the people of Kooloo or the Chumba Qaddi 
raiiae. The Lahouli are a short sturdy set 
of men, very Ugly and filthily dirty. The wo¬ 
men are decidedly plain. The costume of both 
sexes consists of a pair of loose woollen draw¬ 
ers, with a frock of the same material, whilst a 
wrapper is also often wound around the body 
by being thrown over the shoulders and fasten¬ 
ed by a brass clasp in front. Their dress, gene¬ 
rally of a black color, is of a kind of plaid, and 
their caps are of the same. The women wear 
their hair either in long plaits fastened at the 
back of the head with a profusion of red wool 
and colored threads, or comb it back off the 
forehead, tying it in a lump behindhand adorn¬ 
ing it in a similar manner. Around the fiat 
circular caps are strung large white shells like 
cowries, glass beads, and pieces of amber. 
Aromid their neck, both men and women wear 
amulets of mother o’peavl, pieces of amber, tur¬ 
quoises and other precious stones. Each man 
lias, hanging to his belt, a tinder pouch and a 
brass instrument for striking fire ; with many 
other non-dcscript imploinents. They spend 
six mf)nth8 of each year in Kulu on account of 
the severity of the winter season in Lahoul. 
Tne greater part of that time they pass in dan¬ 
cing and drinking. On their jubilees, tliey set 
off fireworks and make a tremendous noise, 
whilst the women dance. These exhibitions do 
not terminate until they arc all too drunk to 
continue them. All vhe mountaineers are fond 
of spirituous liquors, especially of brandy, but 
do not often drink to excess. In their orgies, 
the women arw ridiculously decked out, 
especially the aged dames. Many of the young 
damsels have beautiful eyes, of which they make 
the utmost use. Their characteristic costume, 
their long cues of hair, and felt caps stuck 
coquettishly on one sifle,au(l the peculiar bunchy 
knot peeping out behind, to say nothing of the 
ornaments, produce a most ludicrous effect, 
whilst they shuffle and wriggle their bodies 
about in the dance. The men continue either 
quietly looking on or beat tom-to’ 
instruments. It is a custom to ad 
of adjacent towns, villages, or place' 
the place and town are spoken of ai 
T'ira ; the Bui Dhoon is called Soo" 
also Kangra Bhawiin ; and Pallam 
are terms commonly used. 

The followiitg elevations obtained 
A. Cunningham arc to be taken 
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mations, they may be 100 feet either more or 
leas than the truth :— 

Adinanagur, ft. liJOO Hoshiarpoor, ft. 1200 

Pathankot. 1200 Kumleh-gurh..... 4258 

Noorpoor. 1605 Nan Ghaut. 2009 

Kotila. 1370 Rajapoor ditto.... 2500 

Kangra. 2647 JSekunder ditto... 6430 

Joala Mukhi... 1805 Jaintri ditto. 5632 

Tira. 2470 Gognr pass. 4900 

Mundi. 2637 j Tiri ditto. 6484 

Sultnripoor. •... 4584 

Kangra is situated in latitude 31® 57’; 

longitude 76® 4*. Near Jullundhur, just alter 
leaving Buttail is a heap of stones in the centre 
of the road. This is a cairn formed by Tartar 
tribes, who invariably pass them on their riglit 
hand as well as throw a fresh stone on tlie pile. 
These piles of stones are noticed in Lloyd’s 
and Gerard’s ** Travels in the Himalaya” 
also in the Travels of the Russian Mission 
through Mongolia to China, by George 
Timkowski, and in the Journal of the Ben¬ 
gal Asiatic Society, April 1859, page 385. 
These must not be confounded with the conical 
piles raised on conspicuous points or peaks in 
honor of their gods by almost every tribe of 
mountaineers in the world, whilst they are in a 
stale of barbarism. It is also a favorite prac¬ 
tice of the Mongols in Central Asia to erect 
these heaps to the honor of their gods, by whom 
they are called obos.” A curious custom 
is practised in the neighbourhood of Mun- 
di-nuggur in the Bul-Dhoon or valley of 
Sookeyt Mundi in the Kohistan of Jullundhur 
where the women, gaily dressed, assemble in 
groups to greet the stranger with songs as he 
enters each village for which honor he is ex¬ 
pected to bestow a rupee on each knot. 

The following trees are of frequent occur¬ 
rence in topes and avenues in the Jullundur 
Doab ; — 

Acacia Arabica. Melia seinpervireiis. 

Acacia airisso. Salmalia Malabarica. 

Dalbergia siasoo. Cordia latifolia. 

Acacia modeata. Ficus rcligios.'v. 

Ehretia locvis. Ficus Indica. 

Morus. 

— Qleghom^s Punjab Report, p. 83. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 408, No. 
CCII, Api il 1849. Moorcroffs TraceU. Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society^ April 1839, pp, 324, 
387. Masson's Journeys. 

JULOSTYLI8 ANGUSTIFOLIA, 

Kydia angustifolia. Arn. 

A middle sized tree of the south of Ceylon, 
not uncommon,— ^Thw. En» PI, Zeyl, p, 30. 

JULOTSURG, also written Jalot sarg, is a 
ceremony which is gone through, when a pond, 
hoalee or well, is married. The only difference I 
between this and the Bunotsarg is that the { 


bird is personated by an image, instead of the 
tooisee.— Elliot^ 

JULPAI. Beng. Eloeocarpus prinoides. 

JUL-PAPRA.* Beng. Mollogo triphylla. 

JULPA. 8an 8. to sprak, from jdlp to 
speak. 

JUMAKIUS. Greek Calotropis gigantes. 

JUMAL-CHOONTJ, or Juraal bal, a 
ceremony. 

JUMALGOTA. Hind. The Croton tiglium, 
a small tree, leaves alternate, ovate, cordate, from 
three to five inches long and two or three broad ; 
yields the croton oW.—Ja ft ey. See Nepaulah 
oil; Oil ; Cmton see*!. 

JUMA-HAT. Hind. Thursday. 

JUMBA. Malay. A land measure, 12 feet 
square, or 144 feet superficial : in Penang, the 
twentieth part of an orlong, which is IJ- acre- 
— Simniond's Diet. 

JUMBAGAM MAKAM. Tam. A species 
of Pterocarpus, common about Nelambore and 
Wynaad, a large tree, wood used for building 
and fencing gardens, said to be durable.— 
A/c/m*, M. E. 

JUMBIZ or Jumiz. Hind. Aquila impe* 
rialis. Beclist. 

JUMBOO. Hind. A metal water pot. 

JUMBOO. Brno, Eugenia jnmbolana. 

JUMBUDWIPA : in hindu cosmogany, the 
continent south of Maha Meru, in which men 
reside.— Hardy's Eastern MonncJiism, p. 437* 

JUMBU-NAWEL PALLAM. Tam. Euge* 
nia jambos. 

JUMD CHINl. Arab. Soda. 

JUMMA MUSJIl). In India, the common 
appellation of the principal mosque of a town. 
That of Delhi close to ihe Chandney Cbowk, 
is built of great blocks of red sandstone, 
with three domes of white marble, and raised 
upon a terrace fifty feet high. It is a noble 
sample of mahomedan arcliitecture ; and one 
of the grandest temples ever raised by mau. 

It is the second most remarkable building in 
India being next in rank to the Taj. Had it 
been wholly of white marble, the grandeur and 
effect would have been immeasurably greater, 
as it is, the red stone of the colonades, and the 
pavilions, and the court yard, and the gateways^ 
seems to be a blemish in the design, though it 
may have been intended to set off more the 
beauty of the white marble of the mosque by 
contrast, It is the highest building in all 
Delhi, towering above every other object, and 
seen from every part of the city. The mosque 
itself rises on the west of the platform indicat-; 
ing the direction of Mecca. In shape, it is an 
oblong, two hundred and one feet in length 
and one hundred and twenty feet in breadths 
The top is surmounted by three magnificent 
domes of white marble, crowned with richly: 
gilt copper domes. The fiaga are about three 
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,e§t lonpr, by one and a half broad, and their 
/Uumbcr la 900, capaUIe, as it evidently appear¬ 
ed of bolding 2,000 persons. The Jutntvn 
musjeed was commenced in 1029 and finished 
in 1648. It is said to have cost ten lacs of 
rupees.—Tr. o///inrl Vol. II. p. 282-287. 

JUMMAT-KHANA. Hinu. A meeting 

house. 

JUMMAN" JATT. The founder of a, sect 
of liindoo devotees. 

JLIMLA. Hind. Terminalia arjuna. 
JUMMADl-UL-AKHIR The sixth rnonUs 
and Juinmadi-nl-awal, the fifth month of the 
mahoiriedan ye n. 

JUMMaLI, the amiable attributes of the 
deity. 

JUMMA-OOLT.iAH, or Jumraah Allah, 
Ar. Hind. fJod’s n‘'sembly. 

JUMNA is a lrii)utarY to the (langes. It 
rUbt at Junmoutri in the Himalaya, in lat. 31^ 
Ion. 78° 3'; 10,849 fret above the sea. It 
runs S. W. then ij. K to the Ganges, at Allaha¬ 
bad 840 miles from the sea. Length 860 
miles. It receives the Tonse of Snpiri, about 
100 miles long ; Hindan, abotit 160; Han- 
f^oulee, 99; ILuigunga, 220; Chumbul, 570 ; 
Binde, 260 ; Beiwa, 360 ; Cam, 230 ; llagUin 
Nudiiee, 90 ; Seynirur, 210 ; Urrund Nu<ldee, 
S45 miles. About I0rj,()00 sqtiare miles drained. 
In consequence of its bed being obstructed by 
shoals and rocks, navigation is not practical)le I 
for craft above Delhi, cx<'ept by means of the 
canal. Its banks are lofty and preeipitotts, 
and ridges of rock in marry places advance into 
tlic stream, combining with its general shal¬ 
lowness and strong current to render naviga¬ 
tion extremely difficult and dangerous. The 
nffiueuts of the Jumna are considered to be 
more rapid in their course than those of tlie 
"Western Himalayan rivers. 

The Jumna, is the Kaiindi of older hindoos, 
a name associated in the bindoo mind with 
the adventures of many an ancient rajah and 
rishi, the loves of Radba and Krishna. The 
spot where the sister nuddees (Greek Naiadee) 
meet, makes a magnificent prospect. There 
is scarcely a lovelier spot than the prayag of 
Allahabad. The broad expanse of waters, the 
verdant banks and the picturesque scenery, 
tell upon the mind and fascinate the pilgrim. 
A special great raela here, is held every 
year on the full moon in January—Maglmi 
Prayagai, as the common Hindoo saying goes. 
The holy fair lasts there about two months and 
attracts people from far and near. 

Tne Jumna rises at the south-western 
base of the Juronotri peaks and the Mesopota¬ 
mia formed by the Ganges (here, known as the 
Doab, is the Anterved of the ancient hindus. 
Prom the narrow point in which it terminates, 
the valley broadens as it stretches away to- 


wards the west, embracing a greater and greater 
area between the Ganges and Jumna. The 
whole of its immense superficies forma a vast, 
populous, and busy hive, enriched by human 
industry, and embellished by human taste. 

It is thifkly dotted with great townships and 
cities, and under the sun, no country makes 
up such a highly interesting prospect of green 
fields, orchards, and gardens, in a continuous 
succession. In this fair savanah man has had 
his abode from a remote antiquity, to reap rich 
havxests, and live amidst plenty. IJere were 
the qjties of the pie-vedio Dasya races. Here 
rose the first cities of the Avya race. In the 
plains ol the Doab, the rajahs of llastinapoor, 
of lndraf)rasthra, and of Kanonj exhibited the 
highest power ami splendour of hindu sover- 
rignlv. Tl»e riclj disiricls watered by the Gan- 
ges and Jumna have always tempted llie avarice 
of the foreign conqueror. Here was the resi¬ 
dence of the most famous hindu s»iges. From 
this birth-place of arts ami civilization, wisdom 
tr.ivcllcd to the west. This Doab is the battle 
lirourid ol the Pamloo against the Kuril—of the 
Ghiznivide ami Ghorinn against the hindu ; of 
the Mogul against the Patau—of the Maliratta 
against the Mogul—and of the British against 
the Mahratta, wliere many a spot is hallowed 
by tradition, and many a ruin is consecrated 
[ by history. In this Doab almost every inch of 
bind is under the plough. From Allahabad to 
Slie<*oabn(l there are four large cities, and vil¬ 
lages at frequent interval?, A similar distance 
in Bengal is no doubt dotted with the same 
number of villages, but has not one town equal 
to Futtehpore, Cawnpore, or Mytiporee. Here 
the rural population is more itltelli^ent and 
spirited lljan I'ic same class in Bengal, The 
humblest Doaiiee lives upon better food, and 
covers liis body, with more abundant clothing 
than the humblest Bengalee. The cattle 
heic are various. Gamcls, bu^'alocs, horses, 
donkeys ami oxen are all madh in assist man 
in his labours. The fondue:^ de^tbe Doabee 
women for coloured raillinery'^ooiices a more 
refined female taste, and to them may remotely 
be traced the impetus which is given to the 
various dye manufactures of northern India. 
The agricultural women of the Doab use orna- 
nicuts of brass and bell-metal. The same class 
ill Bengal are in me habit of wearing shelUorna- 
meiils, and a pair of Dacca she 11-bracelets may 
sometimea cost the sum of two hundred and 
fifty rupees. One particular ornament in gene¬ 
ral use amongst the Doabee women, of both 
the upper and the loxver classes, is the teeka, 
w'hich is in the shape of a tiny crescent made 
of gold, silver, or tinsel, according as the female 
is circumstanced. It is fixed with an adhesive 
substance on the forehead, just between the 
eyebrows. These teeka arc not a little prized 
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and coveted by the Hindustani young men. 
They train bulbuls to execute little commis¬ 
sions nt' gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bird goes, seizes and carries off the teeka from 
the forehead of a woman, as precious booty, 
to her pining lover. Tlie Doab, like Bengal, 
is flat and alluvial. The vast plain is unin¬ 
terrupted by a single eminence ; the tall and 
robust figure, the firm step, the stern eye, and 
the erect bearing of the manly Hiudustaiii are 
everywhere to be seen. In Benual the oxen 
alone fo|ms beasts of burden. A hindustani 
cooly takes the load ovt^r the waist,and not upon 
the head. In Calcutta tl»e Baboos do not know 
what it to ride. In Uinduslan rural wo¬ 
men perform journeys on horse-back and prin¬ 
cesses discuss tlie merits of liorseraanship. The 
people of the Doab have (or the most part well- 
formed features. The rude Jat, however, has a 
coarse mean physiognomy. Tlie western and 
Eastern Jumna canals were of ancient construc¬ 
tion, but had fallen into disrepair till restored 
during the administration of Lord Dalhousie. 
— ToeVs Rajasthan^ RoL i, Uislunj of llu 
Futtjaby Vol. i. p, 23 to 28. Tr. of [lind, Vot, 
■i, jj, 302 to 304 and 334 372. Voi. it; 

p, 18. The Indian Admiuldrallon^ U. (J. 
Keene. Clet/, Pithj, Hefj,p 10.—See Dhanna- 
rajah ; Doab ; Hindoo ; India ; Jat; Krishna, 
Kuru; Pandoo ; Polyandry ; lladha ; Sikli; 
Triveni ; Yama 

JUMNO-MUMDROO. A Nepaul tree, which 
bears yellow sweet-smelling flowers iu bundl¬ 
es ; its haves rfsemblo tliose of the holly 
and the wood both in closeness of texture and 
colour, is very like box.— Sniiflds Ntqtaid. 

JU.MNOiRLK, near this holy site of the 
hiudus, is a junction of three streams. From 
the bed of the torrent the motiuiain rises at 
tonce to its height, apparently without any 
very extensive irregularitie.'*, anu the steepness 
of the declivity at this point iii?«y in some 
degree be estimated, when ii is understood 
that here, Ihough at the fo()i of this upper 
region of the mountain, ilie very peaks are 
seen towering above as ready to overwhelm 
the gazer with iitc snow from their summits, 
and, in fact, the avalanches from above fall 
into the channel of the river. The t»arLicnIar 
spot which obtains the name of Jumnotree 
is very little below the place where the vari¬ 
ous small streams formed on the mouutuin 
brow, by the melting of many masses of 
snow, unite in one, and fall into a basin 
below,— Fraser's Himidapuviounialns, p, 42i>. 

JUMOUNT, 6ee Meghnad. 

JUMP.aLOO. Tam. See Jewellery. 

^JUMPTl, the state-barge of ilie amirs of 
Sindh, an immensely Jong boat, some ns much 
as 120 feet.— Fostan's Feisonal Observations, 
p. 128. 


J(J MR A, gravel or small stones thrown at 
pillars, representing the Devil, in the valley of 
Mina. 

JUMUDAGNI. Sans. From jamat, terri¬ 
fic, and agni, fire. 

JUMWARFK, a river near Mubarikpoor 
in the Muzullerpoor district. 

JUN, u tribe in the waste tracts between 
the Sutlej and Indtis. In tl»e same locality, 
are the Bhuttee, Seeal, Knrrul and Kathi tribes, 

JUNAGURH : lit. old fortress, a town 
with high land near, on the coast of Guzerat, 
near Poibunder. This ancient city is at thd 
foot of and guards tlie sacred mount of Girnar. 
T'here is little doubt it is the Asilduiga or 
Asilgurh, of the Gruhilote annals, where it is 
said that prince Asil, by the consent of his 
uncle the Dabi prince, raised a fortress called 
attrr him, near to Girnar. It is now a large 
mahomedan town about forty miles from Put- 
tun. It is the residence and capital of the 
navvab, a descendant of Sher Khan, Babi, a 
soldier of fortune, who seized it in the general 
anarchy which preceded the subversion of the 
Moghul rule. 20 miles to the west are the 
ruins of P3alabhipura. There is here an inscrip¬ 
tion on a rock with the Pali edicts of Asoka. 
it is in Sanskrit prose but with grammatical 
errors, and punning. The date, if after VVatheiPs 
inscription, or the Andhra kings, is between 
the third and the end of the sixth century, 
of the Christian era. On the coins of some 
of the princes of this dynasty are the 
dates 283, 323, 3G0, 385, and 390, but 
of what era is not known, itudra Damn 
mentioned in the inscription is the father of 
tlie lludra 8ah of the coins, with the fSamvat 
385. The character used in the inscriplious 
is altered, Lat approacliing Wathen’s plates and 
old Dbvu Niigari, nearly VVutlien's. Tlie reli¬ 
gion inentiniied is buddhist. The invocation ia 
Sidhain and there is not the slightest trace or 
allusion to brahmanism. On the coins of the 
princes, the chaitya is impressed, and one of 
the princes is called Jiiia Dama, or votary of 
Buddha. Of the kings or princes mentioned, 
are Hajah Maha Kshatrapa, or 8wami Ohaa- 
tana, his son was Raja Ariduma. Chandru- 
gupta Maurya of Magadha is referred to, and 
ills grandson Asoka The following namea of 
the lludra Salt family appear on the coina: 
Kudra Sab, his son Aga Duma. Duma 3ali 
(no coins). His son Vijnya Salt. His brother 
Vira Drtjaa. His son Piudra Sah, date 383. 
IBs brother Viswa Sail, date 324, Kudra Sah, 
332 ? His son Utri Durmi, dale 360 ? Hia 
sou Siswa Bah. Bwami Kudra Dama (no coins). 
His son Swami Kudra Sah, Sanivat 385 and 
390 ? Tnis iuscription records the repeated 
repairs of a bridge,—once by Pupya Gupta, 
treasurer of raja Chandra Gupta, Maurya \ 



JOND BADUSHTAR. 


JUN«I.K. 


then by the breek (Yavan») raja of Asoko, 
Tuahaspa ; and, lastly, by Budra Daroa. ihe 
names of eleven sovereigns of tins dynasty 
have been made out from their silver coins, 
which are unquestionably buddhist, the chitf 
and central erabli-m on the reverse beiiiK the 
chaitva. Kudra iSah is called the son of Jina 
the votary of Buddha. One, of tli« 
completion of the bridge, is in the seventv- 
second year of the son of raja Swami Clias- 
tana. called the raja Aridama, and although 
this inscription be in Sanskrit, there is not 
the slightest relation to brahmanism in it. 
Both by the inscription and coins tlie princes 
are buddhist, and Swarai Kudra Sah has 
the Sainvat date 385, which, if of Vikrama- 
ditya, places him in the fourth century of the 
christan era, but if the era be the Baliblii, 
the date is A. D. 704. The inscription men¬ 
tions the election of a kingCRudia Dama) by 
the people, who did not permit il»e sacrifice 
of animal life ; and he is called the Lord of 
the country of Ougein, Mathura, Sindh, &c., 
and the conquered Satkarini, king of the 
Bekknn.— Western Indio, Vol. 11, 
p, 83. ^8- Soc. Joura, Vol. VH, /i. 339. 
Potlingers Travels in Btloochistan and Sindey 
p. 8. Prin. Ind- Ant. Vol. 11, j). 61. 

3UNAR. Beng. Indian corn. Andropogon 
bicolor. 

JUNABDDANA. Sans. From jana, a 
person, and ardduna, a giving distress. 

JUNAPAM OK SUNN. Crotalaria juncea. 

JUNB. Arab. Grapes 


hysteria and uterine ailments. In the living 
animal, the castor is nearly fluid, and in this 
state, us also when dry, it has a strong pene- 
tratniif odour. 

JUN. The wild tribes of Chihh and Buhow 
in the hills of the Punjab, the Juii and Katin, 
and the Doglier and Bhuttee of tlie plains, 
have different characteristics, but the iiile 
and predatory habits of some, and the quiet 
pastoral occupations of others, are equally the 
result of position as of character.— Cunning^ 
hams liislory of the Sikhs y /?. 18. ^ 

JUNGAL MAHAL, the vagrant Baori of 
the Bhatli country and west of Dehli subsist 
chiefly by stealing. The Baori of ihe Jungnl 
Muhal, are a low caste of cultivators and palatu 
qiii-bearers.— Wills Gloss. 

JUNGAM, the priest of the Lingnet sect, or 
Vira-Saivn. In Souihern India, one division 
of tlie Jungani worship one lingum, while the 
Paiiehe bimjeka wan loo, worship five lingums. 

a. The Linga balgee wanloo sect wear the 
Lingum, the emblem of Siva, in a silver 
casket on their breasts, suspended from their 
necks. 

b. The Jaloroo balgee wanloo, wear the 
lingum on their right arm. 

a. Ihe Jungum wanloo, worshippers of one 
lingum. 

1). The Punediabanje.eka wanloo, worshippers 
of live liiignms. See Jan^arn. 

JUNGEKZ KHAN. A mode of spelling 
the name of Cliangi.z Khan ; with respect to 
religion, Im was the anostle of the most 


JUNCACE/E, Agardh. The rush tribe of i complete toleration. Mahomedans relate that 
plants consisting of 4 gen. 18 sp. viz. 13 Juncus; lie had the subject discusseil in a mosque 
1 Luzula ; 3 Flagellaria, 1 Susum. Hushes I of Bokliara, and there laid down the 
’ ‘ ' principle, ihat be required only faith in one all 


are found in moist places on the mountains of 
India. The common rush of Europe is em¬ 
ployed for ranking mats, baskets, and the 
bottoms of chairs, and its pith is employed 
for the wicks of rush lights. Juncus effusus, 
which is the common European species, is, ac¬ 
cording to Thunberg, cultivated in Japan for 
making floor-mats. J. glaucus a European 
species found in the Himalaya, and closely 
allied to J. effusus, might be employed for all 
the purposes of the common rush —Itlusl 
EimaL Bot. p. 401. Bogles Fib, PI. p, GO. 

JUNCUS ODORATUS. Syn. Andropogon 
schomanthus. -^J.inn. 

JUNDAMAREE. Ueya. A tree of the 
Northern ciroars, extreme heielu 30 feet, 
circumference 2i teet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of ihe first branch, 
6 feet.* Used for ploughshares, and burnt lor 
firewood, being very common .—Captain J/ac* 

dlonald% ^ 

JUND BADUSHTAR. Au. Castor, the 
dried Castoreum, obtained from the glands 
of the beaver, largely used in huidu medidue. in 


jiowcrful God, leaving all the rest to be sup¬ 
plied by man’s free study and judgment. But 
the creed ot Changez-khau was budhism — 
Prlnsep*s Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia, p. 8 
and 4. 

JUNG’HAUA. Hind. A large ami some¬ 
what turbulent tribe of Rajpoots of the Tuar 
clan, in the south-east of Kohilcund, whence 
they appear to have expelled the Kui’herya,— 
Elliot Snpp. Gloss. 

JUNG REN, Bhot. Lit. Fort-holders. 

JUNG. Her. Hind. The sixth or lowest 
title amongst the mahomedans of India. 

JUN GIRO HE. Twenty-one miles from 
Jungipore is Sooty, where the Bagiritii branches 
off from the Ganges. The neighbourhood 
of Sooty is remarkable for the battle of 
Gheriah, fought between Ali Verdi and 
Sarfaraz Khan in 1740. There was another 
battle fought here in 1783 between Meer 
Kasim und the British. 

JUNGLE, Hind. A-yap, Burm, A 
forest; a scrubby forest; hence wild un- 
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J0NHOO. 

mUivated, useless ; as JungU Kandi. Dra- 
contiuiu polyphyllum. Jungh Moonghi. 
Orraocarpum sennoides. 

JUNGLI-PIAZ. Hind. SciHa Indica. 
JUNGLE BEkD tree. Eng. Abrus 
precatorus- — Linn. 

JUNGLE BERHY. Erinocarpus Nimmonii. 
JUNGLE lUiANG. See hemp. 
JUNGLl^DRAK. Beng. Zingiber capi- 

Canarium 


tatum, 

JUKGLI-lUUAM. Hind. 
coran>u"«i^l®o Sierculia fcelicla. 

JUNOLI-DAL. Beng. Polamochloa 

Retzii. , „ 

lUNGLI BAD AM. Hind. Canarium com- 
Beng. Sierculia fcctida.— 
SeeNeeniili mootoo. 

JUNCLT-UALDKE. Beng. Wild tur¬ 
meric, Curcuma aruumticii, «l>o C- zedoaria- 
JUNGLl-KHAJOOH. Beng. Plioenii acau- 

lis* 

JUNGLT-MUTUR.Beno. Yellow vetchling, 
Latliyrus apliaco. 

JUNGLK GH'.RANIUM. Ixora bamlhuca. 
JUNGL15 KKMAS. See Capre®. 
JUNGLI-AM. Uuk. Spoiuliaa wangifera. 

"’jUNGI-I CHUCHINGA. Beng. Tricho- 
santhes cucurnerina. 

JUNGLl ERaNUI. Duk. Jairopha curcas 
JUNGLl IRANDl KA TEL. Hind. 
Jairopha curcas. 

JUNGLE SHEEP. Cervulus moschatus. 
—])e Blair. 

JUNGLl KABUT. Hind. Bustard. Otis 

^^'jUNGLI KANDI, also JungU Kunda ka 
gadda. Duk. Uraconiium polyphyllum --Linn. 

JUNGLl MOONGHI, Duk. Hedysarum 
sennohles, also Hind. Ormocarpum sennoides. 

JUNGLI-PIAZ, Duk. Guz. Hind. Squill. 
Scilla Indicia.— Roxh, 

JUNGLl PlPAL. Hind. Eicus religiosa. 
JUNGLl RAl-AM. Hind. Tetraniliera. 
JUNGLl SHAMB.ALU. Hind. See Na- 
melundugu. 

JUNGLl GANGA. Desraodium recurva- 
turn. 

JUNGLl K.ARINJ. Hind. Terrainalia 
alata. 

JUNGLE, in Africa, is formed by den^e and 
almost impenetrable gigantic grasses ; in Aus¬ 
tralia by rich dense scrub of species of Euca¬ 
lyptus, Melalenca, &c. intertwined with scrub 
vine, a species of Cassytha, but the jungles of 
India are of canes and other palms very diffi¬ 
cult to penetrate. 

JUNHOO. Sans. Erom ha, to abandon, 
(viz. the world.) 


JUNIPER BERRIES. 

JUNIPER. Many juniper plants 
the northern hemisphere of India. Tho 
juniper of Kondu has a very extended range 
in altitude, being common in the tlrier parts of 
the Himalaya at elevations of 12 or 13,000 
feet, and in some parts of Tibet, where it 
meets with a higher summer temperature, 
even as high as 14 or 15,000 feet. The 
Juniperus excelsa of Wullich, so far as the 
point can be decided by dried specimens, 
seems identical with specimens in the Hoo- 
kerian Herbarium, collected in Karabagh and 
8akitschiwan by 8tovviiz, and communicated 
to Sir W. J. Hooker by Fischer. The Tau- 
rian specimens of J. excelsa from Bieberstein 
are, however, a good deal different, and are 
perhaps only a form of J. Sabina. 

J Barmudiana and J. Barbadensis are 
noticed under the word cedar, Mr. Hodgson, 
names as plants ot Jfipan J. rigida ; J. taxi- 
folia ; J. chinensis and J. prociimbens.—/>/•. 
2%onrpson*s Travels in Wester7t Himalaya and 
met, _p. 25 6. 

JUNIPER BERRIES. 

Hub-ul-IIuber. Ar. 

Ab-hul. M 

Genever* bessen.Dux. 

liaiei«de Genievere 
VVauholder-bireu ...Geu. 


Arkenthog. Gr, 

Cocole-di-Giiiepro ...It. 
Juniperus com¬ 
munis. Lat. 

Embro.. ...... Sp. 


The berries of the common Juniper tree 
have stimulating and diuretic properties, are 
used in the distilleries in England and Holland 
for ffavouring gin or Geneva. The berries piD- 
curable in the Inniaii bazars, are supposed 
to be brought from the Himalaya and Cabool. 
TTie common juniper was found by Captain 
Webb on the Neciee pass, and by Mr. Inglisin 
Kunawur—3 to 6 tt^et high, forming a dense 
diffuse, irregular bush, occasionally tree-like, 
and attaining an elevation of 20 feet. Odour of 
the leaves agreeable and balsamic, of the berries 
also agreeable, taste of the leaves resinous, 
rather bitter ; of the berries sweet, aromatic, 
slightly saccharine, hot, and rather bitter. The 
berries are considered diuretic and emmenu- 
gogue ; brought from the HimalaNaand Cabul. 
The berries contain suger, mucilage, and a 
little essential oil. The oil is white or yellowish, 
light, very liquid, of hot and acrid juniper 
taste, and very sirong smell; the extract of 
the berries is called a “ Rob.” The oil is pre¬ 
pared on the large scale in Holland, and is 
often adulterated with turpentine. Besides its 
stimulating and narcotic properties, gin is also 
acknowledged to be a powerful diuretic. Of the 
13 coniferm of the North-west mountains only 
the Juniperus communis, the Deodar, Pinus Ge- 
rardina, Pinus excelsa, and Cupressus torulosa 
are not found in Sikkim. Dr. Mason mentions 
the Pinus Latteri as growing in Tenasserin ^ 
I and Dr. Brandis adds, Pious Massoniuua, Lamb 
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JUSIVERUS EXCELSA. 


JUNIPEBUS SPHCEBICA, 


mipi Pinus Kliassiana. Thunberg mentions 
inaiiy pines in Japan, and they are numerous in 
China. The co'dferae of the Himalaya were 
described by Major Madden in 1846 to 1849. 
—Faulkner. Ben. Pk. :J09. Royle, p 3d:i. 
O'Shaugfinessy^ p. 020. 

JQNIPEKUS COMMUNIS, Linn. 


Creeping cypress of i 

Gia Shuk. 

Chenab. 1 

HiiUiilayaQ 

tra- 

Butthal. 

.... Kavi. j 

vellers. Cummoa 

La.^sar. 

. „ 1 

Jauiper.. . 

.Eno. 

Miuh... .. 

... B-KA9. ! 

Bilhaia...HiND 

. of Niti. 

(Jbiuli. 

,, j 

Pudnia . 

jt 

B^itar. 


Puru'iroa 

»> 

' Dli.q>. 

** j 

Arkoti Us. 

... Gu. 

LovVar . 

. ISUTLKJ. 1 

Barati.. 

.... ,, 

Lang.shur. 



. Hind. 

Tbelu... 


.. 

* udma ... 

• 1 » 

Gugil. 

• »> 

Hoober . 

.• tt 

Cliuc siliupa., 

' • >> 

Chee Chia. 

* >» 

Baiiur fruit. 


Abhul .. 

Arab. 

Hyulb«r. 

•• • >> 

Ohavai. 

, Hind. 

Abhid. 

• • • tf 

Petthri. 

JriKLAM. 

Bilhara .. - 

.. <d Nm. 

Petthiir. 

(Jukxab, 

Piiduia . 


Bctthal. 

•' »> 

Piiruaroa .. 

)} 

... „ 

Wotyar. 


Ahabi. 

... Sindh. 

Paiiaa . 

if 

iiiib-ul-urur... 

, Akab. 


The natives often confuse the two shrubby 
species J, communis and J. s<iU‘‘mata. They 
are common in many parts of the Punjab Hima¬ 
laya from someunies as 1 w as 7,0U0 to at 
times as hi^h as 13,000 feet and occur near tlie 
Safed Koh, 'I’rans-lndns, often fonuin^ a l)elt 
or more frequently patches above tne upp^-r 
limit of trees, althoujli, seen at limes 
very much below that. The wood liurns fairly 
well, and on the passes it is fr«'(juently the 
only decent fuel to be got within miies. xMad- 
deu stales that from the tjeriies, with barley 
meal, a spirit is «listille(l, the former being pro¬ 
bably only added to impart a gin tlavour. The 
berries are officinal in the plains, and are used 
in decoction, being considered stimulant.— Dr. 
J. L. Stewart's l‘iu»jnb Plants, }>. 
JUNIPKRUS EXOKLSA. Pikh, 

Pencil Cedar . Knu. | L^war (deodar.) Ciik.va a. 

Chalai. Tuclam Shiir^n. 

Sliukpa.CnicNAii I Shiikpa... J.aoak Spiti. 

6hur . if I Apura .. .. b Ei.L’t histax. 

This tree is said to be abundant in Nepal, 
and to occur below the Niii l^uss iu Kumaon, 
In the Punjab Himalaya it is common in the 
upper and more arid parts of the basins of the | 
Sutlej and Ciienab, HVcwi^c in Liidak, also iu 
some numbers on the Kunliar, a trii)uiaiy of the 
Jheluin, and near the Sufed Koh (Uellcw,) and 
on Ohcheltan in Belnchi-taii (Masson, S:c.) Cleg- 
horn gives the crest of llie Dhauladhar, above 
Kangra, as a habitat which is perliaps doui)tful, 
as the climate tliere is moist. The devational 
range may be put at 8,000 to nearly 15,000 
feet. At the higher altitudes it is only seen as 
^ 9L shrub, but at 10,000 feet acquires a consider¬ 
able girth. The timber, which has the same 


I fragrance as that (also produced by a juniper) 
j from which pencils are made, is light, and not 
I strong, but is used for many purposes in the 
almost treeless parts where this generally 
grows. It is employed as supports for water 
ciiaiinels, and the heart-wood when in moist 
earth, is nearly imperishable. In Lahoul it 
is also used alternating with stones, for 
the walls of houses, as well as for beams. 
I And on the 8utlej some of the temples aie built 
I of it, and it is said to be in some request for 
i boxes at 8imla. In Kanawar, also^ vessels 
I made of it are much esleeined, and some char- 
I coal is made from it. In Kanawar the wood 
is used as incense, and otfere*! by the Lamas to 
their deities, and in the latter the twigs are 
used by the priests in several religious ceremo¬ 
nies, anil the fruit is regularly burnt as in¬ 
cense by the buddhists. Masson states Ihat 
on Chehi'kaii the fruit is employed medicinally 
and is exported to Hindustan so that it may 
constitute part of the Alihiil of tiie bazars. In 
Khagan, on the Kunliar,* the small branches 
under the name of Chalei ke dhup, are burned 
near the patient as a remedy for delirious fever. 

It is found iu the butlej valley between 
Rampnr ami Sungnam at an elevation of 9,000 
to lli,000 feet, ami there yields an excellent, 
liglii, odoriferous wood. This is according to 
lioyle, the Himalayan cedar. Juniperus ex- 
eelsa forms a hue tree in Britain and is u&ed 
as an ever-green. At a small village near the 
Lipa stream, on the W erang pass of the Hima¬ 
laya, with some cultivation, and a rather odd- 
looking little temple, are two hue trees of Juni¬ 
perus excelsa, the sacred Juniper of the Kuna- 
vvai't and Tibetan. The Jumper in Kunawar 
appear to be of three sorts. One called Pama is 
an immense creeper, another Shoor or Shookpa 
Is a tree of hlteen or twenty feet, on wldeh are 
a few small cones, and the ihirii is a bush 
named Bettir.—Dr. Titomsun s Travels, p. 87. 
J>e. J. L. Sleivari's Punjab Plants, p. 234. 
C ieghor n s Punjab lit port, p G3, O' Shuiajh* 
ncssy, pu(je 020. Pyng. Ci/c, bee Evergreens, 

JUNiPEKLTS OXi\:EDRU8. See Cedar; 
Deodar. 

JUNIPERUS FvRCUllVA. Dtsv. 

Khoubair.. Hind. 1 Dbliul. Hixd^ 

The weeping blue juniper and the arboreous 
black one (called ‘‘ Tchokpo’*) yield beautital 
wood, like that of the pencil cedar, but are com¬ 
paratively scarce in Sikkim.— Hooker, Vot. II, 
p. 45. 

JUNIPERUS RELIGIOSX. Hoyle, grows 
at an extreme height on the Himalaya, gene¬ 
rally, and is held in revereuce by the people. 

JUNIPERU8 SPHCERICA. On one of Mr. 
Fortune’s excursions amongsi the hills he met 
with this curiously formed tree, which, at first, 
sight seemed to conlirra the old Virgilian tale of 
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JWK SEYLON 

Bpples prowinj? upon plane trees. It is one 
of those junipers which jjrow to a considerable 
size in the north of China, and which the 
Chinese are fond of planting round graves.— 
fortune- 

junipeRus squamosa. 

Bcfcer. Hind, j Bet’bar. Hind, 

Pethri .. Pama, alsM Talu 1'unj. 

Oieepiug Juniper . Eng. | 

Thi*^ is found at verv high altitudes in the 
Sutlej valley, between Bampur and Sungnanfi, 
at an elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet, where 
forests disappear. It is used as firewood in 
crossing the high passes .—GhejUorns Punjab 
liepovt^ p. 63. 

JUNIPERUS ViRGINIANA. See Cedar 
Deodar. 

JUNIR. Here and at other places in the 
Deccan, aie budd’hist caves with numf-rous 
inscriptions, in the old pali, seven of which 
were collected, by Colonel Sykes. The date is 
the second to third century before Christ and 
the character used in the inscription is the 
Old Lat; but not so old as the Delhi 
Lai character. The inscriptions narrate by 
whom the caves wore excavated and for 
what objects. That at Karli is for foreign 
pilgrimsthe great Chartya cave excavation 
at Junir is for the comfort of the attendants 
at the temple, &c. Dharmika Seni, is called 
the author of the one hundred caves at 
Junir, but is not called king. Vira Senaka 
excavated the Deopliy temple. Sulisadatta is 
called Lord of the. City of Thaka. These 
seven inscriptions, do not record positively 
the titles of .any princes, nor name the 
Samnna and others of the priesthood ; but 
it must be borne in mind that the moment 
a prince became a Samana” he abandoned 
his titles. The inscriptions are remarkable, 
also, for having [initial or final] many of the 
emblems on the coins.— Journ, Bl. Jts. Soc. 
VLp- 454. Vul, VL p. 504 and 103A 

JUNJOOH, a hiiidu race, in the hills 
south of Kashmir. 

JUNK. A Malay and Javanese word 
applied to the larger craft of the Archipelago, 
used both in war and for commercial purposes. 
The word is properly Ajong or Jong, corrupt¬ 
ed by the Portuguese into Junco, which the 
English have improved into Juiik, and apply 
to the. larger Chinese vessels. The Chinese 
word for the vessels called Junk, is Wang- 
kang. The word Ajong, is used for boat, by 
the Chinese and Malay.^Craw/iirrf, 

JUNK SEYLON, or Salang Island, one 
of the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
and separated from the continent by Papra 
Strait, extends from lat. 8® 9' to 71^ 46' N,, 
being 8 leagues in length and about 3 leagues 
broad, It formerly belonged to the Malay 


^ - JURAMINA MUDHARO. 

rajah of Queda, but it has since been forcibly 
occupied by the Siamese qf Ligor. In the 
entrance ot the Strait of Malacca, near the 
Nicobar and Acheen Islands and betwixt them 
and Junkseylou, there art* often very strong 
rippiings, particularly in the S. W. monsoon. 
There is no perceptible current, yet the sur¬ 
face of the water is impelled forward by some 
cause. They are seen in calm weather approach¬ 
ing from a disiauce and in the night their 
noise is heard from a considerable distance 
before they are near, alarming to persons un- 
Mcqnainted with them, for the broken water 
makes a great noise when the vessel is passing 
through it. They beat against a ship with 
great violence, and pa^s on, the spray[coming 
on deck, and a small boat could not always 
resist the turbuRnce of these remarkable rip- 
plings— Hovahurnh. See Barren Island. 

JUNKEE-JaM. Beng. Dairynapelia po- 
mifera. 

JUNNU KATTl. Tam. JUNNU GEDDA. 
Tel. Cheese. 

JUNNUT OOL-BUQQEEA, the name of 
the cemetry at Medina where llussun was 
buried : literally, tiie paradise of the eteruals. 

JUNO. See Saraswati: Kali; Osins: 
Yavana. 

JCNONA. A village in the Chanda dis¬ 
trict, situated seven miles east of Chanda 
and six miles north of Billalpur, with which 
latter place it is supposed to have been con¬ 
nected during its occupation as the capital of 
the Chanda kingdom. 

JUiN'OO 1OOKWA. A small clan of Raj¬ 
poots ill Gungapoor, zillali Benares. 

JUN AND KATIHof Kattynwar are tall, 
comely and long-haired races, who have Vast 
herds of camels and black cattle, from which 
the towns are furnished with ghee or clarified 
butter, and the people themselves provide^ 
with libations of milk. See Kat’hi. 

JUN 1 ULR or Jantu, Hind. An Almanac 
or Register. The word originally meant a per¬ 
forated piece of metal through which wire is 
driiwn, and may have subsequently been applied 
to an almanac on account of its having many 
open compartments, or ruled divisions. 

JUNAKA. Sans. From jan, to be pro¬ 
duced ; properly Janaka. 

JUNAMEJA1(A. Sans. From jana, m 
man, and ej, to tremble. 

JUNAPA. Tam..’^ Crotalaria juncea. 

JUPITER. See Hindu; India; Krishna; 
Sani; Yavana. 

JUPA. Sans. To speak inaudibly, from 
jup, to mutter. 

JURA. Hind. Sans. The knot of hair, 
on the bead of a hindu, properly Japa. 

JURAMINA MUDHARO, Hind. Am- 
tolochia longa, used both in powder and 
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JUSHODA. 

mixture; employed as a tonic in diseases of 
the chest and brain, and especially in head¬ 
ache. 

JUREA OB JARIYA. One of the seven 
dfvisions of the Lodh trihe.— Elliot, Supp. 
Gloss, See Lo<ih. 

JUREEB or Jarib. Pers. A 

measuring chain, or rope. Before Akbaps 
time, it was a rope. He directed it should be 
made of bamboo witii iron joints, as the rone 
was subject to the ii Hur'nce of the weather. 
In British survey measurements a chain is 
used. A jureeb eontaifis GO Ouz, or 20 
Gut’ha, and in the standard measurement of 
the Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains 
of 11 yards, each chain brin^ equal to 4 
Gnth’a. A square of one Jureeb is a Beeijha. 
A Jureeb in Hebrew and Arabic, sii<i»ified 
ori}<inalIy only a measure of capacity, equal to 
4 Qufeez, or 381 mud (Latin, Modius), and 
in course of time came to sijrnify the portion 
of laud which required as mucli to show it. as 
a Jureeb would contain. The Pat’ha and Nalee 
of Gurhwal and Kumaon have a similar oriyin. 
This use of the term must have altered before the 
reUn of Timoor, for in the Institutes we have an 
injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
Akhar’s division of soil into three classes. 
The words (J^ufeez and Mud are both retained 
in the Spanish cafiz and almud. Indeed, 
nearly all the Spanish weiiihts and measures 
are like very many administrative words 
derived from the Arabic. As the quintal of 
one hundred pounds, from kintur, of which the 
fourth (rooba) is the arroba ; arralde, a pound 
from arrattle; xeme, a span, from shainah; 
axidao on.^Elliott, Sup. Gloss. At Makkari^ 
vol. I. p. 600. AsasU'l-LoghaL 

JUKOON. Ar ? Zircouia. 

JUKI. See Kelat. 

JUR-KUNDALOO aUo Kundaloo ; and 
Kubra, a larj^e nettle, arowino; in the northern 
and middle parts of tlie Himalaya. It attains to 
about ei^ht or nine feet hif?h and the natives 
make ropes of the fibre, for tyiiii; up their 
cattle and snow sandals.— Royle's F'J). PI. 

JURRAH. Akab. Hind. Pkrs. A surgeon. 

JURU. See Semang, properly Jara. 

JURU'BllARUTA. Sans, from jara, decre¬ 
pitude. 

JURUD-KALMI. Beng. Hewittia bicolor. 

JURUMUDI. Malay. A steersman. 
JURUTKAROO. Sans, from jri, to be 
withered, and kri, to do. 

JUS. See Karej, 

JUS, properly Jast, Hind. Zinc, 

JUSAWUR or Jusawut, the name of a 
tribe of Rajpoots in Areeng of Muttra. They 
are held in no great consideration.— Elliot. 

JUSHODA. Sans, from Jashasj fame, and 
da^ to give. 


JUSTICIA COCCIXEA. 

JUSQUIAME. Fr. Henbane seed. 
JUSSAD. Guz. Hind. Pehs. Spelter. Zinc. 

JUSSI. Tagal. A delicate fibre of the 
Philippine Islands, of which dresses, &c., are 
made. Jussi fibre, and striped Jussi dresses 
from Manilla, were exhibited in the Exhibition 
of 1851; the platit yielding the fibre is not 
known.— RoyU. Vih, PL Simmond's Diet. 

JUSSIEU A CARYOPHYLLOEA. Lam. 
Syn. of Ludwigia parviflora,— Rooch. ^ 
‘JUSSIEUA EXAITATA. Koxb. Syn. of 
Jussieua villosa.— Lam. 

JUSSIEUA FRUTICOSA. D. C. Syn. of 
Jussieua villosa— Lam- 

JUSSIEUA RAUEMOSA. Rottl. Syn. of 
Lumniizera racemosa.— Wild. 

JUSSIEUA SUFFRUQUOSA. Linn. Syn. 
of Jussieua villosa— Lam. 

JUSSIEUA Y[LhOSA.-^Lam. W. A. 

J. Roxh. Rliecde. I J. siiffruticosa, Linn, 

J. fruticosa, D. C. I 

Lul b.aa Langa. Beno. ] Karambu .MaleaL. 

A perennial plant grows in Bengal in both 
peninsulas of India and in Cochin-China. It is 
employed in medicine.— Voigt, p, 33. 

JUSIKHA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Acanthacem. Thirty- 
two species of Justicia are described by 
Dr. Roxburgh, A few only of which have 
any medicinal virtues attributed to them, and 
all but one are now referred to other genera, 
Lin<lley quotes J. pectoralis, as a stomachic, 
J. biflorn, and Acanthus mollis, having emollient 
leaves are used for poultices, and Wight gives 
J. linida Of the East Indies, are J. calycoiricha, 
J. dentata, and J. ecboliuin. Some of the 
species are planted as flowering shrubs—Crew-, 
Jlltd. Top, p. 124. JiiddtU, Gai'dening. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 483. 

JU8TICIA ADHATODA. Linn. Koxb. 


Malabar Nut.. Adhatoda Vasika,. .Nets- 

Arus... Alu»i 

Bakus.. Vasuka.. . Hind. 


This plant grows abundantly wild, and com¬ 
mon all over India. Leaves are used at Ajaieer, 
and are considered diaphoretic and sedative, and 
used in cough prescriptions. The root is used in 
Ceylon as an einmenagogue and to cause abor¬ 
tion. The charcoal of the plant is used to make 
gunpowder,— Irvine's Med. Top. of Ajmere, 
pp. 124 to 173. 

JUSTICIA APPRESSA. FoRsk. Syn, of 
Barleria prionitis.— Linn, 

JUSTICIA COCCINEA. This species 
bears a small pink flower. The leaves are of 
a reddish colour underneath. It is said by the 
natives that the root is an antidote to the 
bite of a snake, and that it is the root sought 
after by them when bitten by the cobra.-^ 
tiidddl. 
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JUSTICIA DENTATA. Klein. Syn. of 
Ju8tici« ecbolium, Roxb. Hheede. 

JUSTICIA ECBOLIUM.—Aoari. Eheede^ 

OodooJati. Bkno. Jati.HrND. 

Tau-sa-lat.,^. Buhm. Pachcha VidArabar«itn 

Tel. 

A shrubby plant comnion in most parts of | 
India, and in flower nearly ail the year. It | 
is a native of the Indian forests, said to be I 
diuretic. Flowers pale blue, tube very lon^ 
and slender.— O'Shaaghnessy. Roxh. FI. Ind. 
i, 114. Voigt. 

JUSTICIA ECHIOIDES. Roxb. Syn. of 
Andrograplus echioi^les. Kees^ W. Ic. 

JUSTICIA GENDAUUSSA. lloxo. 

Gendarusaa vulgaris, —xVccs. 

Jujiit-mu. Hind. 1 Caur Nuchi.. Tam. 

KaliShumbali.... ,, I Nalla-Wawali .Tel. 

Nila Nirghuudi. . Sans. | 

A handsome shrubby plant with bark of a 
dark purple hue very smooth, and in some varie¬ 
ties i^reen, flowers during the rains, it grows 
readily by cuttings or slips: ihe leaves when 
rubbed have a strong and not unpleasant smell; 
they are roasted and given by the Vinans in 
chronic rheumatism.—The leaves dried and 
powdered ; are used as a preservative to keep 
insects from books.— Riddell. Genl. Med. Top. 
p, 172, Ains^ Mat, Med. p. 73, 

JUSTICIA NASUTA. Linn. 

Rhinacanthus comrauniB,— Rees, 
White-flowering Justicia. j Kabutar ki jhar. Hind. 

A shrubby plant with white flowers in axil¬ 
lary and terminal panicles ; grows spreading 
along (he ground. The leaves are bruised 
and used by the natives for curing ringworm. 
Found in the native gardens as a flower. The 
lowers are sold along with those of Jasmine, 
and the roots are used in raedicii e as an ex¬ 
citant.— Biddell. Genl. Med. Top.^ page 173. 

JUSTICIA FANICULATA. Burm. Koxh. 

Andrograpbis paniculata. — Wall. 

Thl4 plant grows wild in the southern 
parts of India. It is one of the chiraytta, 
and is highly prized as an excellent stomachic. 
See Andrograpbis paniculata chiretta. 
JUSTICIA PlCTA. Roxb. 

Qraptophyllum bortense.— 

Painted Justicia. | Pace plant. Eno. 

Soorkli-Va8ooka....nTND. | 

This is a very ornamental and handsome va¬ 
riegated shrub, bearing red flowers, having 
green leaves with large white spats fringed 
with green, ami some varieties with red and 
dark red spots. The leaves are used for the 
decoration of ihe dessert after dinner, and 
, other ornamental purposes : few leaves can be 
found on which some grotesque resemblance 
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to the human countenance m y not be fancied 
or traced.— Genl. Med,Top.p,\73» 
Jaffrey. 

JUSTICIA PROCUMBENS. Linn. Syn. 
of Rostellaria procumbens.— Necs, 

JUSTICIA UEPENS. Linn. Syn. of 
Rungia repens. 

JUSTICIA VEHTICILLATA. 

Erect Justicia. 1 Kustoola...niND. 

Found in the Kotah jungles.— Genl. Med, 
Top, p. 173* 

JUSTIN. See Chandragupta. 

JUT. Under the words Jat and Jet, have 
been given some notices of, seemingly, a dis¬ 
tinct race to which these differently pronoun¬ 
ced names are applied. 'Phey are supposed to 
have sprting from hordt'-^, who had migrated 
from tlie plains of Upper Asia, and been 
pushed forward into the valley of the Indus ' 
hy succeeding ajul move warlike races. Cap¬ 
tain Postans tells us that the Jut, like all 
I the tribes in the Sind countries, are divided 
into innumerable subdivisions called Koum, 
and are there a hard-working race, occupying 
themselves in rearing camels, feeding flocks, 
or cultivating the soil. They are invaria¬ 
bly found in large communities, often liv¬ 
ing in temporary huts or “ wand,” and 
migrate all over Sind and its confines, as 
shepherds, in search of pasture. Where this 
is not the case, they are farm servants either of 
the Biluchi clih fs or wealthy zamindars, who 
repay thidr labour with a modicum of the 
produce. The Jut in Sind, are a quiet in- 
I offensive class, and exceedingly valuable sub¬ 
jects, but have hitherto been much depressed. 

I Their women are, throughout the country, 
noted for their beauty, and, to their credit be 
it also spoken, for their chastity. They work 
as hard as the men, and tlie labour of tending, 
driving home iheir flocks, milking the cattle, ’ 

[ &c. is fairly divided. The Jut are very nu- 
! noerous and form a large division of the popu¬ 
lation of Sind, though seldom found in its 
towns, being dispersed over the whole face of 
the country, panicnlarly eastward to tlie desert 
tract which separates Sinrl from Cutch, 

[ known as ihe Uunn on which this tribe rear 
large flocks of camels. There are other 
pastoral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahornedan persuasion, such as the Klioaa 
in Upper Sind, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Punjab, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with (be 
people of the country. The Khosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confines of 
Sind, verging towards the Cutch territories, 
where Rajputs are located, they are very 
troublesome. They are also on the eastern 
boundaries, as wandering herdsmen. The 
CG 
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Putra who mhabit generally the country long been subject to aii alien rule and are pro¬ 
of that name in the north are to be met with hably a good deal intermixed by contact with 
in various parts of Sind, The Sumak are the Meena and others. 

Jut, though they are generally known by the The Jat Singh of the Punjab and upper Sut- 
former title, iiuoh also are the Maclii and !ej may probably be taken as the best represen- 
numerous other subdivisions of the Jut tribes. taUve type of the race. Compared to northern 
The Jut is as inseparable from the camel races, they are dark ; they are tall, large and 
throughout Sind, as the Arab from his horse well featured, with plentiful and long beards, 
in Arabia ; they are invariably camel drivers fine teeth and a very pleasant open expression 
and feeders, and are consulted on every occa- of countenance. They are larger and taller 
sion where the health or efficiency of this in- than the Afglian Pailian with the upper part 
valuable animal is in question. According to of the body especially well developed, but not 
one authority, the Jut occupying parts of the so stout limbed or quite so robust. They are 
ancient Sikh territories, are sprung from bar- a fine, remarkably handsome, race of men, not 
barous hordes, who emigrated from the plains excelled by any race in Asia. In courage, 
of Upper Asia, but who now liave loriic held energy, and military qualities, they excel the 
the hindu language and belief. But, if more beautiful non-Palhan races of the northern 
the Jut of Sindh and Kacli Gandhava be of hills, and they are as energetic in the peaceful 
the same stock, these have become maho- arts as in that of war. They are good cultiva- 
mcdans. The Jetki is everywhere, according tors, hard-w'orking and thrifty ; they let little 
to Mr. Mafsoon, the language of the Jet. land lie waste and pay their land tax punctu- 
Gavelkind, the equal division of the inherit ally. Their women work as well as the men 
ance amongst the sons, was brought to and make themselves generally useful. They 
England by the Jut brothers who settled in are not learned, though many men and some 
Kent. It was the custom of the Geli hordes, women can read and write. They have a great 
and is still follow'ed by the Jharija rajputa craving after fixed ownership in the soil. They 
During Ihesixteentli and seventeenth centuries are essentially agriculturists, seldom gardeners, 
of the Christian era, Nanuk anfl Govind, o and in Hindustan are never pastoral. They 
the Khutree race, obtained a few converts to breed cattle largely, and sometimes rear camels 
their doctrines of religious reform and social when the country is suitable, and in Jat 
emancipation among the Jut peasants of countries both ordinary carts and large roer- 
Lahore, and the southern banks of the Sutlej, cantile waggons are usually plentiful, and as 
Taking Lat. 23^ or 24®N.in Malw^a, and L. waggoners they not unfrcquently carry their 
30® on the Jumna, so as to include Upper Sind, irrain and other produce to distant markets on 
Marwar, part of Malwa on one side, and La- their own account. I’he Jat formerly dwelt in 
bore, Uroritsur and Utnballaon the other, then Hajputanah in republics, such as, in the time of 
connect the two eastern points by a litie which the Greeks, were alluded to as democratic in- 
shall include Dholpore, Agra, Alighur and stitutions, and one recognized republican state, 
Merut, and within all that tract the Jat race that of Phool or Maraj, came down to the nine- 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only teeuth century and was ihe last recognized repub- 
the hills of Mewar and the neighbourhood, lican state in India. It was a Jat republic, and 
still held by aboriginal tribes. Advancing gave the chiefs who founded the slates of Patia- 
eastwards into the Punjab and Bajputana, we lah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of the 
find hindu and mahomedan Jat much mixed, Pboolkian race was recognized by the Briiitb, 
and it often happens that one-hall a village or and treated amongst the protected Sikh Btates, 
one branch of a family are mahomedans and but has recently been brought under the gene- 
the other hindu.s. Further east, mahomedan ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat village^ 
Jat become rarer and rarer, and both about Ijowever, is, on a small scale,, a democratic 
Lahore, and all that part of the Punjab along republic, every man having his own separate 
the line of the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the and divided share of the cultivated land. The 
great mass remain unconverted. In the Pun- union in a joint village community is rather the 
jab, the Jat all take the designation of Singh, political union of the commune, so well known 
and dress somewhat differently from ordinary in Europe, than a common enjoyment of pro- 
hindu Jat; but, for the most part, they only perty. A father and son may cultivate in corn- 
become formally Sikhs, where they take service, raon, but commensality goes no further. The 
and that change makes little difference in their village site, the waste lands and grazing 
laws and social relations. The Jat of Delhi, grounds, and, it may be, one or two other things 
Bburtpur, &c, are a very fine race, bear the old belong to the commune, and the members of 
hindu names of Mull and such like, and are not the commune have/ in these, rights in common, 
all Singhs. In Rajputanah, the Jat are quiet For all the purposes of cultivation, the remain- 
and submissive cultivators- They have now der of the land is in every way separate indivi- 
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dual property. The government is not patri- 
archai, but a representative communal council 
or pundiayet. Ee-marriage of wiViows is per¬ 
mitted. All the Jat arc subdivided into many 
Genit'S and Tribes, after the usual fashion of 
the peoples of tlie Ariau or Indo-Genn‘ariic 
Stocks and the usual fashiou is to marry into 
another Gens. The Jat have little of the hindu 
ceremoaial strictness, and in Punjabi regiments 
they mess freely like Europeans, and have tlieir 
two or three meals a day coinibrlably. The 
Jat, Rajput and their cogeuers are branches of 
one great stock* Brahmans of Kashmir and 
the frontier hills are Hindus in an earlier stage 
of brahminical development. The Jat country 
is just such as would be occupied by a large 
stream of people issuing through the Bolan Pass, 
in iat. 28 or 80® north, and the Rajput are 
ranged in a semi circular form around the eas¬ 
tern and northern and south edge of the Jat 
area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Ganges. Mr. Camp bell’s conjec¬ 
ture is that the Rajput are an earlier wave from 
toe same source as the Jat, who came in by the 
same route, have farther advanced and been 
completely hinduised. while the Jat have come 
in behind them- Punjabi is the language spoken 
by the Jat, but which, in Upper Sind, is called 
Jati Gul or the Jat tongue, and Mr. Masson 
calls it Jeiki. It is an Indo-Germanic tongue 
allied to the Sanscrit, In its main grammatical 
and essential features it is liot widely different 
from the Hindi of the Rajf)ut and other flindu- 
stau people. It is one of the most pracrit of 
Indian vernacular. The Jat, Jot, Jet, Jut 
or Jhut, who thus occupy the north-we.st and 
bordering provinces, also tl»e Punjab and 
Sind, are in religion partly hindu, partly Sikh, 
and partly mahomedan They all refer to the 
west of the Indus and to Ghazni as their 
original seals, and the lihe or Pachhadhe reached 
India from the Punjab about the middle of the 
18th century. The other section is the lleleor 
Deswale* The Jat seem to have entered by the 
Bolaii pass, occupied the high pastoral lands 
about Quettah and thence descended into the 
plains which they still occupy. The Jat is the 
great agricultural tribe in the Punjab and, in the 
Punjab parlance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator 
are synopyraoua. There are no Jat in Kashmir 
or within the hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell 
in Paniput and Soneput. The Aolunia Jat in 
Pahiput claim to be above other Jat by having 
had the title of malek or king conferred on them. 
The race, however, spread as it is from Herat, 
Kabul and Kandahar, throughout the Punjab, 
down the Indus into Kach Gandbava, and east¬ 
wards to the J umna and Ganges, is the same, 
and, wherever spread, they retain a dialect of 
their own to which, iu Sind, has been given the 
name of Jetki, Mr* Masson seems to imply 


that they are descendants* of the Getae wjho, he 
says, once possessed the whole of the countries 
immediately east and west of the Indus. The 
zamindars, or cultivators of the soil, at Jell as 
throughout Kachi,are Jet, who, up to A.D.1830, 
seldom moved abroad, hut on bullocks and never 
unless armed. A Jet might generally be seen half 
naked—seated on a lean bullock, and formb 
dably armed with matchlock and sword, and to 
the north ami west of Kach Garnihava, as also 
in Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, they are seen 
as itinerant artizans, like gypsies. In the Pun¬ 
jab, they are not found west of the Jilam, but 
e^^st of that river the Jet cultivators use wag¬ 
gons. The Jet has been so long settled in 
Kach G and hava, as to appear the aborigines. 
Amongst their numerous subdivisions are the 
Kalora, Kokar, Hampi, Tunin, Abrah. 

According to Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jat 
are pojyandrous, and one brother takes his 
brother’s wife, but in stating this he seems to 
allude to the custom among the Jat, of (’urao, 
also written karao seemingly from “ karaiia,** 
to cause to do, the term given among the Jat, 
Goojur, Ahir, and other races ami tribes in 
western Hindustan, to concubinage generally ; 
but more especially to marriages of widows with 
the brother of a deceased husband. T he practice, 
which is also known to the eastward by the name 
of Goorhurree, in the Deccan of Buti’hhee; and, 
in other provinces, by the name of Dhureecha, is 
followed among the Jut race, but is not very 
openly confessed, even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is suppose<l to attach to it. 

It is only younger brothers who form these 
connections, elder brothers being prohibited 
from marrying their younger brother’s widows, 
but amoug the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
prohibited. The practice has been common 
among several nations of the East. The Jews 
followed this custom, and in Egypt it was ad¬ 
mitted for a childless widow to cohabit with a 
brother of tlm deceased husband. When the 
laws of Menu were enacted, Karao appears to 
have been a recognized institution. But as is 
not unusual with the Institutes, there is much 
contradiction between the enactments relating 
to it. Erom a consideration of all the pas¬ 
sages on the subject, it appears that failure of 
issue was the point on which the legality turn¬ 
ed. He who was begotten according to law 
on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, 
or disordered, after due authority given to 
her, is called the lawful son of the wife (Ch. 
IX., V. 176). From the fact of Draupadi mar¬ 
rying the five Pandoo brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Karao was, no doubt, not uncom-* 
mon ; indeed, the compiler of the Mahabhara* 
t», Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up 
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O^fsprini? to Lis deceased brotiier. There is 
perhaps no circuwsUince which so strongly 
shows the northern descent of the deified Pan* 
dava heroes as this marriage. Herodotus tells 
us that polyandry prevailed among the noiua> 
die Scythians as it does at present among the 
Bhotia. The practice is adopted also by the 
Nair of Malabar, between whom and the peo¬ 
ple of the Himalaya, AVilson traces the obscure 
vestiges of a connection. Amongst the Jat, 
Goojur, and Ahir, children born Ourao are 
considered legitimate, and are entitled to inhe¬ 
ritance accordingly* Children begotten by the 
women previous to Curao, except in the case 
of fraternal Curao, are known hy the name of 
Kudbelura, and do not inherit the property of 
the father-in-law. According to dictionaries, | 
as the words are written, Jat means a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise malted hair: also, through¬ 
out the Punjab, Jut implies a fleece of fell of 
hair, but in Upper Sindh a Jut means a rearer 
of camels or black cattle, or a shepherd in 
opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab 
generally, Jut rneniia a villager and husband¬ 
man in opposition to an anist or handicrafts¬ 
man. The Jut, latterly, acquired great power. 
The Birk or A^irk is one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the Jat tribes. The Sindhoo, Chee- 
iieh, Vuraitch, Chhuttheh, ISidhoo, Kurrekal, 
or Kurrecal, Gondul, &c., are Jat sub-divisions 
in the Punjab and their numerous sections added 
to their following varied religious sects, have 
given rise to doubts as to the unity of the race. 
The Jat in the north and west of India are in¬ 
dustrious and successful tillers of the soil, and 
hardy yeomen, equally ready to lake up aru.s 
as to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpooi 
bore witness to their lueiits, ^oine of the Jat 
are said to be descendanis of tlie Kahkar of the 
Salt Range, The Zjhut, Jut or Jit, who dwell 
in Sind from the sea to Uawudputra but not in 
the t*hul, are the oldest of the proselyies to 
)iiahomedani3m — J/oso'tm. Poslaiis. 

Cunningham-s Histof the ty il lis, p. 1. 
Canq/hellj pp. 51, 77 to 81. Kilivt'sSup, 
Qlos, Recherches Phil, aur lea PJgi^piiens et Its 
Chinois. Selections from the hahahharutay 
jyp< Hand C6. Masson Journeys^ Vol. p. 
125, Masson Kelat, p. 362. htstitutes of 
MenUy Ch. IX V. 176. See India ; Jat; 
Jet ; Kaurava, Marriage Customs ; Pandu ; 
Polyandry. 

JUTA-KANCHURA. Beno* (lommelyna 
communis. 


JUfATOO- Sans, from jata, a bunch of 
hair, and ayoo, life-time, properly Jatgyoo. 
JUTE. 

Beno. Hind* 


Jews* Mallow . ......£no, 

Bristly leaved Coi- 

cUorus. ,, 

Pat. Beno. Hind. 

VCoslita...... ,, ff 

Bhungi. „ „ 

Corchorus olitorius. 


Jute.j. 

Isband. ,, „ 

Singgingsuasha .. ,, 

Corcliopua olitoriuft. LA-f, 
Patta. Sans. 


Putta. Peng. 

Pat fibre. Jute. 

Corchorus capsularis, 
Isband . Hind. 


Tat.the cloth. 

Chotee-megila... Hind.. 


Gbi-nalita pat. 
N altapat. 


..Beno. 


JUTA-MANGSEE. Beng. Spikenard, Va¬ 
leriana Jatamansi. 


JUTA SALPANEE; 
chellum. 


Beno. Dicerma pul- 


This fibre has long been known in India, as 
in use in the manufacture both of cordage and 
cloths, but it was only during the past fifteen 
years that it has come to be used in England. 
It is the product of the two distinct plants Cor¬ 
chorus capsularis and Corchorus olitorius, above 
named, both of them common all over India, 
and in Ceylon and China, both cultivated fur 
their leaves, and under shoots, as pot herbs, and 
for their fibres. C. Olitorius, is the Jews’ mal¬ 
low, and is supposed to be the plant alluded to 
in Job XXX. 4. There is one variety called by 
the natives Teetah Pat and another variety 
which the natives call Bern Pat* Jute is 
easily spun and is much used to mix with ce¬ 
dilla. It is made into ‘‘ ghunny” cloth (megili), 
cordage, and paper and damask cloth made of 
Jute is said to be more durable than that fabri¬ 
cated from cotton. Jute fibre brings, according 
to quality from £13 to J022 per ton, in the mar¬ 
kets of Europe. The fibres are subdivisible into 
very fine fibrils, which are easily spun ; they are 
long, soft and silky, and under the microscope, 
cannot be distinguished from those of flax, to 
all the purposes of which the jute fibre is ap¬ 
plicable. AVhen prepared by steeping, the plant 
requires long maceration, a fortnight or three 
weeks heiuK scarcely sufficient for it. The 
chief sites of its cultivation in the Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency, are Malda, Purnea, Natore, Kungpore 
and Dacca, and four varieties are distin¬ 
guished, Pat, Tasa, Mesta and C'dshta. At 
Jungpore the names given to Jute are 
Ghore 8uu (probably Hibiscus) Pant, Cooch 
Murda Paul, and Aiuleeah Pat, (probably 
Crotolaria.) In its culture the land is pre¬ 
pared as for rice, the plants are weeded 
when a foot and a half high, and it is cut close 
to the roots when it has flowered, and before 
the seeds are ripe, a few plants being left to 
allow the seeds to come to maturity* After 
the plants are cut down, their tops are clipped 
off, and fifty to a hundred tied together- These 
bundles arc laid in a shallow tank and weighed 
and allowed to remain for eight or ten days, 
being daily examined to ascertain that they are 
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not unduly rotted. VVhen the bark is found to 
separate and the stalk and ^bres become soft 
the bundles are ppened and five or six stalks 
taken in the hand at a timei by a person 
standing in the water, who breaks off about 
two feet of them from the bottom ; the bark, 
which has become soft like thread is held in 
both bands, and the stalks are taken out. The 
fibres are separated by mere washing, are dress¬ 
ed and exposed to the sun to dry, by hanging 
tht*m over..bamboos. They are afterwards par¬ 
tially cleaned, and finally made up into bundles 
ol from oue to two maunds, for the market. 
The culture of J ute has of laie years greatly 
improved in many places and the produce is 
stated to be from 400 lbs to 700 per acre. Jute 
fibre has been noticed at length under the 
article Corchorus. Dr. Hunter gives the follow¬ 
ing, as the imports into Great Britain of this 
In(iian product : 


1838 

1,136 tons. 

, 1854 

24,086 tons. 

1842 

2,740 „ 

1855 

26,964 „ 

1844 

6,500 „ 

18.^6 

36,554 „ 

1846 

9,220 

1857 

82,300 „ 

1848 

1862 

8,900 „ 

16,980 „ 

1858 

37,8(10 „ 

Bengal 

is almost the sole coun 

try from which 


the exports are made and the quantities ex¬ 
ported from all India were as under : 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 

1850.1 29,120 196,936 1856-7 33,689 275.057 

1851- 2 26.763 180,976 1857-8 39,441 303,292 

1852- 3 17,942 112,578 1858 9 ... 525,099 

1853- 4 25,475 164,769 1859-60 38.060 290.018 

1854- 5 34,978 229,241 1860-61 63,716 409,371 

1866-6 44,135 329,076 

As will be observed, the ‘ exports doubled in 
eleven years, and its value rose from £7 to 
£8 a ton. As an exported article perliaps there 
is no other fibre in the world which has had such 
an extraordinary rise in so short a space of 
time* About the Hrst quarter of the nineteenth 
century its export was unknown ; and now about 
60,000 tons are annually consumed in Great 
Britain alone. From the peculiar adaptation 
of this fibre in the manufacture of coarse 
useful goods, from the many improved modes 
of preparing it, and from the increasing 
wants of the world, there is no reason 
why double this quantity may not be requir¬ 
ed, and that too, within a limited period. 
The mills of Dundee consume a larger pro¬ 
portion of this useful fibre than any other in 
Great Britain, it is believed nearly one-half of the 
quantity imported ; and yet its introduction 
in the trade of Dundee is comparatively speak¬ 
ing, of recent date. About 1830, a well- 
known merchant brought a small quantity 
and wished the spinners to make a trial of it, but 
he could not prevail upon them to do so. He 


then employed a person in the neighbourhood 
to tease it down, at the— now fabulous—rcost 
of from £4 to £5 per ton^ and then induced 
a spinner to mix it sparingly amongst tow ; 
but it was not till the expiry of years that it 
was manufactured to any extent by itself. A 
process, W’as subsequently invented by Mr. 
Clausen (a Dane) by which flax, hemp, jute, 
and ^'ther substances were converted info a 
substitute for cotton. The invention seemed 
to work well, but tiie Manchester people at 
that time would have nothing but American 
cotton on any terras, and the invention was 
valueless. He cleaned the fibre from the straw 
by crushing and beating. The fibre was then 
steeped in a strong solution of bicarbonate of 
soda, and afterwards in water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, which, combining with the soda, 
set free tira carbonic acid with which the fibre 
was saturated. The liberated gas split the fibre 
into a material as fine as floss silk. It was 
then bleached by being steeped in a solution, 
of chloride of magnesium, then dried and cut 
into lengths of the required staple, or rather 
longer, as the staple was ground down dur¬ 
ing the carding. It then passed to the carding 
machines, and was treated precisely as cotton, 
and it was said at the time that it worked 
perfectly in the ordinary cottou machinery* 
After the ( orchorus olitorius plants come 
to maturity, which is generally considered to 
be the time when they begin to ripen seed, 
and the lower leaf's in the stems begin to turn 
yellow, or about the second week in October, 
the whole are simultaneously cut down,—no 
matter if all have grown uniformly in size or 
not, or whether the plants be good, indifl'erent, 
or bad, the whole is reaped off. After the 
whole is cropped off, it is staked in bundles 
of about 20t) to 250 sticks in each, and then 
pul dowu in aity convenient place to undergo 
the process of fermentatiou, which is generally 
done within three or four days, according to 
the temperature of the weather ; the more beat 
the less time occupied, and if the weather is 
mild, the period is longer. The whole is then 
taken and immersed in water, keeping the 
bundles down by any convenient means at dis¬ 
posal, but it is chiefly done with clods of earth, 
which are most conveniemly obtained. The 
steeping process, if performed in a pool or 
pond containing stagnant water, decomposes 
the vegetable matter within eight or ten days, 
but if it be done in clear water, or a running 
stream, or in a tank of ordinary depth, having 
clear water, then the period of time is longer* 
say Bl) 0 ut seventeen to twenty days. Whea 
decomposition approaches completion, a man 
generally goes down and examines the fibres 
once a day, and at its close, both morning and 
evening, to see if all is perfected, and ibis is 
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^one by simply feeling the stalks with the 
thumb and four-ftnger, to which it readily yields. 
When the whole is known to be completed, 
be goes down a!)Out knee-deep in water, and 
takes a Imndful of the stalks, holdinf^ the same 
with bis lef" hand over the surface of the water, 
and in bis right band bolding a small palmata 
or a piece of fiat wood or plank, with whieh 
he gently strikes towards the stem of the stalks 
and whilst he does so, he whirls the whole, 
repeating the strokes with the palmata as he 
does so, which at once separates tlie fibre from 
the stalk or as much of the parts as is struck, 
wbioh is generally from 15 to 18 inches in 
length from the lowest end ; the whole is then 
broken, the parts adhering with fibre are then 
held with the left hand, and with the right the 
part where the stalks arebrokeuis held, and the 
whole immersed perpendicularly about 9 or 10 
inches in water, and a few jerks are then given 
in rapid succession, wldch admits of complete 
separation of the fibre from the broken stalks; 
but if any still adhere, the same is gently 
taken off with the right hand. When this is 
done, the extracted fibre is then held with 
the right hand, wrapping a portion round the 
palm of the hand, and with his left the opera¬ 
tor holds the stalk a little under water parallel 
to him; he again gives a few slight jerks 
from and towards him. He also uses bis left 
hand in pushing the stalks forward when draw¬ 
ing towards him. This manipulation can only 
be done with facility by those wlio are used to 
it. The whole of the fibre at once easily 
separates from the entire stalk and immediately 
floats up ; the fibre is then washed to take off 
its refuse, and the whole is then wrenched off 
and taken up to be dried in the sun. To im¬ 
prove tlie jute fibre, two things are necessary 
to be looked after; the first is the process 
of fermentation, and the second is allowing 
the time for decomposition of the vegetable 
matter, and to avoid stagnant pools and ponds 
for the purpose, which, though it. facilitates 
the object, injures the fibre very much. 
The process of fermentation is necessary to 
be carefully looked after, because if this be 
neglected and the heat exceed that degree 
which is absolutely necessary, and which is 
about 130° to 140° Fahrenheit, then the whole 
is affected by the gas which, in a manner, 
burns the bark, as sucli acids do, and the con¬ 
sequence is that, when the fibre is extracted, 
instead of obtaining the same with a fine, silky, 
glossy appearance, the whole of the produce 
becomes of a dark lead or black muddy color, 
whioh is considered bad or inferior in quality. 
It is not easy to mark the exact state of tem¬ 
perature, but natives engaged in the business, 
from tlieir constant nsc, are capable of marking 
nearly about the Virat*. 


The next point to be carefully attended to 
is the time allowed to steep the whole for the 
purpose of permitting the vegetable matter to 
decompose, this part of the process, unless 
properly attended to, does not yield fibre of the 
usual size, but results as an inferior article, 
because it yields fibre of a coarse quality; the 
tender fibre which otherwise is retained, rapid¬ 
ly decays, and is broken into th^eads and wash¬ 
ed off when extracting the same from the 
stalk. For which ourpose, when the bundles 
are steeped down after the fermentating pro¬ 
cess, they are so arranged that the stems are 
first immersed in water with their top branches 
above its surface, and allowed to remain for a 
time, which is considered as sufficient fur the 
stems to be partially decomposed, when the 
wliole is properly steeped down, for the entire 
stalk to be decomposed at the same time ; if 
this be not attended to, as stated above, the 
result is a short and coarse fibre, without any 
silky, glossy appearance. 

The next point is to avoid pressing down 
the bundles with clods of earth, as at the time 
the decomposition is about to be perfecteil, 
the mineral substances being washed down mix 
with the fibre, destroying the vegetable sub¬ 
stance and giving the fibre a red muddy ap¬ 
pearance. Stagnant tanks are likewise to be 
avoided for the impurities they contain, though 
the decomposition is much facilitated. Native 
cultivators can rarely avoid these two materials 
for want of means and proper resources ; but 
if they be avoided, no doubt the fibre extracted 
will yield a superior texture. 

In the way the plants are cultivated in Ben- 
gitl a wide margin is left for improvement, but 
on one point improvement is possible, the seeds 
being, at present, so laid out, that in portions 
of the laud tiiey are over-thickiy studded, and 
while those take the start and come soon to 
the standard height, the plants under them 
form stragglers, not having the full play of 
the sun over them ; the bark of these therefore 
remains more tender, and wlien cut down, and 
those of full growth, the height of which ought 
to be 6 to 8 feel, be separated, and the fibres ex¬ 
tracted no doubt the same would yield a better 
quality of jute.— Dr, Hunter^ in Ed- New 
Phil, Journ, No. IT. Pol. X. October 1859, 
Dundee Advertiser, Annals 2nd, Adminutra' 
lion, Royle 8 Fibrous Plants, p, J, Ma¬ 

nuel in Indian Field, No. 25, 18^/t September 
1858. 

JUl'E KARUNDE. Duk. Flacourtia sepi- 
aria,— Hoxh. 

JUTI. Hind. Putranjiva Roxburghii. 

JU I'LAND. See Asi. 

JUTRU. Hind. Myrsine Africana. 

JUITEEL, A pass, in the Sind ranges, 
runs 60 to 75 miles south-west from Sebwan 
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to Dooba, between 25° 32', and 26° 20^ anal 
67® 48', and 68® 8*. Steep in few places less 
than 2,000 ft. the road from Sehwan to Kurra- 
chee lies between them, and Keertar more to 
the west. 

JUTTI^P-AKU. Tel, Daemia extensa. 

JUifU. Tbl. Kuduici, Tam, thetul'tof hair 
w^orn by the hindus on the crown of their head. 

JUTU BHAJARI. Tel. Limnactus crisia- 
tellus.— Tsmm. 

JUTUGA. Tel. Dasinia extensa.— E. 
Brown . 

JUVA. Beno. Hibiscus rosa sinensis.— 
Jjinn, 

JUVANEK. Beng. Hind. Ptychotis ajo- 
wan. Ajwaln seed. 

JUVANS PATER. See India. 

JUVAR* Ouz. Sorghvim viiluare. 

JUVASABeng. AlliHgi maurorum, Towrwe. 
lledvaarum alha^i.— Linn. 

jtJVER, see Kummaler. 

JUVO. Beng. Hordeum hexastichon.— 
Linn. 

.lUVULA. Sans. Od ilia woodier. 

JUVVl. Tkl. Eicus I’siela.— Eoxh, Ficus 
infectoi ia. — Willde. 

JUWA. Hind, and Kasum. lledysarum al- 
haji. 

JUWAHIR-T-KHUMSA. Abook so named. 

dUWAL HARRA ? See Har, 

JUWANSA. Hind. Alhagi manrorum 
Tourne, 

JUWAR, great millet, Holcus saccharatus 

— Linn. 

JUWXni. Kashm. Annesleya liorida. This 
plant is common in the lake of Kashmir. Its 
broad round leaf lies on the water like that of 
the lotus, its under surface being covered 
with numerous hard, sharp and hooked spiculae 

— Vigne. 

JUYA. Sans. From jee, victory, properly 
Jay a. 

JUYANTI. Beno, Sans. From jee, to 
conquer, .^schynomcne sesban.— Linn. Syn. 
of Sesbania Oochin^CbineDsis. See Dbanchee 
property Jay anti. 

JUY-DHAN. Beng. Audropogon saccha- 
ratum. 

JUYU-POORGA. Sans. From jaya, vie* 
tory. 

JUY-PHAL, Beng. Croton tiglium, proper¬ 
ly Jayphal. 

JUZ, Ar. a part of a book. 

JUZEA, properly jiziya. From an Arabic 
word meaning subjugation ; conquest ; com¬ 
pensation,—a capitation lax levied by the ma- 
homedans on their subjects of another faith. 
The correct word isJizea, l)ut usual in Hin- 
doostan to pronounce the word Jazea. It ap¬ 
pears from the Ayeen i-Akbari that the khalif 
Oomar laid an annual tax upon every one who 


was not of the mahomedan religion. A person 
of high condition paid 48 dirhems, one of mO"* 
derate means 24 dirhems, and one in an inferior 
station 12 dirln^ms. It does not exactly appear 
when this tax was instituted in India. Tod 
thinks it was imposed by Baber in lieu of the 
Tumgiia which he solemnly renounced on the 
field of battle, after the victory which gave 
him the crown of India, but we read of it 
long before this, for as early as the time of 
Ala-ud-I)in, only a century alter the final sub¬ 
jugation of Hindoostan, we find it spoken of 
as an established tax. The tax was abolished 
by Akbar in the 9th year of his reign, and was 
not imposed again till the 22nd of Aurungzeb, 
who, with his wonted intolerance, directed that 
its levy should be attended with every circum¬ 
stance of contumely which his ingenuity could 
devise. 

From tliis period it appears to have been 
regularly levied, and with particular severity in 
the time of Farokhsir (in consequence of the 
appointment of Inayat-UIlali as Financial Minis¬ 
ter, who had been Secretary to the bigoted 
Aurungzeb) until tiie lime of Rufee-ood-Darjat, 
when the Barha Syud, or twelve syuds, abo¬ 
lished it, and the hindoos again recovered 
their consequence, Rnttnn Chnnd, a hindoo,- 
being appointed Financial Minister, and 
being possessed even of such influence, as to 
be empowered to nominate the mahomedan 
Cazees of the Provinces, After the death of 
Ruitun Chnnd, the capitation tax was once 
more levied, as it is stated to liave been again 
repealed by Mahomed Shah, at the intercession 
of maharaja Jye Singh and Geidhur Buhadbor. 
Since that period, no emperor was possessed 
of sufficient authority to enforce the Jazea, and 
this odious tax became extinct for ever: but 
not till it had operated as one of the most 
effectual causes of the decline of the mabome- 
dan power, by alienating the affections of the 
hindoo population, which the early Moghul 
emperors bad courted, and in some measure 
obtained.— Tuwareekh-i'^ Mahomedskakee. Elliot 
Supp. Glossary^ Annals of Rajasthan^ Vot. L 
p, 403. 

JUZEERAH means an island, but is a term 
applied to the countries betw'cen the Euphrates 
and Tigris : the Mesopotamia of the ancieuis. 

JWALA MUKHI, in L. 31® 52^6" N. 
L. 76® 18' 6*' E. in Chiraba, about 8 miles 
N. of Nad^nn^ has a great temple 1,888 feet 
above the sea. '1 he words are from jwala, a 
flame, and mookha, a fac«. It is also called 
Jwala-.Tee and “Jee** which signifies “ lord,’* 
is used as a term of respect. It is famous for its 
temple and takes its name from the fire which 
pcipetually issues (rom fissures in the rocks 
which are enclosed within the temple. It is a 
lambent flame of a pale red colour. This temple 
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48 sacred to Devi. Numerous of devotees make 
a'* pilgrimage from the most distant parts of 
India to worship at this shrine. Long ere 
this holy spot is reached, tetnpha, tanks^ and 
iscetics are seen. The town corjtains at 
ieast five or six hundred houses, and a very 
large population, among whom a great pro-* 
portion are Gosain, Bairagi, Yogi* Jat and 
penitents of all sorts. To all who die 
here a grave is set apart, with a lingam on it. 
The temple stsnds about one hundred feet up 
from the plain. The whole is built like a fort, 
and enclosed by a wall about twenty feet high. 
— A/rs. Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in 
Tarlary, Vol. /. p. 21, 23. Baron HugeVs 
Travels in Kashmir, p. 42-45. SchlagentweiL 

JWALANA. Sans, from Jwala, to enkindle. 
See Juala. 

JWAK, the Gore glacier is above Milam in 

Jwar. 

JY. This word in Pehlavi, as well as in 
Sanscrit, means pure .—Malcolrnfs History of 
Persia, Fol. I.p, 9. 

JYANG. See Java. 

JYANTIKA. Hind. Sesbania segyptiaca. 

3 YE, Sans, victorious. 

JYE CHAND, a Rahtor rajpnt, the last 
hindn sovereign of Caoouj. He was father of 
Snnjogata, When the Ohohim rajpnt, Pirthivi 
rig, the last of the Delhi kings, assumed 
empire by the sacrifice of the as warned ha, 
Jye Chand, to soothe his mortified vanity, 
celebrated the Raj shui sacrifice. Ifc was for the 
last time performed by a hindu prince, and all 
the hindu sovereigns of India attended it, except 
rajah PirthPraj of Delhi and Samarsi ot 
Mewar, whom Jye Chand represented by effi¬ 
gies of gold, assigning the post of porter to 
Pirthi’raj and that of scullion to Samarsi. It 
was at this, that Jye Chand brought forwar<i 
his daughter Sanjogala, to select her husband, 
but she threw the Burmala over the neck of 
Pirthi’raj and in A. D. 1175, Pirthi’raj 
carried her off to Delhi.— ’Pi'nvth of a Hindoo. 
Sec .lye; Pirthivi: Sanjo«;ata. 

JYE KUSH MULL. See Nepal. 

JYESTH. On the sixth day of this hindoo 
month about May and June, hindoo women hold 
a Ceremonial festival, called Aranya Shashth 
(Fbrest-sixth) in which they walk in a wood. 
The ceremony is in the hope of obtaining hand¬ 
some children,— WiU» 


JYNTEAH HILLS, on the east of Bengal. 
Agreements have been concluded with the 
chiefs of the following States : Nusteng, Moleem 
and Xhyrim, Lungree and AJahram in the 
Jynteahand Cosyah Hills, 

Nusteng, —Moot Sing, the rajali of this 
petty State, expressed a desire to enter into 
an engagement, hut it was settled with Dun 
Singh his successor. 

Moleem and Khyrim, —In 18G2, a military 
cantonment and sanitarium were formed at 
Chillong, in the Moleem country, instead of 
at Cherra Poonjee. The rajah ceded all his 
sovereign and personal rights in the land for a 
sum of rupees 2,000, and the rights of the 
private proprietors were bought up for ru¬ 
pees 6,325, and an annual payment of ru¬ 
pees 108. 

Lungree. —Oomit, chief of Lungree, re¬ 
ceived from the British Government, the title 
of Hajah on his signing an engagement of 
submission and fidelity. 

Mahram. —In October 1864, Oo Sai Sing 
was recognized by the British Govemraent on 
his signing the usual engagement of allegiance 
and submission.— Treaties, Engagements and 
Svnnuds, Vol, 332. 

JYOI PANA. Beno. Rhinacantbus com¬ 
munis. 

JYOTISHMATL Hind. Anthistiria ana- 
thera. 

JYOTISH MAIL Sans. Tel. Literally 
“ light possessing,’* also Buddha basara and 
Budda Kakara, Tel. Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum Linn\ popular superstition asserts 
that by eating its seeds the understanding is 
enlightened and the memory rendered miracu¬ 
lously retentive. — Elliot's FI, Andh, 

JYOTISH-STOMA. Sans, from Jyotish, 
light; and stoma, the whole. 

JYO USHI, Hind. A kind of coarse rice in 
Peshawar. 

JYOTISH. Sans., from jyot, to shine# 
JYPAL. Bend. Croton tiglium, 

JYHONG, a Garrow village. 

JYSWAH, also Jaiswar, Jasawarand Juswar, 
a tribe of inferior Jadonbansee rajpoots in the 
pergunnahs of Uleepoor, Puttee, Kishhuee^ Nu- 
beeguDge, and Azimnugur in Central Doab. 

JYU, a Thibetan com, equal to a Furruefcha- 
bad rupee.— Wilson. 
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K. This loUcr of tho English ;ilphal)0t has 
a siinpl (3 guttural sound, as in ktilondar, koep, 
king, koran, and htts analogous letters in 
Arahio, Persian, Urdu, Sanscrit, Hindi, Mah- 
I’ati, Guzaraflii, Picngali, Uriya, TVlugn, 
Karnata, Tamil, Malayalim, Chinese, Malay 
and in all the languages of the lurther Iinlies 
and Eastern Arehi[)elago, and there ought 
not, therefore, to he any variations in re¬ 
presenting the names and woids of these 
tongues by means of this letter, Nevei’the- 
less, in writing them, owing to the lilnglish 
letter C, as in candour, capture ; and the let¬ 
ters Ch, as in character, eluonie, churlish, 
liaving the same sound as K, many ordinary 1 
words of the East Indies, aia; met witli wj-it- j 
ten in various ways, as in Cashnn'ie, Cashmir, | 
Kashmir, Kal)ul, Cabool, &e., i^c,, couse- 
(piently several words beginning with c, ch | 
and k are necessarily, for facility ol’reference, 
re])euted here. 

KA, a peophj inliabiling tin? imuintaiu- 
ous country lying between Lao and Kambo- 
jia. Mr. Crawfurd in his Eml^assy mentions 
that the Siamese make no scruples in reduc.- 
ing them to slavery. He adds (hat the j 
features of one whom he saw diirere<l strik- | 
ingly from those of Ji Siann.'se. Tliey arti 
described by other authors along witli the 
Khong, the Giua) of (he IVuiuguese, as rud(* 
tribes in Kambojia either actually pagan or 
imperfectly l)uddhist.— (j airjurd's Kntbasst/, 
p. 177. See India. Ka-riang. 

KA, of Sutlej and Kaiiawar. duglaiis re¬ 
gia, tile walnut tree. 

KA, Hinl>. Saceharum, Sp. 

KAAIIA, tlio temple! of iMeeca. See Kaba, 
Aboo Karib, Soinanatli. 

KAAN, a river at Indore. 

KA-AN-THA, PcJi.-u. A small but valu¬ 
able w'ood of Tavoy. 

KAAHTEN, Dut. Cards. 

KAARZb^N, Dut. Caudles. 

KAAS, Dut. Cheese. 

KAAT, properly Kat’ii, Ta:^!., Mauval., 
Can. Wild, uncultivated. 

KAA'J' ILLIJPA, Tam. Ikissia latifolia, 
Roxh. 

KAAT MANCA, Tam. Buchanania lati- 
foli.a, Roxh, 

KA’B, a tribe ol' Aiabs m (he province 
near (he IVrsiati ( Lilf, wimse caj'ital Mii- 
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hamerali. They extend north as far as Shus¬ 
ter and Ivam Hormuz ; to the east, their ter¬ 
ritory is limited hy Behhehaii, and including 
Ilindynii in (heir possessions, the Ka’h Arabs 
spread along the head of the Gulf, touching 
Basra on the south. I'heir western territory 
touches on the wandering Aral).s as far us 
Haniza. The gnaiter part of this territory is 
watered hj^ the Tab river witli its numerous 
tributaries, and was known to Arab geogra¬ 
phers hy the name of Daurak. About the 
close of the last (teiitury, (bey liecame advlict- 
(‘d to piratical pursuits and captured several 
English vessels. Moie lately, Muharncrah 
was taken by Ali Kaza Pasha, and, in 1857, 
by the (government ol' Imlia, in their war 
with Ih isia. Sec Ears. 

KABA, a jiiratical tribe in the gulf of 
Cutch, to the north of the Maratha provinecs, 

KA’BA, Ah. A eulie : also, the square 
house, in Mecca, held in reverence hy maho-‘ 
medaus, by whom it is fi'eipiented in pilgrim¬ 
age. Tibban A.siiad Aboo Kariba, or Aboo 
I Kaj-ib, commonly called Tobba, one of the 
most warlike of the Hiinyarite nionarchs, was 
th(‘ lirst who, al)ont A. u. 2()n, covered the 
Kaaha with a tapestry of leather, and al.so 
."applied it w’ith a look of gold. Tlie nabobs 
of tlie Carnatic, who claimed to be descend¬ 
ants from t]i(3 klialif (Jmar, ii.snally sent a 
ladder of gold, for the pilgrims to ascend to 
the door of the Kaba. lumietliately on arrival 
j at Mecca, the pilgrims perfoi m aldutions and 
l)i<)ceed to tho mos(jn(‘, kiss the hla(!k stfuie, 
i and encompass tlu! Ka’ba seven times, com- 
! mencing on the riglit, leaving tlie Kaba on 
(lie hd't, they perform tlie circuit thrice •with 
a (piick sti.'p and four times at a slow pace. 

: Tluiy go then to tlni stone neai* the Kaba, 

; bearing the impi‘essiun of the fe('t of Abraham, 

I nqieat two jjrayeis, and come and kiss the 
I black stone again. In most families male 
children, when forty days old, are taken to 
: the Ka'lia, prayed over, and carried home, 

I where (he l)arl)(*r draws with a razor three 
! parallel gashes down the fl(!sliy portion of 
I eacli cheek, from the exterior angl(;s of the 
I eyes almost to the conicu's of tho inouili. 

! These “ nuishalf’ as they aie eallod, may be 
; of modern date.— Bnrtott\s Vihjrimage to 
• Mecca, Vnf, iii, p, ;to7. 

KABAB ? A nicusure of c/ipaci(y. 
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—ItABAB, All., Peiis., IIiNO. Roast meat 
ov small pieces of meat roasfcd or .stewed on 
little skewers. They arc alluded to in Ho¬ 
mer’s Iliad ill two places, xiv, 87, and line 47o. 

♦ * * and fixed on forks of wood, 

All hasty, on the hissing? coals he tlircw ; 

All 8mokln^,^ back tjic tasteful viands drew, 

IJronchers and all. 

♦ • in rolls of fat involved without 

The choicest morsels lay, from every part, 

yoiiic in the flames, he strewed with flour, then threw ; 

Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew. 

Kabab-curry, is a favourite dish at the 
tables of Europeans in India, and consists of 
little pieces of meat with portions of onions, 
ginger, &c,, on skewers, all curried. 

KAllAHA, Hind. Xanthoxylon hostile. 

KAHABAII, Aiiah. Pipercubeba. 

KABAB ClllNT, Guz., Hind., Pers. Pi¬ 
per cubeba. Cubebs. 

KABAIZ, a tribe of the Bulbassi, a Kurd 
race, composed of the following frilics : 

1, The Kabaiz, the reigning family, con¬ 
sists of about two hnndrc<l persons ; 2, Man- 
zoor ; 3, Maniash ; 4, Piran ; 3, Unmmook ; 
6, Sinn and Taafidi, who together make one 
tribe. The chiefs of tribes arc called Muz- 
zin. Each chief has a certain number of 
thieves, who rob for him ; and his tribe 
makes him voluntary gifts of provisions. 
These are his only revenues. The price of 
blood among the Bulbassi is twenty-two oxen, 
but it may be made up in other dlbcts, to 
which often a nominal value is attached, more 
than twice the real amount, wheu the affair 
is to be compounded amicably. Their only 
laws arc the usages of the tribe, and these 
arc ndiiiinistcred by the chief, assisted by the 
council of ciders. The only crimes pniii.shed 
with death are adultery, seduction, and sncli 
like. The Bulbassi will not bestow a girl in 
marriage on a person of another tribe or ])co- 
plc. They have eourtsliip among them, and 
carrying off a girl by the lover is common. 
When a chief dies, he is succeeded by the 
best or bravest of liis family, with the com¬ 
mon consent of his tribe. If his eldest sou he 
incapable, the best of the brothers succeeds. 
When a chief is once nominated he cannot be 
deposed, and his authority is so well defined, 
that there are no instances of a chief ever 
having attempted to exceed his powers. In 
their own country the Bulbassi do not wil¬ 
lingly acknowledge any superior, either Turk¬ 
ish or Persian ; but when they descend into 
the regions of Karatchook they pay a tribute 
of sheep to the Bey. They are very fond of 
armour ; and most of the principal people 
among them possess a complete suit of mail. 
The Bulbassi Koord have a most curious way 
of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
n\an in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his head out; and 
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they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrify. TJiey say this never fails to cure 
the most de.sperate spear or sabre wound.— 
Rich, liesidence in Koordista?t, Vol. i, p, 1 o3. 

KABAL, of Muzaffargarh, the reticulum 
of the jialm. 

KABAN, a measure of capacity, in the 
Molucca and Philippine islands. 

KAB-BAN-THA, Buhm. A timber tree 
found inland in Amherst ami Tavoy Pro¬ 
vinces, but scarce. It has a maximum girtli of 
(i cubits, and maximum length of 30 feet, and 
when seasoned, it floats in water. It makes 
beautiful furniture, and when long buried in 
ferruginous mud, turns of a very dark-red. 
It makes excellent planes ; and is used with 
great success, for all tool liandles, and much 
rccoinmcmled for.Hucli as do not receive direct 
percussion, as screw drivers, augers, ham- 
iner.s, Immllcs—in fact for all tools except 
chisel handles, Avliich are to be struck wifh a 
hammer,for which, liowever, the chisel-handle 
tree, a species of “ Dalbergia” is the Ijest. It 
makes excellent planes. It is stated by Dr. 
McClelland to be most plentiful in the Thara- 
waddy district, and to be hard, of fine grain, 
and used in constructing carts. Captain Dance 
says, a (jnantity of this was sold in August- 
18.57, for export to Holland us a furniture 
wood.— Qiptain Dance, 

KABARAGOYA, a reptile of Ceylon, 
partial to marshy ground, and when disturb¬ 
ed upon land, it takes refuge in the nearest 
water. From the somcwJiat eruptive appear¬ 
ance of the yellow blotches on its scales, a 
closely allied sj)ecies, similarly spotted, for¬ 
merly obtained amongst naturalists tlio name 
of Monitor cxantlicmaticus, and the Singha¬ 
lese word kabara, has a similar meaning. The 
kabara-tcl or cobra-tcl, a poison of Ceylon, 
is said to be prepared from the kabara-goya ; 
and an individual suspected of having this 
poison in his possession, is cautiously shun¬ 
ned by his neighbours. In the Mahawanso, 
ch. xxiv, p. 148, the hero, Tissa, is said to 
Iiave been afflicted with a cutaneous complaint 
which made his skin scaly like that of tho 
godho, the Pali name of the kabara-goya. 
— Tennent's Sketches of the Natural His^ 
tory of Ceylon, p. 272. 

KABARDA. The country at the foot of 
tho Caucasus, for a considerable distance to 
the eastward, is called Little Kabarda ; tbo 
stretch to the westward, being of larger ex¬ 
tent, has the name of Great Kabarda, run¬ 
ning along the line of the mountains till it 
meets the country of tho Circassians, The 
people who inhabit these two districts, are 
known to the Russians under the general ap¬ 
pellation Cherkes. They are the descend¬ 
ants of a mixed people, whoso various origins, 
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KABIR PANT’HI. 

character, and customs, are now nearly lost, 
as marks of distinction, in the one common 
name they bear and the gradual adoption of 
each other’s customs. Latterly, the populations 
of both the Kabarda differ nothing in costume 
from their neighbours, the Circassians. They 
generally speak the same language, and are 
fond of considering themselves branches of 
that stock. But the people of Little Kabarda, 
are said to have been a colony from Great 
Kabarda, driven thence from their natural 
possessions by tlic more powerful tribes. 
Circassia might, in former times, have pro¬ 
vided itself ill the same way. There are, 
also, numerous Tatar tril)Os, which extend 
themselves southward over the lower hills 
and flat lands, which roach from the foot of 
the mountains to tlic Kuban ; and tlien possess 
the hanks of that river, westward, till it ter¬ 
minates at the Black Sea. Jt is from amongst 
this wild people, and the Kabarda people 
bordering on the Malka and Kouma river.s, 
that Ku.ssia formed its corps of Cossacks, 
known by the general name of Cossacks of 
the line of tlio Caucasus.— Fortcr's Travels^ 
i, i>. .51. 

KABARGA, also Muscu.s, Rrs., Mnsk. 

KAHABRA, Hinp. Cuppaiis spinosa, L. 

KABBAH, lIiNi). Tobacco, dried, but not 
twisted up. 

KABBH, Ahar. Sinapis jnneea. 

KABKIOJ—? a pheasant ? of the Himalayas. 

KA13KLJO, Sw. Kaheljaank, also Bau- 
kaolia, DlT. Kablian, Dax. Kabljau, Geu. 
Cod. 

KABIL, Au. A name of Cain. Kahil- 
llahil, Cain and Abel. 

K A BILK, An. A term employed in Ara¬ 
bia and Northern Africa to designate the 
various tril)al bodies. From Taifa to Medina, 
(here are ten such, with about 79,000 light¬ 
ing men ; tIio.‘<c of A.s.«ir, 6 in number, with 
44,o00 fighting men ; those of Taif, at Assir, 

1 1 in nnmher, with 60,000. Tlic term ka- 
hylah, amongst the mahornedans in India, is 
applied to tlie family or to the wile of an 
individual.— Fofitanier, India, Etjypt and 
the l^ersian Gulf. 

KABILLA WILLA-GASS, Singh. An- 
tidesma bnnias.— !Spr. Spst. Vep. 

KA-BI-NK, Buum. A rcd-dyc-trce-hark, 
of Akyab, used to colour fishing nets a red- 
hrowu ; 10,000 maunds could he obtained. 

KABIRAJ, Beng. A physician. 

KABIR PANT’HI, a sect of vaishnava 
hiudoos whoso founder was Kahir, the disci¬ 
ple of Ramanaud. He as-sailed the whole 
system of idolatrous worship and ridiculed 
the learning of the pandits and the doctrines 
of the Sastras, and with equal severity attacked 
the mahoraedan teachers and the Koran. 
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KABLAl-KHAN. 

Several popular sects, amongst whom arFTW^ 
Nanak Shahi, sprung from his teachings. He 
lived probably about a. d, 1449. The kahir- 
pant’hi are always included amongst the vaish¬ 
nava sects, and maintain friendly relations 
Avith thc.se. It is no part of their faith, liOAV- 
ever, to worsliip any hiudoo deity or observe 
any of the rites or ceremonials of tlie hiudoos. 
The Kahir Pant’hi are numerous in all the 
provinces of up[)er and central India. Their 
qnaker-like spirit, tlieir abhorrence of all 
violence, their regard for truth, and the 
nnobtrnsivenos.s of Ihcir opinions, render 
them very inollcnsive members of the state. 
Their mendicants never solicit aims, and in 
tliis capacity they are, in a social view, in a 
very favonralilc position compared with many 
of the religions vagrants of India. The 
Kaliir Pant’lii use no mantra or ritual, and 
those who have abandoned society abstain 
from all outward observances and address 
tlieir homage by the chanting of hymns, 
oxclusividy to tlieir invisible Kahir. Kahir is 
fabled to have been the .son of a virgin widoAV 
of a brahmin, the father was a follower of, 
and was paying a visit to Knmanand, Un¬ 
aware of her condition, Ramannnd Avislied 
her to the conception of a son, Avhich occurred, 
hut ashamed of her condition she boro the 
child in private and exposed it. It was 
found and brought up by a weaver and lii.s 
wife. Kahir is said to have been originally 
styled Inyani, the knowing or Aviso. lie died 
at Magor near Gaiaklipur. TJiis Avas en- 
(loAved by Mansur Ali Khan Avith seA^cral vil¬ 
lages.— IFilson's ILindu Sects. See Hindoo, 
Vairagi, Vaisinmva. 

KABLAl-KHAN, emperor of the Chinese 
and Kastcrii oriental Tai'tar.'^, was indisputably 
the sovereign of the most onoj inous empire that 
the annnl.s of the Avorld have ever made 
knoAvn :it comprcliemled the Avholo of China, 
Corea, Tibet, Tomiuin, Cochin-China, a great 
part of India l)eyond the Ganges, many 
islands of the Indian Ocean, the wliolc north 
of the continent of A.^ia, from the Pacific 
to the Dnieper and Persia, also, was a 
feudatory of liis throne, its .sovereigns, the 
successors of Iloulngou, receiving their inves¬ 
titure from the enijieroi of Chinn, and as the 
dominions of these great vassals extended to 
the Mediterranean and the frontiers of the 
Greek empire, it may he said tliat the whole 
of Asia was subject to the laws of the great 
Khan, avIio Iiad clio.scn Pekin as the central 
seat of liis government. The empires of 
Alexander the Great, of the Romans, or oven 
of Clicnghis Khan, were as nothing com¬ 
pared with that of Kablai. Kablai had 
received a Chinese education ; he appreciated 
the adA^antages of civilization ; he admired the 
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mUtutious of Cliiiiu, anil protec tod litevature 
and the sciences. He liatl some of the best 
Chinese books translated into the Mongol 
hinguage, and founded schools for the young 
|)COple of his own country, and gave much 
encouragement to their studies. He received 
with favour learned and literary men of eviny 
country and religion, granting them many 
})rivilcgcs, and exempting tliem from taxes 
ami trilmtcs. It was he who estriblished the 
collcgf 3 of Ilan-lin, the first aoadmnieal institu¬ 
tion of China. He was assisted in improving 
the astronomical ealonlations of tlu3 Cliincse, 
by Arabian and Christian astronomers. Some 
Christian families were fixed by him in tlie 
city of Pekin ; and many Greeks, who Inid 
followed the Mogul armies, were retained in his 
service, as men, whose atraiinnents wi're so 
much superior, to thos(3 of his Tartar and 
Chinese subjects. Pekin was at the same time 
raised into an archbishopric by the Patriarch 
of Bagdad and the Roman PontilF; embassies 
and missions, passed into Tartary ; and tlie 
Mogul sovereigns of China alforded their 
protection to every stranger, whoso talents 
might be useful to the state. Arghun Khaii 
was Kablai Khan’s great ueplniw. His wife 
was Zihelllua, the Khatun Bulugan, a lady 
of great beauty and ability. She hud been 
married to Abaka, but, on bis demise, accord¬ 
ing to the marriage customs of the Mongols, 
slie passed to the Urda of her step-sou, 
Arghuu. Oa her death, Arghun sent Marco 
Polo for another wife, out of the Mongol 
tribe of Bayaut, but Arghun died before the 
lady Kuka-Chin was brought, and she passed 
to Ghazan, the nephew of Arghun, for Ar- 
gliun hud been succeeded by Kai-KIiatu, his 
brother.— Quart. Rev., July 1868.— Hue's 
Christianity, Vo I, i, pp. 320-321 ; C/iat/lcUV s 
Mindostan, p. 208. See Polyaiulry, Jews, 
Marco Polo. 

KABLARA, Sat 93. Nymplnea lotus. Qu. 
Kahlara ? 

KABLI-GERU, or Kabl-Giri, a race 
occupying the banks of rivers in the Dckhaii, 
occupied us ferrymen. 

KABONG, Malay., any palm as tbo Cocoa- 
nut palm ; the Cycas circinaUs, TAmi., the 
Gomuti palm, or Arenga sacebavifera : the 
last is cultivated for its sap to make jaggery 
or coarse sugar, and for its strong fibre. 

KABOOK, SiN(m. Latcritious deposit, 
said to be tbo product of decomposed gneiss. 

KABUL. The name of a city, a terri¬ 
tory, and a river on the N. W. borders of Bri¬ 
tish India, under the rule of the Baiukzyc 
clan of Affghans. The origin of the name 
Kabul has not been traced. It is not 
raeutioned by any of the Greek or Roman 
writers who were familiar with the Aria 
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territory, of which Herat is the capital ;— 
with Ariaua (Iran), the general name of the 
country east of Persia and Media, as far as 
the Indus :—with Bactria, the country 
watered by the Ox us and its tributaries, and 
Soglidiana, the mountains which feed the 
Jaxartes and divide the two rivers. The town 
of Kabul is 6,600 feet above the sea and its 
south quarter is in Lat. 34’ 24' 5 N. It is a 
compactly built city, the houses being of sun- 
dried bricks. Vigne and Burnes estimated 
its population at about sixty thousand, made 
up of the Airghan, Kazzilbash, Tajik, and 
Hazara tribes, and there arc a few hiudoos. 
With Gliuzni it was once tributary to Ba¬ 
in ian, but Kal)ul is now the metropolis 
of both. Kabul is built at the foot of a 
range of hills, wliose direction is from north¬ 
west to son tli-cast. The country is thus di¬ 
vided into the “ Plain of Kabul,” and the 
Char Dell, or four villages. The city is 
built directly under a rocky liiil of gneiss 
that rises a tliousand feet above it, and bends 
round it from the south-east to the south-west, 
whore, with the dip of another hill opposite, 
is formed the pass which leads into Char 
Dell, one hundred and fifty yards broad. 
Through this pass part of the British army 
entered Kabul. At the eastern extremity of 
the rocky hills, which enclose it on the south, 
is the Bala Hissar, on a neck of land about 
150 feet high, which commands the city. The 
Kabul river runs towards the city, rising near 
Kngenin, a castle, distant about thirty miles 
to tbo westward of Kabul. Tlie whole of the 
north part of the plain of Kabul is irrigated 
by the Avater of the river, but the Logur or 
Mydaii rises near tlie copper mine on the 
road from Gliuzni. The appearance of Kabul, 
as a city, has little to recommend it beyond 
the interest conferred by the surrounding 
scenery. It is best, and indeed can only be, 
seen from tlie east. In that direction it is 
first descried by the traveller from the lower 
countries. The great bazaar of Kabul was 
ail elegant area nearly 600 feet long and about 
30 broad. 'Ihe Hamam or public baths, 
being indispensable appendages to a mahome- 
dan city, these are in some number, but they 
are deficient on the score of cleanliness. 
The niahomedau tombs in Kabul vary little, 
except ill position, from ordinary Christian 
ones. They are placed from north to .south ; 
they have the same shaped headstone, gener¬ 
ally of marble, either of the costly kind 
imported from more eastern countries, or of 
the native alabaster, procured in the quaiTies 
of Maidan. The head-stone also bears au 
inscribed epitaph, and is ornamented, with 
sculptujped floAvers and other fanciful devices. 
Kabul has no rainy season, but, as in Great 
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Britain, constant showers fall all the year 
round. Baber describes the climate as ex¬ 
tremely delightful, and the Ark or citadel, 
as at once a mountain, a sea, a town, and 
a desert. Fruit is move plentiful than bread 
and is considered one of the necessaries of 
life. The apricot is preserved in fourteen 
ways and is the most delicious of the dried 
fruits. The best gardens lie immediately 
north of the , city, but further off, in the 
district of Istalif, they are very beautiful. In 
one garden, peaches, plums, apricots, beans, 
apples, quinces, cherries, walnuts, mulberries 
and pomegranates may all be seen growing. A 
variety of rhubarb termed rawiish, is more or 
less plentiful in all the hills from Kelat in 
Baluchistan to Kandahar, and again from that 
place to Ka*bul. Attention is only paid to its 
growth by the inhabitants of Lughman, who 
supply the bazaars of the ci(y. They sur¬ 
round the choicer plants with conical cover¬ 
ings of stones, so as to exclude light and air, 
and thereby pi'oduce that whiteness of stem 
so much prized. The unblanched ])lant is 
called chukri, and is also exposed to sale. It 
also makes an excellent preserve, by being 
first saturated in a solution of lime and then 
boiled with shirar, or the inspissated juice of 
grapes, losing, however, iu this case its cha¬ 
racteristic flavour. In June, apples are first 
brought to the bazaars, and in July, both 
apples and pears become plentiful. In the 
beginning of August peaches ripen in Koh-i- 
Daman ; they are very large, but not well 
flavoured ; indeed Mr. Masson questions whe¬ 
ther any of the fruits of Kabul equal in 
flavour the analogous varieties of Engiand. 
The raiia zeba, is common : it is a remark¬ 
able variety of the rose (Rosa prostolistain,) 
the exterior of whose petals is yellow, while 
the interior is vermilion. The mahomedau 
inhabitants of Kabul are of the sunni and 
sliiah sects. The shiah live separately in a 
walled street called Chandaul. Numbers of 
gold-washers are constantly employed near 
Peshatt on the river of Chitral and Kameh. 
The metal is also found in the rivers of 
Lughman, and in the river of Kabul, into 
which they fall, and is sometimes collected 
near Kergah and Char Bagh of Lughman, 
and again near Jcllalabad. On the joint 
river of the Koorhistan of Kabul before it 
enters tlio Sail hills, there is a spot pre¬ 
serving the name of Zir-Sliu, that is to say, 
gol4-washing, though now unfiequented, and 
it is certain that all, or nearly all, the rivers 
flowing from the north have auriferous sands, 
as quantities of the metal are procured iu the 
Yusafzai districts. It may be wortliy of note, 
that the people who search for the gold are 
not of these countries, but of the Panjab ; 


many are natives of Jelam, on the river of 
that name. It' is not improbable that tho 
rivers of Kafristan, when increased in volume, 
may pass over soils enriched, with gold and 
carry down the precious particles with them. 
Earthquakes are frequent. Tliere are usually 
about a dozen iu tlie course of the year, 
Baber describes a very severe one. The 
mahomedans say earthquakes arc owing to 
tJie disturbance made by the soul of a great 
man passing from one place to another. The 
hulk of the maliomodun people occupying 
Kabul and the country around, now receive 
the name of Aflfghan, and their country 
that of Aflfgluinistan :—but they are not 
one people, and they have scarcely ever, 
for any lengthened period, rendered a com¬ 
mon obedience to one ruler. In the ter¬ 
ritories known by this designation are four 
principal towns, Kabul, Gliiziii, Kandahar 
and Iferat, and tlie pi'cvailing language is 
Pushlu. The routes of great race migrations 
and of the large armies under Alexander 
and his successors, under Timur, Baber 
and Nadir sbab, have been through these 
countries, and all have left remnants and 
colonies behind them, who have never up to 
the present day amalgamated and whose 
languages remain distinct. Alexander iu his 
advance to the Indus must liavc passed close 
to the .site of the present city of Kabul, 
though no mention is made of it. Even in his 
time, the countries flirongh which, after cross¬ 
ing the Indus at Attock, he passed south¬ 
wards to the delta of the Indus, were 
inhnl)ilcd liy numerous small nations and 
trilies. We read of the Malli, tho people 
of the Multan of to-day ;—the OxydraceaJ, 
the people of Ontch ;—the Cathei, the Ka- 
theri of Diodorus Siculus,—the present 
Khetri tribe. As soon as he had crossed 
over to Taxilas, on the east- side, Am- 
bisaces king of the Indian mountaineers, 
whom Rennell supposes to be ancestors of the 
Ghikar race, sent ambassadors with presents 
to him. From the conflux of the Ascesines 
with the Indus, Alexander passed through 
the countries of the Sogdi, Musicani, Oxycani, 
Simloinanui and Pata/an, nndhc seems to have 
encountered tlie nomade races in Baluchis¬ 
tan. ThivS multitude of petty states has been 
a feature of these lands from tho most ancient 
times. Several of the races dwelling thero 
are alluded to in the Mudra Rakshasa, or 
Signet of the Minister, an ancient political 
drama, in Sanscrit, by Visakhadatta, perhaps 
of the 12th century, in which the events 
relate to the history of Chandragupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. Rakshasa was 
the minister of Nanda and afterwards of 
Chandragupta. In the scene where Viradlia 
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G-upta‘visits Raksliasa, occurs the following 
dialogue :— 

Bak.—What news from Poshpapur ? 

Vlr.— I have not much to tell, Sir: 

Where shall T commence V 

With Cliandragiipta’s entry in the city. 
Whatever iny agents since have done, inform me. 

Vir,—You will remember, Sir, when in close loague 
United by Clinnakaya. Parvuteswara 
And Cliahdragiipta in alliance, led 
TJieir force against the city, a wild multitude 
Of Sakas, Yavanas and mountaineers, 

The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams and Persian hosts 
Poured on us like a deluge. 

The Saka of the liiiidoos cannot be other 
thah the Saca3 or Sakai of classical geo¬ 
graphy. They are repeatedly named in 
various works and seem to have been known 
on the borders of India or in its western 
districts in the first century preceding Chris¬ 
tianity. Vikramaditya, king of Ougeiii, being 
known as the Sakari or enemy of the Sacse, 
his era dates n. c. .5r), nrid it would appear 
that about tliis date, some northern tidbes 
had settled themselves along the Indus, consti¬ 
tuting the Indo-Scytlii of Arrian, Their 
attempt to penetrate further to the east, by 
way of Kandesh and Malwa, was not impro¬ 
bably arrested by Vikramaditya, wlience the 
epithet Sakari. The 8aca3 are supposed by 
professor Lassen to be the Szu Tartar who 
were expelled about loO n, c., from the Hi 
valley by the Yue-tchi or White Huns, whom 
he supposes to be the Tocliari. After occupy¬ 
ing Taliia or Soghdiana for a time, tliey are 
further stated by the Chinese to have been 
driven thence also by the Yengar some ! 
years afterwards, and to have established j 
themselves in Kipen, iu wliieli name Lassen j 
recognises the Koplien valley in Koorhistan., 
The term Yavaiia, is in modern times applied 
by hindoos of Northern India to niahornedans 
of every description, but in the above quota¬ 
tion and in works prior to the muhomedan era, 
some other people must be intimded. The j 


j Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz 
I who occupy the provinces of Kulab, Shugh- 
1 nan, and Wakhan, north of the Oxus; 
j also the hill states of Chitral, Gilgit and 
! Iskardo, are all held by chiefs who claim a 
I Grecian descent. The whole of the princes 
I who claim descent from Alexander seem to be 
I Tajik, who inhabited the country before it 
j was overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. The 
, Tajik, now mahomedans, regard Alexander 
I as a prophet. The Badakshau family are fair 
I but present nothing in form or feature resera- 
I bling the Greek. They are not unlike the 
modern Persian and there is a decided con- 
I trast between them and the Turk and Uzbek. 

; General Perrier found at Gazergah a small 
I encampment of persons in the dress of Uzbeks, 

I hut whose configuration of features clearly 
! indicated quite another origin. He conversed 
I with them, and they stated that they were the 
descendants of the Yunano (Greeks) wliom 
Alexander the Great, Sikandcr Roomi, had 
left in these countries ; when he lieard this 
1 he recollected that Marco Polo, and after 
him Burnes, as well as other writers on 
oriental history, mention the existence of 
Macedonian tribes wliicdi had settled on the 
north-west frontier of Chinese Tartury, and, 
from the replies he received to the numerous 
questions he put to tiicse people, Perrier was 
convinced of the existence of the real de- 
; seeiidunts of the ancient Greeks in those coun- 
’ tries. Tliese Yunano are not isolated and dis¬ 
persed here and there but are united in tribes, 
occupying a considerable tract of country ; 
nothing, however, either in their language or 
tlieir habits, betrays their origin. They are 
mahomedans, and liave the reputation of being 
somewhat fanatical, and are not held in much 
consideration by the Tartars, amongst whom 
they are settled, but they are respected, for, 
like their ancestors, they arc brave, and tile 
consequences of their hatred are terrible to 


interpretation of tlic word by Sir W. Jones is, those wlio are the object of it. Burnes, while 
louiaiis or Asiatic Greeks, and there arc some admitting the existence of the descendants of 
considerations in favour of this, altlmugh the these Greeks in Central Asia, appears to 


chief argument ill its behalf is the difficulty of doubt whether some of their chiefs are, as 
attaching it to any other people. Tlie inouii- they affirm, the descendants of Alexander, for 
taineers, or Kirata, of the quotation, may come the historians of the son of Philip assure us 
from any part of India. They are known iu that he left no heir to reap the fruits of his 
classical geography as the Cirrhadaa or the immense conquests. 

CirrodoB, the latter in Soghdiana, near the Alexander built a city iu his route east- 
Oxus. The Karahoja arc the peo*plo of wards towards tlie Indus to which he gave 
Arachosia, or north-eastern province of Persia, his own name, but the name it now bears, 
'For the site of the Bahika, as they are termed audits particular site have been lost. It 
in the text, we are indebted to the Mahabarat, was called Alexandria near the Caucasus, 
and the Parasika speak for themselves, and Rennol points to Baraian as the quarter 
The travellers, Burnes, Masson, and Perrier, in which he would place it. Genei'al Ferrier 
met with tribes who claim a Grecian descent, mentions that the fortified town of Hei-at, 
According to Burnes the mir of Badakshan, is supposed to have been founded by Alex- 
the chief of Darwaz in the valley of the ander the Gmt, but he does not quote his 
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authority. This city, he tells us, is a quad¬ 
rangle of miles long on the north and south 
sides, and rather more on the east and west. 
Its extent would be immense if all the 
suburbs were includexl, particularly those 
stretching to the west of the town beyond 
the Darwazah-i-Irak. 

After the death of Alexander, Persia as well 
as Syria, fell to the lot of Seleucus Nicator, 
who established the dynasty of the vSeleu(dda3. 
Antiochus Soter succeeded Seleurus Nicator 
and in the reign of his successor, Antiochus 
Theos, Arsaces, a Scythian, who came from 
the north of the Sea of Azotf, induced the 
Persians to throw off the Greek yoke, founded 
the Parthian empire, and made Rhages his 
capital. This was likewise the period of the 
foundation of the Bactriau kingdom by Theo- 
dotus the governor of it, who finding him¬ 
self cut off from Syria by the Persian revolu¬ 
tion, declared his independence. Arsaces is 
called As tell by Eastern writers, and is said 
to have been a descendant of the ancient 
Persian kings. When he gained tlie king¬ 
dom it is said he promised to exact no tribute 
and merely to consider himself as the head 
of a confederacy of princes, united for the 
double object of maintaining their independ¬ 
ence and freeing Persia from a foreign yoke. 
This is jfhe commencement of that era of 
Persian liistory called by Eastern writers, 
Mulook-u-Tuaif, or commonwealth of tribes. 
In A. D, 906, Rhages was taken by Ismail, 
founder of the Samanee dynasty. It ceased 
now to be a seat of empire, and in A. p. 967, 
became the capital of the house of Sliemgur, 
a race of petty princes who maintained a 
kind of independence, while the dynasties of 
Saman and Dilemee divided the empire of 
Persia. In a. d. 1027, Rhages was the last 
conquest of Mahmud, of Ghuzni. 

The history of the lands adjacent to luilml, 
during the centuries immediately jiroceding 
and following the present era, is but little indi¬ 
cated in books, but has been, to a considerable 
extent, traced out by the learned men, Mr. 
James Priusep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Profes¬ 
sors Wilson and Lassen, from coins of Greek, 
Ariau, Bactrian, Scythian, Partho-Scythian, 
Ario-Pai’thian and Indo-Scythian kings and 
dynasties, w^hich the researches of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Eurnes, Mi\ Masson, Generals Court 
and Ventura had brought to light, as also 
from the engravings on rocks and on relics 
found in topes in all the region around Kabul. 
The characters in which these legends are 
engitived are Arian or Bactrian, Greek and 
Sanscrit. On coins, these are sometimes 
single, but many dynasties adopted bilingual 
legends, Arian and Greek, or Greek and 
Sanscrit, the Grock becoming gradually more 
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barbarous towards the present era, until at 
length, it became unintelligible. As Mr. 
Prinsep tells us, it seems established that the 
Arian or Bactriau language was long the ver¬ 
nacular of the Paropamisan range, of Kabul, 
and perhaps of Herat and Kandahar, up to 
tlie Indus, for it lias been found in the topes 
of ^lanikliyala, in the Panjab and on the rock 
at Bamian. Unlike the Greek and Sanscrit, 
it is written like the Semitic tongues from 
right to left, but the letters being always 
sepaiate, they could at pleasure be written 
trom right to left. The earliest Greek was 
written alternately, as a plough is drawn, 
and tomb sof Tuscan kings, opened some years 
since, contain inscriptions in Greek charac¬ 
ters, written from right to left. The Mongo¬ 
lians who adopted the Syi-ian characters write 
it in lines downwards like the Chinese. The 
Arian character was adopted lirst on the 
coins of the Greek kings from Eucratides 
down to llernigens. It was then taken up by 
the Scythians, who crossed the Paropamisus, 
Imaus or Hindoo Kush, and also by Par- 
thians who asserted their independence in 
AtFghanistan. TIic Arian alpliabet character, 
in the course of years, seems to have under¬ 
gone a change, and the same forms are not to 
bo recognised in later coins, nor the same 
epithets and titles, and the inscriptions dis¬ 
covered in topes are all in the less simple late 
character. Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. II. T. 
Prinsep and Professor Wilson have consider¬ 
ed this Arian language to li.ave a close affinity 
with Sanscrit, but Dr. Moore has recently put 
forth that it is Hebrew. It seems to have 
superseded tlie ancient Sanscrit of the days 
of Asoka, which was adopted by Agathocles 
and Pantaleon, the first of whom we know, 
from the pure Greek style of his other coins, 
to have been one of the earliest of the Grecian 
kings. After them, however, Sanscrit cha¬ 
racters were entirely disused. Menander, 
the known Indian conqueror, never seems to 
have coined with the language of Asoka, 
from which circumstance Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
infers that the characters on the coins of 
Agathocles and Pantaleon were not vernacu¬ 
lar, but had been introduced by the Indian 
sovereigns, who, following the first Chandra 
Gupta, retained dominion over the provinces 
ceded by the first Seleucus, until they were 
restored by Asoka to the Great Antiochus. 
At Manikhyala, a tope solidly built of quar¬ 
ried stones and lime cement, a great cupola, 
80 feet high and 310 to 320 feet iw circum¬ 
ference, was opened by General Ventura, but 
there are fifteen other and smaller 
there, which were opened by 
Monuments of the same kind are 
Rawalpindi (in tho Panjab), in lipf|H|Ka 
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country, west of Kabul, at Jelnllabad, Lug- 
man, Kabul, Bameau aud in the Khyber pass. 
Many of those west oF Kabul were open¬ 
ed by Mr. Masson. In one, N. Ni E. of the 
village which was opened by General Court, 
a sculptured stone was found in Arian charac¬ 
ters, along with Roman coins and coins of 
Kadpluses and Kanerkes, a fact alone sulfi- 
ciont to indicate that the territories around 
had been under the sway of rulers of varied 
races. The earliest of these rulers were the 
successors of Alexander the Great. Alexan¬ 
der's death occurred in the spring of the 
year 323 n. c. His empire tliougli only of ten 
years' gi’owth, was not transient. His colonics 
and their institutions, manners and language 
Imd a lasting action in central Asia, the 
effects of which were felt for at leiist live 
hundred years after his decease. Though he 
left his brother Aridoeus and the posthumous 
childi of Rashana or Roxana, called Alex¬ 
ander, ueither of these succeeded him, for his 
military commandants assumed sovereign 
power, and in n. c. 31 d, Autigonus assumed 
the regal title of king of Asia. 

. In. B. c. 30.5, Seleucus gnliied a great I 
victory over Niconor, a lieutenant of An- j 
tigonus, and followed it up by seizing 
aud adding to his own government, the 
whole of Media, Hyreanla, Parthia, Bac- 
tvia, and Aria, and all the countries as 
far as the Indus. In b. c. 303, he crossed that 
river to make war on Chandra Gupta, who, 
during these contentions had expelled the 
Grecian garrisons from the Punjab, and had 
so recovered that country for the native 
sovereigns of India. Seleucus being called 
to a final struggle with Autigonus made a 
hasty peace with Chaudra Gupta, ceding the 
Panjab as far as the Indus. According to 
Strabo, Arachotia was also ceded, but this 
seems doubtful. Kucbcheo to tlicBolan Pass 
with tlie valley of the Indus may be the 
region ceded. Seleucus drove Autigonus into 
Phrygia where ho was defeated and slain 


lavian. lie used Greek only on his coins and 
in his public letters and correspondence 
ordinarily with the head of the sovereign on 
one side ; only one coin has a lingual inscrip¬ 
tion. Groat king of kings was a title first 
adopted by Mithridates II. 

Arsaces I, b.c. 254-255, the first of the 
Ar.«acidan kings, a native ofBalkh, revolted 
under Anticochus Theos, is supposed to have 
been killed in action with Ariarathes of 
Cap})idociu, but the date and circumstances 
are not known. 

Arsaces II, (Artabauus ?) son of Arsaces I, 

I about B. c. 220 or 216, at fii'st extended the 
Parti nan empiie but was afterwards driven 
into llyrcaiiia by Antioehus Magnus in B. c. 
212 ; allying himself with the Scythians he 
recovcied Parthia. 

Arsaces HI, b. c. 196, called Priapatius, 
Pliraapatius or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces II, 
reigned 15 years, left three sons, Phrabates, 
Mithridates and Artabanus. 

Arsaces Mithradates I, b.c. 177 or 173, 
made Balkh his capital, subdued Media and 
Persia and captui^d Babylon, brought under 
his dominion Western Bactria, Aria, Scestan, 
and Arachosia, and made a successful expedi¬ 
tion into India. 

Arsaces Phrahates 11, b. c. 139 or 136. In 
his reign, Bactria scenes to have been subju¬ 
gated entirely by Scythians. He was defeat¬ 
ed and slain in B. c. 130, when restraining the 
Parthians from ravaging the country. 

Arsaces Artabanus, b. c. 126, uncle of 
Pliraliates and youngest sou of Priapatius, 
died of a wound received in action from the 
To(diari Scythians. 

After many kings, the Greco-Partbian or 
Arsacian dynasty in central Asia ended in 
A.D. 209 with Arsaces Artabauus, who was 
involved in a war with Rome, hut ultimately 
slain in battle at Balkh by one of his Parthian 
officers, Ardeshir Babakau or ArLixerxes, 
wiio established bis own, that of the Sas.^^a- 
nians, in a. i>. 235. It lasted,, nearly 500 


iu 301 B. G. 


The capital in the time of the Ca3sara 


Seleucus Nicator was assassinated in 280 was at Selucia on the Tigris, The system of 
B, c. by Ptolemy Ceruunus, from wliicii date Government was Asiatic, by satraps or 
the whole of Asia to the Indus and Jaxartes rulers possessing full power over the persons 
was under the Syrian king Antioehus Soter, and properties of all the subjects of the state. 


who from 280 to 261 b. c. reigned undis¬ 
turbed over the same territory and left it to 
his sou Antioehus Theos. 

In 256 or 255 b. c., Bactria declared for 
independonce under Thcodotus or Deodatus. 


The histoi-y of the country of the Kophonos 
river, i, c., Bactria, Aria and Kabul is di/rerent. 

Many of the coins have bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, the one Greek on the obverse, some of 
excellent workmanship often of very barbarous 


Parthia followed about the year 255 b.c. forms, the other on the reverse is that called 
under the rule of Arsaces, who is various- Ariau, Ariauian, Bactriau and Kabulian^ 
ly descabed as a native of Soghd, as a According to the prevalent authority of 
B^lll^kand, by Mo.ses of Chorene, as of Lassen, James Prinsep, Professor Wilson and 
last author adding that the others, this language is said to bo Suuserit. 
known as Baiklmvcnscs or Pah- It is written from right to left. 
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MADDI CHETTU. 

tlie ton, and it requires three years to come 
to maturity. It is, however, often pulled 
in eighteen months without injury to the 
quality; the quantity only is smaller. When 
the soil is impregnated with alkaline mat¬ 
ter, the root acquires a red color ; in other 
cases it is yellow. The latter is preferred in 
England, from the long habit of using Dutch 
ra 94 <ier, which is of this color, but in 
France the red sells at two francs per cwt. 
higher, being used for the Turkey*red dye. 
Madder does not deteriorate by keeping, 
provided it be kept dry. ^ It contains three 
volatile coloring matters, madder purple, 
orange, and red. The latter is in the form 
of crystals, having a fine orange rod color, 
and called Alizaine. This is tlie substance 
which yields the Turkey red dye. A field 
may be planted with madder, and fed off by 
cattle for three or four years, without any 
detriment ip the roots which are afterwards 
as good for dyers* uses as those cultivated 
in the ordinary way. The flesh, milk and 
bones of animals fed upon madder, become 
tinged. The dyers of India use the chay 
root (Hedyotis umhellata) and the Aal root 
(Morinda citrifolia) and the Munjeeth Rubia 
cordifolia as substitutes.** R. cordifolia, the 
munjit of India is a variety of R. tinctorum. 
It has white flowers, is a native of Siberia, 
but is cultivated largely about Assam, Ne- 
paul, Bombay, Sind, Quetta, China, &c. A 
small quantity is exported from China and 
India ; about 338 Indian maunds were ship¬ 
ped from Calcutta in ]840, and 2,328 in 
1841. It fetches in the London and Liver¬ 
pool markets from 20s. to 25s. and 80s. per 
cwt., duty free ; 405 tons were imported 
into Liverpool from Bombay and Calcutta 
in 1846, and 525 tons in l850, but none was 
imported in 1851 and 1852. It was remark¬ 
ed in 1861 by the Jury at the great Exhibi¬ 
tion, that this is a valuable dye-stuff, and 
hitherto not so well appreciated as it de¬ 
serves, for some of the colours dyed with it 
are quite as permanent as those dyed with 
madder, and even more brilliant. Its use 
however is gradually increasing, and it is 
unquestionably well worthy the attention 
of dyers.— Simmonds. McCulloch's Commer¬ 
cial Dtcilmiary p. 771. Home News, Foole's 
Statistics of Commerce. See Dyes. 

MADEBA, the Medaba of the Scriptures 
where Joab gained a great victory over the 
Ammonites and Syrians.' 1 Chron. xix. 7-14.) 
JRohmson's Travels, Vol. II. p. 190. 

MADDI CHETTU or Mnluga chettn 
Tel. (Morinda^ tinctoria ?) The roots are 
sold in the bazaar as a rod dye, 'nnd were 
sent to the Madras Exhibition of 1855, so 
named, from Rajahmuudry, Masulipaiam, 


MADEIRA WINE. 

Bellary, Kuniul, Bangalore and Salem. 
The plant grows in black cotton soil but not 
more than 3 or 4 feet in height, being con- 
stantly dug up for the roots.— Br, Ains, in 
Flor. Andhrica. 

MADDI CHETTU, Tel. Termlualia gla¬ 
bra, W. and A. 

MADDI RUBBA CHETTU, Tel. Eleu- 
sirie stricta. Boxh, 

MADHAVI TIGE, Tel. Hiptago mada- 
biota Gcerin. —Goertnera racemosa, 11, Br. 

MADHURNAKAM or (V. Bappayi), Tel. 
Carica papaya, L. 

MADEGA. Tel. Kae. a predial slave 
race in the Peninsula of India, the Chakili 
or Cliaklar of the Tamil people and the 
Mhaug of the Mahratta nation. They are 
leather manufacturers, shoe-makers, execu¬ 
tioners. They are very humble people, re¬ 
garded as out casf.es, dwell in the outskirts 
of villages and in many places are almost 
slaves. Tliey are, in general, black with 
slender lower limbs. They are largely ad- 
di(rted f o robhery. They eat the creatures 
which die of disease. They have certain 
territorial rights in tlie soil and are begar 
coolies. Their right to dead carcases is 
often dispufed by the Dher or Pariah and 
continued litigation results. In the years 
lvS66 to 1868, the Dher or Pariah and the 
Madega or Mang of the village of Dongopra, 
25 miles west of Beder were litigating on 
this point and none of the men would come 
s\H begar till it was settled. Col. Tod tells 
us that the bhangi or scavengers of R,am- 
khaira mortgaged their rights in the dead 
carcases of tlieir town to a professional 
brother of Lai.srawun.—Tod*s RaJahsthan, 
Vol. I, p. 624. 

MADEIRA WINE. So called from tho 
island bearing that name, where it is made. 
Madeira, once on every table, has now 
ceased to bo used in India. The character 
of this wine, famous for centuries, was first 
damaged during the wars with France at the 
close of the 18th and opening of the 19th cen¬ 
turies, when the high prices tempted many 
merchants of Funchal to throw inferior 
wines into tho market, and this long con¬ 
tinued. It has been said that the island 
never produced more than 70 pipes of first 
kind of wine but in 1825, 14,432 pipes left 
the island. In the Autumn, of 1852, the 
vine fungus, the Oidium Tuckeri, appeared. 
It settles on the leaves in the form of line 
white powder, drying up the leaves, prevent¬ 
ing them inhaling carbon and exhaling 
oxygen, the leaves are thin and the plant 
falls and dies. In 1864, only 2085 pipoa 
wero exported and in 1865, probably not 



MABHERI. 

one pipe of wine left the island. — Al/> the 
Year Round,, Srpfember 24, 1864. 

MADELKHOJV. Gr. Bdellium. Commi¬ 
phora Mndaftuscn ren sis. 

MADERA DEL BRESIL. Si\ Brazil 
wood, rajsalpinia snppan. Linn, lioxh, 

MADhiRC. See MahabharaLi. 

MADETIYE. Skvgii.• Adcuanlhcra pa- i 
vonina.— WiJlde. Under these names. Mi*, i 
Mendis describes a tree of the western side 
ot Ceylon, a cubic foot of which iveigh.s lbs. 
60, and is said to lai^t 30 years, it is used 
in common Ijonse bnildings. 'Pho tree pro- 
ducca a red seed vvliich is roastctl and eaten. 
]\fnndis. \ 

MADEYA. See Marble. . 

MADHA Hi.n’I). 8ansc. lionoy ; Sweet ; ' 
any intoxicatiiiof substance : the Saxon 
Mead. 

MADHAKI. Him). ji Imkka to smoke ^ 
opium in. 

MADITAVA and Say.nmi, two com- | 
mentators of the Vedas of Iho I Uh century, i 

MADHAVA, a name of Kri.slina. 1 

MADHAVA. S\NS. from ma, the god¬ 
dess I/nkshmee, and dhava, husband 

MADHAVA C11ARYA, frequent)y named 
Ananda Tirlha, the founder of tlie Dwaita 
philosophy, lie was a reputed disciple of ; 
Sankara, and author of tlie Sarva Dfn;sa)ia 
Sangraha on the moditications of the Hindu 
Religion. 

MADHAVA Cn ARYA or Brahma Sam- 
pradayi, a small sect of vaishnav^a hindiis 
in Sontliern India foundetl by Madliava- 
charya, a brahmin, son of Madhige Bhatta, 
born A. D. 1199 in Tuliiva. Wilson says ho 
livyd in the 13th century. At Udipi, Madya- 
iahv SubrahmaTiya, and otlier places, ho es¬ 
tablished temjiles, and eight maths in Tula- j 
va, below ilie glmts. Tlie superior gurus of! 
the Madhava sect, are bralnnins and sanya- ! 
sis or profess camobitie observances : the ! 
disciples who are domesticated in the se- I 
veral maEis, profess also perpetual celibacy: * 
lay aside tbe brah mini cal cord, carry a slalf | 
and a water ])ot, go bareheaded and wear a | 
single wrapper siainod of an orange colour | 
with an ochry clay. They are usually adopt¬ 
ed into the order from their boyhood and 
acknowledge no social alUnities nor inter¬ 
ests. They regard Vishnu as the Supreme 
Spirit, as the pre-existent cause of the uni¬ 
verse, from whose substance the world was 
made. Tbe sect in Karuata, are ])resided 
^ over by eight swami or spiritual liead.s.— 
iVtZf?. Qloss, See Brahma Sampradayi *, 
Bmhma Chari. 

MADHERI. Tam. Anisomcles malaba- 
rica.—R. Br, 


MADHYAMICA. 

MAD’HIAMU. Sans, the inesos of the 
Greeks, the middle; between ; as iu the 
Sanscrit slokam. 

Aria vartaha punia Bhumi hi. 
Mad’hiam Vindhya Hifnava yoho. 

MADHU. Sans. Honey; anything sweet; 
any tiling intoxicating. Madhu is one of 
the poetical name.s of Crishiia, viz., the 
intoxicator, (from Madhua strong drink, and 
I Madliu, the bee, perhaps originating our 
1 mead.) Amongst the hindus, a now born 
I infant lias a little honey put into its mouth 
as a ceremonial rite, called IMadhn prasana. 
Several of the drinking races of India and 
Asia .still use the cup or piala to welcome 
the coming guest. Colonel I’od tells ns re¬ 
garding the love of strong drink and indul¬ 
gence in it to excess, so deep rooted in the 
Scandinavian Asi, and German tribes, and 
iu which they showed their Getie origin, 
that the Unjpoot is not behind his brethi’eu 
oil her of Scythia or Europe. Though pro¬ 
hibited by ordinances which gewern the 
oi'dinovy hindu, tlie Rajpoot welcomes liis 
gue.st with tlie miinwar peala, or * cup of 
request,’ in Avhich they drown ancient en¬ 
mities.— The lieroes of Odin never relished 
a cup of mead more tlian the Rajpoot liis 
madhva ; and the bards of Scandinavia and 
Rajwarra are alike eloquent in the praise of 
the bowl, on whieb the Bavdai exhausts 
every metaphor, and calls it ambrosial, im¬ 
mortal, “ The bard, as ho sipped the am¬ 
brosia, ill which sparkled the ruby seed of 
tlie pomegranate, rehearsed the glory of the 
rajput race.” Even iu the heaven of India, 
the hindu wari'ior’s ])aradise, akin to Val¬ 
halla, the Rajpoot,' has his cup which is 
served by the Apsara, the twin sister of the 
celestial Hebe of Scania. 1 shall quaff full 
goblets amongst the gods,” says the dying 
(ietic warrior, “ I die laughing,” are senti¬ 
ments which would bo appreciated by a 
I Rajpoot. Cups in u.^o with the Tibetans 
are made of maple knots produced on the 
nujpio by the Balanaphora.— Tod’s Bajas^ 

I //ntv/., Vol. I, p. 377. Wilson’s Glossary, 

MADHUBEE. Beng. Hiptage mada- 
blota. 

MAD’HUCA. Sans, the Bassia lafcifolia 
or Mahwa tree 

M ADHUJl RAO BETAL. See Mahrat- 
ta Governments of India. 

MADHUKA. Sans, also Yastiraadhuka, 
GlvcviTbiza glabra.— Linn. Liquorice. 

MADHURA SUTTAN. See Wijao. 

MADHU RIKA. Sans. Fennel; Nigella 
sativa. 

MADHURNAKAM. Tel. Carica pa¬ 
paya.— Linn. 

MADHYAMICA. See Vidya. 
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ADR AS. 


MADHy-^5<]. See Crralia. 

MADI. Ca.v. Pentaptera toraenf^^osa. 

MADIA ELEGANS is a plant of no par¬ 
ticular beauty, the flowers of which areyol- j 
low and may be grown easily from seed, in i 
any common soil.— lUddell. 

MADIAN. There can scarcely he a doubt j 
that the Modiana of Ptolemy, Lib. YI, cap. j 
7', is represented by the Madian of our i 
maps. Here, according to Edrisi and Abul- I 
feda, was the well, from which Moses wa- ! 
tered the flock of Reuel, or Jelhro, whom 
file Arabs call Shoaib. Exodus oli. iJ. v. 
Id says “ Now the priest of Midian had 
seven daughters ; and they came and drew 
water,” &g. — OuseJey's Ih'avels,Yo]. I, p. d38. 

MADIG A. TfcL. The low caste known 
as chucklers, tanners, curriers, the chamar 
of Northern India the Ohakkili of tlio Tamil 
country, and the Mhaiig of the Mahrattas.— 
Wilfi. See Madega. 

. MADIKOON. Greek. AnameofEdeL 
Hum, tlie googul of India. 

MADINIKA, or Gujjakanno komali. Tee 
Eocrhaavia stellata R. \V. ie. 87o, 

MADIPIIALA CHETTII, or hHjapurmnii, 
Citrus incdica, L. — R. iii. 392—IT.*?)* A. 311 


for making the elegant, shining useful mats 
for which the capital of T/idia is famous, and 
which ai’e frequently imported into Europe 
Strips of this sedge are suited for platting. 
— Royle. . 

MADOOWA, a temporary building : 
Amongst tlic superstitious ceremonies of the 
races in Ceylou are a variety of forms for the 
recovery or t he sick, I daana : 8 or the food 
ofleinng/’ the harvest-lioine of tlie* Singhalese 
and horn-palling, a i*ight in ho]\oar ofPattine, 
performed to drive away pestilence. But 
the prirnhpal ceremony is the Dewal madoo- 
wa, winch is colehraled on a larger scale, 
and frerjueriily ])erlormed on behalf of a 
whole village or district which has been 
nfilicted by cholera or the fever so much 
■ diTaded by the luitives. it ial^es place in a 
“madoowa,” or temporary buildiug con- 
j stracted of branches, and decorated with 
j white chjths and. garlands; and it generally 
! lasts Ihronglioiit s(^^'en day.s, o!i each of 
j which olferings are made of wild flowers and. 

tniit, iogetlu'j' witli rice and money.— Ten-- 
i uod's Gln'istldaitif In Ceylon p. i234-o5. 

iMAOORlUS, Galotropis gi- 

gantea. 


var. 7. I 

MADIPANDOO. Tel. Eicus racemosa. I 

MADl PATH I']. Hind. Artomisia vul- j 
garis.— Linn. 

MADTRA. Sahs. Wine. 

MADI RUBASULU. Tel. Elcusine | 
stricta, Roxh. 

MADI TIGE. Tel. Argyreia cyinoso, j 
<—Lettsomia cymosa H. i, 

MADIYALA. Karit. (1.) A bard or 
herald, one of the mixed castes, born of a 
Vaisya father and Ksliatriya mother: ( 2.) 
also a native of Magadha or South Bahar. 

MADJICOSEM.A or Meiacosliema is¬ 
lands, a group on the east coast of Eor- 
mosa, lying between 24 ^ 4 and 25 ^ 6 N. ^ 
and 122 ^ 52i and 123 ° 30 E. the we.storu 
islands are named Kou-mi, Koo-kien-sau aiul 
Pa-tchiqg-san, and the island of Ty-pin-san 
lies on its eastern edge. — HorshurgJi,. 

MADJOON. Turk. Mn.joon, an intoxi¬ 
cating drug made of hemp leaves. See 
Majoon. 

MADKEE, battle was fought on the I8th 
December 1845. 

MAD-KHAR. Hind. Carbonate of soda. 

MADMALTI. Hind. Hiptago madablota. 

MADOOCARE BARK. Anglo-Tam. 
Madooeare puttay, Tam. Bo^k of Webera 
tetrandra. 

MADOOKA. Sans. Bassia latifoHa. 

MADOORKATL Papyrus pangorei. A 
sedge, extremely common about Calcutta, 
and very extensively employed in Bengal 


MADRA, also olicrrn mirranji, Citrus 
aurantium J/inn. 

MADK.V, the aneieiit naine for Bhoofan. 

MADRAS, a town on the Coromandel 
Coast, lat. L)^ 4' N., Ion. 80^ 14’ .E., and the 
])ritici|)al town of the Presidency which bears 
its name. It is a large town on the sea board 
with a Ibrtress called Fort St. George; the 
population is estimated at 450,000 and is 
e(.nnposed of Jiritish and their descendants, 
mabomedans and Inudus of various races, 
and mitions. It is liigh water at full and 
change 7h. .31ni. and the rise of the tide at 
the springs is feet nearly. In January 
1844, a light iiouso was erected with a 
flashing light. The flag staff'in the Fort is 
ill about lat. 13'^ 4’ 10’’ N , and the Obsor- 
j vatory in long. 80*^ 17’ 21” 14 The N. E. 

! monsoon prevails with heavy weather from 
1 the middle of October till the beginning of’ 
I December and violent gales sometimes occur 
I in May. Cyclones al.so occur, and do im 
mense damage. Those of 1807, 1828,1836, 
and 1847 were very violent. Underlying the 
sands and clays of Madras and all along the 
sea coast, is a bed of dark blue tenacious 
clay, containing numerous fossils of exist- 
ing species. The language spoken at Mad¬ 
ras is the Tamil, which is the tongue of the 
people southwai’ds to Capo Comorin, west¬ 
wards to the ghat leading into Mysore, 
•southwards through Coimbatore, nnd in the 
southern parts of Tiavaricore.y In the 
Madras presidency, the languages spokea 
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MADRAS. 

are Tamil, Telugu, Cauarese, Malayalum. 
The Telugu language begins a few miles 
north of Madras, as far as the eastern 
boundary of Mys()re which it follows up 
to that of the Mahratta country, thus in¬ 
cluding, in its extent, the Ceded Districts, 
Kurnool, the greater part of the Hyderabad 
dominions and a portion of tho Nagpore 
country and Gondwana. 

In 1864-5, there were 15,838,828 
acres under cultivation, tho land reve¬ 
nue was £4,184,645. In 1868-9, the area 
under cultivation, was about 16,202,696 
acres, and tho population 26,089,052 of 
whom 1,502,134 are mahomcdaiis and 
414,096 Christians. The Madras Presiden¬ 
cy is recognised to consist of the Northern 
Circars, on the coast of tho Bay of Bengal, 
from the Cbilka lake to the Kistnah river. 
The Carnatic from tho Kistnah river to 
Cape Comorin. The Balaghat, or more 
elevated region in the interior of the penin¬ 
sula composed of the Bellary and Cuddapah 
Collectorates : and Canara and Malabar are 
alluvial tracts on the western (!oast. These are 
ancil3ut political divisions, but indicate also 
difierences of* race and languages. The Mad¬ 
ras Presidency for revenue pur[)oses is arrang¬ 
ed into twenty d’sti icts, there are 3,227,726 
farmers and subtenants, holding 2,297,158 
single or joint farms ; each district ranges 
from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in extent. 
Under the ryotwaree system, the peasantry 
pay an average of Rs. 2^ per acre. Of the 
ryots on tlie rent roll only 420 pay upwards 
of £100 a year of rent to Government, only 
1,627 from £50 to £100, only 5,641 from 
£25 to £50, and only 77,408 from £10 to 
£26. Of all the rest, forming about 90 per 
cent, of tho whole, 1 18,672 pay less than £5 
a year, 431,569 less tban £5 and 1,197,157 
—the great majority—less than one pound a 
year. Only one country of Bengal—Chitta¬ 
gong—presents a parallel to it, and there 
Government lias long tried to induce the 
miserable peasantry to accept a fee-simple 
tedure. Mr. Maltby, Acting Governor, in a 
minute on Sir W. Denison’s proposal to re¬ 
move the poverty and agricultural ignorance 
of the ryots by model farms and imported 
machinery observed that tho surest way of 
promoting improvement is to render land 
valuable and attract capital to it by such 
methods as fixing a light and permanent as¬ 
sessment, giving security of title, enlarging 
the means of irrigation and facilitating the 
conveyance of produce.” Mr. Pycroft, with 
similar wisdom, said—“ the main remedies 
are the lowering of the land assessment 
where unduly high and placing it on a per- 
mament footin g, security of tenure, devejup- 
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ment of internal communication, extension 
of irrigation, reduction of the interference of 
subordinate revenue oflBcials, cbeaper and 
more prompt administration of justice and 
diffusion of education.” 

The area is estimated at 140,726 square 
miles, and the total population including 
that of the town of Madras at 26,639,052. 
By the quinquennial cen.sus taken on the 1st 
March lS67, the population of the Presi¬ 
dency, exclusive of the city of Madras, 
was found to be 26,089,052 thus classified :— 

Hindoos 24,172,822 | Christians 414,096 
Mahomedaus 1,502,134 1 

Tho popnhitiou of the city of Madras is 
supposed to be about 450,000, thus classi¬ 
fied ;— 


Races. 

No.s. 

Death rate per 
lOOO. 

fiuropean.s and East Indians. 

17,2J9 

1866. 

381 

1867. 

28-8 

H indoos .,, , 

365,570 

30 6 

27-2 

Mahoincdans .... 

07,205 

29 9 

26-5 


Tho approximate area and population of 
the Madras Districts including the city is 


Districts. 

Square 

miles. 

Popuhition 

Madras city .... 

27 

450,000 

Gai.jarn 

4,457 

1,235,790 

Vizagapatam • • •. 

18,935 

1,934,5.58 

God a very •••• 

7,.535 

1,427,472 

Kistna .... 

7,227 

1,296,652 

Nellore .... 

4,646 

l,168,6t)4 

Ouddapah .... 

9,177 

1,144 759 

Bcllaiy .... 

11,496 

1,304,998 

Kurnool .. . 

7,470 

770,857 

Madras 

2,183 

804 283 

North Jkreot .... 

15,146 

1,787,134 

South Arcot .... 

4,779 

1,261,846 

Taiijore . .. 

3,735 

1,731,619 

Tricliinopoly 

3,565 

1,006,825 

Madura .... 

8,790 

1,946,389 

Tinnevelly .... 

5,146 

1,521,108 

(Joiinbatore .... 

8,470 

1,430,735 

Salem .... 

7,604 

1,619.233 

South Caiiam .... 

4,206 

a39,688 

Malabar ..... 

6,259 

1,856,378 


T1)0 water supply of the several districts 
is somewliat varied. The average annual 
rainfall during a period of five years ranged 
from i7’57 inches in Bellary to 146 31 inches 
in Soutli Canara. 

The total firea of the Presidency may be 
estimated as 130,000 square miles, being 
thus more extensive than Great Britain and 
Ireland and about tho same size as the pre¬ 
sent kingdom of Prussia. 

Ryotwary lands .,.16 million acres (actual.) 

Inam lands.4 j million acres (actual.) 

Zomindary lancls.Si mill ion acres (estimated) 
Malabar & Canara.2j million acres(estimated) 

exclusive of Madras city, there are 184 souls 
to each square mile, while only one thirty- 
third part of the vast area of 130,885 square 
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ibHos is cultivated. The proportion of the 
irrigated Jand applies to the production of 
any crop, but rice is very limited. 

The Madras Districts range from 4,000 
to 19,000 square miles in extent. The Dis- 
tricts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavory 
and Kistna are on the north-east coast, to 
the east of the Central Provinces and Hy¬ 
derabad. The other east ^oast districts are 
Nellore, Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot, 
Tanjore. Madura and Tinnevelly, the last 
named being situated in the extreme south 
of the peninsula. To the west of Mjuiura 
and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast of the 
peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin 
territories governed by feudatory rajahs. 
North of these states, on the same coast, are 
the Madras'districts of Malabar and South 
Canara. The central districts of the presi¬ 
dency are those of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly 
and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, 
and those of Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah 
and North Arcot between Hyderabad and 
the Mysore country, which intervenes be¬ 
tween Canara and Bellary and Nellore. 

The Madras Presidency may be described 
as of tbred parts—the Telugu country of the 
North, extended northwards from, and in 
eluding, Nellore; the Tamil country of the 
South, and the Canareso and Malay alum 
districts of the Western or Malabar parts of 
the peninsula. 

In the Southern division, where the ma- 
homedan influence had been very weak, the 
land was held by cultivatitig village com¬ 
munities who paid rent direct to the old 
hiudu sovereigns. 

In the third or Western division, the vil¬ 
lage or communal gives place to the indivi¬ 
dual right to land free of all rent to the 
State, known as Janm or birth-right. Ma¬ 
labar was prosperous, owned chiefly 
wealthy capitalists •, but Canara had been 
over-assessed, prior to British occupation. 
The extent of land under cultivation in 
those portions of the ]\Iadras Presidency 
held on ryotwary tenure, has risen from 
about ten million acres in 1855, to sixteen 
millions acres in 1865. In 1868-69 the area 
under cultivation increased by 202,696 acres. 

Mr. Dalyell, Secretary to the Madras Go¬ 
vernment, estimated that there is produced 
an annual supply of 129 million cwt. of 
grain for the support of the population, or 
more than 5 cwt. for each person, being 
more than IJ lbs. per diem, whereas a fami¬ 
ly of five can subsist upon 7 lbs. per day, 
without difficulty, and three acres of superior 
land^ supposing one acre to be irrigated, or 
four acres of unirrigated land would sup¬ 
port such a family for a year. 


MADRE DE CACOVO. 

Its soil is chiefly silicious, and the cutti- 
vation is carried on by a multitude of little 
tanks. 

The produce of an acre of the best rice 
land varies from 1080 Madras measures 
= about 30 cwt.) in the • Southern dis- 
ricts to 1,200 measures (==a about 33 cwt.) 
ill Godavery and Kurnool; and the worst 
rice lands yield 8 to 14 cwt. The revenue 
in 1868-69 was £7,507,081 and the expen¬ 
diture £6,598,163. 

In the Military administration of the 
South of India, the Madras army holds all 
the Madras civil provinces, also the feuda¬ 
tory states of Mysore, Travancore and Hy¬ 
derabad, also tlie Central Provinces, parts of 
the Saugor district, all British Burmah, the 
Andamans, Straits Settlements; Labuan and 
Hong-Kong. The Madras Presidency is 
ruled by a Governor in Council with a Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, a member of the Council. 
In its earlier years the Madras government 
underwent many violent changes. In 1774, 
the governor, Mr. Wynch, was deposed by 
orders from the Court of Directors. In 
1775, Lord Pigot was appointed, but in 
1776 he was deposed by his Council, and 
confined—He was restored but in April 
1777, he died. In' 1770, Sir Thomas 
Rumbold was appointed governor of Mad¬ 
ras, but dismissed in January 1781. In tbo 
beginning of tlie present century much agi¬ 
tation occurred whilst Sir George Hilaro 
Barlow was Governor, and in 1860 Sir 
Charles Edward Trevelyan was removed 
from the Governors office. India has fur¬ 
nished from amongst its Civil and Military 
servants many who have risen to distinction 
as statesmen, soldiers andfinanciers;amopgst 
those of them from Madras may be named 
t.lic great Lord Clive, Governor-General of 
India, Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, and Sir John Malcolm, Governor of 
Bombay. As botanists the missionaries—- 
Rottler and Kceuig, and Drs, Roxburgh, 
and Wight laboured in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, Dr. Jerdon author of the Birds of 
India and of the Mammals of India was a 
Madras medical officer ; and Dr. Russell and 
Dr. Day described the fishes of the coasts. 
Its chief hills are the Neilgherries, the 
Shevaroys and Pulneys and its chief rivers, 
the Godavery, Kistnab, Tumbudra and 
Cavery. 

MADRA NARANGE, Mal. Citrus au- 
rantium. 

MADRAS HEMP, Eng. Crotalariajuncea. 
MADRAS HORSE GRAM, Eng. Doli- 
ohos uniflorus. 

MADRAS SENNA. See Cassia. 

MADRE DE CACOVO. See Cacao. 
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_ADREPORIDiE, a family of zoophytes 
in which the polypes have ten short tenta¬ 
cles and a stony' polypidom, sometimes 
branched and arborescent, sometimes de¬ 
veloped in a leaf-like or fan-like form. They 
exist in all the warm seas. Ma'iigin, Myste- 
Ties of the Oceaiiy Loyidoiiy 1868. See Zoan- 
theria. 

MADU, Bali. Jav. Myrrh. 

MADIJKA, Sans. Bassia latifolia. 

MADU-KAH, tlie Tamil name of a Mala¬ 
bar and Canara tree, the wood of which is 
yellow and very small; its grain is close and 
heavy: it is not of much use or value.— 
Edye^ Forests of Mahthar and Canara. 

MADU KARRB MARAM, Tam. Randca- 
dumetorum. 

‘MADURA, a revenue district in tlio south 
of the peninsula of India, in the Madras 
Presidency, containing 1,756,791 inhabitants. 
It has the Pulnoy hills rising 6,000 to 8,000 
feet high, the Sirroo-mallei between Aladnra 
and Dindigul 3,500 feet in height. In this 
district are the two largo zemindaries of 
Shevaganga and Ramnad, and to the latter 
belongs the island of Ramisseram to which 
hindoo pilgrims largely resort. ]Madura 
town was the chief seat of th(3 ancient 
Paudyapkingdom. This city was also once 
famed as a seat of braminical learning, and 
the Pandyan palace with a hundred granite 
pillars built by Trirnul Naek is still stand¬ 
ing. It formed the southern part of the 
Kegnum Pandiouis of Ptolemy, the Pandi 
Mandalam of tlie modern Indians, its capital 
was the Madura of Ptolemy, and w^as the 
royal residence of the ancient nionarchs. 

Paiidiya, probably a word of Sanscrit ori¬ 
gin, is the Paudion,the Oi Pandione.s, of the 
Greeks, and was the titular name of the dy¬ 
nasty of Madura, the race were styled 
Pandyi, Pandiya, the king, the Pandyan 
or Pandiya Deva. Two embassies were sent 
by the Pandyan king to Augustas, tlie first 
of which he received at Tarragona, the 
second is mentioned by Strabo. The friend¬ 
ship of the Romans was sought by only one 
other hindu prince, O Kerc^bothros, the king 
of Chera or Kerala, who was also a Dravi- 
dian. The city and district were the scene 
of many operations during the com¬ 
petition for India in the middle of the 18th 
century between the British and the 
French. 

Its chief streams are the Omraoti and the 
Vijay. The slopes of the Pulni hills and 
Cumbum valley contain valuable tim¬ 
ber. South of the great granite tract 
of Bellary and Mysore about Trichino- 
poly and Madura, are limestone bod.s, bpth 
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fosailiferous and non fossiliferous and it is 
from these volcanic, plutonic and aqueous 
rocks that building stones are drawn. lu 
Tinnevelly and Madura, are valuable mar¬ 
bles. In Madura was a dangerous sport 
called “ jalicut” it consists in making a bull 
infuriated and then letting him loose with 
cloths or money tied to his horns which be¬ 
come the property of any person who can 
.succeed in removing them. Since the 
year 1855 a prohibition existed against the 
sport being indulged in, and in 1859 certain 
village servants were dismissed by the late 
magistrate for permitting it within tho 
limits of their jurisdiction.— Orine. Friend 
of India Dec. 17. TennanVs Hindoostmi, Vol. 
II. p. 7. 

MADURA ISLAND, is of an even ap¬ 
pearance and moderately elevated, its N. W. 
point is in lat. 6 ® 55 N. long. 112° 51J’ 
B. and its east point in lat. 6 ° 59’ S. long. 
114° 1] [ B. It is the most important of a 
lino which runs along the northern and 
eastern coasts of Java. It is tho principal 
of a group composed of more than seventy- 
iive ; and is separated fi’om the great island 
by a strait, not more than a mile *or a mile 
and a half wide which serves to form the 
capacious harbour of Surabaya. It has the 
appearance of being a continuation of Java, 
a point to which Malay manuscripts refer 
and has usually passed into the hands of 
its most powerful sovereigns. In length it 
is about ninety-one miles, in breadth thirty- 
one, with a regular outline. Its formation 
is calcareous, though the lower di.stricts are 
mar.shy, and covered with woods. In great 
part uncultivated, it offers a I'crnarkable con¬ 
trast with the extensive agricultural country 
in its neighboui’hood. Tho chief products 
are, salt, which is to be obtained more 
abundantly tlian anywhere else in the Archi¬ 
pelago ; t he edible ne.sts of the sea-swallow, 
cotton, tobacco, coffeo, pepper, and mace. 
Scarcely sufticiont rice is grown to support 
a population of 300,000, which is somewhat 
dense in comparison with other parts of 
insular Asia. Bow animals are found, 
and none peculiar to Madura. The island is 
famous, however, for its breed of ‘cattle, and 
supplies from its rich pastures provisions to 
many of the agricultural and seafaring com¬ 
munities of the neighbouring regions. The 
meat, when cured, resembles, but is far 
superior to, the jerked beef of South Ame¬ 
rica. The people are similar to the hill- 
men of Java, and from them the Dutch 
recruit the line of their native army with the 
best troops in their service.— Horshurgh, 
Raffles Hiiiorv of Java. Early Eastern Seas. 
Ternminclc. Goiip) d'CEily snr les Poseessiom 
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;S'eerlandaises. I. 335 ; 336-338. Jolm^s. hi- I 
dian Archipelago. Vol. I. 377. 

MADUK-KATI. Bbnq. Papyrus pan- 1 
gorei, Nees. x ^ 

MADUWAR, a tribe occupying the 
])igher slopes of tlie Anamallai Hills, in 
Coimbatore. They bunt the ibex and 
Samber, wiib powerful bows and arrows 
and large dogs. See Kader. ^ 

MADWA ACHARY a person who m the 
13fch century founded a sect of Vaisliuava 
known as Madbava aebary. i 

MAEDENAR, one sort of the Dup maram. 
It means long stringed Dup mararn. It 
grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, 
and sixty feet in height. It is not of much 
use or value.— Edye. 

MAEHIREE. Mal. DolichoS uniam-ns. 

. MAEN-THOVERAI. Tam. var. of Ca- 
janus Indicus, Sp'eiig. 

MMSA INDICA. A. D. C. Trod. IF. Ic. 

Matabimheya-gass. Singh. 

A Ceylon tree, very abundant up to an 
elevation of 5,000 feet. — Tliio. En. Tl. Anjl. 
p. 172. 

MAESTA PAT. Bmo. Croialana jun- 
cea Linn, 

MAEASIAT, in Arabic medicine, carmi¬ 
natives. 

MAEATAHAT, in Arabic medicine, the 
class* of medicines called dcobstruentia. 
MAPATATAT.* Au. Lithontriptics. 
MAEFENS, author of Historia Indicarum 
A. D. 1570. 

MAPI, Hind. A rent free tenure. 
MAFIDARA. H ind; Holder of a rent tree 
tenure. 

MAFINE, in Polynesia, an imaginary 
being, who is supposed to bear the world 
on his shoulder, and earthquakes are caused 
by his shifting the earth from shoulder to 
shoulder. 

MAEISH. Atub. “ There is none,’^ equi¬ 
valent to “ I have left my purse at home.’' 
MAFUEN, also Chutsao. Chin. Ganjah. 
MAFUZ KHAN, eldest son of Anwar-ud- 
din. 

MAG. Guz. Phaseolus radiatus. 
MAGADAMBOOM. Tam. A Travancore 
wood, of a white colour, specific gravity 
0-462, used for light work generally.— Ool. 
Frith, 

MAGADHA, a class of bards of Central 
India, who recite history. The bards and 
Charan of Rajputana and Gu/.erat are a 
peculiar race. The Bhat or bard of India 
are of three sorts, the Magadha or historians, 
the.Sata or genealogists, and the Bandi or 
court minstrels, whose duty, in older times, 
it was to salute the king or chief, in the early 


MAGADHA. 

morning, wishing him long life and prospe¬ 
rity. These are the bards and minstrels of 
Central India. The bards from their sacred 
character were often employed as convoys of 
travellers and their property, in tandahs or 
caravans.' Throughout Rajputanah they are 
regarded as a sacred order, and as the here¬ 
ditary guardians of history and pedigree. 
They chant their own verses, or legends 
from the mythology of India.— HindooSy 
p. 75. 

MAGADHA, the territory of which this is 
the ancient name, corresponds with that part 
of the pre.seiit Bahar which extends along the 
south of the river Ganges, in power from B. 
C. 350 to A. D. 450. The country is now 
known as Bahar. The capital was Raja- 
griha. The kings of Magadha were of six 
dynasties, viz. that of Barbadratha ; of the 
line of Pandu, the first of which was Jara- 
sandha, a co-temporary of* Yudi.sbtira and 
Krishna, according to Sir William Jones, 
B. C. 3101, according to Professor Wilson 
in the reign of Sahadeva, B. C. 1 400, Park- 
shita was born and the great war ends, and 
in the reign of Ripunjaya, B. C. 9l5, a 
Buddha was born. 

TheSunaka dynasty,kings of Bharatkanda 
of Magadha kings, reigned 128 years* 

The Saisunaga or Sesnag, reigned 360 
years, and we find amongst them, B. C. 415 
Nanda, Mahapadma, (B. C. 1602 Jones, 36c5 
Wilson) regarding wliom it was said ho will 
bring tlie whole earth under one umbrella • 
he will Ijave eiglit sons, Sumalya and others* 
wlio will reign after Mahapadma. He ami 
his sons will govern for 100 years. The 
brahman Kaulilya will not root out the nine 
Nanda. 

The Maurya dynasty, governed 137 years, 
the first of whom, according to Wilson, B. C. 
315, and 1502 Jones, was Chandragupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. 

The Sunga dynasty, reined 110 years, 
the first of whom Pushparnitra, (B. C. 178) 
put his master, the last of the Maurya, to 
death. 

The Kanwa dynasty, reigned 45 years. 
The first wasB. C. 66 Wilson, Kanwa named 
Vasudeva, who usurped his master’s king¬ 
dom. 

Magadha is mentioned so early as in the 
Atharvan Veda, and is met with so late as 
the seventh century when Chinese pilgrims 
.speak of it under the scarcely intelligible 
name of Moki-a-to. The present appellation 
of Behar is from Vihara or a monastery of 
the buddhists whose most reputed convent 
was at Behar the place where Baddah ob¬ 
tained the law. 
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MAGHAZZI. 


The Anga race had their abode about 
Bhagulpore and the Maghada race in 'the 
South Bebar. At the time the At’harvan 
Veda hymn was composed the country be¬ 
yond the Soane was considered not strictly 
Indian. Our present knowledge of the 
languages belonging to the Arian class does 
not enable us to determine whether they are 
developments of some tongue, of which the 
Sanscrit is the cultivated representative, and 
of which Magadlii and Pali at the era of 
Asoka and the introduction of buddhism into 
Ceylon, was a spoken form, or whether 
Sanscrit has been superinduced upon some 
aboriginal tongue, as it has been demonstra¬ 
bly though in much smaller quantity upon 
the Tarailoid languages of the South, and 
as French has been introduced into Anglo- 
Saxon. Certain it is that in every Arian 
tongue, a considerable and apparently pri¬ 
mitive element ns found which is not trace¬ 
able to Sanscrit and which in Gujerati is 
reckoned at one-third of the whole language. 
Tr. of Hmd. Vol. I. p. 218. Elphinaloners 
History of India. Vol. 1. p. 39;h Thomas 
Prinsep^s Antiquities^ Vol. II. p. 240, 468. 
India in the Myth Century. 

MAGADOXA in Lat. 2° 2', L. 45 25, E- 
See Mukdeesba. 

MAGAHI. a tribe of agriculturists in 
Babar, probably a vernacular form of 
Magadhi, or native of Magadha. 
MAGALHAES FERDINANDO.de, more 
enerally known by bis Spanish designation 
lagellanes, in the year 1520 set out on a | 
voyage of eastern discovery, passed through j 
the straits which bear his name, discovered 
Mindanao, and died in Mactan, on 2()th 
April 1521, from wounds received in action. 
Only ono of his fleet, the Vitoria command¬ 
ed by Elcano, a Biscayan returned to Spain. 
Magellan had become disgusted with the 
Portuguese service, and ho offered to 
Charles V. to discover a passage to India 
by the West, in order to divide the rich 
traffic of the Spice Islands. He passed the 
straits in S. America, which have since 
gone by his name, in 1520 ; and entering the 
south Pacific Ocean, arrived in a few months 
at the Philippine Islands, of which he took 
possession in the same name of the Spanish 
monarch. Barbosa fell three days after 
Magellan, and in twelve days more, the 
people waylaid and murdered twenty-four of 
his companions.—308. CliatfieWs 
Hitidustan, p. 37., 

MAGAR, a Bhot race occupying the lower 
levels on the banks of the Kali in Nepal : 
they use a* monosyllabic language, like the 
Tibetans, Chinese, Burmoso and Siamese 


with an alphabet of Indian origin; they 
abstain from beef: drink to excess, and have 
an Indian priesthood. They are divided into 
twelve thum, supposed to be descendants of 
12 different male ancestors. They do not 
marry in their own thum. This practice 
occurs in Australia, North and South 
America, Africa and Europe. They, reside 
in the valleys. —Z)r Latham's Ethnology. 

MAGAR-BANS, Hind. Bambusa arundi- 
nacea, a solid bamboo, called a male bam¬ 
boo. 

MAGDAR, Hind. Pkrs. Wooden clubs 
or Dumb-bells, known in England as Indian 
clubs, used in India for exercise in develop¬ 
ing the muscles of the arms and chest. 

MAGEATA or Rosaniline. Punjab dyers 
call these dyes shislii ka rang,” literally 
“ bottle color,” because the crystals are im-, 
ported in little phials. 

MAGELLOO-? Vitex altissima. 

MAGH, the tenth month of the Hindu 
year, when tlic ruh enters Capricorn. 
MAGGHASSI, Sec Jell. 

MAGH, Persian, afire worshipper, also 
a wine drinker or tavern keeper. 

MAG’H commonly applied by Europeans 
to the datives of Arakan, particularly those 
bordering on Bengal,or residing near the sea, 
and to the people of Chittagong. The Araka- 
neso however disclaim the appellation, and 
restrict it to a class whom they hold in utter 
contempt, the descendants of the Arakanese 
who were settled at Chittagong and Dacca, 
by Bengali mothers, the origin of the word is 
unknown but it is also written Magh, Mug 
or Mugh.— Wilson. 

MAGHA, an Indian sago, the offspring 
of the sun, Poeoche. 

MAGA BIRA or Moga bira, Anisomeles 
malabarica, B. Br, 

MAGHADAM-POO, Tam. Flower of Mi- 
musops olcngi. 

MAGHADI-? Cucurbita lage- 

naria. 

MAGHAL, Hind. Populus balsamifera, 

MAGHZ, Hind, the brain, Char-maghz 
Juglans regia. 

MAGH AVAN, another name for Indra. 
See Veda. 

MAGHAZZI. There are numerous Baluch 
tribes east of the Indus, and those in Bhawal- 
poro and the Punjab, are said to be Rhind. 
The question of the original countries of 
these tribes is still undecided. The Baluch 
and Brahui, are sub-divided into an infinite 
number of tribes, who take their names from 
the.chiefs under whom they servo, the dis¬ 
trict or country to which they belong, or the 
traditions whence they derive their descent. 
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magh^meLa. 

Lt. Potfcinger mentions that the Baluch 
partakes considerably of the idiom of the 
Persian and at least one-half of its words are 
borrowed from that language, but greatly 
disguised under a corrupt and unaccountable 
pronunciation. The Brahuiki, ou the con¬ 
trary, is so dissimilar in its sound and forma¬ 
tion, that he did pot recollect to have marked 
in it a single expression in any way approach¬ 
ing to the idiom of the Persian. 

There are two languages spoken in Balu¬ 
chistan, the Baluchiki, a hindi tongue of the 
Arian or Sanskrit stock in which the Per¬ 
sian, Sindi, Punjabi, and Sanskrit words 
recur, and the Brahui, which belongs to the 
Scythic or Turanian or Tamuliau stock. 
The Brahui language, spoken by the 
mountaineers in the khanship of Kelat, in 
Beluchistaii, contains some Dravidian words 
and a considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered as 
a whole Dr. Caldwell regards this language 
is derived from the same source as the Pun¬ 
jabi and Sindi, but it unquestionably con¬ 
tains a Dravidian element, derived from a 
remnant of the ancient Dravidian race 
having been incorporated with the Brahui. 
The discovery of this clement beyond the 
Indus fiver, proves that the Dravidians like 
the Aryan, the Graeco-Scythian and the 
Turco-Sfongoliau, entered India by the 
North West route. The Brahui state their 
forefathers came from Ilalb, Aleppo. The 
Butani is a clan of the Baluch Maghazzi 
tribe, which Las been located in Kachi for a 
a long time. 

The contour of the people of these two 
classes is as unlike, in most instances, as 
their languages, provided tliey be descend¬ 
ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
either; but the frequent inter-marriages 
which take place amongst them have tended 
iu some degree to blend together the pecu¬ 
liar characteristics of both, that in many 
families, and even whole tribes, such have | 
ceased to exist. The Baluch, in the first in¬ 
stance, branch from the original class of that 
name, into three principal tribes, called 
Nharooi, Rind and Maghazzi. The Nha- 
rooi, principally inhabit that portion of 
Beluchistan, which lies to the westward of 
the desert, and there are likewise kbel of 
them at Noosky and in Seistan.— Dr. Cald' 
well's CoinjpOA^ativG Grammar. 

MAGHIDAM MARUM. Tam. Mirausops 
clengi. 

MAGH-MELA. Hind, a sacred fair held 
at Allahabad. Every twelfth year, an un¬ 
usually great gathering takes place at the 
Magh Mela of Allahabad which is then call¬ 
ed the Koombh Mela. So great is the crowd 
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of people that the rolling stock on the East 
Indian and Delhi lines has been found ‘in- 
sufficient for their conveyance, and numbers 
of pilgrims are detained at railway sta¬ 
tions. 

MAOHRAB. Ar. the West: applied to 
Western Africa and its people, the common 
pbii'al is Maghrabiri, generally written 
‘ Mogi‘ebyn.* The form of this word in the 
singular seems to have given .rise to the 
Ijatin ‘ maurus,* by elision of the Gbain, to , 
Italians an unpronounceable consonant. 
Prom maurus conies the Portuguese ‘ moro,' 
and the English ‘ moor.’ When Vasco de. 
Gama reached Calicut, he found there a 
tribe of Arab colonists, who in religion and 
in language were the same as the people of 
Northern Africa,—for this reason he called 
them ‘Moors.’ This was explained long 
ago by Dr. Vincent (Periplus, lib. 3), and 
lately by Prichard. Maghrabin or West¬ 
erns, tlien would be opposed to Sharkiyiri, 
Easterns, the supposed origin of ‘ Saracen.* 
The word Saracens came to us through 
the Greeks ( Ptolemy uses it), who have no 
such sound as sh in their language, and the 
Italian which, liostile to the harsh sibilants 
of Oriental dialects, generally melts sh down 
into s. So the historical word Hash-sha- 
shiyun-hemp-drinker, was civilized by the 
Italians into ‘ assassino.’ The Maghrabi dia¬ 
lect is known to bo the harshest and most 
guttural form of Arabic. It owes this un¬ 
enviable superiority to its frequency of * Su- 
kiin,* or the quiescence of one or more 
vowels * Klab,’ for instance, for ^Kilab,*and 
‘ Msik ’ for ‘ Arasik.’ Thus it is that vowels, 
the soft and liquid part of language, disap¬ 
pear, leaving in their place a barbarous 
sounding mass of consonants.— Burton's PiU 
grimage to Meccah, Vol. I, pp. 274, 293. 
Natural History of Man. ■ 

MA-GHWAY. A pagoda called the 
‘ Emerald C<)uch ’ standing in the town of 
I Maghway on the Irrawaddy, is reputed to 
contain a relic of the bed of the last Boodb, 
Gaudama. 

MAGH WE. See Volcanoes. 

MAGHZ. Hind.* the brain, the kernel of 
a nut, fruit, &c., &c. hence 

Maghzak. Hind, the mango. 

Maghz khnbani. Hind, apricot kernels. 
Maghz-pipal. Hind, or Pilfil-i-daraz, 
Piper longum or Chavica Roxburghii. 
Char-n|aghz. 

MAGI were the priests of the Persians, 
Baotrians, Charismians, Arians and Sak», In 
Burmah, Arracan, Ceylon, and Siam, the 
sacred language of Buddha is called Maga. 
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MAGNESIA. 

T^e Magiatrs were considered as gods, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, (in Proem, 
p. 2, Lond. 1664) who notices their rever¬ 
ence for Fire, EWth, and Water,”— Ovs Ka 
irvp etyaiy Hat yfy, Hat But HcrodotuS had, 

before him, mentioned sacrifices offered on 
mountains to Jupiter, by the ancient Per¬ 
sians, and their worship of tlie sun and 
moon; of the earth, of fire, water, and of 
the winds ; he adds, also, tliat they learned 
frbm the Assyrians and Arabians, to adore 
Venus, Urania, or ‘celestial,* which the 
Persians called Mirpa. Strabo, like Hero¬ 
dotus, declares that the Persians neither 
erected statues nor altars, “ they regard,” 
says he, “ the Heavens as Jupiter, and re¬ 
verence the Sun, which tliey call Mitlira. 

The Moon, also, and Venus, Fire, the Wind, 
and Water.” Yet in a previous passage of 
the same book, if the text be correct, he had 
affirmed that Mars alone was worshipped 
by the Persians. What they called Jupiter, 
says Herodotus, was the wliole compass or 
circuit of heaven, which Strabo, as above 
quoted, confirms. From both authors, it 
acy^ars, that the Persians did not attempt 
to^mbody, under the human form, an object 
of materiality as the celestial ex¬ 

panse. But Clemens Alexandrianus, gives 
us reason to believe that some of their idols 
resembled human beings, and the statue of | is tho liquid that remains after sea salt has 


MAGNElfiC NEEDLE. 

A soft white powder used in medicine. 1^ 
is prepared by burning the carbonate of 
magnesia, also from the bittern of sea water 
after the crystallization of common salt. 
MAGNESIA CARBONAS. 

Magnesia alba, j Kohlensaurea Bitter- . 

„ sub carhonas, j erde,GER. 

Carbonate of Magnesia, j „ Talkerde, „ 

„ de Magnesie, Fr | 

This forms a constituent of the dolomitic 
or magnesian limestone which is found 
largely in Southern India near Trichinopoly. 
Very fine siliclous and Magnesian Barths, 
such as rottenstoiie, alkaline loam and 

arraenian bole, occur near Sooiidoor, Ban¬ 
galore and Cuddapah. 

MAGNESIA LOZENGES. Carbonate 
of magnesia six ounces, sugar three ounces, 
nutmeg otie scruple. Pulverize and with 
tragacanth mucilage make into lozenges.— 
Bei/f/. Phar, p. 435. 

MAGNESIA SULPHAS. 

Sulphate of Magnesia, | SulphatedeMagne8ic,FE. 

Epsom Salts, j Schwefelsaure Bit- 

Vitriolated Magnesia. | tererde,G£E. 

This is a medicinal salt, valuable as a 
cathartic. It is usually made from the bittern 
of sea water, but could be prepared from 
the magnesite of Southern India. Bittern 


Venus, Tanais Trjs Atppodms ravaiBos mention¬ 
ed by him, represented, without doubt, the 
female divinity more correctly named 
Anaitis, that Venus, wc may suppose, 
whom the Persians learned to worship 
from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus 
had already declared. 

The Magisra of the Chaldees as it prevail¬ 
ed about B. C. 2234, when a Median dynas¬ 
ty sat on tho throne of Babylon, was a 


been obtained from sea water by boiling. 

MAGNESIiB §UBCARBONAS. See 
Magnesia alba. 

ifAGNESIE, Fb. Magnesia. 

MAGNESITE, Carbonate of magnesia, 
occurs in acicular crystals, massive, and 
in powder. Its colour is usually white, 
occasionally grayish and yellowish. Tho 
massive varieties are found amorphous, reni- 
form, nodular, and stalactitic. . Fracture 


modification of the .doctrines of Zoroaster.— I splintery, or flat conchoidal.- Its hardness 


Hcrodi Lih, I, 131, Sintb. Gvoff. lAh. XV, 
ed, Xylandy p. 847. Basil, 1571. Protrept, 
Sect F. in Ovselcifs Tracels, Vol. J, 2 >. 108. 
Bunsen^ HI, 583. 

MAGILAM, Tam. Punica granatum. 


exceeds that of calc-spar. It is dull, nearly 
opaque. Specific gravity 2 8. It is found 
in several parts of Europe, as Styria, Moravia, 
Spain, and Silesia, in Peninsular India, and 
at Hoboken, in New Jersey, North America 


MAGINDANAO, an island of the Eastern! Near Trichinopoly and near Hoonsoor, Its 


Archipelago. The people use the Tagala 
alphabet of the Tagala nation, of the great 
island of Lucon. 'I'ho Ladrones or pirates 
of the Eastern Archipelago consist wholly of 
the inhabitants of the free mahomedan states 
in Sumatra, Lingiii, Borneo, Magiudanao and 
Sulu. 

MAGIR. Mai?. Syn. of Odina woodier. 
MAGNESIA. ,Exg. It. 

Talc eartb, Calcined 
Magnesia, Eng. 

Maguusie, ’ Fr. 

Gebrauiitc magnesia,G ek 


analysis by Rammelsberg gives- 

Carbonic Acid ... 52*214 

Magnesia ... 47’786=10Q 

— Eng, Cyc, -jl# 

MAGNET. Eng. Ger. Native Load8toiie» 

1 Magnetic iron ore, of which there is nn 
I abundance in tho peninsula of India. It is 
I largely used in tho manufacture of iron, or 
I wootz steel. 

^ rr „ , i MAGNETIC NEEDLBw^ More thata a 

1 crer e, a j thousand years before our era, a people living 

I In tho extreinest eastern portions of Asia had 
I magnetic carriages, on which the moveable 
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Magnesia usla, 



MAGNOLIA DISCOLOR. 

arm of the figure of a man continually pointed 
to the south, as a guide by which to find the 
way across the boundless grass plains of 
Tartary; nay, even in the third century of 
our era, therefore at. least 700 years before 
the use of the mariner’s compass in European 
seas, Chinese vessels navigated the Indian 
Ocean under the direction of magnetic nee¬ 
dles pointing to the south. The Greeks and 
the Romans knew that magnetism could be 
communicated to iron, and that that metal 
would retain it for a length of time. The 
great discovery of the tcrrcsirial directive 
force depended, therefore, alone on this, that 
no one in the west had happened to observe 
an elongated fragment of magnetic ironstone, 
or a magnetic iron rod, floating by the aid 
of a piece of wood in water, or suspended in 
the air by a thread, in such a position as to 
admit of free motion.— HumhahU's Cosmos^ 
Vol. I. Curiosities of Science^ p. 19L 

MAGNOLIA, a genus of plants of the 
Natural Order, Magnoliacea?. The Magno¬ 
lia conspicua, called by tlie Chinese “yu-lan,” 
has been cultivated by the Chinese since A 
D. 627. It attains a height of 30 or 40 feet 
in its native country, but reaches only 8 or 
10 feet in English gaMeus. It is a y.ery 
showy* tree, having white flowers sometimes 
suffused with purple, which give out a most 
delicious perfume. It blossoms in England 
during tlie dreary months of February and 
March, and is distinguished from the otlier 
species by the flowers appearing before the 
leaves. It is not quite so hardy as the 
American species. 

M. grandijiora, The Groat-Flowered Mag¬ 
nolia, or Laurel Bay, is an evergreen tree, 
I’eaching sometimes a height of 70 feet. It 
has been introduced into China from America 
and promises to be a very ornamental tree. 

M.pitr]}urea^ the Purple-Flowered Mjagno- 
lia, an ornamental shrub, is a native of 
Japan, and seldom attains a greater height 
than 10 feet. The bark when bruised has 
an aromatic odour. The flowers are more 
or less purple without, and always white 
within. The genera Talauma and Magnolia 
have the very singular property of dropping 
their seeds out of the back of the seed ves¬ 
sels when ripe, allowing them to liaiig down,* 
each suspended by a long extensible elastic 
cord, composed of delicate spiral vessels.— 
Fortune's Tea Districts^ p. 16. Eng. Cyc. 

MAGNOLIA DISCOLOR, D. C. Vknt. 

M. purpurea, Cuiit. | M. obovata, Rox. 

This species of Magnolia grows in Japan 
and Chin^. It is a shrub with large dark, 
purple rose coloured inodorus flowers.— 
Roxh, Voigt. 


MAGNOLIACE^. 

MAGNOLIA EXCELSA. Wall, tlie 
white-flowered magnolia. A native of Ne¬ 
pal and Sikkim. Near Darjehng, it forms a 
predominant tree at 7,000 to 8,000 feet; and 
in. 1848 it blossomed so profusely that the 
forests on the broad flanks of Sinohul and 
other mountains of that elevation, appeared 
as if sprinkled with snow. The wood is 
highly prized in tlie neighbourhood of Patna 
for all sorts of joinery work, it being at first 
of a fine greenish colour, but changing to a 
fine yellow and the grain very close. It is 
sold at Patna under the name of Champ.” 
— Ilog^ Vegetable Kingdom^ p. 25. Hooker 
Hint. Jour. vi. p. 125. 

MAGNOLIA CAMPBELLir, Hooker. 
The purple-flowered magnolia hardly occurs 
ill Sikkim below 8,000 feet, and forms an 
immense, but very ugly black-barked, spar¬ 
ingly branched tree, leafless in winter and 
also during the flowering Reason, when it 
puts forth from the ends of its branches 
great rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, whose 
fleshy petals strew the ground. On its 
branches, and on those of oaks and laurels. 
Rhododendron Dalhousieo grows epiybyti- 
cally, a slender shrub, bearing from three to 
si.K white lemon scented bells, four and a half 
inches long and as many broad, at the end 
of each branch. In the same woods the 
scarlet Rhododendron fR. arboreutn) is very 
scarce and is outvied by the great R. argeu- 
tcum, wliich grows as a tree forty feet high, 
with magiiKicent leaves twelve to fifteen 
inches long, deep green, wrinkled above and 
silvery btdow, while the flowers are as largo 
as those of R. Dalliousiae^ and grow more in 
a cluster. Few plants exceed in beauty the 
flowering brancli of R. argeuteura, with its 
wide spreading foliage and glorious mass, of 
flowor.s.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 125. 

MAGNOLIACE^. TheMagnoliad tribe, 
a natural order of plants which occur in 
America, China, Japan, N. Holland and N. 
Zealand. Fine trees or shrubs with large, 
beautiful, often strongly odoriferous flow¬ 
ers. The Indian species are ranged under 
five genera, viz. Michelia, Manglietia, Aro- 
madendron, Sphonocarpus and Talauuia. 
Tho first of these numbei’s 22 forms or, if 
Wallich’s Magnolia punduaua be no Micbe- 
lia only 21, viz., 7 from Nepal, 5 from Java, 
3 from Ceylon, 2 from the Khassya Moun¬ 
tains, 1 from the Neilgherries, 1 from the 
Pulney Mountains, 1 from Malabar, 1 from 
Pegu, 1 from Amboyna, and 1 from Chilniori:. 
Manglietia has 3 species, 1 from Nopal and 
two from Java, Aroraadendron and Spheho-^ 
carpus each I species, the first Javanese^ the 
latter Kassyan, and Talauma, 2 Javanese- 
Molacca forms. The genus Bucklandia is 
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inter^nting in a physiological point of view, 
from the woody fibre being studded with 
those curious microscopic discs so character¬ 
istic of pines, and which when occurring on 
fossil wood arc considered by geologists con¬ 
clusive as to the natural family to which 
such woods belong. But not only does the 
whole natural order to which Bucklandia 
belongs, possess this character, but also vari¬ 
ous species of Magnoliaceic found in India, 
Australia, Borneo, and South Am erica.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 11. p. 185. Voigt. 
p. 11. Btoyle Mat. Med. 

MAOOG, one of the alliterative words, in 
Gog and Magog, applied in Scripture to the 
northern nations of Asia. The Arabs and 
Persians write these two words, Yiij-o-Majuj 
and like the names Urjan and Surjun, Diird- 
Burebra, are instances of the alliteration of 
which eastern races are so fond. “ Chin and 
Machin” used to indicate Chinese countries, 
is a phrase aualogons to Sind and Hind, 
used to express all India, though Sind and 
Hind arc capable of divorce. The use of a 
double assonant name, sometimes to express 
^ dual idea but often a single one, is a 
favourite oriental practice. As far back as 
Herodotus we have Crophi and Mopin', 
Thyni and Bithyni, the Arabs have converted 
Cain and Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saul 
and Goliah into Talut and Jalut, Pharoali’s 
magicians into Risam and Rojam, of whom 
the Jewish traditions had made Jariucs and 
Jarabres; whilst Cliristiaii legends gave the 
names of Disinas and Jesmas to the penitent 
and impenitent thieves in the Gospel, Jarga 
and Nargali was the name given to the great 
circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numerous 
instances of the same thing, e. g. Zabulistan 
and Kabulistan, K<)li Akoli; Longa Solanga; 
Ibir Sibir; Kes.sair and Ovvair ; Kiiria Muria, 
Ghuz and Maglinz, Mastra and Castra 
(Edrisi), Artag and Kartag (Abiilghazi), 
Khauzi and Manzi (Rashid) Iran and Tiiran, 
Grit and Mccrit fRubruqiiis\ Sondor and 
Condor ‘(Marco Polo), etc. Tlie name of 
Achin in Sumatra appears to have been 
twisted in this spirit by the mabomedan 
mariners as a rhyme to Machin,—the real 
name is Atcheb. In every day conversation 
in India such alliterations occur as Cboki 
Oki, a chair; Kursi-Gursi, a chair, Chavi- 
gavi, a key, Kili-Gili, a hey.— Quatremere^s 
Rasfiid, pp. 243—240; HAvezac, p. 534 ; 
Prairies (V Or i. p. 309. 

MA-GYI, Burm. Tamarind tree. 

MAGZ-KADU, Hind. Cucurbita pepo. 

MACrZ KHUMANI, HInd. apricot kernels. 

MAH, Hind. Pbaseolns radiatus. 

MAH, Pkp.s. a month. Mahwar monthly. 


MAGYAR. 

MAHA, HtxND. Sans, great. M. R. S. are 
letters prefixed to all addresses on letters to 
hindus. They are the abbreviation of Maba 
Raja Sri. Maha-rajah is the highest title of a 
hindu prince or ruling sovereign, under that 
of Chakravarta, which means au emperor. 

Maha-Muni means a great saint: Maha ra¬ 
jah, great rajah ; maha prubhahu, great lord. 
Maha is thus largely used as an honorific 
affix to men but it is also prefixed to the 
hindu gods and goddesses, as Mahadeva, 
Malia-Lakahmi, Maha-Vishnu, and Maha- 
Kali; Maha-bal-Eshwar, is the great god Bal. 
Maha-Deva, the great god, is the usual ap¬ 
pellation of the hindu deity Siva. 

MAHA-BE LI. A monarch named in 
hindu mythology, Vishnu, asVamana, in the 
form of a dwarf, obtained the recognition of 
Maha-Beli. 

MAHA-DEVA. A title given to Siva, 
by his followers of the saiva sect, who ac¬ 
knowledge Siva as their great or supremo 
god. Similarly they style his consort 
Parvati or Bhawani, maha-devi, or great 
goddess. 

MAHA-INDRA, the hindu god of the 
elements, the personification of the sky, the 
god of thunder : the king of immortals and 
the lord of the firmamoit, the chief of 
the devata or sura. 

MAHA-KALI, a name of the hindu 
goddess Bhawani or Parvati. 

MAGOR, a Nepaui tribe. 

MAGOT, a monkey tribe closely allied to 
the Silenus voter. 

MAGOUNG, an old kingdom of the Indo- 
Chinese nations also called Pong. See 
Maha radza wong. 

MAGOZIRA,>Itnd. Dnbim Umbelliferec. 

MAG’R, Hind, Crocodile. 

MAGRAHDI, high lands from which 
water runs oft' quickly ; equivalent to Thalli. 

MAGRABA, Hind. Ilemidesmus Indicus. 
Rheedc. 

MAGRTLA, Hind. Nigella sativa. 

MAG UR A, a fish in the Colombo lake, 
said to grunt under water when disturbed. 
Bishop Pallegoix in his account of Siam 
speaks of a fish resembling a sole, but of 
brilliant colours with black spots, called by 
the natives dog’s tongue, which attaches it¬ 
self to boats and gives out a very sonorous 
and even harmonious sound.— Jenn^ it. 470. 

MAGYAR, a race dwelling in Hungary, 
ill Europe. The Tartar, JVIanchu and Tungus 
races belong to one great stock. The Tur¬ 
koman ; the Tshude, the Fin, the Laplander 
and the Magyar present another stock close¬ 
ly united, and both these families are origi¬ 
nally connected with one another. These 
nations, who may probably he reduced to 
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two families, one centering in the Altai and 
the pasture land towards the Himalaya and 
the other having its centre in the Ural 
Mountains, have acted in the ^ history of 
civilization a most powerful episode by con¬ 
quest and destruction. They appeared in 
the fifth century as.th^ Hun, a scourge to 
Romans and Hermans. They produced j 
Chengiz, Timur, and Mahomed II. They 
destroyed the Persian empire, subdued Hin¬ 
dustan and they still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium and upon that of China. They 
seem destined to partake only by conquest 
in the higher civilization of the surrounding 
nations, older or younger ones, the Chinese 
presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn from them 
as neighbours or subjects, they become more 
or less civilized by being their mnsters, they 
cannot resist the inward force of the civiliza¬ 
tion of their subjects although they repel it 
as an outward power. These tribes appear 
also as the once subdued substratum of Ira¬ 
nian civilization. So in the north of Europe, 
where the Finnic race preceded the Scandi¬ 
navians. See Chengiz. Hun. India. Timur. 

MAHABALESHWAR, in hit. 11^ 55’ 4” 
N., long. 73® 38’ 7” E., a lofty group of 
mountains in the northern portion of the 
Western Ghauts, 4,000 feet high, and a 
sanitarium for Bombay. Rain fall lias 250 
inches. Mababaleshwar hill has a traveller’s 
bungalow. In India there are many plateaux, 
which, for the most part, lie in the Dekhan, 
Mysore, and Malwa ; they are well defined, 
but of low elevation, and very limited in ex¬ 
tent as compared with those of the Andes 
or Turkistau. Among the most important 
are Mahabalesbwar (4,500 feet), Amavkan- 
tuk (3,590 feet), and Kondikonda (3,070 
feet). j 

The following are the heights on Maha-' 
baleshwar. i 

Bangalo Cliffton.4,292 ft. Sc/d., Ad. , 

Mean elevation of tlie Maliaba- 

leshwai’ plateau.4,500 ,, Syk. 

Highest point on a rock, E. of 

Beckwith’s ^j|pnument... ......4,712 „ Bomb. Cal. 

The following points were measured with 
the aneroid. 

Source of the Krishna.4,110 ft. Schl. Ad. 

Yenna lake.4,070 „ „ „ 

Southern border of the Mahaba- 

leshwar plateau.. 3,510 „ „ „ 

Eastern border of ditto ditto.. .3,930 „ „ „ 

—Bombay AlmanaCy Lond, As. July 1844, 
Bombay Tiines^ Jidy 1844. Schlageniiveit. 

MAHABALIPURAM, or Seven Pagodas 
between Covelong and Sadras, south of Mad¬ 
ras, have been described by Dr. Babington 
in Vol. XI, Trans. B. A. S., p. 258 5 by 
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Messrs, Chambers and Goldingham in A. R. 
Vol. I, p. 145, and V. p. 69, by Mr. Charles 
Gubbins in Bengal As, Soc. Journal, and 
these reports have been compiled by Major 
Carr. The Mahabalipur caves are entirely 
brahmanical, and have been excavated after 
all the other series were finished. They are 
seven monolith temples and consist of cham¬ 
bers cut out of the solid rock, and with 
figures and inscriptions in an ancient cha¬ 
racter, only one of them is now oil the land. 
In an ancient legend, relating to the des¬ 
truction of the city of Mahabalipuram, and 
the Seven Pagodas, on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, by an earthquake and inundation 
during an early period of Hindu history, it 
is stated that Hiraiicheren, a gigantic prince 
or demon rolled up the earth into a shape¬ 
less mass and carried it down to the abyss : 
wbitlier Vishnu followed him in the shape 
of a hog, killed him with his tusks, and re¬ 
placed the earth in its original position. Its 
pillars show a remnant of the cushion capi¬ 
tals of Elephanta. The inscriptions are in 
Sanskrit of the eighth to tenth century. The 
character used in the Inscription is Kutila 
or Gaur. Siva is mentioned. The in¬ 
scriptions arc little more than names applied 
to the figures in the sculptures. They are 
described in tlie Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.—Vol. II. p. 617. Fergus^ 
son's lloch Cut Temples of India, Vol. Ill, 
p, 499. 

M ARAB AN, a celebrated peak or moun¬ 
tain in the Pir Paujal or Mid Himalaya is 
supposed to be Aoruos of the Greeks. The 
Himalaya mass of mountains from the crest 
of the Karakoram range to the plains of the 
Pun jab, lias an average breadth of 250 miles. 
The Mahabun, or Black mountain is forty 
miles up the Indus from Attock. Around 
it, the Berzoti and other Afghan tribes ga¬ 
thered and fought against the British from 
1860 to 1868. The Mahabun mountain is at 
least fifty miles in circuit and from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet high. There are few school-boys 
who have not read, in the easy Greek of 
j Arrian, the story of the invasion of India, 

1 the last of the Persian provinces, by Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Leaving a corps of ten 
thousand infantry and four thousand horse, 
to stand fast, in the spring of 327 B. C. ho 
led an army of 120 ,u 00 foot and 15,000 
I horse, composed of Asiatic mercenaries and 
Greeks, through the Hindoo Koosh to Cabul. 
Despatching thence a strong division by the 
Cabal valley to the Indus to prepare a 
bridge, he marched by the upper road into 
the Yuzufzai country, according to his usual 
policy of leaving no enemy behind him. 
Driven out of their other fastnessies the 
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highlanders took refuge in Aornos which ^ 
was fabled in the Greek camp to have thrice 
defied Herakles himself. Winter was at 
band or bad actually come on, but, discover¬ 
ing the one difficult path which led to the 
fort at the top, Alexander and Ptolemy at 
the bead of two divisions, each following the 
other, drove out the enemy in four days, by 
making a mound across a broad and shallow 
hollow which separated them from the be¬ 
sieged. Leaving all the hill country subdued 
behind him the invader crossed the Indus 
probabfy in March 32() B. C. Three theories 
as to the locality of Aornos have, however, 
been held, and defended with no little abi- 
lity, by General Court and the late mission¬ 
ary Loewerithal, by Genl. James Abbott and 
by General Cunningham. The Mahabiin 
most nearly corresponds in height and in its 
position on the Indus with the ancient des¬ 
cription. The height was from 11 to 1 6 
stadia, or from 7,000 to 10,000 feet; Strabo 
represents its base as washed by the Indas 
near the spot whence that river issues from 
the Himalayas. The Mahabnn, too, 8upplie.s 
best the very object—shelter with wood and 
-water—sought by a comparatively large po¬ 
pulation, such as Ranee-gat would have fail¬ 
ed to accommodate, fleeing from a resistless 
invader. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
Thsang, who visited it, makes no mention of 
a fort on the top. But he was there nearly 
a thousand years afterwards or in 630 A. D. 
Hwen Thsang’s account is interesting in 
itself. He describes the Mahabun as a great 
mountain which derived its name from the 
Mahavana monastery in which Buddha, 
under the name of Sarvvada rajah, bad dwelt 
in a former life. Thence the pilgrim des¬ 
cended to the Masura monastery, now the 
large village of Sura in the Chamba vallej, 
ten miles to the north-west of the Muchaie 
peak. Whether Mahabun be Aornos or not 
it has had a curious history, from the day 
when Hwen Thsang all the way from China 
worshipped Siikya-Muni. 

MAHA-BANOO, daughter of Yezdegird, 
became a fugitive and Colonel Tod supposes 
she may have found a husband, as well as 
sanctuary, with the prince of Saurashtra. 
He thinks, however, she may be the Soobhag- 
na, mother of Silladitya, whose mysterious 
amour with the ‘ sun^ compelled her to 
abandon her native city of Kaira.— Tod's 
Bajasthan Vol. I. p. 239. 

MAHABARATA, an epic poem, or a col¬ 
lection of ancient lays, of different dates, in 
the Sanscrit language. The Puranic legends 
tend to show that tbe language of tbe Maba- 
barata, is not in its older form, but, as it has 
come down to ixs, has been the subject of 
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various roscensions, the latest of which can 
scarcely be fixed later than the third century 
B. C. The two great Epopssia, the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayanaare generally believed 
to have been composed no wide interval after 
the laws of Manu. It is doubtful whether 
either of them was composed as a whole, 
and tbe Mahabharata was undoubtedly a 
compilation of popular lays on national 
events. The main story in each belongs to 
a post-Vedic, or rather Upa Vedieage, when 
the Arians had pressed far into the Penin¬ 
sula. That of the Mahabharata describes the 
internecine war of two closely allied tribes 
the Kuru and Pandu, for the supremacy 
of the holy land of the Doab, with Hastina- 
pura, the modern Delhi, as its capital. The 
war fought by the Kaurava and Pandava 
kinsmen to gain possession of the lands near 
Hastinapura, lasted 18 consecutive days and 
terminated in the complete destruction of 
the Kaurava. The war was conducted 
by a series of challenges and personal 
combats, which would seem to have been 
described in ballads, and tlien subse¬ 
quently gathered together and embellished 
by a Vaishnava bindu. The Pandava family 
were supported by the advice of their Yadava 
kinsman Krishna, who. was brought up as a 
worshipper of Vishnu, and seems to have ac¬ 
tively opposed the worship of Siva and of 
Indra, and the Vaishnava compilers of the 
Mahabharata have interwoven the story of 
thebattle with innumerable legends regarding 
Krishna, whom they deify as an incarnation 
ofVi.slmu. Ill addition to falsifications, ex¬ 
aggerations and embellishments, geographi¬ 
cal, religious, moral, mythical, legendary, 
scientific and physiological dissertations, are 
interpolated, interwoven and forcibly in¬ 
termixed. The book is very large, and 
has never been translated but extracts 
from it were discovered by Mr. Wheeler 
in the library of the Beugal Asiatic Society, 
and formed the foundation of his history 
of India, which is an interwoven comment¬ 
ary on the war. Portions of the interwoven 
materials seem to relate to tl^life of Christ, 
portions are taken from tW Koran, and 
buddhist elements also are found in it. The 
war celebrated as the “ Malm Bharat** a con¬ 
test between the lines of Pandu and of Kuru, 
two branches of the reigning family was 
for the territory of Hastinapum protmbly a 
place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, 
which still bears the ancient name. The 
family itself was of the lunar race, but the 
different parties were supported by numer¬ 
ous allies, and from some very remote quar¬ 
ters. Krishna, who was an ally of the 
Pandu section, though born on the Jamna, 
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hod founded a principality in Guzerat: 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from 
the Indus, and from Kalinga in the Deckan; 
some, the translators are satisfied, belonged 
even to nations beyond the Indus! and tTie 
Yavana, most orientalists consider to apply, 
in all early works, to the Greeks. The 
Pandata were victorious but paid so dear for 
their success, that the survivors, broken¬ 
hearted with the loss of their friends and the 
destruction of their armies, abandoned the 
world and perished among the snows of the 
Himalaya, and Krishna, their great ally, 
is known to have been killed in the midst 
of civil wars in his own country. Some 
Hindu legends relate that his-sons Avere ob¬ 
liged to retire beyond the Indus; and as 
those Rajputs who came from that 
quarter in modern times to Sind and Kuch 
arc of his tribe of Yadu, the narrative seems 
more deserving of credit than at first sight 
might appear. The more authentic account, 
however (that of the “ Maha Bharat’' itself), 
describes them as finally returning to the 
neighbourhood of the Jamna. The story of 
the “Maha Bharat” is much more probable 
than that of the “ Ramayana.” The date of 
the war was probably in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury before Christ. 

In this epic poem the original traditions 
of the Pandava appear now and then, and 
show that the races among Avhom the five 
principal heroes of the Mahabharata were 
born and fostered were by no means under 
the source of the brahmanical law, as in the 
case of Draupadi whom the five Pandu 
brothers took as their one wife. 

This poem is interesting to astronomy, 
because it records the first eclipse of the sun 
mentioned in any of the Sastras. Modern 
European commqptators suppose that it was 
written in the year 786 of the Christian jEra, 
and that the date of the Eclipse which it re¬ 
cords is the 25th October in the year 945 
before Christ, and therefore anterior to that 
transmitted to us from the Chaldeans, which 
was observed on the 19th March A. A. Chris¬ 
tum 720 .—Wheeler Hist, of India, Vol. 1. 
assim. Elphinstone^s History of India. Vol. 
. pages, 173,174, 390,391 aud 392. Muller 
p. 47. 

MAHABHARA-VACUA. Sans. Alpinia 
galanga, Swz. 

MAHA-BRAHMANA, S. A great brah¬ 
man, but applied contemptuously in Bengal 
to a low class of brahmans who officiate at 
funeral rites, and are the first feasted after the 
period of mourning; also a brahman who 
performs religious ceremonies for sudras md 
mixed castes. 
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MAHABUREB BUTCH, Bjeng. Hind. 
Amomum zerumbet. 

MAHADAN Singh. Calyptranthes cumini. 
MAHADEO-KA-PHUL, Hind. Daphne 
cannabina. 

MAHA’DEO or MAHADEVA, hills in 
the Hoshangabad district, the finest in the 
whole Satpura range, and at one point 
rise to a height of 4,500 feet above the 
sea. It is in this cluster that the very re¬ 
markable group of rocks known by geolo¬ 
gists under the name of the Mahadeo sand¬ 
stones attains its greatest development. 
Here the sandstone mass presents a thick¬ 
ness of 2,000 feet, and the finest of all those 
striking vertical escarpments which charac¬ 
terise this formation is seen on the south 
/ace of the Mahadeo block, where it rises 
from the flat ground of the Denwa valley. 
The summits of the Pachmarhi hills, as seen 
from tho Narbada valley, present a huge 
grotesque outliuo, which bears marked con¬ 
trast with tho ordinary contour of the basal¬ 
tic range. These hills are entirely isolated 
from the main Satpura range by scarps and 
precipitous ravines, and are almost encir¬ 
cled by the Denwa and Sonbhadra, which 
rise in the valley to the south of the range, 
and unite on its north side. Nothing can be 
prettier than the plateau itself varied like 
a park with glades and clumps of trees, 
watered by a stream that runs winding 
down nearly its whole length, and curiously 
sheltered from the winds and storms by a 
rim of low rocks that bound it wherever it 
borders upon tho outer face of the hills. 
Mr. Driberg compiled a very complete 
grammar and vocabulary of the Mahadeo 
dialect of the Gond language, and the dialect 
of the Saonee Gonds was noticed in a paper 
by Mr. Manger. Chouragad, the highest 
summit of tho Mahadeva hills rises to an al¬ 
titude of 4,200 feet above the sea ; the usual 
height of the range, which, entering the 
Nagpur territory from Gawilghur, passes by 
Dewaghur towards Sbiwani, is not above 
2,000 feet, though in the east of the same 
chain, where it goes under the name of the 
Langi Hills, some of the peaks attain an 
elevation of 2,300 and 2,400 feet. At Nag¬ 
pur the country has fallen to a level of 1,000 
feet. On* the west, however, it immediately 
rises by 200 or 800 feet in a succession of 
eminences. The Mahadewa group of rocks 
consist of a series of sandstones, often ferru¬ 
ginous, generally speaking irregularly though 
strongly bedded, and of great thickness. 
These form the lofty and boldly scarped 
range of the Puchmurry or Mahadewa hills, 
and to this group Dr. Oldham gave the name 
of Mahadowas. In one or two places they 
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lieein to psbss upwards conformably into 
sandstone holding remains of large mamma¬ 
lia, and probably of Sewalik date. This 
group is markedly separated from the coal- 
bearing group below, and as compared with 
it is also cLaracfcerizod by the comparative 
absence of trap dykes or other exhibitions 
of igneous rocks. Upon these, in parts of 
the district, rest the great spreading sheets 
of trap rocks forming the continuation of 
the immense basaltic field of the Deccan. 
Four and five distinct flows could readily 
be traced in paces. And adverting to the 
occurrence of the beds containing shells 
(Physa, Paludina, Unio, Ac.) which are 
found between these flows (the iiitertrapean 
lacustrine formation, of Carter) the evidence 
derived from the Nerbudda district proves 
that this altei’ation was entirely due to the 
subsequent overflowing of the heated mass of 
the trap above, and to the disturbances con¬ 
sequent on the exhibition of such powerful 
force as must have accompanied the produc¬ 
tion of these immense flows of lava. These 
shelly beds seem to have been formed by 
tranquil deposition during the intervals 
between the successive flows of igneous 
rock, and to have been broken np in¬ 
durated and baked by the succeeding out¬ 
break. The following gives a summary 
view of these groups in descending 
order, omitting all the more recent divi¬ 
sions :— 




u 


Groups. 


Mineral character. 


Age, &o. 


Mahadowa 


group.. 


Danioodah 

group... 


Bundair, 

Rewah, 

Kymore, 


Sandstones, with a 
few shaly beds, for 
the most part peb¬ 
bly, often striped 
with ferruginous 
bands. 

Shales, sandstones, 
coal, for the most 
part thinly bedded 
and regular, often 
greatly cut up by 
trap dykes. In 
Cuttack, however, 
there are no trap 
rocks. 

Sandstones & shales. 

Limestones, shales 
and sandstones. 

Sandstones & lime¬ 
stone. 


Geological age 
nnknown, a few 
vegetable fossil 
stems, &c. 


Age not thorough 
ly decided, pro¬ 
bably Jurassic, 
fossils chiefly 
vegetable, name 
taken from the 
locality where 
series ia most 
fully developed. 

Ago • unknown, 
probably very 
ancient, seen all 
along Vindhya 
range, into Be- 
har and to the 
Gauges at 
Monghyr. Pro¬ 
bably also in the 
Khasia Hills 
possibly only 
two subdivisions 


Sub*Kyinore,[ 

group.. Crystalin© limestone 
pseud o-gneiss (name 
proposed by H. B. 
Medlicotfc, Esq.,) 
mioaceeus schists, 
and quartzites, red 
and green and 
white.« 


Highly probable, 
though nof yet 
thoroughly 
proved, that 
these are only 
the continua¬ 
tion downwards 
of the Yindhya 
groups snbse- 
quently altered . 


Granite, gneiss, hornblende-rock, green¬ 
stone, &c. Ill the bituminous shales of the 
Mahadewas we have the following fossil 
plants: Tryzygia speciosa, Vertebraria in- 
dica, and a species of Phyllotheca, a frag¬ 
ment of which is figured by Dr. McClelland 
as Poacites minor. (Geol Surv. Tab. XVI. 
f. 4.) Id the carboruiceoas shales of Umret, 
besides the Phyllotheca now alluded'to, is 
another stem, but unfurrowed, which seems 
to resemble McClelland’s Poacites muricata, 
(Tab. XIV, f. G.) In the laminated sand¬ 
stone of Kamptee, in addition to Verfeebra- 
ria and the two Poacites as above, Teoniop- 
teris, perhaps of tlie same species, as at 
Rajinahal, and McClelland’s Pecopteris 
aflinis, (Tab. XII, f. 11. h.) which is a well 
marked species with a tripinnato frond. 

In all these localities the genus Glossop- 
toris abounds, Xagpore seems to have out¬ 
stripped North Eastern India in Cyclopteris 
and several other vegetable remains, but is 
decidedly behind in regard to the Cyoada- 
eece. The only specimen, procured is a 
small fragment from the sandstone of ICamp- 
tee, the leaflets of which are narrower than 
a minute blade of grass.— Carter^s Geological 
Papers on Western. Indiap.2i8. 

MA-HA-HLiE-GA-PIIYOO Burm. Bau- 
hinia acuminata, Linn. ^la-Ha-HIee-ga-wa. 
Burm. Bauhinia tomentosa Linn. Ma-Ha- 
Klm-ga-nee. Burm. Bauhinia purpurpa, Linn. 

MAHADEVA, an appellation qaL*’® 
du god Siva, which means the supreme 
god, and Siva is often styled Eshwara" or 
lord. Tho worship of Siva seems to have 
been introduced into India, about the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era, and apparently 
came from the west and embodied the sim- 
worship and the physiological philosophy of 
Baal. Colonel Tod tells us that there are 
numerous temples in Rajasthan of Baalim; 
and that Balpcor (Mahadeo) has several in 
Saurashtra, all representing the sun. It doea 
not appear that the saiva sect, worshippers 
of Siva, ever persecuted the vaisbnava, wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu, but its followers in 
India far outnumber those of the vaisbnava 
faith. Saivaism is ajlmost a polytheistbio 
creed, and its sect go to any vaisbnava 
temple while on no consideration would a 
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Taisbnava sectarian enter a saiva temple, j her this blessing: “ Thoa shalt be named 
Mahadeva is frequently painted blue or the goddess of the three times, Morning, 
rather of an ashy colour. Obelisks and Noon, and Evening, the Preserver qf the 
pillars are symbols of Mahadeva, as of Homs Universe ; and under various other appella- 
of the Egyptians, moi^ especially pyramids tions shalt thou be worshipped, as thou 
and anything conical. Mahadeva’s vel»icle, shalt be the cause of accomplishing the de¬ 
ls Nandi, a white bull, on which he is fre- sires of thy vofcarievS. But, oh, goddess! 
quently seen riding. In liis temples it is re- divide thyself into tliree forms, according to 
presented, sometimes of vast dimensions, the colours by which thou art distinguish- 
couchant. It is very commonly met with in ed.” On hearing these words she diyided 
brass, <feo., with and without the other sym- herself into tin*ee forms of a white, a red, and 
bols of Siva. Mahadeva has a blue throat, a black colour. The white was Saraswati, 
hence named Nilakantha, and, in one sculp- the sacti of Brahma ; the red was Lakshmi, 
ture, leans on his Saniyasi^s crooked staff, the beloved of Vishnu; and the black, Par- 
with half-clo.sed eyes musing and listening vati.” This account differs widely from 
to the divine minstrelsy of the six gandharva, other accounts of the origin of these god¬ 
playing and singing before him. Timy are desses, bat consistency is out of the ques- 
called Apsarasa, and Devangana. Their band tion in liiiidu mythology. Parvabi is now 
is composed of a tambourine (tammaj cym- generally understood by the appellation of 
bals, or castanets, (tal,) not visible, being Devi, or Maha Devi. Nevertheless, by the 
behind the person of the tamma player; a vaishnava sect, Lakshmi is also thus called, 
vina, or lute; and a stranga, played with a to whom they attribute, as the saivas do to 
bow like a violin. The other two females Parvati, the production of Kali, Kali Ratree, 
hold a fan of feathers, (paukha,) and a Chandrika, &c.— Cole^ Mijth Hind.^ p. 95. 
chowrie of peacock’s feathers similar to that Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p. 65. 
born© by one of the female attendants behind MAHAHM AH, See Malwa. 

Mahadeva. MAH AIL, This Nepal tree, and also the 

Mahadeva bias Parvati, the mountain Dhuttola tree are species of plums ; the for- 
nymph, as his sacti, or female energy and mer bears abundance of beautiful flowers, 
in the figures of Mahadeva and Parvati, com- ]\IAHAJAN, Hind, a merchant, 

monly called “ Gouri Sunkur,” Parvati IMAHAJLU. Uria. Lygodium scandens, 

is seated on Mahadeva’s knee with the bull used as a twine for tying beams. 

Nandi at his feet, and the Sinha or lion at MAHA KAL. In Hindu mythology, 
her feet. The lingaet, are a vira-saiva sect. Eternity. This deity is a representation of 
whose sole object of worship is the lingurn. Siva and, in the Elephanta Caves, he is re- 
Benares is a great site of the saiva worship presented with eight arms. In one, he holds 
and there is a celebrated temple of Mahadeva a liurnan figure. 

at Karikal four miles soiitlj of Hard war. MAHA-KALA, Sansc. the conjunction or 

MAHA DEVI. Devi, the goddess, is a opposition of the sun and moon. See Gala, 
title given to Lakshmi, Suras wati and Parva- MAHA-KALA SANHITA a book trans- 
ti, but the latter is commonly called Maha- lated by Captain Edward Wai’ren. See 
Devi. The myfliolo^ical origin of these Yavana. 

three goddesses is thus described in the MAHA-KALT, a name of the hindu god- 
Varaha Purana, translated in Colonel Vans dess Kali. 

Kennedy’s researches on the mythology of MAHA-KAROMBA. SiNOH. Carissa 
the hind ns, &c. In consequence of the dis- carandas, 

tressed situation of the gods from the op- MAHAL. Ar. a house, a section of a town 
pression of the Asura, Brama hastened to Mahallat fern. pi. women’s apartments. 
Kailasa to Siva. Siva in thought summoned Women. Mahal, a ward of an Indian town> 
Vishnu, who instantly stood between them, which is regulated, with a view to its police, in 
and the three gods viewing each other with a manner, very similar to what it is in 
delight, from thei^ three refulgent glances Europe. Mahal is also applied to a district 
sprang into being a virgin of .celestial loveli- or sections of country, as the Bara-mahal of 
ness, who bashfully bowed before Brama, the Salem district of the Madras presidency. 
Vishnu, and Siva. They said “ who art thou? It is also equivalent to a fort or killa, and to * 
lovely one 1 and why art thou thus distin- ghar or country.— Malcolm's History of Per^ 
guished by the three several colors of black, sia, Vol. II. p. 1*77. Malcolm's Central India^ 
white and red ?" She replied, “ from your Vol, I. p. 216. 

glances was I produced ; and do you not MAHALA, Mahali or Mahalya, Mab. A 
know your own omniponent energies ?" term of courtesy affixed to the names of 
Brama then praised her, and bestowed on barbers. 
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MAHANUDDY. MAHANANDA. 

MAHA-LAKSHMI, a name of the hindu struggling and rushing onwards with some 
goddess Lakshmi, the sacti of Vishnu. velocity, till passing Bod (the capital of a 

MAHALALAT, As. in Arabic medicine state of that name) it reaches a place called 
Discutientia. Dholpur. After this its troubles and vicia- 

MAHA LIMBO. iJurA. Cedrela toona aitudes among the. rocks come to an end, 
Moxb. Oor. IV. A. and rolling its unrestrained waters along, it 

MAHA-MAGHA, (commonly Maman rruikes straight for the range of the eastern 
gum), i. < 3 ., tlie ocf'urrence of the full moon ill ghat Tuoiintains. * There it pierces the 
or about the asterism mag.ha with other astro- moutitains by a gorge, about forty miles in 
nomical incidents-, which occur once in j Jejigth, slightly inferior in gVandeur, but 
twelve yeai’S and which time is auspicious : equal in beauty, to the gorge of the Goda- 
for bathing, especially at Combaconurn. ; vari. Ainarkaiitak, a great plateau, forma 

MAHA-MARlil. *Hino. lit. great death, ; the waterslied of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, 
a plague which appeared in the Kamaon 1 Johilla, and Kurbiidda. The rivers, though 
and Gurhwal hills and on one occasion ex- j large and full of water even half way from 
tended to the Rohilcund plains. It was their mouths are very irregular in the slopes 
believed by the people to be contagious. j of their beds, and are disturbed by frequent 
MAHA-MEDA. Tel. Erythrina fndica | rapids, so that, owing to these impedimenta, 
Lam. increased still further by the rocky character 

MAHA-MERU, a fabulous mountain of of the river beds or their banks, navigation 
extraordinary height, in the extreme North is limited for the most part to the lower 
of India. ( portions of their course. Oocanada and 

MAHAMRAH was captured on the 2 Gth | False Point harbours are nearly similar; 
March 1857. the only difference is, in the entrance to the 

MAHANA a river in the Hamribagh dis- latter whicli has been blocked up by the silt 
triot in the Bengal Presidency. of the Mahanuddy and sand banks. The 

MAHA-NAMA, See Sripada. internal luirbour is small, but is like a 

MAHANUDDY river risfs near Aarinf? in perlect. lake. Both Coconada and False 
the native state of Nowasvidda, in lat. 20 = harbours have been formed by the 

20,’ Ion. 82 ° . W., 30 m., N. D. 110 m., S. K., 'ictiou of the S. W. monsoon drivinjf alonjf, 
300 m., into the Bay of Bengal by numerous toward.s a north easterly direotion, the 
mouths. Lenjrlh 620 m. It receives the 'vator.s of tho Godavery and the Mahanud- 
Hutsoo, 130; Aurng. 117; tell, l;i 0 ; Ban;? Jy. when they are saturated with silt diir- 
Nudee, GO m. About 4(),000 sq. miles are '"J? s.>a.son of tiie year.— Ind, Ad., 
drained. Tho Mahanuddy river in the rainy V. XL p. 319. Cuviers Geologt-cal Papers 
season i.s about -60 feet above tho sea in li. Diis/cra. India, p. 2 . 

34 ° 37 ’ N.,L. 88 = 19’B.' From July to MAHANADI. Astreamofeomparative- 
Febrnary, navigable for boats for 4G0 niiles. importance, which ma.st not be 

The Mahanuddy river collects a great, eonfounded with the larger river of the same 
body of water. Its course is through conn- ‘’'sos southern h.ll-ranges 

tries containing tho diamond liiines of district. The Lesser Maha- 

Sumbidpoor and extensive trnp and gneiss rises in the Mandla district, and flows 

formations. It is one of the . largest and after a course of about one 

most important rivers in tho Central Pro- hundred miles, during a portion of which 
Vinces ; it rises about twenty-five miles south the boundary between Rewa and 

ofRaipur, in a mountainous region wliich Jabalpur. Coal is found on its banks near 
bounds the Chattisgarh plateau on tho south Dean, where there is also a warm spring, 
and divides it flom the Bastar country. MAHANUDDY, a river of Malwa, runs 
Then again, struggling through masses of near Huzroopoor, Nawabgunge in Purneab. 
rocks, the river flows past Sambalpur. MAHANANDA, tributary to Ganges. 
There its course is less obstructed, but it is Near Dajjeeling, in the Sikkim hills, lat. 
occasipnally interrupted by mighty rocks— 2G® 57’, long. 88 ® 20’ S., 40 miles; S. W., 
the terror of boatmen—staiidingup in mid- GO miles; S, B., 50 miles; S., 20 miles; 
stream, and realising the exact notion of S. E., 40 miles ; S., 30 miles.—Length, 240 
Soylla and Charybdis. Thence it passes by miles. It is navigable during the dry season 
iBinka and Sonpur, at which latter place it for craft of 8 tons as far as Kishengunge, 
is joined by the Tel. Below Sonpur the for those of much larger burthen during 
Mahanadi, taking an easterly course, pur- t^ rains. The Ganges receives as tribu- 
fiuea a tortuous way, cribbed, confined, and taries, the Ramgunga, Gumti, Ghogra, 
tossed about between ridges and ledges, and Gundak, Kosl ^nd Mahananda,* from the 
crags of rocks for many miles, yet still left bank;'; and, from the right bank the 
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MAH I SAKSHI. MAHARAJAH. 

Kali, the Kali Nadi, Jamna and Soiie. for maisakslii, will produce gugul, which ia 
Another dividing stream of the Ganges is the same as the Arabic muql.— 0*Sh. 287. 
t’he Matabhanga. In its course of sixteen Mat. Mod. ii 21b 8vo. 

hundred miles through the plains, the Gan- MAH ATI, amongst the Mahratta people 

ges receives eleven rivers, some of which a helot or prodial slave race, small numbers 
are equal to the Rhine, and none smaller of whom are dwelling on the outskirts of 
than the Thames, besides as many others j villages, being regarded by hindoos as ira-‘ 
of lesser* note. It is o^ing to this va.st | pnre. They are the Dher of India, gene- 
influx of streams, that the Gango.s exceeds j rally, the Holier of the Canarese people, 
the Nile so greatly in point of magriirnde, 1 and the Paraya of the Tamil race, the pariah 
while the latter exceeds it in length of! of Europeans. They eat the carcases of 
course by one-third. ! lun-ned cattle that die of disease, and have 

MAHA NARAM. SiNO. Citrus decurna- i smair grain allowances 1‘roiti the farmers, 
na.. — Linn. W. & A Koxb. | whom they help in the fields — being gene- 

MAHA-NIM. Hind. Melia azadcrachta. I rally part of the balotta or mimicipality, of 
MAHA NIMBA. Beng. Melia semper-| which the 3 ’' the guidi’R, messengers and 
virens. j watclirnen They are wholly Illiterate, and 

MAHANIMBA. Hind ? Citrus deeu- i tlumgh dwelling amongst hlndoo sects tor 
mana ? | two or tliree tlioiisaud years, they are not 

MAHA NOOGA-GASS. Sing. Ficus iu- i hindoos in religion, nor have they become 
dica.— Linn. • ' imdiornedans or Christians, but are shama* 

MAHANOWERA. See Kandy. ! nist.s, fetiehists, polytlicistjs, spirit and dc- 

MAPIANT, The head of a religious cs- j rnon worshippers. Idiey are a free spoken, 
lablishrnent of the mendicant orders of the | liberal minded race. They believe in mo- 
hindus. The superior of a monastery or | tempsycdioses. The word is pronounced 
Matt’h. . I M’iiar, but is written variously Al’ber, 

MAHANTI. Uriya. A man oftln^ writer j Alaho, ATovv, Mhav. See India, 
or accountant caste;? the caste itself is; MAHA liAD/iA VVPilSG or Radza 
Mahayajna. j vve.ng, Burm. Chronicles of kings. These 

MAHAPADMA. See Magadha, Nanda, I ai-e found in the kingdoms of Burma, Pegu, 
Saisnnaga. | Arracan, Munipoor, the old state of Pong 

MAHAP-MANIK. See Kattyawnr. I or Magoung, and indeed in all the Indo- 
MAHA PRASADHA is the distribution i Chinese nation.'^, oven in such small states as 

to all present of the food that had been j Tavoy and the Shan principalities of Zimmo 
offered to hindu idols —IVils. land Laboung. 

MAHA PURUSHYA or great men, a MAIIARAG or Arad Island, is a very 
hindu sect, in Assam, who follow tlie doe- low island on tlie west side of the Persian 
trines of Damudhar, Gopul and Hari-Deb 

and regard Vishnu as the sole god. They MAHARAJAH. Sans. A hindu ruler, 
are arranged into “ grihi” or lay-men, who also the highest titular honor given to a 
worship images of Vishnu and Krishna and hiiidu. The title Maha-Kajah or great king, 
of the Salagramnia,anid the‘‘Udasiit” who are in tlie Puranas and Hindu books, was origi- 
interdicted all image worship. The genera- nally applied to tlie sovereign of a vast 
tion has passed away, who saw the remark- monarchy which in tiic second century, corn- 
able Mahapurusli at the Ghosaul’s of Kid- prised a great part of India, tlie Malay Pen- 
derpoor. He was apparently a man Ubout insula, Sumatra and the neighbouring 
forty years of age, witli a very fair com- islands. There , are now in tlie jeudatory 
plexion, and jet-black hair. Ho did not states in India, several hindoo rulers by whom 
eat or drink anything nor speak a word, the title of maha-rnjah hn-s been assumed, 
but remained in a sitting posture. or been given by the British, the raaba- 

MAHA-PTJS-WAEL. Singfi. Entada rajah of G walior, of Indore, of Travancore, 
puspetha.—Le. Qand. W. ^ A. Roxb. of Vizianagrafn, Gwalior is the capital of 

MAHAPUTRA JIVI or putrajivi Tel. the malianijah Sindiah.— India, in Xhth Cent. 
Putrajivi roxburghii, R. MAHA RAJAH, an honorific appellation 

MAHA SAKSHI or Maisaksbi or Mesh- for the head Gosai or chief priest of a sect 
akshi-kusuma, a gum-resiu found in drug- of hindus styled the Rudra sampradayi, also 
gist’s shops which is said by Ainslie to Vallabba Achariya also Gokulastha. The 
come from Arabia. The word means buffa- sect arose about the fifteenth century from 
Ws eye and is said by Wight to be a the teachings of Vallabba Acharya, a Tilinga 
kind of ‘bdellium. In the bazaars at brahman, and his doctrines are best known 
Madras, the Pansari or druggists, if asked as those of the Gokulastha gosai, the title of 
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iUk t^oherg, who are usually in Bombay 
being maharajah. The doctrine ofVal- 
Ubha was that privation was not sancti¬ 
ty, and that the duty of teachers and dis¬ 
ciples was to worship the deity not in nudi¬ 
ty and in hunger, but in costly apparel and 
choice food. The followers of this sect are 
very numerous and opulent, the merchants 
and bi lkers, expecially those from Guzerat 
and Malwa belongiTig to i^. Their temples 
and establishments are nunierons all over 
India but particularly at Mat’hura and at 
Bindraban, but at Sri Nat’h Dwar, at Ajni?r, 
is the most celebrated and most richly en¬ 
dowed of all the Gosaln establishments. 
The disciples who nro devout, make the 
three-fold ‘ Samarpaua,’ tan, man, d’iian, of 
body, mind, wealth, to the gnrn, whom 
m*any of the hJhattya race regard as an in¬ 
carnation of Krishna, whose ‘worsliip, as the 
Bala Gopala, they follow. Of the thousands 
of religious sects which have thrown the 
phre and Vedic religion of the hindus into 
inexplicable chaos, there is none which 
has been so prominently and so notori¬ 
ously brought before the public at large as 
that of the Valabhachari, by the disclosures 
made by the great libel case of 18G2. The 
major part, both male and female, of the 
aect who acknowledge the autboidty of the 
maharajah.s are so completely enslaved by 
their vile practices, are so dead to their 
enormity, that nothing aparently can shake 
their moral torpor. In the present day there 
are’ about sixty or seventy maharajah.^ in 
India, who are spread over the cities of Hin- 
dostau. Of these, the maharajah at Sreejee 
is said to be the chief, and be lias a gi^eat 
^mple near Oodeypur. Tiie maharajahs 
appear to read the Puvans and preach ser¬ 
mons to the people, but they are generally 
» engaged in worshipping the sacred images. 
In other words the people worship the ma¬ 
harajahs and the maharajahs only worship 
the images. When the people wish to wor¬ 
ship a maharajah, they fetch him to their 
houses, offer him flowers, wave a light 
round him, present him with money, and 
prostrate themselves at his feet. The ma¬ 
harajahs on their part worship the gods 
much in the same way, only that, in addi¬ 
tion, they bathe and dress the images, a ce¬ 
remony which is dispensed with in the wor- 
diip of the maharajah. Again, on certain 
oocasious it is customar}’ to worship the 
idol by swinging it; and accordingly at 
these swinging festivals, swinging the ma¬ 
harajah is a religious ceremony which is 
erformed by the female members of the 
ifTerent families of the disciples. Whilst 
the maharajah is swinging he throws the red 


MAHARAJAH. 

powder called gulal amongst his devotees, 
and some of it falls upon the necks and 
breasts of the women. This appears to be 
a peculiar privilege of the maharajah; for 
if any one else threw gulal upon women, 
it would, excepting on the Holee festival, be 
regarded as an insult. Besides these rites, 
nautch dances are occasionally given by the 
maharajah, but in a different part of the 
temple iu that which the idols are placed, 
^.loreover tlie female devotees occasionally 
visit the maharajah’s family in a separate 
zenana in fhe temple. The maharajahs have 
temples in Borahny, and sometimes there 
are several residing in the island. One how¬ 
ever, is a permanent resident in Bombay. 
'J’liis man’s ancestor, Goknlnathee mahara¬ 
jah, originally visited Bombay, in 1811. On 
that occasion all the Vaishnava sect of the 
island collected in a body, and requested 
Hi.s Holiness to settle permanently with his 
family, ‘ for the purification of their souls,’ 
offering at the same time to build a temple 
for him, and to make arrangements to meet 
his expenses in connootion with the temple- 
Accordingly, to secure a permanent income 
which should not press heavily upon his 
dovolee.s, a tax upon articles of trade was 
determined upon; nnd all the vaishnava 
merchants, who in Bombay possess a mo¬ 
nopoly in almost every important article of 
trade,^solemnly bound themselves to add to 
the price of every article they might buy or 
sell. The result is that about 162,000 Rs. 
are raised every year for six different maha¬ 
rajahs of whom the maharajah of Bombay 
receives about half a lakh per annum. 

According to the doctrines of theWalabha- 
charya sect, every maharajah is considered as 
the husband of his female devotees; but as 
reason and conscience rebelled against the 
doctrines, and the law of moral and religious 
progress was fulfilled, in 1855 their followers 
held a meeting at which it was resolved 
that none of their daughters or wives should 
be allowed to resort to the maharajahs for 
worship, except at certain stated hours, 
when the maharajahs would be necessarily 
occupied in ceremonies at the temple. It 
will be impossible for any respectable Bania 
or Bhafctia to frequent a Wallabacharya 
temple without exposing the honour of his 
family to suspicion. Many amongal* them 
no doubt, have been as ignorant as the pub¬ 
lic in general were before the trial took place 
of the debanebed habits of the maharajahe; 
or, if they knew what was done, they oon- 
sidered such practices to be sanctioned <hy 
their religion. Bold and earnest wor& 
fitly concluded Sir Joseph Arnould’s judg¬ 
ment It is not a. questibn of theology 
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that Has been before ns; it is a* question 
of morality. The principles for which 
the defendant and his witnesses have 
been contending is simply this—that what 
is moi*ally wrong cannot be theologically 
right-r^tliat when practices which sap the 
very foundations of morality, which involve 
a violation of the eternal and immutable 
laws of right, are established in the name 
and under the sanction of religion, they 
ought for the common welfare of society, 
and in the interest of humanity itself, to be 
publioly denounced and exposed. The dv - 
fendants have denounced and have exposed 
them. At a risk and at a cost which we 
cannot adequately measure, these men 
have done determined battle against a foul 
and powerful delusion. They have dared 
to look custom and error boldly in the 
face, and proclaim before the world of 
their votaries that their evil is nqt good, 
that their lie is not the truth. In thus 
doing they have done bravely and well. It 
may be allowable to express a hope that 
what they have done will not have been in 
vain—that the seed they have sown will bear 
its fruit—that their courage and constjincy 
will be re%varded by.a steady increase in the 
number of those, whom their words and 
their example have quickened with thought 
and animated to resistance, whose home» 
they have helped to cleanse from loathsome 
lewdness^ and whose souls they have set free 
from a debasing bondage.” 

MAHARAJPUR. A large and popu¬ 
lous village in the Mandla district imrnedi- 
ately opposite to Maudla, at the confluence 
of the Narbada and Banjar. Its ancient 
name is said to have been Brahmaputra, but 
in A. D. 1737 raja-maharaj Sa founded 
the present village and its name was then 
altered to Mabarajpur. 

MAHARAJPUR in L. 25® 53’ 9” N. L. 
78 ® 13* 8” E. in Bundelkhand, S. of Gwalior. 
The Hill station is 1,097 ft. above the sea. 

■ MAHA-RANA, means Great Prince, the 
title by which the rulers of Odeypoor are 
always distinguished.— Malcolm^s Oentral 
India, Vol. 1. p. 342. 

- MAHARASHTRA, theMahratta country. 
In this province in ancient times Tagara 
was famed as a Commercial mart. Its loca¬ 
lity is now unkown but it has been supposed 
to be Deoghur the modern Dowlafcabad now 
a mean yillage beneath the fortress. The 
vaoe now occupyiog Mabrashtra, is known 
as the Mabraita. ^Tho men are robust, and 
generally employed as cultivators: The 
women ore not well-featnred nor well¬ 
shaped. In the * Sareda Tilaka,’ a mono¬ 
logue of later date than the play of Mrich’ 
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chakati which wa.s of the 1st century of the 
Era but still of comparative antiquity, there 
is a curious and amusing description of the 
various women of India, distinguishing each 
by her nationality. 

‘ There goes the maid of Gui^’ara (Gu- 
zerat), blooming as with perpetual youth, 
having eyes like the chakora, of the complex¬ 
ion of the yellow Rochana, and a voice mu-^ 
sical as that of the Parrot. She wears 
anklets of silver, large earings set with 
pearls, and her bodice is buttoned below the 
hips with gems.* 

‘The matron of Maharashtra proceeds 
yonder, her forehead stained with saffron, 
and with silver chains upon her feet; she 
wears a coloured veil, and a girdle round her 
loins.* ^ 

A Chola female (south of India) ap¬ 
proaches, whose cheeks are tinted with saf¬ 
fron, and whose dress is embroidered with 
the buds of the lotus,* 

The bodice which buttons below tlie 
hips, is certainly unknown at the present 
day, either in Guzerat or elsewhere in India; 
and as no single cloth, as a scarf, or the pre¬ 
sent “ Sare,** could be buttoned, we can only 
presume that the garment was cut out and 
sewn in the fashion of a long tight-fitting 
robe, as in use among Persian women of the 
present time. 

MAHASER. A carp, and other rivers 
of India.— Hooker, Him. Jour. p. 898, Vol. I. 

MAHASEWA, SURATISSA, in Ceylon. 
See Inscriptions, p. 382. 

I MAHASIAMBALA. Sing. Tamarind. 

MAHA SIVA RATRI. One of the 
greatest festivals in the hindu calendar oc¬ 
curs about the middle of February: Va- 
ripus legends are given in connection with 
this festival, but public opinion among the 
hindus, is in favour of the following. Ra- 
venan, king of Lunka, undertook a pilgri¬ 
mage to Mount Meru, the residence of Siva, 
and there put himself through a- course of 
the most rigid penance, and supplicated the 
god by fasting and prayer. Siva appeared to 
him and asked him his desire. The king re¬ 
plied that he had only one request to make, 
and that was that none of the gods shculd 
be permitted to invade his country, and that 
they should not have power either to conquer 
or slay him. Siva, iu^’eply, gave him a lingam 
of stone and commanded him to take it to his 
country, and there build a temple over it to his 
honor. He farther enjoined him not to place it 
on any carriage bnt to carry it himself. He 
was also not to set it down anywhere on the 
road,.for if he did he would never, the god 
said, be able to lift it off the ground agwn. 
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.n implicit obedience to these inj unctions j M AHA WAN SO. A metrical ch^oiiicle 

would obtain for him a favonrable answer in Pali of the dynastic history of the island 
to his prayers. When Ravenan had started of Ceylon, from B. 0, 543 .to A. D. 1760, 
from Mount Meru with the lingam, the other discovered and translated by Mr. George 
gods supplicated Pillyar after this wise:— Tumour. The authorities differ as to the 
“This Ravenan has been a constant source length of Chandra Gupta’s reign, which 
of annoyance and trouble tons; and now some make thirty-four years, and ' Others 
that he has obtained, from Siva, this ^ngam only twenty-four. The Mahawanso gives 
as a protection from our power, he will be- thirty-four years, the Dipawanso and the 
come yet more arrogant and troublesome. Vayu Parana give only twenty-four yeai’S. 
You must, therefore, devise some means of Tins difference may, perhaps, have originat- 
depriving him of the lingain before he ed in two distinct reckonings of the date of 
reaches the country.” Pillyar acceded to his accession, the one party counting from 
this request, and' summoning Varuiia, he the deatli of Nanda Mahapadma, in B C. 
desired him to enter into the stomach of 325. and the other party from the conquest 
the king of Lunka and * become water, so of India, in B. C. 315. Some assumption of 
as to fill him.’ This Varuna accordingly this kind is clearly necessary to reconcile 
did. Ravenan, when the watery element the different authorities, unless, indeed, we 
fifted him began to feel exceedingly uncom- take the only alternative of adopting the 
forfcable and dropsical, and looked out for one and of rejecting the other. At this 
some shady retreat where he might rest a period tlie capital of India was Pataliputm 
while till the waters had subsided! Pillyar, j or Palibotlira, which was situated on the 
at this moment, assumed the form of a Ganges, at the junction of the Erranaboas 
brahmin child and appeared to him. Ra- or Alaos River; . The former name has al- 
vehan, on seeing him, asked him to carry ready been identified with the Sanskrit 
the lingam for a few minutes. Hiranyabahu an epithet which has been ap- 

MAHASU. The ridge and slopes of Ma- ydiod both to the Gandak and to the Son. 
haau, in the alpine Panjab, which were for- But the latter name can only refer to thye 
merly covered with tlie finest timber, pre- Hi-le-an of the Chinese travellers, which 
fient localities for planting that are hardly was to the north of the Ganges, and wa-s 
surpassed any where on the liills. Its therefore undoubtedly the Gandak. ‘Indeed 
forest has disappeared and vast terraces this ifi^er still joins the Ganges immediately 
of potato cultivation have taken its place, opposite to Patna— that is, “ the pity,” or 
The crest of the Mahasu ridge is, accord- metropolis, as its proper name (Pafcana) 
ing to Captain Herbert, 9200 feet,^ On implies; the junction ot^the Son is some 
the very summit of the ridge, there nine or ten miles above Patna. But as there 
are a few trees of Qaercus semecarpifolia, the is good reason for believing that the Son 
alpine oak of the western Himalaya, an once joined the Ganges at Bakipur or Ban- 
European looking h,nd partially deciduous kipur, immediately above Patna, it is quite 
species, and of Picea webbiana or Pindrow, possible that the Erranaboas may have been 
the silver fir of the Indian raountains|>a intended for the Son, and the Alaos for the 
dark sombre-looking pine, abundant in the Gandak. According to Megasthenes, Pali- 
forests of the interior. These trees may be bothr a was eighty stadia, or nearly nine 
4 &dppted as the characteristics of the sub-al- miles in length ; and fifteen stadia, or one 
jpiue zone, in every part of which, froni 9,000 mile and t\^o-tlurds in breadth. It was 
to about 1-2,000 feet, which is the highest surrounded with a deep ditch,- and was en- 
U^iitof tree vegetation in the western Hima- closed by lofty wooden walls, pierced with 
leya, they abound. On Mahasu they are loop-holes for the discharge of arrows, 
entirely confined to the crest of the ridge, Arrian, India x. and Strabo, xv. both quot« 
and form no part of the forest below. —R. ing Megasthenes.— Sir J, JS. Tennanfs Oey^ 
€L Panj Rf^Ofiyp. 21), Dr. Thom 80 ii*s Travels Ion, See India, Inscriptions, Sripada; 
in Western Himalaya and Tihety p. 33, 35. MA HA YUG. See Ytfg. 
,M4.HATITA. Beng. Chiretta; Andro- MAHA-WBLLI-GANGA, the Gangwof 

flwphia paniculnta.—TTaZJ. Ptolemy, rises near Adams Peak, in Geylon; 

MAHA TOBATjEO Sing Crinnm Ittraversesmore than one-third of the n»<au4J 
ittiatioum, mw. Herb. tain zone, and drains upwards of 4000 eq, 

TT T. , miles, flows into the sea, near Trineomaled, 

aS kumaonensw. a course of 134 miles.—5tr 

-MAHAVAN. See Vedas. nmfsOeyUm. 

HAHAVIBA from Maba great, Tira a MAHAZAB. Aa. A repiresentatibn. Ma. 
man/ the l&st and greatest of the Ja^a saints. hazamama,«a written statement. ^ * 
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MAHIJAH. 

MAHE, 000 of tbo Sejchello group,t is 
about 16 miles long and 4 broad. Its anchor¬ 
age isiuJat. 4"^ 85' S. and long. 65® 33' B— 

UoTiBhurgh, 

MAHB FORT, in lafc. 11® 41' N., is near 
the mouth of a small river, 4 or 5 miles south 
of Tellicherry. 

MAHENDRA, son of Asoka, king of 
Magi^dha, in 13. C, 236, converted Ceylon 
to buddhism. The earliest recorded voyage 
down the Bhagaruttee was made in the age 
of Maliendra witli 

a branch of Buddha’s sacred peepul tree on 
a mission to the king of Ceylon.— Tr. of 
Jf ifid. Fo?. I. p. 20. 

MAHENDRA a chain of mountains ex¬ 
tending along the eastern side of the penin¬ 
sula of India between Ori.ssa, the Northern 
Circars and Gondwana. Near Gaiijam, is the 
Mahendra Mallai. * 

MAHENDRA is another name of Indra. 
See Meru. 

MAHENDRA GUPTA. Sec Inscriptions. 

MAHENDRA PALA UEVA. See In- 
scriptions. 

MAH BRA, in Guzorat. Its chief is of the 
Bagel a race. See Kotnarpal. 

^MAHESH, on the Ganges is famous for 
being the scene where Juggernauth and his 
brother Balaiam, having fasted the whole 
day, pawned a bracelet with a shopkeeper to 
procure some food. The ornainei^ was 
missed by the Pandas (priests) on their 
return to Pooree, and they came to release 
it from the shopkeeper.— Tr. c^'Hind. VoL 
I. p 5. 

MAHESHA. See Lakshrai, Parvati, Siva. 

MAHESH-ASUR In the sculptures of 
the Hindus, at the Burabur Caves, Durga 
saying “ Maheah-Asui’,” is the principal and 
most often repeated, 

MAHESWARA (the great lord) one of 
the five great lords or faces of Siva. See 
Sehesra, Arjuna. 

MAKES WART. SeeSacti.^ 

MAHESVATI. See Sehesra, Arjuna. 

MAH I, Persian, a fish. 

MAHl CHANDRA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHI a river that rises in the district of 
Malwa, and after a course of 350 miles, dis¬ 
embogues into the gulf of Cambay. 

MAHIDDHAJA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHIDPUR, in lat. 23® 30' N. long 75® 
38 ' E., in Malwa, 23 miles N. of tTjein. The 
mean height of the village above the sea 
is 1,600 feet..— Scott 

* MAHIDPORE, battte of Mahidpore, on 
the Slat Dec. 1817 fought and won by the 
British in war against the Mahrattas. 

liAHlJAH. Hind., generic term in the 
Bari Doab high lands above river inundation. 


MAHMOOD. 

MAHI KANTA. See Kol. 

MAHIN. Hind. T^brosia sp, 

MAHI PALA. See. Inscriptions. 

MAHI RUBfAN. Dried shrimps, from 
the coast of Sindh, also ^an undetermined 
drug, in appearance consisting of dried up 
pieces, having a grey color. 

MAHISAKS’iil. Tel. Amyris oommi* 
pbora.^ 

MAHITARIYAL, see Pran-nathi. 

MAHI-ZAHRA. Pers. Cocculus indi- 
cus, Enq. * 

MAHFjU. Hind. Bauhinia raceraosa* 

MAHMAH KHATUN: The Euphrates 
rising near the shores of the Black Sea, and 
in its course to the Indian Ocean, almost 
skirting those ofJ:he Mediterranean, at one 
time formed the principal link connecting Eu- 
rbpe commercial ly with the East. It has t^o 
great sources in the Armenian mountains, 
and the most northern of these sources is 
situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 miles N. B. 
of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes 
at first a westerly direction, and after pass¬ 
ing within seven or eight miles of the capi¬ 
tal of Armenia it is joined by two small 
feeders. Its first large tributary however, 
is the Mahmah Khatuu, which runs into it 
down the plain of Tehran. 

MAIIMAN. In Guzerat is a numerous 
race, called Maliman, or, in conversation, 
Mehman. Many families of this sect, live in 
Bombay, and are a very useful, hard-work¬ 
ing, trusty people. 

MAIIMOUDIAH CANAL in Egypt ex- 
cavate'd by Mahomed Ali, runs from Alex¬ 
andria to the Nile. 

MAHMOOD. Commonly called of Ghaz¬ 
ni, a brave, experienced, prudent sove¬ 
reign, distinguished in war and as a civil 
at^iinistrator. He cultivated learniihg and 
pi*omoted architecture. He founded a uni¬ 
versity at Ghazni. He ruled from A. D. 997 
to A. D. 1030, in which period he extended 
l,his dominions from the Persian Gulf to the 
Sea of Aral and- from the mountains of Kur- 
dislan to the banks of the Sutlej. Mahmood 
son of Sabaktagin, put aside his elder brother 
Ismael in A. D. 997. In A. D. 1001 he made 
his first campaign against the Hindus of Indiia. 
In August of that year, he met Jeypala, at 
Peshawar, with 10,000 horse, and totally- 
defeated him. He then subdued the rajah of 
Bhatnair a chief under the rulers of Labors. 
Mahmood’s third expedition was against 
Daood, governor of Multan, whom Anangpal 
had instigated to revolt. Mahmood then 
turned his arms against Anaugpal, who 
formed a coalition with the kings of TJjeiiiy 
Oalinjar, Gwalior, Kanuj, Delhi and Ajuiiv. 
It was tl^e largest sunny that up till than had 



MAHMUD. MAHOGANY. 

tppoBed the mahomedans, and tba armies MAHMUDAH. Hind. Conyolvulassoam- 
. inet at Peshawar. The battle was long mooia. 
doubtfal bnt^ at length, Anangpal fled leav- MAHMUN, great grandson of Bappa, 
big 20,000 dead on the held. invaded Obeetare from Kborassan bnt after 

Mabmood, in A. D. 1008, captured the twenty-four engagements was defeated and 
temple of Nagarkoff from which he is said expelled, 
to have carried off 1,100 maurids of pure MAHOB. See Dyes, 
gold and silver plate and jewels. In MAHOGANY. Oaoba, of the Spaniards, 
A. D. 1011, be captured the temple <JP Tha- Swieteniamahogani, named after Gerard van 
nesur and sent 200,000 captives to Ghazni Swieten, a physician of Leyden is indigenous 
laden with all the costly idols and wealth. His in the West Indies and Central America, and 
seventh and eighth expeditions both nnim- naturalized in some parts of India. JLt is 
* portant were to Cashmir. His ninth was in a loffiy tree with a large spreading head and 
A. D. 1017, he marched with 100,000 horse, glossy pinnate leaves. The trunk frequently 
and 20,000 foot. He conquered Canouj and exceeds 40 feet in length, with a diameter 
took Muttra, which for 20 days he gave of (i feet. The timber is of a rich red-brown, 
np to plunder and all the idols were either of different shades and markings, capable of 
melted down or demolished. His tenth and a brilliant polish, close-grained, very little 
last expedition was directed against the liable.to warp or shrink, and having a semi¬ 
temple of Somnath, in 1024, which he took, resinous juice which preserves * the wood 
after a severe fight, in which 5,000 hindus from the attacks of insects. The value'of the 
fell. Ho obtained great wealth here. In A. D. be.st Spanish mahogatiy may be judged of 
1026 he conquered Persia, from which ho by the fact, that the Messrs. Broad wood gave 
returned to his capital where he died A. D. £3,000. for three logs of fine mahogany, each 
1080 at the age of sixty. He left two sons, 15 feet long and 38 inches spiiare. These 
Mahomed and Masaood, with whom com- logs were the produce of a single tree. The 
menced a period of anarchy. At the time wood was exceedingly beautiful, and when 
of Mahmud’s invasions,India appears to have polished, it reflected the light in a varied 
been divided, and perhaps had been so for cen- manner, offering a different figure in what- 
turies before, amongst a host of subordinate ever direction it was viewed.Geherally speak- 
obieffl each owing homage to one of four consi- ing, the purchase of this wood is a sort of lot- 
derable states. These four were, Delhi, under tery and dealars in mahogany often intro- 
the Chahone; Canouj, under the Rah tore ; duce an augur before buying a log; but this 
Mewar, undarthe Gehlote ; and Anhuiwarra, does not always enable them to judge with 
under the Chaura and Salankhi dynasties, precision respecting the quality of the timber. 

- Delhi included the territory westward from Honduras mahogany grows mostly upon 
the Aravalli to the Indus, aud northward to moist low land, is generally soft, coarse, 
the Himalaya; Conouj*extended eestward to and spongy. It has, however the advant- 
Benares, and comprehended a portion of age of holding glue admiiably, and is in 
Bundlekund. As he sacked and plundered consequence,muoh used as a ground on which 
Muttra on the one hand and T’hanesur on the to place veneers of the finer sorts of maho- 
other, had Delhi possessed any irapor- gany. The mahogany of Cuba and Hayti, 
tance, it was not likely to have escaped him. and of the islands in general, is close-grained, 
It was not nntil Anangpal II had rebuilt dark coloui ed, and sometimes highly figur- 
Delhi in 1052 that it was again a populous, ed; it is known as Spanish mahogany, 
city and it« inhabitants an opulent and lux- The colours are brought out by the applica- 
urions people. Firdusi, author of the Shah tion of oil or varnish, but much washing or 
Namah, a Persian poem, wrote it at the re- soaking of the wood in water will destroy 
quest of Mahmud of Ghi‘zni,but, disappointed its beauty and render it of a dingy brawn, 
qf the promised reward of 30,000 drachmas, The colour of mahogany is often artificially 
he returned to Taos his native city and there deepened by alkaline applications, but the 
died ,—'British world in the Bastf Bitchie best effect is produced by the use of acolour- 
Vol, Jp. 26. Tr. of Hind, Vol. Up. 158. less varnish, which allows the natural tints 
MAHMUD, the 6th of the Kharasmian of the wood to be displayed unaltered. The; 
dynasty, was driven out of Ghazni by first mention of this beautiful timber oceurs 
C^engiz Khan in 1218 and died in 1220«— in 1597, when it was used to repair some of 
Orme* Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships at Trinidad. Y^t 

MAHMUD, called sultan Mahmud, reign- the timber was not brought to England until 
ed at Dehli in 1898. He was the gpundson about the beginning of the eighteenth oentnry 
ot the emperor Feros and was conquered and when a few planks brought over as ballast 
expelled by Timur.—Orwe.’ , ^ in a vessel fipom the West Indies, were given 
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to Dr. Gibbons, and would have been used, heightened the sensibilty of his character; 
but for their, hardness, by his workmen in He was a posthumous child, orphan of both 
erecting a house in Covent Garden. Having father and mother at five years of age,.- 
been rejected by them, a piece was giyen to among a people with whom to be an orphan 
a cabinet maker, named Wollaston, with the was a disgrace. How ^deeply he his 
request that he would make a candle-box of unprotected state is evident from the ear^ 
it. This being done, the candle-box proved neatness and frequency with which .in the 
so beautiful that it became an object of Koran,he recommends orphans to the care 
curiosity, and the despised mahogany came of the Faithful. The life and destiny of bis 
into great request, and was soon established father Abdullah was also peculiar, for he 
as a valuable material for household furni- narrowly escaped being offered in sacrifice 
ture. The genuine mahogany tree may be to an idol, in consequence of a rash Vow of 
seen in some Indian gardens, where it Abd-iiUMutalib, and was or)ly rescued at 
appears to flourish. The Mahogany grows the price of a hundred camels* Mahomed 
as well in Bengal as in its native country, was born during the period of tears and 
and though inferior in fineness of grain to desolation of his mother, Amina, after the 
the best kinds, it is at least equal in quality death of her young husband, at the age of 
to that of Jamaica. Dr. Roxburgh in a paper twenty-five, on a caravan journey; when 
presented to the Society of Arts in 1806, on born, he was carried by his grandfathet* 
the growth of trees in the Botanic Garden before an idol, and received his name* 
at Calcutta, mentions that two plants Unable to nurse her own infant, his mother, 
(the first introduced into India) were sent after Arab fashion, wislied to send him to 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors the desert to be reared; but the Bedouin 
to the Botanic Garden in 1795, and by the nurse wlio^ultimately took him at first re¬ 
end of 1804, above five hundred plants had fused to have charge of a fatherless boy. At 
been reared from these two.— Fanl/mery six years of age Mahomed lost his mother 
Tomlinson^ Mason. 8 oc. of Arts Trans. Vol. also, and was taken care of by his grand* 
XXIV p. 154. RoyWs Vrodnetive liesonrees father, and on the death of the latter three 
of India. years later, by Abu Taleb, his uncle, who 

MAHOMED, the founder of the raaliome- as long as he lived gave him his protection* 
dan religion, was born on the lOt.h November The events known of hia youth are few* 
670 and died on the 8th June 632, in his He appears to have accompanied his undo 
63rd year. The Arabian prophet, the to Syria, and on that journey mahomedans 
Apostle* are terms sometimes applied to him place the absurd legend of Sergius, Djerzi* 
ill European literature, but his followers or Bahzra recognising the boy as the future 
only recognize the appellations of Rasul prophet by a mai'k between his shoulders, 
Allah, the messenger (or prophet) of God, Daring the w ars of the tribes known as the 
also Paighambar, the bearer of a message, wars of the Fidjar, Re is reported to have 
He was of the tribe of Koresh t his great been present at • one battle when he was 
grandfather’s name was Hashim ; tliat of b^‘s fourteen, and to have picked up arrows for 
grandfather, was Ab-ul-Mutalib, whose son his uncle; at twenty he was keeping sheep 
Abd-Ullah was the father of Mahomed, for something like a farthing a day—an oo- 
Mahomed is generally supposed to cupation considered disgraceful by the 
have been of Isniaelitio origin, of the tribe Arabs and abandoned to slaves and women, 
of Kenanah. lu Genesis, Ism*ail is made But Mahomed always loved to dwell on the 
to marry an Egyptian woman, but Arab fact that Moses, and Jacob, and David bad 
traditions make him marry into the family been shepherds before him, and indeed the 
of Jorhem, a descendant of Kahtan. Pro- race of visionaries and prophets has generally 
bably he had two wives. The Kenanah been largely recruited among sbepherds 
tribe, from which be sprung, was near akin to and herdsmen. Not long afterwards ho^ 
that of Kais, and both were descended from entered the service of Khadija, a wealthy 
Nezar, whose name was the war cry of trading widow with three children, as camel- 
the northern Arabs, in their combats with driver of the caravans which she despatched 
the armies of Yemen. Tbo descendants of to the different markets of Arabia and Syria 
Kahtan, Arab nl Arab, were held to bo the and rose by his good conduct to be master 
noblest of all Arabia and it is surmised of the caravan, a position of confidence. He 
that this alliance was introduced to raise was found a good man of business, and to 
Mahomed into the noble families of Arabia have an acute perception of the malrket 
Th^vmelancholy incidents associated with value of the striped stuffs and incense Of 
almoi^it every step of Mahomed’s birth and Yemen, and the leather of Arabia, which 
parentage deepened the seriousness and exchanged in the markets of Syria fdr c<wn 
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ntid oil, and the silk goods of Damascus, ing sun. In the days of Mahomed, the 
while his long’ monotonous marches across people of Mecca upheld the worship of their 
the desert with his long file of camels were idols from motives of gain, but Arabs in 
perhaps spent in meditation. His good general had little ro.spect for them, and treat- 
qualities gained him the title of ‘ El Amin* ed them worse than Neapolitans have ever 
—the honest fellow. He was of comely treated a refractory saint. If the prophecies 
appearance,find Khadija, in spite of being of their kalira, seers or holy men, did not 
fifteen years older than Mahomed—an irn- concur with their wishes, they often put 
mense difference in a country like Arabia— them to death. When Amr-uUKaiscommenc- 
coucoived the project of marrying him, and ed an expedition to avenge the death of 
carried it into execution. For such .a mar- his father, he entered, according to custom, 
riage, Mahomed seems to have been an the temple of the idol Dhou-l-Kholosa, to 
exemplary husband. He married another obtain his approbation by means of the 
wife, it is true, in two months after Khadi- divining arrow. Drawing the wrong arrows 
ja’s death ; but lie never ceased to speak of three times in succession, he broke them all 
Ins deceased wife in such terms of praise, and threw them at tljie head of the idol, say- 
that Ayasha declared she was the only one ing: ‘ Wretch ! if yonrfatherhad been killed, 
of thep'prophot’s wives of whom she had ever you would not forbid revenge for his death !* 
felt jealous. Seven children were the re- Mahomed was directly the opposite of the 
suit of this marrigo ; and throughout the East Arab ideal; he had inherited from*his mother 
crowds of green turbans claim to be descended a delicate, nervous, and extremely impres- 
from some one of the three daughters who sionable constitution. He was gifted with 
survived. There were three sons, who all an exaggerated and sickly sensibility j he 
died young—one was called Abd Manaf, had a woman’s love for fine scents and per- 
after the idol, which proves that Mahomed fumes; he was melancholy, silent, fondnf 
was at that time still an idolater. The last desert places, solitary walks, and lonely 
daughter, Fatima, was born eleven years after meditations at set of sun in the valleys; 
the marriage—when Khadija was beyond full of vague restlessness, weeping and sob- 
fifty. Four years after the birth of Fatima he bing like a child when ho was in pain; sub- 
had his first vision, and in connexion with ject to attacks of epilepsy, and without cour- 
that event some considerations are necessary ago in tlic field of battle. In addition to all 
respecting his mental and bodily constitution, which lie had religious excitability of the 
Whatever may have been the superiority most aciifc character. 

of his moral character, it is certain that he Mahomed in theKoran assorts that his reli- 
was as unlike the most esteemed type of giori is that of Abraham. The religion estab- 
Arab manliness as it is possible to conceive, lished by Mahomed is termed Islam, signify- 
Nowhero in the world does man roach such ing safety or salvation and comprises the two 
a degree of dauntless independence as the essentials, *‘iman” implicit faith and “din,** 
Arab, educated in the^freedom of the desert, practical religion. Five points are insisted 
and exposed to its hourly and daily vicissi- on namely—Belief in God and Mahomed 
tildes of destin 3 \ The ideal of the Arab was his apostle—Prayer—Alms-giving—Fasting 
a fiery-souled irresistible warrior, always in during the month of Ramazan—Pilgrimage 
sight of his tribe, bold in speech, rapid with to Mecca. The first of these belongs to 
song and repartee, indulging in wine, feast- “ iman” ; the latter four to “din.” 
ing, gambling, and love of women, holding Mahomedanism as it now exists, standai 
tears to bo disgraceful, with limbs as iron as upon other foundations than the Koran, 
his armour, supporting without suffering the This book not furnishing a guide qr precept 
heat of the desert under an Arabian sun, de- to meet every omergenoy, a great body of 
lighting in the beauty and swiftness of his tradition, nominated the “ hadees,” has been 
steed or of his camel, impassioned for the added thereto; and this law, oral as it ori'» 
chase, a match unarmed for the lion, inde- ginally was, is generally considered eqa#(il1y 
fntigable in combat, and routing like Antar binding with the written law of the Kcniaii* 
whole armies with his single spear and shield. These traditionary precepts were derived' 
Recent travellers have confirmed the oxperi- from Mahomed hjrasclf, his companions and 
enco of ages, that the Bedouin have the immediate successors. Some of them are, 
least religious sensibility of any known however, of doubtful authenticity, and not a 
race—at the present time they are mere few are evidently of more modern fabrication, 
mabomedans in name, and never utter a The Persians reckon four kinds of hadees* 
prayer, or if they perform any religious rites At present the followers of Mahomed are 
at nil, these may possibly bo some lingering styled Mahomodans also Mussulmans also by 
relic of the old Sabtoan adoration of the ris- the following terms ; 
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Muslim (Sing) Arab. Mahomedan, Kag 

Hind. Pebs, Mussulman, „ 

Muasulmin (Plur.) „ „ „ Turka Kara Tam. 

Pa*thi, ' BuiiM. Jonaugi, Tel.. 

Hoay Hoay, CHiNEsf. Quay, Yunnam. 


In the time of the emperor Jehanj^ir, in 
India, the hiudus were estimated as 5 to 1 
mahomedap. Mr. Elpbiiistono’s estimate was 
8 to 1, another estimate makes the relative 
numbers, a^6^ to 1 or about 17 per cent, of the 
population as mahomedans. At this last rate, 
of the ^^00,000,000 of people in British India 
and in the subordinate feudatory states, there 
would be about 34,000,000 ‘ of mahomedans. 
But all over non-feudatory India, the num¬ 
ber does not exceed twenty-five millions, cr 
one-seventh of the population in British 
India. Tliey are most numerous in the North¬ 
west and in the Madras provinces and <rradn- 
ally diminish iu numbers towards the and 
S. East. 

Pawjab, 9,337,685 Oudh, 1,195,817 

N. W. Provin. Central Provin. 

4,243,207 237,962 

Bengal, ? Mysore, 182,(554 

Bombay, ? Berar, 154.951 

Madras, 1,602,134 British Burmah, 40,9 52 

In India, the people of. this religion arc o# 
the most varied descent, the ofisprin^ of 
Arabs of every tribe, from tiie Iranian races 
of Persia, from the Scythic, Tailar, Mongol, 
Turk,Baluchaud Afghans, with bodic.s of con¬ 
verts from the Agnicula Hajput, from the Jat 
and from the prior Tartar tribes who preced¬ 
ed the Aryan immigrants. In the northern 
parts of India, the hulk of the mahoitjcdnns 
are of Tartar or Afghan descent, and re¬ 
cognise themselves by the titles of moghul 
and pathau, ordinary Arab mahomedans 
being sheikh. • It was chiefly to rulers, often 
merely nominal, of these religionists, to whom 
the British power succeeded. 

The most prominent and numerous of the 
monotheists of India are the descendants of 


at Aden, many of whom in the first ages of 
the Hijra sjx'cad their power into Africa, 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
crossing into Spain wliich they held fdf 
700 years, overrunning countries to tfe* 
eastwards and n6rthwards in KliorassafJ, 
Merv, Ispahan and Bokhara, to Bagdad 
where the rare of Al Abbas I’eigned for 
fivoliundi ed years, and to Damascus, where 
the Oommiah family hold sway from 
A. D. 661 to 744. On the western frontier 
of India, in the Panjab, and in the terri¬ 
tories lying between the Indus and the 
Ganges,* the mahomedans are chiefly 
Scythians of Mongol, Turk, Affghan 
and Baluch descent, with other smaller bodies 
as to whose origin, information is watit- 
ing There are tho Miiltani, Bhatti, 
Khnriil of the Hechnab Doab in tho Panji^ : 
tlie A wan of the Sind Sagor Doab: the 
Dawudputra of Bhawalpor, the Tuwana of 
the Shalipor district, the Mewatii of Goor- 
gaoii and many of tho Goojar race, scattered 
through ditierent parts of Northern India. 
In the northwest Provinces are the Hohilla 
of Robilcund and the Kourboli of Meerut, 
likewise maliomedan. There arc maliome- 
dans. also iu Bhopal, Mundisor and Joura; 
the late rulers of Oudh were Syeds, the 
late rulers of Hyderabad in Sind’li were 
Baluch, and the rulers of Hyderabad in the 
Dekhan are Syeds. The- Daood-Putra 
inabomedaus trace tlieir descent to the 
Kalif Abbas but take their name from 
Daood, the first of tho family who acquired 
a name. They arc, however, supposed to 
bo Sindian Belnch, or Belucli changed by 
a long residence in Sind. They moved 
from Bahavvulpore am3 seized land on the 
Sutlej reducing the remains of the ancient 
Lungga and Johia, and inti^odiicing the Sind 
system of canal irrigation. 

Their claim to be descendants of the race 


the various mahomedans, who from time to| 
timeas conquerors and camp followers, entered | 
India witli Timur, Nadir Shah, Mahmud of j 
Ghuzni, Ahmed Shah and others, and have | 
Bought employment in the armies of India or . 
a livelihood by commerce. A considerable j 
portion of them are engaged in trade or as 
^etty dealers in towns, A few of the hum¬ 
bler are employed as labourers: but the 
majority have hitherto found military em¬ 
ployment under rulers of their own faith 
in Delhi; Hyderabad, Aroot, Lucknow and 
Kohilkund, or in the native Indian armies of, 
Great Britain. A portion of these people are | 
douhtleefs of Arab descent, and many of them i 
are syeds or descendants of Mahomed, The j 
Biitish, however, also come in contact with 
luahomedans of the Semitic race, the Arabs ( 


of Al Abbas, who roigiicd at Bagdad from 
A 1). 7'U) to 1258, may however be correct. 
The sur-names met with, Gori, Kirmani, 
Koreshi, Sherazi, show their possessors views 
as to their origin and the tenacity with whicli 
the families look to their original starting 
places. All Affghans, while in India, carefully 
distinguish tliemselves by their tribal names, 
UieEusofzye, Mehmund, Bariikzye &c. The 
Wallajah family, who for a few years, liad 
a troubled rule in the Carnatic, traced their 
descent from tlie khalif U’mar, A. D. 644, 
aud in their conversations would notice the 
course of their fortunes as having had 
amongst them a khalif, akazi at Samarcand, 
and nabob.s of the Carnatic, and it will be 
recogni.sed that races who, a.s in this in¬ 
stance, can take a retrospective view of their 
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h»«tory for 1280 years, can disregard hun¬ 
dreds of years of obscurity, and can see in 
that long time only the dignities possessed 
V three ancestors, a Khalif a Kazi and a 
Nabob, will readily accept a reverse of for¬ 
tune as God’s band laid upon them, will 
regard it as bub of temporary duration, and 
will Wtchfully await a change. 

In Peninsular India, there are only small 
scattered bodies oF mahomedan mces. The 
only ruling power in India, of these religi¬ 
onists, of any magnitude, is that of the Syeds 
Off Hyderabad, the Nizam Siibahdar of the 
Dekhan, whose sway has existed for nearly two 
oeubUries, themselves strangers, ruling with 
a mixed foreign soldiery of Arabs, Negroes, 
Abyssinians and northern liindus, over 
parts of the Canarose, Tiling, Mahratta and 
Gond races,' and their capital is now tlie 
principal resort of mahomedan adventurers. 
In the extreme south of India, there are 
three mahomedan I’aces, the Labbi and the 
Ntto Aiti, differing, by very marked 
characters, from those around them. Tlie 
Labbi are a tall and large made race, of a 
deep bronze colour. Their usual dross con¬ 
sists of a wrapper round tlie loins. They 
Are largely engaged in mercantile business 
and as pedlars. They use the Tamil al¬ 
phabet, have a Tamil Koran and speak and 
read the Tamil language only. Their name 
is derived from the Arabic word Labek,” 
** may it please you,” and ^be people are 
usually supposed to be descendants of trad¬ 
ing or sailor Arab fathers with mother.s 
of India, but this alleged origin seems to 
admit of doubts. Nao-Aiti, a small non-mili¬ 
tary body of Arabs who but for a slightly xan¬ 
thous tinge, would Ijave an almost English 
fairness, called Nao-ait, new comers, emigra¬ 
ted from Arabia about three hundred years 
ago, and are to be found in considerable 
numbora in southern India. They are slen¬ 
der, fair men with very handsome women, 
and are engaged in civil avocations, 
never becoming soldiers. They say that 
they came from Arabia to the Konkaii. 
The Nao-Aiti are also supposed to have been 
sea-shore Arabs. Indian mahonicdaiis assert 
that they are the descendants of women 
and children from Arabia, whose men were 
killed on being detected in an attempt to 
rob the tomb of Mahomed and their wives 
and children were sent off in a ship which 
landed on the western oojist, but this is doubt¬ 
less a story got up to vilify, a race. 

The Maimau or Mehmau* are said to be 
• the defiipendants of a couple, of Sind, long 
childless, who about six hundred years ago 
became converts to mahomedanism, in con- 
of the prayers in their behalf 
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by Mahbub Sub’hani at Baghdad, being re¬ 
warded by seven children. Their original 
langutige is Siudi. They greatly revere' 
Mahbub Sub’hani. Mafty families are met 
with in Guzerat and Bombay, and are a use- 
fuK bard working, trusty mercantile people. 

The Mopla in the South western coast of 
India and Ceylon, are said to have had a 
similar origin to the Labbi, viz., from Arab 
fathers and Indian mothers and the name is 
supposed to be derived from the Tamil, ma, 
mother, and pillai, son. On several occa¬ 
sions since that part of ludih came into the 
possession of Great Britain they have re¬ 
quired to be coerced, and are known to 
possess a restless spirit, with much fana¬ 
tical zeal; but it is generally supposed that 
agrarian' disputes have been a prominent 
cause of their outbursts. The Mopla of North 
Malabar, although niahomedans, follow the 
rule, as to property, of descenms a Matrice, 
the Marumaka tavarn, having, in this res¬ 
pect conformed to hindu usage, in the times 
of the ascendancy of the hindus. The Mopla 
also take the wile of a deceased brother. 

TheC’huHa, Moplah or Labbi are called by 
the Tiling, Jonangi, Zonaugi, Jonagar, 
Jonakari.. The intercourse of Mahomedan 
merchants and sea-men with the women of 
western India seems to have been from the 
most ancient times, Abuzaid writing A. D. 
010 mentions that the more devout mer¬ 
chants of Siraf when young men were on 
board avoided sending their ships to Ceylon, 
as the women were very licentious and mer¬ 
chants would, when newly arrived make ad¬ 
vances to the daughter of a king and she with 
the knowledge of her fatUoy would go to meet 
him ill some woody place. 

In Sumbawa, the mahomedans take a high 
place and tliey are largely proselytising the 
mountaineers, who however secretly trust in 
their idols. 

There are many thousand mahomedans in 
China, who are neither zealous in the propa¬ 
gation of their doctrines nor over-strict in 
the observances of their religion. 

The Abyssinian and Negro races in India 
are usually known as the Habshi or 
Sidi. Many of them are slaves, but both as 
slaves and freemen they are often employed 
about the households of native sovereigns. 
Some of them, known as the “ Seedee of 
Janjera or Zanjera,” were long a powerful 
and independent maritime people, oooapy- 
ing the coast a few miles soufclf of Bombay. 
The Bohra are found on the N. wes»* 
tern coast of I^eninsular India and in the 
Bajpoot states, and represent themselves to 
be the descendants of the followers of the 
»Slieikh-ul-Jabl, or the celebrated old man of 
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the motiittain. They call themselves Ismaili, 
acknowledge an Arohamandrite or religions 
chief; they principally follow mercantile 
pursnitS) and are a’ robust, active, intelligent 
mercantile race. They are scattered all over 
the country, but are found principally in 
Gnzeratahd the adjoining provinces of Cutch, 
Sind and other parts of the Bombay presi¬ 
dency, and are a peaceable, inoffensive body 
of men. 

Another tribe is styled Khajab, wliicli in 
Persian^ signifies a bard, a teacher, and a mer¬ 
chant, but is sometimes, as an honorific ap- 
ellation prefixed to an iiidividuars name, as 
faster, or addressed to a person, as we should 
say “sir.’* It is the “ Cojia” of the “Arabian 
Nights,” which was the French orthography 
of Kbsjah. It is applied as a titular appellation 
to a small tribe of strangers settled in Sind, I 
principally at Karachi, where there are about j 
300 families, who say that they emigrated 
from Persia. They are Ismaili mahonie- 
dans, and are, therefore, heterodox shiabs, 
—for, while the Ismaili believes only in 
seven Imauis, the Khajah continues tlie line 
down to the preseut da)', Aga Khan, lately 
(1861) a pensioner of the British Govern¬ 
ment, at Bombay, being their present Imam. 
They reject AbaBakar, Umv and Usman, and 
reverence Ali, Hassau, Hussein, Zain U1 
Abidin, Mahomed-i-Baker and Imam Jafar- 
i-sadiq. They do not worship in a mosque 
but in a Kano or house prepared for the 
occasion. They probably fled from Persia, | 
when Ali Kliau (Hulukan) treated the j 
Ismaili sect with such severity. They are 
in general illiterate, but have invented a writ¬ 
ten character for themselves, in which they 
have transcribed the “Koran. Captain Burton 
however says, that the Kojah arc a small 
caste in Western India, who appear to have 
originally come from Sindh or Cutch, and 
whoJjy their own traditions, which are pro¬ 
bably correct, were converted from bin- 
dooism about 400 years ago by a Pir named 
Sudr Din. They know but little of their pro¬ 
phet and of the Koran, and their chief 
reverence is reserved for Aga Khan, whom 
they believe to be a descendant of the 
Pir who converted them to Islam.” When 
reading this, however, it must be remembered 
that the shiah branoh of the mahomedan 
creed, whenever settled amongst anti-relh 
gionists, always hold as a tenet, and rigidly 
^bere to the practice called Takeyyah, i. e., 
the systematic conoaalment of everything 
t|iat concerns their faith, history, customs, 
a word any peculiarities the disclosure 
of which might be attended with unpleaseut 
consequences. 
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The Mehdavi or Gbair Mehdi are not a 
race but a small mahomedan sect, though 
mostly Pathaiis, who believe that a reli¬ 
gious man who was bom in Jonepur abefl!^^ 
three hundred years ago was Mehdi, or thp 
prophet Elias on his second coming, and 
they are styled Ghair or “ without” Mehdi 
because be has, in their belief, come and 
gone. 

The mahomedan religionists are how« 
ever of two great secis tlie Sunni and Shiab> 
the former being in India, Turkeistaii, 
Turkey and Ambia the more numerous,, 
while the Shiah are most numerous in 
Persia. The Sunni bold amongst other 
points, the succession to the khalifat to 
have followed in the line of Maho¬ 
med, Abu Bakr, Omar, Usman and Ali i 
the Shiah sect, ou the other haudi,. 

maintaining Ali to have and by right sue-'' 
ceeded his cousin and father-in-law Malio- 
med. Tliere are other points on which 
their sectarian diflerencea turn ; but small 
numbers of the Shiah religionists, in Eeveral 
parts of Asia as in the west of India 
believe in iiuiavnatious of Ali, and of these 
tlie Ismaili body may be instanced. Tim 
mahomedans of India, of these two great 
religious sects worship apart ; bnt amongst 
both sects are to be found mixed together, 
tlie people of the various national or ances¬ 
tral tribes, Syed, Shaikh, Moghul, Patbau, 
into which the mahomedans are found 
arranged and as in some Christian countries, 
the sous will be found as Suni and the 
daughters Shiah. The Syeds, the Saadat, or 
lords, are descendeuts of Mahomed, through 
his daughter Fatimah and her husband 
<Ui, and as a rule are quiet, humble minded 
men not distinguished by other qualities 
from the Sheikhs: they are of ‘Sunni and 
also of Siiiah persuasion, and are met with 
serving as soldiers, or in civil avocations or 
following some religious duties. The term 
Sheikh is given to other descendants of 
Arabian origin, and is applied generally to all 
of the Sunni sect other than pathang or 
raoghuls. The Sheikh therefore is of th^ 
most varied origin, and is engaged in alt 
avocations, military and civil, as soldiers, iu 
regular and irregular armies, a.s police, shop* 
keepers, and a very few, a mere sprinkling 
of them, in learned professions or occupa¬ 
tions requiring prior education. The Pathau 
is the descendant of the Affghan soldiers 
who came into India with the armies of 
Timur, Baber, Nadir Shah, Mahmud aivA 
Ahmud Shah Abdallah and carved out 
principalities or obtained lauds for them* 
selves, and tbeir descendants ; but there are 
numerous individuals of .the .Affghan ai ^ 
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Baiucb tribes, large, powerful, fair men of mabomedans in India,is the Urdu or Camp 
eeattered throughout India, who are seeking tongue, called in the Peninsula, Hindustani, 
i livelihood in it as soldiers, traflSckers which, since the beginning of the nineteenth 
Hud chapmen. The Pathan, styles century, under British induence, has beodme 
himself by the designation of Khan, but this a written tongue and a few books have 
is never permitted at courts, Khan being been printed in it; but the educated of 
one of the,honorific appellations bestowed the higher classes all use Persian as their 
by Indian sovereigns. sole means of communication. Living as they 

Moghuls assume the suffix of Beg. have been amongst a body so highly educa- 
They are comparatively few, in number, ted as hind us are it is perhaps this want of 
are generally fair‘people, of a larger phy- learning that has blunted their prosolytiz- 
sical frame than the Arab-mahomedans and ing efforts, the only great cbangewhich their 
are air of unassuming manners. Ofall these religion has effected having been amongst 
religionists, few have taken to agriculture; the Sikhs, whose faith is a modified hindu- 
a very small number have fitted themselves ism and mahomedauism, and it is possible 
for the civil situations available under the that the huge endeavours now being made 
British Government, except in entering by the British to educate the masses in In- 
the disciplined armies of Britain as private dia will in the end have greater success, 
soldiers, and forming perhaps one fourth of its for Christianity; but in so saying it must be 
Indian forces, very few of therp. have accom- remembered that though the Arians have 
modated themselves to the changes which the been pressing their brahminieal creed upon 
British supremacy have introduced. They are the Turanian races for the past three thou- 
essentially a people not belonging to the pre- sand years, they have only got from some 
sent time, but dwell on the past and look of them an outward assent to the brahminieal 
forward to the future, the religious among forms, and a recognition of the institution 
them meditating on the transgressions of caste, and that everywhere throughout 
which have brought upon them the great India, there are being worshipped a multi- 
reverses from the British arms and all, tude of idols, of gods, and heroes, and devils 
perhaps without exception looking forward and forms and incarnations, of whom the 
to the time when it shall be God’s will again Vedas and Puranas make nO mention, 
to give them dominion. As a whole, they and whom the brahmins do not recognise, 
are earnest, ardent men, who can be easily —the chief success that brahminism has 
excited. As soldiers, they are patient and achieved in India being the suppression of 
have an ** elan** in warfare which the steady buddhism, a purer faith than its own. The 
calmer bindus in Southern India do not poss^ Arian hindu is undoubtedly a meditative, , 
ess. Their religious feelings, for many refiecting, longing mind. But if the total 
years past, ha^e been personal, and though absence of all extraneous objects could have 
dwelling and ruling in parts of India since attracted hindus to enquiry, the presbyterian 
eight-hundred years, and though holding churches and the mosques in India are all that 
an essentially proselytizing faith, they have could bo desired. In Egypt, mosques are mat- 
nob made many voluntary conversions from ted or carpetted, over which is spread the 
hinduism, either from the Arian family or chandni, a carpet of white cotton cloth. But 
from .the non-hindu servile classes,—per- in India, the ordinary flooring is of stone slabs 
baps nothing has ever taken place from the and usually the solo object to be seen is a 
efforts of mahoraedans like the upheaving, small pulpit niche, the mihrab, and near to 
which a few years ago occurred in the it, the raimber or two steps built on the 
Punjab or has for some years past been wall next to Meccah, on or near which the 
agitating the races in the extreme South Kazi, Mnlvi, or Imam stand. There is 
of the Peninsula. In India, as a body, they nothing to distract the worshipper’s atten- 
are illiterate and even as regards their rcli- tion and every one seems absorbed in devo- 
gion, they have acquaintance only with a tion. The Rovd. Norman Macleod, D. D., 
few formulas, in the Arabic language. Their (Eastward p. 67) alludes to this, and says 
book, the Koran, has been translated, into that the whole service imparts the impres- 
Persian, Hindustani, English, Tamil, Bur- siou of worship to an unseen God. It is 
mese and Malay, but in India, the Arabic is perhaps something in their character* either 
deemed the more sacred language, although original or acquired, or in their faith, or, 
#0 very small a number of them can read that perhaps, to their being accustomed to a more 
tongue, eo as to understand it, that in Madras out of door life, that enables them so entirely 
with 70,000 Mahomedans it ’ is supposed to abstract themselves from their ordinary 
only four or five can read and understand avocations and to engage with sneh reverend 
the Arabic Koran, The spoken language earnestness, in prayer. ^But every traveller 
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m the Bast must have seen mahomedans 
spread their carpets on the ground, or place 
their staff or sword in front of them, and 
bend their knee in lowly homage to their 
Maker, and, in all the bustle of a ci'owded 
bazaar or on ship board, remain apparently 
as much abstracted as if in a desert. Maho- 
medanism, adds the reverend author, owes its 
origin to Judaism and Christianity: like them 
is derived from Abraham and is the worship 
of the one God, and Christians, he thinks, ai'O 
apt to undervalue the good obtained from 
its divinely reflected beams, which in some 
degree irradiate spots that would otherwise 
be in outer darkness. Mahomedanism was 
perhaps seen iii its brighter aspects at Bagh¬ 
dad during the khalimt, and at Cordova, to 
which Christians repaired for a liberal 
education. But, in India, it has ever 
been a mere ritualistic worship, with 
certain dogmatic formulae in Arabic words 
the meanings of which are known to very 
few eyen of those acquainted with 
the words themselves. Distributed as 
these religionists are, from the Atlantic, 
through Africa, Europe, Arabia, Persia, 
India and China, to the islands of the 
Pacific, the acknowledgment of the Koran 
by all of them gives a certain similarity to 
their religious observances, but the customs 
of social life in all these varied nations aro 
as varied as are the nations themselves. In 
India, there are ceremonials before and after 
childbirth, such as congratulations to the 
young wife on the seventh month after her 
pregnancy. As in the Hebrew law, there 
are forty days of ceremonial after the birth 
of a child when the “ chahlam’’ or fortieth day 
ceremonial is performed ; and on the nam¬ 
ing of the infant and each stage of his 
development, in childhood, entrance at 
school, are all attended with certain forms. I 
There is no time rigidly adhered to for cir¬ 
cumcision, and grown up lads have not, un- 
frequently, remained unattended to, for in 
India the authorized time is spread over 
from the seventh to the fourteenth year. 
The coming of age of a girl amongst the 
hindus is made known by noisy music, 
a practice which is imitated by the humbler 
mahomedans, though educated and noble 
families abstain from all such rude rejoic¬ 
ings. Very few of the mahomedan women 
of India can read and still fewer can write. 
But in towns, amongst the better classes, all 
boys are sent to school, and their infant 
education is conducted in such a manner as 
ineffably to fix their faith. At the ago of 
fotiy years, four months, and four.days, each 
child Is taught to pronounce the name of 
God with much ceremonial,—with more 
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even than is shown‘when children of the 
Episcopal persuasion iir England are con¬ 
firmed, for the ceremony is made to last for 
days. The boy is then taught the first wor^ 
that were revealed to Mahomed. They are re¬ 
corded in the 96th chapter of the Koran 
which says “ Read in the name of thy God, for 
He it is who hath created all mankind out 
of a lump of coagulated blood. And He is 
likewise that Almighty being who has bless¬ 
ed us with the voice of utterance and taught 
us the use of the pen,^' and, until the lad 
has read the Koran (many of them learning 
it all by heart and then receive the designation 
of Hafiz) and until they have been carefully, 
instructed in all the books of their faith, the 
lad is not allowed to rCad any other tongue. 
The Reverend John Anderson and the Rer. 
Mr. Braid wood when in Madras spoke on this 
subject of the conversion of these religionists 
and, when made aware of this early educa¬ 
tion, they felt how almost ineradically the 
dogmas of the mahomedan creed, must 
become fixed in the youthful minds. 

In the mahomedan belief, there are five 
divine commands, (a) the confession of their 
faith, the creed or the Kulma; (b) Namaz 
(prayer); (c) Roza (fasting) during the 
Ramadan; (d) Zukat (almsgiving) to a tenth 
of their goods and (e) the Haj or pilgrimage. 
In their manages the Indian mahomedans 
are united by the civil and religious rite, the 
Nikah, similarly with all other of their co¬ 
religionists, but to this has been added several 
days of costly ceremonial rejoicings (Shadi), 
which they have gathered from the hindus. 
Divorce, in India, is almost unknown, for at 
the Nikah, the dower which the bridegroom 
promises is a fabulous sum, v^^hich no one 
I can pay and as, until paid, divorce (tallaq) 

I cannot bo concluded, no one in Indih is ever 
I divorced. The Indian mahomedan of the 
population lives faithfully to his ono wife, 
and polygamy is almost unknown, except, 
amongst the loose livers of great towns. 
The Ramadan month of fast, is very etiiotly 
attended to, but amongst the Sunni in the 
south of India the Maharram is a period of 
extravagant amusement, in which many non- 
hindu and many hindu races join. The 
Sunni, by far the majority, at this period 
grossly outrage the grief of the Shiah sect 
and scandalize the learned and devout. In 
Southern Asia, there is a great reverence 
shown to saints* shrines and foot marks. 
Amongst these aro the tombs of the Pir-i- 
Dastagir, at Baghdad; of Kadir'wali at 
Negapatam, and the footprints of the prophet 
at the KAdam Rasul hill near Secubder- 
abad ; to which, multitudes ' annually 
resort. The great ibligious festivals, holi- 
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are the Eamzan month of fasting and girea credence to. The wild hunter tribea 
prayer. The thirteen days of the maharram, of America have sublime uotipns ota future 
b; period of festivity amongst the Sunni and life ; hebrews were in con&ct as to the 
^lef amongst the Shiah: the Shaban feast immortality of the sonl ; the buddhistu 
of Shab-i-Barat on the 14th day of that believe in absorption or annihilation as 
month, and the sacriticial festival of the release from all the troubles and trials of a 
Bakr-eed, or Zibaj also known as the Eed- mundane existence, and Christians believe 
ns-Zoha which is held in commemoration the future to be a spiritual life, but the 
of Abraham’s sacrificial offering up of bis son, doctrines taught in the Koran as to the 
of [shmail, accort^g to mahomedans, and occapations in heaven are wholly confined 
of Isaac according tio hebrews and Christians, to that book and its believers. For, there, 
Amongst those who crave for other aids to the Koran says (Ch. Iv., pp 393-394.) '‘they 
ealvation, some seek the spiritual advice of shall repose on couches the linings where-, 
u holy mail, who is reckoned a pir, or reli- of shall be of thick silk, intervoven 
gious teacher, and by certain secret words with gold: and the fruit of the two 
and signs are initiated as his Marid or dis- gardens shall be near at hand to gather, 
oiples. Others, even men of rank, adopt Which, therefore, of your Loid’s benefits 
the Darvesh or Fakir life of tlie religious will ye ungratefully deny ? There- 
. mendicant devotee, often attended with in sliall receive them beautiful damsels, 
solemn rites of in ve8titure,and followed by the refraining their eyes from beholding any 
severest of ascetic lives; bnt, the bulk of besides their spouses, whom no man shall 
these mendicants are, in India, idle, dissipated have deflowered before them, neither any 
men and a few are of very degraded manners, genius; (which, therefore, of your Lord’s 
They arrange themselves into the followers benefits will ye ungratefully deny ?) having 
of certain pir or spiritual guides, and those complexions like rubies and pearls * ** And 
met with in India are the (a) Kadria or besides these, there shall be two other 
' Ba-nawa ; (&) Chastia; (c) Shutaria; ' gardens: * * ♦ of a dark green. In each of 

(d) Tabqatia or Madaria; (e) jMallang; them shall be two fountains pouring forth 
(/) Bafai or Gurz-mar; (g) Jalalia; plenty of water * * In each of them shall 
^)Sobagia; (i)Nak8h-bandia and (j) Bawa be fruits and palm trees and pomegranates. 
Piray. All these have their own rules and ^ * Therein shall be agreeable and beaute- 
customs; some of them are ascetic devotees, ous damsels : * * having fine black eyes; 
eating if given to eat, but never begging: and kept in pavilions from public view : ♦ * 
some largely use intoxicating fluids and whom no man shall have deflowered, before 
vegetable substances; some, as the Salik, their destined spouses, nor any genius.** 
have wives, the Majzub and Azad have no Therein shall they delight themselves, lying 
wives, and some of the Calandars marry and on green cushions and beautiful carpets/” 
some do not. There are among mahomedans Such is the mahomedan heaven. Mahomed 
in India, good, devout men, leading pure and was a monotbei.st and an iconoclast. Before 
holy lives, earnestly seeking for tlie truth, the final struggle, lifting up his voice he 
cultivating literature assiduously ; but they exclaimed, “ May God be far from those who 
are compelled by the multitude of ordinary make the tombs of his servants places of 
people to retire into the peaceful shade, as prayers.” The very last words he was beard 
the purity of their lives begets for them to utter as be expired, as if in answer to an 
the objectionable name of Wahabi. The unseen visitor, were, “ In the company of 
mahomedans in India, when their limited the blest on high.” 

education is considered, are but little super- Ali the son of Abu Talib, was the 
stitious. They believe in Mahomed as .n,n cousin and companion of Mahomed, also bis 
intercessor and in the second coming of son-in-law, he having married Fatimab, . 
Christ. They believe that at death, the Mahomed’s only surviving child; he was the 
sonl will be judged, and that the angels Nakir first of the family of the Koreish to adopt 
and Mankir will visit it in the tomb to the new faith. Notwithstanding thea^ 
question as to the life on earth. They believe claims, and his personal merits and valour, 
^at all must cross the Pul-i-Sirat, a bridge on the death of Mahomed, in his 68rd year 
for the good but a sharp sword to the in A. D. 632, and in the eleventh year of 
wicked: they believe in a purgatory called Hejira, Ali was not recognized as his suo- 
Iraf; and in places of future rewards and cessor, bnt Abu Bakr was so elected^ and 
punishments and they picture the latter after a reign of two .years was succeed^ by 
as fearful. Bnttbeideaofa'heavenly place Omar who was assassinated in thetw^lflli 
as enunciated in the Koran, is the grossest year of his reign. He, again, was sucoe^ed b^ , 
that any race has ever promulgated or Othman, and then, in A./D. 656j by Ali* 
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Witli Ali'a rule severe political convalMOna 
ensued. The eai'liest arose from the intti* 
guet of Aeaba and after Nuob ivere settledi 
the governor of %ria, Moawiyah ibn Abi 
^8atif threw oft bis allegiance to AH and 
bad hiiaself proclaimed Kbalif of the wentern 
pfovinces. An appeal to arms resulted in 
the defeat of Ali, after a desultory war of 
102 days, and Ali then retired to Kutfa in 
Cbatdee> ou the banks of the Euphrates. 
The people of Karund in the sonth of Persia 
believe Ali to be a god, and they are styled 
the Ali Illahi. The shiah sect of inahome* 
dans consider that Ali ought to have been 
the first klialif. In Kboraf^au, Ali is usually 
styled Shah-i mardan “ King of men/' 

The klinjah sect, the erktiro Ismaili sects all 
worship Aii as an incarnate deity and the 
present inoariiatiou (1867) is Aga Mahomed, 
a pensioner of the Briiish Govurnment at 
Bombay. 

Tl»e tombs of mahomedans have usually 
been of earth, or unbaked brick, but every 
material is employed, attii names are even 
engraved on the tomb. The tonjb stone of a 
man is distinguished by a raised part in the 
centre, and that of a woman by a depression. 
The prevalent form in India of maliomedan 
ttmibs of the rich is a dark or black tomb¬ 
stone with verses of the Koran engraved on 
it, ahd covered by a cupola. Some of these 
are very magnificent. Those of the Adal 
Sliahi dynasty al Bijapore aud Gogi have 
attracted much attention, as also have those 
of the Brahiniiii ilynasty at Giiiburgah and 
Kutub Sliahi dynasty at Golcondah. The 
cupolas at iioza where Aurungzeb is buried 
have not any display, and that of Aurungzeb 
is the least osteniatious. His flaiigliter’s 
tombs at Aurungabad is magnificent aud 
many of the tombs at Delhi and Agra are 
great structures. Tliat of Mumruz Bcgujn, 
known as the Taj Mahal is particularly re¬ 
markable. The reformers amongst the 
mahomedans consider that unbaked brick or 
earth sliould alone be use<I. Tlie protestant 
oliristian doctrine that liian, in all that lie can 
do of good, is still without merit, is not shared i 
in by the mahomedans, the buddhists or 
bindoosi who consider that a personal merit is 
gained bpT their good doing, and a mahome- 
dan p^tng a funeral turns with it a short way | 
and lei^i hie khoulder to cuuvey the body to 
the gili^ve, thereby bringing a merit op him- 
•elf, Mahomedanism has made little progress j 
amotigat the Bedouis. They still tarn to- 
wairdi the aun« aa he is rising and go 
thiMg^ certain formulas of adoration aud 
invocations despise pilgrimage and 

the* Imoliaan, and they sacrifice 

sheep and camels at the tombs uf their 
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kinsmerti 1 he northern part of AfHoa, and 
seventh part of Turkey, aio mahomedan, 
most of Turkish Arabia, all Persia,Afghan* 
iatan, the Khanats of Khiva and Bokhara, 
parts of Turkestan, much of N. W, India, 
parts of the Archipelago. The maOnera of the 
Bedoins are those of extreme licence,and com¬ 
munity would better express their relaxation 
of the mahomedan law, than polygamy. 
Mahomed himself,in theKoran,acknowledged 
that he could make nothing of them, they 
are beings movable as water, and incapable 
of receiving a permanent impression. 
In the Jowf, tho Arabs long abandoned 
the very name of mahoniedanistn, for a local 
fetichism aud semi Sabeean worship, prayers 
to the sun aud sacrifices to the dead. And 
though the Wahabi sect endeavoured to forco 
it upon them in its most rigid form, they 
only met with a limited success. 

Mahomedans are bound to recognise pro¬ 
fessors of mahomedan ism, being enjoiued to 
do so in the Koran; Do not say 
to one who meets you and salutes you, 
“youavo not a true believer,’* and “ Oyo 
true believers avoid suspicions^ for sus¬ 
picion is often a crime** are texts 
known to all and generally obeyed. 
Hence the pronouncing of the first pai*t of 
the creed La illah il Allah, there is no deity 
but God, entitles the speaker to a favoura¬ 
ble reception. 

I Mahomedans in India are divided Into tho 
four great classe.s, Syed, Shaikh, Moghul 
and Puthan. 'J’he Arab shaikh are of three 
origins, the Koreibhee, Mahomed*8 tribe; 
the SIddeqee, Aboo Bakr's tribe; and the 
Parooqee or Oomor’s tribe. The Syed aito 
all desooiidauts of Mahomed through his 
daughter Fatimah. The Moghul are of 
two countries, the Iranee or Persian and 
Toorauee or Turkish, The Pathaii are 
mahouiedans from Afghanistan. These classes 
may be and are often, iiidifferently of the 
hhiah or hunnee sect of mahomedanism. 
There are other small sects and claseer, 
as the Nowact, the GLair-Mehdi, Ishmaelee, 
Lubbay, Bora, Ac. 

Mahomedanihm comprises five divine 
commands. 1st.—Kulmali parhue, or con¬ 
fession of fairh. 

2ud.—Numnz karua, or prayers. 

3rd.— ll<»za lakhua, or fasting. 

4th.—Zukat dena, or alms-giving. 

dib.—Makkay ka haj kaina, or pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. 

The principel places for minof pit* 
grimages are the t*omb of Alli^ 
Mash'bidvi-AU , at Nej*f near Cnfil $ * 
shrine of Imam Hoseiu at Ke]p|^^i and, 
that of Imam llaza at Mutji'hid iit Klio^ 
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}>asiMbi)» Dumerons Imam-zadeh 

and tombs of hoi j characters, thronghont the 
country, are visited. The mmor pil. 
grimage is termed a ziyarat, as' distingnislted 
from the big or great pilgrin^age to Mecca. 
Of the mahomedan saints of India are 
Abd*ool-qadir surnamed Govrs-ool-Azam 
the great contemplative, born at Jal, 
near Bagdad, A. IL 4 71 (A. D. 1078-'79). 
He was endowed with great virtue and witli. 
the gift of miracles, had many disciples, and 
is still much revered. He is called Shaikh, 
but was a Syed, i. c., of the race of Hosein, 
and died in A. H- 571 (A. D. 1175 ), aged 
niaoty-seven years. Where he died or was 
buried does not appear. 

Sooltan Snrwur, at Balooch, four coss 
from Mooltan, was distinguished for 
piety and purity of manners, and died as a 
martyr with his brotlicr, fighting agaijisi a 
troop of idolaters, and was buried with his 
wife (who died of grief) a^id his son, in the 
samo tomb. Several miracles arc related as 
having happened at his tomb. A earners 
wbon broken, was forthwith njado 
blind, the leprous, the im]>otcnt 

v^rere cr^d. 

Shah Shums ood Been, Dariai, at 
Depaldal in Lahore. He is stated to have 
baa even a pious hindoo among Ids dis¬ 
ciples. The latter having expressed a wish 
to go and bathe in the Ganges, the saint 
directed him to shut Ids eyes, when )o! the 
hindoo found himself among his relations 
and friends on that sacred stream, in which 
(as he supposed) he bathed with them. On 
opening nis eyes again, he slraightway 
found himself beside his spiritual guide in 
Lahore. His tomb is guarded by Idndoos, 
who will not resign their posts to the maho- 
inedans. It is also related that some car¬ 
penters having proceeded to cut down a tree 
which grew near his tomb, split it into many 
pieces for use. Suddenly a dreadful voice 
was heard; the earth shook, and the trunk 
of the tree arose of itself; the workmen fled 
ierrided, and the tree did not fail to i esume 
its Nourishing condition. 

Qatnb Sahib,or Qutub ud Din, near Dellii. 
Be lies buried at Qootoob, a town near 
l>elhi named after him, in which tlie late 
Shah Alum and many members of the royal 
family of Delhi are buried. His tomb is 
much frequented by pilgrims, he being one 
of the most renowned and venerated of the 
mahomedan saints. 

Sheikh Baba ood Deen, Zakaria, 
bprB at Coioaror in Mooltan. He was a 
graat ^ttveller, having it is said, overran 
l^ersia and Turkey, and a disciple for some 
time of Shihab ood Deen Sohurmurdec at 
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, Bagdad, lie died on the 7tli Sufur, A. H. 
C65 (A. D. 7th September 12G6), aiid was 
buried at Mooltan. 

Fnrreed-obd-Deen, born at Gban-awal 
near Mooltan. He was so holy, that 
by biff look clods of earth wore converted 
into lumps of sugar. He was therefore siir- 
iiamed Sliakar-ganj, the treasury of sugar. 

Sheikh Sharif boo Ali Qalandar, born 
at I’aniput, a town thirty coss north-west 
of Delhi, to wliich capital he came at forty 
yeai‘6 of age, and became a disciple of Qool- 
oob-ood-Deen. He devoted himself for 
twenty years to external sciences; after 
wl>ich ho threw all his books in the Junina, 
and begun to travel for religious instriicfum. 
In Asia Minor lie profited greatly by the 
society of Sliarns Tubrocz and Mulvi 
lloomi. He then returned home, lived re¬ 
tired and worked mirnoles, and is said to 
liave died A. H. 724 (A.D. L)28.24.?; 

Sliuh Nizam ood Deen Aulia, by some 
.supposed to Inive been born at G.MZnu, A. H. 
(>G0 (A.D. 1G22-3), and by others in A.H. C34 
(A D. 1230) at Badaam, a town in tlie pro¬ 
vince of Dcllii where he lived. He died 
A. H. 725 (A.D. 1325), and was buried near 
Di’lhi, liard by the tomb of Qoottoob pod 
Din. 'J'lirongli his great piety lie w;g8 
vsiderod one of the most eminent of 

lluidoo.slati. V ,^ ■ 

Kabir, a celebrated hindoo unjiarian, 
equally rcivored by liindoos and mahomedaus 
founder of the sect called Kabcer Pantheeor 
Nanak Punthee, from wliicli N^anak, founder 
of the Sikhs, borrow ed llie religious notions 
which he propagated with the greatest success. 

Buba Lai. A darvesh (and likewise a 
hindoo) wlio dwelt at Dhinnpoor in the pro¬ 
vince of Lahore, the founder of a sect called 
Buba Lali. He held frequent conversations, on 
the subject of religion with Dara Shikob, 
eldest son of Shah Jali{ii.,und brother ofAuru- 
ngzeb, wliich liave been published in a Per¬ 
sian work by Ghandurbhan Shah Julianee. 

Shah Dola,'died in the sovenleentli year of 
the rtigii of Alumgeor, w as at first a slave of 
Hunia}undar Sialkoti in Lahore. But be 
seems afterwards to have attained great 
afBuenoe as well as fame ; for, hav'ibg settled 
at Cli^hotee Goojrat (little Guzerat), he jbjaM 
tanks,' dug wells, founded mosques, 
bridges, and embellished the city. And up 
wonder, for though his contpHippinries came 
to visit him from far and near, and thad» 
him presents of gold, money, and ph^ 
jeots, he retumed to each three or ^ripld 
mere than he received. His generosity ^yas . 
such, that had ho been contemporary , witii 
Hatim Tai, no one would have meutiu^ed 
the name of that hero. ^ 
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Syed Shall Zoohoor, distinguished by his 
wisdom, piefcy> anti austerity of life. He 
built a small monastery of earth at Allaha¬ 
bad^ whioli still remains. He was celebrnted 
for his miracles, and by his prayers the most 
frightfdlchronic eomplainta were immediately 
removed, of which an instance is given in 
respect to the case of the governor of Allaha¬ 
bad, nawab Oomdat ool Moolk Ameer Khan 
Z>ohoor boasbet^ of liaviiig lived three 
hundred years. 

Sheikh Mahotriad AH Hasiii Jilani his 
tomb is at - Buxar, where he died in A. H. 
1180 {A.D. 170d-7 , distinguished for his 
Boienoe, learning, and literary talents. He 
wrote ill butli prose ami verso with equal 
skill. 

The two most successful religious diffu¬ 
sions which tiio world has yet seen, are 
buddhism and malioniedanism. Each ci'eed 
owed its origin to the enthusiasm of a 
single individual, and each was rapidly 
propagated by uumhors of zealous followers, 
lint here the parallel ends; for the Koran of 
Mahomed.was addressed wholly to the pas¬ 
sions’^ of mankind, by the promivsed gratidca- 
tioji of human desii'es both in this world ami 
in the next; while the Dliarma of Sakya 
Muni Nvas addressed wholly to the “ in tellect,” 
and. so light to wean mankind from the plea¬ 
sures and vanities of this life by pointing to 
the trausitoriness of all liumau enjoyment. 
Mahomed achieved this success by the offer 
of material or bodily pleasures iu the next 
life, while Sakya succeeded by the promise 
of eternal deli verance of tlio soul from the 
fetters of imiuoraliry. 'fho former propa¬ 
gated his religion by the morcilc.-s edge of 
the sword; the latter by thu persuasive 
voice of ihe missionary. The sanguinary 
career of the mahoineuan was lighted by the 
lurid dames of burning cities; the peaceful 
progress of die buddhi.st w;is illuminated by 
the ciieerful faces of the sick in monastic 
hospitals, and by the happy smiles of tra¬ 
vellers^ reposing iu dharmsalas by the road 
side, lu the Mahawanso,'p it is men¬ 
tioned that Upatisso, sun uf Buddha Da'^, 
built hospitals for cripples, for pregiiaut 
women, and for the blind and diseased. 
Dbatusena (p. 25G) built hospitals for 
cripples and sick. Buddha Diis himself 
(p. ^5) ordained a physician for every ten 
Viiljftigo^ on the high road, and built asylums 
for the ’ crippled, deformed, and destitute. 
The one was the personiheation of bodily 
activity and material enjoyment; the other 
was the genius of corporeal abstinence, and 
iht^ll^tdal* cpntemplutioa. There is a 
curiotts cOiticideuce also in the manner of 
the death of the two toachera. ' According to 
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the buddhists, Maro, the An^l of Death, 
waited upon Sakya to learn woen it wotlld 
be his pleasure to die. Some mahomedaiia 
assert the same of Mahomed. Azrail, the 
Angel of Death, entered the chamber of the 
sick man to announce that ** ho was e^oiu- 
ed not to intefero with the soul of (Jod^a 
prophet, without an entire acquiescence on 
his pjirt.” 

In North Western India, a khetri convert 
from Hinduism,or any convert from Sikhism, 
is styled a Sheikh,and converts from inferior 
races are styled Moguls and Pathans. 

The number of mahomedan sects is not 
great, as a broad distinction they are gene* 
rally classed as Sldah and as Sunni, but 
the six bodies of sectarians who oppose the 
Sunni are classed by them as Rafziab, Kbar* 
jiah, Jabriab, Kadriah, Jahmiah and Mar* 
jiah, each of whom aro broken np into 
smaller bodies. Bt fore the end of the first 
century, tho ascetic turn and tho theosophy 
inseparable therefrom, a combination styled 
among tho Arabs Suti, had arisen. Thid 
made rapid strides; and in tho end of tho 
third century, was already itself the subject 
of learned works, and tho mahomedan world 
has carried this system to the utmost 
extreme. Their Suti outstrip in every 
point of view both the bindu Jogi and tho 
Christian monks. Tlio asceticism of tho 
Sufi is more sysfematic, their pantheistic 
teaching deeper and more consistent, and 
their vices more enormous, than those of 
any other people. Spinoza and Schelling 
aro left far behind by Ibu Arabi. But a 
deep metaphysical system may bo found 
among all rude nations; for tho super- 
naturalist has no need of learning, dreams 
.sutlico for him. Dr. Sprengor traces 
an essential element of early Moslem litera¬ 
ture to tho proud supremacy uf Islam ; and 
illustrates the position by the analogy of tho 
British in India. He says;—“One illu.st 
livo and labour in India to know to \Vliafc 
grand aspirations this feeling of supreftiacy 
gives birth. Tho lieruic defence of Lucknow 
and tho daring siege of Delhi in 1857, provo 
to what a pitch of greatness such intluenceii 
lead. The pride of belonging to the domi¬ 
nant nation makes every man a hero; and, 
even in the doinaiii of inind produces under 
such circumstiiuces, tho elemeutB of great¬ 
ness. In the days of Muavia, the finest 
provinces of the world, yielding a revetiuo 
of 4G initliona sterling, were at the feet of 
tho conquering mahomedaus. All nou- 
Mosiems were their slaves. And it /wat 
this that moulded the heroic oharadter 
of the mahomedan world. Suprdmaby 
begot assurance .—Farriei 's fuarney, p, 2l0, 
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liraiight to the standard of the spoken 
stiiyWe hareMHharatta,or Mahratta, simU 
Itrljr as we have Sntt^t, from Sarasutra; and 
Oi^arat, from GaijawRashtra. They haye no 
physical resemblance to any of the Raj put 
tribes. It is certainly exbraordinary, that a 
iiatiuti SO namei^ons as the Mahrattus should 
have remained almost wholly unnoticed in 
Indian history for so long a peHod as from 
the lii*st mahoinedan conquest until the reign 
of Aumngzebe v but it appears probable that 
prior to the time of Sevajee, the Mnhratta 
countrj^ like the other parts of the Deccan, 
was divided into little principalities and 
cbiefships, many of which were dependant 
on the neighbouring mahommedan princes, 
but never completely brought under subjec- 
tion« Sevajee, the hrst Mabratta cornmatid- 
er, who combiued the efforts of these dis¬ 
cordant chiefs and tribes, was born in A. D. 
1626, and died in 1680. His genealogy being 
obscure^ his adherents were at liberty to in¬ 
vent the most illustrious, and accordingly 
trigged his origin from the i*anahs of Odey- 
pot>r^(tbe purest of the Khetri caste), who 
claim a descent, equally fabulous, from Now- 
shir wau the just. But towards the close of 
thelSth century, they suddenly started on 
a career of conquest during which they ob¬ 
tained the control over a great portion of 
India, and e-Jtablislied govermnents of 
shorter or longer duration at Poonah, Satta- 
rah, Gwalior, Nagpore, Indore, Gujerat and 
Travancore. Four-fifths of its words have 
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inoaruate in Kandeh Rao for the purpose of 
destroying an oppressive giant named Mtuu* 
mal, at a ^ace in the Camatid, called Pefim^r. 
The giant Manimal made a most desperate 
defence against Kandeh Rao,v but was at 
length slain : whereupon all the oppressed 
subjects of this giant paid adoration to 
Kandeh Rao, to thy number, as the story 
goes, of seven crore of people, whence this 
avatara is called Yehl-khut: yulaiu Tamil ? 
meaning seven, and khut, or koot, being a 
Mabratta pronunciation of (100,00,000) a 
hundred latch, or ten millions. A handsome 
temple, dedicated to the worship of this 
avatara,' now known os Kandobu, is 
at Jejuri a town of some extent about 
thirty miles to the south east of Poona. 
It is situated in a beautiful country, on a 
high hill, and has a very commanding and 
majestic appearance * the temple, walls 
around, and steps up to it, are well built, of 
tine stone. The.murlidars, or musical girls 
attached to it, are said to exceed two hun¬ 
dred in number. A great many brahmans 
reside in and about the temple, and many 
beggars. Kundoba is not an ancominou- 
name with brahmans and other hiudus for 
instance, Lakpat Kandhi Rao. 

The efforts of the Mahratr.as in emancipat¬ 
ing themselves from a foreign yoke, were 
neither guided nor strengthened by any dis¬ 
tinct hope or desire. They became freei, but 
knew not how to remain independent, and 
they allowed a crafty brahmin to turn their 


been adopted from Sanscrit. That Mahrattas j aimless aspiration to his own protit, and to 
even of the highest rank have not a digni tied ' ' - ~ - 

appearance. They are hardy and active, 
under the European standard, and well pro¬ 
portioned with dark skins and iri’egular fea¬ 
tures and the women us a rule are not well 
iavored. They are sturdy men, rude, rough, 
boorish and illiterate, but patient under 
labour. Their fields and gardens are kept in 
excelleut otnier and they have formed good 
soldiers, capable of endurance, much of their 
tactics having re^embled that of the Par- 
thiauH, though even iu 
eoergy overcame them. 


found a dynasty of “ Peshwas** on the 
achievements of unlettered sudras. Ambi¬ 
tious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sevajee but as it was not 
sustained by any pervading religious princi¬ 
ple of action a few generation.s saw the 
race yield to the expiring etibrts of mahoine- 
danism, aud the Mahratta owe their present 
position, as rulers, to the intervention of 
European strangers. The genuine Mahratta 
can scarcely be said to exist aud the two bun- 
this, Lord Lake’s! dred thousand spearmen of the eighteen thoen- 
They have all! tury are once more shepherds and tillers of 


outwardly assimilated to the brahminical | the ground. The Mahratta is equally averse 
teachings, and have amongst them a brah-| to the European system of warfare, affR the 
lupuoul bo^y, who are considered to apply i less stiffened Goorkhu has only 'had the 
bralimiuicul tenets os to caste, more striu-{ power or the opportunityofformingbattO- 
geiitly tbau anv other brahmins of India; the lions of footmen, unsupported by an active 
balk of the Mahratta nation however, are! cavalry and a trained artillery. The attefi- 
only of the Sudr caste. Their chief objects of j tiou of the Mahratta sudra, for neaf)/two 
W<ja*Hhip are cerUin incarnations, or images hundred years, from the middle of the l?th 
of deified mortals, known os Etoba and! up to the J 9th centuries wasdircotedsolety to 
Kaudoho, at Panderpoor. Jejuri and Malli-j f<»reigu conquest, and iieariy all IhdiaYro^ 
jifiiou, bat the village deities receive a large i Cape Comoriu to Delhi yielded jbhe fourth 
partioftheu^ attefition in times of sick ness px* I part of the revenues as tribate to tho^r 
peril. Brahmans btate that Blva became 'kingdoms. Daring that period of war, agri- 
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culture cannot but have been neglected and 
in tlie early part of the present ceutnry they 
were characterized aa mountaineers, herds- 
meU and sol^tere^ but essentially bad farmers. 
Por the past forty years however they have 
b^u eettimg down to their fields, and are 
now, extremely well to do agriculturists, for 
the greh them follow this pui*8uit, 

and are usually designated the Kunbi. The 
origin of this name is uncertain, but the 
first ipention of it was in its application to 
a branch of tlie Mahratta people inhabiting 
the town and country of Lony, situated on 
tlio mountain range, about 12 miles from 
Poonaln In the Mahratta country, 
generally, Kunbi now-a-da^^s, however, is 
the term, by which the cultivators are de¬ 
signated, and the neighbouring Canareseaud 
Telugu races apply it similarly. The Mali- 
rattas bordering on the Tiling and Caiiarese 
nations in the south-east are taller and better 
made men than those around Abmednuggur. 
Speaking generally, the race is shorter, more 
robust and dai-ker in complexion than the 
races of* northern India, or even tlian the 
Tiling people, and their appearance is so 
dissimilar to that of the Arian families as to 
preclude the belief that they have come of 
that stock. Ev^en the brahminical race 
amongst them short, dark, ami broad fram¬ 
ed, is entirely dissimilar in physical structure 
from the tall fair Arian people who form the 
brahiuiuical race of the Telugu and Tamil 
countries. The Mahratta people have amongst 
them, outside every village, the pariah or 
dher, whom they designate as Mhar; the 
tanner who is called Mhang, and inside the 
hamlets dwell the Dhor, or currier. There 
are still several petty chieftains of this race, 
with almost regal powers, amongst whom 
may be mentioned the branches at Sundoor, 
Gunjunderghur and a few miles from 
Kulladghi of the once powerful Ghorphara 
family. In Hindustan and Bengal the republic 
or village system has been greatly d i.stnrbed by 
the repeated inroads and conquests of foreign 
races and the long period of mahomedan 
rule and the village officers and servants are 
less oiomplete. But, even there, the bead- 
man and the accountant are almost invari¬ 
ably retained and some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found and in 
most instances the offices are hereditary, are 
capable of being mortgaged or sold; are 
paid by recognis^ fees and perquisites, by 
allQ^muta of grain at the time of harvest or 
8omi;times by portions of land held rent free 
or at a low rent. 

In the eSanarese and Maratta oonntnes 
the village anthoiitiee are etill reding. 
They greatly vary in number and in duties, 
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but there are office-holders who olatm to be 
descendants of the persons who first settled 
and at dates long before the oldest of the 
European dynasties were established. Potaila 
are in the Mahratta country, who trade their 
descent from persons wbo settled a 
thousand years ago and more iu the 
villages they now hold and the same is 
to be found amongst the Reddi and 
Ganda of the Sonth and Eant^ it is this 
that preserves the Indian villages from the 
changes which would otherwise have occurred 
from the ifruptious of the Aryan, Brahui, 
Jat, Persian, Tartar, Rajput, Arab, Moghul, 
Afghan, Portuguese, French and British. 
Amongst the Mahratta, office-bearers are 
known as Balute or Alute; amongst the 
Canarese, as Ayakarru, Ayagarru or 
Ayangaiullu. The following municipal 
officers may be enumerated : 

Head office, styled Potail, Reddi, Ganda. 

Assistant do. or Changala.. 

Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

District do. or Despaudi. 

Chaudari, or convener of trades. 

Money-changer, assayer, gold and sil¬ 
versmith, or Potadar. 

Barber or Nhawi or Nui. 

Washerman, Parit, Dhobi. 

Temple servant, or Gurao. 

Carpenter or Sutar. 

Potter or kumbhar. 

Gate-keeper or watchman, usually a 
pariah, or Mhar, Mhang, Ramnsi or Bhil, 
called eskar, veskar, tallari. 

Waterman do. do, do. 

Astrologer or Josi. 

Shoemaker or Mhang. 

Bhat or Bard. 

Maulana or Mulla, a mahomedan priest. 

Corn meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

Sweeper. 

Tailor. 

Physician. 

Musician. 

The Mahratta village head, the potail, 
rents the lands to cultivators, collects the 
Government land tax, and forwarda it to 
the Tahsildar. He is also the CiVil Magis* 
irate, and settles petty civil matters to tha 
extent of two maunds of grain, or. four or six 
rupees and sends higher claims to 4be take 
sildar. In criminal matters he is only the 
Police, and sends all to the Amin. In lieu 
of pay for the above services, the potail is 
allowed from 25 to 50 bhigabs of laiid^ re^U 
free, the land tax being about Bnpeee 9 or 4 
the bbigha. For the cnltiva^ioii of l4e re|]t 
free lands two to four bullocks would/^ 
47 
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fended because, from 10 to 16 bhigahs, ac- 
^Gcnrding as tke rains are heavy or light) are 
mil that a pair of bul looks can get over. There 
mre,gen<irally, two to four potails in a village, 
mot always of the same oaste, for instance 
the village of Khaupiir, sillah of Nandair, 
has four potails, two mabraUa, a Canare^e 
speaking lingaet, and a Kulkargah, and (here 
are a brehman and m^bomedMO and 
riah potails, but a Christian polail is un* 
own. 

The northern limits of the Marathi lan¬ 
guid stretches on the st^a coast from the 
Kolwau hills or country of the Kol, near 
the Portuguese settlement of Daman, above 
the ghauts in a north-easterly direction along 
the Satpura range,^parallel to theNerbudda, 
intermingling with the Gujarati, about Nan- 
dobar, in the jungly valley of the Tap(i. It 
is spoken throughout Berar, in (he open 
parts of the Nagpur territories { and on 
the whole of its eastern border it abiiU on 
the conutries and languages of the Gouda. 
FromNag pur, the Marat hi trends to Iheaourb- 
west, and Htear the ChaubaHlia and Si-bhasha 
villages of DongopuraandMurg’li toOodghir; 
from thirty miles west of Beder to San- 
gam and Sadasheepet, it meets with the 
Telugu and Ganarese; touching in ad¬ 
vance nearly on Bijspur and Shankashwar, 
and thence trends south-westerly to the 
coast at Sidasheghur, skirting the western 
boiindary of the Ganarese. From Daman in 
thouortbern Konkan, Marathi runs down the 
coast to the neighbourhood of Goh, both 
below and above the coast. It there meets 
the Koukaui, which runs neHrly as far as 
Mangalore. And the southern limits of this 
loii^ language is a village four miles north 
Upi or Oodapi near Gondapore, where 
Talu orthe language of Canai a begins. 

ICon&am, the mixed Konkitni tongue, how¬ 
ever appears to be only Marathi with a lar ge 
infusion of Tula and Ganarese words, the for¬ 
mer derived, from the indigenous inhabitants 
of Tuluvaof Canara; the latter, from the long 
subjection of this part of the Koukan to Cana- 
resa dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. 11. Mug- 
ling however mentions that tbeKonkani speak¬ 
ing brahmans of Mangalore, consider it quite 
distinct from, though cognate with, Marathi. 
Its. limits extend from Goa below the ghauts, 
to i&e village above mentioned north of Dpi. 

t »m this part of the coast 4n uortberii Gaoa- 
adtagouai line, running in a north-eastern 
direotibtt tomrds Beder, marks the boundary 
between Marathi and Ganarese, of the latter 
at least Above the ghauts, v 

The spoken in the 

‘ peaiashla c^ that name, is oeoupied by Baj* 
put t(dbi^ GojOTi Eatti, Eult and Eon- 
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bt, all claiming a distinct orig(in. Gujarati 
is bounded by the Marwadi, a little to the 
north of Deesa, to the north and east by the 
Hindi or Bangri Basha of Matcolm, in Baj^^ 
putana and Malwa respeciiveij f Uid iii tba 
south it dovetails with Marathun thb Valleys 
of the Nerbudda and Tapti, ending at Hamp 
on the former river and running into Nando- 
bar on the hitter. 

The Maratha race largely worship deified 
heroes. There is a celebrated idol, termed 
Musftoba. In the Chanki, pass, in the Lakeu* 
wara lange, which forms the water-shed 
between the Godavery and the Tapti about 
10 miles north of Aurungabud, there 
is a shrine of. this deity to which from 
a circle of a hundred ^miles, people of 
ail castes resort, brahmin, sudtu anddher, 
but chiefly the Maharatta kunbt. The 
Jatra is held in the month Cheita,and lasts for 
four days, during which ““many sheep are 
offered in sacrifice. It is in the northern 
side of the pass, a mere block of stone, with 
smaller stones at its foot all stuenred with 
red lead, fhe objects of their pilgrimage are 
wholly personal, beseeching the deity to give 
them, or preserve their, chilJren,their fiock.s 
and their food. The Mahrata people profess 
braliininism : hut, amongst them is a more 
general amount of demon, spirit, fetish, 
totem, shaman, and hero worship than is 
observed amemgst tlie other races of the 
peniiisaln. The deities Eundoba and Hanu- 
man. are to be seen in every village south to 
the Tumbudra, and blood sacrifices of sheej? 
and fowls are largely made. Hauuman is 
the chief of the vilh»ge gods, and is invari¬ 
ably smeared over with red lead, which is 
also applied to every bit of stone or wood 
that has been erected into a .feti^ god. 
There has seemed amongst them, also, a more* 
extensive polytheism, than prevails in any 
other part of India, and an introduction even 
of the Semitic and Christian iiames. Between 
Ellichpoor and Oomraoti, the pax'iah races 
are ordinarily called Krishn, a variation of 
the word Christian; all aipng the tract 
southwards to Oodghir the Bawa Adam, 
near Punderpore, is largely worshipped, and 
the Jabral Abral, worshipped iri east Berar, 
is evidently the Gabriel or Jibrail of the 
Semitic races. Even amongst the KaaiH 
race, who profess brabmiuisin, the biiiNlo0 
deities Siva and Vishnu are little be^ jOl aad 
with consent the editor put up for twodaytf in 
the temple of the village of A^ye to whiob 
the villagers came at the usuid peribde toi 
worship Hanumaa .and the ser^i^tf the 
officiating priest to wasband 

. An officer^ Sibdiali^s artUl#vy wbb 
tt ia the battle of . Assaye Sad beeli 
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Wried beneath a tree, and there the villagorB 
eontanne to worBlitp his spirit. Sickness 
is mnaliy attributed by them to the infiu- 
ance of a malignant spirit, and all through 
the Mahratta speaking districts the practice 
of the “ Bolwan** prevails, viz., the ceremony 
of propitiating the Bhuta or spirits who 
hiavo entered a village, inducing them to 
leave the village and conducting them across 
the borders with music and a procossion. 
The conductor^ often move to the next 
village and thereby cause intense fear and 
auger, as the morbific influence is supposed 
to be conveyed, to it. Ai, mother, equiva¬ 
lent to the southern Ammuii, is largely 
worshipped in the form of a rude stone 
smeared with red lead, and her temples are 
to be seen in lone places, passes and de¬ 
files. The Mahrattas have public recita¬ 
tions of histories or stories of the gods, called 
Katlia (qu. Kahta) as the Burmans have the 
Pui, a theatrical representation. The Oou- 
dana or Gondala of the Mahrattas is a tumnl- 
tnons festival held in honour of Devi, perhaps 
the same as Gondhal. 

Since Lord Lake’s defeat of the Mahrattas 
near Delhi, and that by Sir Arthur Wellesly 
at Assaye, the power of the Mahratta cliiefs 
gradually decreased. The privileges of 
Mahratta Sirdars under British rule date 
from the time of the reduction of the Deccan 
about the year 1819 in the war with the 
peshwa Bajee Bao. The Sirdars were 
high officers under the raja of Sattara 
and the peshwa. Their titles correspond to 
those of Quarter Master General, Keeper of 
the Records, Prime Minister, Private Coun¬ 
sellor, &e. Some as the Vinohurkar in Ahmed- 
nuggur zillah and the nawab of Sadernur 
near Dharwar held such offices under Auruu- 
zeb‘ and other moghul emperors. A few of 
tk© lesser Sirdars were feudatories of smaller 
local chiefs. The grasping policy of the last 
peshwa, Bajee Rao, made most of them alarm¬ 
ed and discontented : accordingly, after the 
battle of Kirkee, most of them were willing to 
accept the liberal terms offered in the pro- 
clamat^ns of Mountstuart Elphinstono and 
theother great men who reduced the different 
provinces. They were as a rule guaranteed 
the enjoyment of their ancient rights and 
rwivileges by treaties entered into by the 
Br[its¥^Vernment and still in force. These 
ti^i^ bind them to provide a contingent 
of tiy:«>p8j to make adequate police and 
jttdicfjid amngenwnte in consultation with 
the #d|HiGal ea^tradition of 

ortmjliltls^ have generally exclusive 

ci^il and crwinal jurisdiction in Uieir own 
in m oases, however, as fov 
.ektn^ple in those of the first class Sirdars, 
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under the Political Agent of Sattara^ the 
treaty provides that in grave offences such 
as murder, the trial shall take place before 
the Agent. They are allowed to make their 
own Revenue Settlements and are not bound 
to give leases for a definite term as the 
British Government is by the Survey Act* 
The amount of assessment and other taxes 
they are entitled to collect is unlimited : this 
is a source of constant complaint among 
their ryots vvho envy the secure and liberal^ 
terms given by the British government. The 
political privileges ofSirdarsarethefollowing. 
By Regulation 29 of 1827 it was provid^ 
that suits against certain persons of rank 
should not come under the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts. Three classes of Sir¬ 
dars were thereby established and three 
several modes of procedure defined. An 
Agent of Government, now styled the Agent 
to the Governor for Sirdars in the Deccan, 
was appointed to try such suits against 
them as would ordinarily bo cognizable by 
the Judges of Poona or Ahmednnggur. 
Tlie First Class being persons of the highest 
consideration under the Peshwa’s Govern¬ 
ment, reference is to be had in the most 
ample degree to their former privileges as 
by usage and custom enjoyed : no decree of 
the Agent against a Sirdar is to be executed 
without the order of the Governor in Council 
to whom also plaintiff may appeal, a further 
appeal to the Queen in Council being open 
to either party. Suits against the second 
class are conducted with the same regard 
for former privilege and usage: the Agent 
is also to consider the present means of the 
Sirdar of discharging the debt and to apply 
equity. Appeal lies to the superior court of 
the Governor in Council but the decree may 
be executed against defendant by the Agent 
himself. The final appeal is as befw^ to 
the Privy Council. Many of the Sir* 
dars had contracted heavy debts or lost 
their property in the war with the Peshwa, 
hence the provision for considering their 
means in the decree. As the Agent is au 
Administrative as well as a Judicial Offieei’, 
he has ample means of ascertaining their 
circumstances. The third class of Sirdars 
are entitled to a similar but rather less re¬ 
gard being had to usage and custom. The 
strict rules of procedure are, if necessary, to 
be relaxed in their favour especially as regards 
decree, appeal lies to the High Court and 
thence to the Privy Council, but it is the prao*: 
tioe of the Governor in Council, as a S ppoio k 
Court, to refer appeals for the ojnnior 
Judges of the High Court. TheAg 
Sirdars is the Judge of Poona: hM 
Agent evei*y Friday, both as a poljf 
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judicial officer. By a later Act, the Assist- country after the fall of the Peshwa : Old 
ant Judge is made Assistant Agent and can natives speak of these men as having made 
try original suits up to Rs. 5,000. The Sirdars the Deccan bandobast.’* Besides Sirdars, 
of the zillah of Dharwar are exempted from there are other classes who hold land, by 
the jarisdiction of the Civil Courts and sub- difierent kinds of chivalrous tenure. They 
jected to that of the Political Agent of the are called Jagheerdars, Sarin-jamdars and 
Southern Marat’ha. country whose proce- Inaradars. They maybe Sirdars not included 
dnre is the same as that of the agent for in the list of Regl. 29 of 1827. In such 
Sirdars in the Deccan. Formal respect is case, the Government is empowered to grant 
shown, to Sirdars, all process sent to them is them sunnuds ta exercise judicial functions, 
posted in a silk envelope covered with If the Sirdar is of the Ist or 2nd Class, the 
tissne, and mandates take the form of polite appeal lies to the Agent: if of the 8rd Class 
requests. The personal privileges of Sirdars to the Zillah Judge.— Thomas Prinsep^e 
consist in formal courtesies varied with each Antiquities^ p. 28G and 287. Moor, pp. 
class. Their precedence in Durbar is exactly 241,424. (hie. Myth. Hind. 189, 285. 
settled. If His Excellency the Governor Wilon^s Glossary of Indian Terms. See 
invite a Sirdar of the 1st Class to attend Hindoo; India; Inscriptions; Kandeh-Rao; 
a Durbar at Poona, the Assistant Agent has Kattoyavvar; Kili-Katr ; Kunbi ; Lake 
to meet him at the entrance to the city, and j Reddi. 

escort him to his house. This has to ho MAJISKER ROHOO, or “BastardRohoo” 
done no matter at what time of day or night is a noble carp-like fish with very large 
the Sirdar arrives, to meet one for in- golden scales, vermilion fans and tail, and 
stance at the Railway Station long before brilliant olive green eoppery hued eyes. It is 
day-light. A Sirdar of the lat Class is a mountain fish apparently a cross or hybrid 
presented in Durbar by the Agent himself, between the true Mahascer and the fine 
the other classes by the Assistant Agent. Cyprinus called the “ River Rohoo.” In the 
The Sirdar on arrival is expected to pay a cold season, this splendid species descends 
visit to the Agent as representing the Gover- to the low country and warm rivers of the 
nor; the Agent returns this visit but the plains. In the cold season to the great rivei’S 
Assistant Agent may not go unless either of the Punjab, the Sundah, riveru of 
the Agent or the Sirdar ask him. There Keniaon, the Raptee at Goruckpoor, 
is also an exact etiquette, varied with much the backwaters and main stream of the 
nicety for each class as to the manner the Upper Burrampooter. Itisverywidelydis- 
AgentorhisAs.sistantreceives the Sirdar, pre- tributed and is a quiet peaceful fish remain- 
sents him with pan-supari and attar, and ing in small shoals around sunken rocks, 
invests him with garlands. The dignity of and fiillen trees in deep eddying pools. It is 
the Sirkar and respect to the Sirdar have a fish of prey ; tlie most sport is had 
both to be maintained in presence of behold- and the finest specimens are taken with a 
ers who regard any variation of etiquette paste made of coarse flour and coarse sugar 
as significant of something good or bad. kneaded with ghee and a little chopped 
They are not entitled to salutes as some cotton; also with the ripe fruit of Ficus 
rajas and nawabs are. Sirdars are also ex- Indica. This species frequents SHcred ghats 
empt from attendance in the Civil Courts and steps of temples where it obtains easy 
and their evidence is taken by a Commi.ssion. and plentiful pabulum from brahminical 
They are of course entitled to chairs in all hands, the Find Pooja with its concomitant 
Courts and Sirdars of the Ist class sit on balls of rice, flour offerings and ficus frwits 
the judge’s raised dais. The process of being greatly attractive. Large specimens 
Criminal Courts in the Briti.sh territories (up to 20 pounds) are taken about the 
does not run in those of a Sirdar, and sepa- temples at Hurdwar,—in Upper Assam, at 
rate arrangements have to be made for the Bagesur in the Sundah,—and in many other 
extradition of criminals. They stand on the parts of India approaching the monn- 
footing of Foreign States under the Civil tains. One of more than 40 lbs., was 
Codes, and as process does not run, witnesses taken at Goruckpore in the “Raptee”; 
in a Sirdari territory are examined by Com- they pull splendidly; the captor hooked 
mission. The political privileges of Sirdars it at 3 o’clock p. M., near a poor where 
are decreed by legislation; their personal great religious offerings are made, and th% 
priveleges by orders of Government. Both dead are burned ; but it was not landed till 
^^llll^ted in the conciliatory policy applied, after dusk, a lighted torch assisting the 
afcstuartElphinstone, by Mr. Chaplain, operation, the commune vulgns ratherim- 
^paissioner of the Deccan and the other patiently put down the unseen monster for 
^f the Company who settled the a “Rachis” or “unclean spirit” and re- 
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pieatedly advised a fracture of the tackle so 
as to part company effectually. It was a 
noble specimen. The great peculiarity of this 
species is the unusual breadth and soli¬ 
dity compared to length. He is one of the 
best or most profitable fish for the table—- 
rich, firm and flaky; must bo fed, and that 
can be done cheaply with all the berries of 
the ficus tribe and many other gratis pro¬ 
ducts. Thisfish,after a short time, with alUhe 
cunning of the carp species, evades the hook; 
flattening the paste gradually with liis nose, 
it is then sucked off in fragment. Always 
change ground from day to. day for this 
reason, any large number of good specimens 
are never caught, they are so crafty and 
stout in their resistance when hooked. 

Mahaseer, the MegalocepKalns of Grif¬ 
fiths, as ifs hindoo and Greek names denote, 
Big Head, is the strikhrg feature of this 
otherwise handsome, and delicious fish. 
Voracious as an English pike, many a 
one is taken witli his own species while I 
spinning in the heavy rapids of the upper 
Burranipootcr, the Ganges, and fhe Toheo j 
river in Jam moo territory. He grows to 
an unlimited size and I am afraid to tell you 
his probable weight and dimensions; let it 
suffice, says a writer, that I have been three 
times played out, knocked down, and pulled 
rudely about for hours, with tackle come 
from London, the line 25(3 yards costing 6 
guineas, being waterp#)ofd plait silk. These 
leviathans of the fresh Avater completely 
conquered mo although in oue instance 
1 had a canoe, and changed boatmen 
more than once. He is a tyrant among 
the weaker, and will eat every fish he can 
swallow, but loves change of food, rising 
greedily at all large, and gaudy flies—natural 
and artificial, and will also take wild fruits, j 
and sweet pastes, when the angler is trying 
for other fish, pulls aud rushes very violently 
a.t first—and then moves down sulkily to the 
bottom, where he will remain for hours to¬ 
gether if not opposed; swarms in all the 
mountain streams of India, when they retain 
water in the hob season ; the Ganges, Jumna, 
and Burrarapooter hold the largest; next, 
the great rivers of the Punjaub, but this fish 
is often met with running to a huge size in 
small streams with deep pools. In the Pun¬ 
jaub, just after the annexation, there were 
largely stocked ponds, pools and reservoirs 
called “ Mubcliyal, abounding in kinds of 
jfish of which this was the chief—they were 
considered sacred and fed daily by sound of 
bell or clapping of hands, aud in these ponds 
or pools, (fed by springs), attained a tine 
size, but the golden haired invaders have 
ere this cOoked most of these holy pets! 
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The Mahaseer will certainly thrive in lakes 
and artificial waters, kept up by springs 
or subterranean streams provided only 
the temperature and elevation are of rea¬ 
sonable amount. In Nine© Tal (situated 
in Keniaon) a very deep blue sheet of water 
with subten-anean influx, no Mahaseer 
or any other fisii but one lean looking 
lanky kirid will live ; and these degenerate 
creatures were placed ihevo by human hands. 
Elevation 7 or 80(30 feet jibove the sea. De¬ 
scending about 1000 or 1500 feet to “ Bhecni 
TuT’—tlio said degenerate improve in ap- 
poarance and size, but no Mahaseer, or any¬ 
thing else in its deep cold crystal. Lastly, 
descending to about 3 or 4000 feet elevation 
above the sea. ' Tropical vegetation abounds, 
and the waters even are warmer. The torrents 
swarm with a nursery of scaly infants of all 
sorts and sizes and “ Miillooa Tul,” a fine 
natural tarn surrounded on three sides by pre¬ 
cipices, its dark surface shaded by over¬ 
hanging trees, rocks and bushes, and its 
waters well defended by snags and project¬ 
ing logs, displays in the inultitudo and size 
of its rippling circles, a swarm of scaly 
tenants of the higher orders, it is well and 
naturally stocked]with the Mahaseer and its 
congeners, which sometimes rise well at the 
fly from a boat, for otherwise the tarn was 
unapproachable. In (Jasiimeer, at Islama¬ 
bad, is a sacred collection of fish tanks, 
terraced one above another and forming a • 
delightful succession of cascades, they 
are fed by a rivulet entering from a 
swamp behind tho town, in any one of 
these four or five reservoirs the water is not 
4 feet deep, but clear as crystal. Goolab. 
Singh used to bestow daily 2 or B maunda 
of flour to the piscatory collection, while 
a writer nightly with . hook and line 
abstracted tho best fed, and best flavoured 
specimens of the usually, coarse Hill Trout 
he ever tasted. Feeding decidedly improves 
fish as it does flesh and fowl, producing 
flavour and plumpness combined. The Mah- 
a seer is a great forager, and when starving 
or sharp set will eat carrion. Wliere very 
plentiful they will devour even their own 
kind hence all the small fishes especially 
the “ Chiliva” should be especially pro¬ 
duced for their larder. 

MAHSUL. Alt. Pkrs. Hind. Revenue, a 
tax or toll. 

MAHTAR, Hind scavengers, and, like the 
Dher, or Mhar, and Mang, generally village 
servants. 

MAHVI, a force was sent against the 
Bozdar Affghans in March 1857 through 
the Mahvi and Mungrota passes, and 
after steing their green crops destru>yed, and 
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seeing the Osterani, a small but warlike tribe, 
join the British, one morning the Bozdar 
chiefs rode into the British camp and sued 
for peace. They were received in solemn 
Durbar, and for every man they had slain 
in their forays 125 Rupees were paid, and 50 
Rupees for every wounded man, this being 
the regular price of blood in the hills. A 
few months afterwards, they furnished a 
contingent to protect, the frontier, when* the 
troops were sent to quell the mutiny.— Med- 
ley's years Gam^mignwg, 5, 20 and 21. 

MAHUL, a Nepaul tree that affects the 
highest situations ; its flowers are large and 
of a deep rod, and yield by decoction a pur¬ 
plish colour, which is converted by acids 
into a toleral3lG pink. The Jumno-mandroo 
tree, the Gnrras, the Pud diem or Pay ah, the 
Chootra-phnl, the Mahal and the Puhuttoli 
tree, all grow in Nepaul .—Smiilis NepauL 

MAHULA. Reno. Bassia latifolia.— Willd. 

MAH-UL-LAHM. Hind. Essence of meat, 
usod in medicine. The flesh of a young 
lamb being cleared of bones, fat, sinews, 
&c., is boiled in a moderate quantity of 
water, until only one-third of the water 
remains. This is strained and condiments 
added and portions distilled when needed.— 
Powell^ Hand hook Eg. Prod. Pmijah^ p. 154. 

MAHURA. Hind. Aconitum ferox, 

MAHUR. Hind. Sans. ^g1c marmelos. 

MAHU SHUDA. Sans. Allium sativum. 

MAHVIRA SWAMJ. See Inscriptions. 

MAHWA. Mak. Bassia latifolia. 

MAHWAL, Hind. Bauhinia valilii, 

MAH YCJH GAH. Burm. A tree of Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
21 cubits, and maximum length 18 feet. 
Abundant all over the Tenasserim and 
Martaban provinces. When scavsoned it floats 
in water. It is used for elephant bolls; 
but is not a durable wood.— Captain Vance, 
MAI. See Cochin-China. 

MAI. Tel. Schleichcra trijuga, Willd. 

MATA. Malead. Quorcus iiifectoria. 

MAIAUTZE. Marco Polo mentions as a 
custom amongst several ancient tribes tJjab 
in the Zar-dandan (gold teeth) tribe on the 
frontiers of Burmah, when a woman boro 
a child, she rose and went about her binsin- 
no8.s and the husband took to bed for forty 
days, and was fed on possets. A Greek 
epio treats entirely on tho same subject, as 
customary amongst a people on tho Enxino, 
In tho Tibaronian land, 

Whon somo {i^ood woman bears her lord a babo, 

*Ti8 ho is swathed and groaninp; put to bod ; 

Whilst she arises, tends his baths and servos, 

Nioo possets for her husband in tho straw. 

Marco Polo in tho thirteenth century 
seems to have oliserved the custom in tho 
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Chinese province of west Yunan amongst 
the aboriginal tribes of the land, the Miautze, 
who practice it to the present day. The 
father of the new born child, so soon as the 
mother can leave her couch, gets into bed 
and there receives the congratulations of ac¬ 
quaintances. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, Strabo (iii 4,17) mentions, 
that among the Iberians of the north of 
Spain tho women after the birth of a child, 
tended their husbands, putting them to bed, 
instead of going themselves. In the same 
locality amongst the modern Basques in 
Biscay, M. Michel found the same custom 
prevailing a few years ago. Tho women, he 
says, rise immediately after child-birth and 
attend to tho duties of the household, while 
the husband goes to bed, taking the baby 
with him and thus receives bia neighbours 
compliments. This practice seems to have 
.spread to France and to have there received 
the name of faire la couvado. It has been 
found in Navarro and on the French side of 
the Pyrenees. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
that in Corsica the wife was neglected and 
the husband put to bed and treated as tbe 
patient. According to Apollonius Rhodius, 
the same almost incredible custom prevailed 
among a people called the Tibareni at the 
mouth of the Black Sea. Amongst the 
Caribs of the West Indies, the father is put 
to bod and fed on meagre diet and his body 
punctured and tortufod, and the Abipone 
hu.sband of S. America is treated like a 
lying in womau.-^AjJoll. llkod. Argon ii. 
1012. Tyler's Early History of Mankind 
quoted in Quarterly Review., July 1868. Max 
Muller Chips. 

MAI-BARI, also Mai-chhoti. Hind, the 
larger and smaller galls of Tamarix orieii- 
talis. 

MAI-BEE. lit. lady mother, the priestesses 
of file Mnnipore people, deemed oracles. 

MAICHANO KANRAI, Pushtoo, a mill¬ 
stone. 

MAIDA. Hind. Flour. 

MAID A. Hind. Tetrantbera Roxbur- 
gbii. 

MAIDA. Pers. a cat, Felis catus. 

MAID AN. In India, an open plain, 
or the esplanade outside a city ; iii Western 
Asia it seems to bo used specially for the 
public square or piazza, in the Italian sense, 
of a city.— Yule Cathay ^ I. p. 63. See Kabul. 

MAIDEN HAIR, the common name of 
the Adiantum Capillus Veneris, a fora found 
w.ld in many parts of Europe, on damp 
shaded rocks and a favourite garden plant 
with the English in India. It is the Adian- 
ton (Atlavrov) of tho Greeks, and has pro¬ 
bably gained its trivial name from its Injiving 
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formed a parfci of the preparations used by | 
the ladies for^ stiifening their hair.— Dios- : 
coridesy 1. iv. c. Eng, Oyc, 

MAI-IN. Bukm. -Mangifera oppositi- I 
folia. j 

MAI ERIKATA. Tel. Celastrus paiii- ' 
culata.— Wilkie, 

MAIKAL. The range of hills running 
south-west from Amarkanfcak, for a distance 
of some seventy miles, whence they are 
continued by a similar range, locally known 
as the Saletekri hills. The MaiUal hills 
form the eastern scarpe or outer range of I 
the great hill system, which traverses India | 
almost from east to west, south of the Nar- j 
bada: they do not ordinarily exceed 2,000 
feet in height, but the Lopha hill, which is 
a detached peak belonging to this range, 
has an elevation of 3,500 feet. 

MAIKAY. Buum. A species of Murraya? 

I timber tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
iximum girth 1 cubit and maximum 
igth 15 feet. Abundant inland in Tavoy, 
it is scarce near Moulmein. When seasoned 
Hoats in water. It is too scarce for helves, 
it recommended for handles of planes, 
isels, hammers, <&c. It is used by Bur- 
ese for handles of knives And other wca- 
>us, and is a strong, tough wood, in grain | 
:e Box wood It is recommended by tho | 
Ordnance carpenters as tho very best wood, ; 
in the collection, for planes or for any pur- ' 
pose ill lieu of box.— Captain Vance Major j 
SimpHon^s Report. 

MAKER SANKRAUT is a festival at 
the time the sun leaves Cancer for 
Capricorn and which always falls either 
on tho 12th or 13tli January, Kark 
Sankraut is the day on which tlio sun 
again leaves Capricorn for Cancer and 
this festival generally occurs on or abou^* 
the 15th July. Of these two the fornior 
has been regarded by all hindoos as a 
regular holiday; whereas tlio latter is con¬ 
fined to the brq.hmins and therefore loss 
known to tho lower clns.sos of the hindoo 
creed. There is another festival known 
to all classes of hindoos hold about tho 
31st January ^ under the namo of Ruth 
3uptumee, on wliich day accoVding to 
hindoo mythology, the sun is said, to com¬ 
mence Ilia travelling in a c.ar drawn by a 
horse having seven heads, on this day all tho 
bramins draw a representation of the suji 
riding in. a chariot drawn by the seven 
beaded horse, mentioned above, and worship i 
it. Tho folio whig hindoo holidays are regu¬ 
lated by the moons positions. 

Voojathu.—Tho Teliigii New Years day, is the day 
of the moon entering in tho Rowotho and Asv.ineo 
Stars. 


MAKER SANKRAUT. 

Cliithx’a Pavooviim.—In tho first Tamil mouth, 
i.e.f Cliethra. The entering of the moon at tho star 
Chitrah. 

Garooda-seva.—In tho same month, do. do. at 
Vesiika. 

Uathavoahavum.— Do. do. and do. at Poo- 
roashada. 

Aroothra.— Do. do. and do. at Aroothra. 

Streeraina Navaniy.—In tlio first Tolugu mouth 
Chithra. Falls after tho 9tli day of the new 
Moon. The presence of moon at Poonarvasoo or 
Pashatnec Star. 

Garooda-seva at Conjovoram.—In Malabar Vyusu 
and do. at Vesaka. 

Rathavoochav'ani at Cuiijovcram.—In do. do. 
and do. at Poorvashada. 

Kiatna Jayantlic.—In do. Avany do. at 

RoJicuoo. 

Pillayar Cliavitho,—Do. do. do. at. Chittra. 

Mahalaya AinavascJi.—In I’clugoo iiathrapatha 
month, Now Moon day /ind do. at Poobba and 
j Wootthara Stara. On tliia day ia performed tho 
I oblation of fiinei’al rites to dt‘ceasod forofathors. 

, Auyntba Pooja or Dasara foa.st.—In Tolugoo 
I Ausrayoojum do. at Biistha or (chittra. 

Nava-ratliri Pooja —Begins at Sriivanum and 
I ends at Voo t brash ad n, beginning day is Vijia dasa- 
I my lOth day after tho Now Moon. 

Deopavaloo.—In Malabar Alpiisce, Moons enter¬ 
ing at Voothara or itustha, being tho 15th day from, 
or I ith after, tho Now Moon. 

Deopavaloo Katharo Veratthnm.—In do, and 
j do. at Huatha or Chittra day of performance of 
Veratlia. 

Kartheokoe —In Karthockoo mouth of Tamil and 
do. at Krithica Star. 

Vykoouta Ekadaso.—In Marguleo 11th day after 
the Now Moon and do. at Koroothcca or Koheneo. 

Uatha Sapthami.—In Tliyoo and do, at Asvance 
7th day after Now Moon. 

Ponghol Feast.—On tlio first of Thyeo without 
rcfcrenco to the particular Star. 

Eclipse of the Moon.—Tlioro will bo a moon’s 
Eclipse when it outoi a at Rahoo or Ratlioo Stars 
on the ovo of tho Full Moon on its turning by ro¬ 
tation at the 27 particular stara during 27 days in 
each month, joining at tho complotion of each turn 
at Asvaiio the first atar. 

Eclipse of tho sun.—During each Malabar month 
tho sun stays ou 2\ stars and when it exists at 
Uahoo or Cathoo ou tho eve houi*a of the New 
Moon day then there will bo a sun’s Eclipse, so it 
stays (luring 12 months at tho 27 stars on coming 
by rotation. 

The Tamil months receive their names 
from tho Stars which tho sun reaches dur- 
eacli particular month. 

Tho Telngu month.s from tho Stars at 
which the Moon stays oii tho Full Moon 
day :—viz. 

Chithrum from Chitra. 1 Tho tamil months are, 
Vysakum from Vesaka. jChithro. 

Aiishadum ,, Poorvashada. Vyasee. 
lastum from lasta. Anco 

Sravanum from Sravana. Andy, 

Buthrapathum „ Voothara Avany. 

Buthra. aratosoe. 

Ansvayujum „ Asvanee. Uppeaco. 

Kartheecum from Kcroo- Kartlnica. 

theca. )31argalcc. 



MAIMUNA. 

^arguserum from Meroo- Thyee. \ 

gnsera. Mausee j 

I*asham from Pusliame. ji'augoony. j 

Makuni from Makan.' j > 

l^algunum from Voofcharai l 

Pulgooua. f 

The 27 particular stars are named as ' 
follows:— ' 

Asvanee, 'Baranec, Karootheca, Rohenoe, | 
Meroogasera, Poonarvasoo, Pusliame, Aus- | 
lasha, Makan, Pubbn, Voothara, KuatJia, 
Chetha, Swathy, Aiiavatha, Vesaka, Jasta j 
Moola, Poorooshada, VooMiane, Voofcliaiio i 
Sravauum, Thauista, Sliathabesliurn, Poor- 
vabufclirn, Voothara do- Ravathe, Aroothra. 

MAIL, also MAIL TANG. Hind. Pyru.s 
Kumauensis. 

MAI KIN. BuiiM. A tree of Monlnieiii. 
Wood used as an ordinary building material. 
Fruit used in medicine. — Cal. Cat. Ex J8b‘2. 

MAILAH, the Tamil name of a tree which 
grows to about twelve feet high, and twelve 
inches in diaipeter. It is generally curved, 
and is used in boat work. It produce.s a 
fruit on which the wild pea-fowl feed ; and 
is to be found in the forests of Malabar, and 
also in Ceylon.— Eilya. M. and 0. 

MAILANSHI, Malkal. Lawsonia alba. 

MAILERU (‘f) Kahn, a class of slaves 
in Knnai‘a.. 

MAIL-MISSI, H. dross of melting brass. 

MAIMA chin, see Pekin. 

MAIMAN, a nialiomedaii sect, believed 
in Bombay, to bo converts to mahomedan- 
ism from tho Lavvaiia, a hindu tribe of 
Glitch. 

Khoja mahomedans, are said to be coii- 
- verts from the Bhatya, a hindu tribe of 
Cutch, the KhojaJi profe.ss tlio sunni, but 
some are of the shiah persuasion. 

Bohm are mostly of the shiah sect, but 
some follow sunnat. Tiic sunni Bohra 
I are .sometimes called Sulamani; The shiah 
Bohra, is called Hawadi, th^'ir cliief is styled 
Mulla-ji, tlwj name of tlieir chief in A. D. 
1868 was Abdul Kader Najni ml din, who ! 
resided at Surat. Tho Bohra arc estimated j 
to number 100,000. | 

Ismaili are shiah sectarians, they take ' 
their name from the imam Ismail, son of 
the imam Jafar Sadaq. i 

, MAIMUNA. Across tho Moorghab, and , 
towards Balk, which city is in the territory | 
of tho king of Bokhara, lie the small states of 
Andkho, Maimiina, Shibbergarn, Siri pool and 
Akohee *, a connection subsists between them 
and Herat, but since they are divided against 
i each other, their aid is of small avail. All i 
of them are engaged in the slave trade,' and ■ 
independent, though they send presents of j 
. horses both to Herat and Bokhara, Mairnuna | 
is the most important of tlic whole ; the i 
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chief in 1840 was Mizrah Khan, an Uzbek 
of tho tribe Wun, and his country extended 
from Maimuna to the Moorghab, and adjoined 
that of Slier Mahomed Khan Huzara. Mai¬ 
muna itself is an open town, or rather vil¬ 
lage, of about 500 liouse.s ; but the strength 
of tlie chief consists in his “il,*’ or moving 
population, who frequent Ulmnr, Jankira, 
Soibugh, Kaffir Killa, Khyrabad, Kusar, 
Chuckaktoo, Tukht-i-Khatoon, and other 
sites, which can scarcel}’^ be called villages. 
He also numbered Arabs among his subjects, 
j many of that tribe having been long settled 
'■ here. Andkho, or Andkhoee, was ruled by 
I Shah Wale Khan, an Afghan Toork, who 
I settled here, with others of his tribe, in the 
time of Nadir. They were then shiahs, but 
' are now soonees. The “ il” of the chief, 

I besides the chief’s race, were Arabs, and he 
could furnish 500 horse, and is on good terms 
' with Maimuna. Andkho has a larger tixe 
population than Maimuna, being in;,vnec 
the higli roads to Bokhara, but ther^ is 
' scarcity of water in this canton. It is 
I that the wheat is a triennial plant. Aiidkn 
j is the place where Moorcroft perished.— 

I Papem East India Cabal and Ajfyhanistw 
p. 13(). 

MAIN, H. the gall on Tamarixfnras an 
other species of Tamarix. Main-bari an^ ^ 
Main chote are the larger and smaller galls 
from Tamarix orlentalis. 

MAINA. Hind. Medieago denbiculata. 

!MAlNA,or Sarika, tlie Indian grakle, Gra- 
oiiJa religiosa, i.s about the size of a jackdaw 
having violet black plumage, witli a naked 
yellow occipital hand. These birds are of 
a lively docile disposition, and when kept 
in a state of confinement, imitate with great 
facility the various sounds within hearing, 
and learn to speak even with greater dis¬ 
tinctness than most of the parret ti*ibe. 
Bontius, speaking of this bird, which he 
calls the Indian starling, observes, that it 
imitates man’s voice much more accurately 
than a parrot, so that oftentimes it is trou¬ 
blesome with its prattle.-T-ffiacZ. Theut. Vol. 
II, p. 277. 

MATNABAN. Buum. a Tavoy wood, 
u.sed for hows, lances, beams, rafters, Ac. 

JilAINAT'fA Maleal. A washerman. 

MAIN-AY. Buum. Indigo. 

MAING Buum. A town. 

MAING-LENG-GYE. See Bban. 

MAINL Hind. Trigonella poiyserrata.. 

MAINOTE the Greek word Mai note, in 
the ancient Albanian dialect, is of eastern 
origin, from maina a mountain. 

MAIN-PHAL. Hind. Randia dume- 
torum Lam. .also Aleurites triloba, also 
Vanguieria spiuosa. The latter tree gi’ows 

I 
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in Marwar: tbe dried fruit which is used, 
is considered stimulating: ; and when given 
to cattle in the cold weather prevents thoir 
suffering from the cold: not given to man¬ 
kind, three seers for one rupee.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. I4(h 

MAINPURT, a town of the Agra district. 

MAIN SABZAH H. berries of Cuprossus 
semper viren a. 

MAIN TOVARAI. Tam. Cajanus Indi- 
cus, Spreng. 

MAI OH. Burm. Calotropis gigantea 
Brown. 

MAI-PHAL, DtJK.Galls. 

MAI-PILLAI, See Maplali, Moplali. 

MAIRA or Mera a kind of soil, sandy 
and rather inferior. 

MAIR. 'file iMair is a branch of the 
Mena or Maina. The Mair is also called 
Mairote and Mairawut; Mera is * a moun-j 
tain’ in Sanscrit; Mairawut and Mariote | 
‘ of or belonging to the mountain ; the name 
of the Albanian moiiotaineer, Mai note, has 
the same signification. Mairwaira is that 
portion of the Aravali chain between Komul-1 
mer and Ajmere, a space of about ninety | 
miles in length, and varying in breadth from 
six to twenty. TlieMairnrea branch of the 
Cheeta., an important division of the Mena, a 
race which consists of as many branches as | 
tlieir conquerors, the Rajpoots. All these i 
wild races liave the vanity to mingle their I 
pedigree with tliat of their conquerors, l 
though in doing so they stigmatize them- | 
selves. The Clieeta Mena, accordingly, claim 
descent from a grandson of the last Cbolian 
emperor of Delhi. Unail and Anoop were 
the sons of Lakha, the nephew of the Cliohan 
king. The cocoa-nut was sent from Jessulmur, 
offering princesses of that house in marriage, 
but an investigation into their maternal an¬ 
cestry disclosed that they were the issue of 
a Mena kept woman ; and their birth being 
thus revealed, they became exiles from Aj- 
meer, and associates with their maternal re¬ 
latives. Unail espoused tlie daughter of a 
Mena chieftain, by whom ho had Cheeta, 
whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly 
of power in Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, 
who occupied the northern frontier near 
Ajmer, became mahomedans about fifteen 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth 
from the founder of the race, was created 
Da wad Khan by the hakim of Ajmer; and 
as Athoon was his residence, the “ Khan of 
Athopn^^, signified the chief of the Mairote. 
Athoon is still thp chief town of the Mair 
race. Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are the 
principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
also took a Mena wife, by whom he had 
Burrar, whose descendants have continued 
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true to their original tenets. Their .chief 
places ai’e Burrar, Bairawara, Mundilla, 

Tlie Mena were always notorious for their 
lawless habits, and importance Ims^ been at¬ 
tached to them so far back as tlie period of 
Beesildeo, the celebrated prince of Ajmer, 
whom the bai d Ciiand states to have reduc¬ 
ed them to submission, making them ** carry 
water in the streets of Ajmer.” Like all 
mountaineers, they broke out whenever the 
I hands of power were , feeble. The Mair 
: country is situated but a very few miles west 
I of Ajmere, and is composed of successive 
I ranges of huge rocky liills, the only level 
I country being the valleys running lietween 
' them. From the sturdy valour of this i*aoe, 
the rulers of India never made aiiy impres¬ 
sion on them, notwithstanding tlieir vicinity 
to the occasional residenc,e, for a long period, 
of the emperors of Hindustan. In later 
times the Mair were the terror of their low¬ 
land neighbours; and even the Rajpoots, 

I perhaps, with the sole exception of the Ro- 
liilla, the bravest men in India, dreaded their 
approach. Tlie Mair of the Mairwara hills 
occupy the Aravali range running towards 
Ajmir. Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput 
descent, but the Koli assert their relation¬ 
ship to them, and they admit having inter¬ 
married with the Bhil and Meena, and Co¬ 
lonel Dixon says that for hundreds of years 
they have been recruited by refugees and all 
sorts of rascals from Hindustan, and they 
are probably a very mixed race. They are 
descrilied as rather good looking. Colonel 
Briggs states tliat the Mahrattas and Mair¬ 
wara have tlieir origin from Mair. Colonel 
Tod remarks wo should scarcely have ex¬ 
pected to find a mountaineer (mera) in the 
valley of Sincle, but their Bhatfei origin suffi¬ 
ciently accounts for the term, as Jessulmer 
I is termed Mer, Athoon, is the chief town 
of the Mair or Mera race, the mountaineers 
of Rajpootana, and the country is styled 
Mairwarra, or “the region of lulls.”— Tod^s 
Bajasthan Vol. i, p, 6S1. Oolc. Myth. Sind, 
p. 299. Camphell p. 45. 

MAIRASSI, Muller’s name for the Pa- 
puans of New Guinea. 

MAIRU. Tam. Hair. 

MAI RUBIYA. a dried fish brought from 
Delhi: considered good in impotency ; four 
tolas for one rupee.— Ge^i. Med Top. p. 147. 

MAIRWARAH has been rescued by the 
British Indian Government from barbarism 
of the worst kind. No Native corps did 
more substantial service at the time of the 
mutiny than the Mairwara battalion. The 
mere fact of its having held Ajmere with au 
immense arsenal when the troops in Nus^e- 
rabad mutinied, was a boon to the British 
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.which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
Had the mutineers got possession of the 
arsenal with its vast stores, it would have 
given them a prestige which would have 
made it impossible for the Hajpoot princes 
to resist the pressure of the people to rise 
against the British Government. In sub¬ 
sequent actions they were always loyal, 
often very gallant. A single company on 
one occasion turned tlio whole of Tantia 
Topee’s force when trying to pass the Ara- 
vullee. They were some years afterwards 
formed into a police corps. This has been 
felt keenly by the Miiirs, who are proud of 
their old prowess. The district of Mair- 
warra, is inhabited by predatory tribes 
and belongs partly, to Oudeyporo, Jodh- j 
pore, and the British Geyernment in j 
virtue of its possession of Ajmere. The 
pergunnaha of Beawur, Jak-Shanigurh, 
13ehar-Burkochra, and Bhaolan belong to 
the British Government; Todgurh, Dewair, 
and Saroth to Oodeypore; and Ghangand 
Kot-Kurana to Jodhpore. Mharrwarra was 
entirdy subdued by a British force in 1821. 
With a view to the pacification and im¬ 
provement of the country it was taken 
under British administration and a local 
corps was raised to which Oudeypore and 
Jodhpore were to contribute annually Ru¬ 
pees 16,000 each. Under the British Go¬ 
vernment the Mail’s greatly benefittod. In 
1847 the ^British wished to take over all 
Mairwara; but this was not done. Mair- 
wara remains in an unsatisfactory state.— 
'Treat. Eng. and Sun7iud8 Vol. IV. p. 0. 

MAISUR. Hill Station, 12^10'7”; 
76® 39' 16,2 miles S. E. of the town of 
Maisur is 3,447 Ft. G. T. S 

The town is in L. 12® 18'; N. L. 7G® 39', 
6 miles S. of the Kaveri. Tlie Dak bungalow 
is 2,614 feet.— Sclil.y Ad. See Maheshwar 
Mysore. 

MAI-SHUTR-ARABI, blood which has 
congealed in the belly of a young camel; 
after being overfed, the young camel is 
driven about violently, and then killed, and 
the blood extracted; is brought from Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi; supposed to benefit in im- 
potency : one tola costs three rupees. Gen. 
Med. i'op. p. 147. 

MAIT OR MEYT. A small town on the 
African Coast, in lat. 11® 1' 38" N., and 
long. 47® 10' 25" E. It is the .Tapeteyeof 
the Peri plus, and now a mart of considera¬ 
ble trade.— Horshurgh. 

MAI TAI YO. Burm. A tree of Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximnm girth 
2| cubits and maximum length 22 feet. 
Found abuudaht all over the province. 
When seasoned it floats in water. Its wood 


is used for posts and many other purposes 
by the Burmese, and it is a particularly 
good wood for helves, being durable, light, 
and tough. Qapt. Dance. 

MAi rHALA.. See Surya-vansa. 
MAITANTOS. Tel. Amphidonaxkarka. 

MATTEE. Hind. Fenugreek. 

MAITRI SHARMA. See Inscriptions. 

MAIYALA ERIKAT. Tel. Celastrus 
, pnuiculnfra. Wifldti. 

I MAT Z A LEE GYEE. Burm Cassia alata. 

— Lhi7h. 

I MAIZE. 

I 

I Mokka, Heng. Grano Turco It. 

Indian Corn, Eng. Grano Siciliano, „ 

B!od do Turquio, Eii Jagung, Jay. Malay. 
Turkish corn, Mays, GEll. Zoa mays. Lat. 

Buta, Guz. IIix. Trigo de Iiidias, 

Mokka, Hind. Trigo do Turqnia, Sp. 

Mokka Juari, „ 

The Zea mayz of botanists is much culti¬ 
vated in India and in all the i.slands of tho 
Asiatic Archipelago. It is however more 
reared in the western than in the old con¬ 
tinent. In the torrid zone, maize predomi¬ 
nates in America, rice in Asia; and both 
these grains in nearly equal quantity in Af¬ 
rica. Tho cause of this distribution is, with¬ 
out doubt, historical, for Asia is the native 
country of rice, and America of maize. In 
some situations, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the tropics, wheat is also met with, 
but always subordinate to these other kinds 
of grain. Besides rice and maize there are 
in the torrid zone several kinds of grain as 
woll ns other plants which supply the inhabi¬ 
tants with food, either used along with them 
or entirely occupying their place. Such 
are, in both continents, Yams (Dioscorea 
alata), the Manihot Jatropha manihot), and 
tho Batatas (Convolvulus batatas), the root 
of which and the fruit of the Pisang (Musa 
paradisiaca,) furnish birtr^ articles of 
food; in the same zone Doura 

(Sorghum), Pisang, MfihihhtV' Yams, and 
Arachis hypogoea *, in the East Indies and 
in the Indian Islands, Elensine coracana, E. 
stricta, Pauicum frumentaceum, several 
Palms, and Cycadacese which produce the 
Sago, Pisang, Yams, Batatas, and tho Bread- 
Fruit (Artocarpus inoisa). In the islands of 
the South Sea, grain of every kind disap¬ 
pears, its place being supplied by the bread¬ 
fruit. tree, the pisang, and Tacca pinnatifida. 
In tlio tropical parts of Australia there is 
no agricnlture, the inhabitants living on the 
produce of the sago, of various palms; and 
some species of Arum. “ In the high lands 
of South America, there is a distribution 
similar to that of the degrees of latitude. 
Maize indeed grows to the height of 7200 
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feet; above the level of the sea, but only pre¬ 
dominates between 3000 and 6000 feet of 
elevation. Below 3000 feet it is associated 
with the plantain and the above mentioned 
vegetables, while from 600() to 9260 feet the 
European grains abound; wheat in the 
lower regions, rye and barley in the higher, 
along with which Cheiiopodium quinoa as a 
nutritions plant must also be enumerated. 
Potatoes alone are cultivated from 9260 to 
12,800 feet. To the south of the tropic of 
Capricorn, wlierever agriculture is practised, 
considerable resemblance with the northern 
temperate zone may be. observed. In the 
Southern parts of Brazil, in Beiinos Ayres 
in Chili, at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
the temperate zone of Australia, wheat pre¬ 
dominates ; barley, however, and lye make 
their appearance in the soutliernmost parts 
of these countries, and in Van Diemeu’s 
Land. ' In Now Zealand the culture of 
wheat is said to have been tried with suc¬ 
cess, but the inhabitants avail themselves of 
the Acrostichum furcatum as the main arti¬ 
cle of sustenance. Hence it appears that in 
respect of the predominating kinds of grain, 
the earth may be divided into five grand 
divisions, or kingdoms—the kingdom ofrice, 
of maize, of wheat, or rye, and lastly of 
barley and oats. The first three are the 
most extensive; the maize has the greatest 
range of temperature, but rice may be said 
to support the greatest number of the hu¬ 
man race.” 

Its composition is as follows : 

Per cent. Per cent 

Moisture - - - 12*90 Mineral constituent 

Nitrogenous matter 9*28 (asb) ... pSG 

Starchy matter - 74*63 - 

Fatty or oily matter 1*59 Total... lOO'OO 

The growers on the hills of Nepaul reckon 
three kinds of maize : a white grained spe¬ 
cies, which is generally grown in the low 
and hot valleys *, and a smaller one, called 
“ Bhoteab,” or “Murilli Moki,” which is 
considered the sweetest of the three, but 
from being less productive is not generally 
grown on good lands. Maize thrives best 
on a siliceous, well-drained, rich soil. The 
finest Indian corn of the Sikkim range, is 
grown where the soil consists of a substra¬ 
tum of decomposed mica from tbo under or 
rocky stratum, witli a superstratum of from 
three to six inches of decayed vegetable mat¬ 
ter, from leaves, &c,, of the ancient forests. 
Throughout Hindostan, June is the usual 
time for sowing. In Behar, about two seers 
are usually sown upon a beegab; in Nepaul, 
twenty-four seers upon an English acre *, 
in the vicinity of l^onab, one and a-half 
seer per beegab. Before the seed is sown the 
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land is usually ploughed two or three times, 
and no further attention given to the crop 
than two hoeings. In Nepaul, where it is 
the principal crop cultivated, the seed is 
sown, after one delving and pulverisation of 
the soil, in the latter end of May and early 
part of June, the seeds being laid at in¬ 
tervals of seven or eight inches in the drills, 
and the drills on equal space apart. The 
drills are not raised as for turnip sowing, 
but consist merely of rows of the plant on 
a level surface. The seed is distributed in 
this manner with the view of facilitating 
the weeding of the crop, not for the purpose 
of earthing up the roots, which seems un¬ 
necessary. Indian corn sowing resembles 
that of the gohya (or upland) rice, in the 
careful inanuer in which it is performed; 
tlie sower depositing each grain "in its place, 
having first dibbled a bole for it five or six 
inches deep, with a small hand hoe, with 
which he also covers up the grain. The 
after-culture of this crop is performed with 
great care in the valleys, but much neglect¬ 
ed in tbc bills especially on new and strong 
lands. In the former it undergoes repeated 
weeding during the first month of its growth, 
the earth being loosened round the roote, at 
each weeding, with the hand hoe. After the 
first loosening of the soil, which is perform¬ 
ed as soon as the plants are fairly above 
ground, a top dressing of ashes or other 
manure is given. By this* mode the crop 
gets the immediate benefit of the manure, 
which otherwise, -from the extraordinary 
rapidity of its growth, could not be obtain¬ 
ed by ifc. Tri three months from the time of 
sowing, the seed is ripe. The crop is har¬ 
vested by cutting off the beads. In Nepaul 
these are either heaped on a rude scafibld- 
iug near the cultivator's house, or, more 
commonly, they are suspended from the 
branches of the trees close by, where, expos¬ 
ed to wind and weather, the hard and tough 
sheath of the seed cones preserves the grain 
for many months uninjured. Cattle are^ 
voraciously fond of the leaves and stems, 
which are very sweet, and even of the dry 
straw, which Dr. Buchanan surmises may 
be the reason why it is not more generally 
cultivated by the natives as the difficulty 
would be great to preserve the crop. It is 
said that near Kaliyachak, though the people 
give all other straw to their cattle, yet they 
burn that of maize as uijfit for fodder* In 
Nepaul, the stalks, with the leaves attached, 
often twelve feet long, out by the sickle, 
are used as fodder for elephants, bedding for 
cattle, and as fuel. The maize crop withiii 
the hills of Nepaul suffers much from the 
inroads of bearS| which are Teiy nui^ierpus 
' H 



MAJNUN. 

in these regions* and extremely partial to 
this grain* The average return from this 
crop is seldom below fifty seers, ranging fre- 

? u 0 ntly far above it. In the peninHiila of 
ndia, it is powhere used for diet food but 
like fruit, as a luxury, roasted, maize is in- 
oreaMng in cultivation in Java, and some of 
the Eastern islands. It is found to have 
the advantage there over mountain rice, of 
being more fruitful and hard 3 ^ and does 
not suffer from cold until the mean tempe¬ 
rature falls to 45 deg. of Fahrenheit, and 
no heat is injurious to it. Several varieties 
of it are known, bub for all practical pur¬ 
poses these • resolve themselves into two 
kinds: one, a small grain, requiring five 
months to ripen, and a larger one, which 
takes seven to mature. In some provinces 
of Java it yields a return of 4(10 or 500 fold. 
Mr. Crawfurd found, from repeated trials, 
that in the soil of JVTataram, in Java, an 
acre of land, which afforded a double crop, 
produced of the smaller grain 848:j lbs. 
annuallyt— Simmonds^ Commercial Products^ 
p. 283. Schouw in Jameno'n's Philosophical 
Journal. Simmond's “ Oolonial Magazino^^^ 
vol. ii. p. 809. Transactlom of Agri-Horf. 
Society of Oalcuiiay' vol. iv. p. 125. CVair- 
ftird's Dictionary. 

MAIZE, a river of Boondeo runs near 
Dooblana in Kotah. 

MAIZURRY ? ChamoDropa Ritchiana. 
MAJACHICHA, See Wijao. 

MAJA KANI, Malay. Galls. 

MAJIGA, Tel. Butter-milk. 

MAJITH, Hind. Rubia raunjista, madder, 
also R. cordifolia. 

MAJMAL-UT.TUARIKH, an Arabic 
work,descriptive of the early Arab inroads on 
Sind. It is by an unknown author and is 
an abridgment of universal history up to 
the 6th century of the Hijira, it was com- 
ifienced in the reign of Sanjar of the Saljuki 
A. D. 1126, (A. H. 520) b^t he must have 
died an old man as ho notices an event of 
A. D. 1193. 

MAJNI, Hind. Plnchia, sp- -,) 

MAJNIJN, H. Salix babylonica, weeping 
willow, also, Persian, a lunatic. 

MAJNUN. 

H^oom, Hind. Sanb. | Majoon, Turk. 

an electuary or compound generally an in¬ 
toxicating electuary formed of ganjah leaves 
(Canabis sativa), milk, gbee* poppy seed, 
flowers of the thorn apple or JDatuva, 
the powder of the Nux vomica, and sugar, 
sometimes also cloves; nutmegs ; mace; 
saffron and sugar candy. It is used by the 
xnahomedan^ and hindus, particularly the 
more dissolute, who take it to intoxicate and 
eaae pam*'^Faulkner. 


MA-KLEU. 

MAJOON, Turk. Opium, 

M A JORUM, Ger. Marjoram. 

MAJU, Hind. Quercus incana, Quereus 
in foe tori a. 

MAJUPHAL, Hind. Oak galls, galls of 
Quercus irifectoria, Q. incana ; also the ber¬ 
ries of the cypress, Cupressus seropervirens. 

MAJQRI, Hind. Coriaria nepalensis. 

MAK, also MAK’KA, Hind. Zea mays 

MAKADE CHETTOO, Tel. Sohrebera 
Swietenoides. 

MAKAI, Hind. <fec. a fibre. I 

MAKATj, Hind. Citrullus colocynthis, 
Schr(mi. also, Trichosantlies palmata, Bopeb 
also Modecca trilobata also Populus balsami- 
fera. 

MAKAN, Hind, a house, a burial place. 

M A KANI) A R, the proprietor of a burial 
place. 

MAK AND AM A. Sansc. or MAMIDI, 
Tel. Maiiirifora fndica. 

MAKAND RABRI, Hind. Ajuga, sp. 

MAKANI, was the title of Akbars. 

MAKARA, tlie god of love. Kama, who 
bears on his banner the fish Makara, an aqua¬ 
tic monster something like the sign of the 
zodiac Capricornus.— Hind, Theat. Vol. ii. 
p. 84. 

MA-KA-TAYAM, See Polyandry,^. 108. 

MAKE ACHAR? Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 

MAKEIU, See Kaffir. 

MAKHAL, Beng. Citrullus colocynthis, 
Shwd. Colocynlh. 

MAKIIANA also Makhanaphul Hind. 
Euryalo ferox, also called phul raakhana, 
Lai raakhana, Hind, is the Asteracantha 
Ion gi folia. 

MAKHAN bed, Saxifraga ligulata. 

MAKH.AZURA, Hind. Withania coagu- 
Ians. 

MAKHOWAL. See Kunawer. 

MAKHUM SHIM also Makhun-Shin. 
Bkng. Canavalia gladiata.— D. Oand. 

MAKHUR LIMBO. Mar. AUlantia 
raonophylla.— Shreed. 

MAKHZAN-UL-ADWIYA, the medical 
magazine, an Arabic work on medicine, 
translated into Persian. 

MAKKADAM. Arab. Hind. Pbrs. a fore¬ 
man ; the head of a village. 

MAKKAL. Hind. Populus nigra. 

MAKKAM, also Mukodi. Tel. Schrebera 
Swietenioides, R. 

MAKKEI, also MAKKI. Hind. Zea 
mays 

MAKKI. Tam. Garcinia pictoria. Gam¬ 
boge. 

MAK’L. Pers. B’dellium. 

MAKLAM. Siam. Abrus precatorius. L. 

MA-KL£tr. Bubm. Dict^pyros mollis. 
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MAKWA. 

MAKLEUA. The berry of a large forest 
tree at Bankok, said to be the Diospyros 
mollis, which is used most extensively by the 
Sianu'se as a vegetable black dye. It is 
merely bruised iu water, when a fermenta¬ 
tion takes place, and the article to be dyed 
is steeped in the liquid and then spread out 
in the sun to dry. The berry, when fresh, 
is of a fine green color, but after being 
gathered for two or three days it becomes 
quite black and shrivelled like pepper. It 
must be used fresh and whilst its mixture 
with water produces fermentation. 

MAKO, 

Pubdun. Hind. | Gnrkbi Hind. 

Solanum nigrum. | Solaniiin rubrum. 

The dried black and red berries Jire indis¬ 
criminately sold as medicine, are also eaten 
fresh by the poor *, the leaves are given in 
flatulency, and are eaten as a vegetable in 
dropsical swelling of the hands and feet: 
are also pounded with giuger to rub the 
hands and feet, do not seem to be poisonous 
in India.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 145. 

MAKOK a Siamese plant, producing a 
sharp acid fruit, after eating which, if water 
be drank, a sweet taste is left iu the mouth 
and palate, which remains for a whole day. 

MA-KOIT, Siam. Feronia elephantuin. 

MAKOL. Hind. Granular gypsum. 

MAKRAN, a province to the East of the 
Persian empire, and by the Greeks called 
Gedrosia, or Gadrosia, on tlie borders of 
Sind; Cape Monz terminates a range of 
mountains that the boundary between Persia 
and India.— Ouseley's Travels ToL I, p. 149. 
See Kej, 

MAKUELA. Hind. Aconitum, also Erua 
javanica. 

MAKSE, Amb. The hair-like fibre of 
Arenga sacebaritera. Gomuto. 

MAKSHUM SHIM. BkxNG. Canavalia 
gladiata, De Cand. 

MAKTA. Quit-rent. 

MAKTADAR. The holder of an estate 
which pays a quit-vent. 

MAKTAB. Akab. A mahomedan house¬ 
hold festival in India, held on the first 
occasion of a child’s going to scliool. 

MAKTA L 16® 29'; 77® 28', 90 miles S. 
W, of Hyderabad. Mean height of the 
village 1,215 ft.— Cull. • 

MAKUMBA in L. 15® 42^ K 45 58. E. 

MAKUR-JALEE. Beng. Prickly panic 
grass, Panicuru oommutatum, also Daoty- 
ioctenium .^gypiiacum. « 

MAKUR LiMBO. Mar. Atalautia mono- 
phylla. 

MAKWA a flsherman race on the Mala¬ 
bar coast. Makati, females of the Makwa,, 
or Ashing tribe,the coast of Malabaa:. 


MALABAR. 

MAKWARPUR. See India. 

MAL. Ar. Wealth. Mal-Dar. Wealthy; 
Mal-Guzari. Revenue. 

MAL. Hind. Populus alba, white poplar, 
or abile. 

MAL also Bledgerme. Fr. Malt. 

MALA, also Malavadu. Tel. the Chuflcler 
race. Bkno. A pariah. 

MALA. Bryonia laciniosa. 

MALA. Hind. A necklace, a garland, a 
rosary. The tulasi or rudraoa has the same 
estimation amongst the hindiia that the 
misletoe had amongst the ancient Britons, 
and was always worn in battle as a charm, 
— Tod's Bajasthan Vol. I. p. 619.' 

MALABAR. A Madras collectorato run¬ 
ning for 100 miles on the western part of 
the peninsula, between the mountains and 
the sea. It has many rivers and marine 
lagoons. Its name is obtained directly from 
IIjo Portuguese “ Malavares” but the people* 
call tlieinsolves Malleallar from “ Mala” a 
mountain and alam” a district or country. 
Malabar is miles long, 25 broad in the 
northern and 70 iu the southern half and 
contains 6,262 square miles. It is divided 
iuto 17 taiooks or districts and has /i popu¬ 
lation of 1,602,914 souls, of whom 1,165,174 
are liindus, 414,12(> rnoplahs and 23,614. 
Christians. Malabar is the garden of penin¬ 
sular India. Here nature is clad in her 
brightest and most inviting robes; the 
scenery is maguiticent; the flelds and gar- 
deiis speak of plenty: and the dwellings of 
the people are substantial and comfortable. 
The term Malabar as usually applied by older 
geographers, designates the whole of the nar¬ 
row belt of country rarely above fifty miles 
broad, west of the great Peninsular chain, 
from Goa to Cape Comorin ; it thus includes 
the British district of Malal:)ar,besides Canara 
and Kurg to the nortli of it, and the king¬ 
doms of Cochin and Travaiicore to the 
south. This tract i.s in general hilly and 
mountainous; a narrow strip of low land 
borders the sea, frequently intersected oy 
long sinuous salt water creeks, and covered 
with cocoa-nut trees ; tlie bills which are 
thrown ofi'as spur.s from the m«Min axis often 
reach the sea and dip suddenly into it; they 
enclose well cultivated valleys, and though 
generally low to the west, they rapidly rise 
to the east, ^Yhere they join the chain. The 
climate of Malabar is characterized by ex¬ 
treme humidity, and an abundant rain-fall 
during the south-wesfr monsoon, when the 
temperature seldom rises above 75® the 
mean of the year being 81 ®. Malabar was 
over-run by Hyder Ali, and made tribataty 
to Mysorb, but after the war of 1791-2 th# 
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treaty of 1792 transferred ifc to the Britisb. with which it unites at Poolliumpara in 
The rain-fall is on the average 120 inches. Wynaad, and their united stream is then 
Malabar has many hindus following the rule called Pamdy-paya, but this, on approaching 
of descent e matrice, also many mahomedan the ghauts, again divides into two sti^eams 
Moplahs, active intelligent men, engaged in and the main branch called in the Nelamr 
commerce. The Charumar are predial slaves boor valley, the Caramboe, rushes down the 
who^ name Wilson derives from “ ClieiV’ Alliumpully cherum. The Pooloowye and 
Malyalam, the soil ; they follow the rule of the Iroopoonjay rivers in Calicut talook and 
Maruma-ka-tayam. They are very dirniuu- the Coodernapoya river, a feeder of the Bey- 
tive with e» very black complexion and not pore river all contain gold, 
unfrequently woolly hair. The MukJeavan is Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla 
a fisherman caste of Malabar also called Mak- to the right of the road through the Carcoor 
wa and their women MakB.te. The toddy pass to join tho Poonapoya river. Gold is 
drawer of Malabar is called Katti Karan. The also found in the Cumballa Nullay, one of 
‘Aihary, in Malabar, is the carpenter caste. In the Chulamally range close under Nellialum, 
common with the brass founder, gold and iron and in many other places, at Kutchambara 
smiths, they continue the practice of poly- on the bank of tlie Coodoora Poya river, in 
andry, but in civil inheritance follow from the bed of the Killakumpoya river, which 
father to son, and not the old Italian practice rushes down from tho ’Wynaad into the Ne- 
of maternal descent, descensus ah utero. The laraboor valley to join the Poonapoya river, 
elder brother marries and the wife is common The matrix of the gold ore is supposed to be 
to all the brothers. If a junior wish to marry in the mountains and hills of Malabar, and 
he must live apart and set up business apart, even many elevated spots iu the valleys of Ne- 
bub if any of his younger brothers reside with lamboor and Mookoorty, and immediate vi- 
him, bis wife is common to them. The cinity of Devalla and the Koondah and 
Panni MalayoAi are a servile caste of Mala- Neilgberry mountains whilst that which is 
bar. The Adiyan of Malabar is a slave, serf found in the beds of rivers and other moun- 
or vassal who lives under the protection of a tain streams seems to be brought down by 
rajah or religious establishment. The Mala- the monsoon rains. The mines of the Nelam- 
yan of Malabar, seem to be the same as the boor valley are here innumerable: theprinoi- 
Palayan. The Naiir are the ruling race of pal, however, are in the thickest part of the 
Malabar, they profess to be suclras. They jungle immediately under the Wynaad Hills 
were formerly accustomed to duelling. The and near the villages belonging to the Tee- 
practice was called Ankam and hired cham- roopaad. The sands on the sea beach 
pions were often substituted. The Pnlichi between Parparangaddy, Caralondy and Bey- 
is a forest tribe in Malabar, who are deemed pore contain gold. 

flO unclean that they are not allowed to ap- The Poonapoya orGolden river, rises in the 
pepach other castes. The JJradi or Urali of Paral Mallah N. E. of Mookoorty, forming 
Mblabar are a servile race. Tho Tiyar race part of the main chain of the Koilghorries. 
in Malabar are toddy drawei\s and agricul- The Poonapoya descends the mountains be- 
turists. TheFulayanov Pulian of Malabar tween Alliam Pullay and the Carcoor Cher- 
is a servile caste, often slaves, this is doubt- rum and long before its formation with tho 
less the Pullar. Chera was a Small ancient Carrumbye, it receives both tho Kellakum- 
state, between the territory of the Panilya poya and Caracoopoya the sea beach between 
and the western sea. It comprehended Tra- Parparangady in the Shernaad talook to 
V^core, part of Malabar, and Coimbatur. It ,Caraloondy and thence to Bey pore, 
is mentioned in Ptolemy, and may have ex- Teeroowalay or Teermoulay is a hill near 
isted at the commencement of the Christian Mambaat Angady, about 150 feet above the 
era. It spread, atone time, over the greater level of the Boypore river. In theTeeroowam- 
part of Carnata, but was subverted in the bady division of Pol wye, north of fcheBeypore 
tenth century, and its lands partitioned river is a mountain stream which, descend- 
among the surrounding states. ing the ghauts to the left of tho road througb’ 

Gold is largely washed out of the sands the Tamberclierry pass, runs through the 
of the Arliporamboor* river, a feeder of the Tambercherry and Pal wye districts an^ forms 
Todakul river; of the Arankyum river a junction with the great Bey pore rivbrbe- 
disembogning at Caralondy ; at the Beypore tween Pauroor and Sherwaddu, and opposite 
river, gold is found in the beds of the several to Mapborana, in the Ernaad Talook. 
branches of this river which flow through Iu Wynaad,above the ghauts,gold is found 
the Nelamboor valley, before they all unite in Parkmeetil, a higher table land, between 
above Mambaat Augaddy. The Caratnpoya Manantody and Nambollaootta, at a place 
or Oarambye river rises like the Ponapoya, called Chollyode in Nonana^id and Nillialnm 
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MALABAR NIGHT-SHADE. MALABATHRUM. 

and Ponany in Moopeyanaad, it is likewise MALABAR NUT, fruit of AdhatoSa va- 
found at Devalla and its immediate vicinity sicJX, syn. of Jnsticia adhatoda. 
in Nambollacotta. Along the Malabar coast, MALABAR POINT, in Bombay, here, 
at every seaport town, oocoanut day, is one are the rains of a very ancient black stone 
.of the great feasts. It occurs in August, temple, and many fragments strewn about 
and is supposed to mark the termination of with a variety of images sculptured on them. 
theS.W. Monsoon,tlie date wlieuthe nj^viga- Below the point among the rooks, thejte is a 
tibn of the sea is open, and when the hindoo cleft well 4nowii to the natives, and esteem- 
trader may very safely trust his ships and ed very sacred. Here the believing Hindu, 
goods to the ocean. At Bombay, the natives obtains regeneration or a second birth. He 
clad in their holiday attire, go in proce.ssioTi comes to tlie spot and deposits all his 
from their houses in the town to the sea- clothing, then passing through tlm aperture 
shore, preceded by ba\ids of musie. On the he is supposed to be born again, and ablution 
beach, numerous ceremonies are performed in the tank and gifts to the priests completes 
over a cocoanut, generally covered with the washing away of Ids sins. Chow. Chotv^ 
gold and silver leaf, whicli is then cast into and 01. See Yoni. 

the sea as an offering by the principal per- MALA.BAR SAGO-PALM. Eng. Cary- 
son present. Every trader or boat-owner ota iirens.— Llnv, 

there makes a similar offering on his own MALABATHRI TAMAL APATIIRI, 
account. Many of the lower classes of leaves of CiTmamomnm tainala. 
natives swim or wade in, to hsh out the co- MALABATHRUM, a name which occurs 
coannts ; and as during the scramblo, some frerjuently among the writings of the ah- 
of them often receive severe knocks from cieuts, and which was applie(i to a leaf im- 
the cocoanuts, which are tiirown in by per- ported from India, whence it was likewise 
sons in the crowd,.there is generally a good called Iv^lkSu^ and also simply Folinm. 

deal of laughter, noise and excitement. The It was employed by them both as a medicine 
first boat of the season generally puts to and as a perfume. From it there was pre- 
sea directly after, gaily decorated ,with pared both au oil and a wine by inacera- 
streamers. In former days, the chief civil tion of the leaves in these menstrua. Many 
functionary at tlie E. I. Company’s factories, fabulous statements accompany the earliest 
at such places as Tanna, Surat, and Broacli accounts, as that of Dioscorides, by whom 
used to attend and sometimes cast in the it is stated that by some they are thought 
first cocoanut •, but this practice was to be tlio leaves of the Indian Nand ; that 
long since stopped by orders from the Court they arc moreover found floating'oii Indian 
of Directoes, and no servant of Govern- marshes, htk] that they grow without roots 
ment is now allowed to take any part‘in (lib i., c. 11), and that (lib. ii c. 10) ibis 
any such ceremony. —Madras Lit, Joiirn, by feeding on them that the animal afford- 
Eljohinstone's History of Iiidki., p. 414. Chow ing the Onychia or Utiguis Odoratus of the 
ChoWy p. 290. See India, Jains, Jews, Ke- ancients, becomes aromatic. In the works 
rala, Kummaler, Laccadives, Marco Polo, of the Arabs, Saduj is given as the syno- 
Musiris, Nicolo-di-Conti, Polyandry, Rrin, nyme of Malabathrum; and Saduj, both in 
Scholastikos, Sri-sampradaya, Toor. Persian works and in India, is applied to Tej- 

MALABAR BRAHMAN is the chief Fat, orTej-bal, or the leaf of the Tej, which 
priest at Kedarnath. is a species of Cinnaniomura, C. albiflornra, 

MALABAR BLACKWOOD. Dalbergia growing in the dense forests of the valleys 
latifolia.— lioxh. ^ of the Himalaya, which extend from Rung- 

MALABAR CARDAMOMS. See Garda- pore to the Deyra Doon in 30® N. lat. Dr, 
mom. « Hamilton found the same name applied to a 

MALABAR CREEPER. Ipomoea tube- very nearly allied species, the C. taraala. 
rosa. Both species, as also C. aroniafcicum, most 

MALABAR HEMP. Eng. Crotalaria probably yield the leaves which were so 
juncea. highly esteemed in ancient times, and are 

MALABAR HILL. With the exception still as expensively employed in eastern 
of Malabar and Worlee Hills, oil the western, countries, and may be founrf in every 
and Chinchpoogly hills on the eastern, shore, Indian bazaar under the names of Tej, 
the land in Bomba.y is very flat, and a very or Tej-Pat, or Tej-bal or by the Arabic name 
large area is still below the level of the sea of Saduj-Hind. They are analogous in all 
at high water and is annually flooded during respects to bay-leaves produced by the 
the rainy season. Lauras nobllis, and are in fact the bay- 

MALABAR NIGHT-SHADE, Basella leaves of India. The name Malabathrum no 
rubra. , doubt is derived from Tamala-patrUi or 
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!!paTna!a-leaf, as was first indicated by Gar¬ 
cias :—“ Appellant autem Indi folium Tama- 
lapatra qnam vocemGreeci etLatini imitantes 
corrupte Malabiithrum nuncuparunt.’* These 
are brought from the interior of almost in¬ 
accessible forests, and necessarily stripped 
from the branches fur the facility of carri¬ 
age; hence,, most probably, originated the 
fables with which their ejirly accounts are 
accompanied. Some of the early writers 
after the Portuguese discoveries took tlie 
pan or betel leaf for the mahi.batlirum of the 
ancients, but the physician Garcias da 
Horta, in liis wrirk on the aromatics of 
India (lirst published at Goa in lo6d), point¬ 
ed out that nuilaba thrum was the Tamala- 
patra, the leaf of a species of cassia. 
— O'tShnwjiines^fy JUmkj. Dlapen. Gyc. 

Yule Oathay I p. cxlv, Foioelly p. 802. 

MALAGA Malay. Kmblica .officinalis 
Guerin. 

MALACCA. Except Goa, Malacca was 
the earliest European 'settlement in the 
east. The province, at one time the 
gi*eat“ emporium of trade from the in nu¬ 
merable islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, has seen many changes since it 
was wrested from Mahomed Sliali by ,tUe 
Portuguese in 1511. After remaining in 
quiet po.Hsession of Portugal for 130 years, 
it fell into the hands of the Uiitch, who held 
it for 74 years, when the British took posses¬ 
sion and their first act was,at an expense of two 
lacs and fiixty thousand liupees, to demolish 
the Fort, erected at a vast cost by the 
Portuguese and much improv^ed by the 
Dutch. In 1818 Malacca was again ceded 
to the Dutch, wlio finally exchanged it with 
the British for Bencoolen and other settlo- 
meuts in Sumatra; in 1825 the Britisli by 
treaty with the Dutch agreed to hold no 
possessions in the Archipelago, south of the 
Equator, and the Dutch, vice vei'sa, north 
of the Equator. TJio approach to Malacca 
from Penang cannot be excelled in 
picturesque beauty. On one side the 
steamer skims along the Malay coast, the 
treble peaked mount Ophir 4,000 feet high 
and other high-lands are in the distance ; 
on the other she passes through a cliaiu of 
beautiful Isles, wooded to the water's edge so 
low, that they appear- like masses of verdant 
bashes growiug out of the ocean. Malacca oc- 
cupie.s a crescentic Bay. A street of substantial 
two storied houses faces the sea, forming 
one horn of the crescent, erected from the 
debris of the old Fort by the ruler over the 
settlement at the time, as a private specula¬ 
tion, A river navigable for small boats for 
twenty miles runs down the centi’o of the 
crescent and on the right bank the native 
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town is built. To the left of the first line 
of houses is the remains of the fort gateway 
decorated with the Portuguese and Dutch 
arms—and on the summit of a conical hill 
rising behind the houses, is the ruined 
church of St. Marie, in which are tomb 
stones from the year 1595 downwards, and 
the remains of the citadel which formed the 
centre of the Fort, the British turned the 
old church into a powder magazine. 
Malacca is the favorite resting place 
fur the Straits Chinese. So soon as they 
have made a little moftey they retire to lay 
their bones there. Many of them speak 
English fluently and in commercial deal¬ 
ings they are running a close race with 
the merchants from civilized Europe. 
With their own ships they carry the pro¬ 
duce from the islands around either for 
barter or for sale at Singapore, or for 
shipment to England and they are as liberal 
in their commercial transactions as they 
are bountiful in their charities. 

The town of Malacca is situated.on the 
Malay peninsula, at the mouth of a small 
river flowing into the Straits of Malacca-, in 
long. 10*2® 12' east, lat. 2® 14' nor.th. 

and the Malacc.a province on the western 
sea-board of the Malayan peninsula, has a 
sea frontage of 43 miles. Malacca derives 
its name, according to Malay history, from 
the Malacca free. In 1547, the salvation 
of tljis city from fhe Achinese was ascribed 
to the sudden appearance of Saint Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of India, who was then 
on liis pilgrimage through the East, and had 
recently made 600 or 700 converts among 
the pearl fishers of Manaar. At the period 
of hi.s arrival, Malacca was threatened by a 
formidable invasion frorn the opposite island 
of Sumatra which was delayed though not 
abandoned. 

Malacca alone, of the three Straits stations 
has a name in history; it being not impro¬ 
bable as is tiiought, that it is the eastern ex- 
t^’ernity of what was known as Ophir to the 
ancient Hebrews, or Sc>^)liir to the authors 
otthe Septuagint version, whither the fleets 
of Hiram and Solomon voyaged on their 
trading expeditions. In various parts of 
the First Book cf Kings are notices 
of the productions of Ophir. ‘ And they 
came to Ophir, and fetched from, thence 
gold, four hundred ^nd twenty talents. 1 1 And 
tlie navy also of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, bi'ought in from Ophir 
great plenty of almug trees, and precious 
stones.’ ‘ Once in three years calme the navy 
of Tarshisb, bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks.* The learned dis- 
pate as to the situation of Ophir. Some 
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oontetid that the Eastern part of Africa 
called Zanqnebar and Mozambique, 
where there is a region called Fura, produc¬ 
ing gold* was the Ophir or the Tarshish of 
the East. Spain being that of the West. 
Others believe that the district of Oman in 
Eastern Arabia, where is a place called A1 
Ophir, is meant; and others say that India 
and Ceylon are to be understood. But 
although it is said, that the Queen of Sheba 
(the present country of the Habshi or Abys- 
sinians and the southern parts of Arabia) 
came to see Solomon with great stores of’ 
gold, precious stones, and spices, it is no¬ 
where said that these, at least the gold and 
precious stones were the productions of 
Sheba. As Sheba lay contiguous io the 
gold regions of Africa and not far from In¬ 
dia, it does not seorft at all improbable that 
she obtained these precious articles by trade 
with those countries. A production pecu¬ 
liar to the Archipelago is the carnplior tree 
Dryobalanops camphora, one of the most 
gigantic and lofty of the great trees of the 
forests, which so densely clothe these islands. 
The trunk often rises 120 feet before it 
branches out, with a girth a f<|w feet above 
the ground of 25 feet. A single trunk would 
form a most magnificent pillar or column. 
The timber is so plentiful, that ‘ terraces* 
or ‘ highways’ being made of it appears no¬ 
thing improbable; it is also valuable, being 
fragraut and lasting. An extensive trade 
has always been carried on in it. Tlie word 
‘ almug* etymologically leads to the idea 
of the wood having the appearance of coral, 
and ‘ algum’ may show that the wood was 
either resinous, or produced some resin. 
The timber of the camphor tree is resinous 
in quality, produces the most valuable cam¬ 
phor known, and has a fresh, pale red tinge 
much resembling that of the common coral. 
Here, then, in the camphor tree, wc may 
find the qualities and appearance of the 
‘ almug’ or ‘ algum tree.’ Camphor is not 
strictly speaking, a resin; it is rather a 
solid volatile oil. Josephus expressly says 
that the Aurea Chersonesus the Ophir 
of Solomon’s time. Kini Ballu (the Chinese 
widow) is the name of the highest mountain 
in Borneo. Within the limits of the British 
province of Malacca are several productive 
mines of tin and gold, Which are worked by 
thousands of Chinese and Malay miners. 
But the principal mines of both gold and tin 
exist in and about Mount Ophir. The depth 
of the gold mines is from 70 to 200 feet, and 
the process of pounding the rock and wash¬ 
ing the gold dust is simple and rude. The 
tin is worked from lowlands at the depth of 
a few feet, and some of the ores are so rich, 
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that they coufain about 80 per cent, of ihe 
metal. The whole Malayan Peninsula, 
from Perak and Quod a (Kedah) on the 
North to the islands of Carimon and Banca^ 
winch were once probably connected with 
the main laud, in the South, is one rich 
deposit of tin. Tho population of the 
whole province is about 80,000 that of 
the town being a third of the above num¬ 
ber; Of the town popularion not many 
are Malays, tliey arc cliieHy to bo found 
in the country ; but there are about 12,000 
Chinese, 5,000 Kling, 8,000 Christians 
(Dutch and Portuguese,) 1,000 Bengali 
(cliieOy convi(’ls and their descendants,) 
and about 1,000 of the various j-aees of 
tho Archipelugo and Arabs.— Newhold^ Bn*- 
hsh Settlements Yol. i. p. 108. 1 

Christianity in India^ ii. iii. 188; ^hbe du 
Bois, 3. St. Johnls Indian Archipelago Vol, 
i. p. 162. C(fL liev. No. 73 Sept. 186i p. 49- 
57 Low's Sarawak. See Jakun, Johore, 
Leedes, Koenig, Marco Polo, Monsoon, Ke¬ 
dah, Pulopi.sang, Phyllantlms emblica. 

MALACCA BEAN. Eng. fruit of Ana- 
cardium oceideniale. Marking Nut. See 
Balazar. 

MALACCA CANE the Heo-tau of Cochin- 
China, is the long iuternodes of the Calamus 
scipiounm of Lonreiro, of which a thousand 
roach Liverpool annually, to form walking 
sticks. The late Pr. Griffith believed these 
cancs to be produced from the Calamus 
scipionum, the Heo-tau of Cochin-China. 
'I'hey do not occur about Malacca, but are 
imported from Sink, on the opposite coast 
of Sumatra. Some of them are simply 
mottled or clouded, others of a brown colour, 
ill consequence, it is said, of tlieir having 
been smoked. The most slender specimens, 
with tho longest internodes, are the most 
valued.— Seemnn. 

MALACCA CINNAMON. See Cinnamon. 

•MALACCA CIVET. Eng. Syu. of Viver- 
ricula Malaccensis, 

MALACCA FORT, or tho Church on the 
hill, is m iat. 2 <=> 18' N., long. 102 ® 15'E. 
The country a few miles inland, is formed 
of undulating bills, moderately elevated, 
called Malacca Hills, and 7^ leagues E. by 
N. J N. From it rises the high mountain 
Goonong Ledang, called also Queen Mount 
also Mount Ophir, about 7,000 feet high. 
In the entrance of the Strait of Malacca, 
near the Nicobar and Acheen Islands and 
betwixt them and Junk Ceylon, there aro 
often very strong ripplings, particularly, in 
the S. W. Monsoon. There is no perceptible 
current, yet the surface of tho water is impell¬ 
ed forward by some cause. They are seen in 
calm weather approaching from a distance 
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iri the night their noise is heard from a MALA-EftlKATA. Tel. Celastrus paui- 
oonsiderable distance before they are near, culata.— 

alarming to persons unacquainted with them, MALAGA.. See Abu-Abidullah, * 

for the broken water makes a great noise MALAGASI. See India, 

when the vessel is passing through it. MALAGUETA or Grains of Paradise, is 

They beat against a ship with great violence, also written Mellighetta, Malagueta, Ma- 
and pass on, the spray coming on deck, and niglietta and has been applied sometimes 
a small boat could not always resist the to two kindred species of Amomum ex- 
turbulence of these remarkable ripplings.— ported from different parts of the West 
Horshurgh. African coast (Arq. Granurn Paradasi and 

MALACCA SAMBRANL Tam. Ben- Am. Melegucta) and sometimes to the seeds 
jamin. the Unona Ethiopica or Ethiopic pep^ 

MALACCA STRAITS. See Indin. per. It appears to be one of the former 

MALACHIA, (?) H. A class of thieves whicli Gerardo and Mattioli describe 


and dishonest persons in Bengal, now 
apparently extinct.— Bang, iteg. 22, 1793. 

MALACHITE. The mines of Siberia, at 
Nichne Tagilsk have afforded great quan¬ 
tities of this ore. A mass paidly disclosed 
measured at top 9 feet by 18 feet; and the 
portion uncovered contained at least half a 
million pounds of pure malachite. Other 
noted localities are Chessy in France, Sand- 
lodgo in Shetland, Schwartz in the Tyrol, 
Cornwall, Australia, and the island of Cuba. 
This mineral receives a high' polish, and is 
used for inlaid work, and also ear-rings, 
snuff-boxes, and various ornamental articles. 
It is not much prized in jewellery. Very 
large masses are occasionally obtained in 
Russia, which'are worked into slabs for 
tables, mantel pieces, and vases, which are 
of exquisite beauty, owing to the delicate 
shadings and radiations of colour. In the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 there were magni¬ 
ficent specimens of this material in the shape 
of doors and vases sent thither by the Em¬ 
peror of Russia. At Versailles there is a 
room furnished entirely with tables, chains, 
&c., wrought in malachite, and the same 
are to be found in other European palaces. 
At Nichne Tagilsk, a block of malachite 
was obtained weighing 40 tons. Malachite 
is sometimes passed off in jewellery as tur¬ 
quoise, though easily distinguished by its 
shade of colour and much inferior hardness. 
It is a valuable copper ore when abundant, 
but it is seldom melted alone, because the 
metal is liable te escape with the liberated 
volatile ingredient, cai’bonic acid. In India 
it ia rarely worn as a gem and only by 
Europeans. It occurs abundantly in the 
copper mines in Australia.— JJJng. Ctjc, j). 
134. 

MALACHIUS, one of the Coleoptera of 
Hoiig Kong. , 

MALACOCERCUS. See Bird^ 
MALACOLOPHUS. See Picidee. 
MALAOOPTERYGII ABDOMINALES. 
Seq Cyprinidas: Fishes* 


as the greater Cardamoms or melegette, for 
Gorarde states they were said to come from 

Ginny,” and were called in England 

(jraines of Paradise’’ the graua-paradisi 
of authoT’s.— Yule Gathny I p. 88. 

MALAI. Tam. A hill. 

MALAI ARASAR Tam. lit. Hill Kings, 
a^tribe dwelling on the hills of Malabar. See 
Kadcr. Male Arasar. 

MALAI CAURA I. Tam. Canthiuni 

nitons ? 

MALAIEUR. See Job ore. 

MALAI ¥^ONJI MARAM. Tam. Cul- 
lenia excelsa.— W. Ic. 

MALAITI a kind of arable land. 

MALAKA AMROOL, Bbng. Eugenia 
Malaccensia.— Lhm. 

MALAKA-JAN JI, Beng. Aldrovanda 
ve.sicnlo.SH.. 

MALAKA KAYA PENDALAM. Dios- 
corea bu I hi (bra, L. The large bulbiferous 
species introduced from the Straits. 

MALAKA PELA, Maleal. Paidium 
pomiferum, Linn, 

MALA KARA, Sans, from mala, a neck¬ 
lace, and kreo, to make. 

MAL-AKURA, Beng. Eleusine Indica. 

MALLAMMA, See Hindu. 

MA LA-MAI, Burm. Cardiospermum 
halicacabum.— Linn, 

MALAMIUN an order of darvesh, sup¬ 
posed to resemble speculative masons. 

MALAM KOLLE ? a kind of wax pro¬ 
duced from the wild plantain.— Jour Ind, 
Arch. No. vi-xii. June, December, 1858 p. 267. 

MALAN. Hind. Edwardsia Hydaspica, 
takht-rnalanga, Hind. Nepeta elliptica, 
tukhm-malanga, Hind. Lallemantia roy* 
leana, also Salvia pumila. 

MALANG, H. A mahommedan mendi¬ 
cant who lets his hair grow loose and un¬ 
combed. 

MALANGI. Beng. H. A salt maker. 

M A LANKA. See Kala Priyanath. 

MALANOS. See Mindanao. 

MALAPOO DYE. See Dyes. 
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MALLAPURAM. The city of fhe 
Mai la. According to tlio Mackenzie MSS, 
Malla is tlio patronymic title of a northern 
tribe of mountain chiefs, who sprang from 
the aboriginal inhabitants, and who were 
non-Aryan. The Khond, it appears now call 
themselves Mallaru,' According to the in¬ 
scription near the Varalisvami temple, it 
was also known as Janonathapura, a name 
possibly indicating Jaina ascendancy. The 
idea of Dr. Babington is that the place 
was first procured by the bramiiis as an 
Agrahara, and that they employed stone¬ 
masons at their own cost from time to time 
to ornament tlie rocks with tlic excav/itions 
and sculptures wliich we now find. Brah¬ 
mins apply the legend of Mahabali to 
Malla, the king of Mallapuram and identify 
the one with the other. According to 
the legend, Mahabali was a rajah, living 
ill the trefa-yuga, who by penance and 
austerity had obtained possession of the 
whole universe, including heaven, earth and 
hell, so that he was a universal niouarch. 
He became so elated by his greatness, that ' 
he omitted to perform the customnry religi¬ 
ous ceremonies to the gods. Vishnoo, in 
order to check the influence of so bad an 
example, became incarnate in the person of 
a wretched looking brahmin dwnvf, and in 
tin’s form appearing beforeMaliabali asked as 
a boon as much of his wide possessions fis he 
could pace in three steps. This the kiiig rca- 
dily granted, upon which.the dwarf grew 
larger, and (fontinned to expand till he filled 
the whole universe, thus depriving the inso- 
lentmonarch of all lii.sposses.sioiisoxct.‘])t Iiell, 
which he was allowed to keep. Tliis legend 
probably represents the victory ol’hindoos of 
the vaishnava sect over some powerful iiou- 
Aryan king. But the application of it to 
the king of Mamallaparam iiatai’ally leads 
ns to conclude that there must have been 
some similarity between him and the asura 
Mahahali. 

The shore temple is so close to tlio sea 
that the surf in the calmest weather dashes 
against the door way. This and the usual 
stone pillar in front of such temples lying in 
the sea, as well as fragments of images, large 
quantities of stone, and broken bricks lying 
about, some partially buried in the sea, 
plainly show that at one time buildings 
existed to the east-ward which have been 
desti'oyed and overwhelmed by the sea. 
The situation of this temple, therefore, and 
the remains of ruins towards the sea, plain¬ 
ly indicate an eiucroachnient of the sea, and 
traces of a large city destroyed by the sea 
are confirmed by tradition. ‘ Besides the, 
tradition it is stated in the catalogue of the 
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Mackenzie MSS. that the whole coast from 
Mailapur, or St. Thome, down to Mamalla- 
puram was overflowed by the sea, and that 
many towns were destroyed, and this tra¬ 
dition is confirmed by the appearance of a 
ruined city about two miles north of Mamalla- 
pnrara. That there has been a great con¬ 
vulsion of nature is proved by the un¬ 
finished state of the temples, and the great 
rent in one of the largest ratha. These 
celebrated rock sculptures at Mavalivaram, 
are commonly known to Europeans as the 
“ Seven Pagodas” but the sculptures 
cannot be older than the 13th century 
of our era. The mythology of the figures 
is Aryan, cliiefly taken from the Maha- 
bharata, and the language of some of 
the inscriptions is Sanscrit, which plainly 
proves the predominant influence of the 
bralirninical priesthood. The Rev. W. Taylor 
states, it is beyond doubt that before the 
time of Kulattuiiga Cholen, and his ille¬ 
gitimate son Adondai (about A. D. 1200) 
the whole district bounded on the north 
by the Pennar, on the south by the Palar, 
on the cast by the sea, and on the west by 
the ghats, was dwelt in by half-civilized 
people termed Kurumbar, who had embraced 
the Jaina religion, brought to them fron^ 
the north. Allowing, then, a period of 100 
years for the brahmins to eradicate Jainaism 
and establish their authority, the date of the 
oldest temples, the ratlias, cannot be placed 
earlier tlian tlio 13th century, of the Chris¬ 
tian era. Borne of the sculptures are 
probably much later. The good state 
of preservation in which they are, and 
the freshness of the workman’s chisel 
! observable here and there, as well as the 
) legibility of the inscriptions, all tend to 
I show that they cannot bo very old. Mava¬ 
livaram in ancient times seems to have been 
a large city, the capital of a kingdom, and 
the seat of the ruling sovereign. In the 
Sthalapnrana, written in Sanscrit, the name 
is simply Mallapuri. But in the inscription 
near the 'Varashvami temple, it is enlarged 
into Maliarnallapuram by pre-fixing the San¬ 
scrit adjective Maha. Mallapuri means the 
city of Malla. 

MALARIA. It has been remarked along 
the Mahavelliganga, a few miles from Kandy 
that during the deadly season, after the 
subsidence of the rains, the jungle fever 
generally attacks one face of the hills through 
which it winds, leaving the opposite entirely 
exempted, as if the poisonous vapour, being 
carried by the current of air, affected only 
those aspects against which it directly im- 
pinged. The most malarious part of India, 
is the Therai near the Himalayas. 
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MALATAFAT, An, AUeiineniiH;. 

MATjATI find MADHAVA is the title of 
a Hindu drama, in which the social life of 
the race is largely represented. Malati 
puts on her bridal dress in presence 
uf the deity. It was customary also 
amongst the Greeks for the intended bride 
to pay her a'do7’ation to some deity before 
her marricge, usually to Diana; but at 
Athens no vii’gin was allowed to be married 
before worshipping Minerva, who, was the 
tutelary deity of the city. Madhava’s pas¬ 
sion is described as 

Heard, felt, and Reen, possoRSOB every ihonglit, 
Malati alone, fills every sense, and pants iu every 

vein. 

The passion of Malati is equally intense 
with that of Juliet; but her unconquerable 
reserve, even to the extent of denying her 
utterance to him she loves more than life, is 
a curious picture of the restraint to wliich 
the manners of hindu women were subjected 
even.whilst they were in enjoyment, as ap¬ 
pears from the drama, of considerable p(?r- 
sonal freedom. Megasthenes tells us that 
the Indians of his time did not comrauniente 
their metaphysical doctrines to women, 
thinking that, if their wives understood 
their doctrines and learned to bo indiflerent 
to pleasure and pain, and to consider life 
and death as the same, they would no longer 
Continue to be the slaves of others. We find 
from the later ceremonial sntras (Sraiita 
and Grihya surra) that women were not al¬ 
lowed to learn the sacred songs of the 
Vedas, the knowledge of which constituted 
one of the principal acquirements of a brah¬ 
man* before ho was admitted to the perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifices. Mann, ix and 18 
says “ women have no business with the text 
of the Vedas, thus is the law fully seKied ; 
having therefore no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful womem 
must be as foul as falsehood itself and this 
is a fixed rule.'" Tiie practice of tlio wife J 
worshipping the husband is very ancient. 
In the drama styled Ratna vali or the neck¬ 
lace, Vasavadatta, alter worshipping the 
image of the deity, her attendant sa 3 ^s 

“The worship of the divinity concluded,be 
pleased madain to pay adoration to your lord. 

Vasava, Where are the flowers and un¬ 
guent ? 

Kanch, Hero madam. 

On which Vasavadatta worships the king. 
This is conformable to the Bhavishyottara 
Purana, which directs, “ Having offered 
adoration to the mind-born divinity, let the 
wife worship her husband, with ornaments, 
flowers, and raiment. Thinking interualiy 
with entire complacency, * this is the god of 
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Jove-.’ Vol mpp. 67,122, 275. 

AJulhr Hindu Literature. 

MALATI, Sansc. Aganosma Roxh, G, Don. 
also Echit.es caryophyllata, R. ii. 11 and Jas- 
minum grandiflorum. 

MALATI A, a city of Cappadocia, the 
birth-place of Mar-Grigorius. 

MALATIYAH. See Mesopotamia. 

MALATI YAIIALU. Cryptolesi.s ? pau- 
ciflora it. The Konda Doraln call it Malati- 
like climber. 

MALA ERIK AT A, Celastrus paniculata. 
--Wllld. 

MALATKIKAKAM. Sans. Lemon grass. 

MALA-TJIINAKANG. Sans. Audropo- 
gon schamantbus.— Linn. 

M A LAVA. Sec Inscriptions; 

MALAVISCUS POPULNEUS. Gcert. 
Syn. of Thespesia populnea.— Jjam. 

MALAYA. Tam. The name of a moun¬ 
tain range, in the peninsula of India, com¬ 
monly called the Western Ghauts. The 
word is probnbly derived from the Dravi- 
di.'in word MalaT a hill. 

MALAYALA. The name of .a Dravidian 
people, and their language, occupying part 
of the Western coast of the peninsula of 
India. See Ilravida, Malayalam. 

MALAYAN DUGONG. See Dugong. 

MALAY CAMPHOR. Camphor of Dry- 
obalanops camphora. 

MALAY CAUKAY. Tam. Canthium ni- 

ions. 

MALAY CHUCAN PALL AM. Tam. 
Xanthochvmus. sp. * 

MALAY KAIMAiSTIS. Cinnamon. 

MALAY KLOOVY. Tam. Protium can- 

datum. 

MALAY KONJI MARAM. Tam. Culle- 

nea excelsa. 

MALAY men average 5 ft. 3 in. high. They 
are far more gallant than the natives of other 
parts of the east and those they love, they 
also re.spcct. Their dress is the baju or 
jacket, generally white; the slnar, short 
trowsers, and sarong, or petticoat, with the 
saputangau or coloured handkerchief round 
the head. The women are generally fairer 
than the men, with soft lustrous eyes, and 
long drooping lashes. They use the sarong 
falling from under the arras, and the kabia 
a long loo.se robe open in front and falling 
from one of the shoulders, to within one or 
two inches of the ground. 

The Malays were not originally coerced into 
mahomedanism, nor have instances of violent 
conversion, such as the recent one of many 
of the Batta by the padris in Sumatra, been 
frequent in later times. The Arabs and 
other mabomedan missionaries ooueiHated 
the natives of the country, acquired their 
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la^^a^e, followed their luanners, inter- post-tixecl in a contracted form to the verb, 
married with them, and, melting into the Some ot‘ the post-fixes are also made honori- 
mass of the people, did Hob, on the one fic by slight euphonic changes. The Mala* 
hand, give rise to a privileged race, nor on yalim is spolceu by about 2^ millions, and 
the other to a degraded caste. Their superior!- the Tula, on the sea-border somewhat to 
ty of intelligence and civilization was em- the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 
ployed only for the insfcruoticm and conver- Ail along the southern portion of the 
siou of a people, the current of whoso reli- West Coast, a largo part of the population 
gious opinions was ready to be directed into is to a great degree of foreign blood. The 
any channel into which it was skilfully di- Mappila in N. Mahtbar write Malayalam 
verted. They were merchants as well as with the Arabic character but with addi- 
the Europeatis, but never dreamt of having tioual vowel marks for e, o, and i, and some 
recourse to the iniquitous measure of plunder- of the consonants have additional dots. In 
iug the people of the produce of their soil S. Malabar they use the old Tamil character 
and industry. This was the cause which led called <suQi^y^&m vattezhuttu. The origin 
to the success of the mahomedaus, and it of the Mappila is explained by the fact that 
was naturally the very opposite course which till lately Tyatti or women of the Tiya 
led to the defeat of the Christians. The race did not lose caste by forming connec- 
Europeans in the Indian Archipelago have tions with rich and respectable foreigners, 
been just what the Turks have been in Eu- Since two or three liave risen in theOovern- 
rope, and the consequences of the policy pur- ment service to position (one was a Deputy 
sued by both may fairly be quoted as Collector) they have put a stop to this prac- 
parallel cases.**— Gmivfurd^s HU'tory of the tice. The Mappila race have several times 
Indian Archipelago Vol. ii. p. 2,7^ E. D. p. risen in insurrection seemingly from agrarian 
276 /. I. A. No. V. May 1848. See India. j grievances. Hijiclu landlords kept the land 
MALAYALAM, or Malayarmais spoken 1 in their own hands or leased it out to the 
along the Malabar Coast on the western side | Mappila at high rents and then took advant- 
of the Ghats or- Malaya range of mountains age of legal rights to turn them out. The 
from the vicinity of Mangalore wi)ere it su- derivation of Mappila seems uncertain be- 
persedes the Canarese and the Tulu, to cause it is written Mappila and not Map- 
Trivandrum, where it begiirs to be super.sed- palhii or Mappilla, it may bo a corruption of 
ed by the Tamil. The people speaking it in some Arabic participle ? The ‘ Hill Kings^ 
the states of Travaucore and Cochin, and in called in Malayalam Male-arasnr, are lull 
the provinces of Malabar and Canara, are tribes inhabiting the Southern Ghauts. They 
estimated by Dr. Caldwell at two and a half .speak corrupt Malayalam iu the northern 
millions. The language, however, on tlie part of the range, where the M>ilayalam is 
Malabar Coast, is rapidly being driven out the prevailing language, and (jorrupt Tamil 
by the Tamil. The people who speak it are in the southern, iu the vicinity of Tamil 
of all the Dravidian races, the most exclusive speaking districts. riio term Malabar is 
and superstitious and shrink with most evidently derived from Malayala or Mala- 
eensitiveness from contact with foreigners, yam, meaning the hill country. Some 
though their coast, more than any part of writers indicate its origin as from the Arabic 
India, has been in all ages visited by the word Ma’abr, meaning the place of crossing 
tradersofotherlands, by Phoenicians, Greeks, over; but it is dangerous to - quit India for 
Jews, Syrian Christians, and Arab.s, and the derivations of Indian words. The Malaya- 
three last even formed permanent settle- lam language is spoken in the low country 
meets amongst them. Their retired cha- and along the western ghats from Cape 
raoter has led to the less scrupulous and more Comorin to the Chandagiri river. The 
adroit Tamilian people occupying all the lines people occupying that tract aro mostly 
of communication and monopolizing the settled but it has had several dynastic races, 
greatei^part of the public business and com- the Zamorin of Calicut, the Bibi of Canna- 
merce of the Malabar states. In a short time, noro, the rajah of Cochin, the rajah of Tra- 
perhaps, the Malayalam will only be known in vancoro, the Dutch liave held sway there, 
the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesses. Malaya- and the present pa^’amount power is the Bri- 
1am wits separated from the Tamil before the tisb. Adjoining the Malayalam district on 
latter was cultivated and refined, and, from the north, is the S. Canara district, in part 
brahminical influence, has since had an in- of which, around Mangalore, the Tula lau- 
fhsion of Sanscrit words more than in any guage is spoken, Canarese being the tongue 
■other Dravidian language, the fewest of such in general use. In this tract, the Kair race 
being in the Tamil. Iu all the southern Ian- occupy large holdings, the rajah of Travah* 
guages, save the Malayalam, the pronoun is core is a Nair, and there aro many of the 
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malayalam. 

sfcyled Mopla ov Mappilah; In 
South Malabar, descent; to sons is the law, 
buib m North Malabar, the Nair, the arfcizans, 
Caii>enter, brass-smitb, black*sinitb, gold¬ 
smith, the Tiyar, who are toddy drawers, 
and the Mookwa who are fishermen, are all 
polyandrists and descent of property goes in 
the female line. In North Malabar this law 
of descent is called'Maramaka tayam, and 
the mahomedan Mopla has conformed to 
this usage. In Canara, a similar law called 
Alya-Santana, or nephew inheritance pre¬ 
vails, and is in practice more strictly car¬ 
ried out than in North Malabar. In North 
Malabar, the adherents to Marumaka- 
tayamform united family communities termed 
Tarwaad. The senior member of wiintsoever 
branch is the headof the family and is termed 
Karnaven ; the other members are styled An- 
andraven. The remotest member is acknow 
ledged as one of the family and entitled 
to maintenance if living under subordination 
to the head of the family and taking part in 
their religious observances ; for the women 
there' is nothing analogous to the state of | 
widow-hood^as existing elsewhere,—whether, 
in alliance with men or not, they reside in 
their own families. The Nair marries before 
he is ten years of age, hut though he supports, 
he never associates with his wife, who receiv¬ 
es at her pleasure, any men, provided they 
be not of lower birth. Consequent on this 
form of descent, a Nair does not know who 
his father is. In law, property is held to vest 
in the females only : practically the males 
are co-sharers with the females. In default of 
males, females succeed to the management 
of the family property. In some families, the 
management devolves on them preferably 
to the males and the senior female takes it. 
There is, however, a growing tendency to 
convey property from father to sori, arising 
from the gradual abandonment of polyan- 
drism. The connubial connection in ques¬ 
tion is called in Malabar ‘‘ goona-dosham,” 
—“ goona,*’ good, “ Doshara,” evil(for better 
for worse) In Travancore, it is styled 
mtindu-vanga,’’ viz : mundu, cloth “vanga’' 
receiving, where the girl laken is of ripe age 
and her consent must be obtained. Personal 
acquaintance thus precedes the union. The 
hour selected is 8 p. m ; there is an assem¬ 
blage of friends ; the man presents the 
woman with a “ mundu’* or white muslin 
cloth, in a corner of which in North Mala- 
^rj a email sum of money is tied. The girl 
either goes to the man's house, or remains in 
her own and is visited by him there. Each 
party iauhrestrioted as to the number of such 
cdhh^Ctions that may bo formed, but these 
prdinarily do not exceed two or three. The 


MALAY TAHGHI VATR. 
descent being in the femalelitie, the parent- 
age of the father is immaterial. Tlie masrn** 
makatayam law Is not iolloWed in N^th 
Malabar by the Aka-Pod wal,a class of pagoda 
seiwarits, nor by the brahmins of North 
Malabar or of Canara, but in Travanebre 
law, only the eldest brother of a brahmin^s 
family is allowed to marry with his equal, 
and the other brothers form ether con¬ 
nexions. In the Tuluva country, the brahmin 
widow can devote herself to the temple, and 
reside outside or inside its walls. ^ If within 
the walls, she is a servant of the idol and 
receives the visits of men of her own caste 
only : the oifspring of such, if boys, arc 
called Moylar, and the girls are married to 
them. But if she elect to reside ontside 
the wall she must pay a monthly sum to the 
pagoda and may cohabit with any man of 
pure descent. he Mopla, written also Mn- 
piliai, possibly derived from the Tamil words 
ma, mother, pilla, a son, are all mahomedans, 
and are descendants of Arabs who visited or 
settled in Malabar, and Wilson supposes that 
the Malabar women who bore children to 
them, from such casual or permanent inter¬ 
course, ignorant as to who of the raefe of 
foreigners were the fathers, styled the chil¬ 
dren sons of mothers, but the probability is 
that the law of descensus ab utero, maru- 
raakatayam followed by the mothers was 
prevailing from prior ages. The Mopla are 
all large men, active, enterprising and pos¬ 
sess much landed property. They have 
been restless under British rule, and have 
repeatedly risen in insurrections but these 
have been local, and seem to have been 
I from agrarian grievances the result of the 
British being unacquainted with theii\pro- 
prietory rights iq the lands—JemrnaZ 
Indian Archipehtgo No. iv. and v. April and 
May 185. p. 2U). See Dravidiau, India, 
Kerala, Kuramaier, Mopla, Nair. 

MALAYAN. The designation of a caste 
of slaves in Kanara and Malabar. 

MALAYAN ESIA. Instead of the name 
Indian Archipelago which is too long, to 
admit of being used in an adjective or in ax^. 
ethnographical form, Mt. Earl at first sug¬ 
gested the term Indu-nesia but rejected it 
also in favour of Malayanesia*. The pcrely 
geographical term Indonesia, is suggested ^ 
by Mr. Logan as a short synonym for the 
Indian Islands or the Indian Archip " 
as we thus get Indonesian for Indian 
pelagian or Archipelagic^ a^d Indone^i^ft : 
for Indian Archipelagians or I^ian jEsl^d* ^ 
era, 

MALAY TANGHI VAYB. Tx», root 
of Sida lanccolata.' 
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MALDiVE ISLANDS. 

MALAY TAYNGA. Tam. Steroulia fee. 
tida. , ^ 

MALAY TOVABAI. Tam. Cajanaa In. 
dtotta. 

MALAYA LAND. See India. 

MALBAH ? village expenses. 

MALBHOJ ? a name given by the Bhot 
race to a fine rice of Assam. 

MAL BURUTB, Singu. flowered satin- 
wood ; Buruta, Chloroxylon swietenia.— 

MALCUANG. Hind. Salix alba. 

MALCOLM, Sir John, K. c. u., an officer 
of the Madras Army. He went as am¬ 
bassador to Persia, was employed with the 
army against Baji Row, peshwa, in the last 
Maharatta war, and afterwards was governor 
of Bombay. He was an active, able man, 
with much energy and great bon-hornniie. 
He greatly aided Colonel Kirkpatrick in the 
dispersion of the trained Frenoli armies 
of the Hyderabad Governinont. He accom¬ 
panied the Hyderabad armies when they 
advanced to aid in the siege of Seringapa- 
tam. After the battle of Assaye, at which 
he was not present, he was Resident at My¬ 
sore. He died ill July 18?13 in London. He 
wrote a history of Persia; History of Cen¬ 
tral India; Life of Clive. 

MALCOM, HOWARD. An American 
missionary and traveller, who published a 
history of his travels in Ava. 

MAL DA, a district and station town of 
Bengal, the station 191 miles from Calcutta. 
It is a small district N. W. of Rajasbye. 
The ruins of Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, are in this district. 

MALDEO, died S. 1671 (A. D. 1615), he 
bad twelve sons. His death formed an 
important epoch in the annals of the 
Rahtor race. Up to this period, the will 
had waited upon the wish of the gallant 
descendants of Sivn; but now, the banner 
of the empire floated over the ‘ panchranga*, 
the five coloured flag, which had led the 
Bahtor from victory to victory, and had wav¬ 
ed from |;ho sand-hills of Amerkot to the salt- 
lake of Sambhur; from the de.sert border¬ 
ing the Garah to the peaks of the Aravulli. 
Henceforward, the Bahtor princes were 
requirod to maintain a contingent of their 
proud vassals, headed by the heir, to serve 
at the MoguPs pleasure.— Tod's Eajaslhan, 
Vvl It p. 

MALBEYA. SeeMalwa. 

MALDIVB ISLANDS. A vast group 
ofi^latidiS in the Indian Ocean, estimated at 
tWisWe hundred; extending southward from 
lat, ;7® N., to 0® 42' S. The islands are 

formed into large groups which the natives 
call Atoll or Atollon. Of these there are 


MALE^ 

nineteen, and they appear to be the summits 
of coral mountains. The inhabitants arSii 
mahomedana, governed by a sultkn or king, 
and engage in trade and narigaties. The 
Maidive and Lakkadive islands have the 
Arabic alphabetj but their language is 
Singhalese. The group extend 466 geo. 
graphical miles in length and 46 or .48 
miles in breadth. Between the islands the 
water is of great depth but on the sur* 
rounding reefs the waves beat with great 
violence. The reefs have openings which 
admit ships to enter, and though the water 
inside the atolls, is generally shallow and 
Calm, the depth is sufficient to allow vessels 
to pass from one side to another. The 
number of the islands is supposed by the 
natives to be 1,200; but it is generally 
believed that there ai'O much more numer. 
ous. Mali the largest island, in L. 4’* 10 
N. and L. 73 40 E., is 7 miles in circum* 
Ihrence and contains about 2,000 people. 
There are four safe channels through the 
islands. The soil is sandy, all the islands 
are densely clothed with palm^, fig trees, 
bread fruit trees and a thick jnngle covers 
them all. Indian corn, sugarcane and 
millet-are grown in a few. Tliere are no sheep 
or goats, but there are a few cattle and the 
inhabitants live chiefly on fish' and cocoa- 
nuts. They trade with India, carryjjng, in 
boats, coooanuts, couries, salt-fish, cocoanut 
oil, coir, jaggery, coral, ornamental mats, 
tortoise shell and cowries, and import grain, 
cotton, silk and tobacco. The population of 
the latter group is estimated at 1,5(>,0()0 to 
200,000. They are all mahoraedans, who do 
not conceal their women. They are govern- 
ed by a ^uler, who is styles Sultan of the 
thirteen Atolls and twelve thousand Isles 
but who is tributary to tho British Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon. The people are quiet and 
inofiensive and little accustomed to war. 
The larger islands produce edible roots, 
fruits, and poultry and they traffic with Su- 
rnatra. The bread fruit, cocoanut aud fish 
are the chief food of the people —Memoir 
hy Lieuts. J. A, Yotmg and W, Ohristopher^ t 
N.y ift Bombay Geog, Trans, 1836-1838; and m 
Bombay re-print vol, i. 54. Enoye, BfiL 

MALDODA, Hind. Leucas cephalotis. 

MALDUNG, Hind. Ulraus erosa. 

MALDY. A fabric made at Maldah, of a 
mixture of silk and cotton, very durable and 
which washes well. It is exported through 
Sikkim to the North West provinces and 
Tibet. -Hoofcer 7ol. II p, 251. 

MALE, Hind. Fanicum antidotale. ^ 

• MALE of Cosmos is a region of Malabar* 

MALE. The Bajmahal hi 11s form a kind 6? < 
knot, at the extreme ^tern poiut of the Ml 
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MALE. ' 

Central Indi*, dividing fVom 

Jpebar and the Rajmahal people are knovm 
ae Male. They are to the east of the Oraon, 
hnt are entirely difihrent from their neigh- 
hours the Sonthal. They are better look* 
ing than the Sonthal. The &kin is dark, face 
broad, eye small, and lips thicker than those 
of the men of the pUins. Their language 
abounds in terms common to the Tamul and 
Telagu^ and contains so many Dravidian 
roots of primary importance, though it also 
contains a large admixture of roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects, that 
I>r. Caldwell considers it bad originally be¬ 
longed to the Dravidian family of languages. 
A brief vocabulary of the words of tlie tribe 
inhabiting the RHjmahal hills in Central In¬ 
dia, is contained in Vol. V. of the Asiatic 
Researches and Mr. Hodgson’s more com- 
plete collectii^ns prove the idiom of this 
tribe to be iu the main Dravidian. Test 
words show an identity of language among 
the Rajmahali on the east, and the Maria 
in the remote jungles down to the Godavery, 
add the Oond who live along the Satpura as 
far west as Nimar and Malwa. It is akin to 
that of the Oraon. Latham says Bedo is one 
^f their gods, and is the same as the Batho 
•of the Boda, the Potlang of the Kuki and 
Buddha, and their priesthood like that of the 

I 3odo consists ofDevianand Devasi. It was 
he%Male race, amongst whom Mr. Cleveland 
o successfully laboured to impart to them 
ettled habits. They have been successfully 
eclaimed, are quiet cultivators and formed 
he bulk of tlie corps known as the Bha- 
gulpore hill ranges. Ghatwall estates are 
particularly numerous in the Bhagulpur and 
Bherbhum districts adjoining the Rajraahal 
hills on either side. The estates pay no 
revenue,, but are held on the condition of 
guarding the passes against hill i*obbers, mur¬ 
derers and cattle-lifters. The Sonthal and 
Male or Rajmahali are regarded by Mr. 
Logan as a displaced portion of the prior 
inhabitants of the country. The Male and 
^Koltiibes are supposed by him to resemble 
the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay penin¬ 
sula, more than the Barman the Malay, or 
other Indonesian tribes. But the same typo 
as the Male atid Kol are fiund amongst 
Malay^s and Barmans, although generally 
softened, and the short and turned up nose 
are Binua, as also is the small stature and 
the Vertical, turned up bead. The Male or 
Siajtnahali are described as mostly very low 
iii stafcuPO, but stout and well proportioned. 
'There 1(^0 macy lesstlian 4 feet 10 inches 
perhaps more under 5 feet 8 than above 
ihatetandard, but d fei^t 8 indbes is abdut 
the average height of the men. Their nose 
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is flat and their lips thick, thdugh leSa ^so 
than the Kaflr of Africe^ kmt their Kps are 
thicker than those of the populations of ^the 
neighbouring plains. Buchanan Hamilton 
says that the features and obmpleKion ^ re¬ 
semble those of all the rude tribes whom he 
had seen on the hills from the Ganges to 
Malabar Their noses are seldom arched and 
are rather thick at the points, owing to their 
nostrils being circular. Bishop Heber says 
that the Male nose is rather turned up than 
flatrtish, but they are not so diminutive as 
the noses of the Tartar nations, nor flattened 
like those of the African negro. Their 
faces are oval and not shaped Itkeaiosenge, 
as those of the Cfdnese are. Their lips are 
full,bub not at all like those of the negro; 
on the contrary their mouths in general are 
very well formed. Their eyes, instead of 
being hid in fat and phiced obliquely like 
those of the Chinese, are exactly like those 
of the Europeans. Their women, though 
hard worked are far from having harsh fea¬ 
tures. Bishop Heber says that the Malay 
or Chinese character of their features is lost, 
in a great degree, on close inspection. The 
Male head like that of the Kol has more of 
an elongated oval than that of a lozenge 
shape. I'he forehead is not narrow and’ the 
lateral projection of the zygomata is com¬ 
paratively small. Nothing is said respect¬ 
ing the shape of the back of the head, a 
very important point in comparing Tura¬ 
nian tribes. The Male, or hill man is des¬ 
cribed by Captain S her will as much shorter 
than the Sonthal and 6f a much slighter 
make. He is beardless or nearly so, is not 
of such a cheerful disposition nor is he so 
industrious. In the mountains S. W. of 
Calcutta, are the Dhanga, Oraon, the Kol, 
the Lurka Kol or Ho, and the Khond. 

The Ho are a comparatively small tribe. 
Their country proper is the part of the 
Singbhum district, called Coleh'an, a series 
of fair and fertile plains studded with hills, 
It is about 60 miles from N. to S. and 
85 to 60 iu breadth, and has, to the South 
and S. E., the tributary estates Mohurbhun, 
Keonjur, Bonai and Gangpur,' inhabited by 
Urjrab speaking Hindus: to the east and 
uopfeh the* Bengali pergunnak of DbuL 
bhiim and district of Maubhum ; add 1;o 
the N. and N. E. the ‘ Hindi district • of 
Lobar laggah. ^ 

For the Male or Rajmahali, the WlOffteai^t- 
ern dialect, and those which it might fh^ve’ 
been supposed, were longest in ieontdbfc #ith 
the east Ga^gOtio, we have 
Major Roberts (A. R. iv. 1ST) aad‘ by 
Harder (in Mr. HodgsonV^sariepi ^rA, 
XVIIl, 553.) The Uraoa vocabulary 
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Oui^ely (Hodgeon’s^ series) liaa so 
mueii resemblance to tfce Male that ifc may 
safely? be set down as a dialect of the same 
lauguagci* It frequently agrees with the 
l^aje where it differs from the co-dialects, 
with which it is now in contact in Ohota 
Nagpur. This may be considered as con¬ 
firming the tradition of the Uraon that their 
original country was Rotas and parts of 
Bewa, or the hills along the northern bank 
of the Sone (to the southward of Benares). 
According to the tradition, they woi e driven 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic 
hindus into their native land, and ultimately 
settled T in Chota Nagpur, the country of 
the Kol tribe of Munda or Ho. At a latter 
period hindus pushed into .this territory, 
reduced the more civilized Uraon to slavery 
drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and even¬ 
tually forced them to migrate to the south¬ 
ward and eastward into the land of the 
Bhuian. The more northerly of the eastern 
emigrants pstssed out into the low country, 
and mixing with the Bhumij and Bhuian 
natives, formed the class of 'famaria. The 
more southerly moved into Singbhum, 
and Kolehan, living at peace with the 
Bhuian pre-occupants until tlie intrusion 
of Hindus from Marwar, who first leagued 
with the Bhuian against the Kol and 
-then with the Kol against the Bhuian, and 
finally appropriated iSingbhnm leaving Ko¬ 
lehan orHo-desam to the Kol or Ho, as this 
southern tribe call themselves. Remnants 
of the Kol ai’e still found to the northward 
nearer Chota Nagpur, and they appear to be 
also spread to the northward towards Raj- 
mabal. One tribe, the Sonthal, is found in 
Chota Nagpur and in the skirts and vallies 
of the Rfljmahal hills. It is enumerated by 
Mr. Stirling in his list of the Kol tribes of 
Cuttack, and according to Captain W. S. 
Sherwill its range is irora Cuttack through 
Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
teiTitory qf both .divisions of tlie eastern 
Vindbyan. The Raien, Male, and some 
others, are mot in'ferior to the Jut in labori- 
ousnese and* sobriety, although they aro in¬ 
ferior in, entei^prise and resolution. 

The Male and Uraon languages are main¬ 
ly Dravidian, and it is remarkable that 
although the Male are now confined to the 
N. Ei extremity of the Vindhya, where the 
Giing^ washes and bends round the chain, 
aoid^ftre eetMftrsted^om the South Dmvidian 
natiotie by the Kol race,' their language is 
])nik¥idiait thm the Kol itseifi The 
aimesuls^ fov instance, are 
tt, while those of the Kol are Gange- 
Hitiiabibyliii and tTlin^ Indiitn. The ex- 
piauatidlk is probably to be found in the cir- 
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cumstance of the Uraon and Male having, 
originally, formed an uninterrupted con*, 
tinnation of the Gond tribes and dialects^ 
that extended from the Godavery to the 
N. E. extremity of the Vindhya. The Kob 
again, must have formerly had a greater ex- 
tension either on the north, breaking through 
the Male Gondian bund, into the Gangeric 
valley, or on the south to the seaboard of 
Cuttack and the lower valley of tlje Ganges, 
where they would be exposed to theinfiuencs 
of maritime visitors and settlers, Ultra In¬ 
dian and Gangetic. But as both the Kol 
and tlie Male-Uraon are physically Ultra 
Indian more than Dravidiau, and the occu¬ 
pation ot'the Eastern Vindhya and the hills 
on the opposite side of the Gangetic valleyni 
by Ultra Indians implies that the valley 
itself was at onetime possessed by the same 
race, the simplest coneliision is^that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ulti'a Iiido- 
Dravidian population of the Lower Ganges 
and the highlands on its eastern margin. 
The peculiarities of Kol, when compared with 
the S. Dravidian, and the Male-Gondian or 
purer north Dravidian dialects, are chiefly 
glossarial .—Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
No. IV. and V. April and May 1853 pages 
front 19^ to 198. Tickdl J. A. S. 184-9 pp, 
694-7. Mr. Logan in Jl. In Arch. Latham 
Campbell, p 25 to 38. 

MALE, See Tsan-pe-iia-go. 

Male ARASAR, or hill kings, are small 
tribes of mountaineers on the hills in the ex¬ 
treme south of the Peninsula. They inhabit 
the range of ghats between Tinnovelly and 
Travancore, in small communities of five or. 
six families and probably do not exceed 600 
in all. Their huts consist of a few sticks ^ 
covered with bark and thatch. They live 
on wild forest products, but, since A. D. 
1850, they have been cultivating potatoes 
for their own family use. They have a few 
fowls and dogs. As a race they are diminu¬ 
tive and pot-bellied, their crania small, and 
pear shaped, rising to a point about the junc¬ 
tion of the occipital bone and the sagittal 
suture; a low retreating forehead, long,.fohg- 
led, black hair, flat nose, and small eyeSt 
They are averse to intercourse with straugewa* 
They catch wild animals with pits and traps . 
and use bows and arrows. They are a 
miserable body, low in the scale of oiviliea- 
tion. 

MALEBATHRUM, drug from the yvest 
coast of India. — Tennant*s Hindmstan Vol. L 
p. 133. 

MAHD KHAR a natron salt obtamiidf 
from the saline waters of the Loonar fadblil- 

MALBOAON, iw L. 20® 33^; N; 

86', E. in the Dekhan, on an afilttent 
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: 0irim# The mean height of the Tillage is 
1,587 feet.— Schlag. 

MALEGAWA, a bud hist temple at Kandj, 
contains the Delada or reputed tooth of 
Buddha. 

MALEI AVAREL Tam. Inga xylo- 
carpa. 

MALEIR KOTLAH a Cis Sutlej state has 
165 sq. miles, with a population of 46,200 
souls and a revenue of one lakh. The 
family came originally from Kabool. 

MALEK. In the first periods of maho- 
medenism, four Arabian doctors, Mulek, 
Ambel, Hauifee, and Sliafee, made 
memtaries on the original text of the Koran, 


which were adopted by sects, now severally I Clinical faith. 


MAL KANGI EANNL 

ratha country the Mali is distinguished by 
the article he ohiefiy cultivates, as Jiri- 
Mali, grower of cummin and other Aroma* 
tic seeds, Phulmali, grower of fiowers^ Ac, 

— Wihon. 

MALI a civil affix to the names of- bar¬ 
bers, as Das-mali, Ac.—TFi/soti. 

MALTA-MOTHI. MaleaLv Pavetta In- 
dica. — Lmn, 

MALIK. Hind. A king, an owner. 
MALIK MAKBUZA. Peasant proprie¬ 
tor. 

MALLA or Malla wanloo Tbl. the paria 
corn-1 ^Y\ev people of India, of Turanian origin, 
woi shippers of Ammuns, scarcely c5f brah- 


jdistinguisbed by the iiame.s of tlie commeu-1 
t-ators. But these explanations did not iriili- 
tate with much force, against tlie first sys¬ 
tem, nor create any violent feuds, among j 


MALIC ACID. See notice under Ooc- 
culns ladicns. • 

MALICOlLO. See India. 

MALIDA. Pkrs. Hind. Soft food, used 


tlie different sectaries. The ii>aiiomoda.is j by tootliless pople. 


have now as many sects as tlie Christians. 
Ohaijield'tt Hindoosiaii^ p. 206. 

MALEK. Arab, a kingi 


MALICAUM a civil and military station 
in Kiiandesh. See Maligaon. 

I MALIGAWA temple of Ceylon. See 
MALE MANGOSTEEN. Eng. fruit of' ^ ^ 


Garcinia purpurea.— Roxh. 

. MALEO or the Megacephalon rnbripes, 
deposits its eggs iu the loose sand of the 
sea beach, in holes jnst above high-water 
mark; the female lays one large egg, which 
she covers over and returns to the foi^est; 
but many birds lay iu the same hole. A 
dozen eggs are often found together. One 


MALI INSHI KUD. 
allughas, Roscoe. 

M ALL J HUN. Tkl. 
mosa.— Lnm. 
i MALIKA JHANJI. 

' vesiculosa.— TAun. 

I MALIKANA. Hind, 


Malbal, Alpinia 

Bauhiuia race- 
Beng. Aldravanda 


egg fills an ordinary teacup, from 4 to 4A -1 money or kind to the 
inches long, and 2| to wide, l imy are 
very good to eat, and much* souglit afrer. 

The ben-bird takes no further care of the 
eggs, which the young bird breaks through 
about the IStb day, and runs at once to the 
forest. Each hen lays six or eight eggs iu 
a season of two or three niontlis. 

MALETENGI. Tam. Sida. acuta, ByRM. 

MALE VARA, a tribe of hill men in the 
Nagar district of Mysore, said to be the 
aboriginal landholders. 

MALEVELAN Maleal. A tribe of 
mountaineers. / 

MALGEEN. See Khyber, p. 618. 

MALGUZAR. In India, the person res¬ 
ponsible to government for the payment of 
the revenues assessed on a village. Mal- 
guzariy revenues. 

MALI. Hind. A gardener. The gardener 
race area very large body of agriculturists, 
generally engaged in the finer branches of 
their profession. They are particularly nume- 
rona m the Dowlatabad province, extending 
into and Poonah, southwards 

to and in Berar. they are 153,220 

m nnmw. They are cultivators and sell 
vegetables, fruits, and dowers. In tbe Ma- 


A sum paid in 
inalik or owner of 
land by the kashtkar or palii kasht cultiva¬ 
tor, who i.s his tonaut. 

MALIK-SHAH-JALAL-UD-DIN. There 
are two erns iu Persia, viz,, that of Yezde- 
jird, iii, king of Persia dating from his acces¬ 
sion IGth J une A. D. 632 and that of Malik- 
shah-Jelal-ud-diri, kingof Khorassan, which 
dates from A. D. 1079, the date of his re- 
forming the Yezdejird era. It is still in use 
iu Persia.. The Persian tropical year consists 
of 365d, 4/^, 49' 15^ 48^" which is more 

correct than the Gregorian year. 

MALIN, a riyer near Najebabad in Bijnur 

MALINDA, L. 3, 13 S. L. 40; 11, 11. 

MALINEE. Sans, from m^la, a neck¬ 
lace. 

MALJHUN. Hind, Bauhiuia racemosa 
B. vahlii. 

MALKA. See Kabsrda, Korambar. 

MALKANGANI. Mar. Celastrus nson^ 
tana 0. paniculata. Malkangani ka T&L, 
Hind. Od of 0. panicnlata. a 

MALLE. Tel. Jasmiuum aambao. Ait 
B. i. 88. A general name of all common 
jasmines. ' ^ 

MAL KANGI KANNT^ Tam. Celae- 
trus pauiculata.—TTiZWs. 
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MALLBSON. 

MALKDNGUNEE. 

Staff tred oil, Duo Valnluvy yennai, Tam. 
Oleum Nigram, Lat. Bavungi uoo«a, Tbl, 
Val^jivy tylam, Tam, Malkuuguiiee ka telHiND, 

An empyrenmafcio oil obfcaiued by the des- 
triiotive distillation of the seeds of Celas- 
trus paniculata, either alone or in combina¬ 
tion with other ingredients. It was mucVi 
used in the treatment of Bevi-bevi .—MaU 
colmnon's Essocy p. 812. M. E. J. R. 

MALKAS. Tel. Bambusa arundinacea. 
—Roxb 0. P. 

MALLA, Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. 
MALLAGHAI, Tam.^ Capsicum. Capsi¬ 
cum Nepalensis, devil-pepper. 

MAbLAGERI RANG, Hind, a shade of 
brown. 

MALLAH, H. A sailor, a boatman, a 
maker of salt. 

MALLAM TOD DA LI. Maleal. Celtis 
oriental is.'— Livut. 

JVIALLAN. Hind. ZIzypliiis niimmnlaria, 
is very common, but it has no wood to speak 
of and is only used for fodder. 

MALLANI was one of the Chohan Sachas 
and may be the Malli who opposed A lexander 
at the coritlueut arms of the Indus. The 
tribe is extinct, and was so little known even 
five centuries ago, that a prince of Boondi, 
of the Hara tribe, intermarried with a Mal¬ 
lard, the book of genealogical affinities not 
indicating her Ixnrig within the prohibited 
canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the 
incestuous connection, when divorce and 
expiation ensued.— Tod. Raj, p. 44o. 

MALLAN PAT/RA, HiiND. dried loaves of 
the ber-or mallan Zizyphus nummularia. 

MALLAPOORAM, a town in the south 
of peninsular India, 1,400 feet above r.be sea 
level. 

MALLAR, Tam. Agriculturnl labourers 
of the Pallar tribe : cukivators generally. 

MALLA WANLOO, Tel. Tiie Cimcklor 
race. See Mai la, Pariah. 

MALLAYALI, or Vellalar, a cultivator 
and shepherd race of moontaineers, about 
3,500 in number occupying 71) villages in the 
rude valleys scattered over the Shevaroy 
Hills. They are said to have emigrated 
from .Ooiijeveram in the 13th century. 
The houses are circular in form. They 
speak the Tamil and are hindoos. They 
oultivate the soil but have herds of cattle. 
See Shevaroys. 

MALLE ARISAR. See Malai arisar, 

Java. 

MALLEK QUTB-UD-DIN. See Hydera¬ 
bad. 

, MALLESON, Lt. Col. George, author of 
History of the French iu lu^a, from the 


MALMSLEY. 

founding of Pondicherry iu 1074, to the 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761. 

MALLEUS, a genus of moUusea. 

MALLI, The ancient people of Multan. 
See Afghan, p. 36. . 

MALLE supposed by Mr. Campbell to be 
a considerable and widespread people. Be¬ 
tween Umballa and Delhi are a good niany 
Malli villages, and they are scattered about 
the N. W. Provinces as gardeners. They 
are common about Ajrnir, and on the south¬ 
ern frontier of Hindustan. South of Jubbul- 
poor, they are many and mixed with’ the 
Koormi, all through tlie Mahratta country, 
they are mixed with the Kiimbi, and most 
of the potails are either Kunbi or Malli, and 
extending with the Kurmi far to the east, 
the Malli into Orissa and the Kurrni into 
Manbhiim and other districts of ChotaNag* 
pore. — Camphell, pp 105, 108, PoUlnger's 
(ravnls^ Beloucltldo/it ami Sinde p. 263. Bee 
Kathi Kotri. Mali. 

M ALLI Tam. Tel. properly Malai a hill 
as Ranian-Malli, Nalla-Malli. Malavari, a 
pass through raonntains; Malayalam the 
mountain country in the west of India, the 
province of Malabar.— Wils, 

MALlilALI, hill men of the Shevaroy 
Hills. See Mallayali. 

MALLI A. See Kattyawar. 

MALLIAL, a people who are very indus¬ 
trious cultivators and gardener.s, on the 
N. W. frontier of ik'itish India, above the 
Salt Range, and extendiiig up into Pesha¬ 
war. They now profess mahomodanism.— 
Octmphell p. 106. 

MALLIOA. See Krislina, p. 548. ' 

.MALU MBF, A Peak lying on the confines 
of Yelusavira and Yeddavanad : it is an 
exa(it cone. 

Mallow. Root of Malva sylvestris or 
Mauritiana is the Khit.mi and Khungee of 
Bengal. In making the compound decoction 
of Mallow, the dried cnpsules of the okra, 
Hibiscus csculentus, may bo substituted.— 
Flair, p. 277. 

MALLOW WORTS. Malvacem. A 
family of plants, extremely numerous iu 
.species, many of wliich are employect in 
different countries as sources of commercial 
products, the genera Malva; Hibi.scus: 
Sida; Althsea; Lavatera; Urenaand Go8.sy- 
pium, yielding tenaceous fibre 8uite4 for 
cordage and other purposes. 

MALMSLEY. A Very rich luscioufl 
specie.s of Madeira wine, mad^ from th^ 
grapes grown on rocky grounds exposed to 
the full influence of the sun's aL 

lowed to remain on the vino till they 
ripe.— McCulloch, Fwidkner* 
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* MALO-KALANG. 

Hind. Muslin. See Muslin; 
^Tekfcile Ai*ts. ' • 

MALM ALLA. Hind. Slightly brackish 

MAL OCCHIO. Ital. Evil Eye. 

MALOK. Hind. Kagban, &e. corrup¬ 
tion for amlok. 

MALONL BAPCAI, seed of a small plant 
found about Ajmeer; tasteless; has a fine 
scent.; is of a warm nature, a dram is given in 
medicine: used externally with other medi¬ 
cines to cure the itch.—ilfed. Toj), of Ajmeer^ 
p. H>7. 

MALOO. Hind. Bauhiuia vahlii, W. 

and A, 

MALOPE. A genus of very beautiful an¬ 
nual plants, of the Malvaceoo, grown readily 
from seed at the commencement of the rains, 
the colour of flowers purple, and violet, the 
plant grows to the height of seven or eight 
feet and is better adapted for a shrubbery 
than the flower garden. M. grandiflora, 
is a plant of India, which yields fibres.— 
JRitddsll, 

MALJHUN. Hind. 

Wawal, Beng, I Maloo, Hind. 

Patwa, „ I 

Thid is the Bauhinia racemosa. Along 
the fpi’ests of the Sewaliks and the hot 
vallciyl&^f the Himalayas, from the dbons of 
the North-West to the valley of Assam, may 
be seen this magnificent climber, with a two- 
lobed leaf. It hangs in elegant festoons 
from the tops of lofty trees, vvliicli one is at 
a loss to conceive how, from the distance of 
’ its root from the stems, it could ever have 
ascended; bub occasionally a half-killed 
tree displays the mode of its progress, and 
indicates the destruction it must have creat¬ 
ed in the forest. With tlie hark of this 
plant, which, when stripped oft*, is of a red- 
diab^brown colour, the natives of the 
mountains make ropes, the slems are usually 
cut in July and August; the outer bark 
being stripped oft”, is thrown away, and tlie 
inner is used for ropes, as wanted, by being 
previously soaked in water, and twisted 
when wet. It is also said to be boiled and 
be&ten with mallets, whioh renders it soft 
and pliable for being twisted into ropes and 
stringy for the sleeping cots styled charpacs. 
Though the fibre makes very strong ropes, 
it is not over-durable, and rots if kept con- 
. Btantly in water. Its strong coarse ropes, an- 
Rwer well for suspension bridges, but some 
had been in use only for two or three years, 
and iron suspension bridges substituted.*^— 
Soyle Himalayan Botanyy p.,184. 

MALaKALANG. The fruit of a plant 
oaUed quixpo by the Indians, and by tlie 
Spaniards malo kalong, is celebrated for ite 


MALTA. 

beirtg the ba.sis of a kind of soap, for which 
it is a substitute in the Philippines. It is 
a species of the water lily, and grows la all 
the rivers; its leaves are very large, resemb¬ 
ling those of the cow lily. It bears a fruit 
nearly the size of au ^ple, the pulp of 
which, after maceration, is boiled in the 
common manner with potash, and produces 
soap of a very good quality.— White'$ 
Votjagey p. 149. 

MALOHI GHA, Hind. Bumex hastatus. 

MALOWN capitulated on the 15th 
May 1815. 

MALOZA a town and river in Basellan 
island, one of the Philippines. 

MAL-PATAE, Can. Circaetus Gallicus. 
— Gruel. 

MALPHIGIACE.^. TheBarbadoes Cher¬ 
ry tribe of plants which consists of 9 genera 
17 species, viz. 3 Malpigliia; 2 Byrsonima; 
1 Gaudichaudia; 2 Hiptage; 4 Hiraea; 1 
Stigmatophyllum ; 1 Heteropteria ; 2 Banis- 
teria; 1 Aucistrocladus. Of the properties 
of the plants of this Order little is known. 

MALPHIGHIA COCCIFERA. A small 
stunted shrub, with leaves resembling the 
box; common in gardens. M. Heteranthepa 
a handsome shrub, with leaves like the 
holly, and nearly related to the Barbadpes' 
clierry, is occasionally cultivated in Euro¬ 
pean gardens. M. punicifolia, the Barba||bes 
cherry is an ornamental slirnb introduced 
from the West Indies. Ilud. Garden 25. 


MALT. 

Dut. 

1 Maltum, 

Lat. 

Mai, Bledgcrnio, 

Fr. 

! Solod, 

Era. 

Muly, 

Gkr. 1 

1 Cebada retonadao 


Malto, 

. ! 

entallecida, 

Sp. 


Malt is grain, steeped in water, and made 
to germinate to a certain extent, after which 
the process is checked by the application of 
heat. This evolves the saechariue principle 
of the grain, which is the essence or malt. 
Rice, and almost every species of grain, has 
been used in malting; but in Europe, and 
e.specially in England, m^jilt is almost entirely'^ 
prepared from barley. It is the principal 
ingredient in the manufacture of beer, and 
is little used except in brewing and the,dis¬ 
tillation of spirits.— FaullcHei\ McOhIIo^Ji* 8 
ComntercialiJJictiouary p. 777, 

MALTA. An island in the Mediterran^h 
sea in lat. 35^54' N., Ion. E:, 

miles from the African Coast and 69 
Cape Pessaro in Sicily; its length 
17 miles, and average breadth 9 miles. The 
population, exolnstve of the garrison and 
sailors of the fleet, coibprismj^ a' Inixtuihe of 
Maltese, Franks, Gi*eek$, Africans, aod na- 



MALVACEAE. 

tivea of tbe Levant;, is estimated at about 
]06,000» Malta has been successively oc¬ 
cupied by PhcBuicians, Greeks, Carthageni-I 
ans and Romans; on the decline of the | 
Roman power it was seized by the Goths and 
Vandals, and then passed for a short period j 
into the hands of the Eastern Emperors, who i 
surrendered it to the Saracens. It then | 
came into the possession of the Norman and I 
German kings of Naples, with whom it j 
remained until 1522, when it was granted 
by Charles V. to the Kniglits of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who on several oc¬ 
casions valiantly defended it against the 
Turks, but suri'endered it to Napoleon on 
the I2th of June, 1798, at the first summons. 
Tlie island was soon after blockaded by the 
British fleet under Lord Nelson, and, after 
suffering severe privations, the French finally 
relinquished the island to Sir Alexander Ball 
in August 1799. 

MALTHA or S(?a Wax. A solid, whitish, 
inflammable, vegetable substance, not unlike ] 
,tallow, and may be impressed with the nail. 
It swells when heated, d;nd on cooling a.s- 
sumea the consistence of white cerate. It 


MALWA. 

belonging to the genera Malrft, Hibiscus, 
Sida, Alt been, Lavatera, Urena, &o., besidea 
Gossypium, the genus yielding cotton, are em¬ 
ployed in different countries for yielding fibre 
for cordage and for other purposes, Urena 
lobata and U. sinuata, two weeds the one 
called bunochra and the other kungia, com¬ 
mon in most parts of India, abound in a strong 
and tolei’ably fine snbstitute for flax,— Royle, 
Fib. PL p. 254. Voigt. 

MALVA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Malvncese or Mallow Tribe. M. Cuneifolia 
is an annual found growing in single plaiita 
here and there all over the Burmese country 
but chiefly in the jungle. It affords a strong 
' yellowish white Gbre, but from the scatter- 
i ed way in which it grows in a wild state, it 
j would be difflcnlt to collect it in any quan- 
! tity. M. Miniata of easy culture and easily 
I propagated by seed, cuttings, or dividing 
j tho suckers.— McClelland ; Riddell. 

MALVA MAURITIANA. * 

Kun^oo ko pat Hind. | Khaimi safed Hinjd* 
The seeds of this are brought from Hy- 
drabad. It is cultivated in most parts of 


affords a better light than petroleum, and | India. 

emits a less disagreeable smell. It is found; MALVA PARVIFOLIA Lwm. 
on the surface of the Baikal lake in Siberia, j Nan* of Sutlkj, | Sonchal, of Ravi, 

at the foot of the Bakhtiari mountains in j PamVak, of Tuans Indus, j Gogi, „ 

Persia, and other places. 1 ^«pra, oi „ „ 1 Sag „ 

MALTHAIGAH. See Ken. j In Kanawar, women clean their hair with 

MALTI. Hind. Melilotus sp. ! an infusion of the root, and woollen 

MALTILATA. Hind. Giertnera race- • cloth is washed by its aid. Bellew states 

mosa. ; that the root is used as risha khatmi ? 


MALTO. It. Malt. 


! See Althaea rosea. 


MALTO. Hind. Jasminum revolutum. 

MALTUM. Lat. Malt. 

MALU. Tel. Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. 

• See Marjhnn. 

MALUK. Hind. Diospyros lotus. 

MALUK DAST, See Hindu. j 

MALUK-UT-TUAIF. See Afghan p. 38. 

MALIJRA. See Bhilva. 

. MALU RAMU CHETTU. Tel. JEg\c 
liiarmelos.— O^rr. 

MALURUS ACACLJB. M. Gracilis and j 
M. squamiceps. See Birds. i 

MALUS. Lat, Apple. ! 

MALUSAL HILLS. See Kovarabar. 

• MALUTEB OE MALUTEE-LUTA, Beng . | 
Clustered Gasptnera or, clove leaved Echites ; 
Crsertnera racemosa, also Echites caryo- 
pbyUftt«. 

MAhVAC^JE Jm^. The mallow tribe of 
plaffitu consists of 16 Genera, 112 species viz. 
9 Malyit; 1 Aithsea; 10 Urena; 14 Sida ; 1 
Napiea f 12 AbotUon ; 1 Lagunea; 4 Pavo- 
} ;20 Hibiseus; 14 Abelmoschus; S Pari- 
3< Thespesia; 2 Lcbretonia; 2 Dccas- 
ebistia^ 2 Lagiinea; 5 Gossypinm. Plants 


MALVAREGAM. Maleal. Atalantia mo- 
nophylla.—1>. 0. 

MALVA ROTUNDIFOLIA. 

Seed. Kliabnzi. 1 Leaves. Kangi-ka-sag. 

Flowers. Gul-khaira: kangi | 

Mucilaginous and emollient, used to form 
poultices, said to be inferior to Altbaan, cul¬ 
tivated in India.— Roxh. vol, ii. p. 184, 
O'Shaughiessgf p. 214. Powell Hand-book^ 
vol. i. p. 3S2. 

MALVA SYLVESTRIS.—Lmim. , 

Aujil, An. Marsh !Mallow, Eng, 

Khabazi, „ Khitmi, P»BS. 

Common Mallow, Eng. The seed, Towdi’i, „ 

—CFkanghiessy v. 214. 

MALVA TILL^ FOLIA, is a straggling 
annual widely dispersed in Burmah during 
the rain. Its fibre resembles jute .—McCleU 
Iwiid. 

HALVE. See Nicobar Islands. 
MALWA. The rajas of Malwa, the capi¬ 
tals of whicfa are Ujjayana and Mandor^ arc 
known from the writings of Abul Fazl wbpwe 
information is supposed to Lave been farniiih- 





MALWA. 

Jftio attiboriiies. It would appear 
itbatiii early agee, Mahahmah founded afire 
temple) which wa*} destroyed by bnddhiats, 
but restored in B. C- 840 by Dbapji (Dhan^ 
anjaya) a name of Aijun, about TBd 
bei'ore Vikyramaditya. Between A. D. 806 , 
and A. D. 1390, the country repeatedly 
changed bauds from hindu to mahomedaii 
sovereigns, from tjbe time "tliat in 866 Mal- 
dova was conquered by Sheikh Shah, father 
of Ala ud din, to 1390 when Dilawar Khan 
Ghori^ viceroy of Malwa assumed sovereign¬ 
ty. Malwa was added to the Delhi empire 
by Hamayun, before his flight. The pesh- 
wa«, the southern jaghiredars, tho pi iiic*ipal 
oflicers of state, and chiets who remained in 
the Mahratta counrries south of tho Taptoe, 
ware brahmins. The Bhonslahs, who early 
possessed themselves of Nagpoor, the Gaek- 
war of Guzerat, and the family of Puar, 
who settled in Malwa, were of the •Khetri 
tribe. The Sindia and Holkar families were 
of the sudra caste. At the close of the 
Pindaree war, tho districts in Central India 
and Malwa were left in a disorganized state, 
the Mahratta chiefs had parcelled out 
amongst themselves the possessions of the 
Rajput chiefs and the smaller states were 
all subject to Sindia, Holkar or the Puar, 
andAotn^mes to all three. Many of the 
smaflelr chiefs had been driven from their 
possesefehs, and had sought refuge in the 
jungles and mountains where they robbed or 
levied “ tankhah” or black-mail from the 
larger states. These robber chiefs were 
twenty-four in number at sir J. Malcolm’s 
time. Malwa and Gwalior are great centres 
of trade. In Malwa, the towns of Indore, 
Bhopal, Oojein, Mundipore, Rutlam, Dhar, 
Jowra, Augur, Neeniuch, Shoojawulpoor and 
Bhil^a are the principal marts. The richly 
cultivated plains of Malwa with occasional 
intervening tracts of hill and jungle, extend 
from the Myhee on the west to Bhilsa on the 
east, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, and from 
the crest of the line of the Vindhya to Mun- 
dissore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 100 
to 120 miles, all occupied by a thrifty, agri¬ 
cultural, people. This is succeeded by tho 
more hilly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, 
Seronge. and Keechiwarra, witli a scanty 
population. Northwards, towards Gwalior, 
the country becomes more open, except on 
the wild border tracts of Kotah of Bundel- 
ound till we come to the carefully cultivated 
plain of Gwalior stretching for a distance 
of 140 miles between the Ohumbul, Pahooj 
and Sind rivers. Western Malwa Agency 
embraces Jowrah, Rntlam and Sillana. The 
districte of. Western Malwa are subject to 
the inroads of the Eheels from Banswara 
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MALWA. 

and Pertabgnrh. In 1861 an engagement 
was made with the Thakoors on the 
frontier, in wh^se districts the principal 
passes of the hills are situated^ to unite and 
oppose the incursions of the Bheels. Under 
an engagement mediated by sir John IJal* 
colm in 1819 between Purbut Sing, R^ah 
of Rutlam, and Dowlut Hao Sindia, the 
former agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
Salim Sahee Rupees 84,000, while Sindia 
undertook never to send any troops into the 
country or to interfere in any way in the 
internal administration or succession. This 
tribute was assigned under the treaty 1844 
with Sindia in part payment of the Gwalior 
contiugenf. It is now paid to the British 
Govornnient under the treaty of 1860. The 
rajah of Rutlam is considered the principal 
Rajpoot leader in western Malwa, and in con¬ 
sequence receives a voluntary allegiance and 
assistance if called for from the neighbour¬ 
ing Rajpoot chiefs. The late rajah Bulwunt 
Sing rendered good service during the muti- 
nies, ill recognition of which his suoosesor 
Bhyrou Sing received a dress of honour of 
Rupees 3,000 and the thanks of Government. 
The military e 8 tablij?hment of the rajah of 
Rutlam consists of 500 sepoys. The revenue 
from all sources is estimated at Rs. 3,64,064 
and the population at 94,839. The town of 
Rutlam is the principal opium mart in' 
western Malwa. The area of Rntlam is 
about 500 square miles. Sillana pays an 
annual tribute of Rupees 42,000 under the 
same conditions as Rutlam of which terri¬ 
tory it originally formed a part. The tribute 
is paid to the British Government under the 
treaty with Sindia of 12th December 1860, 
having been assigned in 1844 in part pay¬ 
ment of the Gwalior contingent. The revenue 
of Sillana is estimated at Rupees 2^,49,000; 
the population at 88,978 and the^area at 
about 103 square miles. Seetamhow, like 
Sillanah was once a part of Rutlam, but 
separated from it in A. D. 1660 on the death 
of Ram Singh, rajah of Rutlam. A tribute 
of Rupees 60,000 from this state "was gua¬ 
ranteed to Sindia by an agreement mediated * 
by sir Jolm Malcolm in 1820. The total 
revenue of Seetamhow is about Rs. 1,60,000, 
and the population about 2 t), 000 . In conse¬ 
quence of repeated representations from the 
rajah, 5,000 of the annual tribute were re^- 
mitted in 1860 by Sindia of his owja 
will on the occasion of the rajah’s son whit¬ 
ing on him at Gwalior. An intimaiioii of 
the remission was given to the rejaih of 
Seetamhow in. a letter from Sindia td his 
address. The rajah of Seetamhow remained 
faithful to the British Government daring 
the mutiny of 1857, and received a dress o£ 
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lionout of Riipees 2,000. The mjah kdeps 
tip a military force of 40 horse and 300 
foot. ' 

Punt Peeplodah, In 1821 Naroo Dhandeo 
and Wftsadeo Jinardiii received from sir 
John Malcolm a snunud which was con¬ 
firmed by the Supreme Government wliere- 
by they received tribute on ten villages 
in the district of Mundavul and sou- 
bah of Mundisore. Naroo Dhondeo was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Gopaul Rao. The ja- 
ghiredars furnish reports of crime to the 
Political Assistant. The settlement of 
Peeploda chiefship, under which a tribute of 
Salim Sahee Rupees 28,000 is paid to the 
nawab of Jowrah in accordauco with the 
12th article of the treaty of Muridisore was 
made with Pirthee Sing by sir John Mal¬ 
colm in 1820. The thakoor receives from 
Kislmajee Rao Piiar of‘ Dewas, Rupees 138 
on six villages and from Hybnt Rao Puar 
Rupees 115 on five villasrcs in Goorgoocha. 
He also holds a grant of land in the village of 
Betekheere in Alote district from Kislmajee 
Rao Puar; and he receives Rupees 1,000 
daitiee from Tual and Mundavul. 

Jawasea thakoor receives, besides tun- 
khas, .quit-rent, for the villages of Jawasea 
for Rupees 501, Goorkheree for Rupees 201 , 
and Chaplakheree for Rupees 341-8 iu 
Dewas. He also liolds in jaghire a well 
and 16 bcegahs of land in the village of 
Soondwurnee, and a well and 25 beegahs in 
the village of Biwasee. But none of these 
tenures appear to have been mediated or 
guaranteed by the British Government. 

Nowlana thakoor receives, from Sindia, 
Rupees 1,570 and from Holkar Rupees 
1,650, he also holds in jaghire the village of 
Satara in the Deypalpore perguunah, where 
he also has 40 beegahs of land in jaghire. 
But for these he has no sunnuds. 

TheogurJi thakoor receives from Sindia 
Rupees 8,200 and from Holkar Rupees 623. 

Dahree thakoor receives Rupees 180 from, 
Sindia on Oogein and Pan Behar. He 
receive? his tuiikha. He also claims certain 
rights of lag” and “ bhet” on the village 
of Sawurkheree and Kudwuree in the Pan 
Behar pergunnah and “ Kalidy,” Ukonta, 
“ Karimndie,” “ Ootara,” in the Oogein 
peigunnah, and states that he originally held 
500 beegahs of land in the village of Dabree; 
but he jBm no sunnud for these. 

Michrpde thakoor receives a tunkba from 
Sindia, he holds in jaghire 20 beegahs of 
Jmad in, the village of Kherkheree in the 
Pwa Behar pergunnah under Sindia. 

J^(ilo9khera thakoor receives Rupees 3,261 j 
on tunkhahs. 
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Nurwar thakoor receivcff from Smdil^ 
Rupees 17400 , and from Dewas, Rupees 
25,512.^ Besides the above he holds in quit- 
rent tenure the villages of Nurwur, Mocha- 
kheree, and Goomree under Sindia for which 
he pays Rupees 7,000. 

Lalgurh and Feeplia tbakoors receive tun* 
khas. 

Nowgong thakoor receives a tnnkha Ru¬ 
pees 114 trom Sindia. He holds in jaghire 
under Sindia 100 beegahs in Nowgong, 75 
beegahs in Purwar-Kheree, 100 beegahs, a 
tank, a well, and a garden in Dutana. 

Dutaua thakoor receives a tunkba of 
Rupees 186 from Sindia and holds lands in 
jaghire from Sindia in Dutana, Umtana, 
Soonderkhereo, Gorkbere, and Balkheree. 

Ajraodti, receives a tuukha from Holkar 
and from Sindia. 

Dhoolatia thakoor receives Rupees 400 
from Sindia, he holds a perwanah from 
Colonel Sandys. 

Blchrode thakoor receives a tunkba of 
Rupees 430 from Sindia. 

Biloda receives tnnkhas. 

Burdia receives tuiikhas.-—T7ioma«’ Prm- 
sep, p, 259. Onue, Malcolm^s CeutTal India 
Vol. I. p. 67. Treaties, Engagements and, 
Sunnuds, Vol. iv. p. 364. 

MALWA BAKCHL Hind. Serratula 
antbelmintica. 

MALYAVANA. Sans. From mala, a 
necklace. 

MALZ. Geb. Malt. 

MAMALLAPI 7 RAM. Seo Mavaliveram. 

MAMARKK, a pretty village with many 
brick buildings and a fine nuborutttm or 
nine-pinnacled hindoo temple.— Tr, of Hind. 
vol. ), p. 149. 

MAMASENI. A nomade tribe dwelling 
in Luristan, and belong to the Lur family, 
as do likewise their neighbours the Khogiltt 
and the Bakhtyar, who, like themselves, 
occupy the valleys of the great chain of 
Zagros which separates Iraq Ajam from the 
provinces bordering on the Persian QulL 
All these tribes are the descendants of the 
ancient Zend race and the Mamaseni claim 
great antiquity, the country inhabited hy 
the Mamaseni, may be comprised approxi- 
matively within the following limits:—the 
direct dependencies of Fars, to the east; 
Kazerun, to the south; the Kbogilu tribes, 
and the hilly country descending towards 
the Persian Gulf, to the west; and the 
chain of the Ardekan mountains to the 
north. The tract of land occupied by the 
Mamaseni bears the name of ShuUstani~ 
Baron C. A, De. Bode's Travels in Lurislim 
and Arabwtan, p. 202. 

MAMBRE. Hind. Ficus reticulata, t 
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MAMBTT.—The bamboo. 

MAMEOH. Hind. Polygonnm bistorta. 

MAMEKRA also written Mameeran, are 
of two different kinds in the Lahore bflzaar, 
the one from Cashmere, the other from 
China, called Khutai (Scythea). The latter 
IS oflScinal all over the East, much 

nsed by the hakims, who deem this root to 
be a specific in ophthalmia; but, the ge¬ 
nuine drug is seldom to be met with, as it 
has many substitutes, Chelidonium majus 
and C. glaucnm. But Dr. Royle affirms Ra¬ 
nunculus ficaia or ficaria to be the plant 
from which the Cashraerean mameera is pro¬ 
duced. Both sorts are used, in general ex¬ 
ternally, and in composition with other 
drugs, are applied to the eyes as a dry col- 
lyrinm.— Honigberger, p. 304. See Mamira. 

MAMEKH. Hind. Pseonia officinalis, 
grows at about 8,000 feet in the Hazara 
Hills, <fec. 

MAMELUK. These were of two races, 
the Baherite and the Borgite, the latter of 
Circassian origin. In the times of Selim 
the first, the Mameluks were all of* ppre Cir¬ 
cassian blood, and their ancestors had all 
been originally slaves. 

MAMIDI ALL AM. Tel. Curcuma amada 
R. i. 33.—ObSVt. 640. 

MAMIDI CHETTU. Tel. Mangifera 
Indica.—Mamidi Poo, Tel. Mango 
flower. Mamidi Varagu. Tel. Cut man¬ 
goes. See Ambusa. 

MAMIRA, also Mamiron’^ Hind. Thalic- 
trum foliolosnm. 

MAMIRI, Hind. Caltha pralustris. 

MA-MARAM, Tam. Mangifera Indica, Linn. 

MAMMALIA. The animal kingdom wm 
divided b}^ Cuvier into four great sub-divi¬ 
sions, Vertebrata, Molluaca, Articulata and 
Radiata. The Articulata has since been 
greatly sub-divided, and the limits of two of 
the other suh-divisions have been slightly 
altered. Vertebrate animals comprise four 
distinct classes, some of which, viz., Fishes 
and Reptiles have blood nearly the tempe¬ 
rature of the water or air in which they 
live, whilst the others, viz., the Birds and 
Mammals are warm blooded. Mammals are 
warm-blooded, vertebrate, viviparous ani¬ 
mals, and are distinguished from birds, as 
well as from the other vertebrate animals, 
by the possession of mammary glands, 
secreting milk for the nourishment of their 
young and terminating outwardly in all 
(except in one or two) by teats. They are 
also distillguisbed by a covering of hair, 
except shales, but even the foetus of whales 
has some tufts of hair. Most mammals have 
four limbs, from which they were formerly 
termed quadrupeds, but that term has been 
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discontinued as it is not applicable to the 
Cetaceee. The leading peculiarity of the 
mammals is their power of nourishing their 
new-born young with milk. This is se¬ 
creted by mammary glands, and these vary 
in number and position, being most numer¬ 
ous in the more prolific races. In cold 
climates several animals pass the win¬ 
ter in a state of torpidity, and even in 
India, certain bats and hedge hogs, and 
perhaps some rats are more or less torpid 
during the cold season. Two species of bears 
found in the Himalaya retire to their 
caves during winter, and are rarely or never 
seen from the month of December till the 
end of March. 

Dr. Jerdon divide.*? Mammals into Pla¬ 
cental or those in which the foetus are nou¬ 
rished in the maternal uterus by means of 
a placenta: and Implacental or Marsupial 
or those in which the young foetus is expelled 
at a very early period and maintained in a 
pouch firmly attached to a nipple. None of 
the Implaccntai or Mai»Rupial animals occur 
in the Asiatic provinces, being chiefly deve¬ 
loped iu the Ausl-ralian region and a few iu 
America. 

Mr. Blyth. arranged the Placental Mam- 
ujfals into 

A. Tyjiodontia, animals with the typical 
forms of teeth developed, and include man, 
monkeys, bats, carnivorous animals and 
shrews. Tlie majority live on animal food. 

B. Diplodontia, rarely more than two 
kinds of teeth, and include rats, squirrels, 
deer, sheep, cattle, the elephant, pig, horse, 
and the almost toothless ant-eater. They 
chiefly live^on vegetable matter. 

C. Isodontia, teeth, when present, are 
all of one kind, and comprise the whales and 
porpoises. 

The details of the above classification are 
thus shown,— 

A. Placental Mammals, Feetus nourished 
in the uterus, through a placenta. 

I. Typodontia, Teeth of all four kinds. 

1st. Group, Primates, Hair of one kind 
only. 

Order. Quadrnmana^ with thumb on the 
feet. 

„ Cheiroptera^ winged, 

2nd. Group, Secundates, Hair of two 
kinds. 

Ordt^r. Carnivora, Molars trenchant, 
mixed with tubercular ones. 

„ Insectivoria, Molars studded with 
cusps. 

IJ. Diplodontia, Teeth generally of two 
kinds only, abnormal. 

Order. Rodmtia, Front teeth long and 
chisel like. 
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OupER. Pachydermctia, Teeth varied, skin 
thick, do not vnminate. 

ll'aminantia, upper incisors ge¬ 
nerally absent, chew the cud. 

„ Sirenia^ want posterior extremi¬ 

ties, 

„ ladeniatUy Incisors absent. 

HI. Isodontia, teeth, wlieii present, of 
one kind and often very numerous. 1 

Orpkr. Cetacea, Posterior extremities 
wanting. 

!B. Iraplacental or Marsupial mammals. 

I. Unguiculata, with nails. 

Colonel Sykes published a list of the 
animals observed by him in the Deccan, 
Mr. now sir Walter Elliot, in 1839, gave a 
Catalogue of the Mammalia of the southern 
Mahratta country. Mr. Hodgson published 
several lists of the Mammalia of Nepal, 
Colonel Tickell gave a detailed liistory of a i 
few animals. Major Hutton recorded some ! 
facts on the mammals of Afglianistan. | 
Mr. E. L. Layard, Dr. Kelaai t, i)v. Tern- i 
pleton, Sir J. E. Tenneut have almost ex¬ 
hausted the subject of the animals of 
Ceylon, Dr. Horslield and Sir T. S. Raffles 
were amongst the first wlio described the 
animals of the Eastern Archipelago, and ' 
-Professor Bickmore and ^Ir. Hassell Wal- j 
lace have recently extended tlieir researches, i 
Dr. Cantor furnished a valuable list of the | 
mammalia of tlie Malay peninsula, Dr. T. C. j 
Jerdon in 1867 published the Mammals of 1 
India, and the labours of all these i^oolo- ! 
gists were revised by Mr. Blyth of the Cal¬ 
cutta Museum, ill many notices and reviews 
in the scientific journals of the day. 

Southern India, more particularly the 
richly wooded ^Malabar Coast, possesses 
more species peculiar to it than all Central 
and Northern India, except the Himalayan 
range. Of the animals only found in the 
Himalayan range, several equally belong to 
the Indo-Chinese fauna, of which they 
appear to be the Western extension, and a 
few others to Central Asia, whilst a moderate 
number appear to be peculiar to the Hima¬ 
layan mountains. The Luiigoor monkeys 
(Pi-esbytis) form a well marked group in 
India and are still further developed in the 
Indo-Chinese provinces and Malayans. Out 
of five continental species, one is spread 
through all the plains of Central and North¬ 
ern India, one through the Himalayas, and 
there are three well marked species in the 
extreme South of the peniusuhi. Macacus 
radiatus of Southern India, replaces luuus 
rliesus of all Northern and Central India. 

A well marked form of this group, luuus 
fiilenas is peculiar to the South-west corner 
of the peninsula. The Lemurs are almost 


peculiar to Madagascar, but one species is- 
very abundant in the extreme south, and a 
Malayan species extends sparingly through 
Burmah into the N. E. coruer of jiengal. 

Two species of i'vugiverous bats are spread 
all over India and one species occurs only 
in the south. 

Of Insectivorous bats, seven species o£ 
Rhinolophus have been found in the Hima.. 
layas, but only two species in southern 
InJia. The Hipposideros section is repre¬ 
sented equally in tlm north and south of 
India, and is more Malayan. Tlie Ccelops 
of Blyth has, as yet, been found only in the 
Bengal Suiidurbuiis. The yellow bellied 
Nycticeji occur pretty generally throughout 
India, N. o mat ns occurring in the Hima¬ 
layas. A fewEnropeun forms arc found in the 
Himalayas. Moles occur in the Indo-Chinese 
region and in the S. E. portion of the Hi¬ 
malayas. Shrews occur in all parts of Jndia, 
but are most abundant in the Himalaya. 
One species of Tupaia occurs in southeru 
India, and another from the S. E. Himalayas 
to Burmah. Of the Carnivora, two species 
of bears are Himalayan, and a third species 
extends throughout all the plains of India, 
Ailurus I'ulgens, one of'ilie Lhsidai, is peculiar 
to tlie Eastern Himalayas. Weasels occur only 
on the Himalayas, one martin is found both 
on the Neilgbcrries and Hinialayas, one 
species of otter is found in the south of 
India, in Beng.il are two species, and others 
occur in the Himalayas. Of iifieen feline 
mammals found in India, live are common 
to India and Africa, seven arc found in India 
and the Indo-Cidnese region, but thiee of 
these occur only in the S. E. Himalayas. 
One, the ounce of central Asia, is Himalayan, 
and tlie smallest of the feline animals are 
peeuliar to the plains of India, two of them 
in the extreme south of the ])eiiinsula,.aud 
the other on tlie N. West. Of the strictly 
Asiatic Pavodoxurus, more Malayan than 
Indian, one speines is common in most 
parts of India, and two occur on the Hima¬ 
layas and adjoining Terai. The genus Her- 
pestes is common to India and Africa, out 
of seven Indian species, live occur only in 
the south of the peninsula and of these four 
only in the extreme south. One small Civet 
cati.s found throughout India, and is common 
in the Himalaya. A large species on the 
Himalaya replaced by a different race in 
the extreme south. Arctonyx, Arctictis, 
Helictes, Urva, and Prionodon are found 
in the S. E. Himalayas and in the Indo- 
Chinese region. The wolf, the jackal and 
wild dog are found throughout India 
two small desert foxes are found throughout 
the plains aiid a fox of the European type 
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occurs in the Himalayas. Squirrels are 
fimnd throughout India, up to the foot of 
the HiroalayaH, in the Indo-Chinese region, 
Assam, Burmali and Malayans. One species 
of flying squirrel is limited to the extreme | 
southr/of the |)eniiisala, one in the south of | 
the peniusula but several species in the 1 
Himalaya. Marmots only <jccur in the 
Himalayan region, to which they have I 
been extended from Central Asia. Of tlie | 
Muridee, Goluuda, three species of Leggada, | 
and the curious Platacanthomys are peculiar 1 
to the south of India : Arvicula occurs only | 
on the Himalayas, and Rhizomys in the! 
Himalayas and tlie Iiido-Cliineso district. I 

One species of Imre is found in the south j 
of the peninsula, another in northern and 
Central India ; the liispid hare in N. E. I 
Bengal and Lagoinys on the Hinialayas. One i 
elephant is common to all In(li;i, two 
specitHi of rhinoceros occur in N. M Bengal,' 
one of them is tending to the extrointi south ! 
of the Malayan peninsula, one wild pig 
occurs throughout all India, varying si igiit- 
ly in appearanffe, and a p(;culiar dwarf| 
species is found sparingly in tint Ter.ai, ad- | 
joining the S. E. Himalayas, 'j'he wild ass' 
of Western Asia and Persia is ibnnd in tlie 
Korth Western deserts. Two species of the 
true deer of tlie lied deer tyyie occur only 
within the Himalayas, beyond the outer 
range in Kashmir and Sikkim and these 
two extend over a great part of Asia. Four 
Businedeer are found throughout India, one 
of them, the Jiucervus, occuring only in the 
Central and Northern India and extending 
into Assam. The musk deer is only in the 
Himalayas, and the memimna or mouse deer | 
throughout India and in Mahiyana. The ' 
Nylgai and four liorned Antelope pecu¬ 
liar to India, are found throughout the 
Indian region. Gazelles occur l>ot.li in India ■ 
and Africa. The goat-like Antelope, Neni- 
orrheedus is found on tlie Himalavas end 
is peculiar to Eastern Asia from Bnrmah 
to Japan. One typo of the true goats, the 
tvpe Hemitragus, has a representative on 
the Himalayas and another on the Neil- 
gherries. The Siberian ibex extends to the 
Himalayas, and the ‘‘ Markhor,’' quite of 
the type of the domestic goat is found on 
the N. W. Himalayas and adjoining hilly 
districts. Of two species of wild sheep one 
occurs in the Panjab salt ranges and the 
other in the Himalayas. 

The bison of sportsmen, the magnificent 
Gour, Gavteus gaurus, abounds in the 
forests of S. India and extends into Cen¬ 
tral India, Burmah and the Malay peninsula. 

Two species of the Mania, the scaly 
Aut-eater, occur, one common throughout all 


Indta. and one extending from Daijoeling 
into China. 

The Uugoiig occurs sparingly, on the 
southern coasts of India, various species of 
Delphius, one Globicephalus, and one Balos- 
noprera and the fresh water porpoise of the 
Ganges, Indus and Irawadi, is a peculiar 
type the Piatanista. The class!Hcatioii of 
tlie Mfirnmals of India may be thus shown :— 

Along the base of the Himalayas, in the 
dense jungles, an occasional tiger prowls ; 
the leopard is not uncommon ; while many 
of the game birds about Dugshai are there 
also plentiful. Among the lesser ranges 
bordering the plains and to an elevation 
of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, barking-deor are 
common; and on the more secluded and 
craggy mountains, the goral or charnors of 
the Himalayas may be occasionally seen 
sjiorting among the pine-(;lad prem’pices, 
d'liis little antelope is gregarious, ft'eding in 
scattered herds, so that when the loud liiss- 
ifig call of alarm is uttered by one indivi¬ 
dual, the others, one by one, takt5 it up; 
and the hunter, from a prominent position, 
may see from ten to twenty gorals in different 
parts of the hill bounding across the preci¬ 
pices. The goial is rather higher than the 
barking deer and more compact and agile in 
appcii ranee. 

: Tlie native dog of the Jlielum district has 

a great resemblance to the pointer, and 
: <loiibtle.ss was introduced from India. Mr. 
Vigiie makes a similar remark with refer¬ 
ence to the dogs of the liajavvur district, 

: south of the valley of Cashmere, whei'e a 
formidable breed is also found, having the 
exiernal appearances of the shepherd’s dog, 
but much larger. A closely-allied form, not 
differing in any way from tlie Scotch collie, 
is common ail (n’cr the cultivated regions of 
' tlie wchterii Himalayas, and ef “st.vvard 
to the sources of the Oxus, by 

Lieutenant Wood. This uifjiorrnity is in 
favour of the view that the shepherd’s dog 
forms almost a permanent race, which may 
have been one of the original varieties. The 
Tibetan black bear Hehircfcos tibetanus, pro- 
I bably finds its way across from the lower 
I Himalaya. The black bear of the southern 
j provinces (U. labiatus) is not found in the 
1 Punjab. Helarctos tibetanus is common in 
! the Punjab, and bunts among the ravines 
; and around the villages at night. 

I The isabella, or brown bear of tbe.Hima- 
' laya is an exceedingly stupid and unsuspici- 
; ous animal in districts where it has not 
I been disturbed. The contents of the gall 
j bladder are much prized as medieine by the 
1 hill people. 
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The ran^hun or wild dog, Cania priittas- the Sha of Tibet descHbed by Vigne, an*.* 
vus, is a native of the Cashmere ranges, and possibly the wild sheep^f western Afghan- 
although not to say common, is by no means istan, Persia, the Caucasus, Armenian and 
rare; it is so stealthy in its habits that all Corsican mountains, is the same species 
attempts to obtain specimens often prove altered mayhap by climate and other exter- 
abortive. They bunt in packs, and attack nal agencies. •The eastern limits of the 
the largest deer. Even the Cashmere stag Shapoo have not been fixed with certainty; 
is said to bo brought to bay and killed by but so far as inquiries have extended, it 
packs of wild dogs. The wild dog seen by would seem that, commencing at Ladakh, 
Dr. Hooker on the Khasia mountains, and it proceeds westward towards the Indus, 
known there by the names kulsam and kbas, into the regions where the houriar is found, 
may be a dilferent species, though Colonel and probably when these regions aro 
Sykes considers it identical with the kolsum explored we shall find out the relation 
of the Deccan (C. dukhunensis). between what has been supposed distinct, 

The strange looking goat antelope (Cap- but which Dr. Adams is inclined to con- 
ricornis bubalina), known by the name sider one and the same animal. 

“ ramoo^* in Cashmere, and *‘serou” in other The ibex (Capra hiraalayana) frequents 
districts of the western Himalaya, is per- many of the lofty ranges of the western 
haps the rarest of the wild ruminants. Oc- chains, and is known to the natives 
casionaily the sportsman comes across an by the names “ skcen** and “ kail,** which 
individual in the depths of the Alpine forests, they apply indiscriminately in the 
but the animal is very solitary in its habits, districts of Aserung, Spiti, Kanawar, the 
and seldom more than a couple aro seen Northern Cashmere mountains, Ladakh, 
together. Both in figure and njovemeuts Chinese Tartary, and the Altai. It is not 
the serou is perhaps cue of the most ungain- clear that the European ibex is a distinct 
ly of its tribe, and so stupid is it that when species. There appears to bo a variety in 
come on unawares it will stand and gaze at Ladakh with shorter horns than the Hima- 
the intruder: even the report, of a rifle lay an, and specimens of the Siberian ibex 
seldom scares it. The serou has the legs of possess the same peculiarity. The leopards, 
a goat, the horns of an “antelope,** its panthers, wild-dog and bearded vulture, are 
general appearance is bovine; whilst the the common enemies of the ibex ; the latter 
long stitF bristles on its back, and general preys on the kids only. The ibex is found 
shape of the head, are decidedly porcine; on certain ranges in Ladakh, especially on 
' a sort of nondescript beast, which European the chains northward, 

Hporpmen often call a “ very extraordinary Caucasian ibex (Capra caucasia) fre- 

looking animal* and so it is. 1 he serou is queuts the mountains of Beloochistau and 
said to light desperately ; it has been known likewise a native of the Murree and 

when wounded or brought to bay, to have ranges on the north-western frontier 

kept oti* a pack of wild dogs, and killed gind. The Caucasus, Asia Minor, 
several by its sharp pointed horns. A few Syrjj^ and Arabia, are also countries which 
are met with on the Cashmere ranges, ialiabits. It does not appear to travel 

and ill favourable situatioms eastward to great distance eastward, and is proba- 

bly replaced on the higher ranges of Afgban- 
The Houriar (Caprovis Vignei) extend.s i.Htan and Persia by its noble cougeuer the 
along the eastern spurs of the salt mouii- Himalayan ibex. The Caucasian ibex has 
taiiiH,. but becomes less common as wo the hair short and dark brown, with a black 
proceed eastward, and is seldom met line down the back. The beard is also 
with on the ranges beypnd the town of Jho- black. Like the European and Himalayan 
lum, or southwards of the Beas Rivei‘. It animals, the horns aro also bent backwards 
is coufined to the north and western por- but they dificr in being more slender«nd 
tions of the Punjab, including the Suli- tapering. In the latter, moreover, the horns 
man chain, where it is known by the name are three-sided, and the anterior and pos- 
of Kuch. It is also a denizen of the niouu- ' terior surfaces sharp, and generally smooth, 
tains around Peshawar, including the Khy- with the exception of a few irregular tuber- 
ber Pass, Hindu Koh, and Kafiiristan. The osities on the frontal aspect. Like the other 
shapoo or shalinar of Ladakb, if not species, it frequents dangerous and in- 
identical, is certainly very closely allied; acces.sible places, such as bleak and barren 
its differences are slight, and, such as mountain tops.— Jenlon^ Mam7nals. 
might result in u great measure from the 170 species of mammalia are known to 
marked diversity of climate, food, &c., of inhabit Indo-Malaya. There are 24 of the 
the two regions. This species is no doubt quadrumana or monkey tribe, 10 of which 
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eccnr in the Malay peninsula, 11 of thorn in The wild boar of Celebes is peculiar, but 
Sumatra, 9 in Java^nd 13 in Borneo. The the Babirussa or Pig deer there, has long 
Orang-utan are found only in Sumatra and and slender legs and the male has curved 
Borneo : the Siamang, next" to them in size, upper tusks turned back so as to resemble 
in Malacca and Sumatra, and the long nosed horns. It feeds on fallen fruits, it is found in 
monkey only in Borneo. •The gibbons or the Celebes, in the Sulu islands and in Bourn, 
long armed apes and monkeys and the lemur There are also 5 species of squirrels and 2 
like animals, Nyoticebus, Tarsius, and Galeo* species of Cus-ens or eastern opossums, 
pithecus, aro found in all the islands. With The Anoa depressicornis, (Sapi utan, 
the exception of the Orang-utan, the Malai/) is the wild cow of Celebes. It is 
Siamang, the Tarsius spectrum and the smaller than other wild cattle. It is found 
Galeopithecus, all the Malayan genera of in the mountains. Cynopitbecus nigrescens, 
quadrumana, aro represented in India by the black baboon monkey is also of Celebes, 
closely allied species. In the Indo-Malay Paradoxuvus fasciatusis a civet cat of Timor, 
region are 33 Carnivora, 8 of which—a tigqr. The Moluccas consist of throe large is- 
leopard, civet, tiger-cat and otter are found lands, Gilolo, Ceram and Bourn, with many 
in India and Malacca and 20 in the Malayan small isles and islets, Batcliian, Morty, Obi, 
region: 13 have representatives in India, of Ke, Timor-lant, Amboyna, Ternate, Tidore, 
closely allied species. * Kaiva and Banda. There aro 25 bats but only 

The Malacca glutton, Helictis orientalis, 10 land mammals are known in the group, 
has the H. Nepalensis in tlie Himalaya, amongst them Cynopitbecus nigrescens, 
There aro 22 hoofed animals in Indo-Malaya, Viverra tangalunga, Rusa hippelaphus, the 
seven of which arc found in India and Babirussa, Sorex myosurus, common to 
Burmah. The Bos sondaicus is found in Sumatra, Borneo and Java, and four mai*su- 
Bnrmah, Siam, Java and Borneo. There is a pials viz. the small flying opossum, Belideus 
goat-liko animal in Sumatra ; the two horned ariel, a beautiful little animal resembling the 
and the long horned rhinoceros occur in flying squirrel in appearance, and a species 
Burmah, Sumatra and Java, and the elephant of Cuscus, peculiar to the Anstro-Malayan 
of India is found in Malacca, Sumatra and region. They are opossum like animals 
Borneo. There are about 50 bats, of which with^L long prehensile tail, of whicli the ter- 
under a fourth part occur in India ; 34 minal half is generally bare, they have small 
rodents (squirrels, rats <&c.) of which 6 or heads, large eyes, and a dense covering of 
8 are Indian, and 10 Inscctivora, 9 of which woolly fur, often pure white with irregular 
are peculiar to the Malay regions. Tnc black spot^ or blotches, but sometime ashy* 
Tupaia, insect-eaters, closely resemble brown. They live in trees and feed on the 
squirrels, are almost conflued to the Malay leaves of which they devour largo quantities: 
islands, as also are Pdlocerus Lowii of they aro very tenacious of life. 

Borneo and Gymnurus Rafflosii. In Timor, The Papuan islands, consist of New Guinea 
there are 15 bats, and 7 land mammals; 1,400 miles long aud its Jidjacent islands, 
amongst them the Macacus cynomolgus, the In them only 17 mammals as yet are known, 
common monkey of all the ludo-Malay viz. 2 bats, 1 Sus papuensis and the rest 
islands : Paradoxurua faaciatus, a civet cat, are marsupials, one of these a kangaroo of 
is found over much of the Archipelago :— Mysol and the Am islands. An allied species 

Felis inogalotis, a tiger cat is peculiar to, occupies N, Guinea. /Ctjsof the tree 

and rare oven in Timor. Cervus Timorien- kangaroo with powerfif^* are 

sis ; Sus Timorieiasis; Sorox tenuis, and 4 species of Cusciis, ar si^^^bephm flying 
Cuscus oi’ientab’s, are all found in Timor opossum, and there areP*^^ '^.Supials, 

and the Moluccas. Horses said to be wild in one of which is the^ size^&^JJi^iS^and takes 
Timor are all private property. its place by entering houses and devouring 

The mammalia of Celebes consist of 7 provisions. Wallace, Malay 'Archipelago 
bats and 14 terrestrial species, amongst vol. i. pp. 146, 208 279 and ii. 79, 263. 
them the Tarsius spectrum, Viverra tanga- The maral, a large stag, is found, in all 
lunga and Rusa hippclapha : Cynopitbecus the higher regions of the Ala-taii and Mus- 
nigresconsin Batchian, is of a jet black colour tan : he afibrds noble sport for the hunters, 
and the size of a spaniel. . and his hoims aro highly valued by the 

The Anoa depressicornis, called “ sapi Chinese, But it demands a fearless hunter 
ntan” or the wild cow of the Malays, ap- to follow him into his haunts among the 
proaches the ox-liko antelopes of Africa, and pecipices, glaciers, and snowy peaks of this 
has been classed as an ox or a buflalo and an- region. In winter and spring, be is found 
telope. It is found only in the mountains and in the valleys, but as the weather becomes 
never occupies places where there are deer, warmer be ascends, to escape the flies and 
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other insects. They are seldom found in 
herds, though^ groups of ten or twelve are 
sometimes seen standing on the brink of a 
precipice 1,600 to 2,000/eet in height, quite 
inaccessible to man. 

Two Cossacks hunting the raaral, followed 
the gaSne far up into the Ala-tau, and had 
been successful: they started again in pur¬ 
suit, and found a magnificent animal, whose 
horns were worth 120 roubles .—Tho Upper 
and Lower Amoor^ p. 110 112. 

We have the evidence of Jehangir, and the 
Reverend Edward Terry, that in their days, 
the province of Malwah abounded with 
lions. Jehangir records, that be had killed 
several and Mr. Terry mentions his having 
been frequently terrified by them, in his 
travels through the vast woods and wilder¬ 
ness of the country .—Tennants Hindustan 
Vol. L p. 78.0. 

Elephants are common in Burmah, in 
Ceylon, in the peninsula of India and in the 
Terai. They were not in use by the Moguls 
as Polo tells, until Kublai’s capture of a 
number in the war with Mien or Ava. A 
few continued to be kept at the Chinese 
Court, at Timkowski’s visit in 1821. —Yule 
Catha7jy p. 140. 

The barking-deer (Oervus muntjac) is 
frequent in several parts of India. The 
Chevrotiii or pigmy deer, are nob much 
larger than hares. 

Of the Cetacece, the whale tribe of Mam¬ 
mals, of the family of Balaonidoe, there are 
in India, 4 genera and 7 species, viz:— 
1 Baleuoptera; 4 Balrona; 1 Physeter; 
1 Phocaena, Balaona antarbica the autartic 
or smooth backed whale, in spring resorts 
to the bays of Chili, South Africa, the 
Brazils, Australia and Van Diemans land. 

The Zoology, like the Botany of the Him¬ 
alayas diifers essentially from that of the 
sultry plains of India, which skirt their 
southern base *, though occasionally mixed 
with tropical forms, it is upon the whole of 
a character closely resembling that of the 
more temperate and northern latitudes ; and 
the insulated position of these remarkable 
mountains, exhibiting, as they do, the rare 
and interesting phenomenon of a temperate 
and oven a boreal climate on the very con¬ 
fines of the tropic, where the summer heat 
is necessarily greater than oven under the 
equator itself, are of importance to inquiries 
connected with the geographical distribution 
of Animal Life. The principle of animality, 
possesses an innate power of adaptation 
which renders Animus in some measure 
independent of climate, particularly as com¬ 
pared with vegetables, and which, increases 
in proportion as wc ascend in the scale of 
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life. The power whichanimals possess, 
in a greater or less degree, of adapting them- 
selves to different varieties of climate, and 
of withstanding, uninjured, the effects of 
temperatures foreign to their natural habits, 
increases in proportion as we ascend from 
the , lower to the higher tribes, and the 
Mammalia undoubtedly form one of the 
most favourable groups for the discussion 
of this important question. Indeed, were it 
not from their limited powers of locomotion, 
they would be the very worst of all, because 
their high position in the scale of life, and the 
superior intelligence and resource with which 
it endows them necessarily protect them 
against changes and casualties, which would 
prove fatal to more simply organized beings ; 
but, deprived of the powers of flight, ordinary 
mammals have not tho means of traversing 
the wide deserts and oceans, which separate 
the habitable portions of thp earth : the 
nature of their locomotive powers conse¬ 
quently confines them to particular regions ; 
and, in spite of the more favourable circum¬ 
stances of their physical jorganization, their 
more varied resource and superior intelli¬ 
gence, they afford better materials for study¬ 
ing the problem of geographical distribu¬ 
tion, than the kindred class of birds, whose 
faculty of I’apid flight enable them to set 
oceans and deserts equally at defiance, in 
passing to the most distant quarters of the 
globe, and, as it were, to choose their bwn , 
temperature and climate in tho boundless 
fields of air. Hence it is that the circum¬ 
stances of the important problem of geograr 
phical distribution are less favourably pre¬ 
sented in Ornithology than in Mammalogy. 

Tho species of mammalia found in tho 
Southern Mahratta Country, were described 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, .of the Madras Civil 
Service in the Madras Literary Society’s 
JournalJuly 1839. The district of India, in 
which tho animals were procured, is a part 
of tho high table laud towards tho south of 
the Dekhan, commonly called the Southern 
Mahratta Country, and constitutes tho 
British zillah of Dharwar. It ought, like¬ 
wise, geographically speaking, to inoluda 
tho small province of Sunda. The general 
boundaries are the rivers Kistnah and 
Bbima on the north and* N. E.; the Tum- 
budra river on the south; the Nizam’s 
territory on the east, and the Syhadri range 
of mountains on the west. he latter are 
generally called the Ghats; a term which, 
however, properly applies only to the passes 
leading through them. The general face of 
this tract is much diversified, and affords a 
great variety of elevation and of geological 
structure, thereby materially affbeting the 
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distribution and the habitat of the different 
species of animals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion is a thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the 
mountainous region of the Ghats to their 
summits, and clothing the valleys that 
extend between their different ridges. It 
abounds with the teak and various other 
lofty forest trees, festooned by enormous i 
perennial creepers. The bamboo forms a 
thick and luxuriant underwood in some 
places, while others are entirely open, and 
the banks of many clear and rapid streams 
flowing through it, abound with the black 
pepper plant, the wild cinnamon and other 
odoriferous shrubs. Portions of this forest 
are often left entirely untouched by the axe 
or ktiife, forming a thick impervious shade 
for the growth of the black pepper, carda¬ 
mon and Mari palm (Caryota urens). These 
are called kans and are favourite resorts of 
wild animals. To the east of the regular 
forest lies a tract called the Mulnad, or 
rain-country (though the natives of the 
plains often include the jhari, or forest, 
under the same denomination), in which 
the trees degenei^ate into large bushes, the 
bamboo almost entirely ceases, and cultiva¬ 
tion, chiefly of rice, becomes much more 
frequent. The bushes consist chiefly of the 
karunda, the pallas, <&c. It abounds in 
tanks and artificial reservoirs for purposes 
of irrigation. East of the Mulnad is a great 
extent of alluvial plain, producing fine crops 
of wheat, cotton, maizes, millet, &c. [Hol- 
cus sorghum, Panicum Italicura, Cicer 
arietinum.] And on the Nizam’s frontier 
are found n succession of low dry hills, 
with tabular summits, often rising in abrupt 
scarped precipices, and intersecting and 
traversing the plains in various directions. 
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They are clothed with low thorny jungle of 
babul and acacia, and their bases, and tiie 
valleys between, composed of a light saYidy 
soil, are cultivated with millet, vetches, <&c. v 
Panicum spicatura, Panicum miliare^ Pha- 
seolus max, Phaseolus mungo, <fec. The 
first or mountainous division consists chiefly 
of micaceous clay, and other schists, which 
to the northward are succeeded by basaltic 
or trap formation. The. Mulnad is com¬ 
posed of undulating clay-slatp hills, which 
become covered with basalt to the north. 
This trap formation extends in a slanting 
direction from S. W. to N. E. nearly coin¬ 
ciding with a line drawn from Sadashea- 
ghur on the coast, to Beejapoor and Shola- 
poor—and, what is remarkable, is almost 
coincident with that marking the separa¬ 
tion of the two great tribes of. the popula- » 
tion using totally distinct languages, (ho 
Mahrattas and Canarese. The hills to the 
N. E and E. are all of primitive sandstone 
sometimes resting on schists, sometimes 
immediately on granite, which latter is the 
rock nearest the surface in the central and 
eastern plains. But a well defined range of 
hills to the S. W., called the Kupputgud, is 
entirely composed of micaceous and clay 
slates, resting on granite. The hills more 
to the N. and N. W. arc basaltic. Tbo 
I extensive plains lying between these dif* 
ferent lines of hills and eminences are com- 
I posed of the rich, black mould called regur 
or cotton ground, resnltiiig from decom¬ 
posed basaltic rocks. To the N. E, a con¬ 
siderable tract of limestone is fonnd, resting 
on the sand stone, about Bagalcote, Badami, 
IJungQTid, Mudibihal, &c* The distribution 
of species throughout these different tracts 
is shown in the following tabic: those 
marked* are confined to one tract only. 


Common lo all. 


Mountain Forest. 


Simla radiatus.... 

Rhinolophus. 

Vesportilio .. 

Pteropni ednlifl. 

Ursus (Proohilus) la- 

biatuB. 

Sorex IndicoB.. 

Lotra nalr. 

Canis fleru* Dnkhun* 


Hyeena vulgaris.' 

Viverra Indica or Uasse. i 
Paradoxurua Typus.... 

Mangusta Grlsea. 

Folia UgrlB. I 

pardua. 

Mua giganteuB. 

■- rattuB.. 

M l. ■ decumanus ...... 

SciuruB palmarum. 

Hyilrlx orlstata. 

Lepuaniffricollia ........ 

Sua scion tenia........ 


Simla Eutellus.I 

• Mangusta Vitticollis... 

• Fvlis Wagateo . 

Mub Longicaudaius. 
SoiuruB Palmarum.. 

• — ■■ ■ (dark variety).,. 

• -Maximus. 

• Ftoromya Philippen- 

ais.. .. 

Mania Pentadactyla.... 

• Elephas ABiaticus.... 

• Moschua Momina. 

CervuB Hippelepbus. 

—— Axis. 

• Muntiiak. 

• Bos Qaurus or Fron¬ 
talis.%. 


Mulnnd. 


Black Plains. 


ICynopterus Marginatus 
Megadermoltyra or Car- 

nntica. 

Rhinolophus Spoorls. 

-Mariaus.... 

— -Fulgens^... 

Canis Lupus.. 

-Aurous.. 

- - Bongalonsis...*,. 

Felis Jubata. 

-Chnus.. 

Hywna Valgaris*.. 

Mus Indio us (red va¬ 
riety, rare).. 

-— Mettade, (raro),.. 

-Leggyado. 

-Bndaga. 

— —— Gulandi. 

' ■— Longiraudatus..,. 

: Rufus. 

———* Musculus indi- 


Canis Lupus. 

-Aurous. 

-Bengalensie. 

Foils Jubata.,.. 

-Chaus,. 

Mus IndicuB, (black va¬ 
riety) . 

——■ Mottado do. 

-Musculus Indi- 

CUB.... 

• Antilopo Cervlcapra... 

* Damalis Risia... 


Sandstone Hills and red 

sandy soil. _ 

^imia Entellns (rare) 
CynopteruB marginatus 

• RhinopomaHardwickii 
Rhinolophus Speoris 

• Taphozous ——f 
Canis Lupns 
—— Aureus 
— Bengalensis 
Hys^na Vutgoria 
Fells Jubata - 

- Chaus 

Mus Lejpyado 

-- Budogai>^ 

———Gulandi‘i: 

-— Longfoaudati^ 

-—-^Musculus 
Gerbillus Indicus 
, Cervus axis 

• Antilopo Arabica 


cus ... . 

Gerbillus Indicus-....., 

Manis Pentadactyla..,. 

Cervus Axis. 

^ Antilopo quadricor- •' * 

n!s.... * 
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Simia radiatus. Madras tnoiikey. 

Hacaoat radiatus | Cercooebus radiatns, 

I Gboff. 

Kotl, Can. | Bandar, Dek* 

Mnnyga, „ | Makada, Mah 

Muoga, ft I Kerda» do. of the Guats^ 

' This species abounds over the whole 
country,' sometimes inhabiting the wildest 
jungles, at others living in populous towns, 
and carrying off d'ruit and grain from the 
shops of the dealers, with the greatest cool¬ 
ness and address. 

Simla (Semnopithecna) entellus. 

Fresbytes entellns I Cercopithecus entellus, 

I Geoff. 

Moosya, Can. I Wanur, Mah. 

Langur, Duk. 1 Bengal Langur. 

The black-faced monkey of Europeans,— 
abounds more particnlarly in the forests, 
where its loud wild cry is particnlarly strik¬ 
ing. They are both useful and tronble.some 
tf> the sportsmen, who may often judge by 
their agitation and chattering of the vici¬ 
nity o{ some beast of prey; while he him¬ 
self is apt to be assailed in a similar man¬ 
ner when trying to steal upon the more 
timid kinds of game. The species is cele¬ 
brated in Hindu mythology, for having, 
under their leader Hannman, a.ssiated the 
hero and demi-god Rama, the first Hindu 
conqueror of the forests of Southern India, 
as related in the Ramayana. The Entellus 
appears to want the cheek pouches ckarac- 
teristio of Semuopitheens. An adult male 
measured, from muzzle to insertion of tail, 
1 foot 10^ in. length of tail alone 3 feet 
height from heel to crown 3 feet 2J—weight 
22 lbs.—do. of an adult female 18 lbs.— 

Pteropns edwardsii. 

P. Tuedius, Temminck ; 3fo«o^ do Mam, i. 173. 
Toggal Bawli, Can. I Gnddal, Dek. 

Sikatyelle of Wuddura, | Barbagal, „ 

Thedying.fox or large fox bat.,Its flesh is 
esteemed good eating. Its tongue is covered 
with large papill», pointing backwards, and 
each one terminating in a brush or collection 
of bristly points. length of the male, 12 to 
13 inches—weight 29 oz—of a female, 20 
oz. Ex]mnse of wing.s upwards of 4 feet. 
When disturbed during the day, they fly 
slowly round and round, with a low scream¬ 
ing noise, and soon settle again; hovering 
for a moment over a bough, they catch sud¬ 
denly with the claw on the anglp of the 
wing, and, allowing the body to drop, they 
swing with a single hold. In shade and colour, 
they are of a. yellowish brown above, and 
yellowish white below. 
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Pteropns marglnatus, Fr» Cuvier. 

Cynopterus marginatus, Temminck ; Monog de Mdn». 
202 . ; 

Length, 4^ inch. Weight, 2oz. A male. 
The dentition agrees with the statement of 
Fr. Cuvier, which he adopts as the character 
of his genus Cynopterus. Incisors J canines 
^ }• molars J -J = 30. Is somewhat rare; 
found in clnsters on the folded leaves of the 
plsntain, the palmyra, Ac. * 

Vespertilio carnatica? 

Mogadorma Carnatica. | M. lyra. 

Kankapati, Can. I Shamgidar, Shah parak, 
I Dek. 

Kankapati is the generic name in Cana- 
rcso for all bats. This species differs from 
the dentition commonly assigned to Mega¬ 
derma, in having incisors J canines \ } molars 

»- =. 24; whereas the molars according 
to Geoffrey are ^ -J. Above, mouse colour; 
beneath, paler. Nasal appendage large, 
oblong, reaching to tho base of the ears, 
with a plait or fold down in tho centre* 
Oreillon cordate, tlio anterior lobe high and 
pointed, the posterior rounded; the muzzle 
tnnicate, tho under lip cleft. Four mammm. 
Female generally larger. Temminck states, 
Mon. de Mam. Tom. ii. p. 5. that the females 
and young of some bats live apart from the 
males at certain seasons, which may account 


for this. 

Female, 

Mole. 


inches. 

inches. 

Length. 

...*• 03 

... 3 
... 18 

Expansion of wings. 19^ 

Ear (behind), .. 



Bar (before), 

. 


Carpus. 

Tarsus,. 

. 2 ^ 


. Wn 


Head,. 

. n 



Additional length of 
tho ititerfemoral 

membrane,.. IJ 

Weight,.loz, 10dr8.loz.3drs.10g* 

Vespertilio Hardwickii. 

Rhinopoma Hardwickii. 

These were the large.st dimensions ascer¬ 
tained from 14 females and 7 males, obtain¬ 
ed at various time-s. They are common in 
the Mnlnad, in old temples, oaves, Ac. 
Weight ...10 dr8.Male...8dr8.13grs.Female. 

Length of body,.2^^^^ inches. 

-tail. 2 ^^*^ 

-carpus 2 .^^^ 

—. . tarsus 2 yV 

Expanse of wings... 13. 

This species has the muzzle long, thick, 
truncated and surmounted with a small leaf, 
oreillon oblong, bi-aenminated; forehead 
concave, with a fossa or channel running 
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down the centre. The nostrils ate placed 
in the tmncated plane of the muzzle, being 
covered with a membrane slit transversely, 
and with a small round puncture in the 
middle of the slit. By means of this ap¬ 
paratus the animal is enabled to open or 
shut its nostrils at pleasure. The leaf-like 
process rises from the same plane of the 
muzzle. Found in old ruins to the east¬ 
ward of the province. 

Rhinolopbus, Qoqff. This, and the two fol¬ 
lowing species, seem to form a subdivision of 
the section Rhinolopbus (Geoffroy), differing 
in the number of teeth and having in common 
a remarkable peculiarity common to all, not 
included in his specific characters,which may 
be described as a circular cavity, or sac, be¬ 
hind the nasal crest. This cavity the animal 
can turn out at pleasure, like the finger of a 
glove ; it is lined with a pencil of stiff hairs 
and secretes a yellow substance like wax. 
When alarmed, the animal opens this cavity 
and blows it out, during which it is pro¬ 
truded and withdrawn at each breathing. 
Temminck notices it under the name of a 
syphon, 9 r purse in R. Insignis and R. 
Speoris. Dentition, incisors -J-; canines \ \ ; 
molars \ -J- 28; whereas in Geoffrey’s group 
the molars are J, and the total number 30. 
But Temminck makes them vary from ^ to 
The upper incisors are distant, placed 
near the canines and triangular, broad at 
the edge and sloping to tho ^•oot, the lower 
ones ai*e close together, crenelate at the edge 
€aoh having three points. In all other rcs- 
poots, the characters are the same as Rhino- 
lophus. Nose furnished with a complicated 
<3re8t. Ears distinct, marked with trans¬ 
verse distinct wrinkles. Interfemoral mem¬ 
brane large. Warts on the pubes. 

Hipposideros speoris. 

R. Crumeniforo, Peron. | Rhinolophns speoris. 

R. Marsupialifl, Ocojjf. | R. Dukhunensis, Sykes. 

Ears large, oroct, acuminate, rounded to 
the base. Muzzle snort, crest very compli¬ 
cated, consisting of a simple transverse 
membrane, or leaf extending between the 
©yes, behind which is tho circular sac. In 
front is a cavity, ih which are pierced the 
complicated nostrils, and surrounded by an¬ 
other smaller membrane *, the upper portion 
next the frontal loaf thick and fleshy, the 
lower, above tho lip, fine. On either side 
without this arc three smaller parallel mem¬ 
branes or fringes, reaching from the eyes 
downwards. Body short, thick, of a light 
mouse colour. Interfemoral membrane, nar¬ 
row, square, including the tail, which con¬ 
sists of about four joints, tho half of the last 
joint being free at the point. Pubes naked, 
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largo, with one or two warts. Two pectoral 
mam mm, two inguinal. Whether the latter 
are false or real is doubtful. It has been said 
they have no lacteal glands, but I have con¬ 
stantly remarked them, and that they are 
smaller in the young female. Females with 
tho frontal sac less developed. On a com¬ 
parison of about 18 specimens, the measure¬ 
ment of the largest was— 

Male. ♦ Female. 

Length. 2-^ inches... 2^^^ 

- of tail. 1 ... 1 

-of exserted portion 

of tail. l-|-10fchs. 

— of ear.... 

-of carpus.2 

—— of tarsus..... 

Expansion of wings ...13 .12| 

Weight.,. ... 6 drs. 13grs. 6 drs. 

Found in old buildings, wells, <fec. The 

R. Dukhunensis of Sykes is said to differ 
from R. Speoris in the length of tho carpus, 
but in Temminck, {Monog. de Mam. T. ii.) 
p. 17, tho fore arm is stated to be shorter 
than the whole length, and the difference 
of colour is not sufficient to constitute a 
specific difference. 

Rinolophus murinus. 

Hipposideros murinus. 

Ears large, erect, rounded : muzzle short, 
with a transverse frontal leaf or membrane 
and tho sac behind it as the last, and in front 
a simple membrane round the nostrils. Body 
short, and thick. Inter-femoral membrane 
large, including the tail, all but tho extreme 
tip. Pubes small, covered. Mammoo as in 
tho preceding, colour dusky bi'own, paler 
beneath. 

Length 1,^ ; tail ; oar 

Jo; carpus 1 Jo; tarsus, barely Jo J expan¬ 
sion of wing 10| ; weight 4 drs. 20 grs.— 
Tho sexes nearly alike.— Elliot M. L. 8, J. 
July., 1839. 

Taphozons. Of this only on© specimen was 
obtained* 

Vospertilio proper.—Two small species 
are common, but neither of them have been 
identified. 

Vespertilio Bars small, sub-triangular, 
shorter than tho head; ’ orcillon Qj)long 
rounded, colour above, pale dusky brown, 
beneath lighter. Length 2 inches ; tail 
iV—2,^ ; carpus ; expansion of wing 10 

inches. 

Vespertilio sp. Smaller-than the hist, ears, 
larger, rounded, nearly as long as the 
head. Oreillon curved and rounded at the 
end. Colour dark brown above and below. 
Length 1^%; tail 2 J-o 5 cai-pus 1; 

expansion of wings 7|. 
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Sorex Indicus, Oeqff. Musk Rat or Shrew. 
Sores coeruleeoeDS. 

Sondeli, Can. | Chachunda, Ruk. 

Ursus labiatus, Blainville^ 

Proohilus labiatus. 

Kaddi; Karadi, Can. [ Beech, Duk. 

Acwal, Mah. I 

The peculiar dentition of this animal, dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the genus Ursus, has been 
remarked by Colofiel Sykes. There are never 
more than 4 incisors in the upper jaw. 
Several crania agree in this peculiarity. 

Their food seems to be black ants, termites, 
beetles, fruit,particularlythe seed of theCassia 
fistula, of the date tree, &c., and honey. When 
pursued, they carry their cubs on their back. 
In 1833 a bear was chased and killed, having 
carried her two cubs in this manner nearly 
three miles. It appears to be a long-lived 
animal. Instances are known of their living 
in a state of captivity for 40 years. 

Lutra Nair.— Fr. Cuvier. Indian Otter. 
Nirnai, “ water dog.” Can. 1 Hud or Ilada, Mah. of 
Datwai bekk Do. of theWud- 1 the Ghata. 

dar tribe. j Jelmanua andjaliuan* 

Pani kutta, “ water dog.”) I jar Mah. 

Dok. 1 

Cuon rutilans. 

Caiiis familiaris, (wild variety.) 

C. Dukhuticnsis, Sykes. | Jungli Kutta, Duk. 

The wild dog was not krvown in the 
Southern Mahratta Country until of late 
years. It has now become very common. 
The circumstance of their attacking in a 
body and killing the tiger, is universally 
believed by the nativies. Instances of their 
killing the wild boar, and of tigers leaving 
a jungle in which a pack of wild dogs had 
taken up their quarters, came to Sir Walter 
Elliot’s own knowledge; and on one occasion 
a party of the officers of the 18th regiment, 
M. F. 1. saw a pack run into, and kill, a 
large Sambar stag near Dliarwar. 

Canis pallipes. The wolf. 

C. lupus, var. Ell. 

Tola, Can. | Landgah, Duk. 

This species does not appear to differ from 
the common wolf. Three young ones which 
Sir W. Elliot had alive for some time agreed 
very much with the description of the Canis 
pallipes of Colonel Sykes, but several adults 
that he shot differed in their colours and gene- 
i»al character. The head was large, the muzzle 
thicker, the colours in some cases more inclin¬ 
ing to rufous, particularly on the fore legs ; 
which in some cases were deep red ; and the 
same colour was found on the muzzle from the 
eyes to the nose. Others have more rufous on 
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the hind legs, together with some black on 
the thighs, rump, and tip of the tail. Length 
from muzzle to insertion of tail 36 to 37 
inches; do. of tail 16 to 17|: height at shoul¬ 
der 24 to 26; length of head 10 ; circum¬ 
ference of do. 16 t,o 17; weight of an adult 
female 42 lbs. The wolves of the {Southern 
Mahratta country generally hunt in packs, 
^hase the goat antelope (Gazzella arabica), 
steal round the herd of Antelope cervi- 
capra, and conceal themselves on different 
sides till an opportunity offers of seizing ono 
of them ubavvare.s, as tJiey approach, whilst 
grazing, to one or other of their hidden 
assailants. On one occasion, three wolves 
were seen to chaco a herd of gazelle across 
a ravine, in which two others were lying in 
wait. They • succeeded in seizing a female 
gazelle which was taken from them. They 
have frequently been seen to course and run 
down hares and foxes ; and it is a common 
belief of the ryots that in open plains, where 
there is no cover or concealment they scrape 
a hole in the earth, in which one of the pack 
lies down and remains hid, while the others 
drive the herd of antelope over him. Their 
chief prey however is sheep, and the shop- 
herds say that part of the pack attack and 
keep the dogs in play, while others carry off 
their preyj and that, if pursued, they follow 
the same plan, part turning and checking 
the dogs while the rest drag away the car¬ 
cass, till they evade pursuit. Instances are 
not uncommon of tlieir attacking man. In 
1824 upwards of 30 children were devoured 
by wolves in the Purgunnah of Rone. Some¬ 
times a largo wolf is seen to seek his prey 
singly. These are called wou-tola, and 
reckoned particularly fierce. 

Canis aureus, Lin. Th^ jackal. ^ 

Nari, Can, | Kolah also Shighal, Duk. 

The native sportsmen universally believe 
that an old jackal, which they call bhalu, is 
in constant attendance on the tiger, and 
whenever his cry is heard, wliich is peculiar 
and different from that of the jackal gene¬ 
rally, the vicinity of a tiger is confidently 
pronounced. Sir W. Elliot says he has 
heard the cry attributed to the bhalu fre¬ 
quently. 

Vulpes bengalensis. 

Canis bengalensis, SJoaw I C. Kokreo, Sykes. 
and Pennant. | 

Konk, Can. Lomri j Homri, Duk 

Kemp nari (rod jackal) „ Kokri, Mah. 

Chandak nari, „ 

Length from nose to insertion of tail 20 
inches; do. of tail 14 in’.; weight, male 7J 
lb.; female 6i lb.—both largo specimens. 
Shaw’s animal appears to be identical with 
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the Cants Kokt*ee of Colonel Sykes. Its 
principal food is rats, land crabs, grass- 
hoppcra, boerJes, &o. On one occasion a 
lialf devoured man go 'was found in the 
stomach. It always burrows in opeu plains, 
runs with gt‘eat speed, doubling like a Imre; 
but instead of stretching out at first like 
that auimaL aud trusting to its turns as a 
last resource, the fox turns more at first, 
and if it cannot fatigue the dogs, it then 
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Length from liose to insertion of tail 3 ft. 
6 in.; do. of tail 1 ft. 6 in.—total 4 ft. 11 in.; 
do. of head 1 ft. 10 in.; circumfei-ence of 
do. 1 ft. in.; weight 74 lb. 

Felis tigris, Lin. 


Hull, 

Bag, 


Can. Patayat Bog, 
Duk. Wahag, 


Duk. 

Mah. 


The tiger is common over the whole of 
India, breeding in the forest and mountaia 
goes 8ti*alght away. It is remarkable that! tracts, and coming into th^ oj^n country 
though the brush is generally tipt with j the gram is on the ground. In some 


black, a white one is occasioually 
while in other parts of India, as in Cutch, 
the tip is always white. 

Viverra malaccensiH. 

Viverra Indica, Gkoff. [ V. rasae, 
l^unagiu bokk, Can. | Kaatur 
MuHhk billi, Duk. 


Length from the nose to insertion of tail fV 

22 inches; do. of tail 15J in.—total 37|—j ” 


found plnc^is they do much mischief, aud have been 
* even known to carry the inhabitants out 
of the villages, whilst sleeping in their 
I verandahs during the night. The following 
I are the largest dimensions of any tiger, 
HottSF. ^ female, killed in tlie Southern 

Mah. j Maliratta country, between the years 18‘29 
and 1833 inclusive, and affording a corn- 


weight 5^ lb.'—an arlult feiimle. Varies | 
Tiiucli in the distribution of the murks on i 
the fur. I 

Maugusta niungus. 

UerpoBtes griseiis, Desm. ! 

MungH, Can. | Mauguos, Duk. | 

There does not appear to be any differ- I 
eiice between the Mungusta tiiungos and j 
Maugusta calra, both of which are referri- 1 
bie to the Her[iestes grisens of Uesmarest. I 
Maugusta vitticollis. 

Ut3rv)e8te8 vitticollis, Bennett^ Proceed. Ttool. Sec. 
18S5, Part iii. p. 67. 

A specimen of this animal was procured 
in the thickest part of the ghat forests by 
at^eident, in 18211, and is now deposited in 
the British Museum. It is very rare, inhabits 
only the thickest wood, and its habits are 
little known. Size the sauie as M. grisea, 
the animal was first figured in i83*J. 
Faradoxurus musanga. 

P. typus. 

Kertv bek. Can. | Muiiuri, Dkk. 

Common in the Mulnad, living in trees, 
thatched roofs of Louses aud huts, &c. 

Male. Ft. inch. Femule.Ft. in* 


om 70 to 80 individuals. 

Adult Male. Do. Adult F«male. Do. 


ft. in. 


Lenfrth from nose to I ^ 
iuMertion ui tail.... I 
-of tail,. 3 


Total . 

' Heii;?ht at the shoulder. 
I Lei«vth from tup of | 

' Khoulder to end of ^ 

' -from the elbow to I 

i the extremity of the V 

toes..) 

Circumference behind» 

I the Khoulder, ... .1 

j-of the forearm be* I 

j low the elbow.# 

of the he>»d.. ... 

of forearm above i 
the elbow.... i 


ft. in. 
5 6 
3 3 


ft. in. ft. in. 
6 3* 6.2 

2 11 3 2 


3 7t 3 7 


3 l\i 
1 7 




3 2| 


1 81 


3 C 


«1 

n 

2 


Length of body... 1 10^ 

Do. tail,*.I 7^ 

Lenifth of head.5-/^* 

Do, ear. l-/o' 

Distance between ears.,. 

Length of sole of foi*e foot. 2-j^o* 
Do. hind do.. 3-^ 

Weight... S^lbs . 

Hycena stiiata. 

H. Yulgaria. 

Kirba, Can. 1 Taras, 

Kutt kirba, „ j 


0 


5 |lh8 


Dux. 


Weight,. 330 lbs. 360 Iba. 940 lbs. 

Nothini; is rjioi*e common than to hear of 
tigers of 12, 14, and even 15 feet in length. 
Most persons content themselves with mea¬ 
suring tlie skins of an animal after it is. 
taken oif; and Sir. W. FUiot once mea¬ 
sured a lion of 9 feet 4 inches, which 
was noted by another of the party in his 
journal, as 11 feet; and by a third as 
12 —the one having measured the skin newly 
taken off and pulled out, the other when it 
was stretched to the uttermost by pegs, to 
dry. He does not believe that any tiger has 
ever been known that would exo^sd ten 
feet. The female has from 2 to 4 young 
and does not breCd at any particular season. 
Their chief prey is cattle, but they als5 catch 
the wild hog, the samber, and, more rai'ely, 
the spotted deer* It is naturally a cowardly 
animal apd always retreats from opposition 
until wounded or provoked. Several iu* 
stances came to notice of its being compelled 
to relinquish its prey by the cattle in a body 
driving it off. In one case an official report 
was made of a herd of buffaloes rushing on 
a tiger that had aeixed the herd- boy aud 
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forcing it to drop him. Its retiring from 
the wild dog has already been adverted to. 
Thoagh the wild hog often becomes its prey, 
it sometimes falls ^ victim to the saccessfal 
resistance of the wild boar. Sir W. Elliot 
once found a fall grown tiger newly 
kiiled, ^idently by the rip of a boar’s 
tusk ; and two similar instances were related 
to him by gentlemen who had witnessed 
them, one of a tiger the other of a panther. 
It is generally believed that a tiger 
always kills his owe food and will not 
eat carrion, but he met with one instance 
of a tigress and two full grown cabs deyoar- 
ing a bullock that had died of disease. He 
saw the carcass in the evening, and next day 
on the report of tigers having been heard in 
the night, he followed their track, and found 
they had dragged the dead animal into the 
centre of a corn-field and picked the bones 
quite clean, after which they found a butfalo, 
killed it, and eat only a small^porfcion of it. 
Another instance was related in a letter from 
a celebrated sportsman in Kandesli, who 
having killed a tigress, on his return to liLs 
tents, sent a pad elephant to bring it home. 
The messenger returned reporting that on 
his arrival he found her alive. They went 
out next morning to the spot and discovered 
that she had been dragged into a ravine by 
another tiger and half the carcass devoured. 
They found him close by and killed him also. 
Tfie Bheels in Kandesh say, that in the mon¬ 
soon, when food is scarce, the tiger feeds on 
frogs, and au instance occurred some years 
ago, in that province, of orio being killed in a 
state of extreme emaciation, from a porcu¬ 
pine’s quill that had passed through his gullet 
and preventedis swallowing, and which had 
‘probably been planted there, in his attempts 
to make one of these animals his prey. Many 
superstitious ideas prevail among the natives 
regarding the tiger. They imagine that an 
additional lobe is added to its liver every 
year; that his flesh possesses many medicinal 
qualities; that his claws arranged together 
80 as to form a circle, and hung round a 
child’s neck, preserves it from the eflect of 
the evil eye. That the whiskers constitute 
a deadly poison, which for this reason are 
carefully burnt off the instant the auimals 
are killed. Several of the loyvev castes 

eattbis flesh. 

' pardud, Lin, 

F, le 9 parda 8 . | Leopardua varius. 

variety, 7he emaller variety, 

Hceiga, . Can. JS^rkal, Can. 

, Puk‘ Gorhacha, Duk. 

The XHiuddier, leopard ^ ' ^ibla^ of the Bauri. 

brpaVd' dfthe B ^ 

Aflue*, Mahr. 
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Of this species there appear to be two 
varieties, a large and a small kind, though 
some are of opinion that the smaller animal 
is the leopard. Col. Sykes also distinguishes 
two kinds of cheeta, but considers the larger 
one to be the leophrd. The natives dis¬ 
tinctly recognize the two kinds by different 
names. Shaw says the leopard is distin¬ 
guished from the panther by its paler yellow 
colour, and again that the leopard is con¬ 
siderably the smaller of the two. Here the 
paler is the larger. The most remarkable 
difierence between these seems to be that of 
size, but on a careful inspection, other parti¬ 
culars are detected. Au examination of a 
large collection of skins, gave the following 
characters : The large skins measured from 
4! to 5 feet; the tail 2J—7|; the height 
appeared to be ; the smaller ones were. 
3 to 31 ft. long; the tail —6; the 
height was from 1J to 2. The colour of 
the larger skins was generally pale fulvous 
yellow, the belly white, whilst others were 
deeper and more tawny, some being a 
sort of reddish yellow, without any white 
at all, beneath. In the Kerkal there is 
also a great variety of shades. But gene¬ 
rally a greater number of Houiga are pale 
coloured ajid of the Kerkal dark; whence 
probably the name of the latter from kera, 
dark or black. As a gener^.! rule too, the 
fur of the Honiga is shorter and closer: that 
of the Kerkal longer and looser. The cha¬ 
racter of the spots is always the same. They 
may be characterised as imperfect annuli, 
consisting of groups of spots, arranged in 
imperfect circles; but sometimes approxi¬ 
mating more and becoming like trefoils 
squares : : or like the impression of a dog’s 
foot, particularly along tho dorsal line, and 
on the head, neck, shoulders, loins and legs. ' 
Where the ground colour is dark, the spots 
are more confused. The tail is without 
annuli, spotted throughout, but sometimes 
tho spots run into each other at the end, 
giving the appearance of a black tip. The 
large yariety is found chiefly among the 
rocky hills to the eastward, tho smaller is 
more common in the wooded country of the 
Mulnad. The former is a taller, slighter, 
more active animal, exceedingly strong and 
tierce, the latter is smaller, and stouter, and 
varies much in size, -some being not bigger 
than a large tiger-cat, though fhe skull 
proved them to be adult auimals. The 
latter may be killed easily, while the Honiga 
is a very formidable assailant; and several 
instances occurred of as many as four mep 
having been killed by one, before it was put 
hors de combat. The strongest marked ,dif 7 
ference of character that Sir W, 
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observed, was in the skulls, that of the 
Houiga being longer and n^ore pointed, 
with a ridge running along the occiput, 
and much developed for th^attachment 
of the rnuRoles of the neck—v^le those of 
the kerkal were rounder and the bony ridge 
was wanting. If this character be universal 
and permanent, it will afford a good ground 
of distinction. He was disposed to consider 
the Indian species as consisting of three 
vaj'ieties, 

(а) , the larger or Honiga. 

(б) . ditto of a uniform black colour, from 
the Malabar Coast, the spots appearing when 
the light shines strongly on the skin. 

(c), the smaller variety or kerkal. 

The following are the dimensions of a 
very large honiga killed in the Mulnad r 
length of body from nose to insertion of 
tail 4 ft. 6 in. tail 3-2 ; in all, 7-8 : height at 
the shoulder 2 ft* 3-^ in. from ends of toes to 
top of shoulder 2—7 ; circumference of the 
arm below the elbow 1-3; head 1-11. This 
was a very large male called by the natives a 
Mar-houiga, stouter than the gererality of the 
larger kind. 

F6lis jubata, Lin, Hunting Leopard. 

F. guttata. I T, venatica. 

Chiroha, Ohirtsa, Can. I Yu/., Hindustani of the 
Siwuugi, „ I truiuors. 

Chita, Luk. j 

They are caught in the Southern Mahratta 
district and are trained to kill the Antelope 
cervicapra. They are taught always to single 
out the buck, which is generally the la.st in 
tbeherd; the huntsmen are unwilling to slip 
untdl they get the herd to run across them, 
when they drive on the cart, and uuhood the 
cheeta. 


Felis chaus, Ouukl. Jungle cat, 

Felis affinis, Gray. F. Jacquemonti, Geoff. 

Vf katas, Pea/r.^on, Chaus lybicua Gray. 

F. ©rythrotia llodys. » 

Mautbek, Can. Jangli hilH, Dak. 

Kadu bek or Kar bek, „ Bhuogu, Mah. of Guats. 
Bella bek of the Waddar 
race who eat them. 

A number of skins were deposited by Sir 
W. Elliot in the British Museum. 
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I adult male of the Wagati is 2C inchea> long, 
from the muzzle Ui Ikie insertidn of the tail, 
which is nearly 11 more—ift all nearly 37 
inches. The colour is pale yellowish grey— 
darker on the back—yellowish white or pale 
yellow on the sides—white On the under 
parts of the body. The forehead has 4 loii- 
gifudinal spora. In a line with these, from 
the vertex, four lines run to the shoulders, 
the outer broader, the centre ones narrower, 
and these two last are continued almost 
uninten’uptedly to thetail; the others break 
diHgonallyiiito large longitudinal spots^which 
are continued in rows of smaller rounder spots 
to the centre of the belly. There are about six 
rows cm each side, exclusive of the two dorsal 
' lines. Two smaller bands run from the eye,aud 
along the upper lip, to a throat band run-' 
ning ti*ansverse)y below the ears. Two other 
'similar ti an8vei*8e bands cross the breast with 
a row of spots between. The inside of the 
arm bus two broad bauds, and the soles are 
dark brown or nearly black. The tail is 
spotted on the upper half and indistinctly 
annulate towards the tip. It is very fierce 
—liviug in trees in the thick forests j and 
preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A 
shikari declared that it drops on larger 
animals, and even on deer, and eats its way 
into the neck ; that the animal in vain en¬ 
deavours to roll or shake it off, and at last 
is destroyed, 

Mns. The different Indian species of this 
genus described are— 


Mus giganteus.Htirt/fc, 

, decumauusPttZZtwj 

, rattus. Lin. 

, platythrix. Syl’etf. 

, oleraceus. .ISyk6S.\ 
, nitidus. 

„ nivi venter. 

, musculas,....Lm. 

, plurimamniis, 

, provideub. 

, rattus 
, rufescens. 

, terricolor. 

Some of these are 
troublesome. 


Mus tyt-leri 
„ urban us. , 

„ bactriaiius. 

„ bruuneus. 

„ brunneusculus. 

„ caudatior. 

„ cervicolor. 

„ erassipes. 

„ daxjeelensis. 

„ homorouR. 

„ infralineatuB 
^ and 
„ liilagiricus. 
very numerous and 


Felis-The Wagati, of the Mahratta 

of the Ghats, Sir W. Elliot was unable to 
identify with any of the species described. 
It seemed to him to differ both in sis;e and 
colour from the Felis viverriuus sent to Eng¬ 
land by Mr. Heath, and desci’ibed by Mr. Ben- 
neU. (Proceed. Zool. Soo, 1 883, PaH 1, p. 68.) 
It is peculiar to the western ghat forests. It 
approaches most nearly to the Felis tigrina 
or Margay, Qm .; the Felis Javanensis or 
Kawuk. Horefi and the Felis diardi. An 


The Mur giganteus of Hardwicke differs 
from tlie Florida rat, the type of Neotoma (as 
figured), in having the uaved scaly tail of the 
common rat, whereas in the Florida species 
it is covered with hair. 

The Gerbillns ludicus of Hardwicke unites 
both these characters, the surface of the 
molars being the same as that of two Indian 
species while the tail has the ssuie peculiarity 
as the Florida rat, with the addition of a tuft 
at the extremity. But it is separated fi*om the 
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laiier by ibe length of the bind foot, and t^o 
disposition of the toes, and by the carinated 
upper incisors ; characters peculiar toGerbil- 
lua. These common points of resemblance, 
however, show bow intimately the different 
gronph are connected and how gradually they 
pass into each other. The remaining jspecies 
all belong to the group of Mus proper with 
tubercuiated cheek teeth. 

The species observed in the Southern 
Mahrat.tatta Country were— 

With flat molars, 

a. Scaly tails, short metatarsi (Neotoma). 
Mus gigant^us. j Arvicola indica. 

h. With hairy tail; long metatarsi (Ger- 
• billus). 

Gerbillus indicns. 

With tubercuiated molars: 

a. Covered with soft hair (Mas). 

Mus decnmanus.*.Z^*?%. Mas oleraceus. Syhes. 

„ rattus... Lin. „ rufus . New sp. 

mettade New sp. „ rausculus. Lin. 

„ golundee .New sp. 

b. Covered with hair and spines. 

Mus platythrix.5*?/^^. | Mus booflaga.^«?(? S 2 y. 

The first division have 3 molars in each 
jaw, with strong alveolar processes; the 
anterior or largest one divided into three 
sections by transverse ridges of enamel; 
the middle into .two, and the third partly, 
or entirely so, as the centre ridge of enamel 
extends altogether, or only partly across the 
surface. In M. giganteus and M. gerhillas the 
enamel of the posterior molar of the upper 
jaw generally forms only a deep indentation. 
In M. gerbillus the incisors are more prisma¬ 
tic, the upper ones divided by a longitudinal 
furrow passing down the centre. In the 
other two species the incisors are smooth, 
rounded, with a longitudinal mark on the 
worn under surface. The upper incisors in 
M. gerbillus also are much more curved 
downwards than in the other two. In the 
former the usual and superior maxillary 
bones project considerably beyond the in¬ 
cisors ; in the latter the incisors extend 
beyond these bones. 

Mug (Neotoma) giganteus, Hard. Lin. 
Trows.—Mus Malabaricus, Pennant^ Quad. 

Can. | Ghons, Duk- 

Pandi koku, Tel. | 

The English name, bandicoot, is a cor¬ 
ruption of pandi-koku, literally pig rat. 
It lives in granaries and stack-yards; feeds 
entirely on grain. Fierce, bold, easily killed. 
Makes a peculiar granting noise when 
frightened or angry. Female with 12 teats. 
Incisors dark olive green at the base; 
becoming'yellow at the extremities. 
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Mus providens.— Elliot, _ 

Mus ludicus, Qeoj^, Arvicola Indica, 

„ Kok, Oray. Mus pyotoris Bodgs. 

Nesokia indica, Jerd. 

Kok, Can. Golatta Koku. Tel. 

Indian mole Eng. 

The Indian mole rat or provident rat 
is found throughout India ranging up 
to a considerable altitude. Geoffroy’s 
animal is not sufficiently particularized to 
indicate which of the Indian species he 
meant; and Gray^s was given under the 
supposition that it applied to an Arvi¬ 
cola which he subsequently discovered it did 
not: The present term seems sufficiently 
applicable to its habit of laying up a large 
store of grain for its winter food. The koku 
is from 13 to 14 inches in length, and weighs 
upwards of 6 oz. Its figure is thick and 
strong, with powerful limbs, the head short 
and truncated, the ears small, snbovate or 
nearly round, and covered with a fine down 
or small-hairs. The tail naked and nearly 
as long as the body, whiskers long and full. 
Fur long and somewhat harsh, brown, mixed 
with fawn, the short fur softer and dusky. 
The colour generally being something like 
that of the brown rat, with more fawn or 
i*ed intermixed, and lighter beneath. In its 
habits it is solitary, fierce, living secluded 
in spacious burrows, in which it stores up 
large quantities of grain during the harvest 
and when that is consumed lives upon the 
huryalee grass and other roots. The female 
produces from 8 to 10 at a birth, which she 
sends out of her burrow as soon as able to 
provide for themselves. When irritated, it 
utters a low grunting cry, like the bandicoot. 
Incisors entirely of an orange yellow colour. 
The dimensions of an old male were as fol¬ 
lows :—length of body 7 inches ; of tail ; 
total 13|:of head of ear-j^^ths; of 
fore palm y^tbs; of hind 2TV’h®- Weight 
6 oz. 5 drs. The race of people known by 
the name of Wuddurs, or tank-diggers, 
capture this animal in great numbers as an 
article of food ; and during the harvest they 
plunder their earths of the grains stored up 
for their winter consumption, which, in 
favourable localities, they find in such quanti¬ 
ties, as to subsist almost entirely upon it, 
during that season of the year. A single 
burrow will sometimes yield as much as half 
a seer (about alb.) of grain, containing even 
whole ears of jowaree, (Holcus sorgbum). 
The kok abound in the richly cultivated black 
plains or cotton ground but the heavy rains 
often inundate their earths, destroy their 
stores and force them to seek a new habi- 
I tation. He dug up a winter burrow in Au- 
i gust 1833, situated near the old one, which 
was deserted from this cause. The animal 
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md lofb the level ground, and eorrtgtrueted 
m new habitation in the sloping bank of an 
old well. The entrance was covered with a 
mound of earth like a mole-bill, on remov¬ 
ing which the main shaft of tM||l3urrow was 
followed along the side of the gi assy bank, 
at a depth of about 1 or foot. From tliis 
a descending branch wont still dee])er to a 
small round chamber j lined with roots and 
just large enough to coTitain the animal. 
From the chamber a small gallery rah quite 
round it, terminating on either side in tlie 
main shaft at the entrance of the chamber ; 
and the passage then continued down to the 
bottom of the bank,and opened into the plain. 
Near the upper entrance, and above the 
passage to the chamber, was another small 
branch which terminated suddenly and con¬ 
tained excrement. Bat these burrows are by 
no means on a uniform plan. Another occu¬ 
pied by an adult female was likewise examin¬ 
ed in the same neighbourhood. It was much 
more extensive, and covered a space of about 
15 feet in length about 8 in breadth, also 
in a grassy mound, of which it occupied 
both sides. Six entrances were observed, j 
(and there may have been more,) each cover¬ 
ed with loose earth. The deepest part of) 
the burrow near the chamber was about 
three feet from the surface, the chamber I 
raised a little above the shaft, which terminat¬ 
ed abruptly and was continued from the 
upper part of the chamber. The chamber 
lined with roots of grass and bark of the 
date-tree. The branching galleries, of which 
there were six, from the principal shaft, 
appeared to have been excavated in search 
of food. A variety found in tho red soil is 
much redder in colour than the common 
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of tail of head of earof ford 
foot ; of hind foot 2. Weight 6^ oz. 
They ^re .said to be very prolific, bringing 
forth IG to 20 at a birth but this seems an 
exaggoration, and the litter probably seldom 
exceeds 12. It is the oomraou prey of foxes, 
owls, snakes. Lives in uumerous societies, 
making extensive burrows in the red gra¬ 
velly soil of the Mulnaad, generally in or 
near the root of shrubs * or bushes. The 
entrances, which are numerous/are small, 
from which the passage descends with a 
rapid slope for 2 or 3 feet, then runs along 
horizontally, and sends off branches in dif¬ 
ferent directions. These galleries generally 
terminate in chambers from J a foot to a 
foot in width, containing a bed of dried 
grass. Sornel.imds one chamber communi¬ 
cates with another, furnished in like man¬ 
ner, whilst others appear to be deserted 
and the entrances closed with clay. Tho 
centre chamber in one burrow was very 
large, which the Wuddurs attributed to its 
being the common apartment, and said that 
the females occupied the smaller •ones with 
their young. They do not hoard their food, 
but issue from theii* burrows in the evening, 
and run and hop about, sitting on their hind 
legs to look round, making astonishing 
leaps; and, on the slightest alarm, flying 
into their holes. The Wuddurs eat this 
species also. 

Mas decuman us, Lin. 

Manoi iloi, Ca.v. I Gbur ka chooha, Dek. 

Chooha, Dek. | 

Not so common above the Ghats as below* 

Mus rattiis, Lin. Bare. 

Mus lanuginosus.— Fdllot. 


koku of the black land. Another variety 
is said to frequent the banks of nullahs and 
to take tho water when pursued, but except 
in size the specimens seen differed in no res¬ 
pect from the common kind of which they 
appeared to be young individuals. 

Gerbillua Indiciis, Ilardw. Jerboa rat. 

O. Harclwickii, Gray. | 0. envieri Waterhouse. 
Hurna mns, Hint). Tel-yelka of Yanadt. 

Jhonku indur, Sansc. Billa-ilei Can. 

Yeri Yeka of Wuddur. 

In the Jerboa rat, which occurs through¬ 
out India, the muzzle appears to be 
nioro pointed than is stated by General 
HardWicke, who characterizes it os “ very 
round,'* and the colour is always of uni¬ 
form bright fawn, without any admix¬ 
ture of brown spots, which have never been 
observed. The incisors arc always of a deep 
yellow colour ; the eyes very large and full, 
the tail longer than tho body. A largo adult 
male measured:—length of body 7 inches; 


Golnnda meltada Jm'doni 

Mettade, of the Wcdders. | Kera ilei, Can* 

The name adopted to designate this species 
is taken from tho word mettade, meaning 
soft in allusion to its fur, which' is fifte and 
soft—mettani meaning soft in Telugu. It 
is also called metfcan-yolka, mettan-ganda, 
from the same causiy. It is about half 
I tho size of tho kok, which it somewhat 
I resembles. Tho head is shoi»t, but the 
I muzzle, instead of being square and 
truncated, is sharp; the ears are larger 
in proportion and more ovate. The general 
form is not so stout. The tail is shortei^ 
than the body. The colour above is reddish 
brown, with a mixture of fawn; lighter 
beneath, close and soft, with a few longer 
I hairs projecting. A large adult male mea¬ 
sured :—length of body, 5^^^ th inches; of 
tail, 4f\thB; total O/^tha; of head ;.of 

ear O/^th. Weight 2 J- oz. Tho mettade 
lives entirely in cultivated fieldis, in pairs, or 
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small societies of five or six, making a very 
slight a ltd rude hole at the root of a bush 
or merely harbouring among the heaps of 
stones thrown together in the fields, in the 
deserted burrow of the kok, or contenting 
itflelf with the deep cracks a.nd fissures formed 
in the black soil during the hot. months. 
Great numbers perish annually, when these 
collapse and fill up at the commencement 
of the rains. The monsoon of 1826 having 
been deficient in the usual fall of rain, at 
the commencement of the season, the met- 
tades bred in such numbers as to become a 
perfect plague. They ate up the seed as 
soon as sown, and continued their ravages 
when the grain appronclied to maturity, 
climbing up the stalks of jowaree, and cut¬ 
ting of tJie ear to devour the grain with 
greater facility. j\[r. Elliot saw many whole 
fields so completely devastated, as to 
prevent the farmers from paying their rents. 
The ryots employed the Wuddurs to destroy 
them, who killed them by thousands, receiv¬ 
ing a measure of grain for so many dozens, 
without perceptibly diminisbiug their num¬ 
bers. They are eaten by the ^i'ank-diggers. 
The female produces from 6 to 8 at a birth. 

Golunda Pllliotti, Jerd. Rnsli-Rat. 

Mus hlraxiiua Elliot. | Mns coffanis, Kelaart. 

Onlandi, Can. Sora-panji-gadur, Tel. 

Gulat*yelkn, of Wuduuks. 

The Gulandi is about the size of the last 
species, or a little larger—but difiors from 
it in living entirely above ground, in a 
habitation constructed of grass and leaves, 
generally in the root of a bush at no great 
height from tho ground, often indeed touch¬ 
ing the surface. The head i.s longer than 
that of the Mettade, but the muzzle is blunt, 
rbunded, and more obtuse, and covered with* 
rough hair. The fact and cheeks are also 
rougher than those of the other rats ; the 
ears round and villose; the eyes moderate; 
the whiskers long and very fine. The tail 
naked and s,caly, somewhat villose. The 
colour is an olive-brown above, mixed with 
fulvous; beneath yellowi.sh tawny; some¬ 
times paler, or light yellowish grey. A 
male Gulandi measured:—length of body, 
6-j^th ; of* tail, tb ; total 1 Oy®^th ; of 
head, of ear, 0^%th. Weight nearly 

3 ose. The Gulandi lives entirely in tho 
jungle, choosing its habitation in a thick 
busb^ among the thorny branches of which, 
or on the ground, it constructs a nest of 
elastic stalks and fibres of dry grass, thickly 
interwoven. The nest is of a round or 
oblong shape, from 6 to 9 inches in diame¬ 
ter, within which is a chamber about 3 or 4 
inches in diameter, in which it rolls itself 
up. Around and tlirough the bush are 
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sometimes observed sittall bcfatCil pathY^i 
along which the Jittle aniiUal SC^S nabi 
tually to pass. Its motion is sotnewha 
slow, and it does not appear to have the 
same pow^ of leaping or springthg^ by 
which the rats in general avoid danger. Its 
food seem.s to be vegetable, the only con- 
tenis of •the stomach that were observed 
being the roots of the bury alee. Its habits' 
are solitary (except when the female is 
bringing up her young), and diurnal, feed¬ 
ing during tlie mornings and evenings, 

Mns oleracens, Si/Jces .—Tree Mouse. 

Mus dumeticola Hodys. I Mug ]x)vcu9i9 Uodg$, 
Meiua yelka, Can. | Marad ilei, Can. 

This species was designated as M. Loiigi- 
candatu.s in the distribution li.sta term ap¬ 
plied to it in Mr. Elliot’.s notes, some years 
ago, when lie believed it to bo nndescribed, as 
in fai t it was at tho time, but it wa^ subse¬ 
quently noticed by Mr. Bennett from a speci¬ 
men taken homo by Uolomd Sykes. [Proceed- 
Zool. Soc. Juhi "20, 18o2, p. 121.] Its 
colour is a bi’ight clie.snut above, beneath 
pure wliite. Head moderate, muzzle some¬ 
what obtu.se, ears ovate, tail naked. The 
dimensions of a young female were :—length 
of body, 3 inches; of tail,4-f®ytbs; total 73!*jt<ha; 
of head, 1; of ear, O j'',ytb.s. The Meinalka is 
extremely active and agile, and difficult to 
catch. He never procured its nesfc, but was 
told by the Wuddurs it lived always in bush¬ 
es or trees, up which it is able to run with 
great facility. Colonel Sykes merely 
observes that “it constructs its nest of 
leaves of oleraocous herbs, in the fields.’* 
Whence the designation he has adopted for it, 

Mns flave.scens,— Elliot. This species 
somewhat resembles the last, but is nearly 
double the size, is of a paler yellow Colour, 
and was mob Avith only in out-bouses and 
stables at D bar war, but there are considera¬ 
ble numbers. Itabits social. Its synonyms 
are Tree rat, M. rufescens; M. arboreus ; M. 
briinneusculus, and in Bengal Gachua-iii- 
dur. This is a pale yellowish bt^own 
above, and white beneath. The head is 
long, the muzzle pointed, the ears very 
large, subovato. Dimensions of an adult 
male :—length of body 5 | inches ; of tail 6|, 
total 12. Weight 12i* oz. 

Mus rausculus, Lin. Common Indian Mouse. 
Mus dubius Hoag^on. | Mu«‘ mauei Gray. 

Manei Bubuga, -Can. 

Mr. Gray considered a specimen given 
to the British Museum to differ from tho 
European species. 

Mus platy thrix, Sykes. ] Leggada platyfhrix, 

Jerdpji, 

Loggyado, of Woddurs, | Kal ilci, 

Kal yelka, „ I Gijoli-gadu 
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k The leggynde ha« also been described by 
n Bennett from Colonel Sykes* specimen. 

Zool, Soc. 1832, p. 121. 

Sir W, Blb'ot proposed to call it M. saxicola 
as better expressive of its habita, and as 
being exactly equivalent to its native name; 
platythrix expressing a generic rather than 
a specific character. It has the head oblong, 
the mnzKle pointed, the ears rather large, 
oblong, rounded. Incisoi’s yellow. Colour 
light brown, mixed with fawn; beneath 
pure white; the white separated from the 
brown by a well defined pale fawn line. The 
flattened spines are transparent on the back, 
beneath smaller, and forming with a fur a 
thick close covering. The dimensions of 
an 



Adult Male. 

Do. Female 

Length of body.3 A inch. 

3 inches. 

»> 

of tail. 

O 4 

1 o 


Total... 

5-A or near- 



[ly 5 J 

n 

of^ead. X-in 

•• -‘Tff 

>> 

of ear.. • .. 

•• 11 

>* 

of fore palm „ . 

4 

• • iri (T 


of hind palm „ .. 

7 

-• ni'o 

Weight 


...15drs. 


The leggado lives entirely in the red gra¬ 
velly soil, in a burrow of moderate depth, 
generally in the side of a bank. When the 
animal is inside, the entrance is closed with 
small pebbles, a quantity of which are col¬ 
lected outside, by which its retreat may 
always be known. The burrow leads to a 
chamber, in which is also collected a 
bed of small pebbles, on which it sits, the 
thick close hair of the belly protecting it 
from the cold and roughness of such a seat. 
Its food appears to be vegetable. In its habits 
it is monogamous and nocturnal. In one 
earth which he opened, and which did not 
seem to have been originally constructed by 
the animal but to have been excavated by 
ants, he found two pairs ; one of which were | 
adnlts, the other young ones about three | 
parts grown. The mouth of the earth was 
very large, and completely blocked up with 
small stones; the passage gradually widened 
into a large cavity, from the roof of which 
some other passages appeared to proceed, 
but there was only one communication with 
the surface, viz. the entrance. The old pair 
were seated on a bed of pebbles, near which, | 
on a higher level, was another collection of | 
stones, probably intended for a drier retreat. 
The young ones were in one of the passages 
likewise furnished with a heap of small 
stones. 
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Mus lepidus.— Elliot, 

Bndnga, Can, J Ohitta burkani. Tst. 

Chit yalka, Tkl. | Chitta ganda, „ 

This pretty little species resembles the 
preceding, but is only about one third of the 
size. The colour is similar, but paler, and 
it has the same pure white under surface, 
separated from the upper by an exact line. 
The spines are small, fine, transparent, and 
of a dusky tinge, tipt with fawn. The head 
is very long, being nearly one third the 
length of the body, and the muzzle pointed. 
The ears are large, ovate, naked. Incisors 
white. Tail naked, scaly. Limbs rather 
long, fine ; the 3 middle digits of the hind 
foot produced, as in Gerbillus, the two outer 
ones mucli shorter and nearly equal. The 
dimensions of an old male were—length of 
body inch ; of tail, 2/oth ; total ; 

of head th ; of ear 4§-10ths.; of fore palm 
2;}-10th; of hind palm rf'^^ th ; weight fi drs., 
hilt in general it does not exceed a of an oz. 
(or 4 drs.) Lives generally in pairs in the red 
soil, but sometimes a pair of young ones is 
found in the same burrow with the old ones. 
Does not produce more than 4 or 5 at a birth. 

Sciurus palmarum,(7meL—Common squir¬ 
rel. 

Rat palmiste Briss^. j S. poncillatus, Leach, 

Roral, Beno. Kharri Mahr. 

Lakki „ Vodata Tici,. 

Alain, Can. Urta, of the Wvddurb. 

Gilherl, Duk. 

The common species is sufficiently well 
known; the other, found only in the forests 
of the Ghats, is darker, the front and the 
back between the stripes reddish brown, the 
stripes small, narrower than in the common 
kind, and not extending the whole length of 
the back. Tlie size of both is the same.— 
Length, 13 to 14 inches; weight of males, 

4 oz. 12 drs. ; females 4 oz. 11 drs. The 
young are born without any hair, but three 
dark lines are visible along the back indicat¬ 
ing the position of tho future stripes. 

Sciurus Elphinstonii, SyJces. Bombay red 
squirrel. 

Shekra, Mah, I Kes Annalus, Can. of 

I the Ualapyks. 

Mr. Elliot observed the same uniformity of 
colour in the Ghat variety that has been 
described by Colonel Sykes; but it seems 
doubtful whether mere difference in colour, 
constitute sufficient grounds for the forma¬ 
tion of a new species. He had both the 
black and the red kinds alive, and tame* in 
his possession, fpr months togetber» 
observed the most perfect sipnilarity in their 
habits, cry, and in every particular except 
in that of colour. Though he never met with ^ 
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individuals of the S. maxiraus in the forest, 
lie had often obtained them from the people, 
of the counti’y, who said they caught them 
in the Southern parts of the mountain range. 
The same disposition to vary iu the shade 
and distribution of colour has been remark¬ 
ed by Dr. Horslield in the Java (tongeuer of 
the Indian species, the Jeralang, or Lescheu- 
aults Squirrel, a specimen of which has been 
described by Geotfroy as S. Albiceps from a 
casual diftereiice of this kind. These varie¬ 
ties probably depend on locality, and have 
given rise to a great multiplication of spe¬ 
cies. Thus we iiave the S. maorUrua : of 
Gmel., identified by Cuvier with S. maximus 

ceylonensis of Hay ; S. Indicns said to 
come from Bombay, <fec. Fischer makes the 
distinction between S. maximus, and mac- 
rurns to consist iu the former having the 
cheek stripe terminating simply, while in 
the latter it is forked. J. B. Fisch, Syn. p. 
363. 

Pteromys Philippensis .—FlUoL 

P. petaurista Pallas, | P. oral Tkkell. 

Piikhya, Pakya, Mahr. | Oral Kol- 

Mr. Gray designated the specimens of this 
species presented to the British Museum by 
the specific name of Philippensis, and show¬ 
ed a former description of them under this 
title. It is the brown flying squirrel of 
Ceylon and the peninsula of India. The 
length of the male is 20 inches, and j 
the tail 21 = 41 inches: that of the 
female 19, and the tail 20 = 39 inches. The 
colour above is a beautiful grey, caused by 
the intermixture of black with white and 
dusky hairs; beneaih it is white, the legs 
and posterior half of the tail black. Tlio 
male is distinguished by au irregular patch I 
of rufous on the sides of the neck, which in 
the female is a sort of pale fawu. It is very 
gentle, timid, and may be tamed; but from 
its delicacy is difficult to preserve. Lives in 
the boles of trees iu the thickest part of the 
forest. 

Hystiix leucura, Sykes. Indian porcupine. 


H. hirsutirostria, Brandt. | H. Zicylaiiicus, Bhjth. 
H. Oriabata Indiua, Gmy, Hardw. 


Sajru, . * Benu. 

Y^, Can. 

Ho-igu Gond. 

Balendra, MAHk. 

Bumsiy K EkAL, 


Sirsel, Duk. 

Snyal, „ 

SaLi ? „ 

Saori or Spaodi, of Onz. 
Yeddu puudiy Tel. 


Therfe are three porcupines in the East 
Indies, H. leucura the Indian porcupine, H. 
bengalensis, the Bengal porcupine; and H. 
longloauda, the crestless porcupine of Ne¬ 
pal, Sikim, Burknah and the MalSky peninsu¬ 
la. The porcupine of Europe is H. cristata, 


and that of Africa is H. Africa Australis of 
Pelers. H. leucura is found over a great 
part of India, from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya to the extreme south but does not 
occur ill Bengal. It I'orms extensive bur¬ 
rows, often in societies, iu the sides of hills, 
banks of rivers and nullahs, in the bunds of 
tanks and in old mud walls, and they are 
very destructive to crops of potatoes, carrots 
and other vegetables. See Hystrix. 

Lepus, the hare, of these there are five 
species known to inhabit the East Indies, 
L. rufi caiidatus, the common Indian hare; 

L. nigricollis, the black naped hare, L. his- 
pidus, the hispid bare; L, pegueusis of Bur- 
mah, and L. pallipes of Tibet. 

Manis, the pangolin genus, is represented 
in the E. Indies by M. pentadaotyla, the In¬ 
dian Scaly Ant-Eafer, M. auritn, the Sikim 
Scaly Ant-eater, M. javanica, of Burmah, the 
Malay Peninsula and the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Manis crassicaudatfl, Griffiths. 

M. I’entaductyla, Lin. | Bioad-tailed mauiB, Pen, 

Pangolin a Queu Courte, Cuv. 

Kowli Mall of Ghats. I Shallama, J of the Bau- 

Thiriya, uo. | {Slialum, j ui, 

Alavi, 1 of the WuD- j 
Alawa, ) DUR. | 

The manis burrows in tlie ground, in a 
slanting direction, to a depth of from 6 to 12 
feet from the surface, at the end of which is 
a large chamber, about 6 feet in circum- 
ference, in which they live in pairs, and 
where they may be found with one or two 
young ones about the months of January 
February, and March. They close up the 
entrance of the burrow with earth, when in 
it, so that it would be difficult to find them • 
but for the peculiar track they leave. A 
female that Mr. Elliot kept alive for some 
time, slept during rlie day, but was restless 
all night. It would not eat-the termites or 
white ants pub into its box, nor even the large 
black ant (Myrmex indefessa, Sykes) though 
its excrement at first was fuJJ of them. Bat 
it would lap the water that was offered to it 
and also conjee or rice water, by rapidly 
darting out its long extensive tongue, which 
it repeated so quickly as to till th*e water 
with froth. When it first came it made a 
sort of hissing noise, if disturbed, and rolled 
itself up, the head between the four legs 
and the tail round the whole. The claws of 
the forefeet are very strong, and in walk¬ 
ing are bent under, so that the upper sur¬ 
face is brought in contact with the ground * 
Jts gait is slow, and the back is curved up¬ 
wards. After its death a single young one 
was found in it (Sept. 15th), perfeotO 
formed, and about 2 inches long. Thennwli 
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of the futaro Rtriafced scales Tvero distinctly 
visible, and its long tongue was hanging out.' 
The tongue of the old one was 12 inches in 
length, narrow, flat fleshy to the tip,^ the 
jnuscile along the lower surface very strong. 
The length of the animal was 40 inches. 
The weight 21-lbs. 

Elephas Indicus, Ouv. 

Am, Can. Tam. Tel. j Hathi, Dwk. 

The elephant occurs in Ceylon, in the 
south of the Peninsula of India, at the foot 
of the Himalayas, in Burmah and in the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Sus scrofa, Lin. 

Sua indioua, Jerd. ) Sua vittatus, Schlegel. 

cristatua, Wagner. 


Handi, 

Mikka, 

Jevadi, 


Can. 


lioorra Janwai*, 
Sur, 

Diikur, 


Duk. 

Hah. 


The Indian wild hog diflers considerably 
from the German. The head of the former 
is longer and more pointed, and the plane of 
the Ibrehead straight, while it is concave in 
the Eurp^ean. The ears of the iornier are 
small and pointed, in the latter larger and 
not so erect. The Indian is altogether a 
more active looking animal; the German 
has a stronger heavier appearance. The 
same diflerencos are perceptible in the 
domesticated individuals of tlie two coun¬ 
tries. 

Moschus mcmina, ErxJchen. Mouse-Deer. 
Momimiia Indica, Gray. I Moscliiola niiiucuoides 

I Jiodg. 

Mcmiua, Knox. — Geyl(m p. 21 . 

PiBsay, llain, To)/,' PJ, Ind, 1 p 261 . 

Berkji, Burka, Can. | Pisei, Pisuri, Mauk 

Is found in all the large forests of India. 

Rusa aristotelis, Jenl. 


Cervusjami Ifoixisov 
„ lit*(<‘rocr*rciis „ 
saumur OciLiJv „ 


,lnrao 

Hind. 

Malm 


Ma-ao 

Gondi. 

Kan uadi 

Can. 

Ghous 

Benu. 

Gaujj 

>> 


CervuB hippelaphus Ci v. 

„ oquiiius ^ „ 

,, IcKclienaultii „ I 
„ niger Blainv. | 

Kadavi, kadaba Can. 

Banibor, Mah, and Uck. 

Bara Siugba Erroneously 
of mabomedaus. 

Meru, Mah. of the Ghats. 

Jaroi Hind. 

The different Indian names of. Hippela- 
phua, Aristotelis, Equinps, are applied to the 
samber stag, the great Indian stag, origi¬ 
nally described by Aristotle under the desig¬ 
nation of Hippelaphus, and discriminated as 
such by Mr. Duvaucel, in the Asiatic Re- 
search^eS) vpl. xv. p. 174. The horns of dif¬ 
ferent individuals present great diversities of 
fornn only common characters are 

those of,a basal antler, springing directly and 
equally with the beam from the burji*; and 
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the beam terminating in a bifurcated extre¬ 
mity, formed by a branch or snag separating 
posteriorly and pointing obliquely to the rear. 
But Mr. Elliot met with instances of medial 
antlers, of trifurcated extremities, and in one 
case, with the extremity showing a fourfold 
division. The size of the Rusa is large, 
sometimes exceeding 14 hands in height. 
T’hc c<dour varies from dark greyish black or 
slate-black ; with the chin, the inner sides of 
the limbs, the under part of the tail, and the 
space between the buttocks, yellowish white, 
passing into orange yellow, but never ex¬ 
tending into a large circular disk on the but¬ 
tocks. In several instances he met with 
hinds of a pale yellow or light chesnut 
colour. These were young individuals, but 
the shikaries always declared them to be the 
same as the cornmon kind, and no other dif¬ 
ference was perceptible. The cranium of 
one of these light coloured females presents 
no structtnal difl’erences from that of a 
young black female. Both sexes have can¬ 
ine toelh in the upper jaw, springing from 
the suture between tlie maxillary and inter¬ 
maxillary bones. The neck and throat are 
clothed with a long nmtie. The suborbital 
sinus is veiy large. When the animal is 
excited, or angry, or friglitened, it is opened 
very large, and can be distended at pleasure. 
The new horns are soft and tender during 
tins monsoon, from June to Sopteiiiber, about 
which tinic the rutfing season comniLMices. 
The stags are then fierce and bold. Mr. 
Elliot has seen one, whcni suddenly disturbed, 
face the intruder for a moment, shaking his 
head, bristling his mane, distending the suh- 
orbital sinus and then dashing into'the cover. 

Cervus axis, Erxlehcn. 

Axis iimculatus. 

Saniiig, Saraga, Can. | Cliital, Mah. and Duk. 

Cervus muntjack, Zimviermann. 

Gerviilus aureus, Jeudon. 


JJekra, 


Can. 

Mah. 


Jungli Bukra, 


Duk. 


This animal does not seem to difier in any 
respect iroiii tlie Kijang of the Eastern Is¬ 
lands. A young male of this species is of 
a deep chesnut colour, which becomes 
browner as the animal grows older. It ob¬ 
tains its Canarese name from its habit of 
frequenting the Kans, or natural forest gar¬ 
dens :— . ‘ , 

Autilope cervicapra, Pallas. 

Antilope bezoartica, J xau. 


Cbigri, Can. 

Mriga, Sans. 

Hum,M ah. Dek tbeBuck 
Kalweet, Mah, Dek. 


Phundayat* Mah. 

Hurneeu,. Mak, Dek ihe 
' doe,. 


9 ^ 
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The buck is tbd Alali, of the Baori or ham 
shikarees, called also Aravi-Chinoher. They 
are a singular nomade tribe, \vho live entirely 
by captiuring antelope by means of springes, 
in which they are very successful. They also 
catch the Chita (Felis jubata) for the Mocr 
Shikaries, They wear a dress of a sort of 
brown coloured cloth peculiar to themselves, 
and speak a dialect of Hindi with a • very 
singular intonation. 

Gnndoli, of the Baori,. .. the Doe. 

The Indian antelope frequents the black 
plains, in herds of sometimes 20 or 30, each 
of which has only one buck of mature age, 
the others being young ones. The buck of 
the herd always drives off tlio others, as soon 
as they begin to turn black, in the course of 
which desperate combats ensue, by which 
their horns are often broken. 

The horns of the male in the Southern 
Mahratta country seldom exceed 19 or 20 
inches. The longest seen were a pair of 
horns from Hydrabad, 24 inches long, wit h 5 
flexures and 60 rings or annuli; and another 
pair from Kattewar which were 25 inches. 
The rutting season commences about Febini- 
ary or March *, but fawns are seen of all 
ages, at every season. During the spring 
months the buck often separates a particular 
doo from the herd and will not suffer her to 
rejoin it, cutting her off and intercepting 
every attempt to mingle with the rest. The 
two are also often found alone but on being 
followed always rejoin the herd. When 
a herd is met with, the does bound away 
for a short distance and then turn round 
to take a look^—the buck follow.s more 
leisurely, and generally brings up the rear. 
Before they are much frightened they 
always bound or spring and a largo herd go¬ 
ing off in this way is one of the finest sights 
imaginable. But when at speed tho gallop 
is like that of any other animal. Some of 
the herds are so large, that one buck has 
from 60 to 60 does, and the young bucks 
driven from these large flocks are found 
wandering in separate herds, sometimes con¬ 
taining as many as 30 individuals of different 
ages. They show some ingenuity in avoid¬ 
ing danger. In pursuing a buck once into a 
field of toor, Mr. Elliot suddenly lost 
sight of him and found after a long 
search that he had dropt down among the 
grain nnd lay concealed with his head close 
to the ground. Coming, on another occasion, 
upon a buck and doe with, a young fawn, the 
whole party took to flight, but the fawn be¬ 
ing very young, the old ones endeavoured to 
make it lie down. Finding however, that 
it persi^d in rhntiing after them, the buck 
turned round and repeatedly knocked it over 
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in a cotton field until it lay still, when they 
ran off endeavouring to attract liis attention. 
Young fawns are frequently fdund concealed 
and left quite by themselves. 

Antilope arabica. Hemprick and Ehrenhcr^. 
Fischer*s SynoiDsis b 5. p. 4G0. 

Gazolla l)cnettii, Jerd. | A. llonuottii, Sylies. 
Budari, Can. of southern I Cliikara, Bkk. 

talooks. I Porsya, of Baori, tho 

Mudari, Can. of north- Buek. 

orii talooks. | Chari, do. tho doe. 

Tiska, Can. I 

The Indian gazelle inhabits all India ex¬ 
cept Bengal and the Malabai* Coast, but is 
most {ibnndant in the desert parts of Harri- 
ana, Ttajputanah and Sindh. Sir W. IGlliot 
regards the Antilopo Arabicaand the Gazella 
Ijenettii as identical. He says they abound 
in tho islands of the Red Sea, particularly in 
Dhalak, and on the western shore about 
Massowa, and probably all along tho Abys¬ 
sinian Coast. The gazelle of the Plaurau 
and of Syria, appeared to him also to be of 
this species. If this be the case, the Chikara 
possesses an additional interest, in being tho 
same animal as the roe and the roe-buck of 
Scripture. The modern name for the gazelle 
in Yemen is Dabi or Dzabi which is tlie same 
as the Hebrew word translated Roe.” 
Dcut. xiv, 5. It is likewise tho gazelle of the 
Arabian poets, as appears from the common 
saying “ The eyes of the Dabi are the most 
beautiful of all.” It is found on the red sandy 
plains, or among stony open hills, and 
abounds in tho basaltic formation of the 
Dokhan, in the valleys of the sand-stono 
formation, and generally among the jungles 
of the red soil to the eastward of the South¬ 
ern Mahratta Country. It is never seen On 
the black plains, nor among the west* 
ern jungles, nor in the Mulnad. It is found 
frequently in herds of three, generally a 
buck with two does ; also of 6, 6 , or more. 
The young expelled bucks are also found in 
separate herds like those of A. ccrvfcapra. 
When two bucks fight they butt like rams, 
retiring a little and striking the foreheads to¬ 
gether with great violence. Wlien alarmed it 
utters a short hiss, by blowinf^ through the 
nose and stamps with the fore-foot, whenceits 
Cauarese name of Tiska. The dimensions of 
an adult male procured at Dumbal in the 
Southern Mahratta country, were as fol¬ 
lows : height at the shoulder 2 feet, 2 
inches ; at the croup 2 feet 4inches *, length 
from the nose to insertion of the tail 3 feet 
6| inches ; of tail 8^ inches; of ear 6 inches; 
of horns 11 in. of head 9 in. Weight 48 lbs' 
But these are by no means the largest dimen¬ 
sions observed. At Deesa in Goozerat, be 
measured three crania, the dimensioug of the 
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boms of which were length 10^ in. lOf in. 
li| inches. 

The third or largest were very little 
lyratad; the 2nd were the strongest and 
thickest: he has also killed the back weigh¬ 
ing 61 lbs., the does weighed from 35 to 
40 lbs. This is about half the weight of 
Cervicapra which varies from 90 to 100 lbs. 
The adult female has the horns inc-liniug 
more to the rear, curved backwards, the tips 
forwards, slightly wrinkled at the base, the 
rest smooth and black, and nearly equidis¬ 
tant. In both, the lachrymatory sinus is 
small and black. There is a dark spot on 
the nose, and a line from the eyes to the 
month surmounted by a light one. Knee- 
brushes, tail and fetlocks behind, black; 
chin, breast, and buttocks behind, white, 
ttest of the body, dark fawn, deeper wherd 
it borders the white on the sides and but¬ 
tocks. 'Ears long, 3 ridges of hair along 
the inner surface. Inguinal pores, 2 
mammsd. Horns of the female sometimes 
with a few imperfect annuli, and never cor¬ 
responding with each other. 

TetraOeroa quadricornis, Jerd, 


A. ohickara, llardw, 

A. 8ttb-qtiadncornutus, 


Koud.guri, 

EUioi. 

Can. 

Kofcn, 

Chottka, 

Brt&taii. 

Hind. 

ChouBirga, 


Jangli Bakrs, 


Bbekra, 

MaUr. 


T. etriaticoruis, Leach, 

T. iodep, Hodgson, 

T. pacceroia, „ 

Bhirki, Sxticon. 

Bhirkura, Gondi. 

Bhir, „ 

Kuras, „ 

Bhiinil of Bhils. 
Konda-gori, Tel. 


In the Dekhan, this is much larger, and 
the colour varies considerably both from the 
Hindostan chikaro,, in which it is of a “ uni¬ 
form bright bay,’* and in the shades of indi¬ 
viduals of different ages in the Dekhan. The 
spurious horns are so small, as rarely to be 
met with in adult individuals, and are situ¬ 
ated on two osseous bumps or ri.sings 
(strongly marked in the cranium) from 
which they seem to be easily detached. 
These osseous risings are immediately in 
front of the true horns, between the orbits, 
rather in front of a line drawn across the 


foi*ehead through the centre of the eyes, 
and become covered with black callous 
skin, after the loss of the corneous tips. 
The true horns are situated behind the eyes 
or between the eyes, and the ears, inclining 
backwards with a scarcely perceptible curve 
forwards, straight, parallel, round, smooth, 
thick, and strong at the base which has a 
few wrinklQS, and tapering to a point, their 
colour black. Those of very old males were 
inches in length and had 3 strong 
wrinkles, and one imperfect one at the base. 
The dimensions of a young adult male were, 


height at the shoulder, 2 feet I| inch : 
croup 2 feet, 3 inches, length from the 
muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 3 feet, 6 
inches; of tail 6 inches; ear 4^; horn 4 $ 
from the muzzle to the base of the horn, 6 ; 
of head 8 ; leg 1 foot 6 inches. Weight 
4C lbs. The doe is about the same size and 
has no horns, nor any bony projection above 
the eyes. The mammss are four in number, 
The colour is brown, of various shades, not 
bright, but sometimes so light as to approach 
.a dull fawn, darker than the Cervicapra, 
blit not so bright and deep as in the gazelle. 
The shade is browner on the hind quarters, 
and darkest on the middle of the back. It 
becomes lighter on the sides till it passes 
gradually into white in the middle of the 
belly, without the well defined dark line of 
separation, observable in the other two 
species. The forelegs, particularly above 
the knee, the ipside of the fetlocks, the nose 
and edge of the ears, are very dark. A nar¬ 
row lino between the fore-legs which gra¬ 
dually widens towards the hinder Hanks, the 
inside of the arms and thighs, are white, as 
is the inside of the ear, in which the hairs 
are long, and arranged in indistinct ridges. 
The lachrymatory sinus is long, narrow and 
parallel with the line of the nose. In its 
habits, it is monogamous, and is always found 
in pairs, frequenting the jangles among the 
undjalatiug hills of the Mulnad. It is never 
found in the open country, 6r among the 
hills on the eastern side of the district, 
neither does it ever penetrate into the wes¬ 
tern forests. The droppings are always ob¬ 
served in heaps iu particular spots. It is 
said to be fond of licking the salt efflores¬ 
cence of tho soil, from which habit the in¬ 
cisors of old individuals are often found to 
be much worn, and sometimes wanting al¬ 
together. 


Porta.K pictus, Jerdoii, the Nilgai.. 


A. trago-camoluB, Pallas, 
DamaliBhsiajflam Smith 
Maravi, Can, 

Boz, Rojh, Hind. 

Ru-i, Mahr. 

Nil.gai, Hind. 


Tragelaphua hippelai}lm9 
Ogitby, 

Nil, Lil, Sind. 

Gurayi) QoNDt, 

Giiriya. ,« 

Manu potil> Tza 


It is found in the thick low jungles of the 
Rone and Chudi Pergunahs, in those of 
Goonjeehal near the junction of the Kistnah 
and Ghatparba rivers, the Mublluhal talook, 
and in the Moolwar Nala towards Beejapoor, 
but never in the open black plains, the Mtil- 
nad, or the Gbat forests. It is comparatively 
rare, and is becoming more so, every 
The country people are apt to confound it 
with the Sambur; but the localities fre¬ 
quented by the two animals are totally dif- 
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ferent. The Sambnr is impatient of heat, 
and requij^a shade and deep cover, the 
Neelgao is indifferent to the sun, and in the 
open plains, at noon, it requires a good horse 
and a long run to come up with it. The 
Neelgao drops on its knees to feed, and 
attacks and defends itself by butting with 
the bead. The Sambur on the other hand 
never kneels and when irritated, rises on its 
hind legs, and strikes with the forefeet. In 
Goozerat the Neelgao is found in the open, 
grassy plains ; the herd marches in a line, 
the bull leading with 8 or 10 cows following. 

Qavceus gaurus. Bison of Sportsmen. 

Bos gour, Trail. I Bos cavifrous, Hodgson. 

„ asoel, Horsf | Bibos cavifrons, Hodg. 

„ gaums, OriJSHtK I 

Bos gaurus, GriJUths. —Gour, Oeqff. 


Kar kona, Can. 

Gaur, Hind. 

Gauri'Gai, 

Jungli Khulga, „ 
Bod at Seonie. 

Ban-parra, at Mnndlah. 


! Gaviya, 
Vana*go, 
Ban.gao, 
Pora Maoo. 
Katn yeni, 
Urna, 


Mahr. 
Beng. 
Beng. 
S Gondi. 
Tajc. 


This, the bison of sportsmen, is one of the 
largest animals of the Indian fauna, fre¬ 
quenting all the extensive forest tracts from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, from Tin- 
nevelly, through the whole range of the Syha- 
dree mountains up to Mahablcshwar, and 
near Vellore, in the Sherwaroyah hills near 
Salem, at Aseergurh, in Kandes, Kajahmun- 
dry, and is likewise to be found in all the deep¬ 
er recesses of the eastern ghauts, and on tlie 
banks of all the great rivers passing through 
them. An imperfect cranium which seems to 
belong to a female of this species, in the 
United Service Museum, is labelled thus 
“ Head of a Bison from Kuddah, Straits of 
Malacca, presented by Lieut. Col. Frith, 
Madras Artillery.” “ It is called Gaviya by 
the Mahrattas* Jungli khoolga and Urna by 
the mahomedaus (though it has not the 
slightest affinity with the buffalo to which 
both of thet^h names apply), and Karkonaby 
the Canarese, which is of similar import, 
from Kadu, a forest, and Kona, a buffalo. 
It differs also very remarkably from the 
common ox, and though it approaches consi¬ 
derably more to the description of the bison, 
the name generally applied, to it by English 
sportsmen, it exhibits marked structural 
differences excluding it from the Bisontine 
group as defined by Cuvier. These consist 
in the plane of the fore-head being flat and 
ev^u slightly concave,” and in the possession 
of only 13 pairs of ribs. It is not improbable 
that it will be found to constitute a connect¬ 
ing jink between the Bisontine and Taurine 
groups. The most remarkable characters in 
the animal are an arched coronal, or convex 
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bony ridge, surmounting the frontal bone, 
and projecting beyond it so as to make the 
line from the vei*tex to the orbit a concave 
sweep; the continuation of which from the 
orbit to the muzzle is slightly convex. The 
other distinctive mark is the prolongation 
of the spinous processes of the vertebrre of 
the back, from the withers to the loins where 
they cease abruptly. These processes are 12 
in number and their prolongation gives the 
animals a very extraordinary appearance. The 
largest individual Mr. Elliot met with was 
killed in an island of the Kala Nuddee in the 
district of Soonda, in 1827. He relates 
that a noted shikaree, the Patel or bead- 
man of Alloor (a Hubshee or negro des¬ 
cendant of some of the numerous African 
sjaves imported in the 15th century by the 
mahomraedan kings of Beejapore and who 
still exist as a distinct race, in this dis¬ 
trict), called him at day light and promised 
to show him one of the animals described by 
him as the wild buffalo. Crossing the river in 
a canoe, he struck into the forest and soon 
came upon a track, which he pronounced to 
be that of a large bull. On this he proceeded 
with the steadiness and sagacity of a blood 
hound, though ii^ was often imperceptible to 
our eyes. At times when a donbt caused us 
to stop, be made a cast round, and on re¬ 
covering the track summoned us to proceed 
by a loud whistle, or by imitating the cry 
of the spotted deer, for not a word was spo¬ 
ken, and the most perfect silence was enjoin¬ 
ed. As we advanced he pointed silently to 
the broken boughs or other marks of the 
passage of a large animal, and occasionally 
thrust his foot into the recent dung, judging 
by its warmth of the vicinity of the game. 
We followed his steps for three miles to the 
river, then along the banks towards Dandel- 
ly, where the animal appeared to have pass¬ 
ed to the other side. Wading across, we ' 
ascended the bank of a small island covered 
with thick underwood, and soine large trees, 
amongst which it had lain down, about fif¬ 
teen yards from where we stood. The jun¬ 
gle was so thick that Ve found it difficnlt to 
distingnish more than a great black mass 
among the underwood. On firing, the animal 
got on his legs, received two balls more, 
and rushed into the jungle where he became 
very furious, and we were obliged to shelter 
ourselves behind the trees, to avoid the re¬ 
peated charges he made, though one ball 
through the shoulder which had broken the 
bone above the elbow, prevented his moving 
with facility. He then l^came exhausted and 
lay down snorting loudly and rising to charge 
when any one approached. A " ball in the 
forehead caused him to roll over the precipi- 
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tons bank into the river. Still however he 
was not dead and several balls wore fired in¬ 
to his forehead, behind his ear and the junc¬ 
tion of the head and neck without life be¬ 
coming extinct, one ball which bad •struck 
the vertebraa of the neck was taken out 
almost pulverised. When drawn ashore and 
examined more minutely, the first sentiment 
produced in all present was astonishmei^t at 
his immense bulk and ze but on measur¬ 
ing his height they found him much taller 
than his breadth at first led them to imagine. 
The head is very square and shorter than in 
the common ox, the forehead ample, the 
bony ridgo rising about five inches in height 
from the plane of the frontal bone over 
which it inclines. When viewed behind it 
rises suddenly and abruptly from the nape 
of tho neck, from whence to the vertex it 
moasnros seven inches, the horns make a wide 
sweep in continuation of the arched bony 
ridge, and turn slightly backwards and up¬ 
wards forming an angle of about 35 Avith 
the frontal bone, the whole of tho head in 
front, above tho eyes, is covered with a coat 
of close short hair of a light greyish brown 
colour which below tho eyes is darker ap¬ 
proaching almost to black, Tho muzzle is 
largo and full, and of a greyish colour, the 
eyes are smaller than in the ox, with a fuller 
pupil of a palo blue oolour, tho ears are 
smaller in proportion than in tho ox, tho 
tongue is very rough and covered with pric¬ 
kles, tho nock is short, thick and heavy, the 
chest broad, the shoulder very deep and mus¬ 
cular, the forelegs short, the joints very short 
and strong, tlio arm exceedingly large and 
muscular. Behind the neck and immediately 
above the shoulder rises a fleshy gibbosity 
or hump, tho same height as tho dorsal 
ridgo, which is thiunoi* and firmer, rising 
gradually as it goes backwards and termina¬ 
tes suddenly about the middle of the back. 
The hind quarters are lighter aud lower than 
tho fore, falling suddenly from the termina¬ 
tion of the ridge, the tail very short, the tuft 
only reaching down to the hocks. The 
dimensions of this individual were carefully 
noted as follows: 

feet. in. 

Height at tho shoulder... ... 6 

Do. at tho rump (taken from hoof 

to insertion of tail;,... ... 5 5 

Length from the nose to the inser¬ 
tion of’the tail, • •• ... 9 6^ 

Do. do. to tho end of the tail 

which was 2 foot 10 inches. ... 12 41 

Length of dorsal ridgo including 

the hump, ... ... 3 4 

Height of do. do. .. 0 4^ 

Girth (taken behind the forelegs)... 8 0 


feet. iu. 

Breadth of tho forehead,... ... 1 S-J 

From the muzzle tp tho top of the 

arched bony ridge, ... ... 2 If 

Distance between the points of tho 

horns, ... .,.2 1 

Circumference of horn at base, 71 

Between the roots of horns, ... 0 - ISl 

Length of the ear, ... 0 10| 

Circumference of the neck, ... 4 4 

Depth of the shoulder (from tlio 
elbow to the end of the spinal 
ridge), ... > ... 4 2-J 

From tho elbow to the knee (i. c. 

the fore-arm), ... ... 1 5f 

From tho elbow to the heel, ... 2 7 

Circumference of the arm, ... 2 6 

Tho skin on tho neck and shoulder and on 
the thiglis is very thick and was about two 
inches in this one, which has already shrunk 
from lying in the sun. It is used for mak¬ 
ing shields wliich are much prized. On ex¬ 
amining the skeleton picked clean by tho 
vultures, he could only distinguish thirteen 
pairs of ribs. The cow di^rs from the 
male in having a slighter and more graceful 
head, a slender neck, no hump, a less defined 
dew-lap and the points of the horns do not 
turn towards each other at tho points, but 
bend slightly backwards, the horns arc 
'Smaller too, and tho frontal bone narrower, 
bub tho coronal or ridge is distinctly marked. 
The bulls have tho forehead broader in pro¬ 
portion to their age. In the young bull it 
is narrower than in the cow and the bony 
ridge scarcely perceptible. The horns too 
in the young specimen turn more upwards, 
tho general colour is dark, browfa, the hair 
thick and short and in old individuals tho 
upper parts ure often rather bare. That on 
the neck and breast and beqeath is longer, 
tho skin of the throat is somewhat loose 
giving the appearance of a slight dew-lap, 
Tho logs are white with a rufous tint on tho 
back and side of the forelegs. The skin of 
the under parts when- unoovered is a deep 
ochrey yellow. The co\y has tho legs of a 
purer white. Tho breeding season is said 
to be early in the year and the calves are 
born after the rain. The bulls are often 
found separfite from the herd which, consists 
I generally of from ten to fiften cows and a 
I bull. They generally feed during the night 
j browsing on the young grass and the tender 
shoots of the bamboos of which they arc 
I very fond. In the morning they retire to 
! some thicket of long grass or young bani- 
; boos where they He down to ruminate. 

I When disturbed the first that perceives the 
I intruder stamps loudly with its foot to alarm 
■ tho rest, and the whole rush through the 
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forest breaking down every obstacle and 
forcing their way with a terrific crash, 

dat euntibus ingens 

Silva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragoro 

JEn. vii. 676. 

When suddenly approached in the night 
they start off with a loud hissing snort. 
The Gowli race say they see great numbers 
of bison when pasturing their herds in the 
neighbouring forest. They describe them as 
very timid and watchful, more so than any 
other wild animal, always reposing in a circle 
with their heads turned outskie, ready to 
take alarm. They add that they see most 
calves from June to October but the greatest 
number about August. They do not know 
how long the cow goes with calf, but suppose 
the period of gestation to be the same as that 
of the buffalo, or ten months and ten days. 
The old male drives the others from the 
herd at the breeding season, and the single 
ones seen in the jungle are young males of 
this description, and it is probable the very old 
bulls are sometimes expelled also by younger 
and stronger males. Mr. Fischer, of Salem, 
mentioned that the bison ordinarily fre¬ 
quents the Shervaroyah hills, seeking the 
highest and coolest parts, but during the 
hottest weather, and when tbo Hills are 
parched by the heat, or the grass consumed 
by fire, the single families, in which they 
commonly range the hills, congregate into 
largo herds, and strike deep into the great 
woods and valleys; but after the first show¬ 
ers, and when verdure begins to rc-appoar, 
they again disperse, and range about freely. 
In wet and windy weather, they again re¬ 
sort to the valleys, to escape its inclemency, 
and also to avoid a species of fly or gnat 
which harrasses them greatly. In the 
months of July and August, they regularly 
descend to tbo plains, for the purpose of 
licking the earth impregnated with natron 
or soda, which seems as essential to their 
well- doing as comrhou salt is to the domes¬ 
tic animal when kept in hilly tracts. The 
chief food of the bison seems to be the fol¬ 
lowing grasses and plants : 

Yadanjan cody.1 A species of Saccharum used 

Vallam pilloo. J for thatch. 

communis, Cftstor 

loaf. . ; 

Mulinm pilloo. Anthystiriapolystachia, Roxb. 

Cauavam pilloo.j niuticum, Wild cho- 

Cheevum. Broom grass, (Aristida). 

Cattooooranganlcaf i ^ species of ConTolvulns,Ipo. 

but they will eat with avidity every species 
of grain commopl^ cultivated on the hills. 
Tht? Bison particularly is so fond of the 
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Araray cottay (Dolichos lablab, Ainslie), 
Country bean, wh^n in blossom, that they 
will invade, and destroy fields of it, in open 
daylight, in despite of any resistance the 
villagers can ofler. In other respects it is a 
very inoffensive animal, very rarely attacking 
any one it encounters, except in the case of 
a single bull driven from the herd. Such a 
ono^ has occasionally been known to take up 
his location in some deep bowery jungle, and 
deliberately quarter himself on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the adjacent villages. The villagers, 
though ready to assist Europeans in the 
slaughter of Bison, will not themselves des-. 
troy them (the inviolability of the cow ex¬ 
tending to the Bison) ; and so bold does 
this free-booting animal become in conse¬ 
quence, that it has been, known to drive the 
ryots from the fields, and deliberntely devour 
the produce. But in general it is a timid 
animal, and it is often difficult to get within 
gun-shot of them. The period of gestation 
is with the Bison the same as with the do¬ 
mesticated animal; they drop their young 
in the months of September and October. 
It seems a slpw growing animal. A calf bo 
had for three years was evidently in every 
respect still a mere calf. They seem very 
difficult to rear. He had known it attempted 
at diffei'cnt ages, but never knew the animal 
to live beyond tlie third year. The calves ho 
had, never became in any degree domesti¬ 
cated: the domesticated cow could never bo 
induced to suckle them. The persever¬ 
ing ferocity of the bison of the Sub- 
Himalayan range, described by Mr. Hodg¬ 
son, is quite foreign to the character of tho 
animal in the soutbern forests. When 
wounded, it is true, it charges its assailant 
with determined coui'age, and in many in¬ 
stances causes much injury. 

The following details exhibit the families, 
genera and principal species of mammals 
in the South and East of Asia. 

OllDEIi Pin MATES. 

Fam. SiMiAD.flc, Monkeys. 

Quadrumana. I Catarrliinm, Geoffrey. 

Heopitheci, van Hoiven. j 

Snh-fam. Simians, Apes. 

Troglodytes niger, Chimpanzee, Africa. 

Troglodytes gorilla, Gorilla, Africa. 

Simia satyr us, Orang-utan of Borneo. 

Simla morio, Orang-utan of ^Sumatra. 

Suh-fant. Hylobatinas, Gibbons of Indo- 
Chinese countries and Malayans. ' 

Hylobates hoolook, Hoolook of Assam, 
Cachav, Kbassia, and Sylbet. 

Hylobates lar, Gibbon of Tenasserim. 
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Hjlobatcs agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin¬ 
sula, others from the Malay Islands. 


Monheye, 

Gen, Presbytis IlUrjer, 

Somiiopithecns, F, Cuvier. 

Hanumaa, H. | Langur, H. 


Presbytis en toll ns. 
Simla, Ditfresn, 

Langur, H. 

Hanuman, H. 

Wanur, Mauh 


P. anchises, FU. 

Makur, Maiir* 

MuHja, Can. 

Bengal Langur, Eng. 


common in Bengal and Central India. 

Presbytis schistacens, Hodys. Honf. 
Himalayan Langur, Eno. I Langur, Hind. 

Kubup, Bhot. I Kamba Suhu, Lepcii. 


occurs throughout the Hinmlayas. 
Presbytis priamus, EIL, Bhj., Horsf. 


Madras Langur, Eno. | Gandangi, Tel 

inhabits the eastern side of the peninsula 
and the north of Ceylon. 


Presbytis Johnii, Jerdon, 


Simia Johnii, Fisher. 
Semnopitheoas Dussu- 
miorii,« * Schinz. 
Semnopithecus Johnii, 
var. of Martin. 


Somnopithecua cuculla- 
tus, Is. Geoff. 

Somuopithecus hypoleu- 
cos, Blyth. Horsf. 


The Malabar Langur, of Travancore, 
Cochin, Malabar and South Cauara, 


Presbytis jubatus, Jerdon. 

Semnopithebus Johnii, Wagner, Blyth, Martin. 
The Neilgherry Langur, of Ncilgherrics, 
Animally, Pulney and Wynatid, not below 
*<i,500 and 3,00.0 feet. 

Presbytis pileatus, Blyth., Sylhet, Cachar, 
Chittagong. 

Presbytis barbel, Blyth. interior of Tip- 
perah Hills. 

Presbytis obscurus, Reid., Mergui. 
Presbytis phayrei, Blyth., Arakau. 
Presbytis albo-ciuereus, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula. 

Presbytes’cephalopterus, Blyth, Ceylon. 
Pres by ties ursinus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

Suh»fam. Papioninse, Baboons. 

The true baboons of Africa and monkey¬ 
like baboons of India. 

Inuus silenus, Je^’don, Lion-monkey. 

Simia leonina,Linn,Shaw. | Silenus veter, Gray, Bhj. 

Hors. 

Nil-bandar, Beno. 1 Nolla-manthi, Mal. 

Siahbandar, Hind. | 

W. Ghats, Cochin, Tnivaucore. 

Inuus rhesus, Jerdon. 

Inuus erythrmus, Schrcb. I Pithexoinops, Hodj/.Kors. 
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Bengal monkey, Eng. | Marout*banur, Le^. 
Bandar, Hind. | Banur. „ 

Morkofc, Beno. I Suhu, „ 

Piyu, Bhot. | 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

Inuus pelops, Jet'don. 

Macacus Assamensis, McLelland, Hcyrsf. Blyth, 
The Hill monkey, high up on the Mus- 
soorie Hills, 


Inuus Sikkamensis, Jerdon, 

Macacus Sikamensis, Hodgson, 

Inuus nemestrinus, Jerdon. Tenasserim 
and Mal ay ana. 

Inuus leoniiius, Blyth. Arakau. 

Inuus arctoides, Is. Geoffroy. Arakan. 


Gen. Macacus radiatus, Jerdon. 


Simia slnica, Linn. EU. Bly. Horsf. 


Munga, Can. 

Madras Monkey, Eng. 
Bandar, H. 

Makadu, Mahr. 


Wanur, Mahr. of SyKks. 
Keitia, Mahr. ofGHAUxs. 
Koti, Tel. 

Vella Munthi, Tam. 


All over Southern India. 


Macacus pileatus, Shaw, of Ceylon. 
Macacus carbonarius, F.Cuvier, Burmah* 
Macacus cyuomolgos, Linn, of Burmah; 

* Fam. LEMURiDiE. The Lemurs, mostly 
of Madagascar, one genus of Africa and two 
or three from India and Malayana. 

>’ 

Nycticebus tardigradus, Jerdon. 

StenopsJavauicus,Aucior. I N. Bengaleusis, Geoff. 

I Horsf. Bly, 

Slow paced Lemur, Eng. I Lajjawoti banar, Brng. 
L^jja banar, Beng. | Sharmindah billi, Hind. 

Found in Bengal, Bungpore and Dacca. 
Nyticebus javanicus, Blyth, of Java. 

Loris gracilis, Jerdon, 

Lemur Ceylonicus, Fischer, Blyth. 
Tevangar, Tam. I The slender lemur, Eng. 

Dowautsi pilli, Tel. | Sloth, of Madras. 

Found in Ceylon, and Souther^Jndia. 
Tarsium a genus of Java. ^ 

Fam. GALEOPiTHECiDiEj Flying Lemiirs. 
Ge7i. Galeopithecus, natives of Malaywcia. 
Sgb-Oeder. CHEIROPTERA, Bats, 

Fam Pteropodidj:. Frngivopous bats. 
Many of the Pteropus bats inhabit Malayana, 
Ceylon, India, Burmah, Malacca, Java. 

Pteropus Edwardsi, Jetton, 

P. medius, Tctmn, iP. Assamensis, McLelland 

P. Icucocophalus, Hodg. ' ’ Ell. Blyth. 
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Badul, 

Toggul bawali. 

Beno. 

Can. 

Large Fox bat, 

Eng. 

Flying fox. 


Gadah 

H. 


Bajr.bagal, Hind 

War-baggul, Mahb. 

Sikat yelli, Tel. 

Siku rayi, „ 


Found in Ceylon, India and Burmali. 


Pfceropus Leschenaultii, Jerdon. 

Pfc. seminudus, iTeZactri. | Fulvous Fox-bat, 
Madras, Carnatic and Trichinopoly. 

Pteropus edulis, Java, and Malacca. 
Pteropus Dussumierii, U. Oeof, continent 
of India ? 

Cynopterus marginatus, Jerdon, 

Pteropus pyrivorus, I P. tittoecheilu?, Temm. 

Hodgson, j Ell. Ely. Hors/. 

Cham gadili, Beno. | Small Pox bat, Kno. 

Throughout all India and Ceylon, 
s 

Cynopterus affinia, Gray^ Himalaya, a 
pynonim of C. marginatus. 

Macroglossus minimus, Jerdon. 

Pteropus minimus. 

Tenasserim and Malayana. 


Fam. VAMPYUiDiE. 


Sub-Fam. Megadermatinee. 

Megaderma lyra, Jerdon. 

M. Carnatica, Ell. I M. schistacea, Uodgs. Ely. 

I Hors/. 

Large eared Vampire bat, over all India. 
Megaderma spectrum, Jerdon. Cashmire 
Vampire bat. 

Megaderma HorsBeldii, Bhjth, of Te¬ 
nasserim. 

Megaderma spasma, Linn. Ceylon and 
Malayana. 

Sub^fam. Rhinolophinee, Leafy nosed bats. 

Bhinolophus perniger, Jerdon^ Tlodg. BlytJi. 
R. lactus, Temm. J Large leaf bat. Eng. 

Nepal ? Malabar ? Java ? Darjeeling. 

Rhinolophus mitratus, Blyth. 

Mitred leaf bat. Eng. 

Chybassa, Mussuri ? Central India. 

Bhinolophus luctus, Horef. Java. 

Bhinolophus tragatus, Hodg, Blyth. 

Dark brown leaf bat. Eng. 

Nepal, Mussoorie. 

Bhinolophus Pearsoni, Horsf. Blyth. 
Pearsons leaf bat. Eng. 


I Bhinolophus affinis, Horsf. Biyih. 

R. rubidus, Kelaart. | R. oinerascens, JCelaart. 
Allied leaf bat. Eng. 

Malabar ? Ceylon, Burmafa, Malayana. 

Bhinolophus rouxi, Tern. Blyth, 

R. lepidus, Bly. | Rufous leaf bat, Eno. 

Malabar, Calcutta, Colgong, Mussoorie. 
Bhinolophus macrotis, Hod. Bly. 

Large eared leaf bat. Eng. 
Himnialaya, Nepal, Mussoorie. 
Bhinolophus subbaxlius, Hody. Blyth. 

Bay leaf bat. Exo. 

Nepal, Himalaya. 

Bhinolophus brevitarstis, Bly. Darjeeling. 

Several species of Bhinolophus occur in 
the Malayan islands, China and Japan. 

Hipposideros armiger, Hn. Bn. 

II. nobilis, var. Blyth. | Large horse-shoe-bat, Eng, 
Nepal, Mussoorie, Darjeeling. 

Hip|>osideros lankadova, Kel. Ceylon. 
Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor. Burmab, 
Ceylon and Malay peninsula, 

Hipposideros speoris, Bl. El. 

H. apiculatus, Gray. | H. Dnkhuucnsla, Sykes, 
H. penicillatus, „ | Indian Horse shoe-bat. Eng. 

India generally, Ceylon, Archipelago. 
Hipposideros conerasceus, Bhj. 

Ashy horse-shoe-bat. Exo. 

Punjab, Salt Bange. 


Hipposideros miirinns, ^ 

Rhinolophus fulgeni 
Little horse sf 



S. India, Ceylon, Nicobare,. 

yana. 

Hipposideros larvatus, Horsf. Burl 
Malayana, Sylhet. 

Hipposideros insignia, Cantor. Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor, Malay Pe¬ 
ninsula. 

Hipposideros diadema. Cantor. Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hipposideros galeritns, Canto7\ Malay 
Peninsula. i' 

Ccelops Fritbii, Bly. Tailless bat of Sun- 
derbans. 

Bhinopoma Hardwickii, Gray, Blyth. The 
long tailed leaf-bat of all India, Burmah, 
Malayans. 

Nycteris Javanica, Oeoff. Java, Malacca. 


Fam. NocTiLiOKiDifi. 


Daijeeling, Mussoorie. 


Sub-Fam . Taphozoin®. 
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Tapbozous longimaniis, Hard, Blyth* 
brdT^imanutf, Blyth. I T fulvidus, Blytli, 

: T. oant<irX Blyth, | 

The long-armed bat of all India. * 
Taphozous melanopogon, ^'emm. Horsf, 
Tfie black bearded bat ot' Canara, Malayana. 

Taphozous sacoolaimns, Temm. Blyth. 

1l. crasaus, Blyth. j T. pulchor, Elliot, 

The white-bellied bat of Madras, Mala- 
yana. 

Taphozous bicolor, Temm. E. Indies ? 
Emballonura species from Java. 

Sicb-fam, Noctiloniua?. 

Nyctinomus plicatus, Jenlun. 

Vespertilio plicatus, li\xch. Bly. | N. clilatatus, Horsf. 
N. Hengalensia. Ot'o/. | N. tcuuis. Uorsy'. 

The wrinkled, lip-bat of Madras, Calcutta. 
Cheiromeles torquatus, of Java. 

Fam. VlSSPEBTILIONID.E. 


8uh-fam, Scotophilinoa. 

Sootophilus serdtinus, Jcrdon. 

Vespertilio noctula, Qeof. 1 Silky bat, Eno. 

„ serotiima, Schrr. | 

Europe, Himalaya, Tyno range beyond 
Mussoorie; 


Scotophilos leisleri, Jerdon. 

Vosportilio dasyoarpus Leisleri^ Blyth, 

Hairy armed bat and tho Tyne Range, 
of the Himalaya. 

Scotophilus na^yomus, Jerdon, tho thick 
muzzled ? 

andelianus, Jerd, 

•ykcaii, Qrey. Ell. 
andel bat of all India. 

Sotophilus lobatus, Jerd. 

Vespertilio abramus, Temm. 

Tho lobe^cared bat of India. 



Scotophilus fuliginosnsj Jerd, 

Nyotioejua atratus, Blyth. 

The smoky bat of Nepal. 

Scotophilus fulvidus, Mill, Tenasserim, 
Scotophilus pumiloides, China. 

Noctulinia noctula, Qray. 

Vespertilio lasiopterus, Sch. I V. labiato, Uodgs, Bly. 
V. altivolans, White. | 

The noctule bat of England, Nepaul. 
Flies high, 

Nyoticejus heathii, Horsf. BZ. 

Large yellow bat. Eng. 

« Southern and Central India. 
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Nyoticejus lutens, Blyth, 

N. flaveolus, Horsf. J Bengal yellow bat.* Eng. 
All India, Assam, Burmah. 

Nycticejus Temminckil, Jerd. 

Vespertilio belanger, Geoff. | V. nootulinus, Is, Geoff. 

The common yellow bat of' India, Bur- 
mali, Malayana. 

Nycticejus castancus, Gr. Bly. 

Chesnut bat. Eno. 

Bengal, Burmah, Malayana. 

Nycticejus atratus, Blyth, 

Scotophilus fuliginosLis, Bly. j Sombre bat. Exq. 
Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus can us, Blyth. 

Sco. Madcraa-patanus, Gray. | Hoary bat. 

All India. 

Nycticejus ornatus, Blyth. 

Ilarlecpiin bat. Eno. 

Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus nivicolus, Hod. Horsf, 

Alpine bat. Eno. 

Near tho snows of Sikkim. 

Suh’Fam. Vespertilionino?. 

Lasiurus Pearsoni, Horsf. Bl. 

Noctuliuia lasiura, Hodgson. 

The hairy winged bat of Darjeeling. 
Murina suillus, Jerd. 

N. lasiura, Hodg. | L. Pearsoni, Bl, 

The pig bat of Darjeeling, Malayana. 
Murina formosa, Jerd. The beautiful bat. 

Vespertilio, Hodg. I Nyoticejus Tickellf, Blyth. 

Kerivoula, Gray. | N. isabellinus, Horsf, 

Central India, Nepal, Sikkim, Daijeeling. 

Kerivoula picta, Jerd., 

Vespertilio kerivoula, Boddaert | .Painted bat. Eng. 
All India, Burmah, Malayana. 

I Kerivoula pallida, Blyth. Tho pale paint¬ 
ed bat of Cliybassa. ^ 

Kerivoula papillosa, Jerd. The papillose 
bat of Ceylon, Calcutta, Java, Suinatra. 

Kerivoula tenuis ? Tomes. 

Vespertilio tenuis. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula hardwickii, Tomes. 

Vespertilio Hardwickii. 

Java, Samatra. 

I Vespertilio oaliginosna, Tomes. 

Mustachoed bat, Eno. 

ludia. 
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, Vespertfilio siligorensia, Kodg* Horsf. 
Terai1}at, Eno. 

Siligoree in the Sikkim Terai. 

Vespertilio darjelingensis, Hodg. The 
Darjeeling bat, is like V. mystacinus of 
Europe. 

Vespertilio Blythii, Tomes, Nasseerabad. 
Vespertilio ad vers ns, Bhjtli. ILorsf, 

Malayan bat, Eng. 

Ceylon, Calcutta, Burmah. 

Vespertilio Horsfieldi, Temm, 

V, tralatituB, Horsf. 

Malayan peninsula and Java. 

Vespertilio tralatitiis, Temm. of the Mala¬ 
yan peninsula and Java, 

Myotis murinus, Jenl. 

Vespertilio murinus, Geoff. [ Mouse like bat, Eng* 
Europe, Mussoori. 

Myotis Theobaldi, Bh/th. 

M. pallidiventris, Hodg. Blyfh. 
Theobold’a mouse bat of Cashmire. 

Myotis parvipes, Blyth, 

M. pipistrellus, Bly. 

Small footed mouse bat of Mussoorie. 

Myotis lepidus, Bhjthy Candahar. 

Myotis berdmorei, Blyth. Tenasserira. 

Plecotus auritus, Jerd. 

PI. homochrous, Hodg. ( PI. Darjilingensis, Hodg. 
Long eared bat, Eng. 

Daijeeling. 

Plecotus timoronsLs, Geoff. Timor. 

Barbastellus communis, Gr. Bl. 

V. barbastellus, Sch .eb. | B. daubentoni, Bell. 
The barbatello bat of Himalaya, Mussoori, 
Nepal. 

Barbastellus leucomolus, Jerd. 

V. leucomelus, Ruppell. 

Sea. 

^Barbastellus macrotis, Jerd. 

, V. macrotis, Temu. 

Sumatra. 

Nyctophilus Geoffpoyi, BL, Leach. 

The large eared leaf bat of Europe, Aui^ 
tralia, Mussoorie. 

Order Insectivora. Insectivorous Mam¬ 
mals. 

Fain. Talpidj;, Moles. 
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Talpva micrura, Hodg* Blyth. 

T. cryptura, Blyth. 

Pariara, • Lep. | Biyu kantyem, Bhui. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Talpa raacrura, Hodg. 

Long tailed mole, Eng. 

Sikkim. 

Talpa leucura, Blyth. Sylhet, Tenasserim. 
Talpa mogura, Temm. japan. 

Urotrichus talpoides, Japag. 

Fam. SoKECiD^, Shrews. 


Sorex cserulescens. Shaiv. Blyth. 


Sorox Tndicus, 


1 S. Soniiorati, 

Geoff, 

S. gigantcus, 

i 

1 S. myoaurus, 

I Sondeli, 

Gray. 

Chachundi, 

H[NI). 

Can. 

Musk rat 

All India. 

Eng. 

1 Musk-shrew, 

Eng. 

Sorex murinus, Lm, Blyth. 


S. myosurua, 

S Swinhaji, 

Pallas. 

Blyiu. 

S. viridoscons, 

Blyth, i 


Mouse colored shrew, Eng. 

Sorex nemorivagus, Hodgson. 

S. murinus, Horsf. | Nepal wood Shrew, Eng. 
Nepal, Sikkim. 

Sorex Griffithii, Horsf. Khassia hills. 
Sorex serpentarius. Is. Geoff. 

S. Kandianus, Kelaart. I Rufeecent Shrew. 
Ceylon, S. India, Burmah, Tenasserim. 

Sorex heterodon, Blyth, Khassia Hills. 
Sorex saturatior, Hodg. Daijeeling. 

Sorex Tytleri, Blyth. The Dehra shrew. 
Dehra Dhoon. 

Sorex soccatus, Bly. Hodgson. Hairy 
footed shrew. Nepal, Sikkim, Mussoorie, 
Sorex niger. Ell. Horsf. Neilgherry wood 
shrew. Neilgherry Hills. 

Sorex Icucops, Hodgs. 

Long tailed shrew, Eng. 

Nepal. 

Sorex Hodgsoni. Blyth. 

Nopal Pigmy shrew, Ewo. 

Nepal. 

Borex Perrototi, Duvernoy. 

Neilgherry Pigmy shrew, Eng. 

Mysore, Neilgherries, Dekhan. 

Sorex micronyx, Blyth, small-clawed pig¬ 
my shrew of Western Himalaya. 

Sorer melanodon, Blyth. Black-tooiiied 
pigmy shrew of Calcutta. 

Sorex Sikimensis, Hodg. Daijeeling. 
Sorex homourus, Hodg. „ 
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Sbrex olij^tims, Hodg. Daijeeling. 

Sorex maorui'us, Hodg. n 

Sorex holo-sericeus, Hodg. ,, ^ 

Sorox tenuicaudus, Ifodgs. „ 

Sorex ferrrjgineus, Kel. Ceylon. 

Sorex montanus, ,, n 

Sorex kelaarti, „ ,) 

Sorex pnrpurascens, Temp. „ 

Sorex Horsfieldii, Tomes ,, 

Sorex faliginosus, Blyth^ Tenas^erim. 
Sorex TiTidipes; ,, „ 

Sorex atrafcus, „ Kliassya. 

Sorex albinns, „ China. 

Sorex pulchellus, LiM. Central Asia. 

Soriculus pigrescens, Jerd. 

Corsiiai, Gray, Blyth. 1 S. aterrimng, Bltth 
S.S ikimonsi3,noDG.IIORSF. | S soccatus, Hodg* 
Tang-Zhing, Let. | Ting-Zhing, Biiot- 

Mouse-tailed shrew of Sikkim, Ncpaul. 

Crossopua himalaicus, Gray. 

Oong*lagniyu, Lepch. | ChoopitsI, Bhot. 

The Himalayan water-shrew of Sikkim. 

Coraira alpina, Jerdon. 

Sorox caudatus, Hodgson. Bly. | Alpine shrew, Eng. 
Europe, Sikkim. 

Corsira Newcra-clia, Kel. of Ceylon. 
Peroculus macropus, Kcl. 

Sorex macropus, Blyth. 

Ceylon. 

Myogalea (mygale) or musk rat of N. 
America. The scaly tails of this shrew are 
imported into India. 

Fam. ERiNACEiDiE, Hedgehogs. 

Erinaceus collaris, Gray. Blyth. 

E. Grayii, Bennet 

N. I. Hedgehog, N. W. Provinces, Punjab, 
Sindh. 

Erinaceus micropus. Blyth. 

S. uudiventris, Hohsf. j E. collaris, Gray. 
South India, Neilgherries. 

Erinaceus mentalis, Gray. India. 
Erinaceus spatangus, Be^m. Himalayas. 
Erinaceus Grayii, Benii. Himalayas. 
Erinaceus auritus, Fallas. Central Asia. 
Erinaceus megalotis, Blyth. Afghanistan. 

Tupaia Elliotti, Water. Bl. 

Madras Tree shrew, Eng. 

Eastern Ghats. 

Tupaia peguann, Less. 

T. Belangeri, Wagner. | T. forruginoa. Far. Blyth. 
KalH tang-xhisg, Lxp. | Sikkim troo shrew; 

Sikkim. 
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Tupaia Javanioa, Java. 

Tupaia tana, Sumatra. 

Tupaia murina, Borneo. 

Order. CARNIVORA or Beasts of prey. 
Ferae normalos, Gray | Secundates. Blyth, 
Trire. Plantigrada, Walk on sole of foot. 
Fam. Ursid.*:. The Bears. 


Ursus isabellinus, Hors. Blyth. 

Ursus syriacus, Hemp ? Harput, Cashm. 

Barf ka rcetch, H. Dnn*mor, Ladak. 

Bhalu, Hind. 

The Snow Bear, brown, yellow, gray, sil¬ 
ver bear of Himalayas. 

Ursus Tibetanus, F. Cuv. Blyth. 

U. iorquatus, Flchinz. I U. ferox, Tiohin. 

Bhalu, HixND. I Thom, Btlot. 

Bhalak, Beno. | Sona, Lepch. 

Himalayan black Boar, Himalaya, Assam. 


Ursus Malayanus, Burmah, Arakan, the 
Malayan peninsula. 

Ur.sus euryspilus of Borneo. 

Ursus labiatus, Ell. Blain. Blyth. 


Bradypus ursinus, F^haw. 
Mol ursus lybicus, Meyer. 
Riksli.a, Sansc. 

Aswail, Mahk. 

Elugu, Tel. 

Kaddi, Can. 


Bbalu 

IT. 

Rectch 

H. 

Kariidi, 

Can. 

Yerid, 

Grrd. 

Banna, 

Kol. 


Indian black bear or sloth-bear, has a V. 
mark on breast. All India. 


Ailurus fulgens, F. Gav> Bly^Hard. 

A. Ochracous, Hodgs. 

Wah, Nepal. Suknara, Lep. 

Wahdonka, Bhot. Negalya-ponya, Nep. 

Sunnam, Lep. 

Rod-cat-bear, S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sik¬ 
kim. 


Tribe. Semi-Plantigrada. Blyth. 

The Badgers, Weasels, and otters. The 
Mu8telida3 of Blyth. 


Fam. Melididec, Badger like animals. 

Arctonyx collaris, Cuv. Blyth.* 

Mydaus, Gray. Hardw. | A. Isonyx, Hodg. 

Bhalu-Sur, Kind. | Bear-pig, Hog-badger. 

Nepal, Sikkim, E. Bengal, Assam,'Sylhet, 
Arakan. 

Arctonyx taxoldes of Sylhet, Assam. 

Mellivora Indica, Jerdon. 

‘ Katelus Indicus, Schin. 


[Jrsitaxus iuauritus, 

Hodgs. M. ratel, 
Rijn, Hind. Tavakaradi, 

I3iyu-khawar, Tel. Bhajrubhal, 
Indian badger. All India. 

Meles albo-gularis, Blyth. 
Tibet. 


BhftK 

Tam. 

Beng. 
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Taxld^a leuoura, Blyih. Tum-pba of 
Meles albo-galaris of Tibet. 

Helictia iiipalensis, Jerd. 

Gulo, Hodg* Blyth. | Oker, 

Nepal Wolverine, Nepal. 

Helictis oi'ienfcalis, Malayana. 

Fatii . Mustelid^, Weasels, and Martens, 

Martes flavigula, Jerdon, 

Mustela, Bodd. Blyth. 

3kl. Hardwickii, Horsf. 

Mai. Sampra, 


^ ^ MAMMALIA. 

Lutra vulgaris, Brxlehen Bl. 

“^Tuonticnla, Hodgson ? | The Hill Otter, 
mer Himalayas. 

^^vt^utra auro-brunnea, Hodgs, Himalayas, 
fgherries ? Ceylon mountains ? 


Tututurala, 

Uuuiah, 

India, Malayana. 


Nepaul. 

Kamaon. 

Bhot. 


Gatidictis chrysogaHter, 
Jardine* 

Martes Clwatkinsii, ,> 
Auiar, Bhot. 

Sakku, Lepch. 

iudian Marten, Kng. 


^ vLutra monticola, Hodgs. 

L. Vulgaris apud Jerdon of Himalaya, 
Lutra baraug, Raffles. Bararigia varang, 
Gray, Malayan peninsula. 

Lutra kutab, Gray, Hugcl. Kashmir. 
Lutra leptonyx, Horsf. Blyth. Clawless 
Otter. 

AonyxSikimensis, Hodgs, 


Aonyx Horsfioldii, Gray. 
L. iudigitnta, Hodg, 

Chusam Bhot. 


Surian), 


Lep. 


Martes toufoeus Hodgson. Tibet, Ladak 
at 11,000 feet. Afghanistan, Peshawar, Qu. ? 
M. abietuni of Europe. 

Mustela zibelliiiH, Blyth, 

Tibet Sable marten, Kng. 

Mustela sub-heraachalana, Hodg. Bhjtli. 

M. huraeralis, Blyth. I Sang-king, Lepch. 

Zimiong, Bhot, | Kran, Cashm, 

Himalaya weasel of Himalaya, Nepal, 
Cashmere. 

Mustela ermiura, 

The stoat j the ermine. 

W. Himalaya, Nepal. 

Mustela kathiah, Hod. Blyth. 

M. auriventer, Hodg. | Kathiah nyal, Nep. 

Yellow-bellied weasel of Nepal, Himalaya, 
Botan. 

Mustela strigidorsa, Horsf. Hod. 


Tribe. Digitigraua. Walk on the digits, 
typical carnivora, very quick and speedy. 

Fam. Felid.^: or Cat tribe, lions, tiger, 
leopards, rats and lynxes. 

Five, the lion,' pard, cheeta, ebaua or wild 
cat, and the Caracal or lynx, are common to 
Africa and India. 

Seven, the tiger, pard, clouded leopard, 
marbled tiger cat, large tiger cat, leopard 
cat and bay cat, are common to India, 
Assam, Burmab and Malayana, and three of 
the seven, viz., the clouded cat, marbled cat 
and bay cat occur in the S. E. Himalaya. 

One, the ounce, is an outlayer of Central 
Asia: and only three, the F. jerdoni, F. 
rubiginasa., and F. torquata, appear peculiar 
to the peninsula of India. 

Gen. Fobs leo, Linn. The Asiatic lion. 

P. Asiaticus j h\ gujrattensis, 8mee, Bonn. Blyth. 


Striped weasel of Sikkim. 

Mustela Horsfieldii, Gray. Botan. 
Mustela temon, Hody. Tibet. 

Mustela canigula. 

Mustela nudipes, F. Guv. Java, Malayana. 
Mustela sarmatica, Fallas. N. and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Mustela sibirica Pallas.^ China, is M. 
Hodgsoni of Gray. 

Mustela larvata. 

Putorins Tibetanus, Hodgs. 

Tibet. 


Buh^Fam. Lutrines, Otters. 


Gen, Lutra nair, F. Cuv. 


L. Chinensis, Gray. 

L. IndicuB, „ 

Pani kuta, Hind. 

Nir nai, Can. 

Jal-manjer, Mahk. 


L. Tarayensis, Hodgson. 

EU. Blyth. 
Ud; Hud? Hind. 
Udni, Udbillau, „ 
ladian otter, £no. 


Ceylon, India, Burmab Malayana* 


Uutia bag, Hind, in Guz, I Babbar Slier, Sind. 

and CuTCH. | Singha, „ 

j Sher, Sind. | Shiugal, Beno. 

Allahabad, Jubbulpore, Cutob, Guz, Gwa¬ 
lior. 


Folia tigris, Linn. The tiger. 

Tigris rogalia, Gray, Blyth. 


Hind. 


Go-vagh, Brno. 

Wuhag, Mahr. 

Nahar, Central India. 


Hull*, 

Tagh, 

Suhtong, 

Tukh 


Can. 

Tib. 

Lep. 

Bhot. 


Bag; Bagni, 

Patayat Bag, „ 

Sher; Saenii, ,, 

Sela-vagli, „ 

Tut, Bhagulpokk. 

Nongya-ohor,GoKUKPOttE 
Puli, Tel. 

Pedda puli, „ 

Parain puli, Mal. 

All India, np to 6000 or 7000 of Himala* 
yas, measures up to 10 ft. 2 in. long. 

Felis pardus, Linn. 

F. leopardua, Schreber. | Leopardui varios, Gray, 
The Pard, Panther, or Leopard, Eno. 
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a. 

larger. 

I^pardus, 

Hodg. 

Leopard, 

Sykes. 

Panther, 

Eng. 

Tendwa, 

Hind. 

Chita, Chita-bag, „ 

Adnara ? 


Honiga, 

Can. 

India. 


Var. b. 

Smaller. 

F. leopardus, 

Hodg. 

F> pardns, 

Temm. 

Leopard, 

Eng. 

Gor>bacha, 

Hind. 

Borbaeba, 

» 

Bibia>bag, 

ft 

Bibla, 

Baori 



The panther. 

F. leopard U8, 
Asnea, 

Chinna puli, 
Burkal, 
Bay-liira. 
Tahir Hay, 
Sik, 


The leopard. 

F. lon^'caudata, Yalenc. 

Ghur-hay, Simla 

Dhcerdiay, „ 

Ijakkar-baga, Himalaya. 
Kerkal, Can. 


^India. 

Fells melas, Peron. Black leopard. 

F. pemiger, Jfodg. 

Ceylon,India, Himalaya, Assam, Mai ay an a* 

Fells nncia, Schreher^ Bhjili. Hodg. Oaiice* 
P. tmcioides, Hodg. I F. irbis, Ehrenbenj. 

F. pardnitf, Pallas. | 

Iker, Tib I Burrelhay, Simla 

Bah, Bhot. I Thur.wag, Kanawau. 

I'ah-le, Lep. [ Snow Leopard, Eng. 

Himalaya at great elevations and on Tibetan 
side. 

Fells diardi, Desm, Bhjth. 

F, macrooelis, Temm. I F. nebulosa, 

Jfforsf. I F. tnacroccloidos, Jiodg. 
Clouded leopard, Eng. Zik, Jihot. 

Taugmar, LErcH. ) Lam-chittiaor theKhas. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Burmah, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 

Fells nebulosa, Jerdon, 

Folia diardi, h\yih, 

Himalaya. 

Fells viverrina, Benn. Bhjth. 

P. viverriceps, Hodg. 1 F. Himalayana, Jardine. 

llardw. I F. Bougalensis, Buck. 

F. Oelidogaater, Temm. I Ham. 

Gray. Blyth. | 

Large Tiger Cat, Eng. I Bag-dasha, Hind. Benq. 

Mach-bagrul, H. | 

B^gal, Burmah, Malay ana, China. 

Fells marmorata, Martin^ Blyth. 


F. Gharltoni, Or. Blyth. Leopardus dosul, 
• F. Ogilbii, Hodg. F. diardi, 

F. Duvaocelli, „ 

Marbled Tiger Cat, Eng. 

Fells Bengalensis, Besmoiil. 


Hodg, 

Jerd, 


F. Sumatrans, llor^. 
F. JavanensiB, Jsrd „ 

F. minuta, Ttm. 


F. pardichrous . Hodg. 
Leopardus chineUBis, Or, 
L. l^eTesiii „ 


mammalia. 

hdulata^ Schinz. I L. Elliotti, Gr. 

ipaleijsis Hodg. | Chaus servaliaus, „ 

•pard Cat, Eng. | Wagati, Mahb. 

Hilly regions of Ceylon, India, Himalaya, 
bet, Assam, Burmah, Malayana, Sum- 
ra, Java. Fierce and variable, 

Felis Nipalensis, Vigoi^s, is a hybrid. 

Felis Jerdoni, Blyth. 

F. rubiginoea, Geoff. ? 

Lesser Leopard cat, Peninsula of India. 

Fells auraia, Temminch. Moormi-cat. 

F. moormensis, Hodg. F. nigrescens, Hod. 

F. Tommiuckii, Vigors. 

Horsf. Btijth. 

Black cat Eng. Bay cat Eng. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Felis rnbiginosa, Is. Geoff. Belang. 

J’olis Jerdoni, Bhjth. 

Rusty spotted cat, Eng, | Namalli pilli, Tam. 
Coylon, India Peninsula. 

Felis planiccps, Vigors. Malayana. 
Second Lynxine guoup. 

Felis torquata, F. Guv. Blyth. 

F. ornata, Gray. JIardw. j F. Huttoni, Blyth, 

Blyth. 1 Leopardus inconspicuus. 

P. scrvaliua, Jardine. | Gray. 

Spotted Wild Cat, Eng. 

Salt Range to Central India. 

Feiis chaus, Guld^ F. Quv. Blyth. 

F. affinis, Gray. Hardw. j F. jacquomontii,r». Geoff. 


F. (lyuchus) erythnotis, 
Hodg, 

Kata^, Beng. 

Bella-bek, Waddar. 

Mota-lahnmanjurMAHR. 


Jinka pilli, 
Cherru puli, 


Tel. 

Max.. 


PSRB. 


F. kutas, Pears. 

Chaus lybicu.s, Gray. 
Common juugle Cat, Eng 
Jungli billi, H. 

Baii'beral, Benq. 

Birka, Bii.vULroKE. 

Maiit-bek, Can. 

Kada-bek, Waddar. 

All India. 


Felis caracal, Schreh. Blyth. 

Caracal molanotis, Gray *Wolf. 

Red Lynx, Eng | Siah*gosh, 

Arabia, Persia, Tibet, Vindhya, Africa, 
Central India, N. W. I^rovinces, Panjab. 

Felis Isabelliua, Blyth. Tibet. 

Felis manul, Blyth. 

F. nigripectu^, Hodgson. 

Tibet. 

Felis megalotis, Temm. TimoA 

Felis jubata, Schreher. 

F. guttata, Herrmann. | F. venatica, 


A, 
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Hanting leopard, 

Chita, 

Yuz, 

Kendua bag, Beno. 

Loggar, Hind, 

Africa, S. W. Asia, India. 


Emo I Chita puli, 
Hind, f Chircha, 
Sivuiigi, 
Cheeta, 


Tel. 

. Can. 

Hind. 


Leopardus japanensis, Gray^ Japan. 
Leopardus brachyurus, Swinhoe, Formosa. 

Fam. Yiverkidjjs. 

Suh-Fam, Hyenince, Hysenas. 

Hyena striata, Zimmerman. 


Striped Hyena, Eno. ] 
Tarap, lliNi). Wahk, 
Hundtir, Hind. 

Jhirak, „ 

Lnkkar baghar, „ 

Lokra-bng,Lakra-bag,, 
Lakar bag, „ 

All India. 


H. vulgaris,I)c.s>a. THU. Bl. 
Nakra bag, Hind. 

Ilar-vagli, Ben. 

Kora, Centkal India. 
Katkirba, Ceylon, 

Kirba, „ 

Korna gandu, Tel. 


Sicb-Favt, Viverriuse, Civets. 
Viverra zibetha, Blyth. 


V. bengalerisis, Gray. 

liardw, 

V. undulata, Gray. 

Large Civet Cat, Eng. 

Kutas, Hind. 

Mach-baudar, Hind. Ben. 
Bag-dos, 


V. melanurus, 

V. oricritails, 

V, civettoide.s, 
Buda gaula, 
Bhrau, Nit-biralu, 
Rung, 

Sa-phiong, 


Ilodgs. 

llorsf. 

Ben. 

Nep. 

Bhot. 

Lep. 


All Sdutli East of Asia. 

Viverra civettina, Blyth. 

Malabar Civet Cat, Eng. | V. iiibetha, Waterh. 
S. West parts of peninsula of India. 
Viverra nialaccensis, Gmel. Blyth. 


V. pallida, 

Jowadi manjur, 
Katas, 

Gaiido g^ula. 
Gando-gokul, 
Punagu-piili, 


Gray. 

Beng. 

Hind. 

Beno. 

Tel. 


V. rasse, Horsf. 

V. Indica, Ell. Geoff. 

Lesser Civet Cat,. Eng. 

Mashk billi. Hind. 

Kasturi, Mahe. 

Sayer Nkp. 

Bug.nyul „ 

All India. 

Viverra tangalunga, Gray. Malayan is¬ 
lands east to the Phillippines. 

Viverra rasse, Sylces. Western ghats. 
Prionodon pardicolor, Hodgs. Tiger Civet. 
Zik-chnm, Bhot. | Suliyu, Leych. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikim. 

Qen, Parodoxnms musanga, Jerdon, 

P. dubiue, Gray. 

P. fasciatus, Gray. 

P. prehensilis, Pallas. 

Viverra hormaphrodita. 

PallcLSy 

Ud, Mahk. 

Bhondar, Benci. 

Keiu^bek, Can. 

Manu-pilli, Tel. 

Mara pilli, Mal. 


P. typns, F. Cut. Ell. 
P. pallasii, Gray. 

P. musangoides, „ 

P. crossii, „ 

Toddy cat, Eno. 

Common Tree cat, „ 
Mennri, Hind. 

Lakati, • „ 

Ehatas, „ 

Jhar ka kntta, „ 



^^^^ALIA. 

Parodo;^ 

Qu ? P. md 

Parodoxurus leiTl 
Peninsula and Island.s. 

Parodoxurus quadriscriptus, Hodg. 

Qn ? P. musanga, Far. 

Parodoxurus derbyanus, Malayan Penin*- 
sula and IsUiruls. 

Parodoxurus Tytleri, Tytler. 

Qu ? P. mu.sangH, Far. 

Andamans. 

Parodoxurus trivivgatus, Temm. Malayan 
peninsula and islands. 

Parodoxurus Grayii, Benny Blyth. 

Hill Tree Cat, Eng, | P. aiiratus, ^ Blaiii. 
P. iiipalnisis, Uodys. ( P. boiidar, Temm. 

Parodoxurus zoylanicus, Balias. Ceylon. 

Parodoxurus bondar, Gray. 

P. peimantii,Gray.2Tra7*cZty. 
Bondar, 

Bruim, 


Beng. 

»» 

Nepal. 


P. hirsutus, Hodgson. 

Torai Tree Cat, Eng. 

Chinghar lIlND., 

Malwa, Nep. \ Macbabba, 

Nepal Tcrai, Bengal, Behar. 

Paguma laniger, Gray. 

Martes laniger, Hodgson. 

Tibet and snowy Himalaya. 

Artietis bintnrong, Jerdon. 

Ictides ater, E. Guv. | Baradoxurus albifrons, Bhot. 
Viverra biaturong,Ea^e5 j Black Boar Cat, Eno, 
Nepaul, Assam. 

Cynogalc Bennettii, Gray. 

Botainpbilus barbatue, Kuhl. 

Malayan peninsula. 

Herpestes grisems, Geoff. Blyth, 


Mangilsta mungos, Ell. 
Nyui, Hind. 

Mungli, Can. 

Yentawa, Tel. 

Koral, Gond, 


Ceylon, India, Malajana, Barmah. 


II. pallid us, Schiiiz. 

Madras Mungoose,’ Eng. 

Mangus, II. Mahr. 

Newal, Hind. 

Newara, . „ 

Peninsula of India. 

Herpestes Malaccensis, F. Ouv. Blyth. 

H. Nyula, Hodg. | Calogale nyula, Gray. 

Newol, H. I Newara. Hind. 

Nyul, „ I Baji; Biji, ^EN. 

Bengal to Malayana. 

Herpestes monticolus, Ell. 

H. Jerdoni, Qra/y. 

Long-tailed Mnngoos, | Kooda yentawa. ^ Tel. 
Eastern ghats. 

Herpestes fulvescens, Kel. 

Onychogaie Maccarthia®, Gray. 

Ceylon. 
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Atf^hanistall, Paiijab, Lower Himalayas, 
Bengal, Assam, Bai-tnali, Malayaiia. 

Hei'pestes Javauious, Java, Tind Malayana. 
Herpestes thysaiiurus, Wtnjtmr^ Kashmir. 

Herpestes fuscas, Waterh, BL 

Neil«^heiTy browii Muugoos, Eng. 
Neilgherrios. 

Herpestes vitticollis. Benn. Ell. BhjOi. 

TdJniogalo vitticollia, Ornij. 

Striped iiecla;d Mungoes, Eng. 

Western ghats, Neilgherries. 

Herpestes brachiurus, Malayana. 
Herpestes exilis, Eastern Archipelago. 

Urva cancrivora, Hod. Bly. 

Gulo urva, Hodg. | Osmetictia fusca, Gray. 

Viverra fusca, Orag. j 

Crab Mungooa, Eng. 

S. E. Himalaya, Assam, Ainikan. 



i'lungoose, Eng. , 
and S. E. (if Puninsnla. 

Herpestes Nipaleiisis, Gr. Bhjlh. 
H.Auro'pr.iiotatus, Hmlg. j H. pallipes. 
Gold-spotted Mungoosc, Eng. 


MAMMALIA. 


Qen., Cuon ratilans, Jerd. 


Caiiia dukhunensi3,S«/l'^vs. 

Cuon primeevus. 

Bodga, 

C. faiiilliaris, wild Var Ell. 



Wild dour. 

Eng. I 

Eram-naiko 

Gondi. 

Kutta-H. A dog, honco, 

Sakki-Sarai, 

Duk. 

Jangli-kjBoua,- 

k, Ram 

HaTn hun, 

Cash-h. 

-k, Ban.k, Kahna-k, | 

Sidda»ki, 

Tibet. 

Rcza-k, Adavi-k, Tel. 

1 Suhu-tiim, 

Lep. 

Kolsa, Kolasra; 

Kolsiin 5 

Fao-iio, 

Bhot 

Koliisna, 

Mahr. 

Bhaoso, Blioonsa, Buausu 

Shen-iiai 

Mal. I 

W. Him. to Sikkim. H. 

All India and Burmah and Malay Pen- 

insula. 




Vulpes bcngalensis, 

Jerdon. Sh. Bly. Ell. 

Hardw. 




Canis rufescous, 

Gray. | 

C. chrysurus. 

Gray. 

C. kokrce, 

Sykes 

C. xantliurtis, 

n 

C. coraao, 

Anct. 1 



Indian Fox, 

Eng. 

Konk, 

Can. 

Lumri, Lomri, 

H. 

Kemp-nari, 

» 

Jjokri Lokeria, 


Chaudak-nari, 


Kokri H. Mahr. 

Konka nakka, 

Tel. 

Khekar, Kliikar, 

H. 

Gunta nakka, 

n 

Kbek-sial 

II. Ben. 

Poti-nara, 

Tel. 


All India. 


Vulpes leucopns, Blyth. 

The Desert Fox ot* N. W. India, Catch, 
Panjab. 

Vulpes ferrilatns, Hodys. 

Cynalopcx ferrilatus, Blyth, 

A pretty small fox of Tibet. 


Film. Canida:. The Dog Tribe. ' 


Gen. Cauis pallipes, Syl’csj Blyth. 
C. lupus, var. KU. 


Indian Wolf, 
Laiidgah, 

Bbera, Bheria, 
Byria, Bharya 
Nekra, 

All India. 


Eng. 

II. 

H. 

H. 


Bigliana, liundel. Kir. 

Iliuidar, llurar, II. 

Tola, Can. 

Toralu, Tel. 


Canis laniger, Hodys. 

Tibet White Wolf, Eng. 

Cbangu, Tib. j CLankodi, Kuviaon. 

Himalaya. 


Canis niger, Jerd. ' 

Black Wolf of Tibet, E.n’o. | Hakpo-chanko, Tib. 


Canis chanco. Gray. 

Red Wolf of Tibet,' Eng | Gold Wolf of Tibet, Eng. 
Tibet. 


Canis aurens, Linn. Bly. Ell. The jackal. 


Kola, Kolia, H. | Shigal, Pans. 

Ghidar, H. I Nari, Can, 

Siar, 9lal, Shial, Shialu, J Nakka, Tel. 

Ben. I Nerka, Gondi. 

Amu, Bhot. I 


All India, Ceylon, Buxinab, Asia, S. 
Europe. 


Vnlpes montanus, Pears. Blyth. 

V. Inmalaiciis, Ogilby. ) V. Ncpalensis, Gray. 

Hill Fox, Eng. I Loh, Cashm. 

Wamu, Nep.\l. I 

Himalayas. 

Vulpes pusillus, Blyth. 

Punjab Fox, Eng. | V. flavescens, Blyth. 

Salt Range. 

Vulpes fuliginosus, Kod^j. 

Thec-ke, Tib, 

Sikkim; Tibet. 

Vulpes flavescens. Gray. ' 

V, montanus, Hodgs. Horsf. 

Tibet. 

Vulpes griffitbii, Blyth. 

V. flavescens, Blyth, 

Afghanistan. 

Order. CETACEA, The whale tribe. 

Cetse, Auctorum. | Mutalata, Given. 

Fam. Belphinid^:. Porpoises. 
Delphinus perniger, Ell. Blyth. 

Black Dolphin of Bay of Bengal. 


no 



Plam- 


1 Sishuk, 

I SiKumar, 


Benq. 

Sanscr. 
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Delphinns pliimbeus, Bussmuer^ 
beous dolphin of Malabar CoasL 

Delphinus eurynome, Gray. Bengal d y. 
Delphinns godama, Bengal Bay. 

Delphinus sandama, Given. Bengal B y. 
Delphinus lenfciginosus, Owen. 

Delphinus maculiventer, Owen. S 

^^Delphinns fusiformis, Owen. Bengal Bay. 
Delphinus pomeegra, Owen. Bengal way. 
Steno frontatus, Cuvier. Bengal Bay. 
Steno atteuatus, Gray. Bengal Bay. 
Neomeris phocoenoldes, Buss. Bengal Bay. 

Platanista Gangetica, Jenl. 

Delphinus rostratus, Shaw. JIardw. 

Gangetic porpoise, Eng. 

Susa, Sons, Hind. 

Susu, Beng. 

Ganges, Jumna, Gogra, Brahmaputra. 

Platanista Indi, Bhjth. Indus porpoise 
of the River Indus. 

Globiocephalus Indicus, ’Blyih. Indian 
Ca’ing Whale, Bay of Bengal. 

Catodon maorocephalus, Blyth. Bay of 
Bengal, near Ceylon. 

Fam. BkhmiDM, or Whales. 

Balienoptera Indica, Blyth. Indian Bin 
Whale of Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, 
Baljena mysticetus. Greenland Whale, 
Northern Seas. 

Balaena Japonica. Japan Whale of Japan 
and northern seas. 

Baloena Australis of the S, Seas. 

Baleena Antartica. ,, n 
Physeter simus, Owen. Euphysetes simus. 

Bay of Bengal. ^ , -o 

Phoemna brevirostris. Bengal Bay. 


mammalia. 

Scinrus ^maximus, Schr. Ell. Blij. 

Kondeng, Cole. Per-warsti, 

Kat berral, Bkng. Karrat, , 

Rasu, Ratupliar, ,, Bot-udata,' ■*•** 

Red Squirrel of Central India. 

Sciurus Elphlnstonei, SyJces. 

Sc. bombayanus, Sch^ Ell [ Bed Squirrel of Bombay. 
Kes-annalu, C.\n. | Sliekra, MaHR. 

Western Ghats, Malabar, Mahabaleswur. 


Sciurus macruroides, TIodgs. 

S. bicolor, var. Tnclica, I S. frignTitouft, McLelland^ 
Hori?/. Ilhjih. I Black Hill Squirrel, Eng. 
Shingsham, Bn at. | Le-hyiik, Lsr. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Bur mall. 

Sciurus macrourns Forst: Blyfh. Horsf. 
Hardw. 

S. Coylonensis, Jiodd. [ Grizzled Hill Squirrel, Eng. 
Ceylon S. India. 

Sciurus ephippium, Muller. Borneo. 

Sciurus lokviah, Hodg. Blyth. 

S. subflaviventria, Me bell. | Omnge bellied Gray 

Squirrel. 


Lokria, 

Zhamo, 


Nf.p. 

Buor. 


Killi, 

Killi-tingdon, 


Lep. 


Sub*Order, Sirenia. Herbivorous Cetacea. 

Halicoro dugong, Jerd. Dugong; Du- 
yang Trichechus, Erxl. Bly. F. Cuv. 

H. Cetacea, llliger. | H. Indica, Besmaresl 

Talla Maha, Singh. 

Ceylon, Andamans, Malayana, Singapore 
Marine lagoons of Malabar. 

Halicote tabemaculi, Uuppell. Red Sea. 
Halicore Australia. Australia. 

Order Rodentia. The Gnawing Tribe, 
Glires of Authors. 

Fam. SciURiDiE, or Squirrels. 

Sciurus malaharicus, Schintz. 

Sc. max.imnSt Bhjth.Horsf. | Jangligilhri, H. 

Malabar Squirrel of Malabar, Wynaad, 
Neilgberriee, Travancore. 


S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhptan. 

Sciurus lokrioides, Ilodg. Blythe 
S. lokriah, Gray. | Hoary bellied gray squirroll. 
S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim ; Bhotan. 

Sciurus Assaraensis, J/cLeZ/.Sylhet,Dacca. 
Sciurus ferrugineus, F. Cuv. N. K. India. 
Sciurus erythreous, Pallas. N. E. India. 
Sciurus erytlirogaster, Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus bypei’thrus,'N. E. India. 
Sciurus chrysonotus, Blyih. N. E. India. 
Sciurus hyperythrus, Is. Geoff. N. E. India. 
Sciurus Phayrei, Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus Blanfordi, Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus atrodorsalis, Gray. N. E. India. 

Sciurus palmarum, Gin. Bl. Ell.' 


Common striped squirrel. 
Alalu, Can. 

Vodata, Tel. 

Urta, Waddae. 


S. penicillatus, Leac|i. 

Gil’hri, H. 

Beral, Beng. 

Lakki, n 

Kharri, Make. 

Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus tristriatus, Waterhouse. 

S. palmarum, Ell. Bl. | S. Kolaarti, Lay- 

S. brodioi, Laywrd. j 

Striped Jungle squirrel of Ceylon and 
Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus Layardi, Blyth. 

Travancore Striped Squirrel of Ceylon, 
Travancore. 
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Sciurns sublineatas, Water. Bhjth. j 

b. delesserti, Gervais. f Neilgherry Striped Squirrel, i 
Oeylou, fprests of S. India, Travancore, 
Neilglierry. 

Scjiarus insignia, Horsf. Java. 

Scinrus McClellandi, IJorsf. Blyfh. Hod. 

S. chikhura, Blyth. | S. Pembertoni, Bhjth. 

Small Himklaya Squir- | Kalli. gungdin, Lepch. 

rel, JKng. I 

N. E. India, Himalaya, Sikim, Bhotan, 
Khasya. 

Sciurns barbei, Bhith. Tenasserim. 
Scinrns plantaiii, Horsf. Java. 

Sciunis Berdmnrci, Bhj. Mergui. 

Sciunis eiiropooiis, Linn. North and 
Central Asia, Europe. 

Qen. Pteromys petaurista. Balias^ Blyth. 
P. Philippensie, Bll. | P. oral, Tick. 

Brown flyinjrsquirrol.ENo | Pjira*chntcn, Malay. 

Pakya, Mahr. of Ghat, j Oral of Kol. 

Forests of Ceylon, peninsula of India, and 
Central India\ 

Pteromys inornatua, Is. Geof. Jacq. Blyth. 
P. albiventor, Gray, | Rusi-giigar, Kashm. 

White bellied Hying nquirrol, Eng. 

N. W. Hipaalaya at 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Pteromys magnificiis, TTody. Bly. 

P, chrysothrix, Ilodg. | Sciuroptirus nobilis, Gray. 
Red bellied flying eqnir- 1 Biyom, Lev. 

rel, Eng. j 

S. E. Himalayas, Nipal to Bhotan : Kha- 
Bya Hills, Assam Hills. 

Pteromys cinerasceus, Blyth. Burmah. 
Pteromys uitidus, Geoff. Malay penin¬ 
sula. 

Pteromys elegans, S. Muller. Java. 
Pteromys phiilippensis, Gray, Philippines. 

Sciuropterus caniceps F. Cuvier, Gray. 
Blyth. 

Pt. senex, Hodg. | Qfey headed flying squir- 

Biyom chimbo, Lepch, | rcl, Eng. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Sciuropterus fimbriatus, Gr. Blyth. 

Pt. Leaohii, Gray. | Gray flying squirrel. 

N. W. Himalaya, Simla to Kashmir. 
Sciuropterus baberi, Blyth. Afghanistan. 
Sciuropterus albonigor, Hod. Bhjth. 

S. Tumbulli, Gray. I Piam Piyu, Bhot. 

Khim, Lkp. 1 

Black and white flying squirrel of Nepaul 
to Bhotan. 
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Sciuropterus villosus, Blyth. 

S. sagitta, Walker. | Hairy footed flying squirrel. 

Bhotan, Sikkim, Assam at 3,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

Sciuropterus fusco-capillus, Jerd. Bly. 

Small Travancore flying squirrel, Enu* 
Travancore, 

Sciuropterus layardi, Kel. Bhjth. Ceylon.* 
Sciuropterus spadiceus, Blyth, A]^acan. 
Sciuropterus phayrei, Blyth. Pegu, 
Tenassserim. 

Sciuropterus sagitta, Linn. Malayana. 
Sciuropterus Horsfieldii, ' Waterhouse, 
Malayana. 

Sciuropterus geniharbis, Horsf. Malayana. 

Suh-Fam. ArctomycliuBo, Marmots. 

Gen. Arctomvs hobac, Sch. Bly. ^ Pal. 
A. tibotanns, Hodg. Kadia-piu, Tibet. 

A. Himalayan us, ,, Chibi, Bhot. 

A.jCaudatus, Jacq. LHo, Lkp. 

Brill, Cashm. Pot aammiong, „ 

Tibet Marmot, White marmot of E. Eu¬ 
rope, Central Asia, Snowy Himalaya, Kash- 
mereto Sikkim at 12 to 16,000 ft. 

Arctomys hemachalanus, Hodg. Bed Mar¬ 
mot. 

A. tibetanus, IJodgs. j Chipi, Bhot. 

Sammiong, Lep. | Drun, Kashm. 

Cashmere, N. W. Himalayas at 8 to 

10,000 feet. 

Fam. Murids. The rat tribe, includes 
the Jerboas, the Dipodidas or Jerboidae of 
Authors. 

Suh’Fam. Muricoe, Rats and Mice. 

Gerbillus Indiciis, Ell. Jerd. Bl. 

Dipns, Hurdw. I G. Cuvieri, 'yVaterh. 

' G. Hardwickii, Gray, j 

Indian Jerboa Rat, Eng. Yeri-Yelka, Yanadi. 

Hurna mus, H. Yelka, ,, 

Jheukuludnr Sans.Beno. Billa llei, CaH. 

Yelka, Wadduii Tel. 

All India. 

Gerbillus erythrourus, Gray. Jerd. 

Desert Jerboa Rat of Panjab, Harriana, 
Jumna. 


Nesokia Indica, Jerdon. 

Ai'icola Indica, Gray. M. providens, EUiot. 

Hardw. M. pyctoiis, Bodg. 

Mus Kok, „ Kok, Can. 

Indian mole Rat, Eng. | Galatia koku; Tel* 
All India, Ceylon. 


Nesokia Hardwickei, Jerdon. 

N. Huttoni, Blyth. | Short tailed mole rat, 
Gardena of India, Afghanistan, Bha- 
wulpur. 
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Kesokia Griffitbii, Hor«/? ? Afghanistan. 
Nesokia hydrophila, Orat/ ? ? 

Hu 8 hydrophilus Kodgf. | Afvioola hydrophila, iTody. 

Small Nepal water rat, of Nepal. 

Nesokia macropus, Jerdon, 

Mus bydropbilus, Hodg. 

Large Nepal water rat. 

Gen. Mas bandicota, Beclistein^ Bhjth. 

M. frij?anteii8, Hardw.Lin. M. pe»chal, Shaw. 

M. Malabaricus, Shaw. M. eetifer, Horsf. Ell. 

M. nemorivagus, Hodg. 

I^andicoot rat, Bno. Ikria, Ikara, Bkng. 

Indur, Sans. Heggin, Can. 

Gbus, Ghous, Hind. Par.di koku, Tel. 

Pig-rat or Bandicoot-rat of Ceylon, India, 
Malayana. 

Mus Andamensis, Bhjtli. 

M. Nicobaricus, Scherzer. | M. Setifer, Cantor. 

M. kok? I 

Nicobar, Andaman and Malay peninsula. 
Mas rattus, Linn. Bly. Ell. }31nck Bat. 

M. Rattoidea, Ilodgs. | M. andamonsia, Blyth. 

All India. 

Mas decumanus, Fall. Bly. Elliot. 

M. norveyicus, Bu()on. j M. decumanoides, JJodgs. 
Manei ilei, Can. | Ghur-ka-cbuha, Htnd. 

Brown Rat, Eng. | Demaa Iiidiir, Beng. 

All India, Akyab. 

Mus plurimammis, Hodg. Nepal Rat. 

Mus tarayoubis ? Hodg. ? Qu. M. decu- 
mauus ? ? 

Mus infralineatus, Ell. Bly. 

M. Elliotii, Crag. I M. falveaccns, Gray. 

M. Asiaticua ? Kcl. I 

Striped bellied field Rat, Eng. 

Bubtar, Madras. 

Mas morungensis ? Hodgs. ? Nepal Terai. 
Mus brunneusj Hodg. 

M. uemoralis, Bly. | M. oaquicaudalis, Ilodgs. 
Tree Rat of Ceylon, India. 

Mus rufesceus. Gray. 

M. flaveeceus, Ell. Bl. M. brunQeusculus,if(Klijfs. 
M. arborcaa, Buc7i. Ham. 

Horsf. 

Gacbua Indur, Beng. Rufesoout tree Rat, Eng. 
All India. 

Mus niviventer Bly. Hodg. 

White Allied house rat of Nepal. 

Mus nitidus, Bly. Hodge. 

Shining Brown Rat. 

Daijeeling. 
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Mus caudatior, Hodge. Horsf. 


M. cinnamomeus, Blyth. | 

Chesnut Rat, 

Eng. 

Nepal, Burmah. 



Mus oleraceus, Syhee. Ell. Bly. 


M dumeticola, Hodgs. 

1 M. povensis. 

Bodgsi 

Long-tailed Tree-Mouse, 

1 Marad-ilei, 

Cai^. 

Eng. 

1 Meina-yslka, 

Tsl. 


Ceylon, all India. 


Mus nilagiricus Jerdon. 

Neilghorry Troo-mouse, Eng. 

Neilgherries, Ootacamuud. 

Mas concolor, Blyth. Thatch-rat of Pegu 
and Tenasserim. 

Mus badius, Blyth^ Burmah. 

Mus poguensis, Blyth^ „ 

Mus gliroides, Bhjih^ Khassyali. 

Mus castaneus, Gray^ Philippines. 

Mus palmarum, Sell. Nicobars. 

Mus urban us, Hodge. Blyth. 

M. xnmG\\\nB,Ell.Kelaart. I M. Manei, Gray. 

M. dubiiia, Hodgson. | Common Indian mouse. 
Ceylon, India. 

Mus homourus, Hodge. Blyth. 

M. Nipalensis, Hodg. j Hill mouse, Eno. 

Himalaya, from Punjab to Harjeling. 

Mas crassipes, Blyth. Large footed mouse 
of Mussoorie. 

Mus darjeelingensis, Horsf. Dar¬ 

jeeling mouse of Neilgherry, Darjeeling. 

Mus Tytleri, Bly. ( 

Long-IIaircd mouse, Eno. 

Dehra Dlioon. 

Mus bactrianuR, Bly. 

M. gerbillinus, Bly. | M. Tlioobaldi, Bly. 

Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Cashmere. 

Mus cervicolor, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. albidivontris, Bly. • | Fawn-fiold Mouse, Eng ^ 
Bengal, Nepal, Malabar. 

Mus strophiatus, Hodgson, Nepal. 

Mus fulvidiventris, Blyth, Ceylon is the 
M. Cervicolor of Kelsart. 

Mus terricolor, Blyth. Earthy-field mouse 
of S. India, Bengal, the M. lepidus. Ell. 

Leggada platythrix, Jerdon. 

Mub platythiix, Syhes. ■ Gijeli-gadu, TrL. 

Bly. Ell. 1 Kal-ilei, Can# 

Logyadc, Wadduw. j Kal-yelka of Waddur. 

The brown spiny mouse of S. India# 
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Leggada, spinulosa,' Blyik. The dusky, 
spiny mouse of tlie Punjab and Malabar. 

Leggada Jerdoni, Bly, Himalayan spiny 
Field mouse of Kunawar, Sutlej*. 

Leggada Icpida, Jerdon. Small spiny- 
mouse. 

Mus lepida, -P/Z. | Leggada booduga, Gray. 

Chifcta-burkani, . Tkl. | Chitta-ganda, Tel. 

Chit-yolta, Tel. | „ yelka, „ 

S. India. 

Platacanthomys lasiurus, JDly. Pepper rafc 
or long-tailed spiny mouse of Wcsfccrn gliats 
in Malabar, Cochin and Tra van core. 

Gen* Golunda Elliotti, Gray. Bly. 

Mils hirsufcus, Ell. | M. ColTanis, Ketaarf. 

LusTi rai, Eno. | Galat-yelka, of Wadi>i;u. 

Coffcorat of Ceylon, ,, I Sora panji gadur,Y anadi. 

Gulandi, Can. J 

Ceylon, S. India. 

Golunda meltada. Gray. 

Mus lanuginoBus, Ell. I Mctfca yelka, Tel. of 

Mettade, Wadur. 1 Yanadi. 

I Kora ilci, Can. 

Soft fuiTed field rat of S. India. 

Golunda neworn, Kel. Newora-cllia. 
Hhizomys badius, ITodys. Bly. 

Bay Bamboo Hat, Eno. \ 11. minor, Gray. 

Terai of Sikkim. 

Hhizomys pruiiiosus, Bly. Kbassla hills. 
Hhizomys cast.aneus, Bly. Burmali, 
Hhizomys sumatronsis, Bly. Malay Pen¬ 
insula and islands. 

Hhizomys sinicus, Gray. China. 

8^dy-Fam. Arvicolinto, Voles, 

Arvicola Roylei, Gray. Roylf . Blyth. Hi¬ 
malayan Vole of Panjab, Caslimorc. 

Arvicola thricotia. Darjcling. 

Noodon Sikiraonsis, Ilodys. Blyth. Sikim 
Vole of Sikim. 

Phaiomys leucurus, BJythj Tibet. 

Fam HYSTRiciDiK. 

Snh-Fam, Hystricinm, Porcupines. 

Hystrix leucura, Sylces. Bly. Ell. 

H. hirsutirostris, Brandt. I II. cristata Iiidica, Gray. 


H. Zeylanensis, Blyth. Bardw. 

Sahi,Sayal,Sarsol, Mind. Yed, Can. 

Sajrn, Bkno. Yoddu Piindi, Tel. 

Saori, Guz. Damsi, Nepal. 

Salondra, Mahr. Ho-igu, Gond. 


The Indian porcupine of all India. 
Hystrix bengalensis, Blyth* 

Bengal poroopine. H. | IT. Malabarica, Sciater. 
Malabar, Assam, Bengal. 
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Hystrix longicauda, M&nrsd. Bly* 

Creatless porcupine, Eno. 

H. aloplmg, Hodgson. Acanthion Javauioam, F, 
U. llodgsoiiii, Gray. Cuvier. 

Anchotla dumsi, Nepal. 
Sa-tliuTig, Lep. O’ — e Limbu. 

Nepal and Sikkim. 

Gen. Atherura fasciculata, Jerd* Tippe* 
rah Hills to Malayan peninsula. 

Fam. Lei’ORid;e, or Hares. 

Gen* Lepus ruficaudatus, Geoff. Bly. 
Common Indian Uaro, Eno, 

L. indicus, Hodgs. L..macix>tus, Hodgs, 

Khar-gosli, TIind. Per.s. Lainma, Hind, 

Kliarni, Beno. Hind. Molol, Gondi. 

Sasrii, Beno. 

Punjab, Hindustan, Malabar ? 

Lepus nigricollis, F, Cuv, Bly. Ell. 

L. molanauchen, Temm. Black naped bare End- 

Kliargosh, H. Miisal, Tam. 

Malla, Can. Kundoli, Tel. 

8as.sa, “ Maiir. ; 

Peninsula of India. 

Lepus peguensis, Bly. Upper Burmah. 
Lepus sinensis. China. 

Lepus pallipea, Uody. 

L. tollai, VallaSy Gray* 

Tibet. 

Lepus tibetanus, WaMi. 

L. oisloluii, Uodgs* | ili-bong, BnoT, 

Tibet. 

Lepus hispidu.s. Boars, Bly. 

Hispid hare, Enc. 

Terai from Goruckpore to Assam. 

Lagomys Hoylei, Ogllhy. Himalayan 
Mouse Marc. 

Tj. Nipaleiisia, ^ Hndg. | L. ITodgsonii, Bhjth, 
Rang-nuifc, Kunaavan. | Raug-Hitni. Kunaavau,* 

Himalaya. 

Lagomys curzoniro, Ilodg* Sikkim, Tibet. 

Lagomys rufescons, Gray. N. and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Order UNGULATA. Feet with hoofs, the 
Pachydermata and Huminautia of 

Tribe. Proboscoidea. Ctwier, 

Fam. Elephantidas. 

Gen. Elephas indicus, Cuv. Bly. Ell. 

Indian elephant, Eno. I E asiatioua,Bi^i^>iENBACH. 
Hathi, Hind. [ Ani, Can.Hal. Tam. Tel. 

I Yenn, GoNd. 

Forest parte of all India. 
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Eleplias sumatrauus, ScJd, Sumatra. | 
Eleplias Afrioanus, Schl. Africa. 

Tribe, Perissodactyla, Owen, 

Fam. Rhinocerotid^. 

Gen, Rhinoceros Indicus, Cwv. Bhj. 

K. unicornis, Linn, I R. ineiftiip, Less. 

R. asiaticus, Blixm. | 

Great Indian Rhinoceros I Ganda, Genra, IIinp. 
Gouda, Genda, Hind. | 

Terai from Bhutan to Nepal, Assam and 
Bhutan Dooar. 

Rhinoceros sondaicus, Mnll. Bhj. 

Lesser Indian Rhinoceros | 11. javauicus,l<\ Cuv.Hors. 

Sunderbans, Miahanuddy • river ; Rajli- 
mahal hills, to Burmah, Malayana, Borneo, 
Java, Assam, Arakan, Sumatra. Chin-Indm. 

Rhinoceros suraatranus, Midi. Bhj. i 
Two horned rhinoceros, Eno. 

Assam, Sumatra. 

Rhinoceros erossii, Gray. ? ?, 

Qvi. R. Sumatranus ? Mull. 

Fam. Hyracid.e, 

Tribe, Lamnunguia, Wagner. 

Hyrax syriacus, Coney of Scripture. Pales- | 
tine Arabia, 

Fam, TapikiduE. The Tapirs. 

Tapirus Malayanus. Malayan peninsula. 

S. Touasserim. j 

Fam, Equidje. Horses, Asses and Zebras, 
The Solidungula and Solipodes of authors. 

Eqiius asinus, the Ass. 

Equus onager, Tall. Bly. Cun. 

E. llomiouus of India, Asinus Iiidicus, Sclater. 
Wild Ass, Eno. j Koulan Kikgis. 

Gor-khar, Hind. | Ghour, Peu.s. 

Cntch, Guzerat, Bikaner, Jcyselmir, Sind, 
west of the Indus, Beluchistan, Persia, Tur¬ 
kestan. 

Equus hemippus. Is. Geoff, 

Wild Rsa of scripture Eng. | E. asinus of the ancients 
Onager of the ancients. | Asinus trouiopus Heuo. 

Syria, Mesopotamia, North Arabia west 
of the Onager. Wild horse of Col. Chesney. 

Equus bemionus, Pallas. 

Kiai^g, Dzightai. Tin. j Wild Horse, Cunning, 
Tibet and Centml Asia. 

ARTIODACTYLA, Oivcn, 

Tribe. Chjerodia, Bly. 

The pig and hippopotami. 
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Fam. Suidj:. Pig. 

Gen. Siis Indicus, ScJdnz, 

S. cristatus, Wagin. S. ecroi3ha, Linn. Bly, 

S. vittatns, Schl. 

Indian Wild Boar, Enu. Mikka, Can. 

Sur, Hind. Jewadi, >» 

Rurajanwar, „ Pandi, Tat. 

Dakar, . Paddi, GoND. Mhab. 

Handi, C.\N. Kis, BhaouIiPOEK, 

Ceylon, all India up to 12,000 fe<#. 

Sub Bongalensis, Bly, 

Qii. Var. of S. Indicus, Schinz 
Sus Neiigbcrrieiisis, Gray. 

Qu. Var. of S. Indicus, Scliinz. 

Sns Malayanus, Blyth, Tciiasserim. 

Sus Zoylanensis, lilyfh. Ceylon. 

Sus Andamanensis, Jilytli. Andamans. 
Sus babyrussa, Blyth. Babyroussa. !Ma- 
layana. 

Sus Papnensis, Blyth. New Guinea. 

Porculia sal van ia, Ilodgs. Uorsf. 

Pigmy ITog, Eng. | Chota Sur, Hind. 

Suno-Jluucl, Nepaul. j 

Nepal and Sikkim Terai, Assam, Bhotan. 

Tribe. RuMiNAN’riA. Ruminating animals, 
camels, deer, horned cattle, sheep, in five 
groups. 

Group. CAMfeLiDA’, camels,Anccrata,B/y. 

Camolus dromedarius, Linn. 

Dromedary, E\o. | One humped camel, Eng. 

N. Africa, Arabia, India. 

Camelus Bactrianus, Linn. 

Bactrian or two humped camel, Eng, 
Central Asia. 

2nd Group. Fam. Camelo-pardidje, camel- 
leopards. 

Carnelopardus giraifa, Linn, 

Camclcopard, Eng. J GiraHe, Eng. 

Africa. ^ 

Zrd Group. Fa^n. CERViDiE, The Deer 
Tribe. 

Sub-Fam. Cervin^e. True Stags. 

Cervus Wallichii, Guv. Bly. F. Ctiv. 

C. pygargus, llardw.\ C. elaphus of Asia, PaWas. 
C. Caspianus, Falconer. 1 C.nareyanus,youngf/od</s, 
G. CashTnirionsifl, Fal. | • , 

Kashmir Stag, Eng. | Bara singha, * 11. 

Hangul, Hoiiglu, Kashm. j Maral, Pkes. 

Euxino Sea, Western and Central Asia; 
Persia, Caucasus, Altai monnt,ains, Lake 
Baikal, Kashmir up to 9,000 and 12,000 
feet, Western and Central Asia, Black Sea. 
Approaches the red-deer of Europe, 
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Cervus rusa, 8. Muller. 

Rnsa tunauo, V^ors. 

Sumatra. 

Cervus affiuis, Hodg. Bhj. 

Sikim stag, Enq. | Shou, Si'a, Tibet. 

IrbiBch, SiBEUiA. | Alain of Atkinson. 

Eastern Tibet. Choombi valley in Sik¬ 
kim. great stag of N. China. 

Cervus Moluccenais, 8. Midler. Moluccas. 
Cervus sika, Schlegel. Japan. 

Cervus peronin, Gray. Timor. 

Cervus mantcburicus, Swinh. Mantcburia. 
Cervus taiouanus, 8winh, Formosa. 


Sab-Fam. RusiNiE, includes tbo swamp 
deer, the samber, spotted deer, and kakur or 
muntjao, all peculiar to tropical Asia and its 
Archipelago. 

, Rucervus duvaucelli, Jenlon. 

C. elaphoides, Hodqs. | C. enryceros, Knowslry, 
C.^ bahraiya, „ | Swamp deer, Eng. 

Bara*Bingha, H. I Potiya-harn, Mongiiyr. 

Baraya, Nepal Terai. | Goen, goenjak, C. India. 
Maha, Himalaya, j Gaoni (female) „ 

Jhin'kar, Ktabda Boon. ( ' 

Bengal, Oudh, Central India, Forests at 
foot of Himalaya, Assam, islands of Brah¬ 
maputra, or Eastern Sanderbuns, Midnapore, 
Assam, Nerbudda, Nagpore, Goomsur. 

Panolfa eldi, Guih. Blyt\. 

Cervus frontalis, McQlcll. ( C. diraorplie, Hodg. 
Burmoso deer, Eng, | Brow antlered deer, Eng. 

Burmah, Nepal. 


Rusa dimorpba, Gray ? 

Sung nai, Hind. Sing-nai, 

Tha-min, JBurm. Ghoa ? 

Te min, „ Soving ? 

Obour ? 

Kepaul, Munnepore, Burmah, Siam. 
* ''^iisa Aristotelis, Jerdon. 


Hind. 


Cervus hippelaphus,Cu®. 
C. equinus, „ 

C. Lesohonaultli, „ 

C. niger, Blaim. 

Samber stag, Eng. 

^mbor, H. Mahr, 
Jarai, jorrao, Him. 

Ma-ao, Gondi. 

Kadavi, Can. 

Kadaba, „ 


C. jarai, 

C. heterocercus. 

Hodg. 

C. saumur, 

Ogilhy, 

Mom, 

Mahr. 

Kannadi 

Tel! 

Ghous, 

Beno. 

Gaoj, „ 

Bbalongi (female,) „ 
Maha, Terai. 


All India, forests up to 10,000 feet. Cey¬ 
lon, Assam, Burmah, Malay Peninsula. 
Axis^maonlatns, Gray. Bly. Cuv, 


Geirvus Axis. EriTlebibn. 
C. nudipalpebra, Oqilby. 
The spotted deer, Eno. 
Chital,ohitra,ohitri, Hind 
Jhank, (male) „ 

Ghatidah, Bhagulpore. 
Boro.khotiya, Beno. 


Axis major, 
Axis medius, 


Hodgson. 


Buriya, 

Saraga, 

Dupi, 

Lupi, 


Goeuckpore. 
Can. 
Tel. 
.Gond. 
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Two kinds, the larger found in E. and W, 
Ghats, Panjab, Central India. Smaller, in 
Alalabar, Ceylon ? ? Neilghdrries. 

A.vis oryzeus, Kelaart ? 

Ceylon spotted deer, Eng. | C. medius, Hodgs. 

Axis porciniiB, Jerdon^ Hog-deer. 

Cervus oryzeus, Kel.Bly. C. niger, J9wc7i.* Jffam, 

C. dodnr, ^Koyle. 

Hog deer, Eng. Sugoria, Nepal. 

Para, Hind. Nuthrini ham, Bbno. 

Khar laguna, Nepal. 

Bengal to Panjab, Assam, Silhet, Burmah, 
Central India rare, Malabar. 

Cervulns aureus, Ham. Sm. Rib-faced 
or Barking deer ; jungle-sheep or red-hog- 
deer. 

C. vaginalis Boddaert. 

Blyth, 

C. ratwa, Hodgs. 

C. stylocerog, Ogil. Roy. 


Siku, Sikku, 
Siiku, 

Kakur, 

Maya, . 
Ratwa. 
Karsiar, 
Gutra; Gutri, 


Lep. 

LK!\ 

H. 

Beno. 

Nep. 

Bhot, 

Gond. 


C. albipeB,WAGiBR.HoDG. 
C. muntjac, Elliot. 
G. moschatU8,BLA. Hors. 
Muntjacus vaginalis Gray 
Bekra, Bekur, Mahk. 
Kan*kuri, Can. 

Kuka-gori, ' Tel. 
Jangli bakra, Dukh. 
Jnngie sheep of Madras. 
Red-hog-decr, Ceylon. 


All forests and jungles of India. 

Cervulns vaginalis, SclateVf Java, Sumatra? 
Cervulus reevesii, Ogilhy. China. 

Fam. Moschidje, the Musk deer. 

Moschus moschiferus, Lin. Bly. Musk deer. 

M saturatus, Hodgs. M. leucogaster, Hodgs* 

M. chrysogastor, , „ 

Kastura, kasture^ H. Lawa, Tibet. 

Rous or Rods, Kashm. Rib-jo, Ladak. 

La, Tibet. Rena, Kunawak, 

Himalaya, at great elevations, 

Fam. TRAGULiDiE. 

Tragulus kanchil, Malayans. 

Memimna ludica, Jerd. Mouse-deer. 

Mosohus memimna Erx* 

LEBEN, Elliot. 

Pisuri, pisora, Pisai, H. 

Mahr. 

Mirgi, „ 

Jitri haraii, Beng. 

Central India. 


Moschiola mimenoides, 
Hodqs. 

Gandwa, Uria. 

Kuru-pandi, Tel. 

Yar, KoL. 


Fam. Bo71dm. Antelopes, goats and cattle. 

Stth-Fam. Antilopines, Antelopes. 
Sub-Fam. Tragelapbinse, Blyth. 'Bush 
Antelopes. 

Portax piotus, Jerdon. Nilgai. 


Hippelaphus of Aristotle 
Antelope iragocamelus, 
Pallas. Blyth. 
Damalis risia, H. Smith 
Elliot. 

Roz, Rojh, H. 

Hui, H. Mahr. 


Tragelaphns hippelaphus 

OOILBT. 

Antelope pictns, Pall. 
Gurayi, Guriya, Gond. • 
Maravi, Can. 

Nil-Lil, Hind. 

M«&a*FOta, Tbl. 
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All India, but rare in extreme North and 
South, 


Tetraceros qnadricornis, Jerdm, 


4 Homed Antelope, Eno. 

T. paccerois, 

Hodgs. 

Antilope chickara, Hardw 

A. Sub-quadri-cormitua, 

T. striatioornis, 

Leach. 


Ell 

T. iodes, 

Hodgs. 

H. qnadricornis, 

Bh 

Chonka, 

Hind. 

Kotri,^ 

Bastar. 

Chou-singha, 

Hind. 

i Kiirus, 

Gond. 

Bekra, 

Mahr. 

I Kondguri, 

Can. 

Bhii-ki, 

Saugor. 

Konda-gori, 

Tel. 

Bhir-Kuru, Bhir, 

Gondi. I 

Jangli bakra, Dekkan. 

Bhirul, 

Bhil. I 




All India, not Ceylon nor Burmali, nor 
valley of the Ganges. 


Antilope bezoartica, Jenlon. Indian an¬ 
telope. 

A. cervioapra, Pall. Ell. Hardw. tt. Cuv. 

Mirga, Sansc. Hind. Biireta, Biiaoelpur. 
Hariif Harna, Harnin, Baront, Sasin, Nepal. 

{m.anvdf.) H.Maiir. Chigri, Can. 

Harin, Bend. Ini, (m.) Lodi, (/.) Tel. 

Kalwit, (Black buck) H. Jinka, 

Phandayat, Mahr. Alali, (m.) Gandoli. (/.) 

Guria, Goria, Tirhoot. Baoki. 

li^lsar, Baoti| (w. /.) 

Behar. . 

All India. 

Gazella Bennettii, Jenlon, Kavine-deer. 

Antilope Arabica, Kll. 1 A. hazenna, Is. Oenffroy 
A. dorcas, var, Sundevall, I Jacque. 

A. Benettii, Syhes, \ A. Christli ? Gray, 

Gost antelope, Eno. Budari, „ 

Indian Gazelle, „ Mudari, „ 

Chikara, H. Burudu-jinka, Tel. 

Kabpunch, H. Porsya (w) Baori, 

Kabsipi, Mahr. Chari, „ 

Tiska, Can. 

All India. 

Gazella subgiitturosa PBaluchistan, Sindh, 
Paujab, Persia, Afghanistan. 

Gazella dorcas, Blyth, 

Antilope Arabics, Bly. 1 Gazella kevolla, 71 mitJi, 
Gazella oora, H. Smith. \ G. coriuna. „ 

A. dorcas, var. Persica, Rupell, 

Arabia. 

Kemas Hodgsonii. Chiru of Tibet, tho 

Elemas of ^lian. 

Procapra picticandata, Hodg, 

Tibet. I Ra-Goa, Tibet. 

Tibet. 

Procapra gutturosa, Auctorum. 

Antilope gutturosa, Pallas. 

Central Asia, China, 

Saiga taiiarica. 

Saiga antelope, Eno. 

Eastern Europe, Tartary, Central Asia. 
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Suh-Fam. Caprinro, Goats and Sheep 

1 at Capricorns or Antelope Goat or Mountain 
Antelope. 

Nemorhoodus bnbalina, Jerd, The Sorow 
or Forest Goat. 

Antilope thar. UoOg, N. proclims, IToSg* 

bnbalina, „ Sarao, Sorou, Sarraowa, 

Serow, Exo. Himal. 

Forest goat, „ Eimu, ^ Sittlej, 

Thar, Nepal. Ramu, Kashm. 

Central Ilimmalaya from 6,000 to 12,000 
feet. 

NImorlioodua goral, Jerd, ^ Gooral or Hi¬ 
malayan Chamois. 

A. Duvaucelei, 77. Smith. | Goral, Him. 

Pijnr, Kashm. Suh-ging, Lep. 

Sah, Sarr, Sutlej. J Ra-giyu, Bhot, 

Gooral, Himalayan Chamois. All the 
Himalaya at 3,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Nemorheedus crispus. Japan, 

Suh-Fam. True Goats. 


Hemitragus jemlaicns, Jlodgs, The Tehr 
or Himalayan Wild Goat, 

Capra jharal, Hodgs. Homitragus quadrimam- 
Tehr, Eng. mis, . Hodgs, 

Himalayan, Wild Goat. Kras, Jagla, Kashmir, 
Eno. Kart, JCuLU. 

Tare, Tchr, Tahir, Hind. Jhula, Thar, Thami, 

Jehr, Simla. KuNAyfAR, 


Jharal, Nepal. 1 Esbu, Esbi, Sutlej. 

All the Himalayas. 

Hemif-ragus hylocrius, Jerd. Neilgberry 
Wild Goat. Ibex. 

Capra warryates Gmy. I Warra-adu j Warri-atn, 
Kemas Ogilby^ Bhjth. | Tam, 

Neilghorry W^ld Goat, | Ibex of Neilgherries. 

, Eng. I 

Neilgberry and neighbouring hills S, to 
Comorin, Animally. 

Capra# megaceros, UtdL Bly, The Mar- 
Khor. 

C. Falconcri, Huoel. Ra-che, Ladak, 

Markhor, Eng. Ra-pho-cho, „ 

Markhor, or snake eater, 

Pir Panjal, Hazara hills, Wurdwan hills 
Snlimani hills. Kashmir ; Jhelum. 

Capra aegagrns, Gmel, Persia, Central and 
Western Asia. 

Capra sibirica, Meyer, Blyth, Himn. Ibex. 

C. sakeen, Blyth* > C. Pallasii, Bchiflg, 

Ibex-himalayana, „ ^ 

Himalayan Ibex, Eng. Buz, SuTtXJ. 

Skin,Skyin,Sakin, Iskiu Kyi, Casmmbre, 

H. Tibet. Tangrol, Kul, 

Dan-ra(J, (f.) Tibet. 

I Throughout Himalaya. 
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Ovis cycloceros, Ilutt. Sclaier, Blytlu 
Ovia Vignci, Blyth. 

Uria, Oorial, IIind. | Urial, 

Punjab Wild Sheep, Eng. j Koch, kuch, 

Uria, Hind. | 

Salt range, Hazara, Pesliawar, 

Ovis Vignei, Blytlu 
Ovia xnontana, Cunning* I Sha, of 

kam. I Sha-pao, of, 

Hindu Kush, Pamir range, Ladak. 
Ovis nahura, Hodg, Blyth, Burhcl. 

O. nahpor,. Hodgs. 

O. bufhol, „ 

Burhel; blue Wild-sliocp, 

Eng. 

Hharal, H. 

Sikkim, Bhotan to near 
Gavliwal. 

Ovis ammon, TAnn, Gnow of Tibet. 


Hind. 
Sulim ANi. 


Ladak. 

Tibet. 


Mencla m. II. 

Uharnr, Hind. ofHimal. 
Wa, War, H. of Sutlk.i. 
Nervati, Nepal. 

Na, Sna, Ladak, Tibet. 

Simla, Kamaon, 


O. argali, Pallas. I O. Hodgaonii. Bi^yth. 

O. atnmonoidoe, Honna. | 

Hyan, Nuan, Nyan, Niar, Nyund, Tibet. 

The Tibet side of Central India above 
15,000 feet. 

• Ovis polii, Blyth, tbe Hass or Hooscli of 
the Steppe of Pamir, east of Bokhara, 1G,000 
feet. 

Ovis nivicola, Esclisholtz, Kamtschatka. 
Ovis Gmelini, Blyth, Armenia. 

Ovis cyliudricus, Blyth, Caucasus. 

.8nh*Fam, Bovinm. 


^Gavceus gaurus, Jerd, Gaur. 


©ibos cavifrons, 

The Qaur Bison, 
tiour, 

. Gauri'Gal, 
JaugH-Khulga, 
Bod of 
Oaoiya, 


Hodos. 

Ell. 

Eng. 

Hind. 


Seoni. 

Mahr, 


Bos gour. 

13, assel, 

Kar-Koria, 

Vnna-go, 

Bau"-gau, 

I'croo-Diaob 

Katu Yciii, 


Traill. 

Hoksf 

Can. 

Beng. 

Gond. 

Tam. 


Ban>parra of Mundlah, 


MAN. 

Fam. MANlDiDiB. Pangolins. 

Gen, Manis pontadactyla, Linn, Blyth, 


Bison of Madras sports- 
inon, 


Plil’odotus IndicupjG bay. 
Manis orassicnudata, 

Griff. Ell. 
M. Macronra,DE8MAiiEST. 
M. brachyura, Ebxleb. 
Bajar-kit Sansc,Hind. 
Bajrakapta, „ ,, 

Sillu, Sal, Salu, Hind. 
Siikuu-khor, „ 

Slialma, Baori. 

Armoi, Kol. 

Kaulimah, Maiib. 


M! laticaudata, It^LioKu. 
M. inaurita, ‘ Hodgson. 
Pongoliuus typos, 

Less. 


Kowli-manjra, 
Kassoli matyur, 
Alawa, 

Alangu, 
Ban-rohu, 
Keyot-mach, 
Kat-poliu, 


Mahr. 

)> 

Tel. 

Mal. 

Durh. 

Bkno. 


Indian scaly ant-eater of all India. 
Manis anrita, Hodg. Blyth. 


Sikim scaly Ant Eater 

Eng. 


I M. Javanica, 

I M. leiicura, 
M. Dalmauni, 


Blv. 

Hodo. 

Sunder, 


PhoHdotus Dalmanni, 

Cliitia, Cray. 

Himalaya, Burma, Java Malayana. 

— Royle, III. Him. Bot : Elliotj in Madras 
Jonrn, of Science : Jerdon, Mammals of India^ 
Wallace. Archij)elago, 


MAN, Eng. Gothic. 


Rajnl, 

Ah. 

Z’moncB, 

Lithuanian. 

J ill: Jan, 

ClIlxN. 

Vir, 

Lat. 

Yan-Kyang, 

)} 

Homo, 

)> 

Lang.Fin, 

„ 

Homines, 

if 

Li; Mi; 

Duavidian. 

Orang, 

Malay. 

llommo, 

Ell. 

Chelovyck, 

Rirss. 

Meiiscb, 

Maun, 

Mannisks, 

Gekm. 

»> 

Goth. 

Manu, 

Manava, 

Manuslia, 

Sans, 

ft 

Xa/iat 

Gkeek, 

Manush, 


Ish, 

IIeb. 

Manushya, 


A dam. 

HeiuPehs. 

Manushi, 

Tam, 

Adini, 

Hind. 

Manus hi. 

Tel. 

Mard, 

>> 

Vadu, 

f 

llito, 

Zeino, 

Jap. 

Lithuanian. 

Zem, 

‘ Zend, 


All the large foi'ests of India. 

GaviBUS frontalis. Oayal or Mitlmn of the 
Hilly tracts E, of the Burhamputra. 

Gaveeus sondaicus, the ban-teng, is tlio 
Burmese wild cow of Chittagong, Burmab, 
Malayana. 

Bubalus Arni, levd. Wild buffalo. 

Boa buifolus, Blyth. B, bubalus, Auctok. 
Wild buffalo, Eng. Mung Buaculforb. 
Arua, w. Arni,/. H Mah. Gera enimi Gond. 

Jangli Bhainsj Hind. 

Var. a. Macrocercus, Hodgs. Assam, 
Terai, Tirbut, Central India, South to the 
Oodavery,* Ceylon. 

Var. h. Spirocercus, Hodgs, 

Order EDENTATA, the Tardigrada or 
Sloths and the Effudieutia or Burrowers. 


Man, a derivative root, moans to think. 
From this we have the Sanscrit manu, ori¬ 
ginally thinker, then man. Irt the later. 
Sanscrit we find derivatives, such as mana- 
va, manusha, manushya, all expressing man. 
In Gothic we find both man, and mannisks, 
and in the Modern German mann and mensch. 

Leibnitz and Lacepede divide the human 
race into Europeans, Laplanders, Mongols 
and Negroes *, Linnrous into white, red, yel¬ 
low and black:—Kant into white, copper- 
coloured, black and olive-coloured races; 
Blumenbacli into Caucasians, jd^ihioplans, 
Mongols, Americans and Malays ; Buffon 
into Northern (viz. Laplander), Tartarian, 
South Asiatic, Black, European, and Ameri¬ 
can races; Prichard into Iranians (also Indo- 
Atlantics or Caucasians), Turanians (Mon¬ 
golians), Americans, Hottentots and Bush¬ 
men, Negroes, Papuas (or wool-haired tribes 
of Polynesia), and Alfourous (or Australi¬ 
ans) ; and Pickering divides them in Whites, 
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Mongolians, Malays, Indians, Negroes, 
^Ethiopians, Abyssinians, Papuans, Negritos, 
Australians and Hottentots. Many of these 
classifications are framed from external, and 
for the most part unessential, marks of dis¬ 
tinction, as colour of the skin, colour and 
form of the hair, or with reference to their 
probable original gcogi’aphical position. But 
the imperfectness of such a classification will 
bo evident when it is remembered that a 
negro, even though the colour of his skin 
and his woolly hair were to be changed, 
would not become a European, an Indian or 
^ Malay; and a child of European parents 
begotten and born on one of the isles of the 
Malayan Archipelago or in Ethiopia will 
not be a Malay or an -dithiopian, but an 
European, by race, although the colour of its 
skin might possibly approach, by climatorial 
or local influellces to that of the indigenous 
race. The question whether mankind con¬ 
sists of one or of several species, has of late 
years been much agitated by anthropologists, 
but those naturalists who admit tlio principle 
of evolution though they may, for the sake 
of expressing their amount of difference, de¬ 
signate them as distinct species, nevertheless 
tcel no doubt that all the races of man arc 
descended from a single primitive stock. 
Virey held that there were six species or 
races; Jacquiriot,three; Kant, four; Blumen- 
tack, five ; Buffon, six ; Hunter, seven; Agas¬ 
siz, eight; Pickering, eleven; Bory St. Vin¬ 
cent, fifteen ; Desmoulins, sixteen ; !Morton, 
twenty-six; Crawfurd, sixty ; and Burke,six¬ 
ty-three, But although the existing races 
of mail differ in many respects as in colour, 
hair, shape of skull, proportions of the body, 
yet if their whole organizations bo taken into 
consideration, they are found to resemble 
each other in a multitude of points. Euro¬ 
peans and Hindoos, belong to the .«ame 
Aryan stock and speak a language fiiiida- 
mentally the same, but they differ widely in 
appearance which is supposed by Broca to 
have arisen, through the Aryan branches, 
having, during their wide diffusion been 
largely crossed by various indigenous tribes. 
In the East Indies where amongst Hindoos 
the system of caste prevails and keeps each 
snl^species distinct, the Scythio Jut, the 
Rajput, the Brahmin, tlio Turanian and 
helot races are seen to vary from the black 
squat tribes of the mountains to the tall 
olive colourecb brahman with his intellectual 
'brow, calm eyes, high but narrow liead, and 
in the further Indies the Bnrman, the Malay, 
the Negrito, or Negro, and Papuan are all 
at once distinguishable. Amongst Indian 
mahomedans, too, obtained from Arabia, 
Persia, and Scythia, and converts from hin- 
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dooism where they have not intermarried, 
the distinctions are very marked. 

Man was long supposed to have existed in 
the earth, since about six thousand years, 
but it is now established that man has exist¬ 
ed from an incomparably greater period. 
The world appears as if it bad long been 
preparing for the advent of man. At the 
present day, even the most distinct races of 
man, with the exception of some negro 
tribes, are much more like each other than 
is generally supposed. In India, a newly 
arrived European cannot at first distinguish 
the various native races, though tliey soon 
appear to him extremely dissimilar, and the 
natives of India cannot at first perceive any 
difference between the men of several Euro¬ 
pean nations. There are, however, marked 
distinctions. The Mongolian, the Negro, tho 
Australian and the Hottentot differ in a mul¬ 
titude of characters, some of sliglit some of 
considerable importance, and are undoubted¬ 
ly distinct species of tho family of man, the 
negroes of the present day being of tho samo 
form as those of 4000 years ago. Tho Ma¬ 
lays and Papuans who live under the same 
physical conditions, differ greatly. The dif¬ 
ferent races of man are distributed over the 
world in the same zoological provinces as 
those inhabited by distinct species and gene- 
I'a of mammals. This is manifestly the case 
with the Australian, ]\rongolian and Negro 
races of man; in a loss marked manner with 
the Hottentots, bub plainly with the Papu¬ 
ans and Malays, who are separated by nearly 
the same lino wliicli divides tho great Mala¬ 
yan and Australian provinces. The different 
species, however, mingle together and pro¬ 
duce })rogeny with mixed characters. In 
]h*azil is an immense mongrel population of 
Negroes and l^ortngnese. In (Jliiloe and 
other parts of S. America, tlio whole popu¬ 
lation consists of Indians and Spaniards 
blended in various degrees, and with com¬ 
plex crosses of Negroes, Indians and Euro¬ 
peans. Capt. Burton observes that the mix¬ 
ture of French with Indian blood produces 
a favourable progeny, but that tho offspring 
of tho Portuguese and of Natives of tho 
East Indies is coarse, and dark coloured. 
In S. America on the contrary, tho offspring 
of tho Portuguese and Indiana aro often 
fairer and never darker than tliat of tho 
Indian. In one island of the Pacific is a 
small population of mingled Polynesian and 
English blood ; and in the Viti Archipelago, 
is a population of Polynesians and Negritos 
crossed in all degrees.— Danvm, Aniviah and 
Flauts. Report Brit, Association, Darwin^ 
Origin of Species^ ^opp, Olossarium Sanserif 
tiim^ 8, V, Mnller'a Lectures^ p. 367-368. 
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MANA. 


MAN» BEva. Colocasia Indica. 


MAN, Ar. Hkb. Hind. Tam. 

Maund, . Eng. I Manngu, Tel. 

Maa&ah, Hkb. | Mahs^a, Uria. 


A measure of weight, amongst the He¬ 
brews and now in India, varying in quantity 
according to locality and the article weighed. 

Bengal bazaar man = 40 seer8==itj8. 82 

,, Factory manslbs. 74, oz. 10, grs. lO.C 
Central India „ «= „ 20 

Gnzerat „ =3 „ 40 of less value 

Bombay » = »> 28 avoirdupois 

Southern India „ =» „ 25 

Bengal man of 1833==lbs. o7^ „ 

Akbars „ = „ 34f 

Mysore „ = lb3 

Hebrew man or Manuah == 13,125 grains or 
lbs. 1-14 

The ser of opium is 2500 gi's. 

The ser of grain about lbs 2, oz. 2. 

The man, or mauud weight, therefore, 
varies according to the article weighed. In 
the Punjab, villagers use a kucha man which 
is only 13 to 20 seers, and the Laliori man 1 
is=:to 3 kucha mauuds.— Wihon, Futvell, 


MAN, Tam. Sand ; earth; (a pronounced 
short.) 

MAN a river of Central India written also 
Maan. At Surbaperee on the Maan, Capt. 
Keatinge thoughthe traced the following suc¬ 
cession of rooks, (ascending) a light green¬ 
stone, metamorphic or volcanic; a soft, sand¬ 
stone, very fine grained and white; compact 
limestone, bluish white : and then the coral 
limestone, the latter only containing corals. 
The compact fine limestone, is found at in- 
teiwals all over the jungle, and has been very 
largely used for lime in the Hand 00 days ; 
the old kilns are without number. He found 
fossils, wherever an edge of stone lay over a 
convenient mud bed to retain them. Echi- 
nida and a Brissus were in great plenty, the 
Bheels call them Paunchia from their five 
marks, and Pecten 5-costatu8. PlRgiostoma 
spinosum and Terebratula octoplicata were 
numerous, the latter most so and in best 
preservation, pieces of a large finely marked 
Echinus cidaris, also a rude impression on a 
stone of a very large Inoceramus ? To the 
west of Mhow and Indore, there exist exten¬ 
sive beds of the cretaceous series. Dr. Carter 
in the Journal Bombay Asiatic Society, No. 
XX. July 1857, page G21, considers that 
these beds are truly Neocomieu. The evi¬ 
dence is that these rocks represent the creta¬ 
ceous ora, but is insufiicient to enable ono to 
refer them to any subdivision of that great 
series. The following fossils were collected 
at Baug by Capt. Keatinge. 


Corallines, Echinodemata, 


Cidaris, 

... 4 or 5 

Brissus, .. 

2 or 3 

Echiuus, (species) ... 1 

Cyphosoma, 

2 


Mollusca. Acephala, 


Pholadomy, 

•Venus, 

• 1 

... 1 

Mytiliis, (typicus, 
Forb es,) 

... 1 

Cai'dium, 

... 4 1 

Pecten (Janina) 

.. 3 

„ altum,/Sow; hil-1 

P. (5. cQstatus, 


Ian urn, or very closely 

common.) 


allied and 

two others. 

Plicacula, 

... 1 

Area, 

1 

Inoceramus, 

... 1 

Modlola, 

1 

Terebratula, 

... 1 


Gasteropoda^ 


ilhynconolla, 

... 1 

Corithium, 

... 1 

Natica, 

... 1 

Triton, 

... 1 

Turitolla, 

... 1 

Voluta, 

.i. 2 


Cephalopoda, 

Aramonities of the Rhotomagensis Soctioa, ... 2 

MAN, Tam. a deer; (a pronounced long.) 

MAN. See Rudra Sampradaya. 

MANA, Hind. Pyrus nialus. 

MANA. Hind, a platform erected in tall 
crops: on these people sit to frighten off 
birds, &c. 

A! ANA, a pass in Garhwal, on the Hfma- 
laya, in which the temple of Badarimith is 
placed. The people who occupy the Man a 
district are Bliots dwelling in the passes and 
their neighbourhood at heights above 0,000 
feet. The pass-men state that ridges which 
’within the memory of man were covered 
with forest and pasture lands are now cover¬ 
ed with snow, showing the extension of the 
snow zone. ITio Niti pass on the Duli, a 
feeder of the Ganges, is the best, and the Ju- 
war on the Gauri pass, a feeder of the Sarda 
or Gogra, is the worst. The number of weJi- 
built houses in the Bhot district are in 
Maiia ou tho Sarasvvati, ... Villages 3 Houses 125 

Niti ... 10 219 

Jiiwar on tho Douli, ... 13 455 

Byause, Pass on tho Kali,... 9 184 

The Bhot, here, as elsewhere, is an agn- 
culturist, and is assisted by slave.s who live 
under the roofs of their masters. The people 
in the Mana, Nitj, Juwar and Byause passes 
are supposed to be emigrants from Tibet who 
drove out an earlier body of hindoos, and 
many of the chief families trace their origin 
to a Tibetan locality. Tbe inbabitants of the 
Darma pass are said to be a body of Mongols 
left in Kumaon by Timur and if so they are 
not true Bhot. The Darma inter their dead 
for a time, and in the month Kirtik exhume 
and burn them, but the other pass-men burn 
their dead on their demise. The Darma 
practice divination, taking their omens from 
the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
purpose. The women of the Darma and 
Byause passes dress alike, and these two clans 
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MANAMADOO. 

eat the Yak and wguld cat the cow, while 
those of Mana, Niti and Juwar abstain from 
beef of all kinds and look down, as on an in¬ 
ferior caste on the Darma and Byanse. The 
Juwar nearest India, have the largest trade, 
and resort to an annual fair in September at 
Gartokh, the residence of the Lahsa viceroy. 
These passes are the roads from India to 
JV ari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces of the Chi¬ 
nese empire. Immediately below the village 
of Mana, is the hindu shrine dedicated to an 
incarnation of Vishnu and one of the most 
sacred hindu temples in hindu mythology. 
The temple is built on the bank of the 
Bishen-ganga immediately over the site of a 
hot spring, the existence of which no doubt 
led to the original selection of this remote 
spot. The rawal, or chief priest, ii invariably 
aNamburi brahman from Malabar: no other 
class of brahman being allowed to touch the 
idol.— Cunningham*8 Ladalc — Latham's Eth¬ 
nology* 

MANAAR, an island close to Ceylon, from 
which the gulf of Manaar has been named, 
the gulf passage was deepened hy a scries of 
engineering operations. Manaar, nccording 
to Sir J. E. Tennant, (vol. 2 p. 555,) is the 
^feud of Epiodorus, which, according to the 
Hriplus, was the seat of the pearl fishery. 
HLaar Gulf separating Ceylon, from the 
PHknSala of India, is so named from the 
id and of Manaar near Ceylon, which, with 
that of Ramisaeram near the continent al¬ 
most connect Ceylon to tho pOTiinanla, the 
two islands receiving tho names of Adam’s 
Bridge. 

MANABOS. See Mindanao. 

MANCB. Tam. Castor. . 

MAN ADO. Celebes on its North-coast, 
is in general high bold land. Its extreme 
point is called Cape Coffin, and tho whole of 
tho islands that stretch from it to Manado 
bay are sometimes called Banca island.— 
Jlorshurgli, Seo India. 

MANOEUVRES CORDAGE. Fk, Cor¬ 
dage. 

MANAGOOT or Mangoosteon, Malay. 
Garcinia mangostana. 

MANAHSILA. Sans. Arsenic, Rod 
sulphuret of Arsenic. 

MANAK. Hind. A ruby : also any gem. 

MANAKHYALA, a town in Afghanistan. 
A tope there was opened by General Ven¬ 
tura in April and May 1830. 

MANAKYA RAl, Seo Haravati or 
Harauti. 

MANALI KBERA also Manall-Kiro Tam. 
Cisekia pharnacioides, L. R. 

MANALOO OIL. Seo Oil. 

MANAMADOO. White cloth is manu¬ 
factured all over Southeni India, but thos^ 


MANBHUM. 

of Manamadoo in tho-district of TriohinoJ 
are very superior in quality and used by 
more respectable of tho inhabitants as cloth¬ 
ing, under the name of “ Manamadoo Sullah^^ 
That at Arnoo in the district of Chingleput, 
known as “ Arnee Sullah,” is of a different 
quality. 

MANAPALA. 

Tippa tigo, Tel. | Somavalli, Jivanti. 

Tinospora cordifolia, Mievs. Mciiispcrmum 
glabrum, Klein* 

MANAR. See Mahabharata^ 

MANAS. Burm. Malay. Ananas sati- 
vus, SchuU. 

MANASA, tho goddess of snakes. Sho 
is worshipped as a preservative against tho 
bite of these reptiles and is represonfeod sit** 
ting on a water lily environed with snakes. 
If a hindu has been bitten by one, incanta¬ 
tions arc pronounced to propitiate the favor 
of Manasa.— Colo. Myth, llind. p. 388.—Seo 
Serpent. 

MANASAROVARA LAKE or Mansaraur 
or Manasa-Saras Lake in Tibetan called 
Tsho-Ma-phan is the same with the Binda 
Sarovava of hindu mythology, produced 
from tho heart of Brahma. It is called Anau 
Anandat, is supposed to bo a crater, that 
four rivers spring from it, and that it is near 
Su-mcru, tho abode of gods, tho Vindhyasarna 
of the Purana. Manasarovara in reality is a 
lake of no exit in Little Thibet, from which 
the Ganges was long supposed to rise ; it is 
a place of hindu pilgrimageof peculiar sanc¬ 
tity, and wJis first visited by Mooreroft in 
1814, As. Rs. 1816, Vol. X1I«—See Mausa- 
rovara. Indu'i. 

MANASSEH. Seo Kranganou. 

MANA rAPPAN. A caste of cultivators 
originally from Coimbatore, first settled iu 
Paulghat and intermixed, and often con¬ 
founded, with the Nairs.— Wilson. 

MANAVALA, tho head of the Tongala, 
a Vaislinava sect of the south of India. 

MANAY-POONGU. Tam. Sapinduaemar- 
ginatus. 

MANBHOW. Dissenters fromhinduism, 
in Bcrar and the Dckhan; they wear a black 
dress, and are of quiet, inoffensive manners. 
These hindu religious sectaries, are wor¬ 
shippers of Krishna, and about the year 1830 
were described by Captain Mackintosh. They 
are under a vow of celibacy and elect young 
people into their order. If pregnancy occur 
tho parties arc allowed to withdraw. 

MANBHUM, a district of Chota Nagpore, 
has numerous remains of Arian colonization 
close to its southern and eastern approaches; 
but none on tho plateau itself.— J)alton\ 
p. 63. 
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MANCHB. 

ANCK POONGUM. Tam. Sapindas 
biginosufl. 

MANCHAM. Tel. a bed, 

MANOHE a boat or'ship. The Calicut 
Manche, is a boat very similar to that of 
Maugalore with the exception only of a rak¬ 
ing stem, for the purpose of taking 
the beach, aa the port of Calicut is open to 
the coast and there is no river. These boats 
are propelled by the paddlo and sail, and ge¬ 
nerally cari’y eight men ; they are much em¬ 
ployed in watering and completing the sea- 
stock of ships homeward-bound; also in 
loading ships with pepper, timber, &c., from 
Bombay; and in shipping the produce of 
the forests of Canara and Malabar; all of 
which is rafted oft* to vessels called dow, 
boatile, patamar, &c. 

The Panyani Manche, is a coasting boat, 
of about filty feet long, ten to twelve feet 
broad, and five to seven feet deep. It is 
framed with timbers and planks; which are 
sewed together. The timbers are about four 
feet asunder, and on them, inside, some few 
planks are placed as bands and clamps, 
which are nailed to the frame. These are 
very rudely put together ; and not of much 
importance, either in form or construction. 
During the south-west monsoon, or from 
June to November, they are laid up at Bai- 
pur river for safety, and are only used in the 
tine weather season. They carry the produc¬ 
tions of the cocoauut tree, viz. coir, from the 
husk of tho cocoanut, Cocos nucifora, from 
which rope is made. Copra, tho inside al¬ 
bumen of the nut, from which oil is express¬ 
ed. Cajau, the loaf of the Coiypha nmbra- 
culifera tree, which is used for thatching 
houses, also for hooks, and various other 
purposes. Jageri a kind of sugar, which is 
made from the toddy or juice of the palm. 
Oil and arrack, a strong spirit, distilled from 
the 'toddy taken from the palm. These ves¬ 
sels keep along shore and take advantage of 
the sail in rowing. They have generally 
from eight to ten men, who are fisherinen of 
the Mopila caste, a race > of mahoniedans, 
descendants of the first Arabian settlers on 
tho shores of tho peninsula; and who, mar¬ 
rying tlie daughters of the country, obtained 
tho name ofMapillai, or sons-iii-Iavv,” cor- 
" rupted by Europeans into the above term. 

The Boatila manche, of the island of 
Ceylon, navigates the Gulf of Manaar, and the 
coasts of the southern part of the Peninsula of 
India. This boat, is about fifty to sixty feet in 
length, sixteen to eighteen feet in breadth, 
and eight to ton feet in depth, has more of 
the European form than any of the Indian- 
built vessels^hat are met with. The after 
pai't shows tho construction to be of Portu- 


MANCHI-TUNGA. 

guesc origin as it is very similar to that of 
many of the boats still in use by the people 
of that country; which are said to be of the 
same shape as the vessels in which Vasco de 
Gama sailed to Jiidia. They have a deck 
fore and aft; and are built with all sorU of 
jungle wood, in a very rough manner, aud 
fastened with nails and bolts. They are 
equipped with one mast, which inclines for¬ 
ward, and a square lug-sail; also a small 
bow-.sprit, at about the angle of 45 with 
a sort of jib fore-sail, one pair of shrouds, and 
a back-stay which completes the rigging. 
These vessels carry on the trade of the island 
across the Gulf. The exports are, rice, 
tobacco, &c., and the imports, cloth. This 
forms a great part of the revenue* of tho 
island, in tho district of Jalfnapatam. 

Mangalore Manche of the western Coast 
of the Peninsula is a fiat bottomed boat 
of burthen, about twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet long, six to seven feet broad, and four 
to five deep. It is formed to meet the river, 
which is very shallow and flat; and to land 
tho cargoes of the patamars, which are dis¬ 
charged and loaded at the mouth of tho 
rivers. These boats are sewed together 
similar to the masula-boat and other natjup 
vessels : they are forced along by bamljj 
poles; as the water is not more ’ than f»| 
.six to ten feet deep, except in tho ROidm 
west monsoon, when tho rapids swell, auu 
tho whole of tho river is considered impassi¬ 
ble: and at this period all tho vessels are 
taken to the shore and laid up.— Edye. 

MANCHAR. A little north of Larkhana, 
on the right bank of the Indus, the Narrali 
or Snake River, a Sind‘;^erpentine, falls into 
lake Manchar, flows tf istivh it, a.nd issues 
from the southern ext under a fresh, 

name, the Aral. The 1 .?\ind the Aral, 
foi’m a semi-circle of aliv. .o sixty miles from 
point to point, they are probably artificial, as 
their tortuous course presents tho appear¬ 
ance of man’s rather tlian Nature’s doings. 
The country is so level that, wlieii the Indus 
rises, tho water flows up the Aral, and vice 
versa, when tho main stream falls.— Burton's 
Sclnde, Vol. II. p. 231., 

MANCHE. Tel. Eupliorbia tirucalli. 
Linn. 

MANCHE, Tel. Good, sweet, hence, 
Manchi jiluga, Sesbania proenmbens, 
W. and A .—^schynomene pr. B .; Manchi 
Kanda or Patikanda, Arum (Amorpho- 
phallus) campanulatum, R .; Mandhi mande 
or Tiyya mande, Ceropegia, R. 

MANCHI-NUNA, Tel. Giugelly oil, 
sweet oil. 

MANCIII-TUNGA. Cyperus sp. 
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MANUAL. 

Man OHO, Jay. Gracula religioFa.— 
Linn, 

MANCHU, a race of High Asia and the 
N. Eastern parts of Asia. The reigning dy¬ 
nasty in China are Mancliu, A Manchu is 
under obligation to enrol himself under some 
banner, and failing to do so, loses hi.s privi¬ 
leges. Many neglect to enrol .themselves 
voluntarily in order to avoid the conscrip¬ 
tion. The Sifo and Solon are the highest 
tribes of Manchu. The Manchu liad no writ¬ 
ten character until 1G41. Mokden is the 
native capital of the ^Mancliu. They arc a 
Tartar race. The Amoor, second only to the 
Mlssissipi, flows into the Pacilic Ocean not 
far north of Japan. Much of the country 
along tlie Amoor is susceptible of farruing 
and grazing. Steamers can ascend from the 
sea to Chetah, a distance of *2,600 miles, 
which opens up Siberia to tlio Pacific 
through the Amoor, presenting a new lield 
for commerce, the ultimate limits of which 
can liardly bo grasped by the most conipre- 
liensive mind. Mi)ngolia, Manchuria, North¬ 
ern China, all the 'rartaries, Thibet, and 
Siberia, with a population of twenty .to 
thirty millions, are approached by this river, 
and a new route to the Indies opened. 
Trkoutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, can 
be approached with only about three hun¬ 
dred miles of land carriage. 'J'lic Chinese 
have annexed all the neighbouring parts of 
their territory from the Manchu and Mongol 
races. Beyond the Paga Gol lies the country 
of the Ortoos, which extends a hundred 
leagues from east to west-, aiid sixty-six from 
north to south. In A. D. 1G35, the tribes of 
this region were Manchu. Cecina Mancl)uria 
a mollusk of Olga Bay, Manchuria, is eaten 
arid the Laminaria seaweed is largely stack¬ 
ed in the gulf of Pichili by the Manchu.— 
Jdams — Prlnsep's Til)et, Tartary and Mon- 
(joUa, p. 49—57. See India, Japan. 

AIAND, probably another name for the 
Med. There are several tribes the Mandar, 
Maudhor, Mindhra, the Balhcli tribe of 
Mondrani, and the ancient towns of Mandra; 
Mandropat in Chachgam, to the cast of the 
Guoi; Mandrasa, to the north of the Makali 
hills, and Muudra and other similar names 
in Catch. 

MANDA or Manga cbefctu, Tkl. ? lian- 
dia dumetorum, Lam, ? 

MANDA, a kind of bread. 

MANDAKU or Mandfi chettu, Tel. a 
plant the jnice of which prevents baldness. 

MANUAL, that form of oriental divina¬ 
tion which owed its celebrity in Europe to 
Mr. Lane. In the Mandal, or palm-divina¬ 
tion, a black slave is considered the best sub¬ 
ject. Bui’opean travellers have frequently 
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MANDARAWAR. 

marked that nervous sensibility. In Abyssinia 
the maladies called “ bouda’* and “ tigritya*^ 
appear to depend upon some obscure connec¬ 
tion between a weak impressionable brain 
and the strong will of a feared aiid hated 
race, tlio blacksmiths.— Burtoids inlgrimaye 
io Mercah, vol. I p. 18 ; III. p. 220. 

MANDAL, Hind, HhododeiKlron arbo- 
reum, also Acer cultratum the maple. In 
Kulu Acer caudatiim. 

MANDAL or Marvva, Eleusine coracaua. 

MANDAL. See Mandwab. 

MANDAL, straw rope, made of Eleusiii3 
coracaua. 

MANDAL—? Agallochum. 

MANDALA. See Inscriptions. Vedas. 

MANDALAM, Sans, a region, as Touda 
maiidnlani, Panda ^landalam, Oliola inanda- 
1am, Alandlaisir and Oka Mandal. See 
Handel. 

• MANDAJADT. Adenantliera pavoiiina. 

MANDALICA. S(>e Khengar. 

MANDALIQUE ISLAND,in lab. G® 22’ S., 
long. 110® 53’ E., is a small round island off 
the N. Coast of Java.— Horshuryh. 

MANDA MOTUKU, Tel. Dalbergia 
Oojeinensis. 

MAN DAP A. The portico of a Lindu tem¬ 
ple. See Mantapaiu. 

MANDAR, the Mount Mandar, celebrated 
in the Puranic legends for the churning of 
the ocean, lies southward of Bhagalpore. On 
the downfall of buddhism, Mandar fell into 
the hands of the shivites and became a seat 
of their god so ns to rival Benares and form, 
a.s the Kasikhnnd states, a second Kailasa. 
The legend of the churning of the ocean if» 
an interpolation in the Mahabharata and 
evidently refers to tho contest between the 
brahmins (soora) and thebuddhists (asoora): 
the great serpent Vasookee, alluding to the 
seeb of the Naga . Tr. of Hind. See Mandara. 

MANDAR, Hind. Acer creticum, and A. 
cultratum. 

MANDAR, Pou'j’. Arenga saccharifera, 
Lahill. 

MANDAR A, tlie mountain which was 
used by the hindu god Vishnu as a churning 
stick at the churning of the Chira-Samudra 
or Sea of Milk. It is remarkable for having 
on it a colossal figure, carved in granite. 
See Kurnia. Vishnu. Mandar. 

MANDARA, Sans. Calotropis gigantea. 
Brown, also Erythrina indica, Lam. Also 
amongst hindoos, a celestial tree. 

MANDARA. A Penang wood, of a pale 
red colour, specific gravity 0*939. A small 
tree; used for ornamental furniture.^—GuL 
Frith. 

MANDARARI. See Kelat, p. 493. 
MANDARAWAR See Kaffir. 



MANDESTI. 

MANDAUBH, Tam. Baiiliinia acumiua- 

MAJTDARIN, A magistrate, or a person 
having authority, from a Portuguese word 
maudar, to command. Chinese mandarins, 
use bamboo caps in summer as the official 
head dress.^— Watheri^s Voyage^ p. 180. 

MANDATA, Hind. Prunus armeniaca. 

MANDAVALLI, Can. Convolvulus rep- 
tans. 

M AND AVI, in Guzerat, its chief is of the 
Bagela race. See Kattyawar. Kutch. 

MANDAWAHT. See Kolat, p. 492. 

MaNDBKI, Malay. Cucurbita citrullus. 

— 

MANDE, or Mauchi mandu, Ceropegia, L. 

MANDEL. Dut. Dan. Gek. Ssved. Al¬ 
monds : Amygdalus communis. ^ 
MANDEL, a township, in its simplest form, 
is under a Headman, called in the Dckhan 
and in the west and centre of Hiudu.stan 
Patel; Mandel iriBengal: Makaddum in many 
places. He is assisted by different officers 
of whom the accountant and watchmen are 
the most important. The Accountant, called 
Patwari in Hindu.stan, Kul-kurni and Cur- 
num in tho Dokhau and south of India, and 
Tallaliin Guzorat: 2. The Watchman, called 
Pasban, Gorayct, Peik, Domaha, <&c., in 
Hindustan, Mahar in tho Dckhan, Tillari in 
the south of India, and Paggin in Guzerat: 
3. Money Changer or Silver Smith. 4. Priest. 
6 . Astwhju. C. Smith. 7. Carpenter. 8. Bar¬ 
ber. 9. Potter. 10. Worker in Leather. 
11. Tailor. 12. Washerman. 13. Musician. 
14. Minstrel. 15. Dancing girl. The num¬ 
ber is fixed by common opinion and by the 
native name “ bara-balotta” at 12, but varies 
in different villages, and the officers included 
are not always the same, though up to No. 
10 are seldom wanting. From 11 to 14, are 
not so general and tlie dancing girl seems 
only. to be in the South of India. Each of 
those village officers has a Ico, sometimes in 
money but more frequently a portion of pro¬ 
duce, as a handful or two out of each mea¬ 
sure of grain. Wilson. See Maudal,Mandalam. 

MANDBLGURH is the largest district 
of Me war, and in its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, many specimens of an¬ 
cient usage may be found. The Solanki 
held largely here in ancient days and tho 
descendant of tho princes of Puttun still re¬ 
tains his “ bhoom” and title of rao.— Tod^s 
JEUtjasthany Vol. I, p. 169. 

MANDELN. Gek. Amygdalus com- 
mnois. The Almond.;— Linn. 

MAN-DBSA. The Man district. See 
India, Maan. 

MANDESTI. Tel. Rubia cordifolia 
Madder.— Linn. ' 


MA»NDHA*TA. 

MANDBVILLB, Sir John, author of a 
book of alleged travels in India and China. 
He set out from St. Albans in 1332, and re¬ 
turned and died in Liege in 1360. His des¬ 
criptions of Ceylon are borrowed from 
Marco Polo and Odoric of Portendu. He 
seems to have adopted, as regards Sumatm, 
the accounts of Odoric when he says, “ Be- 
side the yslo of Lemery is another yclept 
Surnobor; and fast beside, a great yole yclept 
Java.”— Marsden's Hlstoru of Sumatray p. 7,8. 

MANDGAI. Dekh. Bambusa aruudi- 
macea.— Roxh. G. P. 

MA’NDHA’TA, an island in the Ner- 
bada belonging to the Niraar district, re¬ 
markable as containing numerous temples, 
ancient and modern, including the gi’eat 
shrine of Omkar, a form of Siva. It is cleft 
in two by a deep ravine running nearly north 
and south the eastern end containing about 
one-third.of the whole area. Tlie southern 
bank of the Nerbada opposite Mandhata 
(called Godarpura) is as precipitous as 
Maudbata, and between them the river forms 
an exceedingly deep and silent pool, full of 
alligators and large fish, many of which are 
so tame as to take grain off the lower steps 
of tho sacred ghats. The worship of Siva 
was established here at an early ago. On 
Mandhata the shrine of Omkar, and on tho 
southern bank that of Araaresvvar (lord of 
the immortals), are two of the twelve groat 
Liugam which existed in India when Slah- 
mud of Ghfjzni demolished tho temple of 
Somnath in A. D. 1024. The name Omkar 
is from the syllable Om, which, says Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, is a combination of letters in¬ 
vested by Hindu mysticism with peeculiar 
sanctity, employed in the beginning of all 
prayers. It comprehends all the gods, tho 
Vedas, tho three spheres of tho world, &e. 
Tho brahmans who now officiate at tho 
shrine wish to exclude Omkar from the 
twelve Lingam usually called “ A* di” or 
“ first,” as something above and before them 
all. The Narmada Khaud supports them in 
this assertion, but as it contains a prophecy 
of the time when India shall be ruled by 
Mlechha (nou-Hiudus) and other modern 
allusions, its antiquity is certainly a good 
deal open to doubt. The evidence of tho 
Kasi Khaud aud othqr Sivite writings is 
against thorn, and the pilgrims, .who have 
vowed to visit the Bara jyoti Liugam, pay 
their adorations both to Omkar and Amares- 
war. The raja of Mandhata, who is heredi¬ 
tary custodian,of all the modern temples, is a 
Bhilala, claiming desefent from a.Ghanhan 
Rajput named Bharat Singh, whois stated in 
the family genealogy to have taken Mandhata 
from a Bliil chief in the year A. D. 1165. Atk. 
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MANDLA. 

MANDHATI, Mandhatri, Mandliat. See 
Hiudu. 

MANDIA. An inferior grain produced in 
Bastar. 

MANDI GANDRALU. Tel. A sort of 
grain, ? Naga raalle and Tige nialle, two sp. 
of jasmine. 

HAND RA CHETTU. Tel. A ireo.’’ 

MANDIVE PLANT. Eng. Janipha ma- 
nihot.— Kth. 

MANDLA. a district lying between L. 
23 ® r and 22 N. and L. 80 and 81* 40 E. 
It is bounded on the east by the state of 
Revva and a portion of the Bila.spur district, 
on the north by the Sohagpur and Chcndya 
taluka of Rewa and a small portion of tlic 
Sleeinanabad tahsil of the Jabalpur district, 
on the west by the districts of Jabalpur and 
Seoni, and on the south by the districts of 
Seoni, Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspur. The 
population for the whole district in 186G 
was 1,87,G99 and of these 1,27,958 were 
agriculturists. 


Brahmaris, . . 

.. 6,242 

Lodhi, . 

. ...3,546 

llajputs,. 

,. 882 

Marar, . 

...2,525 

Kurmi. 

.. 4,341 

Other Castes, 

...23,124 

Kaolihi, ,. .. 

...2,452 

Dhimar,. 

...6,933 

Mohra, 

.. 6,456 

Malioiuadans, 

.. 1,401 

Panka,. 

...8,085 

Gond,. 

... 87,6.'‘)2 

Baser, . 

...2,470 

Baiga, . 

... 10,.388 

Ahir, . 

. 7,829 

Kol, . 

.. 3,5.50 

Lohar, . 

Bania, Kayath,&c 

..2,847 
„ 1452 

187,699 

Yeli, . 

..5,524 



The original inhabitants of this district 
are undoubtedly the Gond and Baiga, wlto 
at the present time form the larger share of 
the population. Next to those are brahman 
families some of whom affect to trace back 
their arrival inMaudla to thotimeof Jadhava 
raya in Samvat 415 (A. D. 358) though it 
is much more probable that they settled Iiere 
in the reigns of Hirde Sah and Narendra 
Sab. from Samvat 1G63 to 1788 (A. D, 1606 
to 1731). The former of these two kings in- 
tpodneed a number of foreigners into the 
country, especially a large colony of Lodhia, 
who settled in the valleys of the Banjar, 
Motiari, and Nerbada, gave the name of 
Hirdenagar to the taluka thus brought into 
cultivation, and did much by digging tanks 
and otherwise to colonise the best parts of 
the district. With these exceptions, and 
that of the Mahto Teli immigration into 
Rangarh at a much later period, there is 
no other trace of the population of the dis- 
trioi having been recruited from foreign re¬ 
sources. These Mahto are without excep¬ 
tion the best cultivator class in the Rangarh 
tahsih These people are hindus, originally 
of the teli caste, and formerly resident at 
Maihir. In Mandla the Gond race is divided 
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into two classes, which again arc subdividUp 
into forty-two different castes or got. The 
two classes arc the Raj Qond and the Rawan 
Bansi. The former is the higher and out¬ 
do tho highest caste hindus, in the matter 
of puryfying themselves, and ape them in 
all their religious ceremonies. They wear 
tho janeo or brahminical thread and con¬ 
sider themselves deeply insulted, if com¬ 
pared in status with a Gond. Mr. Hislop, 
says that they carry their paasn^for purifi¬ 
cation BO far that they have tjj 
which their food is cookeej 
water before use. The Gonfl 
Korapa 
Sin>a 
Ahmlnn 
Touici'ia 
Darzam 
KiiKltnn 
Korchu 
'Kalku 
'I’eniirachi 
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llaraH 
Nalcma^ 
Dhalya 
Ravhaya 
Bhcna 
Bhiman 
Glmsia. 


may 


added the Agharia or 
Muki Pardhan Pathari or Gugya, Dhalya, 
who differ in some slight peculiarities from 
tho Gond, hut undoubtedly belong to the 
same race. Tho Pardhan act as bards to the 
Gond and attend at births and deaths and 
marriages. The Agharia is a worker in iron, 
he frequents tho Baiga villages, and acts-*as 
blacksmith to tho whole community, no 
light task where tho iron-ore has to be dug 
from the hill, carried to tho village forge, 
smelted, and then worked up to meet the 
wants of the people. These people may bo 
set down as tlic laziest and most drunken of 


all tho Gond race. 

The Gond of tho Nag]3ur country is h 
little under the average height of “ Europe¬ 
ans and in complexion darker than the gene¬ 
rality of hindus, bodies well proportioned, 
but features rather ugly, a roundish head, 
distended nostrils wide mouth, thickish 
lips, straight black hair and scanty beard 
and mustaches. Both hair and feature are 
decidedly Mongolian,” and this description 
agrees very well with the Mandla Gond 
above the ghats. Their women are as a rule 
better looking than the men. The wives of 
the Gond are looked upon as so much pro¬ 
perty, for they are expected to do not only 
all the household work, but the bulk of the 
agricultural labour also. It is a common ex¬ 
pression among them, when speaking of a 
well-to-do farmer, to say that he is a man of 
some substance, having four or five wives; 
occasionally they have seven, but this is ex¬ 
ceptional and the poor content themselves 
with one In dress the women are nshaJly 
decent, though they wear only the dhoti and 
shoulder-cloth of coarse country made stnfih 
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&ite, with a coloured thread border. For 
oruameuts they wear strings of red and white 
beadSf ear rings of. brass Wire in coil, and 
polished ssiiic bosses sometimes nose-rings of 
the same and anklets and armlets of copper 
and zinc mixed or of pewter and zinc. They 
are tattooed at an early age, some much 
more than othera and allow tfiemselves to be 
put to considerable amount of pain in the 
performanoe. The Pardhan and Dolya are 


the 
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pensive, is very seldom re.sorted to except in 
the cases of the elders of the tribe. Former¬ 
ly the Gonds used to bury their dead in the 
houses in which they died, just deep enough 
to prevent their being dug up again by the 
dogs, now they have generally some place 
set apart as a burial ground near the vil- 
lage.s. Their funeral ceremonies are very 
few, the grave is dug so that the head shall 
lie to the south and the feet to the north, 
the idea being that the deceased has gone to 
tile home of the deities which is supposed to 
be somewhere in the north, but the Gond 
do not appear to Imve any real theory as 
regards an after life or the immortality of 
I the soul. The Baiga are the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their 
priests and their authorities in all points of 
religious observance. In physical appear¬ 
ances tlio Baiga differ so much as almost to 
defy description. One sect the Mundiya is 
known by the head being shaven all but one 
lock. The Binjiwar on the other hand wear 
their hair long, never cutting it, and tie it up 
ill a knot behind, so do the Bhirandiya. In 
stature some arc taller, tlian the Gond, but 
as a rule they are all very much below, the 
average height of Europeans. The Baiga to 
the eastwards on the Maikal rangeare 
finer men than tliose liear Mandala. In ha¬ 
bits too, they are superior being a fine manly 
race, and better looking than their brethren 
near Mandla. They have not the flat bead, 
and nose and recoding forehead so common 
among the Gond, the head is longer, the 
features move a(\u\Une, and the hands are 


practise the art of tattooing 
quite a local reputation for 
art and for the successful 
ioh they adorn the bodies 

8 . They usually work with 

d rub in indigo and gunpowder or 
Though wild, uncivilised and ig- 
the Gond are, among themselves 

faithful, and trustworthy, courageous 
and in some points trustful: as regards faults 
they have committed, as a rule, they plead 
guilty when brought before the courts. As 
a race they are now well behaved and very 
amenable to authority. The number of 

their deities seems every where to difler. 

Mr. Hislop says that ho never could get any 
one man to name more than seven. The 
best known are Duladoo, Narain Doo, Suraj 
Deo, Mata Devi, Bara Doo, Khair Mata, 

Thakur Deo, and Gliansyam Deo. Besides 
these, the Gond peoples the forests in which 
ho lives with spirits of all kind, most of 
them vested with the power of inflicting evil 
and quite inolined to use their power. To 
propitiate them ho sets up “ pat,’’ in spots 
selected either by himseif or by bis ancestors, 
and there performs certain rites, generally 1 peculiarly small. Some among them have, 
consisting of small ofieriuon stated days. ] liovvever, all the types of low Advilization, 
These pat are sometimes merely a bamboo i flat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils, 


with a piece of rag tied to the end, a heap 
of stones, or perhaps only a few pieces of 
rag tied to the branches of a tree. The 
Gond have seven differeat kinds of marriages, 
some much more binding than others. 

Widows are expected to remarry and the 
Gond customs provide for their re-marriage 
in two ways, the “ Churia Pahanna Shadi,” 
and the *^ Kari Shadi.” The first consists 
simply in the woman proceeding to the 
house of the man she has agi’eed to live with 
after her husband’s death. The other is 
where the younger brother marries his elder 
brother’s widow, which he is expected to do 
by the custom of the tribe, unless the widow 
should insist upon making some other ar- 
, rangement for herself. The ceremony in 
both of these cases consists simply of a pre¬ 
sentation of bangles by the husband to the 
wife, and of a feast to the village elders. 
Creins^iou is considered the more honorable 
mode of disposing of the dead but being ex- 


but on the whole the appearance of the 
Baiga of the Eastern Ghats is striking, as 
compared witli that of other wild tribes. 
The women are all tattooed and like^he 
Gond they wear bunches of wool tied up m 
their own hair. They are no cleaner, thJlv. 
their neighbours, neither sex affecting the i 
use of cold water any more than can be 
helped. In their religious ceremonies they 
much re.serable the Gond, reverencing the 
same gods, but adding to them as the chief 
object of worship the mother earth “ Mai 
Dharitri.” Thakur Deo is supposed to have 
special charge of the village, and is honour¬ 
ed accordin^y. But the Baiga have a gi^at 
belief in the spirits, which ai’C supposed > to 
haunt the forests and in the localities w hich 
are now especially the homes of these spirits: 
“ Pat,” are set up, each under the charge of 
an appointed Baiga. There appe^ to be no 
especial rule regarding the institution of a 
pat. Sometimes it is the place, where a man 
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has b6en killed by a tiger or a snake, some- 
tin^ea no reason whatever is given for tLe 
selection* The dahya cnltivation covers a 
large area in this district. With no other 
instrument of agriculture but their axe, and , 
a small sickle ('‘hansya,’*) it is astonishing | L^kTuuna, 
to see the extent of clearing that one village ^ Laknnmi, 
of Baiga makes on the sides of the hill on ( 
which their village is located.— Central Frov. 

MANDLASIK, in lat. 22^ IV N., long. 

75® 46' E., in Malwa on the right bank of 
the Narbada. The level of the Narbada is 
about 700 ft.— Wils. 

MANDLOI. The title of an officer under 
native rule. 

MANDOH, the ghost of a mahomedan, 
is, in hindu demonology, deemed the most 
malignant of all demons. 

MANDONCt. A rush mucli used by the 


MANE. 


MANDRAKE. 

Usul-iil-lufah ; A R. 

Asfcruug, „ 

THhfah-us-shaitan, „ 
Serag-ul-koshrob, „ 


Beng. Hijju. 


Mandrake, 

Maudragen, Ger. 

Atropa mandragora, Lat. 
Lnfahat, Malay. 

Mardam-i-giah, Peks. 
Yabruz; Yabrukh, „ 
Kaat.juti, Tam. 


The Mandragova, or mandrake, the fetid 
root of which was so celebrated in the ma¬ 
gic rites and toxicology of the ancients, is 
known in the bazaars of Central Asia and the 
north of India. It has various names, arising 
from its fancied resemblance to ,the human 
form. It was formerly an article of the 
Materia Medica, but is now exploded, 
though the leaves are still sometimes em¬ 
ployed in preparing anodyne fomentations. 
The Arabians place the root, which tliey call 
Ussul-ul-loofah, amongst their most power- 


natives in the manufacture of rice and sugar | [ul cathartics,and also suppose it to be of use 
bags, mats, and for tying up articles, the : as an antispasmodic. What of it is found in 
fibre being strong. It grows^pontaneously 1 India is probably brought from Persia or 


in the rice fields of Province Wellesley after 
the crop has been gathered and over- | 
spreads them like a second crop. It may j 
prove suitable on experiment for the manu* 
facture of paper.— Hoyle. 

MAISDOO, some time the capital of the 
independent mahomedan kingdom of Malwa. 

It is on a spur of the Vindhia mouidains, 
overlooking the valley of the Nerbudda and 
the plains of Niniar, having a site at an ele¬ 
vation of more than 2,000 feet above the 
sea, and a climate not unlike that of the 
Mohtoor sanatarium with similar scenery. 

The city of Mandoo was founded by llo- 
shung shah, the founder of Hoshungabad ; 
the second king, Mohamed Khiljee, erected 
a mausoleum of white marble over the re¬ 
mains of Hoshung shah, still in good pre¬ 
servation. On the Alandoo hill, is a terrace 
on which the hindu queen would recline to 
gaze on the sacred Nerbudda winding 
through Nimar; 6loso to this terrace was 
erected a palace, near a well-known spring, j India, 
which to this day is called the Queen’s fonn- I 
tain. In general mahomedan ruins avc situ- | 
ated on the plain, without any imposing 
back-ground to the picture, but at Mandoo 
the ruins arc situated in the midst of beauti¬ 
ful mountain seceriery, so that the combina¬ 
tion of works of art with the beauties of na¬ 
ture is most charming. Mandoo is built on 
coralline limestone, but that used for build¬ 
ing is derived from near Bang or Bagh. See 
Kalmuck, Malwa. 

MANDOR. Sm Rahtor. 

MANDORLI, It. Amygdalus communis. 
MANDRA, Hind. Marlea begonif^lia, 
also in Kaghan, Hedera helix, the ivy. 
MANDRAGEN, Gkr. Mandrake. 


Arabia. It is found in many parts of the 
South of Europe, is of poisonous qualities 
and its smell is very fetid. Loofah is the 
plant. Tuhfah-us-shaitan is the fruit. Its 
properties are identical in nature with those 
of A. belladonna but weaker in consequence 
of drybig and decomposition of the atropia. 
The mandrakes of Gen. xxx, 14, are generally 
supposed to bo the root of Maudragora offici¬ 
nalis : Cahnet regards Dudaim and plan¬ 
tains as citrons: but, violets, lilies, jas¬ 
mines, have all been named.— O^Shaugli* 
nessy^ p. 4GG. Ihufs Veyet. Kingdom^ 552. 
Faulkner. Ains. Mai. Med. p. 2G. Cahnet, 

MAND HI, Hind, ilibos leptostacUynm. 

MANDRONG, a rush of province Welles¬ 
ley, made info rice and sugar bags, mats, 
Ac. It grows spontaneously in the ribe fields 
after the crop has been gathered over¬ 
spreading them like a second crop. See 


MANDSHURIAN. See 


Adenanthera pavo- 


Mandoug. 

MANDSHU : 

Mnnehu. 

MANDSJ ATI, Mal. 
nil!a.— IAim. Willde. 

MANDU, Tel. Gunpowder, 

MANDU, Hind. Ulmns erosa. 
MANDUKA BRAHMI, Mandukapar- 
namu, or Saraswati aku, Tel. Clerodendrou 
viscosnm, Vent. Heyne 133, gives this name 
to Loonurns nepetaofolia. Br. applies it to 
Calosanthes, rubia, Hydrocotile. 

MANDULA MAJll TIGEorKadepa tjge, 
Tel. Vitis (Cissus) carnosa. Wall, This 
name is also applied to other species of vine. 
MANDVIE. See Komarp uj 
MANDWAH, Prhs. Ele||^Kracana 
Goert. Boxhy the ragi of tbo^^HKopIe. 
MANE, Tam. Beads. 
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lANEKAM, Malay. Ruby. 

_^£ANEL, a pink water-lily of delicious 
p^fame, commonly offered before the fignres 
of Buddha. Its flower closes at sunset. 

MANBE AUKA, Burm. A tree of Maul- 
mein. Wood used for ordinary house build¬ 
ing purposes. The bark is used medicinally. 
---•Gal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

MANBEOGA, Burm. According to Capt. 
Dance, stated by Burmese to be much used 
for rice pounders. Its maximum girth 4 cu¬ 
bits and maximum length SO feet. Abund¬ 
ant all over the Tenasserim and Martaban 
provinces. When seasoned it floats iii water. 
It ia not a good wood, as, when stored, it 
soon dies and rots ; the roots arc used for 
medicine; the fruit ia eaten by Burmese. 

MANEIOGA, Carallia integerrima De 
Candolle, Carallia lucida, Iloxb- According 
to Major Benson, one of the Cinchonacea), 
its peculiarity of grain, which resembles oak, 
would mako it useful for decorative pur¬ 
poses ; very brittle.—il/ojor Benson. ’ 

MANBLAVADU, Tel. An itinerant | 
denier in coral and gems; commonly termed 
a Manilla-man, but probably from Maui, S. 
a jewel. 

MANBR, Hind, of Chamba. Acer cultra- 
tum, maple. See Mandal. 

MANERU, Tel. Celastrus paniculata.— 
Willde. 

MANERUNG, in the Himalaya in L. 31 ® 
56^ N., L. 78® 24’ E. Its crest, is 18,612 
feet, and the source of the Darbung, there, 
15,000 feet. A very difficult pass. Sec Ku- 
nawer. 

MANERU or Mala erikata Tel. Celastrus 
• paniculata.— Wild. 

MANES, of hindus, are worshipped and 
have sacrifices offered to thorn after demise 
on tho 3rd day, the twelfth day, every mouth 
of the first year and ou every anuiversary. 
See Burial Custom.^. 

MANETHO visited Egypt soon after the 
Macedouian conquest. 

MANBTTIA. Sec Cinchona. 

MANG or Mhang. A low caste or 
tribe scattered through parts of tho Bombay 
Presidency, in Guzorat, Candoisb, tho Con- 
can and Kolapore, employed as village 
watchman and in humble offices. Tho Mang 
reside outside villages. They are met with 
in most of the hamlets throughout tho Hy- 
derbad couutry and in Berar, and serve as 
soavan^r, guide, watchman and executioner. 
Their signature mark is a knife. They 


part of 
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^Baloth, and like tho Dher or 
•edial slaves of tho village, 
in Berar, 

See India. 


MANGANESE. 

MANGA or Mranga. Tel. Eandia dn- 
metorum, Lam. Posoqueria dum, JB. i. 713. 
Gardenia dum. Cor. Vaugueria spinosa. 

MANGAI or MANGOE, the Malayala 
name of tho mango tree. It grows to a 
large size, many trees being found three feet 
in diameter, and thirty feet high. Tho 
wood is of a whitish colour, and is not dur¬ 
able or of much value. The natives mako 
canoes of it .—Edge Mai. and Can, 

MANG ALA. See Vara or Vasara. 

MANGALA or Cuja. See Graha. 

MANGALA SUTRA. Sansc. Tali H. a 
thread with a gold coin or other valuable, 
which every hiudu married woman in tho 
south of India wears during her husband's 
life time round her neck. It is tied on by 
tho bridegroom at the time of marriage. In 
the north of India, it is a string or piece of 
silk tied round the wrist during the marriage 
ceremony.— Wilson. See Hindu. 

MANGALYANA. See Buddha. 

MANGALYAN also Margali. Tam. A 
barber by caste and occupation. 

MANGALAVADU also Maugali, Tel. A 
barber. 

MANGALORE, on tho coast of Canara, 
in lat 12 ^ 52’ N. and long 74 ® 49’ B., is 
built near the mouth of a river, navigable 
by small vessels, with about 10 or 11 feet 
on tho bar. It is tho Manjarur of mahome- 
daii writers, the Mangauor of the Catalan 
Map, and is probably Mangaruth, one of tho 
popper ports of Cosmas, but the Mandagara 
of Ptolemy and the Poriplus must have been 
much further north. Harshurgh. Ytde Cathay 
II. p. 451. See India, Kummaler, Musiris, 
Purwari. 

MANGALORE MANCHE, Calicut Man- 
che, Panyani Maucho, are coast boats, of 
construction suited to tho places from which 
they are named. See Manohe. 

. MANGANESE. 


Bruinstcin, DuT. 

Oxide iioir do niaiiga- 
noso. Fr. 

Manganese, „ 

Magalose, „ 

Savon dll Vorro, „ 


Braunstoin GlassoiseGesit , 
Maugan hyperoxyd, „ 
Manganesia, l,t. 

Manganesia Nigra, Lat. 
Manganosiurn, ,, 

Manganesia, Sr. 
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In the bazaars of the Punjab, manganese 
ill tho forms of a silicated sesquioxido and a 
peroxide is obtainable as a black powdei*, 
or in lumps of tho pyrolusite. Tho metal 
is very brittle, of a dusky white colour, 
and without either malleability or duc¬ 
tility. But the substance known in 
commerce under thi^ name, is the 
peroxide, or black oxide of the metal. It 
occurs native in tho Meiidip hills, Someraot, 
in tho counties of Devon and Aberdeen and 
in many parts of India, It is found in a 



MANGCHAR. 

varjety of forms; most commotily it is of ati 
earfehy appearance, and mixed with other 
m^edients; but sometimes, in crystals of a 
blac^ colour and metallic lustre. At the 
Madras Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857, some 
very lai'^e samples of the silicated scsqui- 

oxide were exhibitedfromVizianagrum, which 

contributed two tons in blocks, weighing 
from i cwt. to *3 cwt. each, with from 53 to 64 
per ceht. of metallic manganese. The sub¬ 
stance is well suited for glazing pottery, | 
along with galena, and felspar. A great i 
variety of pleasing colors can bo imparted I 
to the glaze by varying the proportions of 
the manganese: thus, in small quantities it 
gives a yellow color, in large, brown, then a 
blood*red, purple or black, as the proportion 
of manganese is increased. It has also tho 
property of hardening the glaze, so as to 
resist vinegar and weak acids : concentrated 
mineral acids however will corrode it. Man¬ 
ganese is used in small quantities by the 
natives of India in giving purple, brown, and 
black colours to glass for bangles. Good 
ore occurs in Kurnool and Toomkoor in My¬ 
sore. Peroxide of manganese occurs in the 
form of a compact black stone, with a smutty j 
brown or black powder on the surface, is of 
value and is largely employed for mann- 
facturing purposes, ft occurs in Soondoor, 
and lioodrar in the Coilcoontlah talook, Cud- 
dapah, Bellary and Bimlipatam. A speci¬ 
men from tho latter locality contained about 
30 per cent, of peroxide. Brown wad and 
brown fibrous manganese occur at tho Red 
Hills, Bangalore and Cuddapah, ores of 
manganese occur at tho HeilgheiTies. Many 
of the iron ores and iron sands contain 
manganese. Captain Tremenhecre reported 
on the manganese of Mergui, and Mr. Mason 
has seen specimens of manganese mixed 
with iron from one of the islands south of 
Mergni. Peroxide of manganese is largely 
consumed in tho manufacture of bleaching 
compounds; it is also used by potters and | 
glass makers, and in the laboratory it is 
considered the cheapest material from which 
to procure oxygen.— M. J?. *7. -R* Wciicrstoii 
quoted by Faulkner, Powell Handbook, Econ, 
Prod, Punjab, p. 100. Mason's Tenasserim, 

MANGAR, HtND. Rosa webbiana. 
MANGARAI. See India. 

MANGA-VATTAL, Tam. sliced mangoes. 

MANG CHAR has a few dispersed hamlets. 
It is well irrigated with canals and the whole 
plain is intersected with bunds or dams to 
preserve tho rain. The tomans are scattered 
over the plain. Many brood mares arc kept. 
It is separated from Mustung by a lengthen¬ 
ed vfljley termed Khad, in which tho Sbir- 
wani tribe of Brahui dwell* The Brahui 


MANGIPEftA CifESrA. 

tribes on the east, border with the Matida* 
wari, Knchik and Puzh Rind tribes and the 
Ghazgi Brahui, adjacent to Kach Gatnfdava. 
SeeKelat. 

MANGEES, Malay. Garcinia mangiosta- 
na. The Mangostcen. 

MANGELLACIIA, Malay. Turmeric. 
MANGEL WURZEL, Hind. 

Field Beet, Eng. 1 Mangold Wurzcl, Ger. 

Botteraves, Fr. [.Biettola, IT. 

This variety between the red and white 
beet has been a good deal oultivatod in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, partly 
as food for cattle, and partly to be used in 
distillation, and in tho oxh’action of sugar. 
Its culture, in Great Britain, dates only front 
the end of tlie 18th century. It is employed 
almo.st entirely in tho fattening of stock, 
and tlie feeding of milch coavs. — Faulkner, 
MANGGI-MANGGI, Malay. Rhizophorjt 
mangli. 

MANGGIS, Mafay. of Baloi, Java,SuDda. 
Garcinia mangostana, mangostcen, TAnn, 
MANGGISI, Bucii of Celebes. Garcinia 
mangostana, Tnango.stecn, Llmi, 

MANGO OS, Lampong. Garcinia man- 
gosta, mangosteen, Linn, 

MANGOSTA, Malay. Garcinia mangos¬ 
tana, mangosteen, Linn, 

MANGUSTA, Malay, Garcinia mangos¬ 
tana, mangosteen, Linn, 

MANGHA, Tel. Randia dumotorum, 
Linn, 

MANGIFERA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Auacardiacero. 
Three or four species of this genu-s arc enu¬ 
merated—as M. fa3tida of Loureiro, a native 
of Cochin-China, tho Moluccas, Sumatra,, 
and Penang. M. lax\flora, indigenous in 
Mauritius; and M. ^Ivatica of Roxburgh, a 
native of the hilly districts bordering on Sil- 
bot, called Lukshmee-Am, grows to a great 
size, and bears a fruit which ripens in Fe¬ 
bruary and March, and is eaten by the 
natives, though not so palatable as even a 
bad mango. It is also dried and kept by 
them for medicinal purposes. M. oppositifo- 
lia of Roxburgh, a native of Rangoon, was pro¬ 
posed by Messrs. Wight and Arnott to be 
formed into a distinct gcnn.s. M. glauca, 
Blcuuv, a tree of tho Moluccas, M. quadri< 
fida, Jack, M. caesia, Jack, trees of Sumatra 
and M. gandaria of the Moluccas;— 

Roxh. 1641. 

MANGIFERA ATTENUATA. 

, Taw-sa-tha-yet Bubm. * 

Found in the Pegu and Touughoo forests, 
but scarce ; wood dark brown .—McOlella 
MANGIFERA C.^SIA. Jack. 

Binjai, Malay. 

A tree of Suiuatra. 



MANGIFEEA INDICA. MANGIUM CELSUM. 


MANGIFBRA DOMESTICA, QjEaTN. 
ttfiEEDE. Syn. of Maogifera lodicay Linn, 

MANGIFERA FOSTIDA. Lour. 

La moot, Burh. I Baohang, Malay. 

Horae mango, Eico. | 

This large mango is cultivated at Mergui, 
and is quite a favourite with the natives. 
It has an odour resembling the dorian, and 
like that has been introduced from the 
Straits. Wood not known.— Dr, Mason, 
MANGIFERA GLAUOA, Bottl, Syn. of 
Elaaodendron glaucum. Pebs. 

MANGIFERA INDICA, Unn., Roxb, 

M. montana, Heyni^. M. domcatica, GifiRTN. 

Maghzak, Ar. Amba, Sing 

Am, Benq. Hind. Mang’ga, Sunda. 

That*yat, Burh. Ma marain, Tam. 

MaVena, Can, Mamari, Tel. 

Mango, Eng. Mavi, „ 

Palam, Jav. Ma'tnidi chettn, Tel. 

Kapalam, Lampuno. Ela (fragrant) mavi, „ ' 

Ampalam, Malay. Gujju (dwarf)mamidi, „ 

Mampalam, „ Etamba (wild,) „ „ 

Mava, Maleyal. Racha mamidi, „ 

Makandamu, Sans. Tiyya mamidi, „ 

Amra, „ Ambo, Uria, „ 

A tree, generally diffused over all the warmer 
parts of Asia ; but it extends as far north 
as 30® in the Punjab, in N. India up to 3,500 
feet and up to Nabu at an altitude of 4,000. 
It has been successfully introduced into the 
West Indies, It grows to a great size, with 
an erect trunk, and dark coloured cracked 
bark. Its flowering time is January, Febru¬ 
ary and March: the fnpt ripens in May, 
June and July, and is one of the most grate¬ 
ful fruits of the tropical parts of Asia. The 
Archipelagic names of tho cultivated mango 
are all, according to Crawfurd, derived from 
the Sanscrit, Maha-pahala, or great fruit. 
Through the agency of Europeans, how¬ 
ever, the corrupted form of tho Sunda name 
for the wild mango has become prevalent 
throughout the east from Madagascar to the 
Philippines, and has extended to America. 
The mangoes of Mazagaon were once cele¬ 
brated. The best mangoes come from Goa, 
Bombay, Multan, Hnshyarpur and Karmal. 
The best of all are the * paiwandi,^ or grafted 
mangoes, at once known by the utter absence 
of all* stringiness of texture, and by their 
delicate flavor. Natives usually prefer man¬ 
goes when they are so ripe that they have 
lost their firmness, and are quite flabby and 
soft. The wood is of a dull grey colour, 
porous, yet pretty durable if kept dry, but 
joon decays, if exposed to wet, of the eflept 
sf which it is very sensitive. In very large 
^ trees it acquires a light chocolate color 
^^grds the centre of the trunk and larger 
This is hard, closer grained and' 


much more durable. It is generally used for 
constructing massoolah boats and for pack¬ 
ing cases, the cabinet-makers at Madras pre¬ 
fer it to other wood for veneering on; it is 
also generally used by coach builders, cabi¬ 
net makers, and others, where common light 
wood is required, being the cheapest wood 
obtainable for packing cases, boarding and 
rough work, and for backs and linings of 
furniture. The wood holds a nail faster than 
any other wood. It is very serviceable wood 
for planks, when not exposed to wet, and is^ 
much used for house purposes, but much 
less for carts. It seems to bear the action 
of salt water better than that of fresh ; is 
hence used for canoes. It could be readijy 
creosoted. It is used in Mysore for the solid 
wheels of country carts, and rough furni- , 
ture. The kernels are large and seem to 
contain some nourishment, during times of 
scarcity and famine, they are boiled in the 
steam of water and used as an article of diet. 
Propagating by layers, and grafting by ap¬ 
proach, are the only modes of certainly con¬ 
tinuing fine sorts, - as well as of improving 
them. These have the advantage also of 
bearing when small in size, tlmt is, only a 
few feet in height, and therefore well suited to 
culture in the hot-houses of Europe.— Volgt,*^ 
Edye^ Forests of Malabar and Oanara^ Cap^ 
tains Macdonaldy Beddome and Puchle, Gal, 
Gat, Ex, of 18G2, Elliot's Flora Andhrica^ 
Mr, Rohde in Madras Gat, of 1851, also 
MSS.^ Erig, Gyc., Drs, Gibson^ Wight and 
Olegliorn^ Madras Ex, Juiy Bep. of 1855; 
Madras Gat, Ex, 1862, Powell Handbook, 
Orawfurd Dictionary^ Dr, J, L, Stewart, 
MANGIFERA MONTANA, Heyne. Syn. 
of Mangifera Indica, Linn, 

MANGIFBRA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Rox. 

Boueia oppositifolia, I Cambessedea oppositi- 

Meisner, | folia, W, ^ A. 

Mayan, Bur. 

A lofty spreading tree grows wild in most 
parts of Burmah. Fruit edible, yello^"; 
the size of a plum. There are several varie¬ 
ties, of which some are sweet,. and others 
sour. Wood used for building purposes.— 
Cal, Gat, Ex, 1862. Malcolm's Travels in 
South Eastern Asia^ Vol. I, p. 179. 

MANGIFBRA PINNATA, Koen. Syn. 
of Spondias mangifera. Pers. 

MANGIL. Tam. Bambusa arundinacoa. 
Boxb. The bamboo. 

MANGIUM ALBUM, Rumph. Syn. of 
Avicennia tomentosa. Linn. 

MANGIUM CELSUM, is the loftiest of 
the mangrove family. Its wood forms good 
palisades for swamps. Its crooked branches 
are employed by tho Chinese as anchors and 
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MANGO. 

nidders for their junks, and tribes in the 
Archipelago, live on the pith of the seeds, 
boiled with fish or cocoanut milk. Its 
leaves are eaten as a vegetable. 

MANGKASAR, a name of the Macassar 
race. See Bugi, India. Macassar. Minahassa. 

MANGKUDU Maxay. Morinda um- 
bellata, used extensively as a red dye 
throughout the Archipelago. ' 

MANGLES, Ross Donelly was born in 
1801, and obtained his appointment as a 
writer in the Civil Service in Bengal, in 
April 1819 and after various offices in Oc¬ 
tober 1837, he became officiating Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Judicial 
and Revenue Departments, and ofliciating 
Private Secretary to the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal in the same departments, in 1838, 
a temporary member of the Sudder Board of 
Revenue. At the general election of 1841 
be was returned for the borougli of Guild¬ 
ford. He was chosen again, in Jnl 3 % 1847 ; 
in 1862 and 1857. Mr. Manglos’^career in 
India was marked by ability and vigour. 
He contributed some able articles to the 
JEdinhurgh Reviev) on India and Indian 
affairs, and is the author of a Vindication 
of the Honourable East India Company and 
their 'Government of Bengal from the 
Attacks of Messrs. Richards and Crawfnrd,” 
published in 1830. For many years a Director 
of the East India Company of which he was 
Chairman in 1857. In Parliament Mr. 
Mangles was a strong Liberal and supported 
the Ballot, the admission of Jews to Parlia¬ 
ment, and the abolition of Church rates. 

MANGLT. See India. 

MANGLIBTTA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Maguoliaceoa, M. 
glauoa, has a wdiite solid wood, which is 
largely employed in Java, and is supposed to 
prevent the decay of corpses put into coffins 
made of it.— Eng. Oyc. Hog. Vcg. King. 

MANG-MO, a name of Bamo, a frontier 
town in the Shan territory, between Yunnan 
and Bur mall. It has the Pu-long tribes on 
the Ka-khyen around it. See India. 

MANGO. Mangifera indica, Lin. 


Manga; 

Mal. 

Am, I)UK. 

Hind, 

Ampullum, 

it 

Sans. 

Careo, 

Guz. 

Amra, 

Maam pal lam, 

Tam. 

Ma-muan, 

Siam. 

Mamedi pandoo, 

Tkl. 


Flowers, 


Aam ka phool, 

I)UK. 

Maam poo. 

Tam. 

Thayet, 

Burk. 

Mamidi poo, 

Tel. 

Amra, 

Sanb. 




The mango tree, now so extensively culti¬ 
vated, is said to have been brought into 
India by Ravana, from Ceylon. There are 
many varieties of this fimit in India. Some of 
the most esteemed sorts are the Alphonso, 


MANGO. 

Raspberry, Doriah, Maghrabab and the 
Mazagong. The practice of engrafting the 
mango, was first introduced at Madras, by 
Dr. James Anderson, who improved it in 
so great a degree as to have gained it, and 
perhaps, justly, the title of the finest of all 
Indian fruits. Rumphius is of opinion that 
mangoes heat the blood and produce exan¬ 
thematous affections. When ripe, it is served 
up at dessert, and when green, is used for 
making preserves, pickles, tavts, &c. The 
mango may be procured twice iu the year 
in Bombay. Propagation may easily be 
effected by seed and cuttings, &c., but the 
process is slow, as a tree thus raised will 
not bear fruit before the 5th or 6 th year, 
whereas those that are* grafted produce in 
the 2nd or 3rd, although it is injurious to 
the tree to let it boar so early, and the blos¬ 
soms should be removed. Young grafts will 
sometimes, indeed very often, blossom the 
first season they are removed, but if allow¬ 
ed to bear fruit, it checks them for a length 
of time after. A mango graft may be ap¬ 
plied at any time of the year, but the 
stock must be kept continually moist by 
watering. When the graft and stock have 
become united, the former must be par¬ 
tially divided by a noteb with a sharp 
knife: this may be done after six weeks 
have elapsed from the time of its first being 
united : a second cutting may be effected a 
fortnight later, and the complete removal 
from the parent tree at the expiration of nine 
or ten weeks. After this, remove the graft 
into the shade for a fortnight longer, when 
it may be put into the spot where it is to 
remain. A graft tree never attains the size 
of a seedling, neither will it continue to live 
or bear so long, and it is doubted if the seed 
of a graft mango would produce the same 
fruit, whereas a seedling often does so. The 
time that a seedling takes to produce fruit is 
the great objection to this mode of rearing 
trees: nevertheless a young tree of three 
years old might have one of its branches 
brought into blossom by ringing; this.would 
enable the cultivator to judge if the tree was 
worth preserving or not. The Maghrabah 
variety is of a greenish tinge inside when 
ripe, and by far the largest of the whole, 
being thi*ee times the size of an Alphonso 
and it ripens the last. When the graft is 
planted out, it requires only a moderate 
proportion of care, cleaving the ground of all 
weeds, and removing any buds that shew 
themselves. Within the space from the 
ground to where the first branches are to 
rise from, all superflaons and weak shoots 
should be removed, more particularly those 
from the centre of the tree, as also all 
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that trail on the ground, unless 
required for grafting from. The tree is 
better for being pruned, and whenever the 
interior of a tree rnay contain fiupertluoas 
branches or wlien there is not sufficient room 
for the growth of the young and fruit bear¬ 
ing shoots, a clear space must be provided,— 
and this can only he done by pruning. The 
best time for this operation is soon after the 
tree has done bearing fruit. No old and de¬ 
cayed wood should be allowed to remain, and 
great care must be taken to remove, on the 
first appearance, the “ borers,” should they 
indicate their presence by their appearance 
on the bark. When trees are old and have 
ilioir bark injured, it must be all cleared 
away^ and the parts covered with a composi- 
tioTi. One mode of propagating by slips or 
cuttings is thus described; take slips from 
thp healthy branch of a mango tree, at 
least two feet long, taking care to cut it one 
inch above the joint at the top and the same 
below thp joint at the bottom. The cuttings 
will not all be equal, as in some branches 
the joints are short and in others long. The 
thickness of the slip is to bo from three quar¬ 
ters to three inches in diameter. Half the 
lepgth of the slip is to bo slightly punctured 
with an awl, and then inserted into the 
ground to that depth (half of the slip) per¬ 
fectly perpendicular, and then make a knob 
at the top of the slip with plain oowdung, 
^ffie cuttings must bo well watered in such a 
manner as to keep up an uuiuterruptod 
moisture in the ground; and moreover the 
cuttings are to be well shaded, and the cover¬ 
ings only to be removed by degrees as the 
plants attain leaves and strength, and not to 
be transplanted on any account until the 
next monsoon. The slips begin to bud within 
a month generally,but sometimes take a much 
longer period. In all cases the punctures 
are ipdispcusably necessaiy, to admit of root 
fibres being thrown out from them. 

The tree and its fruit may both be improved, 
if, during the cold season, the ground is dug 
all^ round the roots, and by the addition of a 
suitable quantity of good old manure. The 
seed will only grow when fresh, and seldom 
after six weeks. Tenasserim mangoes are 
notoriously inferior. There arc two ditferoat 
spooies, Mangifora indica, and M. sjlvatica, 
both pf which the natives say grow wild, 
and several varieties are cultivated in the 
Provinces. The finest is a variety from 
Siapi, which produces a large fruit with a very 
thin stone. The mango fruit is very plentiful 
throughout Pegu, but more especially in the 
Thamwaddy and Toungoo distnets. Man¬ 
goes are often dried before they are ripe, after 
having been cub in slices and, then, ajre called 


MANGOSTEEN. 

amehur.” The kernels are also occasion* 
ally eaten.— Towell^ Faulkner, lilddelL Ain-^ 
sUe*s Mat. Mad. p. 220 and 260 quoting Jtioa- 
phius tom. 1, Cap. XXI, p. 95. Mason,^ 
McClclla^ul. 

MANGO BIRD. The bright yellow Oriole. 
MANGO FISH, a species of Polynemua 
of the Ira wadi and Ganges. P. lougifilis 
Cav. P. paradismus Lin. and P. risua, are 
splendid fish aud favorites with many, aro 
nearly related to the mullets, and the last is 
I'omarkablo for the long filaments to the 
pec.'toral fins.— Mason. 

MANGO GINGER. Curcuma amada. 
MANGOII. Hind. Au edible Himala¬ 
yan root. 

MANGOLD. See Chcnopodiaccm. 
MANGO-PEEL, dried mango, the Am 
chur; or am khusk, or ambusi, Hind, dried 
mangoes.— Poivell, Handhooh, p. 838. 

MANGO PICKLES, are much in use, 
amongst both Europeans aud natives. 
Take about 800 green mangoes, divide into 
two, and dry in the sun for thi'e© days: 
Take of 

Turmeric,... 4-| oz. I Salt,.. 6 lbs. 

Garlic, ... 3| ,, \ Mustard, ... 1| oz. 

and coriander seed toasted oz. l-J-: mix tho 
spices together, and lay the mixture in alter¬ 
nate layers with the mangoes; and add 9 oz, 
of gingolly oil. The green fruit of tho mango 
is used for making chabuies, pickles and cur¬ 
ries. Mangoes when full grown are out into 
slices, dried in the sun and preserved, and 
they form au article of commerce ; used in 
acidulating currios, mulligatawnies, &c.— 
HerJdots. Jafreif^ 

MANGOSTANA G^yAl^OGIA. See Dyes, 
also Gamboge. In. 

MANGOSTANA HifiortELLA, Desroms. 
Syn. of Hebradeudrou gambogioidos. Gra¬ 
ham. 

MANGOSTEEN. Eng. Garoinia mau- 
gostaua. Linn. 

Manggis, Bali. JdV. M.\lay. I Mangii, Su^« 

Manggiista, „ 1 Maeggisi, BUg£. 

Monggoa, Lam. | 

The mangosteon plant belongs to tho na¬ 

tural order Clusiacem or Guttiferw, a small 
natural order of exogenous plants, inhabit¬ 
ing the hotter parts of tropical countries in 
both the Old and New World. Their fruit 
is succulent, juicy, aud in many cases re¬ 
sembling a large apple or orange. Tho plant 
is about the size of a cherry tree and v^ry 
handsome. It grows in perfection as far as 
14® N. of the equator and 7 ® south of it. 
A congenial proportion of heat and moisture 
throughout the year seems much more re¬ 
quisite than soil or^atitude on the successful 
growth of tliis fruit. Malaya’s nectared 



MANGROVES. 


MANGU. 


mangoBteen, is tsruly a dolicioas fruit, and is 
by many esteemed as the most palatable 
of known fruits. It is cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent in Mergfui and Tavoy and 
it has been successfully introduced into 
the Travancore province and both the nut¬ 
meg and the mangosteen, have been intro¬ 
duced with singular success at Ceylon, while 
their cultivation has entirely failed in Bengal. 

Bontius thus describes thus delicious fruit. 

Cedant Hesperii Iong:e hinc, mala aurea frnctus. 

** Ambrosia pascit Maiigostam, et uectare Divos.** 

The mangosteen has never been seen in a 
fresh state in Europe. It becomes ripe, iu 
Mergui, early inlMa^y. •—Craw/iirirsDidiouart/, 
p. 2G5, jlfasou^s Teiuiffnerim, Bontkcs Hist. 
Nat. Ind. Onent. t. vii. 27, p. 115, quoted in 
St. Johns Indian Archipelago, Vol. I- p. 77. 
See Olusiacesa ; Gareinia mangostana. 

MANGO TOPES, groves of the Mango 
tree, very numerous throughout all India.— 
Tr. Hind., Vol, I. p. 36G. 

MANGO DSTE. Fr. Herpestes. 
MANGO, WILD. Eno. Syn. of Spondias 
mangifera, Pees. 

MANGROVES, are plants, shrubs and 
trees, of the natural order Rhizophoruceoe, of 
Lindloy, and in the East Indies, the principal 
of them are 

Bruiguiera caryopbyl- Carallia lancemfolia. 

loldea. „ lucida. 

„ cylindrica. „ zeylanica. 

,, oriopetala, „ candollianua. 

»• gynniorhiza, Khizopbora ooujugata. 

„ njdlabarlca. „ manglo. 

„ parviflora. • „ mucronnta. 

11 rheedii, Cerops Roxburghianus. 

Carallia garcinifolia. Kandelia Rheedii. 

Mangroves abound on the coasts of tbo 

Bay of Bengal of the Indian Islands and at 
the mouth of the Indus. In the W. Indies, 
coi*dag 0 is made of the bark of a speoies of 
mangrove, which is hence called Rope Man¬ 
grove. Its bark has been used for tanning 
purposes, for which it is probably more 
suitable than for cordage. The species of 
mangrove most abundant along the Teuasse- 
nm shores furnishes a hard and durable tim¬ 
ber. This species is easily distinguished 
from its associates, for it drops no roots from 
i ts branches, but the trunk for half its height 
is divided into numerous roots, like a 
small bamboo pavilion. The black or com¬ 
mon mangrove, the Rhizophora mangle, is a 
tree attaining an altitude of from 30 to 50 
feet, and occupying marshy situations in the 
vicinity of the city. Almost every part of 
this mangrove—the bark, roots, and the 
fruit more particularly-—abounds in an as-* 
tringent principle, which is successfully ap¬ 
plied to the purposes of tannmg and dyeing. 
For tanning leather, nets and sails the man¬ 


grove is said to be infinitely superior to oak 
bark^^completiug in six weeks an operation 
which with the latter occupies at least six 
months, and sole-leather so tanned is said 
to be more durable than any other. Tho 
bark and leaves, wluch contain nearly as 
much tanning as the oak, are made use of iu 
the West Indies, as well as in Sind and 
other parts of Asia. 3.713 piculs of mangrove 
bark, valued at £819, were shipped from 
Shanghae, one of the Chinese ports, in 1849. 
Rhizophira mangle which grows in tbeindian 
Archipelago, is used iu tanning, and its wood 
gives a red dye. The tree forms a striking 
feature iu the physical geography of the Ar¬ 
chipelago as it does indeed of all tropical 
countries, for a belt of it as deep os the- 
reaclj of the lido is always found wherever- 
there is a shallow and muddy shore.. The- 
tree rises to the height of forty or fifty feet 
and is invariably found iu such situations, 
constituting a dense, and almost iripenetrable 
forest. Each tree stands on a cradle of'its; 
own roots from five to six feet high, bare ^ 
low water but as tho trade rises covered so-, 
as to give tho appearance of trees growing 
in tho sea. Mangrove jungle is the favorite 
resort of innsquito.s and crocodiles, and 
aflbrds a convenient and almost inacceaible 
retreat to pirates. Tlie bark of Rhizophora 
mangle, is used in the East and West 
Indies to dye chocolate color. This was 
one of the colors introduced by Dr. Ban¬ 
croft, and for the exclusive use of which, 
ho obtained an Act of Parliament. It is 
procured in plenty at Arracan, in Malabar, 
and at Singapore, and as it is often imported 
for tanning, can be readily enough obtained 
if found valuable to the home dyer. The 
bark of a small tree from the mangrove 
swamps is used by the Tavoy women in dye¬ 
ing red, but Mr, Mason thinks only as a mor¬ 
dant. Rhizophora gymnorrhiza, the Kayu api- 
I api of tho Malays, is used for fuel in the Indian 
Archipelago. The cuttings of the black nmn- 
grove or Rhizophora (uppu poniia), as of the 
white mangrove, the Aviceniiia tomentosa 
(Mada cbettu) and of the Souneratia are 
used for firewood at Masullpatara, Man¬ 
grove bark sells at Singapore, for tanning 
leather, nets, and cloth, 9d. per lbs. 3-133^. 
—Eoyle Fib, Fl.<, p. 301. Mason. Crawfurd^ 
p. 266. Cat. Exh. 18G2. * See Mangrove^ 

; also Rhizophora. ^ 

MANGRUR. Hmi). Panienm antidoialo. 
MANGU SUNDA. Garciuia mangos- 
tana. Linn. 

MANGU, this wood and the ati ati, tba 
kraminan, the pnrwo-kuning and several 
other woods are employed as timber at Sin¬ 
gapore. . , 
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MANIAM. 

SuND.. Manffosfcin. 

MANGUIAN, the nam^ applied in Min- 
d&ro to the aboriginal tribes occupying the 
interior of that island. The Mangaianes are 
amild and ill used people, but so little ad¬ 
vanced in civilization, that European visitors, 
who have not had opportunities of personal 
communication with the Bangan, often leave 
the island with the impression, that they 
are only a more savage variety of the same 
race.— Jmir, hid, Ardi, had, p. 138. See 
Mindoro. 

MANGUSTA JAVANICA, the mongoos 
of Java. See Herpestes, Mongoos, Viver- 
ridsB. 

MANH ? Hind. Mash, Phaseolus radiatns. 

MANI Sans, literally precious stone. In 
Thibet, long dykes covered with slate slabs, 
engraved, with the words “ Om mani Padmi 
cm* or waHs 6 feet in height and 4 to 8 
in breadth, but their length varies much 
more considerably, the largest is 2,200 feet 
long on the road leading from the banks of 
the Indus to Leh. They are generally of 
loose stones, and have flag staffs at their 
ends. They are often of mingled heaps of 
broken things which are raised up in nota¬ 
ble places and lulls, as objects of peculiar 
veneration. O’ra is an often occurring woini 
amongst buddhist Thibetans in the prayer 
Om! mani padma, Om Mani in Hebrew 
means “ my portion.** In passing these 
Mani, the Lad aki keep them on the right hand. 
Tlie same is done in passing raonasteiies. 

MANI. Hind. A weight (agricultural) 
= 6^ maunds. 

MANI, a Persian of the time of Shapor. He 
pretended to be the Paraclete promised in the 
fourteenth chapter of John, and soon estab¬ 
lished a sect, but was persecuted by Shapor, 
on which he fled to Eastern Tartary. While 
there, he engaged in drawing and produced 
a great many extraordinary figures which 
his followers, on his return, believed were 
given to him in heaven, where he informed 
them he had spent the time during his re¬ 
treat. His religion is known to Europeans 
as the Maniohean, a mixture of magian and 
hindu. Christian patriarchs and Bishops, 
followed him. He blended with his doctrine 
the metempsychosis and the two principles 
df Zertusht. He was put to death by Bah- 
ram Goar about A. D. 420. Sir W, Jones 
however gives the date 242 as that of king 
Shapor of Peisia.—Jo^r, hid. Arch,, No, 8, 
Vol. V. August 1861. Chasid's Hindoostan, 
p. 271. Sir W, JoneSy Vol. V. p. 600. Moeheiniy 
Bed, nut, Vol. I. c. V. SocraL Sehol.Idt L, 
0 . xxii. 

MANIAM. In the (iouth of India, lauds 
held rent free or under easy conditions. Pro- 


MANILLA. 

fessor Wilson traces it from Manya, Sanscrit, 
respectable. It is probably from Inara, 
arabic, gift. 

MANl-GRAMMAM. See Jews. 

MANIHAR, Maniar, or Manniar, a maker 
of glass bracelets worn by women, a jeweller. 

MANIHOT STARCH. Sel Cassava ma¬ 
nioc. 

MANIHOT UTILLISSIMA, Pohl. 

Janipha manihot, Kth. | Cassava manioc. 

This plant is used in Guiana, Mexico and 
Brazil, for the preparation of a drink, called 

Piwore, Guiana. Aipy, Brazil. 

OuycoD, „ Kaviaraku, „ 

Masato, Mexico. 

which is prepared similarly to maize and Al- 
garoba “ cliirca** and Ava. 

MANIK. Hind. Amethyst. 

MANIKIAM. Tel. Carbuncle. 

MANIKHVALA, a small village 40 miles 
from the Jhelum on the high road from 
Attok to Lahore, a little more than half way 
between Attok and the town of Jhilum. It 
is built on the ruins of a very ancient city of 
unknown origin, but its position and the 
abundance of coins found in the ruins, ad¬ 
mits of the assumption that it must have been 
the capital of all the country between the 
Indus and Hydaspes, a country which the 
ancients knew by the name of Taxila, and 
of which, frequent mention is made in the 
history of Alexander. It has buddhist topes 
one of which was opened by general Court 
and subsequently explored by general Ven¬ 
tura. One tope exists at Usman Khatir, in the 
basin of the Indus and another at Peshawur. 
—Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 31. See Afghan¬ 
istan ; Inscriptions, Tope. 

MANIKYA RAI. See Inscriptions. 

MANIKYAVA-CHAKAR, a devotee of 
Siva, a poet. 

MANILA, Maleal. Aspalathus Indica, 
Syn. of Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl, 
MANILA NUNA, Anglo-Tel. Oil of 
Arachis hypogaea. Ground nut oil. 

MANILLA. The capital of Luzon, and 
of the Spanish Indies, one of the largest of 
the Philippine Islands, and the seat of 
the Spanish Government in the east, is situ¬ 
ated in lat. 14® 36* N. long 121® E. Ma¬ 
nilla is on the right bank of the river* It 
was founded in 1681, and in 1851 contained 
a population of 150,000. In 1762, Roya 
surrendered and transferred the island to the 
British. It is a large city and oonvenieut 
for trade, the adjacent country producing 
excellent indigo, sugar, tobacco, and hemp 
for cordage. During the months of June, 
July and August, febrile cpmplaints are oomi 
mon. Manilla Bay is a large inlet in the 
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MANILLA HEMP. 

Aonib-Wesfc coast of Luzon, about 22 miles 
in extent each way: the city of Manilla 
stands on its eastern shore, about 25 miles 
from the entrance. The land on both sides 
of the bay is high. Here cock-fighting is 
carried to . a passion unknown elsewhere. 
Every Manilla Indian has a game cock upon 
his shoulder, or tucked under his arm, or 
occasionally perched on bis head ; and when 
two men meet they will speak a few words, 
squat down, and allow their respective birds, 
who have meanwhile been bristling up with 
warlike ardour, to take a few quiet pocks at 
each other, which seem to refresh them amaz¬ 
ingly, and without further comment each 
will go on bis way, and each cock resume a 
peaceful attitude. Yet as there is a tax on 
cock fighting it is unlawful to allow the cocks 
to come to a regular pitched battle, excepting 
at the proper certified cockpits; the same with 
gambling out of the licensed houses : and half 
the convicts that are seen working on the 
roads in chains are doing so for the grave of¬ 
fence of fighting their cocks, or playing 
‘ monte’ in unlicensed places, by the roadside, 
or anywhere but at a government establish¬ 
ment. These establishments are numerous. 
Every village has at least one, and in Manilla 
there are several. The principal saints’ days 
and Sunday afternoons are the favourite 
cockfighting times. The cocks are spurred 
with bright pieces of steel, about three inches 
long, and as sharp as the best razor—generally 
made out of old razors; and frequently both 
birds lie dead at the same moment. Some* 
times an accidental blow from the inferior 
bird settles the question, for the spurs are 
deadly, and do not need much repetition to 
become effective. In general, the handsomer 
bird is the vanquished and the lesser and 
meaner-looking the hero and victor. The In¬ 
dians are very cruel. Often they pluck a 
beaten cock alive, in revenge at his having 
losttihough the poor brute has been the petted 
and constant companion of his master for 
months before, and has learnt all the ways 
which domestic animals do learn when in 
hourly contact with man. Cholera occurred 
in Manilla in 18l9 ,—Literary Gazette, See 
Pearls. Sulphur. 

MANILLA CIGARS. See Cheroots. 
MANILLA DRAGON CANES. These 
white and brown canes of commerce are 
supposed to be made from the stem of the 
Calamus draco, the dragons’ blood palm. 
See Calamus, Cane, Dragon Cane. 

MANILLA GRAM, Enq. nut of Araebis 
hypoga9a. 

MANILLA HEMP. 

Abaca, Tao, 

La mot, Bisata. 


MANILLA HEMP. 

The Musa textilis plant, which yields this 
hemp, was formerly introdneed by Dr. Rox« 
bourgh into the Northern Circars, and during 
the administration of Lord Harris, Colonel, 
now Sir George Balfour obtained for Madras 
a supply of its roots. It is a native of the 
Philippine Islands where there are several 
varieties known under different names. The 
Abaca brava, the wild abaca, is called by 
the Bicoles, agotai, but the fibres of the 
mountain abaca only serve for making ropes, 
which are called by them Agotag” 
“Amoquid.” The Sagig and “ Laquis” of 
the Bisaya are other varieties. Rumphius 
states that* the Malay name of the “ Laquis*' 
is Pissang utan,” which means wild plan¬ 
tain, it is called in Amboyna Kula abbal; 
in Ternate “Fana;” and in Mindinao 
“ Coffo also the cloth made from it. The 
“ abaca” is abundant in the volcanic region 
of the Philippine Islands from Luzon to 
Mindinao, as also in the neighbouring 
Islands as far south as the Moluccas. It 
therefore extends from the equator to 
20 ® North, and may, probably, be easily 
cultivated in Travancore, Arracan, Assam 
and Northern Circars. The mode of making 
this hemp at Manilla is to strip the plant, 
which has been cut down, of its outer 
covering, to rip that outer covering into 
slips the whole length, and, taking one end 
of the slip in one hand, and with the other 
pressing the slip firmly down on a piece of 
board by a strong broad-bladed knife, like a 
butcher’s knife, and called there a halo, drag 
the slip through under pressure and thus 
.scrape off the pulpy parts and leave the 
fibres, which is the hemp. Wooded districts 
and good soil are there considered favor¬ 
able, and the best hemp comes from 
latitudes south of Manilla, and from seve¬ 
ral islands as far as the 10th degree. 
The “Abaca” should be cut when 18 
months old, just before its flowering or 
fructification appears, at which period the 
fibjres are shorter and finer and they are said 
to become weaker afterward. It is cut near 
the roots, and the leaves cut off first before 
their expansion : it is then slit open longi¬ 
tudinally and the sheathing layers removed, 
as it is from them that the fibres are formed 
as in all the plantains. The fibres from the 
outer layers are harder and stronger, and 
form the “bandala” of commerce, which is 
employed in the fabrication of cordage. The 
finer fibres from the inner layers are called 
lupis, and the “ nipis” and other delicate 
fabrics are made from them; while the inter¬ 
mediate layers produce the “ tupos” which 
are made into cloths and gauzes of different 
degrees of fineness and four yards long, and 
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niilverflftHy tised fts clotbiiig. When 
well scraped, shaken and washed, the fibres 
require to be dried and picked, and those for 
c^dage reqnire no further preparation, but 
the fibres to be employed by the weavers, are 
made up into a bundle and made soft and 
pliant by beatings with a wooden mallet, 
their ends are .then gummed together as 
is done with pine apple fibre, and they are 
rolled up for the loom. The stuffs, when 
woven are soaked in warm water, (or lime 
water) for 24 hours, after which they are 
soaked in cold water then put into rice 
water and lastly washed as before^ by which 
means they acquire lustre, softness and a 
white colour. Some are dyed into blue or 
red colours, some are embroidered : and they 
seem in Europe to be confounded with grass 
clotb. Manilla rope was sold in England at 
a nett price of £32 per ton, on the average 
of the ten years prior to 1852 ; but it rose 
in that year to £44 and £50 for the aver¬ 
age kinds, and in the rise in 1854 it was 
quoted at £70 to £70. Dr. Oxley of Singa¬ 
pore states that the Musa textilis grows 
freely in Singapore.— Royle^ Fibrous plants. 
See Musa textilis. 

MANILLA NOONA, Tftti. Ground-Nut 
Oil, the oil of the Arachis hypogtea, or Ma- 
nilla-nut, which yields the Ground-nut or 
Manilla nut oil or Ground-nut Ojl. 

MANILLA TAMARIND, Inga dulcis, 
Willde. 

MANI MAHES, a holy lake, beyond the 
Ravi. 

MANI-MAL, See Kandeh Rao. 

MANI-MANI. Malay. Beads, 

MANIMANOTI- ? Ground Nuts. 

Earth-nuts. 

MANIOC or Manioca and arrowroot are 
both rather extensively grown, in the mari¬ 
time provinces of Ceylon, the former being 
inferior in quality to that grown in the West 
India islands. From the manioca, the Sin- 
galese prepare A fine flour resembling arrow- 
root, but much sweeter and far more nour¬ 
ishing. Boiled or baked with milk it forms 
a most delicious meal partaking of the 
nature of a rich custard. See Arrowroot, 
Cassava, Climate. 

’ MANI-OOPOO. Tel. Potash. 

MANl-PASUPU, Tel. Coscinium fenes- 
tratum, Coleh. 

MANIPUR, lies to the south of the Naga 
districts eastward of the Kuki area and on 
the drainage of the Ira wadi. Munnipore 
is, from its connection with the British Go¬ 
vernment, and from the tribes around it all 
admitting ite supremacy, the most important 
of the Hill States on the South Bast of 
BengaL Lying between latitude 23® 50’ 


MANIPUR. 

and 25® 30* north, and longitude 93® 10^ 
and 94® 30* east, the mountain tract in ques¬ 
tion is bounded on the north and west by the 
British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
on the east by the Kubbo valley now subject 
to Bnrmah. To the north-east and south, the 
boundary is not well defined, and would 
much depend upon the extent to which the 
Munnipore government might spread its in¬ 
fluence amougst the hill tribes in those di¬ 
rections, b^it in the north-east, it may be de¬ 
noted by a line drawn north from the north¬ 
western corner of the Kubbo valley until It 
strikes the Assam boundary, and in the south 
by one drawn west from the source of the 
Numsailung river, the fixed south-east boun¬ 
dary, till its junction with the Tooyai river. 

Of the space comprised in these bounds, 
the valley of Munnipore occupies nearly the 
centre. It is called by the Munnipore 
people, “Mei-lei-thei-pak.” The Burmese call 
it Ka-the, the Bengalees Moglai, and As¬ 
samese Mekle. The area of the whole terri¬ 
tory is about 7,000 square miles, and that of 
the central valley about 650. Much of the 
valley is at all seasons, covered with water. 
It seems indeed at one time to have formed a 
large lake, and the piece of water in the 
south, called the Logtak, appears to be the 
unfilled, but rapidly filling, remnafrt of it. 
From the most credible traditions, the valley 
appears originally to have been occupied by 
several tribes, the principal of which were 
named Koomul, Looaug, Moirang and 
Meithei, all of whom came from different 
directions. For a time, the Koomul appear 
to have been the most powerful, and after its 
declension, the Moirang tribe. 

Of the population, composed of different 
classes, the principal is theMei-thei, next the 
Phoong-nai, after whom the Teng-knl, the 
Ay ok-pa, the Kei, the Loeo and Mussulman. 
The Mei-thei population is divided into four 
parts called “ PunnaH,” which are designat¬ 
ed in the order of their seniority ‘'Ka- 
phum,” “ Lai phum,” “ Ahull-oop” and 
“ Nihar-oop.” The Loee population consists 
of people who pay tribute, and is considered 
so inferior that the name Mei-thei is not given 
to it. The marshes of the south in the vici¬ 
nity of the Logtak afford a retreat to seiyenta 
of a formidable size, and the whole valfej^ of 
Munnipore is much infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active, 
and bold, a.s the Tanglei. It is fond of as¬ 
cending bamboos, along the braticbea of 
which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordinary 
height upon the object of its anger. Its bite 
is said to bo mortal. This, added to its great 
activity and fierceness, makes the Tanglei an 
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objeot of much dreacj. The Manipuri native 
tribee lie on the south of the valley of Assam. 
They are the 


Manipnri, 

Songnu, 


Kapwi, 

Koreng, 


Marara, | and 

Champhung j Luliuppu. 

They are bounded on the east by the 
ShAn of the Kyndnayn, and on the N., S., 
and W. by the Naga and Heuma. Indeed it 
may be doubted whether there is any 
marked transition from the Manipuri tribes 
and dialects to those of the southern Naga, 
on the one side, and tliose of the Yuma range 
and the Blue Mountains on the other. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the 
valley of Manaipore, in the west, are known 
under the general appellation of Naga and 
Kooki. In Munnipore they are all embraced 
in the term Hau, but Koupooee, Qnoireng, 
Khongjai, Kamsol, Anal-Narafau; Aimole, 
Kom, Koireng, ‘ Cheeroo, Ghote, Pooroom, 
Muntuk, Karnm, Murriiig, Tangkool, Loo- 
boopa, Mon, Muram, Miyang-khang, Gnamei 
are the names in use amongst Muniipori 
to distinguish the principal tribes, though 
each of these tribes has a distinctive 
name of its own, often quite different from 
the Muniipor one. McCulloch's Records Go¬ 
vernment of India^ Foreign Department pp- 
10,34,41. Latham's Descriptive Ethnology. 
See India, Kuki, Singlipo. 

MANIS AURITA. Hodgson, 


MANJI MAKAM. 

lower Himalayas and NepJ. It walks v/ 
its fore-feet bent over,and with its back con¬ 
versely curved. It l^ves on injects, the white 
ant, but cannot be kept alive in Captivity.— 
Jcrdon. 

MANISA, the hindu goddess of serpents. 
See Manasa. 

MANISAU LEBAH, MaIat. Myrrh. 
MANISURUS GRANULARIS. Liw. 

Peltophorus granulans, I Principal!, HiNDr 

Bea-uv. I ' 

A plant of the south of India used in me¬ 
dicine. 

MANIYAM. Ab. Maniyamu. Karn, Mad. 
In the Dravidian countries, a revenue office, 
an enam land ; a gifted land. 

MANJA, the middle parts of the Baree 
Doab. A tract lying between Lahore and the 
river Ghana. See Abali. Manjha. 

MANJA CADAMBOO. ? Tam ? In Tra- 
vaneore, a wood of a light yellow colour: 
used for packing cases. Col. Frith, 

MANJAGI, £[al. Tam. Tel. Adenanthera 
pavonina.— Linn, Willd. Its seeds are used 
as a weight of four grains, for weighing dia¬ 
monds and gold. 

MANJANIK. See Luristan. 

MANJA PAVATI, Tam. Momordica oha- 
rantia. 

MANJAPU MARAM, Hort. Mal. Njo- 

tanthes arbor-tristis. 

MANJELLA CUA, Hort. Mal. Ourouma 


M, Javanica, Blyth. | M. pentadacfcyla, Hodgson, 
Scaly ant eater, Sikkim. 1 Ling-li, Chin. 

This manis occurs in Sikkim and extends 
thence through the, Indo-Chinese countries 
into China itself, the Chinese name means 
the jungle carp. It is sold in the markets of 
Canton, where its flesh is considered excel¬ 
lent and its scales medicinal.— Jerdon, 

MANIS JAVANICA. Demarest, 

M. loucura, Blyth. I Chum or scaly hill borer, 

Pangolin, Jav. 1 LingU or hill carp, Chin. 

Chuu-shau-cap, Chin. | 

Inhabits Burmab, the Malayan peninsula 
and islands of the Archipelago. 

MANIS PENTADACTYLA. Linn, 


M. orassioaudata, Qriff, 

H. macroura, Pesm. 

M. brachyura, Erxleh. 

Indian scaly ant eater, 
Bajar-kit, Hind. Sans. 
Kat Pohu, Beno. 

Bajra kapta, „ „ 

Sillu; Sal; Sallu, Hind. 
Sukun-khor, „ 

•Armoi, Kol. 


I M. laticaudata, Illeg. 

M. inaurita, Hodgs. 
Pangolinus typus, Less, 

Shalraa Baori, Peng. 
Ban-rohu, Dekh, 

Kauli mab, Mahb. 

Kowli manjra, „ 

' KhssoH manjur, „ 
Keyot-mach, RuNOHiiE. 
Aluva, Tel. 


This manis, or Indian scaly ant eater, the 
GOmmon pangolin, is 26 inches long, tail 18 
inches. It is nowhere abundant but is found 
u^oughout the whole of India, and into the 


louga. 

MANJERA, a tributary to the Godavery, 
rises lat. 18® 44’, Ion. 75® 30’ runs S. B., 
S. W., into Godavery.’ Length, 330 m. It 
receives the Thairnya, 95 m; Narinja, 75 m; 
Munnada, 100 m. About 11,000 sq. ro, 
are drained while flowing through arid gra¬ 
nitic plains, it furnishes but a scanty addi¬ 
tion of water, except durijig the rainy season. 
The Godavery receives the Wein-Ganga 439 
miles, Manjera 330 miles; Puma 160 miles; 
Paira 105 miles, Inderaottee 140 miles*—130 
square miles are drained, by the Godavery 
which has the towns of Rajahmuudry and 
Coringa at its embouchure. 

MANJHA, or the middle land, is the SjUk 
I country and people around Lahore. It^^| 
I term applied to the southern part of the.^^l 
Doab, near Lahore and Amritsir, but 
includes all the Sikh people north of^H 
Sutlej. Ganj-i-bar, is a bald tract in.Hi 
central dorsal plateau in tbe Manja.or middle 
part of tbe Baree Doab. The soil of the 
Ganj-i-bar is intensely arid, often saline and 
produces only sal, and some salsolaoeona 
plants with a few bushes of jhand. 

MANJHL A boatn^^, master of e tniAOf 
or cargo, boat on the Ganges. *. 
MANJIMABAM. SeelhdiA. 
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,, MANGE^SAR,' 

kALEAt. Morinda tomen- 

jSuj^IRIKA, Sans. Ocymnm basilicum. 
’ MANJISTHA, Sans, also Munjeet, also 


Chp-mnnjeet, Hind. Bnbia cordifolia, E. 
ianctorum Maddar. 

MAKJITH. Hind. Maddar, Rubia mun* 


jista. 

MAN- JITTI, Tam, Hind. Rubia cordifolia, 
jAnn, Maddar. 

MANJITTI VAYR, Tam. Root of Rubia 
cordifolia. 

MANKA. In the 8th century, hindu phy- 
Ricians went to Baghdad,and practised at the 
hospitalel. Two of them named Manka and 
Saleb, were the physicians of Harun-ur- 
Rasbid. 

MANKAH, Hind beads or cut agates, peb¬ 
bles for signet rings. 

MANKADXJ. In Penang, a wood of a 
Brown color, much used for beams. 

MANKARI, nobles, persons entitled to 
fibnor or distinction. 

MANGKASAR, the territory in the island 
of Celebes known to Europe as Macassar. 
Celebes consists of a small irregular central 
area, with four long peninsulas. The two on 
the south are separated by the Gulf of Boni; 
in the Su W. peninsula, two languages are 
f^jSken, the “ Mangkasa” or “ Mangkasara,** 
(of which word the Nethorland capital, 
Maocassar, is only a corruption by the 
Hutch), and the ** Wugi” or “ Bugi*’ which 
originally was more particularly limited to the 
eoast of the Gulf of Boni. North of Macassar, 
in the most western, part of the island, is an¬ 
other people, the “ Mandhar,” who speak a 
third language. On the island of Baton, which 
Bttdiy be regarded as a part of the peninsula 
oast of the Gulf of Boni, a fourth tongue is 
spoken. In the northern peninsula are the 
j^edple speaking the “ Gorontalo” and the 
“ Menado^' languages^ Minahassa is in the 
ttotthem extremity of Celebes, In the interi¬ 
or are a people 'Vrhom the coast tribes call 
Tnraju, who are 6aid to be cannibals, and 
head hunters. This was stated many years 
JMg by Dr. Crawfurd, who says (Yol, i. p. 

** some of the savages of Borneo destroy 
HBr prisoners and devour their flesh. One 
9Hon of Sumatra acquainted with the art 
jHHwritiUg and possessed of books, are well 
BRwn to be cannibals. Atxxong other tribes, 
the skulls of enemies are held as trophies 
round their habitations. Among the people 
of Celebes, when an enemy falls wounded on 
ocme • occasions, they actually devour his 
heart, and there is hardly a warrior of note 
At ebtae time or other has not partaken 
of the hoilnd repast. Dr. Crawfui*d had seen 
eevend whcfiiaddoue so, and oheiiersbn told 


maRgSAsar. 

him it did not differ in taste from the offal of 
a goat or buffalo,’* Macassar is the most no¬ 
torious place in the Eastern Archipelago for 
the Bugi people to run amok. On the aver¬ 
age, one or two occur in the month. It is in 
fact amongst the natives of Celebes, the na¬ 
tional mode of committing suicide, and is 
therefore the fashionable mode of escaping 
diiSSculties. Ten or twenty persons are some • 
times killed and wounded at one of the amok. 
Stabbing and killing at all he meets, the 
amok runner is at last overpowered and 
dies in all the excitement of battle. It is a 
delirious intoxication, a temporary madness, 
absorbing eveiy thought and action. J^cas- 
sar men is a common name of the Bugi race. 
The Macassar people were taught maUomed- 
auism in the early part of the 16th century, 
but the Portuguese arrived A, D. 1525, and 
they embraced Christianity. The Bugi are 
now the great navigators and traders of the 
Eastern Archipelago. In the beginning of 
the western monsoon, they go in great num¬ 
bers to the Arru islands, which is the princi¬ 
pal rendezvous for the people of Cei’am, Go- 
ram, the Ki islands, Tenimber, Baba, and its 
adjacent coast of New Guinea, a distance 
from Macassar of upwards of 1,000 miles, 
and the return cargoes are tortoise-shell, 
mother of pearl shell, pearls, birds of para¬ 
dise, and tripang, the Malay term for all 
the kinds of HolotliuriEe or Sea Cucumbers. 
Of tripang alone, about 14,000 piculs are 
yearly shioped from Macassar, of a value of 
flOOjOOO dollars, or £150,000. It is estimated 
that the annual value of goods carried by the 
Bugi to the Arru islands, from Macassar alone 
is 80,000 dollars, or 200,000 guilders, and of 
those taken to the Arru group from other 
places 20,000 dollars, or 50,000 guilders. 
The Bugi are the most enterprising race of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Although they bear 
some personal resemblance to the Malays, aris¬ 
ing probably from a common origin, in every 
quality, but that of a piratical spirit, they are 
essentially different. Exposed to the same 
temptations, and most skilful and adventur¬ 
ous navigators, they have never adopted the 
occupation of piracy, but abhor and resist 
it, and defend themselves against the Malay 
prahus with the most heroic and desperate 
valour whenever they are attacked, proceed¬ 
ing, if overpowered, to blow np their vessels, 
rather than submit The poorest of these 
hardy islanders is as impatient of a blew asA 
European gentleman; and it is permitted to 
any one to avenge an affront by the death of 
the person who offets it. A more than Spar¬ 
tan training is bestowed on children. The 
lads at the age of fiv'e or six are amoved from 
tkeir parents, Icat they Ali6uld be niade effe* 
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ence, and tbey are not res- 


minate hi ^ 
tored to their family until they are of an age 
to marry. The Bugi are the Phoenicians of 
the Indian Archipelago, and there is not^|i 
coast from fhe northern shores of the Aus¬ 
tralian continent to the Malay peninsula 
where their ships are not habitually seen. 
TheSe adventurers leave their country in the 
beginning of the eastern monsoon on a trad¬ 
ing voyage, and proceed westward until 
they reach Singapore. With vess(|ls of pe¬ 
culiar build, of from forty to fifty tons bur- 
thenj they conduct almost the whole carry¬ 
ing tr^e of the Archipelago. They own 
at least 1,000 ships, the outward cargoes con¬ 
sisting of their own manufacture of cotton 
cloths, English calicos, arrack, Chinese 
gongs, gold dust, edible bird’s nests, tortoise¬ 
shell ; trepang or sea slugs for Chinese epi¬ 
cures, scented woods, coffee, and rice; and 
in spite of the jealous and restrictive policy 
of the Dutch, tliey have greatly contributed 
to diffuse British manufactures tliroughout 
the islands of the Ea,stern Seas.— Professor 
Bihmore Travels^ 97, 99101, Wallace^ ArchU 
jpelafjo i, 174. Qarterhj Review^ No. 222. 

MANKE. Hind. Beads, 

MANKENA or Bandhuka Tel. Penta- 
petes phenicea. L — R. iii. 157. 

MANKI of Chota Nagpore have acquired 
considerable estates, See Kol, 

MANKIL. Tam. Bambusa arundinacea. 
Roxh. 

MANKIR an angel, according to malio- 
medanism, who, with another named Nakir, 
questions the dead as to their life in this 
world. See Mahomedan. 

MANKIRAHA, district, wbich bounds 
Bahawalpoor on the north. 

MAN KUCHU, Benq. Colocasia Indica, 
Roxh. 

MARKUNDAH, a river running in the 
TJmballa district of the N. W. Provinces, 
near Umballa, and near Mustafabad and 
Booreah in the Umballa circle. 

MANKYALA, See Buddha: Manikyala. 

MANMADHA BANA CHETTU. Tel. 
Ixora bbanduca, R.; also Jasrainum sambac, 
Var, this name is given to both these plants. 
Its literal meaning is “ Cupid’s arrow.” 

MANMAKKAL. Tam. men of the fourth 
or servile tribe. 

MANMATHA, the Indian Cupid. He was 
burnt to ashes and revived by Iswara. He 
bas various names. 

MANNA. Eng. Dot. It. Poet. 
Mun;.Turunj^biii, Ax. 


Sbir-khist, Guz. Hind. 
Gambing, Jav. 

Kaput-rimba, Malay. 
Shir-l<khi9t, ^ebs. 

The maxmf of the jsoath of Europe is the 


Kudrat-ul-Halwassa, 
Mwine, Fa 

Maonaescbe, Gsk 


MWA., 

concrete juice of the Onins En«>P«^.i ^ spoci- 
es of ash, the Praxinus oniuii but B. 

gar gavica and P. rotundifolia Ldm. arb 
supposed to yield it. F. florifera, the OAus 
florifera or flowering a^h tree, grows in the 
mountains of the south of France, and P. 
rotundifolia, the Ornus rotnndifolia or round 
leaved manna ash tree, is a native Of Cala¬ 
bria and Sicily. Other sweetish secrctfbiiia 
are exuded by some other plants of thOsb 
regions and are usually considered to b® 
kinds of manna. These appear to be all pro¬ 
duced in warm and dry parts of the wdrld. 
Of the manna obtainable in Central 
several kinds are used in native medicinb. 
One of these in the form of small dark 
grains, is the “ turanjabin,” said to be de¬ 
rived from the Alhagi maurorum; another, 
somewhat whiter, is the “ shirkhist” or 
“ shaklu,” which is believed to be produced 
in Cabul by a species of Praxinu^; and 
lastly, the “ shakar taghar,” which is a 
round cell, resembling in shape a small gall, 
and said to bejproduced by the puncture of ah 
insect on the Calotropis procera, the “ akli|* 
or “ mudar,” it has a sweet taste. 

^ The shir-khist is the best kind known m 
India, and is said to be procured from a tree 
of Kliorasan, perhaps a species of Praxi¬ 
nus ; the Turunjabin, is the produce of 
Alhagi maurorum; the Guzunjbeen, of h 
tamarisk, ‘Shakr-ool-ashur is produced oh 
Calotropis procera, or a kindred species 
and a fifth kind is mentioned as being ob¬ 
tained on an umbelliferous plant. 

The manna of ancient Assyiia (Exod. xvh 
15,31,33 and 35 : Numb. xi. 7,) in Turkisti, 
is called kudrat-ul-lialwassia, or the diviiio 
sweetmeat, is found on the leaves' of the 
dwarf oak, and, also, though less plentifully, 
and scarcely so good, on those of the tama¬ 
risk, (the Tar^, of the Arabs) and on 
several other plants. It is occasionally de¬ 
posited on the sand, and also on rocks and 
stones. The latter is of a pure white colour, 
and appears to be more esteemed than tKe • 
tree manna. It is collected in the early part 
of spring, and again towards the end df 
autumn ; in either case the quality depe| 
upon the rain that may have fallen, o| 
least, on the abundance of the dews, f<| 
the seasons which happen to be quite j 
it is understood, that little or none 3 
tained. Mr, Rich, (Vol. i. p. l 42) seeral 
think this rock product is another kind of 
manna; but Mr. Rassam, considered it toTI^e 
the same, with the simple difference of being 
free from tbe leaves and other impt^itiifi 
taken up with it, when shaken from tHe 
trees or plants. In order to collect the matf- 
ca, people go put befow sunris^ ai " 
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ja&kbed tiiicter 6he oak, larob, ^marisk, 

m3 oilier slinibs, the manna is shaken down 
the branches. The Knrds^ eat it in its 
'natural state as they do bread or dates, and 
their women make it into a kind of paste, 
being in this state, like honey, and it is 
added to other ingredients nsed in prepar* 
ing sweetmeats, of which all oriental nations 
are fond. The manna, is partially cleaned, 
and carried to the market at Mosul in goat¬ 
skins, and there sold in lumps, at the rate of 
4flbs. for about d. But, before using it, 
it is thoroughly cleaned from the fragments 
of leaves and other foreign matter by boil¬ 
ing. In the natural state, it is of a delicate 
white colour, or, as in the time of the 
Israelites, like coriander seed, (Nam. ii. 7) 
and of a moderate but agreeable sweetness, 
and Calmet compares it to condensed honey. 
Burkhardt, however, says it is of a dirty yel¬ 
low colour, slightly aromatic, of an agreea¬ 
ble taste, sweet as honey, and, when eaten 
in any quantity, it is purgative ; ho adds, 
that the time of collecting it lasts six weeks. 
Under the Persian names gaz or gazu a 
glutinous substance, like honey, deposited 
by a small green insect upon the leaves of 
the oak tree is much used for making sweet¬ 
meats in Persia. It is a manna of the 
chemist. Gazanjabin is a manna produced 
on branches of the Tamarix indicus by the 
punctures of the Coccus manna. This is 
often called Arabian manna to distinguish it 
from Tnranjabin Persian manna and from the 
Shir-kistor Khorassan manna and from Sicili¬ 
an manna.— O'Shaug nessy, p. 434. Fowell^ 
Hand Book, Vol. p. 320. Royle III. Him. Bot. 
p. 267. Ferrier Journal. Diod^Sic Book xvii 
Vkap, viii, See Kudrathalvassi, Calotropis. 

'MANAAR. See Adam’s Bridge. 

« MANNAESCHB. Ger. Manna. 

MANNA HEBRAICA, Don. Syn. of 
Alhagi roaurorum. 

MANNA-NIR, in Malabar, from Manna a 
seat and uir, a water pot, alluding to the 
right of carrying the bridegroom through the 
street on the marriage day. 

‘^NA PAPUA, Malay fruit of Anona 
lamosa. 

lANNA TREE of Australia. Eucalyptus 
knalis. 

[ANNATTAN, Maleal. A washerman. 
1.NNEN-CHUNG, Chin. Cbiarita si- 

nensis. 

MANNERS and ways of the races in the 
Bast Indies are as diversified as are the na¬ 
tions dwelling there. The domestic cus¬ 
toms of the mahomedans have been de¬ 
scribed in the Kanoon-i-Islam by Jafir Sha- 
rii^ and muoh oonneoted with the household 
ways of bindus has been noticed in Mr. 
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Forbes Ras«MaIa of Guzerat, in Bkboo Isb* 
wari Doss in his Domestic Manners and cus¬ 
toms of the hindus of Northern India, in the 
Reverend Mr. Ward’s view ofi the hindus, 
and in the Abbe Dubois Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the people of Southern India. Deriv¬ 
ed, as the modern hindusare, from several dis¬ 
tinct branches of northern rac^s, of the Scy- 
thic or Tartar and Aryan stems, numbers 
of their domestic customs differ, bub the most 
promindJt manners result from their mar¬ 
riage laws. The hindoo woman, on becom¬ 
ing a wife, ceases to belong to her parent’s 
family, and becomes exclusively a part of 
the household of liev new home. Another 
domestic custom results from the family in¬ 
stitution prevalent throughout nearly all the 
hindoo races in India, in which every indi¬ 
vidual of a family, has a shjire in the family 
property, sons live with their fathers long 
after they are married, paying certain por¬ 
tions of or all their earnings towards the sup¬ 
port of the whole family. Wealthy hindus 
living in large cities have great buildings 
made of stone, or of baked bricks, of two 
or tliree stories high, with rooms all around 
and an open court in the middle. The roofs 
of these houses are flat and smooth and 
people sleep on them at night in the hot 
season. The doors are of board and when 
closed the rooms are quite dark. Some 
rooms in the interior of the building are 
dark even in the day time when the doors 
are open ; and when people have to do any 
thing they use lights. In such dark rooms 
they keep their money, jewels, and other 
valuable things. The reason why these 
apartments are so dark is that there are no 
doors in the back part of the house;—the 
principal gate and the doors of the roonks 
being in the front. Hou.so8 in the country 
are made mostly of mud, bub they are strong 
and comfortable, according to the hindu idea 
of comfort. They are mostly one story high, 
and their height is about six or eight feet. 
The roofs of some have tiles, others are 
thatched, and again others havfe roofs of 
mud,—these latter have beams or pieces of 
timber close to each other, od them thin 
branches of certain shrubs are spread, as dun¬ 
nages and over these mud is thrown and 
pouudad so as to make the roof smooth, it is 
then plastered. Some houses are two storiep 
high, but the rooms are very small. Wealthy 
landlords liave comparatively large houses, 
often three stories high, and have larger 
rooms. In all the houses, eaq^ room has 
only one door ^o go in and out and that door 
is just high enough, for a m^n to enter. 

I Four, five or more houses are found in a 
little yard; laid out in the form of 
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sqnarci or triangle or circle with an open 
space.iu the middle, where the members of 
the different families (who are of course re¬ 
lated to each .other) sit and talk, and where 
cattle are kept in the cool of the day in the 
hot season. Each house has two or three 
small rooms ; one of these is exclusively used 
for the kitchen, and the others for sleeping 
and keeping things. Besides these rooms 
there is generally a small verandah in the 
front of the house where they keep w%-ter and 
where women sit during the day. Tliere is 
a room at the door or gate of the yard, where 
men sit when they are not at work and whore 
strangers and visitors are received. Strang* 
ers go into the yard, whenever there ia oc¬ 
casion but: never without asking permission, 
and always with somebody that belongs to 
the place. 

Hindus may be said to have no furniture, 
no chairs, nor tables nor cheats, nor any of 
those other things that are seen in the 
houses of Europeans. The usual furniture 
in their houses consists boxes or round 
baskets with covers and locks to keep 
their clothes and jewels and cooking uten¬ 
sils, the plates and jugs ont of which they 
eat and drink, and the bedsteads and beds on 
which they sleep. PJven wealthy hindus, who 
are possessed of hundreds of thousand.s of ru¬ 
pees, have no more than this. There may be 
perhaps found one in ten thousand, who keeps 
a few rough cliairs and an old ugly table in a 
corner of the house. In Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras, wealthy hindus have European 
furniture in their houses, but this is not the 
case in the provinces. A hiridu is known to 
his neighbours to have wealth or to be in 
comfortable circumstances by the house he 
lives in, by the quality of the raiment that 
he and his family wear, by the jewels that the 
women of his family use, and the number pf 
bis cooking utensils and plates which are 
made of brasg, but more especially by the 
last two, TUimely, the jewels and the brass 
articles. These are valuable, and a thief would 
sooner break into the house of a rich hin- 
du than into that of a wealthy European, 
unless the latter has a good deal of cash and 
plate in his house. From the houses of the 
former, he could carry away brass pots, 
plates, jugs, and particularly jewels to the 
value of hundreds or even thousands of ru¬ 
pees, but in the house of the latter, he would 
generally find only chairs, tables, book 
cases, chests, and other wooden things 
which would not be of the least possible use 
to him. Hindus that are poor have earthen 
pots to cook in and have wooden dishes and 
a br^s jng to eat and drink out of. Those 
that are in somewhat better circumstances 



have a few brftss pot<i, and jugiS* 

The love between the hiindu wife and, her 
husband, is seen in the husband^s anxiety to 
support his wife and make her as oornforta* 
ble as he can, in tim wife's efforts to manage 
her household. affairs with prudence and 
make her home attractive and comfortable to 
her husband, and also in her anxiety when 
the least thing troubles him in body or mind. 
Though a hindoo husband believes his wife 
to be an inferior being, yet he does not look 
upon her in the light of a slave or servant. 
On tlie contrary, he habitually raaiiitaina the 
belief that there is a sort of equality between 
himself and his wife, and all that be pos¬ 
sesses in this world, whether wealth or land 
or honor or any tliiug else, is supposed by 
him to belong to his wife also. In general, 
how'ever, wives have more of real love to 
tlieir husbands than hu.sbands have to their 
wives, and husbands after their death are 
still remembered with a degree of affection 
by their widows. AVhetlier widows would 
I'emember their depai-ted husbands with the 
same love were they universally allowed to 
marry again, is doubtf ul. But all husbands 
can marry again when they lose their wives, 
ddiere are bad husbands and bad wives, but 
the chief sources of grief in a bindoo house¬ 
hold, are supposed or suspected conjugal in¬ 
fidelity ill the wife, or a naturally bad tem¬ 
per in one party or both. In the marriage 
ceremonies the vows between the pair are 
singularly suggeslive. After many tedious 
ceremonies the bride’s pandit thus addresses 
the bridegroom ; “ The bride says to you—• 

‘ If you live bapp}", keep me happy also ; if 
you be in trouble,-I will bo hi trouble too; 
you must support me, and must not leave me 
when I suffer. You must always keep me 
with you and pardon all my 'faults; and 
your pooja, pilgrimages, fastings, .incense, 
and all other religious duties, you must not 
perfornrwithoufc me; you must not defraud 
me regarding conjugal love ; you must have 
nothing to do with another woman while 1 
live; you mmst consult me in all that you 
do ; and yon must always toll me the t ruth. 
Vishnu, Agni, and the Brahmins are Wttt 
nesses between you and me.' '* To this^^| 
bridegroom replies,—** I will all my life 
do just as the bride requires of me : But 
also must make me some promises. 
must go with me through suffering and 
trouble, and must always be obedient to me; 
she must never go to her father’s house un¬ 
less she be asked by him, and when she see^ 
another man in better circumstances or more 
beautiful than I am, she must not despise or 
slight me." To this the girl answers,-—** I 
will, ail my life time, ^ just as you require 
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me; Vishnoo, Agni, Brahmins, and all longing to the house of the host; .but whe^ 
present are witnesses between us.*’ After there is none, he goes outside to some well 
this the bridegroom takes some water in his and cooks by it, for the sake of having vater 
baud, the pandit repeats a prayer, and the at hand, as be cannot use the water that 
former sprinkles it on the bride’s head, then the host has in his house. The chief meal 
the bride and the bridegroom both bow be- of the day, is usually at 8 P. M. After dinner^ 
fore the sun in worship. After this the is over, the guest and host and other male 
bridegroom carries his hand over the right members of the latW’s family sit together, 
shoulder of the bride and touches the region and smoke and talk to a lat-e hour in the 
of her heart, and then puts some bundun (a night. When they retire, the guest sleejis 
coloured powder) on her mang or the line either it the public room where men sit and 
on her head, and puts his shoes on her feet, visitors are received^ or in a verandah. He 
but immediately takes them off again. The leaves in the morning, and is expected to 
pia*vriage is now over and the pandits put a do so. When a host has a guest of the same 
rolee mark on the foreheads of the bride caste with him and of the same subdivision, 
and bridegroom, bless them, and take their water is on his arrival given him to wash his 
dues. All other brahmins also, who are liands, feet, and face; and he eats with the 
present, receive sotnething. Amongst the family. He is also expected to leave in the 
liiridoos of the south of India, the bride and morning. When a guest is a near relation of 
bridegroom circumambulate the family fire, the host, great attention is paid him; every- 
and the bridegroom, as the last act, takes the body in the house tries to make him comfor* 
bride's foot and places it r)u the family altar, table ; water is soon brought for him to wash 
Amongst the hindoos, physicians who de- himself; he has constantly fresh charges of 
pend for their living on the art do not, in tobacco ; and, regarding food, women do for 
general, meet with a fair remuneration, him all their best. However, the arrival of 
When they Are called to see a patient, they such a guest, if he be a somewhat elderly 
cantiot settle beforehand what they will man occasions some inconvenience to the 
take for their trouble as this would be women of the family, and especially to those 
deemed extremely impolite. Wlien the pa- whose husbands are younger than the guest, 
tient recovers he gives them a trifle. Some because they cannot move about freely while 
patients, who call at a physician’s house for he is there. But when the guest is young, 
aid, give him nothing. This has tended to the women carry on many a joke with him. 
make Hindoo physicians mean and leads them The arrival of guests who are distant rela¬ 
te unfair ways of remunerating themselves, tious is not agreeable to tho women; partly 
Among hindoos, when a traveller friend because they may not be able to move about 
arrives at a house he is salufed with great freely; and partly because they have the 
warmth and reiterated questions are put con- trouble of cookiug for him if he arrive at an 
cerning his own and Ids family’s health. unseasonahJe hour ; but another cause is that 
This done, he is asked to smoke tobacco, and the family has to feed him while he stays 
fire is brought iu a little earthen tray by the there :—women perhaps feel more in parting 
man of the house and is given to the guest, with things than men, and if the guest be a 
who has his own hooka, if he be of another distant relation and not a particular friend 
caste. After smoking aud talking about of the family, his speedy departure is wished 
different things, such as absent relations for by men as well as by women. There is 
aud 80 forth, the guest thinks of cooking his a saying on this point current among people, 
food. If he be of auother caste, he cannot —Do din ki mahmani, tisre din ki be-fiani, 
eat with the family, and the host gives him which means “a guest is entitled to the rites 
either from his house or from the market the of hospitality for two days ; if he remain a 
HjHssary articles, which aj'e, dour, dal, salt, third day, be is breadless.” A striking oha- 
red pepper, and fuel. Turmeric, garlic, racteristio of the hindoos, is their fondness 
■■ other stuffs are not used by travellers for mela or religious fairs. The the^pbugh 
■Kcoount of the trouble of pounding and enjoyment which the women and dliildt^n 
noising them. If the guest have his own express on such occasions, is singularly at- 
SKnsiis he uses them to cook in and eat out tractive. They are to the Hindoo what the 
of, if not, the host gets them for him. If Derby is to the European; But though 
the host belong to one of the lower castes, religious fairs are a part of the hiqdoo reli- 
aud the guest to one of higher ones, he must gion, hindoos do not show the least serious- 
apt give him his own utensils, but must get ness in them. They are excessively fond of 
them from some neighbour, who is of abetter attending mela; but this excessive fondness 
baste. l/7heu there is a well in the court, arises for the sake of the fun or amusement 
the guest cooks his food in a verandah be* i and to enjoy the sight of hundreds of thou* 
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fAtids of humto beings of all classes. Hm- grain, timber, Ac., and have no covering like 
aoo women, of all degrees of beauty and in, the balilee,—vehicles meant to ckrry 
dresses of every approved colour, appear in engOrs; but a temporary cohering is drawn 
public and the mahomedan inhabitants of over them whenever required. Tljon^ancls 
cities, (there are comparatively very few out sometimes hundreds of thousands of human 
ih the country) flock to a hindoo religious beings,—men, women, and children on foot 
fair to gaze. . Fond as men are of attending in vehicles, and on horseback, with a very few 
the mela, women are still more so. If a man on camels and elephants, are seen flocking to 
wet^ prevented from going to a mela, he tho place of general resoit. 'Women at- 
would not think much of it, but this would tired in dresses of various gay colours 
be a great trial to a woman and would fur- as well as in white muslin sheets walking 
nisb a subject for talk for sometime. The in all the pride and bravery of their tinl^ 
spectacle rather than religion is the spring ling ornaments, which assail the ear on every 
that sets them in motion. If the place where side, children dressed in theii* finest clothes 
the fair is held be quite near to their home, with silver and gold rings about their wrists 
the family start from home on the morning and ancles, walking or riding with their 
of the fair, but if it be at some distance they parents with smiling faces, and men with 
leave it one or two days before. Before white or dyed turbans and caps, and mostly 
they leave home, all the members of a long coats and the dhotee cloth of the lower 
family, but especially the women and limbs with swords, staves or substantial 
children are in a great state of happy ex- sticks in their hands,—altogether make up 
citement; it forms all the while,the most one vast stream hurrying in the same direc* 
important part of their talk. The last day tion and mingling in an immense sea of hu- 
that they are at home, the women are chiefly man beings already congregated. 8o soon 
engaged in making preparations for it by as people reach the mela they put up for 
dressing food to be used on the way and at the time that they are to he there under 
the mela. These dishes consist of thin soft some tree (when practicable) which in the 
cakes of wheaten flour with or without salt day protects them from the heat of the sun 
and sweet preparations of the same flour, and at night from the dew. There are very 
sugar, spices, and vegetables, all dressed in extensive mango orchards in India in which 
ghee. The poor, however, prepare them in hundreds of thousands of people *can take 
oil. Dishes cooked in ghee and oil can be shelter. Very often three or four families 
removed out of the kitchen (chauka) and take shelter under one tree. Those that 
eaten anywhere, provided they are not have enrringes keep their things in them : 
touched by people of very inferior castes, those that have not, put them on the ground* 
Food thus dressed is called pak’ha khana, Women of respectable families that have 
or food that attaches no ceremonial unclean- come in carriages may have kept themselves 
ness by removal from the kitchen, and food screened from public gaze while on the way 
which is not, wholly dressed in ghee or oil is but so soon ap they arrive in the mela this 
called kachcha khana, or one that attaches screening is over. They alight from tho 
ceremonial uncleanness by a removal. Hin- conveyances before the crowd, and do not 
doos take their meals in kitchens or in a cover their faces with the veil that goes over 
place adjoining them. their head and around their bodies as they 

The day that they start for the mela, would do when seen walking in a street to- 
men and women all attire themselves in their wards a river to bathe. The concealment of 
best^cloths, and the latter at this time put women from public view was not originally 
on all their sp^re ornaments and jewels, a hindoo custom, but was brought into 
which they do not daily use when at home, practice at the time of the mahomedan 
The wealthy inhabitants of cities get con- government. At the present day it is |H 
veyances (Bablee) drawn by bullocks, horses a general practice among the hindoos fl 
; or ponies for themselves and the women of is kept up by those people of the KavaslB 
y^eir families, and men and women often caste and a few other that are much in M 
have separate vehicles. Town people who, company of mahomedans and‘have adopS 
though not wealthy are yet in tolerably a few of their manners and customs. Most 
easy circumstances, get conveyances for their of the bathing and other religious cere- 
women and children; but they themselves monies take place before breakfast after 
walk. The poorer women and children walk, breakfast, the ra6n go about the mela* to see 
Many of the people living in the villages, things and amuse themselves, they purol»se 
keep clumsy carts (chhakra) which on such a few play things for their children and ^ 
occasions they use for the conveyance of one or two articles for their women if re- 
their women. Such carts are kept to* cairy quested. Wdmen in geneml remain nhd^ 
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• ie trees sieging and gazing and wondering 1 baps three-fourths of all the h^doos in Il;^d^4^^ 
a.t the vast assemblage ot. human beings I abstain from the use of animal food, and manj^ 
around them. Those of. fhe middle and Vegetables are prohibited, but the mahoipedai^ 
.lower plasses pay a visit to some shops j pnlaoarerwimerousand diverse; tlieirmi^rture, 
where, they parchaao a few trifles for them- | of grains called khichera, their bread,or roti,‘ 
ftelves, each as small lookuig glasses, ring.s | their pastry, their roasts or kabab,. tljieir 
and bracelets of glass or lac, little bells for ' curries or salun, their broths^ soups, sweets 
their toes, and so forth. In northern India meats, pickles, and condiments and their use 
some of the women of the sweeper caste are of vegetable and .animal food are of the most 
very beautiful, especially among those who varied kind. The hindoo is essentially an 
live in cities and do not undergo hard labour idolater—a believer in spirits and in trans- 
and are not exposed to the sun, which in a migration. But the mahomedau is a mono¬ 
country life cannot bo always avoided. The theist and believes in the future state of re- 
minutest points in daily life are regulated wards or punishment. The temples of the 
and regarded as part of a religious duty, hindoos have images in and around them 
washing the mouth after food, is a duty of uncouth or unnatural figures, the 
strictly enjoined in the Indian law, which gateway or gopuram of the temples are 
rigidly enforces personal cleanliness. covered with nude figuj’es ; and the chief 

“Having slumbered, having sneezed, idol* is daily worshipped by the deva 
having eaten, having spitten, having told dasa, or slaves of the god, who receive any 
untruths, having drunk water, and going to strajiger that .seeks them, but the interior of a 
read sacred books, let him, though pure, wash mahomedan mosque is devoid of all orna- 
his mouth.** mentation and the worshippers attention is 

The mahomedan or mussulnmn race.s in revercTitially absorbed in prayer to the un- 
British India are in number about seven teon seen God.— William's Siory of Nala, In^ 
mUlions. In their domestic life, within stikif.es of Manu., v. 145. Herklots^ Qanoon^ 
doors, the mahomedans of the E. Indies, ap- klskim, hy Jafir Sherif, Forbes' Rasa^Mala 
proximate to Europeans more than t])e bin- of Guzercd, Ward's Viev) of the Hindoos, Sec 
dooH, and, unless when moved by religious Burial. Marriage, 
excitement, their various sects are more MANNI. Tam. a bell, 

friendly among.st themselves than the castes MANNI, Hind. Of Multan, a filter used in 

of the hindoos ever are. The hindoos, ad- making saltpetre. 

bering very closely to the' institution of the MANNING, Thomas, an Englishman who 
family, are liberal to each member of their reached Lhassa from Calcutta in 1811, but 
own families, but they are distrustful as to was arrested and sent back by the Chinese, 
‘the purity of their nearest relatives, and bin- ho died without publi.shing any particulars 
doos of a higher caste would never bestow of his journey.— Ynle^ Cothay 1, p. 149. 

alms on a pariah or helot. The mahomedans MANNO-DHAEA, Kakn. Laborers who 

on the contrary, are eminently generous, and execute heavy work, such as heaving blocks 
deem it a duty to bestow the tenth part of of stoue.s, constructing earthern walls, &c. 
their property in alms, the “ Zakat,” of the MANNIPUR or Kassay, a hill state, 
Arabs, and they are enjoined to avoid iuquir- generally mountainous, 5000 to 8000 feet 
ing with over minutone.ss as to the religious above the sea, lying between the British 
belief of a professing mahomedan, but to be possessions in Silhet and the Barman terri- 
content with the profession and tlie pronun- tory on the river Ningtee. Its valley is 
ciation of the creed. The half of the hindoo 2,500 feet above the sea, 36 miles long and 
men, in their proper daily attire, use uusewn 18 broad. It was ravaged by the Burmese 
cloths as garments, and ’the women similar- and has never recovered. . Its popillation is 

I L but mahomedans have sewn apparel, and almost 20,000.* Its present capital is Cban- 
pst of their wives use trowsers. A hindoo drapore. It is the readiest route to China 
any pretensions to birth abstains from by Bamo. It carries on traffic with Ava 
any vegetables and eats apart, many of the down the Ningti. See Manipur, 
cts do not allow the glance of a stranger to MANNU, also Kain,* Hind, of Hazara, 
11 on their food, and their wives are either the elm, Ulmus erosa also Ulmus oampestrie. 
absent or stand while their husbands eat, MANNUTTHA-KALEE, Tam. Solanum 
Atid only.dine after the husband is satisfied, incertura. 

Bat a mahomedan sits with his wife and fa- MANNY MAROOTHA, Tam. Wood of a 
mily, and if, while he is eating, a stranger ap- flesh color,, used for carts and in building 
pibach, he is invited to partake, and the in- houses.— Col, Friths 

vitation is accepied by eating at least a mouth- MANOLI. A/orest in the valley of the 
fal* Hindoo cookery is little varied, and per- Beas, 
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MAI^ OPEN a bill 1,617 feet high on the creasing seaports. Aska is a largo sugar 
west side of Banca. See Banoa Islands. manufacturing place, 

MANO-RANJITAM also Sampenga Tel. MANSORA, Alor, and Multan, are places 
Avtabotrys odoratissima R. Br, A flower of note in the valley of the Indus, noticed by 
with a rank smell. early travellers to India .—Elliot 

MANOEUVRES, Fb. Cordage. MANSUR, a caliph who built Baghdad 

MANOK Beno. Oolocasia Indioa. A. D. 763, out of the ruins of C’tosiphon. 

MANOSILLA Hind. Arsenic ; Red orpi- MANSURA. Brahmanabad was the capi- 
nient. lower Sind in the time of the dy- 

MANRA or Maura. Pushtu. Pyrua mains, nasties that preceded the Arabs, and is sup- 
the apple tree. posed to be the modern Hyderabad; but it 

MANSAROWABA LAKE, is cast of the seems to have intermediately borne the name 
Ladak frontier and north of Gurhwal and of Mansura, after the Arab conquest. ElUok 
Kemaon. About it lie the sources of both MANSUR ALE KHAN, See Kabir Panthi. 
the Indus and the Sutlej, and to the east lie MANTAPA, Sans, the vestibule or pro- 
the heights that separate them from the sceiiium of a Hindoo temple. The temple door 
drainage of the Tsan-pu. While the Sutlej is usually very large and decorated, it is 
and Indus run westwards the Tsan-pu flows called the Gopuram. The Mantapam is the 
eastwards to the north of the northern proscenium, an open raised pavilion, for re¬ 
frontier of Nepal and Bhutan until it turns | ceiving and sheltering idols when carried in 
to the south and west and becomes the j procession. — Wils. Gloss, 

Brahmaputra of the great valley of Assam. MANTARWE. Sco B?in-teab. 

On the bead waters of the Sutlej and Indus, ! MANTCHU, a Tartar race, who, at pre¬ 
in the provinces of Rudok, Garo and Guge, | sent, are the rulers of China. The original 
the elevations are higher tlian those of Ladak ; seat of the reigning Mantchu Tartar dy- 
and the alluvial soil of Guge is remarkable j nasty is the north-east of China. Klaproth 
for its depth and extent. At the source of gives a list of 61 Mantchu tribes. The nuin- 
the Tsan-pu may bo seen the physical features her of Mantchu troops is estimated at 60,000 
of Tibet, in tbeir extreme form, but Mang-yul, men. They are habitually under ai*ms, 
the district through which it runs in its and are assiduously exercised in their profes- 
upper course is loss known than any other sion. The government watches over them 
part of Tibet. Further on, however, when to with great anxiety, for tlio emperor has a 
the north of Bhutan, there is the district of strong interest in not allowing these troops 
Lhassa or the capital of the province, U, and to stagnate in inaction ; he takes care tliat 
Cassudon of Tsang. Tho parts between they shall preserve something at least of the 
ijhassa and Assam, like the parts along the warlike character to which they owe their 
Nepal frontier are unexplored, bub warm conque.st of tho empire. Tho Mantchu Tar- 
alluvial patches of land do exist. The tars forbid marriage between those whose 
route between tho Mansarowara lake and family names are dilferent. In this respect, 
Lhassa, via Tadum and Katlimandu, which they dillbr altogether from tlio brahmins of 
is described at length by Captain Moiitgo- India who abstain^from marrying into fanii- 
merie in a special re|K)rb, extends over a dis- bos with their own race name. Chevalier 
taiice of upwards of 1,200 miles.— Ourming- Bunsen remarks as the lirst lesson which the 
ham. See JManasarovara Lake. Vikramajita. knowledge of tho Egyptian language teaches, 
Latham. that all the nations which, from the dawn of 

MANSBE a river of Oodeypoor. history to our days, have been the leaders of 

MANSENI KOTTA, Tel. Adeiiantliera civilization in Asia, Europe and Africa, must 
pavonina. . have had one beginning. Ho adds t 

MANSERA, See Khyber.. recent inquiries have very considerably 

MANSIADI, Singh. Adonanthera pa- larged the sphere of such languages of h 
vonina.— Linn, Heal nations, as are united by the ties 

MANSIL, Hind. Arsenic, Red orpiment. primitive affinity. Those researches 1 
MANSINEME—? Chalybeeus para- made it more than probable that tho Tai 
. disfeus. Mantchu and Tungusian belong to one _ 

MAN SINGH, one of AkbaFs most famous stock; that the Turkoman, as well as the 
generals settled Bengal j his sister was Tshude, Fin, Laplander and Magyar (Hun- 
married to Jahangir and was the mother of garians) present another stock closely 
prince Khusru.—GaZ. Hep. Jan, 1871. united, and that both these families are ori- 

MANSOOR, See Afghanistan. ginally connected with each other. These 

MANSOORCOTTAH and Calingapatam, nations, who probably may bo reduced to 
in Teliogana or the Northern Circars, are in- two families, one centerng in the'Altai and 
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the pafiturc land towards thc”’‘IIiiiial«aya, and 
the other having its centre in the Ural 
monntaius, have acted in the liistory of civi¬ 
lization a most powerful episode by conquest 
and diistiMKition. They appeared in the fifth 
century as the Him, a scourge to Komaiis 
and Germans ; they produced Ohengiz Khan, 
Timur-lnng and'Mahonied 11. ; they destroy¬ 
ed the Persian empire, subdued Hindustan, 
and they still sit upon the throne of Byzan¬ 
tium and upon that of China. They seem 
destined to partake only by conquest in the 
higher civilization of the surrounding nations, 
older or younger ones, the Chinese present¬ 
ing the one extreme, tlie Iranians the other. 
Little disposed to learn from them as neigh¬ 
bours or subjects, they become more or less 
civilized by being their masters. They can¬ 
not resist the inward force of the civilization 
of their subjects, although they repel it, as j 
an outward power. These tribes appear also 
as the once subdueS substratum of Iranian 
civilization. So in the north of Europe, 
where the Finnic race preceded the Scandi¬ 
navians. But the same great family appears 
also in Asia as the subdued or ])rirnary ele¬ 
ment. It s(3ems probable, that the aboriginal 
languages of India, which attained their full 
development in the Dokhan dialects, belong 
to this stock, not on 13 ^ by a general analogy 
of structure, bnfi^ also by an original and 
traceable connexion. This is oi of the i 
♦nvo great races occupying the Chinese cm 
pire, Chinese and the Tartars, the latter be¬ 
ing the ruling people. The Chinese have 
annexed all the parts neighbouring on China 
proper, from Mantchii and Mongol races. 
The dynasty is Mongol and the army Maiit- 
chu, and furnishes Mantidiu soldiers in j 
Mongolia, Tibei, and Kumaon. Staunton^s j 
NarT<tl.ii'e, p. 4. Wndc's Chinese ylr/;?.//, pp. , 
3 to 48. Hue, Chinese liJuipire^ Yol. 1. p. 404 ; 
AVLonudiiy ]i. 140 . Ara<ju\s LeUers. Freycl- 
neVs Vonaye, Vol. II. p. 17. JjnbhooJc Grig, of 
Civil, p. 103. Sec Manchu, 
MANTCIIUBIAN TANGUS, See Tartar. 

lANTEEA. Sr. Mauioiga, Pout. But- 

lANl^ELES ALEMANISCAS, Sr. Uia- 

lANTIS, several species of this genua of 
ects occur in India, M. supcrstitiosa,M. ari- 
tblifi, and M. exteiisicollis. AI. tricolor, 
Neiinei\ the mantis of the coffee tree, is green, 
lower wings reddish, with large blackish 
spot at the posterior margin.* The female is 
1 inch long with 14 inch of an expanse of 
wings. The male is considerably smaller. 
The eggs arc deposited upon cofiee leaves, in 
pocoou like masses, of I of an inch in length 


MANU. 

I but drawn out further at each end. The 
; Mantis religiosa, amongst the peasants of 
Langiicdoi* is held almost sacred, they call it 
. the Prega Deori,, or Prie Dieu. 

Ar.\YTJIA Sans. Counsel, hence man- 
tri. Sans, a Counsellor. 

MAN'fllA, Hinp, Sans. A formula, or 
litany, in use in invocations of the hindus. 
i There are many of these. That of the Sri- 
sampradaya or Ramuja sect of vaishnava is 
.said to be “Om! Ramaya namah,** Om I 
salutation to Rama. The mantra generally 
consists of the name of some deity or a 
short address to him ; it differs with vari¬ 
ous sects, form.s the chief ceremony of initia¬ 
tion of the hindus of all sects, and is com¬ 
municated by the teacher to the disciple in 
a whisper and many mantra, or formula? 
of prayer, are supposed to liave a magic 
power. Tlie gaetri prayer, is. a passage in 
the Veda, and is deemed the holiest in all 
fhat sacred book, one of the most holy books 
of the hindus. Its words are in Sanscrit and 
are O’M ! BhurbhuvS ssuvahii, O’M ! Tatsa- 
vit’hru varennyam. B’hargo devasya dhi- 
malii dliizoyonaha pricho dayath,—the 
translation of this prayer being O’M ^ 
Air, Eavih, Sky. O’M! lob ns medi¬ 
tate on the supremo splendour of the divine 
sun: Maybe illuminate our minds.- See» 
Aryan. Charm. Hindoo. Tantra. Veda.' 

MAN'PRA MAHODADHI, see Tantra. 

MANTUNG, a river near the Khassya 
Hills. 

MANU, according to hiiidu tradition, the 
primeval man, son of the sun (Vivasvat). 
In the primeval Iranian world, however, 
Jiqia or Jeinshid was the primeval man. 

The uaino Maim is applied to a great 
legislator of the hindus. In the Indian ver¬ 
sion of the deluge, Maim is the survivor of 
the human race, and the second ancestor of 
mankind. The first Manii is named Swa- 
. yambhuva, and sprung from Brahma the 
1 self-existing. From him came six descend¬ 
ants or other Maim, each giving birth to a 
race of his own. The hindus believe their 
great code of laws to have been promulgated 
in the beginning of time by Manu, whom 
they consider nob only the oldest, but tJu) 
noblest of legislators. ' ' 

MANU, is the name given to the author 
of the Manava dharma sastra, comprising the 
Indian System of duties, religions and 
civil. It is a volume of religious rules and 
precepts. It is called the Institutes. It in¬ 
culcates the worship of inferior gods and 
goddesses, of the elements and of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, and the casts of brahmins is 
held thereon in great reverence, the Institutes 
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MANU. MANUPACTUR.R8. 

ar©> lidwovpi', supposed by Ruusen io bo a j Jones. Many of the laws are doubtless ex- 
patchwork posterior to Buddha and it may tremely ancient, in the same way that tJjo 
bo accepted as a recognised fact that this laws “Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou 
'Taw book undoubtedly preceded, or- was at shalt not kill” date back in all probability to 
least contemporary with, buddhism. But it the primeval period when man first became 
is also posterior to KapiJa for the pliilosophy a living soul. It thoroughly recognises caste, 
is that of the Saukhya to a certain extent, It is not included amongst the, suira or 
and it is probable that the 6 til century B. C., “sacred revelations,” but amongst the 
the date given by Professor Wilson as that Siuriti or “ traditions.” Indeed the term 
of this compilation is the correct one and Smriti implies “ veeollectvons,” a namo 
the book as it has come down to us seems which seems to indicate pretty precisely the 
merely an abbreviation of a far larger and character of the code of Manu. There is a 
more ancient one. The law book of Manu form and completeness about the work 
opens with an account of the creation and which indicates that it was compiled long 
goes through the category of every difficulty after the ago which produced the Peiita- 
in which a man, a state, or a community cai teuch ; and, judging from its intensely brah- 
possiblybe found. It embraces the wliole minical character, wo should place it nearer 
duty of man and of men, religious, political, to the Puranic age than to the period when 
social, domestic and private: the duties of the elemental worship, as exhibited in the 
raonarcha are laid down witli as little cere- Vedas, was the religion of the people of 
niony as those of the humblest panchalla. It India. In a word tlie Laws of Menu arc 
was verbally translated from the original, not to bo illustrated by the Vedas, but by 
with a preface by Sir William clones, about ilio Piiranas ; they belong not to the religion 
A.D. 1770, and this, with the subsequent sans- of the patriar.clis, hut to that of the priests 
krit text by professor Haiiglitoii, and the and kings. The Vedas exliibit the oldest 
translations of Haughton and Loiselcur Des- form of the hiudoo religion, with which 
longchamps,made this book known in Europe, wo are familiar, and that was nothing move 
Professor Wilson is of opinion that the Insti- than the worship of the elements, of Agni or 
tutes of Manu though disfigured by interpo- fire, of Indraor the rain-giving lirmament,—■ 
lations, and only cast into their present form of Varuna, or the waters,—of Vayoo, or tho 
in about 200 B. C. are still entitled to date wind,—and of some minor deities. Amongst 
many authentic portions of their text from the first items of information wo receive on 
800 B. C. which was the estimate of Sir hindii history is in a passage in Maim whicl 
William Jones. In fact, the Institutes of gives ns to infer that tho residence of tho 
Manu are a compilation of tho laws of very Aryan race was at one time between the 
different ages ; many are word for word the rivers Seraswati (Sersoty) and Drishadwati 
same as the sutra of some of tho oldest risRi. (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the 
There are various unquestionable proofs of north-west of Delhi, and in extent about 
high antiquity: the people of Bengal, Orissa, 65 miles long, and from twenty to forty 
and the Dravira race of the south were not broad.— Prhi. hid. Lit. p. 223. Elphtnstoni\ 
hindus, when one passage was written, and History of India Vol. I p. 388. vluijllshnian^ 
Dr. Caldwell places Dravira civilization Newspaper^ Sopfemher 15. 
through the brahmans six or seven centuries MAND BANGKA, Sans, from mana, 
after Christ. There is no mention of, or al- honour, and baiigha, destimetion. 
lusion to, Siva or Krishna, which places MANUEL FARIA DE SOUZA, author 
parts of tho work before the Mahabarata— of Asia Portuguesa, &o. Lisbon, 1666. 
there is evident familiarity with the Voda, MANUFACTURES. There are but few 
persons and legends being alluded to not arts or manufactures, in which Eastern 
found any where else. All such passages we nations excel those of Europe. Perba[ 
could consent to consider at least as old as spinning and in the weaving and dyi 
800 B. 0. On the other hand there are of cotton and silk stuffs, of such kinds ai 
many references to the merit of Ahiusa suitable for the clothing that they wear 
“ non injury of animal life,” and these are to their habit®, tho weavers and dy 
probably later than buddhism—and there is South Eastern Asia are not approachei 
mention of the China race a name that sino- any European race. In field and garden 
logues say, is not older than two centuries cultivation, in tho economy of water and 
B. 0. It is believed that the work may the utilization of manures, Ihere are several 
have been put together at that time though races skilled in varied degrees, though none 
very much of it is a great deal older. The exceed the Chinese in their knowledge 
present estimation of the Laws of Manu is of these subjects, to their acquisition of 
somewhat different from that of Sir William which they are stimulated by the example of 
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MANUK-DEVATA. 

tlie imperial family, the emperor aunaally 
ploaghing the first field and the empress and 
her attendants watching the silk worms and 
their produce. The little permanency, since 
eight hundred years, of any Indian dynasty, 
lias prevented arohitecturo attaining the 
position of which it was capable, and, in 
general, are to be seen the results only of 
spasmodic efforts of hiiidu and mahomedan 
sovereigns, such as still exist in the ruins 
of. palaces, and tombs at Agra, Bejapore, 
Aurangabad, Gogi, Kulburgab, Dovvlatabud, 
and Hyderabad. The hindu sovereignties 
of India and, prior to them, the bnddhist 
and jaina rulers were of longer duration, and 
the vast cave temples of Promo, Karli, 
Elephanta, Ellora, and Ajunta testify to the 
stability and power of their projectors, for 
some of these temples must have been in 
progress for hundreds of years and boon 
commenced prior to the birtli of Christ. 
The only Indian sovereigns who have long 
possessed territories are the raj put races 
of Rajputanah, and the solar dynasty of 
Mewar have erected numerous magnifi¬ 
cent structures in their capital. In the towns 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, there is 


MANURE. 

disea apoda, Linn, the Great Bird of Para¬ 
dise, has a dense tuft of long and delicate 
plumage which comes out from each side of 
the body, from beneath the wing^ sometimes 
two feet long very glossy and of an intense 
golden orange colour.— Wallo/ce, II, 267, 
MANU MANAN, See Karen. 

MANU PALA also Kodisa, Tel. Wrightia 
antidysentoria, Tt. Br. 455. 

MANU PASUPU, Tel Curcuma coesta 
R. i. 26. “ Maui pasupu—C. xanthorrliiza** 
is a foreign species. 

MANU PATRl also SINHACHALAM, 
Tel. Dipteracantlius dejectus, Nees—Ruelita 
ringens. JR. iii. 44, 

MANUPENDALAM also Karra Penda- 
1am, Tel. Janipha nianihot, Kunth. 

MANURE. The productiveness of any 
soil depends principally on its natural or 
artiHcial capability of retaining or transmiJt- 
ting its moisture, tlie vehicle, at least, by 
which the nourishment is -conveyed to 
plants ; the soil, whose constituent parts are 
best adapted for retaining a sufficient supply 
and transmitting a proper portion in very 
dry weather to tho plants growing in it, 
without bolding it in injurious quantities in 
as yet no building older than the British rule ! the time of very wet weather, is possessed of 
of any interest. In Ceylon, tho bnddhist | the principle of vegetation and will be found 
temple of Anarajpura seems to have been j to be of tho most productive nature. The 
erected prior to the present era. At Ran-1 too tenacious clay soils must be made arti- 
goon and at Prorne are buddhist temples, j ticially triable, by drainage and the adnai-s- 
grand in-their colossal dimensions, but the j tnre of marls, sands, &c., and kept so, and 
dwelling houses and rcligiou.s buildings 
generally in Barmali are all of wood and do 
not permit display. 

MANUGllir, Ben^. Colocasia Indica. 

MANUHR or lohe-ki-mail, slag or dross 
of the iron furnace, used in medicine. 

MANUK, BEN(i. Colocasia Indica. 

MANUK. ]\Talay. a bird ; oiiv bird, 

MANUK-DEVA f A or Buruug-devata, 

Malay. Jay. lit, bird of the gods, or 
bird of paradise. Tlie high value set upon 
them awakened the cupidity and the fraud 
of the Chinese, who made up from parrots, 
parakeets, and others, artificial Birds of 
Paradise. Tiioir various names are Manuk 

I ata Malay, lit. God’s birds: Biirong 
|i Malay. Dead Birds : Pa.ssaros de Sol, 
tuguose, or sun birds and the English 
le is Birds of Paradise. They are un- 
wn in Ternato, Banda or Ainboyna. The 
adiseidse are a group of moderate sized 
birds, allied in structure and habits to crows, 
starlings and to the Australian honey- 
suckers, but they are characterized by extra¬ 
ordinary developments of plumage which are 
unequalled, in any other family of birds. 

Many naturalists arrange them into two fa¬ 
milies, Paradiseidas and Epimaohidro. Para- 


be pulverized and mechanically altered, 
before they can become productive. Until 
thi.s is done, such soils resist effectually 
the enriching influence of raiiTS and dews, 
which merely fall on their surface, and 
' either run off or lie there without pene¬ 
trating into them. Tho sun and wind 
also may beat on them and blow over 
them, but they can never waken up ?the 
dormant energy that lies within.; they -only 
by their repeated attacks dry and harden 
the suj face, crack it into irregular portions; 
and more firmly lock up any languid and 
dormant principles of vegetable life that may 
be within the mass. When clay is in ex- 
COS.S, it is remedied by the application of 
sand, chalk, marl, or burned clay, light un¬ 
fermented manures, and perfect pulverization, 
to make the soil friable. There are i« soil 
eleven substances necessary for the growth 
of vegetables, viz., potash, soda, lime, maugar 
nese, alumina, silica, iron, manganese, sul¬ 
phur, pliosphorus, chlorine, and soil is compos¬ 
ed of two classes of ingredients—one, the in¬ 
organic or mineral; the other, the organic, 
or such as have at some time formed parts of 
individuals of the animal or vegetable king¬ 
doms. Certain phosphates, though present 
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in soil in the smallest quantity, are its most; or of sugar, when we supply to the plant tliw., 
important mineral constituents and are de- j necessary instituents, i. o., such as we find al- 
rived principally from the animal kingdom ! ways present in them. Tlio sap of such plants 
and the following substances procurable in as are rich in sugar or in starch contains 
considerable quantities in India may be em- much potash and soda, m|tf|i||^ine earth. As 
ployed as manui‘es. Animal manure, stable experience proves thati|^^H|lciency of al- 
manure, both fresh and old, dung of all kalies causes a deficient^lilKtian of woody 
animals. Gtitiiio, poiivre, night soil, bones fibre, sugar, and starch and that, on the eon- 
of all animals, fresh, calcined or merely trary, a luxuriant growth is the consequence 
crushed, burnt earth, dead animals blood of of tlioir abundant supply - it is obvious that 
animals hair, hoofs, horris, parings of skins, the object of culture, viz. a maximum of 
offal, urine, feathers, fish and the quickest crops, cannot be obtained unless the alkalies 
way to utilise animal substances is to throw (necessary for tlie trnnsformatioii of the car- 
them into a stone-lined tank with water, bonic acid into starch or sugar) supplied in 
quicklime and wood ashes, tlie tank should abundant quantity and in a form fit for assi- 
be kept covered and the liquid parts may be rnilation by plants. In fact, the^ priucrple 
run off from below. Weeds green, dry and object of scientific agriculture is to restore 
burnt, branches and leaves of trees both to land in whatever way the restoration may 
fresh and dry, the leaves of oil producing be most convenient the substances removed 
plants, and those that contain milky juices from it arur which the atmosphere cannot 
being the best, as they yield nitrogen, am- yield.Professor Johnston says lime is iii- 
monia and carbonic acid. Rotten wood, tan- dispensable to the land ; every thousand 
bark. Straw, stubble, I'oots—<fec. Lime, pounds of fertile soil contains 56 lbs. of 
burnt shells old mortar, gypsum, refuse of lime; every thousand pounds of less fertile, 
soda water, sulphuric and nitric acid, manu- 18 lbs. ; and of the baren soil, only 4 lbs. 
ufactures, broken bricks and tiles, silt and Vegetable matter i. e., woody fibre, in the 
sand from tank and river beds, marls, soda, state, technically called “ humus,accord- 
potash, and magnesian earth, road dust, iug to Liebcg, does not afford nourishment to 
house sweepings, wood ashes, coal ashes burnt plants in the form in which we see it iu soils, 
cowdung, muriates, carbonates, sulphates, being, in fact, very nearly insoluble, and 
nitrates and acetates of potash and soda, therefore incapable of being taken up by the 
soot, gas, liquor and sulphate of ammonia, roots, which cannot take up any solid matter, 
phosphate and suporpliosphato of lime, tar- but only as the carbon. A mixture of two 
trates and acetates of iron, refuse from dye or three eartlis, such as lime, silica, and alu- 
works, leaf mould leaves both green and dry niina, is better fitted to absorb moisture and 
if steeped for a week in water, decay aft^- gaseous matter than either of the earths 
wards much more rapidly, and the bro^ taken singly.— Ben, As. Sue. Joum., No, 
liquor that comes from them is good liquid clxxxix., April 1848. 

manure; the leaves should then be laid in MANUS or men, descendants of Manu. 


alternate layers with earth and half burnt 
weeds, and the heap should be covered with 
matting to prevent the escape of the mois¬ 
ture and gases. If watered and turned onco 
in ton days, the loaf mould will be fit for use 
in three months keep dung heaps covered 
and dilute liquid manure in them with one 
or two waters, by which the escape of am¬ 
monia will be in a great measure prevented. 
Liebeg, a soil, says will reach its point of 
exhaustion sooner, the less rich it is in the 
mineral ingredients necessary as food for 
plants. But we can restore soil to its origi¬ 
nal state of fertility by bringing it back to 
its former composition, i. e., by restoring to 
it the constituents removed by the various 
crop8t>f plants. A fertile soil latiust contain in 
sufficient quantity, and in a form adapted for 
assimilation, all the inorganic materials in- 
dispensable for the growth of plants. It is 
obvious for instance, that we furnish the 
conditions essential to the formation of starch 


MANUS or Manu, fourteen patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successively 
over the same number of Manwaiitara of 


which the kalpa is composed Brahma 
Savarni is one of the fourteen patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successively 
over the 14 Manwantara of the kalpa.— 
Wmreny Kola Sanhita, See Manu. 


MANU-VAI-VASWATA, according to 
the hitidus the man of the sun” is Noa|||l 
MANYI, Hind. Ulmus erosa. 
MANY-SPINED FLACOURTIA, H 
Flacourtia cataphracta. 

MANZAKETA, Hmu. Bubus lasio^ 

MANZAL, Ab. Hind. 
place, a stage of a journey^ A 
a storey of a dwelHug^house 

MANZANILLA; S|k Ok 
MAO, Jap. Chinaigxa/ddi 
MAO, also Man, Blaq H 
Mah|;ifera indloa the man^ 
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\ MAOOKADOOjST — ? Nauolea oadambn, 

Wall. 

'Ua.oz, Duk. Musa paradisiaca, banana 
or plantain; Maoz Ka Pat, Duk, Plantain 
leaves. MaozjJjli^ Hind. Musa paradi- 

MA-PAT-iyrHIPf, SiNQir. Basella cor- 
difolia, Lam. B.'alba, Linn. 

MAPILLA, in the plural Mapillamar, a 
Malayalam word commonly written moplah, 
or inoplay, a native of Malabar, a descendant 
of the Arabs wlio first settled in IVIalabar, lit. 
the son (pilla) of his mother (ina), or sprung 
from the intercouse of foreign colonists, who 
were persons unknown, with Malabar 
women. Tho term is also applied to the des¬ 
cendants of the Nestorian Christians, but is 
in that case, usually distioguishod by the 
prefix, JSTasraui, while Jouakan fiorn Yavana, 
is prefixed to mahommedan mapilla ; tho 
mapilla of both classes are numerous in 
Malabar. See Mopla, Kumalar. Maruma-ka 
tayam, Polyandry. 

MAPLE, several of tin’s family of trees, 
the Acer genus, occur iu tho Archipelago. 
Himalaya, Kashmir and Japan. See Acer. 

MAP UR. See Tin. 

MAQWIAT-I-DIL, Auab. Cardiac medi¬ 
cines. 

MAR, Peks. a snake. 

MAR,'Hind. a killer. 

MAR-CHOP, Hind. Snake-stick. Sta- 
phyloae modi, kiri mar, Hind. Stachys par- 
viflora, piu mar, Hind. Plectranthus rugosus. 

MARA, Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 

MAR A, Guz. Radish. 

MARA, tho tempter, tho name given by 
the ancient buddhists to tho Essence of the 
evil spirits. 

MARA, Sans, to die ; from this, words 
have been derived in many tongues, mori¬ 
bund, mortal, mortality in English ; niort, 
death in French ; morire, to die in Italian, 
mout, mama, marana, mura-mari, in Hind, 
Maru, S. maru-bhumi dry, sterile land, Maru- 
des, or Maru-sthala, the sandy deserts be¬ 
tween Rajputanah and the Indus.— Wilson. 

M ARABE KANTI. See Oryza sativa. 
imlKARABOU, plumes of feathers produced 
^^Bhe adjutant birds of Bengal and not by 
white paddy-birds ; but the beautiful 
H y ftl plumes of the latter, during the 
||H|PediDg season, are also objects of com- 
mei'ce, and pass by the name of Egret-fea¬ 
thers. 

MARACHA, Jav. Black pepper. 

MARACHIM, Can. Malbal. Janipha 
manihot, Kth. 

MARADOO, Tel. -^gle marmelos. 

^ MARAGHUNE, Hind, of Trans-Indus, 
miliesjmis colocynthis, also Ehretia aspei’a, 


MARANTACE^. 

I also Solanum sanctum. Maraghune Khari- 
an. Hind. Solanum xanthooarpum. 

MARAH of scripture, supposed to be the 
modern Howava, with its bitter pools.— 
Wdlsted's Travels. Vol. H p. 43. 

MAHA HARALA UNNE, Can. Oil.of 
Jatropha curcas. 

MAHAHARATTA—? SeeHurala. 

MARAJPUR, long. 23 ® 22* N; lat. 79 
E.*, in Malwa, 18 miles N. of the Narbada. 
Tho mean height of the village is 1,507 ft. 
above tho sea.— Sclil. 

MARA KANDA. See Arians. 

MARAL, also Marali. Hind. Ulmus 
carnpestris, or elm, also U. evosa. 

MARAL, Pebs. Cevvus wallichii, Otiv. 
The deer numerous on tho banks of tho 
Oxus, near Said, of which a splendid pair 
of antlers were procured by Lieut. Wood, 
aro probably of the maral species; Moor- 
croft also noticed them, and enumerates 
lions and tigers among tho animals of that 
neighbourhood; the lion being similar to 
that of Guzerat. According to Burnes tho 
tigers of Bokhara are small. 

MARAM, a rude tribe near the source of 
the lr«avvadi. See India. 

MARAM, Tam. A tree: any tree. 

MARA MANJIL, or Woniwol or Bang- 
wellgotla-Coscinium fenestratum, (Menisper- 
mum fenestratum;, Bombay, furnishes a yel¬ 
low dye. 

MARA, MT. See Khyber. 

MARAMMA^r, Ait. Hind. Prom imarat a 
dwelling, at mahomedan courts, equivalent 
^the Public Works Department. 

•mARA MUNJIL, Maleal. Tam. Cos- 
cinium fenestratum, Caleb. 

M ARANDA, Tamil a tree of Ceylon, fur¬ 
nishing one of the best wood, very heavy 
and close grained, of a dark-brown colour, 
and grows to about twenty inches in dia¬ 
meter, and twenty feet in height.— Edye^ Gey. 

MARAN-GASS, Sing. Acmena Zeyla- 
nica.— Wiylit. 

MA-RAN-MA, the Burmese name of 
Burmah. See India. 

MARANGGAI, Malay. Hypheranthera 
moringa. 

MARANTACBu®, the Arrow-root tribe 
of plants, includes 3 genera and 28 species 
viz. 7 Phrynium; 6 Maranta; 16 Calathea. 
In the West Indies, arrow-root is obtained 
from the Maranta arundinacea, M. allongia, 
and M. nobilis; also from the Canna glanca 
and 0. coccinea: to both of which the local 
name of tons les mois, or tulema, is applied. 
In the East Indies, arrow-root is prepared 
from the Maranta arundinacea, also from M. 
ramossissima, a Sylhet species. The Maranta 
arundinacea was introduced in 1840-1841, 
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MARANTA MALACCENSIS. 


MARATHA. 


into Rutuagberry, where it throve extreme- ! MARANTA RAMOSSISSIMA, Wall, a 
]y well, though it is not grown to any extent, i plant of Silhetj its rOots yield an’o^^mat 
It was uJso introduoed into the 'reiiasserim ' roigt. 

Provinces, and the arrow-root made from it MARANTA VIHG A'JA, Wall 
was not inferior in quality to anv. Marauia • • . „ . 

arundmacea, )s largely grown in I ravan- ® 

core, at Ghittoor near Arcot, in the Tcnak- , f»rovvs in the mountains between Truvancore 
scrim provinces and at tlie Aiideman iBlauds. Gonrtalluin. 

Mahabaleshwar arrow-root is obtained from [ MARA OOPPOO, Tam. Potash. 

Curcuma caulina, Gh'dliam. Travancore | MARAR, Hind. elm. 

arrow-root is obtained mostly from the MAKARA, Hind. Desmodium iilitefo- 

Maranta arundinacea, but the fecula of Cur-j hum. 

cuma angustifolia and of the cassava-meal j MARA.RI also Marazh, Hind Ulmus 
from the JaBtro])ha raanihot is likewise sold ; cam pest ris. 

■ ^ - - ' ' MARAS, See Tin. 


under that name. Curcuma angustifolia is 
also the source of an arrow-root prepared at 
Benares, Bengal and Chittagong. A wild 
arrow-root plant grows in Cuttack and 
arrow-root made of it is not distinguishable 
from that of Maranta arundinacea, except 


MARASCHINO. This lique\^r, chiefly 
manufactured in Venice, Trieste, and Zara 
ill Dalmatia, is prepared from a variety of 
cherry, named tbe Griot marasquiu ; the fruit 
and seed are crushed together, one part 


perhaps, by a slightly earthy taste and smell ' to the hundred of honey added, and the 


observable in the wild arrow-root, which is 
easily accounted for by its imperfbet maim 
facture. Genuine Maranta arrow-root, when 
pressed, crackles beneath the-fingers. Tlie 
Curcuma or “ East India” arrow-root, as 


whole mass subjected to formoutatioii; dur¬ 
ing this process it is distilled, and the pro¬ 
duct is rectified. To the rectified spirit 
sugar and water are added, in proportions 
guided by the taste of the manufacturer, and 


exported to England, principally from Cal- | the resulting liqueur is stored for some 
cutta, has a white and a brown variety.— i mouths before use, to free it of empyreu- 
Voigl Boxb. O'ShatigJmessy. Cat, Ex. 1862. j matic flavour. The fruit tree is tbe Cerasus 
MAllANTA ARUNDINACKA, Linn. c&^von\M^a..~0'Shau,Messy, p. 323. 

Pon-bwa, Buint. j MARATHA, the Maratlia people, consist- 

A native of the West Indies but now ’ ing chiefly of Maratlia brahmans and Knmbi, 
grown in many parts of the East Indies. I owing to the prominent and powerful posi- 
This produces the best West India arrowroot ; fciou so long occupied by them in India 
which is prepared by maceration of the roots ' have imposed their language and some of 
in water, and conducting the further pyj- i their customs on about twice their own 


cessess similarly to the mode of manufactur¬ 
ing starch tVoni wheat, potatoes or other 
farinaceous substances.— Voiqt. 

MARANTA DICHOTOMA, Wall 

Th.filia camiceforniis, 
Jlorsf. 

Mukto-pati. Benu. | Sifcal-pati. Be.vo. 

Pati-pati. ,, | Then, Bukm. 

Madar-pati. „ | 


Plirynium dichotomum lloxh. 
Donax arundastrinn Jjour. 


number of menial and helot races, such as 
the Dlicr, and Mang who, Marathas in Nag¬ 
pur, speakers of Hindi in the Narbada valley, 

J only retain their individuality because they 
• are too low in the scale for absorption. 

I Maratba influence, did not penetrate to the 
i north miicli beyond the Nagpur plain, con- 
I sisting of the lower vallej^s of the Wardha 
and Waiuganga. To the south of this area 


This straight stemmed Marnnta grows in | the 'J'cling races are intermingled with the 
Coromandel, Bengal, Silhot, Assam, Teuas- | settlers from the west though not in large 
seiim, Siam, Cochin-China, Moluccas and ! numbers: to the east there is Chattisgarh, 
New Hebrides; the stems are split and wove ! inhabited, after some fifteen centuries | 


into smooth and particularly cool and re¬ 
freshing mats. Tenasserira mats are also 
made from the split steins of a species of 
Maranta, imported from Rangoon, although 
the plant from which they are made, or an 
allied species, is abundant in Tenasserim 
forests.—Boxb. i. 2; Voigt. 575. 
O'Shaughne$8y p. 647, Mason. 

MARANTA GALANGA, Linn, syn, of 
Alpinia galanga. 

MARANTA MALACCENSIS, Bub. syn. 
of Alpinia Malacceusis, Roscos. 


Rajput ascendency, mainly by hindu rai 
except in the remote eastern district of ^ 
bulpur, wJiich, by language, belongs to ' 
sa. The northern line of demarcation maJ 
drawn along the southern crest of the i 
pura range, for though a few Marathas are 
found on the table-land,.thei'e are probably 
more Hindi speakers below the ghats in 
the Nagpur plain, and the almost universal 
language of the three Satpura districts Seoni, 
Chindwara, and Betul, ik Hindi. The 
northern limits of the region in which tbe 
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MARATHA, 


iAatatbi Jaa^^uage is spoken siretobes on 

K coast from the Kolwan hills, or 
of the Kol near the Portuguese 
3 nt of Daman, above the ghauts 
orth-easteiiy direction along the 
Satpura range parallel to the Nerbudda, 
intermingling with the Gujarati, about Nan- 
dobar, in the jtingly valley of the Tapti. 
It is spoken throughout Berar, in the open 
parts of the territories of Nagpur and the 
whole of its eastern border abuts on the 
countries and languages of the Gonds. 


MARATHA. 

vating the fertile valleys or rnawal: and the 
country called Maharashtra, which is first 
mentioned in India^n history in the Maha- 
wan so, probably obtained its name and re* 
ceived a distinctive language from the ex¬ 
istence of a Marathi dynasty at some period 
not recorded in history. The Maratha race 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and 
soldiers, and, until lately, were deemed bad 
farmers. 

Tho races and tribes and fragmentary 
nations dwelling in the Maratha country 


Prom Nagpur, the Marathi extends to the ) are numerous, with many immigrants. The 
south-west, and near the villages of Miirgh- most prominent are the Kunbi cultivator, 
petta and Ninni, about thirfc^miles west i tho village authorities, amongst whom are 


of Beder ^t meets with the Telugu, and 
Canarese, touching, in advance nearly on 
Bijapur and .Shanka.sh-war, and thence 
trends south-westerly to tho coast, at Sida- 
sheghur, skirting the western boundary of 
the Canarese. From Daman in tho nor¬ 
thern Konkan, Marathi run.s down the coast 
to the neighbourhood of Goa, both below 
and above the ghauts. It there meets the 
Konkani, a mixed tongue which urns nearly 
as far as Mangalore, and the southern limits 
of this mixed language is a village four miles 
north of Upi or Oodapi iionr Condaporc, 
where Tulu or tho language of Canara 
begins. Tho Konkani, however appears to 
be only Marathi with a large infusion of 
Tulu and Canarese words, tho former de¬ 
rived from tho indigenous inhabitants of 
Tuluva or Canara; the latter from tho long 
subjection of this part of tho Konkan to 
Canareso dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. 
H, Mogling liowcver mentions that the 
Konkani speaking brahmans of Mangalore, 
consider it quite di.stincb from, thougli cog¬ 
nate with, Marathi. The limits extend 
from Goa below tlic ghanhs, to tho vdl.age 
above-mentioned north of Upi. From this 
part of tho coast in northern Canara, a 
diagonal line running in a north-easlern di¬ 
rection towards Bader, marks the boundary 
between Marathi and Canarese, of the latter 
at lea.st above tho ghauts. 

From Murghpetta, however, eastwards 
||j|rongh Beder ou to Saiigam near iSeda- 
^fcpet (Satyassi) the people designate tho 
of villages and towns as Si-bliasha basti, 
^fce-tongue-towns, for in them the Mah- 
Canarese and Telugu mingle, though 
that line the people seem rather of 
the Maratha than of the Canarese or 
Tiling type, as far as Sedashepet, 20 miles 
further east, where the Tiling people and 
Tiling tongue alone ocenr. 

TJio Maratha people are supposed to hare 
been originally a race of mountaineer8> in 
Baglan, on the crest of the gbaaiS) 


the Mhar and ^Mhang, as predial slaves, the 
mahomedans, the brahmins and the Parsee. 
Tho races daily seen are, 


Brahman, DoHliasl’li or 
Maratha, and Konkani. 

Kunbi, cultivators 

Knlglr^i „ 

Wani, Langact cultiva¬ 
tors 

Maiiwar, cultivators. 

Baghwan, or Mali, gar- 
deners, 

Goliwar, keep sheep and 
go.ats 

Komti, banya, merchants, 
j<cneialTy grain mer- 
chants, they wear tho 
sacred thread, and are 
in several sections 

Toll, oilmen, oil-makers 
and ml-so Hors ; many 
are of tho lingaet sect j 
sonio of their sections 
aro doomed impure and 
mnst not enter sacred 
places 

Jain, shop-keepers. 

In the Mahratta Dekhau, 


Mahomedans, in every 
avocation. 

Sempi, or tailor. 

Julai, or weaver. 

Wattan, or bangle-maker. 
Kumbar, or potter. 

Sutar, or carpenter. 
Sonar or goldsmith. 
Lohar or blacksmith. 
Dhobi or washerman. 
Kallal, palm-wine draw¬ 
ers 

Hajam or barber, tm. 
clean, 

Burud, Bamboo basket- 
makers 

Kaikari, palm-leaf. do. 
Chamar, leather workers. 
Dher or Mhar, or pariah. 
Mhang or tanner. 

Thakur. 

Gosai. 

Byragi. 

Jangami 




the municipal 
system is still very perfect and the servants 
and village authorities are known as Balute. 
The individuals and trades or professions, com¬ 
posing the village officers and servants vary, 
liowcver, in every district. In some are the 
Potad. Bhisti Taral or Yeskar. 

.langam. Ghaipagari. Dauri Gosain. 

llamu&i. ^Ihar. Garsi or piper. 

Btnl. Gondhali. Bajantri. 

Koli. Teli Kulavantiu. 

Mall orBagliban. Tambuli. Vaidya. 

Darji,Suti,orSni. Bhat. Ghotakhor. 

Sonar. 

The village accountant is known as 

Patwari, 1 Conicopilly, Tam. 

Kiilkami, Can. | Kamam, Tei.* 

and is usually a brahman. He keeps the vil¬ 
lage accounts for GoYernment and sends 
same to thetabilildnr* .The Mahratta village 
head is the Fotail, .who rents the lands to 
onltivft^ land tax, 

is also 



MAEAUDU. 

tlie civil magistrate, and settles petty civil 
matters to the extent of two maunds of grain 
or five or six rupees, and sends higher claims 
to the tahsildar. In criminal matters he is 
oply the police, and sends all to the amin. In 
lien of pay for the above services, the potail is 
allowed from 25 to 50 bhigahs of hind rent 
free, the land tax is about Its. 3 or 4 the 
bhigah. For the cultivation of this allot¬ 
ment two to four bullocks would bo needed, 
as 10 to 16 bhigahs, according as the rains 
are heavy or liglit, are fill that a pair of bub 
locks can get over. There are generally two 
to four potails in a village, not always of 
the same caste ; for instance the village of 
Khanpur, zillah of Nandair, has four potails, 
tvvoMaratba, a Oanareso speaking Ijingaet, 
and a Kulkarga, There are a few bralinian 
and mahomedari and pariah potails but a 
Christian potail is unknown. In the Cana,- 
rese speaking country the village head is 
called Goura or Gouda. 

The Maratha Kuiibi race cliiofly worsliip 
the deified heroes Kandoba, and Hanunian: 
The ternnle of Kandoba near Poona is fanion.s. 
Punderpoor on tlie left bank of the Kistna 
river is a celebrated place of pilgrimage and 
there is a famous temple and imago of Gu- 
nesh at Morgaiim and a tree, said to be 300 
years old, is, an object of great veneration, 
on the belief that, 100 years back, the leaves 
had the virtue of turning into gold on being 
taken to Benares. 

The establishment of a Mahrafcfca govern¬ 
ment at Nagpur dre^. ma^ny of the nation into 
that part of Gondwana, and made their langu- 
age general for a considerable distance round 
the capital .—Gentral Provinces GazeteeVy FjU 
phinstone's History of India, p. 411. See India. 

MARATIGO. See India, 

MARATI MOGGA, also Marati tige, 
Beng. Tel. SpilautUus acmella, R, iii 410. 
Dr. Roxburgh applies the same name to Cis- 
8us, vitiginea, i. 406—Brown describes it us 
a certain aphrodisiac drug. Heyno gives 
mandi as a Sanscrit name of this plant and 
Bud data ramii as' the Telugu. 

‘MARATI MOGGU. Tasi. Illicium anisa- 
tum, Linn. 

MARATINA, Tam. A Ceylon tree, about 
twenty inches in diameter, and fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, used by the Singhalese, 
for house artd boat work.— Edye, on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

MABBATTJA ALATA. Sec Ferns. 

MAEAUDU, Tam. a Ceylon tree, grows to 
about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty 
feet in height furuishing one of the best 
Ctylon wood,, very heffcvy and close grained, 
of a dark brown coloxxv^-^ffdye, on the Timber 
of^Ceylon^ Frith, i 


MAEAVA. 

MAEAVA a race in the ' esctrein^f bnil 
of India, in the Raranad and 
districts who differ from other neighbonri)^ 
races in personal appearance and their 
language and customs also differ. They W<|| 
ship local deities to whom they offer liqnfl 
flesh and fruits, and they practice divifl 
tion. The men do not wear turbans. Tlfl 
po.ssess lancl.Q. They are a robust, hardy, dafl 
skinned, stalwart race, athletic, with well H 
veloped muscles, active, of moderate height, 
the cranium rounded, narrow in front, fora< 
head low ; eyes largo and full. They occupy 
parts of the Madura and Tinnevelly districts, 
are employed as village watchmen and arehor* 
ne.st to their employers,but have been largely 
given to thieving and gang robbery. They 
u.so, as food, the flesh of all animals except that 
of the cow. They wear their hnir long and ar* 
ranged like the women of the Dekhan. In their 
marriages, disparity of ago is nob considered, 
nor is the presence or assent of the bridegroom 
•lecessfiry,—a blade of wood, in his absence, 
serving as proxy. They worship evil spirits, 
to whom they sacrifice, and, on the occur¬ 
rence of a small pox or cholera epidemic, thp 
whole village is excited and devil dances are 
common. The Maravar women of Ramnad 
and Sivaganga, wear cloths of 25 or 30 cubits 
in length, fohled in plaits which they fasten 
behind. This is unlike other women of S. In¬ 
dia whose cloths do not exceed twenty cubits 
and arc fastened on the right side in front. 
They intermarry, some of the subdivisions 
nob marrying into the flither’s family,—but 
hinduH in general intermarry with the 
mf)tlier’s relations. In Ramnad and Tin¬ 
nevelly, the titular surname of all the Mara¬ 
var is Dover. 

The Ramayana describes the forest or wil¬ 
derness of Dandaca as covering the whole 
extremity of the southern peuiusula, and the 
rude inhabitants are designated Rakshasa 
(monsters) or vanara (monkeys) the former 
term meaning races or tribes hostile to the 
Arian race. But vanara is from vana a wilder¬ 
ness and naraa man, that is a wilder uncivi¬ 
lized man, and to this sense, as to the wild 
races in the extreme south, the fable of Hanu? 
man, the chief monkey and that of hiaarmy, 
Mr. Taylor thinks may be reduced. He says 
that those who have seen the Colleri and Ma- 
rava will readily consider them to differ froij^ 
all family likeness of the Arian hindus, and as 
their visages often resemble baboons more 
than men, it would require even less than the 
ardent poetical imagination of a Valmiki iot 
induce the employment of an equivalent 
word which would so aptly seem. to convey 
the idea imparted by their ^appearance*^ 
Orme, the historian, relates that tbo 
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MAEDA, 

Imto Kaetbgar, whence they proceed* 
^ by Yarkand and Khoten and across the 
gmt desert of Gobi to the Tangat province 
on the extreme N. W, of Obina, partly with- 
partly without, the wall. Here they were 
t by a deputation sent by the Kablai 
an, who was at. the time residing at 
lang-Tu, about fifty miles north of the 
]1. Their journey had occupied years. 
_ ^ on their arrival at Pekin, which they call 
by the Tartar name Camlmla, or Khaii- 
balig, young Marco, then 21 years of age, 
was taken iniinediately into favour, he learn¬ 
ed the language and for twenty-six years after¬ 
wards was a nobleman of the great Khan’s 
Court, employed in sevenil missions, and in 
(Other high offices of State. He came away 
at last, in A. D. 1’296, in charge of a princes.s 
who was to be married to tlie Tartar sove¬ 
reign of Persia. He was sent on a mission 
through Yunan to the frontim’s of Ava, and 
Buocessively to Kara Konim, to Champa or 
southern Cochin China and to the Indian 
V Seas and afterwards by sea via Sumatra and 
India through Cambay to the Mongol tribe of 
Bayaut, to select a lady for the Kabtai’s great 
nephew Arghun Khan of Persia which he 
did, handing over the lady in 1294. He re¬ 
turned to Venice A. D, 1296. Marco was 
subsequently taken prisoner at the battle of 
Ourzola (near Lissa) on the 8th September 
1298. On his return to his native country, 
be circulated his travels, in manuscript, 
amongst his friends: tlio narrative was, in 
1298, transcribed by a Genoese named Ilusti- 
gielo, four years after the death of Knblai 
Khan. They were first published in Latin 
in 1320. A copy had been presented by the 
government of Venice to the Infante Don 
’Henrique in 1428, from which an edition was 
published at Lisbon in 1602. The earliest 
edition published in Prance boars date 1556. 
His book was entitled Viaggidi Mc.sser 
Marco Polo Gentilhuomo Venetiano. There 
are two translations of it into Latin. He 
treats in liiS book Do Rogionibus Oriontis. 
Kablai Khan was the conqueror of southern 
China, which the Arabs call Mach in and 
which Genghiz Khan, his grandfatherj hnd 
charged his children to conquer, after he 
bimself had gotten the Northern China 
called Katai. 

Marco Polo sojourned in the hills of 
Badakshan for the sake of his health, and he 
describes the countries of Wakam, Pamir, 
Bolor ar^d Kashmir.— History of Qengliiz 
Khaf^ p. 443. Prinse^'s Tibet, Tartary ^ Mon- 
goUa^ p, 8, Yule’s Cathay. See Japan, 
Kabul, Khoten, Jews, Johore. 

' MARD. Hwd. Psbs. A man. 

MABDA or Marthu, Tax. Malbal. Mar* 


MARKS. 

tha in Karnatica. Trees of Malabar and 
Canara, probably three species of Termi* 
nalia, T. alata, T. Berryi, T. chebula or 
T. glabra, of large diraensiona and perfectly 
straight with wood of a dark brown colour 
and very close {^rained, which might be con¬ 
verted with advantage into plank, thick* 
stuff, beams, &c. for ships, where strength is 
required, and where weight is of little con* 
si deration. It runs from sixty-two to seventy 
pounds the cubic foot, when green; the 
native carpenters use it with the teak for 
beams in the pagodas, &c.; it is considered 
durable ; and contains a quantity of oil. An 
inferior description is named “ Vellai Mar- 
dn,” or white Marda; it much resembles 
the former tree, excepting in siso and in 
leaf, both of whicli are considerably smaller, 
and it is said by the natives to be 
inferior in qnnlity and durabilty ; it is more 
like t he English oak in gi ain than any wood 
Mr. Edye met witli. These trees, and also the 
former sort, are 1‘onnd in patches of some 
linndreds together, and generally on thebanks 
of rivers, another sort, named “ Vellai Katti 
Marda,” or White Lump Marda, grows to 
about twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty-five feet Jong. In Malabar there 
is a fourth sort, named ” Kalu Vithe Mar¬ 
da,” the Dark Stone Marda, of the same 
qnalit^^ as the last sort and used for the 
frames of vesseds, and many other purposes, 
for which it answers well.— Edye Forests of 
Malabar avd Canara. 

MARDAK, Hind. Carissa diffusa. 

MAR 11-AK DOR or man-eaters. See 
Aboo. Aghora. Murd-Klior, 

MAEDAM-I-GIA, PisHS. Atropa maii- 
dragora ; the mane'rake. 

MARDARU or Chitteduru Hind. Ti£L. 
Vanda Koxburghii, R. 

MARDl, See Iran. 

MARDIN, See Mesopotamia. 

MARD-1-RIND, a man of the Rhind 
Baluch tribes. See Kelat, p. 493. 

MARD KHOR, Peks. man-eaters, the 
Aghora ascetics of the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Aboo, said to have resided there from the 
most ancient times and formerly to have 
been cannibals, hence their name, meaning 
man-eater. See Aghora; Mard-Akhor. 

MARE or Chirugu chettn Hind. Tel. 
Caryota urens, L. 

M AREB, a dam, which formed a celebrat¬ 
ed reservoir above the city of Saba in 
Yemen, between two bills of Baluk. It was 
constructed or repaired by Balkees'queen of 
Sheba, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, but it bnrst about A. D. 120* deluged ^ 
the country far and wide, and reduced it to 
a state of utter desolation. The Mareb lake 
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of m\ £twn ' is mentiotied in dh. 34 df the 
koran, as f>he Sail ul Arena/or rush of water 
from the reservoir, and its bursting is there 
attributed to a punishment sent from God, 
for tlie impiety, pride and insolence of the 
city of Saba. “ The descendants of Saba 
had heretofore a sign in their dwellings, 
namely, twO gardens, one^on the right hand 
and one on the left; and it was said unto them, 
eat ye of the provision of your Lord ; and 
give thanks Unto him, ye have a good coun¬ 
try and a gracious Lord. But they turned 
aside froih what we had commanded them: 
wherefore we sent against them the innnda- 
tiou of El Arern, and we changed their two 
gardens for them into gardens producing 
bitter fruit, and tamarisks, and some little 
fruit of the lote tree/’ The expedient of con 
structing reservoirs in which to store rain¬ 
water lias prevailed in Arabia from a very 
early date. Tliese are generally found in 
localities devoid of springM, and jiependeut 
on tlie winter rains for a supply of water 
during the summer months. The most re¬ 
markable instance on record is this great 
dam of Mareb, which doubtless suggested 
similar reservoirs in other parts of Arabia, 
and the neighbouring coasts of Africa, which 
have usually been subject to it. All the 
travellers who have penetrated Yemen des¬ 
cribe many such in the mountainous districts, 
and others exist in the islands of 8aad-ed- 
din, near Zailah, in Kutto, in tlie Bay of 
Amphila, and in Dhalak, near Massowah. 
See Saba. 

MAREDU OHETTU or Bilvamn or Vilva, 
uiEglo rnarmelos, Corr. is sacred to Malia- 
dcva or Siva ; he alone wears a chaplet of 
its flowers, and they are not olfered in sacri¬ 
fice to any other deity ; if a pious saiva hindu 
should see any of its flowers fallen on the 
ground, he would remove them reverently 
to a temple of Mahadeva. See -d^gle mar- 
raelos : Kali. 

M^^LREGOLAK. a large island fronting 
the S. W. part of Gillolo.— Horshurgh. 

MAR EldAS, called by the mahomedans 
Deir ei Munkoosh, the ornamented or painted 
monastery, the remains of a Nestorian monas¬ 
tery. Assemanni does not give the date of 
its foundation, but it is mentioned inciden¬ 
tally in the ninth century. Mar Elias is men¬ 
tioned by him thus : Joshua Bar-num of 
Bath Gabar, a village on the Tigris, be¬ 
tween Nineveh and Mosul, lived thirty years 
in the monastery of St. Elias, before he was 
elected primate of the East, which happened. 
A. D. 824 Abu . Saedwas Archimandrite 
of Mar Elias in A. D. 1028.—JltcA's Residence 
in KoordisiaUf Vol. ii. p. Il3. 


MAREL-NAR. MaiiBAL/ thrO' of SaoiWF 

viera Zeylanica. 

MARGARINE. See Candles. 

MARGARITA a genus of molluscs. 

MARGARl r^, Lat, Pearls. 

MARGARITANA a genus of molluscs. 

MARGAZARl, See Kelat. ^ 

MARGEEaH. Peks. Aspai’agus offioi* 
nalis.— Willde. 

MARGGA KARAN. Malbal. in Mala^ 
bar a designation of Roman Catholics 
Marya Karan ? 

MARGHAB RIVER. See Arian. Mar- 
giami. Miirghab. 

MARGHANG, Hind. Querems dilatata.. 

MARGH 1-PAL, Hind. Sohvnum graoi- 
lipcs. 

MARGHWALWA, Hind. Viburnum coti- 
nilbliiim. 

MARGI ? Tam. ? Tel. a granary. 

MARGI, Sec India. 

MARGJANA, tlie second settlement of 
the Aryans was in Monru, Mew or Mar- 
giana. This is Margiana (from the river 
Margus;) now Margbab (Margus-water,) 

’ Jlfargiish in the cuneiform inscriptions ; a 
fruitful province of Khorassan surrounded 
by deserts. In the Record, (iii. verse 6,) it 
is described as “ the third best land, the 
mighty and pious Mourn, (Marw,) .... Ahri- 
man created there wars and marauding ex- 
peditioiis.—See Aryan, Bactria, Greeks of 
Asia. 

MARGINELLA a genus of molluscs. 

Mx^RGOSA, the Portuguese name,Vemba 
the Mai ay a] a and Vepa the Tamil names, 
of the Azadarachta indica which grows 
from eighteen inches to three and a half 
feet in diameter. In appearance it is much 
like mahogany, and is used by the natives 
for general purposes. 

Its barkj 


Nini, Beno. Nimba, Sana. 

Bewa, Can. Tel-kohumba, SiNoH. 

Nim-troe-Bark, Eng. Vaypuni puttay, Ta*. 

Nim-ka chal, Hind. Vaypaputta, TkLi. 


is bitter, is considered a valuable tonic, Slid 
has been tried by European physicians with 
a success nearly equivalent to what might 
have been expected from cinchona bark. 

Its oilf 

Nim ka Tel, Hind. | Vepa nuna, Tbl* 

Vaypum Yeunai, Tam. j 

is obtained from the seeds by either ex¬ 
pression or boiling and is valuable and mUoh 
used medicinally. The fruit is not unlike 
a small French olive in ^ize and appearance.. 
The oil is of a deep yellow colour, has a' 
strong smell and an unpleasant bitter taste, 
is much esteemed^ by native dodliM 
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ij^arm medicine, as an external applica- 
Hdn in foul ulcers, and as a liniment in rhea, 
x^atio and spaRmodio aifectious, &c. In the 
yearl847-48,1,587 gallons were exported,and 
in the year 1861-62, galls. 1,91 7, in 1862-53, 
galls. 3-111, but the demand is not constant. 
It is frequently burnt in lamps, and is sold 
in the bazar, under the name of ** bitter oil ’ 
also black oil. Dr, Maxwell, found this oil 
equally efficacious to cod-liver oil in cases 
of consumption and scrofnla. He began 
with half-ounce doses, morning and evening, 
which were gradually reduced. 

The leaves of the genera Melia and Aza- 
dei-achta, dried and kept in tarnks, are 
m^ch used by the people of India to preserve 
furs, feathers, books, papers and clotlies 
that are lodged in trunks, book cases, <fec. 
from the attacks of insects. It is useful to 
place along with tliem small packets of 
camphor; or little cups of caTnf)hor dis¬ 
solved in alcfdiol.— M. E. J. It. Simmonda' 
Comml. ProduciSy p. 537. Edye.y Ceylon^ 
Faulkner. 

•MAR G-RTGORIUS son of hakim Ha- 
run ul Malati, is the Abul Pharagius of his¬ 
torians, and is known to the Arabs as Abul 
Paragh, He was a Christian by religion. 
He wrote the Book of Dynasties, in Arabic, 
in the reign ofArghun Khan, the last of 
Cbenghis Khan’s grandsons. He was a 
Jacobite Christian of the city of Malatia in 
Cappadocia. His book was arranged in ton , 
chapters, (1) On the Saints since Adam. 
(2) The Judges of Israel. (3) The Kings of 
Israel. (4) The Chaldean Kings. (5) 'Die 
Kings called the Magi. (6) The Ancient 
Greek Kings. (7) Latin Roman Kings. 
(8) Christian Greek Emperors. (9) Maho- 
medan Arabic Kings. (10) The .Mogul 
Kings. 

MARGUS also MARGUISH. See Ari- 
ans. Margiaria. 

MARHAT, a province in the Deccan, 
which comprehended Baglan and other dis¬ 
tricts.— RennelVs Memoirs, p. 59. 

MARHOTAS. See Khutri. 

MARHUTTA-TIGA. Bkng. species of 
Spilanthes. 

MARI-AM, Bdbm. also Marian, also 
Mayan. Bur. Mangifera oppositifolia. 

MARIAM BAD-IL. Malay. Cannon. 

MARI-AMMUN, Aminun, or Amma, 
literally mother, in the south of India is 
the honorific suffix of various local deities 
as Mari Arama, Yagath Amma. Professor 
Wilson thinks that Mari Ammah comes from 
the virgin Mary, and lihat Yagath Amma, is 
from St. Agatha. But Mari Ammah seems 
to be from Mari death and Ammun Mather, 
mother-death. 


mardte acid. 

IMARIAN islands, called the 

Ladrones, lie north of the Carolina Archipe¬ 
lago from lat. 13 ® to 21 ® l^.-^Horshurgh. 

MARIANNE. See India. 

MARIBO r. A very large tree in Penang; 
wood of a purple colour; sp. gr. 0*939, 
Difficult to work, but used for furniture.*^ 
Gol. Frith. 

MARICHA. vSee Inscriptions, 

MARICHA. Sans. Black Pepper. 

MAllI-CHETTU. Tel. Picas Indica.^ 

MARICHI. See Brahmadica, Kashmir, 
Kasyapa. 

MAEIIDU. Tel. Crafeeva nnrvala, Ham. 

MARIGA in the Oanarese country a na¬ 
tive of India of low ensto, a Chandala,. 


MARIGNIA ACCTIFOLIA. D. 0. syn, 
of Canarium nigrum.— Roxh. 

MARIGNOLLI, a travtdler in the sontluof 
Asia, who rec ognised as the Tower of Babel 
the ruins called by Rich, Mnjalibe, and by 
Layard, Babel. These are about half a mile 
from the present channel of the river. The 
excavations at the Mnjalibe or Babel show 
that the structure was much as Marignolli 
describes, viz., an exterior of burnt bricks 
laid in bitumen enclosing the unbunit bricks 
which form the interior mass .—^Yule Cathay 
II., p. 38(). 

MARIGOLD, Tagetes patnla and T. erec- 
ta, grow well on the plains, they require to 
be sown thinly in boxes or pots during the 
rains: when two or three inches high, they 
should be transplanted into the flower beds. 
—Jaffrey. 

MARJORANA HORTENSIS. Mounch. 


Origaimm rnarjuraiia, L- 
O. Marjoranoidoa Willd. 
(). Wallichianum, Benth. 


0. Oiiitoa, Lam. 

O. Acinacif'>lium, Wallo. 
Amaracua vulgatior,Lob. 


Mir-ziui-jush, A a. I Mnrws, Guz. Hind. 

Swoet-ruarjoram, Eng. j Marra, Tam. 

Marjolauie, Fii. I Maruvamn, T«L. 

Marjoram, Ger. Eno j 

Sweet marjoram is a cuUnary herb culti¬ 
vated in most parts of lower India. It is 
used for flavouring sauces and roast meats. 
The flowers are considered by hindu doc¬ 
tors as possessing cephalic qualities, and the 
plant is known to possess tonic virtues. It 
is very easily reared, in beds or pots, either 
by slips from the roots, or seed.— Faulkner^ 
Jaffrey, Voigt. 

MARIKH. Ar. the planet Mars. 

MARIKI, TkL. Ficus sp. 

MARIKI MALLE or Kotike, Tel. Olax 
scandens, K. 

MARIKOLUNDOO, Tam. Southernwood. 
. MARIN, See Luristan. 

MARINE ACID; Spirit of Salt; Hydro- 
chloric Acid; Chlorohydric Acid. See Muri¬ 
atic Acid. 
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MAR-KHOR. 

MARINE GASTROPODOUS MOLLUS- 
CA. See Cypreeidae Mullnsca. 

MARINE GLUE, patented by Mr. Jelffery 
in 1842, possesses very powerful cementing 
properties. It is formed by dissolving ? lb. 
of caoutchouc in small pieces, in 4 gallons of 
coal naptha, with frequent stirring, the solu¬ 
tion occupying 2 0 or 12 days . 2 parts shell- 
lac are then fused in an iroti vessel, and 1 
part of the solution being stii-red well in, the 
glue is poured out on slabs to cool. Marine 
glue is valuable for pitching or paying the 
seams of ships. An inferior but strong 
marine glue is formed by simply dissolving 
shell-lac in naphtha.— Tomlinson, 

MARINE SOAP. See Oocoa-nut palm. 

MAKING, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

MARIONA, also Krap, Hus. Madder. 

MARITONDI, Sing. Henna. 

MARIVALES or C<UTegidor, a princi¬ 
pal island 3^ miles long, on tho^ northern 
shores of the entrance to Manilla Bay. Its 
revolvijig light is in lat. 14*^ 23’ 6” N., long. 
12® 34’ E.— Horshurgh. 

MARIZHA, Hind. Thymus serpyllum. 

MARJA, See Kunawar. 

MARJAL, Hinu, Iris pseiidacorus. 

MARJAN. Guz. Hind. Malay. Pers. 
Conil, 

MARJOLAINE, Fr. Origanum marjorana, 
Marjoram. 

MARKAL. Tam. a measure of about 16 
quarts. 

MARKAN. Hind, a Punjab grass, eaten in 
famine : such a famine is recollected in the 
Punjab by the name ‘‘ marltanw.alli sal.” 

MARKANDA. A valley in the Sewalik 
branch of the sub-Himalayan mountains; 
where a fossil ruminant was discovered by 
Dr. Falconer, and named by him Sevatherinm 
giganteura. 

MAKKARUNG KAI, Tam, Gardenia 
dumetorum. 

MAR-KHOR. Hind. 

Bawaoheh,of LifctleTiBET. I Kass of the Oxus. 

Tsura or water goat, „ | 

Oapra megaceros of Hutton, the wild goat 
of Hazara and the N. W. Himalaya, <fec. is 
called markhor because fabled by the moun¬ 
taineers, to kill snakes by looking at them ; 
and in Yaghistan and Ohilas they say that 
when its foam falls on certain stones it turns 
them to zahr-mohra. The Ibex and Mar¬ 
khor often dispute each others’s footing; and 
Dr. Adams is not aware that they are ever 
met with on the same ranges. It is found on 
the mountains of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
is plentiful on the ranges around the 
Khyber Pass. From Torbela and Little 
Tibet it wanders down the Snlime.n range 


MABKiSra ?NUT. 

as far aa Miteokote on the Inda% kt 
junction of the latter and the It iff 

common on the north-western ranges of 
Cashmere, including Dardn ; from thence a 
few herds are to be met with all along the 
southern or Furi Pinjal as far as Kishtewar 
on the Chenab. Tlie northern ranges of 
Cashmere and Ladakh are apparently with« 
out a single individual, perhaps on account 
of the ibex and wild alieep frequenting these 
inounraiiiH, Mr. Blyth and Dr. J, E. Gray 
consider this species as most likely a variety 
of tlie domestic goat, but from all Dr. Adama 
[ could learn of its habits and appearance, 
there is perhaps more cause to consider it 
the progenitor of the domestic animal than 
even the ibex. 'J’lie markhor is usually 
found ill small lierds. Like the ibex, it de¬ 
lights to browse on steep and rocky monn- 
tains, ascending and descending with the 
seasons. In winter, in common with other 
alpine species, the fur becomes dense from 
the woolly pileiige, which gives a lighter 
colour to the coat than during midsummer 
and autumn, when it disappears, and the fur 
is short and brown. Hunters have strange 
stories of the serpent eating disposition of 
the markhor : Ajez Khan assured Dr. Adams 
tliat an ammonite he picked up on the moun¬ 
tains had become petrided from having 
passed through the intestines of a mar¬ 
khor.— Adams. Jordon. 

MARKING NUT or Malacca Bean. 
Beladur, An. I Sbayng kotai, Tam. 

Ghoru, Can. | S hay rang cofctay, ,, 

Bollawau, Bhola, DuK. I NelajidI, 

Bollawa, Guz. Hind. | Jidighenralo, Tbl. 

Bhallataka Aruah> j 

kara, Sans. | 

The Semecarpus anaeardium tree is a na¬ 
tive of all India. Its nuts are black, smooth, 
sliining, and Battened on both sides, and are 
used for marking cotton cloth, whence its 
name of raaikiiig nut, the colour being im¬ 
proved, and prevented from running, by 
being mixed with lime water. The tribe of 
plants to which it belongs, abounds in plants 
yielding a blackish, acrid, and resinous juice 
used for varnishing and other such purposes. 

The oil. 

Bhilawan ka-tel, Hind. Nolftjidi Nnna, Tit, 
Shayng Cobtay Yeunai, 

Tam. 

is acrid and vesicating, it is found between 
the two lamiu 80 of the pericarp, and is used 
as a preventive against the attacks of white 
ants, and by native practitioners as an es- 
I charotio, in aches, pains, sprains and in 
* rheumatic and leprous aBTections. It is ob¬ 
tained by boiling the whole nut not divested 
of its pericarp. The preparation or coll^^ 
tion either of the oil or ^crid jtn<^ is liable/ to 
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iiri^-ation md infittmtoatwiti of j 
face, &o. of those engaged in the I 
>: E. /. R. I 

^ U AiARL-CLOVER. Trifoliunv medium. 

MARLEA BEGONTFOLIA. Roxh, \ 
lHUpftttra, of JhetJum. Padln, of Ravi. | 

0hit „ „ „ Bodara, of Beas. 

'Kut'kni „ „ Mandrft, of „ 

PifOt of . Kanoea. Sialu, of Chenab. 

A small but harKlaome tree, with maple- 
liko leaves, occurring from about 8,200 to 
^,000 feet, up to near the Indus. Its leaves 
are eaten by sheep.— l)r^ J. L. Stewart^ M, D. ^ 

MAHMALA WATER. A fragrant per-| 
fume distilled in Ceylon from the flowers of 
the uEgle marmalos, and used in the cere¬ 
monial sprinkling of visitors. 

MARMALADE, A confection generally' 
made of the rind of oranges, citrons Ac., cut I 
into very thin slices, and boiled vvitli sugar. . 

MARMER, Dur. Marmo, It. Marmol, Sp. 
Marmor, Gep., Lat. Rus. Marble. 

MARMOT, a genus of the Mammalia of 
the sub-family Aictomydinae of which one 
sppoies occurs in Europe and two species in 
the region around the Paroparaisus. 

Arotoinys heinachalanus; the red Mar¬ 
mot, 

Sammiong, Lepch | Chipi, Bhot. 

JDran, Tibet. | Pheea, Runnia. 

occurs at 8,000 to 10,000 feet in Kashmir 
and the N. W. Himalaya. The total length 
of ail adult drun is from 2| to 3 feet; 


j bitter and nauseous, is dried; and n ^uivntity 
of the powder swallowed, ufter whinh w^t 
is directed to be drank. The same, ar an 
analogous plant, abounds in the Khyber biUs,. 
and IS carried to Peshawar, where it is largely 
used as an article of food by Hindus,— MCi$^ 
8071 *s Journe^js V. II p. 116. 

MARNI, Hind. Sponia WigUtii. 

MARO, See Mahomed. 

MARONITES, a Cliristian tribe of Leba¬ 
non, founded in the 6th Century by a Sfc*Maro- 
nius. They acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome. They occupy the most central vaL 
leys and liighest ridges from Tripoli to the 
south of Beyrout. See Lebanon. 

MAROO, a olass of the Charan. See Bard, 
Bhat, Charan. 

MAROO. Hind. Two antelope horns 
joined in opposite directions at their bases, 
carried by faqeei s. 

MAROO, or Maiuisthan, names of Raj- 
pntanah. Col. Tod relates that in the year 
1743, the Chnmpawnt, Koompawut, Ooda- 
wut, Mairtea, Joda, Kunimsot, and all the 
assembled clans of Maroo, became impa¬ 
tient to see their sovereign. They sent 
for the Khcechie Mokund, and prayed that 
they migVib bub behold him and he came. 

I In triumph they conveyed the young raja 
> to Ahwa, whose chief made the badhoo with 
1 peai’ls and presented him with horses.— 

) To(Vs Uajasfhtm, Vol. IT, p. 72. See Ma- 
) roost’hali. Marwar 


the colour, chosniit, with black splashes on 
the back and hip. It is scddoni met with 
under 8,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Arcbomys bobac Schreher^ is the Tibet 
Marmot or white Marmot. Dr. Adams when 
cro.ssing the Tang LangPasscamo ou acolony 
of white marmot, di.stingiiished at once from 
the red species by its lighter colour, being a 
yellowish white but also by its call whicb more 
resembles a whistle than a scream. One 
side of a spur was riddled by their burrows. 
The white seems to take the place of the 
red marmot on the moni barren and higher 
ranges, above 10,000 and 12,000 feet. The 
bearded vulture and larger eagles are among 
their chief enemies. He has seen the former 
bear off a marmot with great ease. The 
rbarmots are generally supposed to be the 
animals alluded to by Herodotus, as gigantic 
ajuts, which dug up go\d.-^Jerdo7is MoAnma- 
Ki, pp. 181-182. Adam*8 Naiurulist in 
Jindia, , Mrs, Hervey*s adventures of a Lady 
in Tartary, VqI. I., p. 197. 

M-4RMUT, A lichen abundant in the 
crevices jof the rocks of Baluchistan used 
paedicUally by hipdoos, in diseases of lani- 
gu(^r and oppfesaion of the vis viim, !J!he 
juice, ejctremrty 


MAROO. Tam. Origanum marjorana. 

MAllOODANl. Tam. Henna, Lawsonia 
inermis. 

MAROODUM MARAM, Tam or Maroo- 
dam tree, Anglo ram. Terminalia alata. 

M A ROOD. Tam. Sansoviera zeylanica, 
one of the Liliaceee. Marool kalang, TiM. 
Its root. 

MAROO ST’HALT, the desert of Rajpu- 
tanah, the words moan the abode of death, 
and are a very emphatic appellation of thip 
sterile region. See Maroo. Maroosta. 

MAROOTHOO. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a white brown colour, used in building in 
^envval. — Col. Frith, 

MxAROOTA. Sans. Prom mri, to kill. 

MAROOYA, Skno. Eleusine coracana, 
Thick spiked Elousnie. 

MAROQUIN. Pr. Morocco leather. 

MAROR. Hind. A twist, gripes in the 
bowels. 

MARORI also Maror Phalli. 
Helicteros isora L. or screw-trpe. This small 
tree grows at Ajmeer: the twisted pods are 
considered refrigeraait and aetringent and 
are taken in curds in diarfhepa; one pice’s 
size is the dose.— Oenl Uf4 B 

MAROS, 
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MAER} 

MAEOTHE RUEU. Malval. Hydno- 

carpim m^riana. 

MAERAN. Hini>. Ulmus campostris. 
MAEEAVUTTAY MAEAM. Tam. Hyd- 
nooarpns inebrians. 

MAERE. Tkl. Caryota urens. imn. 

MAEBI. A district west of Kashmir 
through which the Jhelam runs. 

MAEEI. A sanitorium town in L. 33 ° 
5r.O 5 N. L. 73 ® 22^7 E. and 32 miles K 
of Eawiilpindi. The southern -side of the 
station of Marri is 6,963 feet above the sea. 
Rawalpindi to the west of the Jhelum is 
1737 feet above the sea. The range of hills 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, overhang 
the platform of Rawalpindi. It is a narrow 
ridge separating two deep river valleys, 
whose vegetation is quite tropics!.— H. f. et 
T. 213. 8 chl. Harm, and Ad. See Abbota- 
bad. 

MAEEI. A race or tribe occupying part 
of Baluchistan. Kahan town, in Kach-Gan- 
dava, is in the hill ranges east of the plain of 
Kach. It belongs to the 13oda Marri, a divi¬ 
sion of the groat and widely dispersed Marri 
tribe who have been located in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for several centuries. The Marri 
are a biiive race and have long been distin¬ 
guished as daring depi'edators.— Massoy^s 
Journey Sco India, Kadjak, Kahan, Kelat. 

MAERI AI, literally the Death-Mother, 
tho goddess worshipped by the Beldar race 
of Berar. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. In the East 
Indies^ amongst its various races, forms for 
the union of men and women aro to be seen 
from the simplest modes of mutual consent, 
through all the various known procedures of 
marriage by capture, community of right, 
polygamy, polyandry, temporary marriages, 
permanent lifelong marriages, endogaruoub 
marriage within the tribe or race, exogamous 
marriage out of tho tribe or race, and there 
are men and women who never marry and 
men and women who marry only once. 

Mr. MTjennau and • Sir John Lubbock 
have examined, at length, the subject of pri¬ 
mitive nuirriago and various writers on the 
tribes and races in the south and east of Asia 
have furnished notices of the prevailig marri¬ 
age customs. The popular theory is that 
marriage sprang from the family, which de¬ 
veloped into the clan, and thence into the 
nation, but Mr. M’Lenuaii argues that this 
hypothesis though possessing the merit of 
simplimty, is not supported by evidence. The 
evident, he contends, collected everywhere 
of primitive man, and confirmed by all obser¬ 
vation among the savage races still existing 
in the world, always leads back further than 
the family—to groups, as in the Andamans, 


of naked, ^eqhaiM«w^g«»'Kvfii^ 
tare of wild beaste or upon the mofd 
caught shell fish. These*’gronpe, he 0Oii*< 
tends, for many reasons, only veiy ilowJy 
developed the idea of kinship, the primary one 
being that as they held their women in com^ 
mon they were never certain of relation***^ 
ship except through the mother’s side and 
this practice of counting from tho mother 
slill exists amongst the Nairracein Malabar. 
In the awful struggle which primitive man 
must have maintained for existence, it Mras 
natural that tribes badly situated as respects 
food should consider female infants a 
nuisance, and kill them out, as very many 
tribes do now. Wanting wives, they would 
then be tempted to capture them from othei? 
tribes who either from a better supply of 
food or a slight advance in civilization, pos¬ 
sessed more women, and they could oldy 
capture them in battle. Women came, there¬ 
fore, to be regarded as booty, and like other 
booty were held in common, as the posses¬ 
sion, first of all, of the tribe which captured 
them, and afterwards, as tribes grew larger, 
of those actually engaged in the capture. 
This is tho explanation of the otherwise nn- 
intelligiblo fact that the marriage ceremonies 
of almost all uncivilized or semi-civilized 
races represent capture, the form having en¬ 
dured as an etiquette long afeer the practice 
had ])assed away. This, too, is tho I’oofc of 
that strangest of all practices, strangest be¬ 
cause apparently opposed to the fiercest pas¬ 
sions of man, his egotism and jealousy—poly¬ 
andry. It is not perhaps opposed to hia 
inherent instincts, though some thinkers 
have contended so, for there are still tribes, 
such as the Nicobar ra6e who have absolutely 
no sexual laws, any more than the animals, 
and, even in civilized Europe, polyandry, 
under the guise of “ the sin of great cities” 
exists to an enormous extent. The theory 
of kinship would, under such circumstances, 
be very slow of development, and would 
attach only to relationship by the mother’s 
side, and Mr. M’Lennan shows by a mass 
of evidence that this was the earliest idea of 
man, most nations having a tradition of some 
one reformer who abolished it, while it 
flourishes still in a form more or less limited 
over an amazing extent of the earth’s sur¬ 
face. 

Polyandry now prevails universally in Tibet, 
is common in the Himalayan and Sub-Hi- 
malayan regions adjoining Tibet; in the valley 
of Kashmir, in Spiti, in Ladak, in Kiste- 
war,iu Sirmor, in the Sivalik range, inKasia; ’ 
there are unmistakeable traces of its exists 
ence, till recently, in Gurwhal, Sylhet, and 
Cachar, and we find it still prevalent among 
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ihe Todft of the Neilgberry. Htllsy .the Coorg traits of gregarious atilimals, ^ slighter ifc’TuJ 
6f Mysore, and the Nair, the Malere and slighter indication of operative intellect. , As 
Polere of Malabar, in Ceylon amongst the among other gregarious animals, the tw)idns 
Kandyan race, and farther east, as an ancient of the sexes were probaVdy in the earliest 
though now almost superseded custom, inNew times loose, transitory, and in some degree 
Zealand, in one or two of the Pacific Islands, promiscaous. 

.and in the Aleutian Islands ; and to the west It is not possible to learn from the history 
and north of the Aleutian, among the Korvak of India, all the marriage customs prevailing 
io the north of the Okhotsk Sea. Crossing in it. Its races, from the roost ancient times 
th© Rnssian empire to the west side we find until now, have kept themselves distinct from 
polyandry among the Snporogian Cos.saclc. each other and the evidence of the Mahar 
Polyandry is also found in several parts of bharata, of tl»e Kamayana, the Institutes of 
Africa and according to Humboldt it is pre- Mann, the Pnrnna and the Veda, can only bo 
■valent in America among the tribes on the accepted as relating to poHions of the iwlia^ 
Onnoco, and ho vouches for its former pre- bilants. Wlion we i*cad that in tlie famousIn- 
valencG in Laiicerota, one of the Canary dian city of Vcsali ‘ marriage was forbidden. 
Islands. nnd liigli rank attaclied to Urn lady who held 

The first step of progress seems to have otUcc as chief of the courtesans. Such must 
been from promiscuity to polyandry, thence be regarded as an exceptional or local condi- 
to pol^mndry sucb as Oresar found in Ilritairi tion of wliicli, even yet, in British hidia, 
and as exists in Tibet and GVmrgand Kandy, tbero is an instance in the town of — 
limited to brothers, thence to the restricted in North Cauarn. It is stated that when 
form known to the Jews and early Hindoos Sakyamuni in liis old ago, visited Vesali,’ he 
noticed in Rath and Manu, in which only the was lodged in a garden belonging to tlio 
childless widow fell to the brother, and finally chief of the courtesans, wiio drove out to 
to the system of regular marriage between visit him, atlended by her suite in stately 
pairs, ending usually, as in India, in exce.s- carriages. Having approached and bowed 
sively strioi/rules of kiiisbip. Mr. M’Lennau’s down, she took her seat on one side of him 
proposition is that the pairing offof mankind and listened to a discourse on Dliarms. ., , 
which wo call marriage, so far from liaving . . On re-entering the tow^n she met the 

been the oi'iginal form of society, was an rulers of Vesali, gorgeously apparclhjd, but 
enormous step in civilization, only reached their equipages made way for her. They 
after ages of progress, and after the strife for asked her to resign to them the honour of 
subsistence liad, by tho di.scovory of agricul- entertaining Sakya-iunni, but she refused, 
tiiro, been reiidereil less bitter, so easy indeed and the great man himself when solicited by 
as to allow tho less fortunate tribes to keep the rulers in person, jilso refused to break 
their female chi Id 1*011 alive. This argnniont his ongagomonts with the Lady.’ This cus- 
ia opposed to almost all previous theories, tom, of the temple dancing girls advancing 
but it is put forward*by him supported by to meet a great man, is still prevalent, and 
an extraordinary array of facts, and de.scrves they show this honour alike to a Governor 
the attention due to any speenlation obvion.s- or a Bishop. Until recently, the Ueva-Dasa, 
ly begun for the sake of historical truth, or slaves of the idols, were the only educated 
The object of the inquiry is of course not women in India. All tlie great hindoo tem- 
merely to ascertain tho steps in tho history pies have bands of the Deva-Dasa attached 
of marriag-o but tho much greater point to them who ‘ follow their trade without 
whether man, as his early liistory recodes public shame, and a woroa.u born of, or 
under investigation, draws nearer to or re- j adoipted by one of the temped.hivo women is 
cedes farther from the brute. Mr. M’Lennan ! not held to pur.suo a shai.cv.css vocation, 
obviously thiuk.s that he draws nearer to it ; i though other women ivho have fallen from 
that there was, in fact, a time when man liad good repute are esteemed disgraceful. The 
only instincts and the real capacity which explanation of this, however, is that iu 
separates him finally from the animal, tho British India, every person, according to 
power of advancing endlessly towards higher the Institutes of Manu, is pure in his or her 
tilings. We can, lie says, trace the line of own vocation, and the Devn-Dasa con- 
human progress far back towards brutish ne.ss; tinue the old custom of the country, under 
finding as wo go back the noble facullies solemn religious sanction; the latter, on the 

contrary, have given way to lawless incli¬ 
nations, have outraged public feelings, have 
probably broken their marriage vows, and 
brought disgrace on their families. At tho 
present day, the hindoo weaver race.s near 
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peculiar to man weaker and weaker m their 
manifestations, producing less and less 
effect—at last scarcely any effect at all— 
upon his position and habits. As we go 
back, wo find more and more iu men tho 
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diinc^l^put , 85 nit lea from Madvaa, devote 
the eldest, daughter to the temple and ail 
classes of hi lid 008 ill time of trouble oi* in 
hnpe of ollspiing, vow their girls to the 
temples. In Ancient Kgypt, again, it would 
appear that illegitimate cliihiren were, under 
certain circurnstauees, preferred over those 
born in wedlock. 

Sir John Lubbock furtlior points out that 
in many cases tlm exclusive common pos¬ 
session of a wife could only, be legally 
acquired by a temporary recognition of the 
pre-existing communal rights. Thus in 
Babylonia, according' to Herodotus, (Clio, 
199.) every woman was compelled to oifer 
herself once in the temple of Venus, and 
only after doing so was she considered free 
to marry, tliesame, according to Strabo, was 
the law ill Armenia. ^Strabo, lib. 2.) In 
some parts of Cyprus, also, among the 
Na.samones (Melpomene, 17‘2) and other 
Ethiopian tribes, he tells us there was a 
very similar cnstoni, and Diilaure asserts, 
tliat it existed also at CartliagCj and in 
several parts of Greece. The aciconiit which 
llerodutus gives of the Lydians, tlioug-h not 
so clear, seems to indicate a similar law. 
The Reverend Jo.seph Heberts relates (p. ix.) 
that in Madura, Balaiie and other places, 
^beautiful virgins used to go to the temple 
once in their Jives to offer themselves in 
honour of the goddess, the story being that a 
god had converse with them. That the special 
marriage was an iufringcmetib of these com- 
niilrial rights, for which some compensation 
was due, seems to Sir J. Lubbock the true 
explanation of the offerings which virgins 
were so generally compelled to make before 
being permitted to marry. Among the Son- 
thal, one of the aboriginal Indian tribes, tlie 
marriages take place^once a year, mostly in 
January. For six days, all the candidates 
for matrimony live together in promiscuous 
cemeubinago j after which only are the sepa¬ 
rate couples regarded as having established 
their right to marry. Suoli communism is 
to be traced in the rite of Bundling an old 
Biitohj prkiiey, Shetland and Hebrides 
iosiige, As iti^lSTales. In Scotland, the plan 
Was dallecl Hand-fasting. In Sparta, the 
youth courtbd under the veil of night, the 
lover beiug supposed not to see the face of 
his mistress until they were acknowledged 
uiail and wife. 

The primeval custom of capture of wives, 
continues to have symbolic representations. 
The old Horse for marriage is quan-fang or 
wifs catching; the German is Brut loufti or 
Bride facing. The Bedouiir unmistakeably 
follow the rite of marriage by capture and 
yet the man caff claim to marry his cousin, 
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if only he bo willing to give the price dc- 
luaiided for her, and, aiiiongst the maho- 
medans of Arab origin, in- the peninsula of 
India, to wed the maternal uncle’s duughtesr 
is a recognized right. 

In Circassia, weddings are accompanied 
by a feast, in the midst of which tlm bride¬ 
groom Las to rush in, and, with the help of 
a few daring young men, carry off the lady 
by force, and by this process ah© becomes 
his lawful wife. According to Spencer, 
another important part of the ceremony 
consists in the bridegroom drawing his 
dagger and cutting open the bride’s corset. 

Among the Kalmuk, Di\ Hell tells ue 
that, after the price of the girl has been 
duly agreed on, when the bridegroom comes 
with his friends to carry off* his bride, a 
.sham resistance is always made by the 
people of her camp, in spite of which she 
fails not to be borne away on a richly ca¬ 
parisoned horse, with loud shouts and feu 
de joio. 

Major Dalton mentions that among the 
Kol of Central India, when the price 
of a girl has been arranged ‘ the bridegroom 
and a large party of liis friends of both sexes 
enter witli much singing and dancing, and 
sham fighting in the village of the bride, 
where they meet tlie bride’s party, and are 
hospitably entci^taiiiod. 

Occasionally, a few of the young man’s 
friends usseinbie outside the Helds where the 
women are at work, and rush on thorn to 
capture the girl he has fixed on, carrying 
her off from amongst the labourers, though 
a defeat and roscuo are not uncommon. 

Amongst some of the Mongol tribes, the 
girl mounts on horseback and floes pm’sued 
by the lover who only detains her as a wife 
if ho O'vertako her. The girl is first mount¬ 
ed, and rides off’ at full speed. Her lover 
pursues; if he overtake her, she becomes 
his wife, and the marriage is consummated 
on the spot; after this she returns with him 
to his tent. But it sometimes hiippens that 
the woman does not wish to marry tho 
person by whom she is pursued ; in which 
case, she wdll not suffer him to overtake 
her. And Dr. Clarke was assured that no 
rastaiico occurs of a Kalmuk girl being 
thus caught, unless .she have a partiality to 
tho pursued. Among the Tnngus and 
Kamchkadalc, says Ernaii, a matrimonial 
engagement is not definitively arranged 
and concluded until the suitor has got the 
better of his beloved by force, and has tom 
her clothes.’ Attacks on women are not 
allowed to be avenged by blood, unless- they 
take place within the court or house. The 
man is not regarded- as to blame, if tho 
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#amAn have ventaied to leavo her natural arranges with the girl’s parents^ but the 

S JliCe^ tho saorod and protecting hearth.’ ceremonial reminds ns of the old tale of 
^allas observes that in his time, marriage Hipporaones and Atalantn. If the tribe is 
br capture prevailed also among the Samoy- on the bank of a lake or stream, the damsel 
” (^e. is given a canoe and a double bladed paddle 

The Jakun races of Malacca are badly and allowed a start of some distance, the 
dressed) many of the women have*only a suiter, similarly equipped, starts off in chase, 
sarong, and if they are married, a ring, If he succeed in overtaking her, she be- 
the necessary present of the husband be- comes his wife, if not the marriage is broken 
fore marriago. Tho greater part of the off. But the chase is generally a short one, 
men have nothing but a strip of tho fibrous for though tlie maiden’s arms are strong, 
bark of tho terap tree, beaten into a sort of her heart is soft and her nature warm and 
cloth of a reddish brown colour, called a she becomes a willing captive. If the raar- 
sabaring, round their loins; part of this riage take place where no stream is near, a 
comes down in front, is drawn between the round circle of a certain size is formed. The 
legs and fastened behind. Tlioir marriages damsel is stripped of all but a waist baud, 
are ordinarily celebrated about the month of given half the circle’s start in advance, and 
July and August when fruits are plentiful, f she succeed in running three times round 
Tho bridegroom frequents for sometime the before the suitor come up with her, she is 
house of his intended and when he has ob- entitled to remain a virgin : if not, she 
tained het* consent, ho makes a formal de- must consent to the bonds of matrimony ; 
mand to the father. A day is then appoint- as in tho other case, but few outstrip tlieir 
ed and an entertainment is prepared, more overs. 

or less solemn, according to tho means of According to Mohan Lai, tho Sikh Jats 
the two contracting parties, and their rank are polyandrous, and one brother takes his 
in the tribe. When tho day of the marriage brother’s wife but in saying this ho seems to 
is arrived, the bridegroom repairs to tho allude to tlio custom of Curao, also written 
house of the bride’s father, where tho whole karso, seemingly from “ karana,” to cause to 
tribe is assembled. The dowry given by do, tlioterm given among tho Jat, Goojur, 
the man to his intended is delivered, and Ahir, and other races and tribes in western 
must consist at least of a silver or copper Hindustan to concubinage generally, but 
ring, a few cubits of cloth : perhaps a pair more especially to marriages of widows with 
of bracelets, or other ornaments, and furni- the brother of a deceased husband. The 
ture are added. Sometimes tho woman pre- practice wliioh is also known to the eastward 
sents also some gifts to her intended and by tho name of Oorhureo, in the Deccan as 
then the bride 33 delivered by her father to But’hoe; and, in other provinces, by the 
tho bridegroom. Amongst some tribes there name of Dhureecha, is followed among 
is a dauce, in the midst of which tho bride these classes, but is not very openly oonfoss- 
eloot d&i^ts ofi’ into tho forest followed by the ed even among them, as some degree of dis- 
bridegroora, a chase ensues during which, credit is supposed to attach to it. It is only 
should the youth fall down, or return unsuc younger brothers who form these coiinec- 
cessful, ho is met with the jeers and merri tions, elder brothers being prohibited from 
ments of the whole party, and the match is marrying their younger brothers’ widows, 
declared off. A European who inhabited but among the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
Pahang many years, said that during the prohibited. Tho practice has been common 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the con- among several nations of the East. Thp 
gregation standing as witnesses : tho bride Jews followed this custom, anjd in Egypt it 
runs round the fire till caught up by tho was admitted for a childless widow to cohabit 
groom. Amongst theso Jakuu races adal- with a brother of the deceased husband, 
tery is punishable by death. It is not When the laws of Menu were enacted, pprao 
allowed to keep more than one wife. Only appears to have been a recognized 
one was seen who had two, and ho was oen- tion bub as is not unusual with the In^ti- 
gured and despised by tho whole tribe. A tubes, there is much contradiction between 
man can .divorce his wife and take another, the enactments relating to it. From a oon- 
K the divorce is proposed by the husband, sideration of all the passages on tho subject, 
he loses the dowry he has given to the it appears that failure of issue was the point 
woman; if the woman ask the divorce, she on which tho legality turned. He who ^as 
must return the dowry she received. The begotten aecording to law on the wife of a 
ehildreu follow the father or tho mother ac- man deceased, or impotent, or disordered, 
cording to their wishes, if young they follow after the duo.authority given to her, is called 
the mother. In their marriages, the youth the lawful son of tho wife (Gh. IX, v. 
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fiVP Paadop birpU^evSf we learii that pplyan- 
dry must have prevailed arapngat the heroes 
of that period ; and if polyandry, the prac- 
tjipe of Cutiao wass no doubt, not imcoinmon: 
indeed,: the compiler of the Mahabhai^ata, 
VyaBai Wjia himself appointed, to raise up 
ofiapring tp hia deceased brother. There is 
perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
shews the northern descent of the deitied 
heroes, as this marriage. Herodotaa tells 
us, tbfvt the practice prevailed among the 
npmadic Scytbifiivs, as it does at present 
among the Bhotia, The practice is adopted 
also*by the ^^ai^r of Malabar, between whom 
and the people of the Himalaya Wilson 
traces the obscure vestiges of a connection. 

Amongst the Jat, Goojur, and Ahir, chil¬ 
dren born Gurao are considered legitimate, 
and ^ro entitled to iuheritanco accordingly. 
Children begotten by the woman previous 
to Curao, except in the case of fratern.al 
Curao, are known by tho name 6f Kiulhc- 
lura, and do not inherit the property of the 
father-in-law. 

Japanese, of all classes, look upon their 
wives as upon a faithful servant; a Japanese 
is never known to beat his wife. It is a custom 
amongst some Japanese to take a woman a 
few weeks on trial before deciding upon 
whether to marry her or not. The Japanese 
marriage ceremony is very simple. The 
bride and bridegroom drink wine with each 
other three times, exchanging cups with 
each other every time, in the presence of a 
few select friends ; after which the young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is 
married for better and for worse. 

Amongst the mahomedan women of India, 
also, the custom is followed of blackening 
tho brides teeth with missee oji marriage, 
women never use it before their wedding 
day, and it is by the black mark in the cre- 
yices between the teeth, occasioned by the 
application of tho missee, that a woman can 
be observed to be married or not. 

Among the Aheta of the Philippine 
Islands, when a man wishes to marry a girl, 
her patents fiend her before sunrise into the 
woods. She has an bourns start, after whicli 
the lover goes to seek her. If he find her 
and bring her back before sunset, tho mar¬ 
riage is acknowledged j if not,he must aban¬ 
don all claim to her. 

. Dhe custom of capture is also to be traced 
iu the rite of lifting the bride over the door¬ 
step, which has prevailed in such different 
and distant races as the Romans, Redskins 
of Canada, the Chinese and the Abyssinians. 
Hence, also, perhaps the honey moon of Eng¬ 
land^ during which the bridegroom keeps his 
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bride away from her rejiatives apd friends; 
hence even, perhaps, as Bdr. McLennan sup^ 
poses, the slipper is in mopk anger thrown 
after tho departing bride apd bridegroom:. 

The Bible shows a progressive change 
in the Jewish views on womep. At .tlie 
outset, the right of woman to choose her 
lot seems to have been wliolely disregarded, 
as Abraham twice permitted Pharoah to 
h.ave Sara, Judah condemned his daughter- 
inlaw to bo burned and God threatened to 
give David’s wives to his neighbours or to 
his son. Michal was transferred to Phalti 
from David by Saul, wlio had quarrelled 
with David, and kings habitually succeeded 
to theiv predecessors’ wives. 

Among tho Hebrew people so far back a» 
the time of Abraham, monogamy was re¬ 
cognized as tlie only legitimate state of 
things. The elevated conception of marriage 
presented iu t]\e record of the creation, tes¬ 
tifies to a most profound sense of the sacred¬ 
ness of monogamy as the most intimate 
possible union of two persons. The canticle 
is a song of wedded love and fidelity. Poljr 
gamy was not prohibited amongst the He¬ 
brews, but there is nothing to warrant the 
terrible seraglio customs depicted in Judges 
and instituted by David and Solomon as regal. 

In later Jewish history, tho idea came to 
be that it was belter for a woman to bo a 
transferable concubine than to die an old 
maid, and virginity and childlessness were 
the only lots bewjalcd under the Old Testa¬ 
ment regime. A svriter in tho AVestmiuister 
Review observes that wherever the regime 
has been theocratic, as in tho Jewish and 
Papal theocracies, there woman has fared 
the worst: and her position has been most 
favourable wl»erever a strong rough moral 
.sense of individual right as iu pagan.Greece 
and Rome lias been dominant. In pagan 
Rome, seclusion was not know'U, but on its 
cliangc to Christianity this became prevalent, 
divorce became impracticable, and while 
woman, tlieologically, was pronounced to be 
Queen of Heaven and Mother of God, sh^ 
became a mere chattle of her husband. 

Some of the Indian races are not permit¬ 
ted to marry amongst the same lineage 
while other races marry their near blood 
relatives. The Kocch are forbidden to marry 
excepting within the tribe. 

Among the Yerkala of Southern India, 
the first two daughter^ of a family may be 
claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for 
his sons. The value of a wife is fixe^ at 
twenty pagodas. The maternal uncle’s right, 
to the first two daughters is valued,pt eight, 
out of twenty pagodas, and is. carried 
thus;—if ho urge his preferential claim, 
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marrjr bis own sons to his nieces, he pays 
for each only twelve pagodas ; and similar- 
lyj if he, from not having sons or any other 
cause, forego liis claim lie receives eight 
pagodas of the twenty paid to the girls* 
parents by anybody else who may marry 
them. 

The Doingnak, a branch of the Chukma, 
appear to have been endogamous. Captain 
Lewin mentions that during the chiefship of 
Jauubux Khan about 178:?, the chief passed 
an order that the Doingnak should inter¬ 
marry with the tribe in genei'al. Tliia was 
contrary to ancient custom, and Ccaused dis¬ 
content and evehtnaliy a break in the tribe. 

The Kalaiig of Java, who have some claim 
to be regarded the aborigines of the island, 
are also endogamous, and when a man asks a 
girl in marriage he must prove descent from 
thiiir j>eculiai* sto(!k. 

The Mantchu Tartar race forbid marriages 
between those whose family names are dif¬ 
ferent. ,In Guam brothers and sisters used 
to intermariy, and it is even stated that such 
unions were preferred as being most natural 
and proper. Kndoganiy would seem to have 
prevailed in the Sandwich Islands and in 
New Zealand, where, as Yato mentions, 

* great opposition is inado to any one taking, 
except for some political purpose, a wife from 
another tribe; so that such intermarriages 
fieldom occur/ 

Amongst the bj'ahmins, and rajputs of 
British India, throughout Western and 
Eastern Africa, in Circassia, liindostan. 
Tartary, Siberia, China, and Australia, as 
well as in north and south America, marri¬ 
ages take place between persons of dilFercnt 
tribes. Burton says that ‘ some clans of the 
Somali will not many one of the same, or 
even of a consanguineous, family ; and the 
Bakalari have tlie same rule. In India, the 
Warali tribes are divided into sections and 
na man may marry a woman belonging to 
his own section. In the Magar tribes 
the same rule prevails. Col. Dalton tells ns 
that the Ho, Mooudah, and Oraonare divid¬ 
ed into clans or keeli, and may not take to 
wife a girl of the same keeli.* The Gavrow 
are divided into mahan,* and a man may not 
marry a girl of his own ‘ maliari.* Mr. 
M*Cu‘lloch relates that the Manipur and 
other tribes inhabiting the hills round Muu- 
nipur, the Koupooi, Mow, Maram,*and Mur- 
ring, are divided into four families, Koomrnl 
Looang, Angom, and Ningthaja. A member 
of *any of these families may marry a mem¬ 
ber of any other, but the iutermatfriago of 
members of the same family is strictly prohi- 
J|i|ed.' The Toda race, according to Met^s, 
divided into £ve distinct classes, known 
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by the name^ Peiky, Pokkau, ituttah, Ki&rtl 
nae, and Tody; of which the first is i^fegard^* 
as the. most aristocratic. *l*lies6 classes db' 
not even interinatry with each other, and can 
therefore never lose their distinctive 
racteristics. General Gihipbell and-Major 
Macphersoii mention that the Khond t^gard 
it as degrading to bestow their danii^htera in 
marriage on men' of their own tribe; cou- 
.sider it more nianly to seek their wivbs in 
a distant country, and regnrd marriage 
between people of the same tHbe aS wicked, 
and pnuisliable with death. The Kalmuk, 
according to Dr. Hell are divided into herd Os, 
and no man can marry a woman of thh same 
horde ; the bride, sa^^s Bergman, is always 
chosen from another stock; ‘among the 
Dubet, for instance from the Torgot stock, 
and among the Torgot from the Dubet stock. 
Tlio same custom prevails among the Cir¬ 
cassian and the Samoyed. The Ostilik 
regard it as a crime to niarry a worriah of 
the same family or even of the same name. 

Polygamy has prevailed in Asia generally 
from tbo most ancient times, but as a rule 
it has been practised only amongst the rich 
and luxurious, or by those whose first Wives 
gave no children, or amongst tribes wli6se 
traditions and customs compelled them to- 
raise up seed to their deceased brethren. 
Tlio Veda, liowover, recognise mouogkinic 
marriages, the union of one man and one 
woman, as the natural state; husband and 
wives arc described iu the Rig Veda 
(Maud. I, Hymn 131, V. 3; also Hymn 43) as 
presenting their oblations two and two to¬ 
gether and at another place (Matid.II, Hynriii 
oO) a husband and a wife are given amongst 
other illustrations of pairs. On the otlier 
hand, (Mand, I, Hymn 126,) a young Risllf, 
named Kakshivat, celebrates the generosity 
of a rajah who had given him his ten 
daughte>’S in marriage. In ancient 
amongst the mountain tribes, on the western 
parts of the Himalaya know^^ as GaudharVar, 
and supposed to be the modern Kandahar, 
the practice was at one time prevalent 
amongst the kshatrya tribes, of forming a 
union by mutual consent, and associating 
together withoutany preliminary cerorabhi©^. 
The Iwahmaiiical legislator Matm (Ch,»*TIT 
V. 26-32'-41) recognises the legality of subh 
marriages, but declares noue but ftio kshsy 
trya race may contract them, hn denot^nce® 
them as base unions, the offspring of Which, 
will act cruelly, speak untruthfully And’ 
abhor the Vedas. Such nnion8,-^iii the pre^ 
sent day, are not known to occur. When the 
two younger sons of king Santana Vidhutru 
Virya died childless, the Maha Bharata raeU'^ 
tions that Vichitrn Virya*s widow first asked 
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Bbiri 3 tw'a.:»Aying t^ke felip Mjfili’s 55emblnge of ropl suitors. In professo?^ 

I ppay^ jyrtUjiariU raise up sons tbiit sball be Johnson’s Selections from the iVlababharata 
to him as his own sons, and being refused, wo have an account of the Swayamvara of 
in conaeqaettce of bis vow, how can I do this Oi-apadi, the daughter of Drnpada king of 
thing ?. have I not vowed a vow that I would Panchnla, and afterwards the common w^fe 
never become the father of ehildi-on by any of the five Panda princes, 
woman,' she sent for her own kinsman, In South Malabar, descent to sons is the 
Vyasa, to whom was born the blind Dlirita. law, but in North Malabar, the Nair, the 
rashtra, Pandu and Vidiira. This practice carpenter, brass-smitl), black-smith, and 
is identical with that of the Jews, as des- gold-smitli artizans, the Tiyar, who are 
oiMbed in Ruth* toddy drawers, and the Mookwa who nro 

In most countries, man has arrogated to fiahermcii, are all polyandrists and des- 
liimsolf a Buperiority over Avoman and has cent of property goas in the female line, 
regarded l>er duty to be to submit toman’s In North iMalabar tliis law of descent is 
decisions. Bub the ancient Britons, ns also called Mamma ka-tayam, and the maliome- 
some of. the MtMlian Cantons, the Piet, and dan Mopla has conformed to this usage. In 
the Getc were polyandrons and the custom Canara, a similar law called Alya-Santana, 
is traceable am^ng- the ancient Gormans, or nephew inheritance, prevails and ism 
In Iho present (ky polyandrons rites prevail practice more strictly carried out than in 
ill Thibet, in Oashmir, in the Himalaya, North Malabar. In North Malabar the ad- 
amongsb the Toda, the Coorg, the Nair, the herents to Ataruma-ka-tayam form united 
Kandyan race, in Ceylon, also in New family communities tcM-med Tarwnad. The 
Zealand and some of the Polynesittn islands, senior member of whatsoever branch is the 
in the Aleutian Arclnpolago, among the head of the family and is termed Karnaven; 
Koryak, tlio Ssporogian Kasak, on the Ori- the other members are styled Aimndraven. 
noko, amongst Iho froqnois in parts of Afri- The remotest member is acknowledged as 
,ea and in L'lnocrota. of the family and entitled to mnintenanco 

The origin of the polyandric custom has if living under subordination to the head of 
been referred to the communist practice the family and taking part in their religious 
still in foi'co amongst hindus, witii respect observances ; for the women there is nothing 
to all property aiufearnings, for where small analogous to the state of Avidow-hood aa 
parcels of hind Avere to be subdivided existing elsewhere, whether in alliance Avith 
amongst families, it was of consequence that men or not, they reside in their own families,^ 
the members Blunild continno limited. The The Nair mariles before he is ton years of 
scarcity of wornon amongst a military class ago, but though Ijo supports, henevoras- 
of foreign immigrants and the absence of gooiates Avitli his Avife \yho receives, nt her 
brotliers on pasturing expeditions whilst pleasure, any men, provided tliey bo not of 
others stayed at homo have a>lso been lower birth. Consequent on this form of 
pointed to. descent, a Nair does not know who his father 

The Mahabharata, relates tdmtPandu with is. In law, property is hold to vest in the 
money and jewels, purchased Madri from females only: practically the males are co¬ 
ker brother Salya, king of Madra. But sharers with the females. In default of 
in former times the princesses of some parts males, females succeed to the management 
of India appear to have enjoyed -tlje privi- of the family property. In some families, 
lege of selecting a husband from amongst the management devolves on them preferably 
a number.of suitors assemWed for the pur- to tlie males and the senior female takes it. 
pose at a swayambara or tournament. In the There is, liowever, a growing tendency to 
Institutes of Manu (Book III ver. 27) eight coii'vey property from father to son, arising 
diflfereat forins of marriage arc mentioned, from the gradual abandonment of polyan- 
but this right of selection is notoneof them. <lrism. Tko connubial connection in ques- 
In the 9tliTi)ook, ver. 9, there is aii,allusion bion is called in Malabar “ goona-doshum," 
to it, but it is doubtful whether this has re- —“ goona” good “ dosliam,” evil (for better 
ference to any bub the commercial and servile for worse). In Travancoro, it is stjded 
ciasscs. “Three years let a damsel Avail “ mundn-v^nga,” viz : munclu clotlv“ vang^’ 
though she be marriageable. After that time receiving,. Avhei’e the girl taken is of ripe 
lot her choose for herself a bridegroom of equal age and her consent must be obtained. Per* 
rank," In Kalidasa’s celebrated poem, called sonal acquaintance thua precedes the union. 
Raghjivansa, there is a beautiful description The hour selected is 8 p. m. ; there is an aa* 
of the Sway am vara of Imlumati, sister of semblage^of friends; the man presents the 
tbe king of Yidarbha, in which she chooses woman wit.h a “ niundu" or white musliiii- 
Aja, the son of Raghu, out of a. large as- cloth, in a corner of which in North Mdift 
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a small sum of money is tied. The ^i*l 
emilaisr goes to the man’s bouse, or retnaius 
in her own and is visited by him there. 
S^oh party is unrestricted as to the number 
' of jsuoh connections that may be formed, bat 
these ordinarily do not ciceed two or three. 
The descent being in the female line, the 
parentage of the father is immaterial. The 
niaruma-ka-tayam law is not followed in 
North Malabar by the Aka-Podwal, a class 
of pagoda servants, nor by the bralnnius of 
Nortli Malabar or of Canara, but in Travan- 
core law only the eldest brother of a brah¬ 
min’s family is allowed to marry Avith his 
equal the other brothers form other con¬ 
nexions. In the Tulava country, the brah¬ 
min widow can devote berself to the temple, 
and reside outside or inside its walls. If 
within the walls, she is a servant of the idol 
and receives the visits of men of her own 
caste only : the offspring of such if boys are 
called Moylar, and the girls are married to 
them. But if slie elect to reside outside the 
wall she must pay a monthly sura to the 
pagoda and may cohabit with any man of 
pure descent. 

Amongst the Siah posh Kafir, the niarri- j 
age cere monies are extremely .simple, consist¬ 
ing merely of procuring two twigs, or rods, 
of the respective height of the bride and 
biddegroom, and tying tlieni together. They 
are then presented to the couple, wlio pre¬ 
serve them with much care, so long as they 
find it agreeable or convenient to live to¬ 
gether, If desirous to separate, the twigs 
are broken and the marriage is dissolvedv 

With the buddhist races of Tibet, and 
Burmab,marriage is more readily contracted, 
and the tie more easily broken. In Burmah 
marriage and concubinage are regarded as 
civil coutracts, and all breaches are pun¬ 
ished by fines, seduction is also punishable 
by a fine. Girl marriages, as in India, are 
unknown in Burmab, and a Burmese girl is 
courted aud won. The period of the day 
between eight in the evening aud midnight, 
is called courting time during Avhicli the 
girls receive five or six admirers, who act as 
a check to each other. The women wear as 
a petticoat a gay coloured clotli, which just 
wraps the lower part of the body, and 
opens at every step, and this costume was 
awpted to attract the men. 

According to Grosse, (Histoire Abregee 
Cultes, Vol. I, p. 431), aud particularly 
in the valleys of the Ganges, virgins were 
at one time compelled before marriage to 
present themselves in the temples dedicated 
to Juggernaut, aud the same is said to have 
^be en customary in Pondicherry and Goa. 

* Arhere is no similar custom known at present, 
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in any part of India, the i^odnt iuMie6 
of it being that at p. 168, related by the' 
lievd. Mr. Roberts. ‘ 

Hindus, in sickness, at raarriagea aud 
other ceremonial occasions, loose a ball 
which thenceforward rambles at will without 
an owner. These haunt the market places 
and landing places, and large towns such as 
Benares, the Ranh, Sanrh and Su*hi or 
widows bulls are numerous. The bulls are 
generally in good condition, are often in the 
way hut rarely mischievous. . 

The fair inmate of the msiliomedan harem, 
whom we picture to ourselves conversing 
with her lover in language too delicate and 
refined to be expressed by anything else but 
flowers, uses ordinarily words which would 
shock the ears of even the most depraved 
amongst the people of England. 

Maun says, there are eight forms of the 
nuptial ceremony used by the four classes, 
.some good and some bad in this world and 
in the next,” Tliey are termed 

Braljma. Prajapati. j Raeshasa. 

Deva. A sura. I Pisacha. 

Rislii. Gandharvab. | 

Manu says “ the first six ceremonies in 
direct order arc by some held as valid in the 
ease of a priest, &o., &o. Manu utterly re- 
probate.s the idea of Gandbaiwah marriage. 

I In Chap, in para. 32 ho says that by tl»e 
i Brahma, Deva, Rishi and Prajapati mar- 
I riages, only are bora sons ilhimiued by the 
I V()da, learned men, beloved by the learned, 

I adorned with beauty and with the quality of 
I goodness, wealthy, etc. etc., performing all 
I duties and living a hundred years; while 
from the other four niarriageai^ji^'qfj’Q ^uced 
sous acting cruelly, speakings* abhor¬ 

ring the Veda and the duties^w rt-^j^dbed in 
it.” And further he doclaroV Xliat “ the 
I son of a brahma marriage, or wife by the 
I first ceremony, redeems from sin if he per- 
. form virtuous acts, ten ancestors, ten des- 
cendanhs and himself the twenty first per¬ 
son. A son born of a wife by the Deva 
nuptials, redeems seven and seven in higher 
and lower degrees; of a wife by tlie Arsha, 
three and three ; of a wife by the Prajapa- 
tyah, six and six. 

j “ From the blameless nuptial rites of men 
springs a blameless progeny; from the re^ 
prehcnsiblo, a reprehensible offspring: let 
mankind, therefore, studiously avoid the cul¬ 
pable forms of marriage. 

“ By culpable marriage, &c., Ac., great 
families are sunk to a low state. 

A raarnago procession in the North-West 
of India has many elements different from 
those in Bengal. The months of April and 
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Mtiy b!3ii^g ooneidered as the most auspicioTis 
season fpr marriage, hymeneal processions 
may now be daily witnessed in any of the 
great cities of the North-West. The bride¬ 
groom, instead of being carried in a palan¬ 
quin and followed quietly by a crowd of 
guests, proceeds in the Upper Provinces on 
borae-back, with musicians playing right and. 
left, and a band of female songstresses chim¬ 
ing songs suited to the occasion. 

. The student of social philosophy in deter¬ 
mining the stage of civilization at which any 
nation has arrived, regards as an almost in¬ 
fallible criterion, the degree of esteem in 
which its women are held. It is only in 
highly civilized societies that woman takes 
her proper rank as the equal and companion 
of man, and as culture declines and intellect 
narrows, she giadaally sinks, till in poly¬ 
gamous oommunitieH, the husband only re¬ 
gards'the wife as, “ Something better thnn 
his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” The 
light in which a nation looks upon its 
women, is not unfrequently reflected in the 
forms of the national marriage ceremony. 
With the Spartans, whoso women were more 
i*espectod than any other women of Greece, 
to commemorate the practice of former 
days, the bride was seized by the hus¬ 
band and carried away as if by force, 
though really with the sanction of tho pa¬ 
rents. In ancient India, the position of the 
wife was far more honourable than it is in 
the India of the present day ; and against 
this degradation of the sex, tlie hindu mar¬ 
riage ceremonies, which have descended from 
bygone ages, make their constant protest, 
for ill them, tho woman is rGCOgnisod as tho 
first .and greatest blessing the gods granted 
to man. As a Lindu poet has said:— 

Woman ia man’s better half; 

Woman is man’s bosom friend ; 

Woman is redemption's source; 

The whole spirit of the hindu ritual is 
opposed to polygamy, but inculcates firm and 
undeviatiug allegiance to each other on the 
part of both husband and wife. 

Much attention is at the present time di¬ 
rected towards this portion of the Hindu 
Code. An influential and increasing sect of 
pure theists, the Brahma Somaj, followers 
\>f the celebrated Ram-Mohun Roy, have for 
some time used a revised ritual in which, 
whilo idolatrous invocations of the Vedic 
and Puranic deities are suppressed and the 
Onp wiihottt a is entreated to sanctify 

the union,—the ceremonies ^ which are not 
idolatrous and which have ^en consecrated 
by themse of ages are p^^erved. In the 
opixuon of Mr. Cowie, the Advocate General 
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of Calcutta, such maiTiages are howev4“* 
accoi*ding to hindu Jaw, invalid. It was 
with an immediate view to the relief of the 
members of the Brahma Somaj, that the 
Honourable Sumner Maine introduced iuto 
the Legislative-Council of India, his bill ta 
legalize marriages between natives of India 
not professing Christianity, and objecting to 
be married in accordance with the ritee 
of the Hindu, Mahommedan, Buddhist* 
Parsee or Jewish religion. The marriage 
must be solemnized in the presence of a 
gistrar to bo appointed for tho purpose, and 
of at least three credible witnesses, in wKqso 
hearing each of the parties make the follow¬ 
ing declaration : “I, A. B., am n native of 

British India, I do not profess the Christian 
religion and I object bo be married in ac¬ 
cordance with the rites of the Hindu, Ma- 
hommedan, Buddhi.st, Parsec or Jewish re¬ 
ligion.” The bride and bridegroom ara 
then to repeat words to the following efiect: 

“ I, A. B., declare, in tlie presence of tha- 
Almighty God, that I take thee 0. D., to be 
my lawful wedded wife (or husband).” 

It ia further provided that tho husband 
must have completed the age of eighteen, 
and tho wife must not be under fourteen. If . 
she is under fourteen the consent of her 
father or guardian is necessary. With tho 
exception of a small section, the Brabmo 
Somaj sect themselves, think that the bill, 
goes too far. They say it makes tho marriage 
contract “ a mere civil union, with no more 
solemnity about it than a trade partnership 
with community of interest and goods” 
while tho hindu religion, regards marriage 
as a sacrament, and they havo been ac-„ 
customed to look upon it ao the chief of tlie 
sixteen religious rites which are to be per¬ 
formed by every pious hindu in tho course 
of his life. They think that while idolatrous 
rites and ceremonies should be omitted, some 
religious ceremonies banded down by their 
forefathers should be made compulsory. 

According to hindu law, a girl is mar¬ 
riageable at eight but many are given in, 
marriage fi’om the age of two. After marri-. 
age she remains with her parents till she 
attain maturity, when another ceremony 
takes place and her husband fetches , her 
to his own house. A brahmiu girl who 
comes to maturity without having contracted 
matrimony, loses her caste. The duty of 
choosing a husband belongs to the girl’a 
father; but should he be dead, it devolves 
in succession upon the paternal grandfather, 
brother, paternal uncle, male paternal cou-^ 
sins and lastly upon her mother. If these, 
omit to perform their duty till after the giyt 
has reached the ago of eight, she may choosq 
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Site can only marry with tabse 
|3^ lier own cnste and the prefet^enOe should 
TO‘given to the sons of her mother’s brother 
hr of her father’s sister. Strange to say 
while this pt^feronce is permitted and en¬ 
couraged, it would be considered a dreadful 
crime to think of marrying the sons of the 
flither’s brother, or of the mother’s sister; 
though among us in all these cases, the re¬ 
lationship being that of first cousins, marri¬ 
age would be equally legal. 

In the present day, marriages generallj^ 
take place when the youth is about twelve 
years of age and the girl about five or six. 
We will suppose then, that a father wishes 
to procure a wife for his son, the prelimi¬ 
naries have been arranged, the girl's horos¬ 
cope has been consulted and found propi¬ 
tious, and it now remains to find out a lucky 
day on which tho ceronionies shall com¬ 
mence, for, as the Hindu proverb lias it, 
“even good men cannot help so much as 
good days.” This is done, and on the eve 
uf the day fixed upon, a friend of the youth 
visits tlie house of the bride elect, and for¬ 
mally gives notice to. tile girl’s father that 
on the morrow a religious ceremony is to 
take place*in which his favour and assistance 
will be needed. As an earnest of his readi¬ 
ness to help oil the good work, the father of 
the bride presents the messenger with two 
«}OCoaauts. These arc afterwards given to 
the j’oung man, who is informed of the 
promise of his future father-in-law, and the 
oeromonics arc now commenced by invoking 
the favour of the gods and propitiating the 
Iwahmin gurus with gifts. VigUnesvara, 
the hiiidu Janus is especially invoked as 
the remover of obstacles, and an eleplmut 
faced atid pot-bellied image is made of 
aafiron to represent him. Saffron is ooii- 
idderod as peculiarly auspicious and it is as 
much in request at hiudu marriages, as the 
traditional orange-blossoms are at weddings 
in Euixipe. Au earthen vessel filled with 
water,, is then placed upon a heap of rice, 
the symbol of fertility ; the bralirains repeat 
fWer tho vessel several mantra calling upon 
Varana the god of tho wavers to sanctify 
the contents, which arc then poured over 
tho head of the bridegroom. The boy next 
ftssames for the first iiiue the toga virilis, 
his eyelids are darkened with powder, a 
brilliant seotarian mark ornamouis his fore- 
iMd, and on each cheek is placed a ** beauty 
spiOt.” 

» Aud here follows a very curious part of 
the eeremouy. *He is directed to set out on 
pilgrimage to Boiiai*es. A stafi' and an 
^mbrolta are placed iu bis hands $ saudals 
are bound on his feet; ho wcoi’S a tur- 
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ban on liia head, and .bart’lea A |bbiidt4 
ou bis back, and a copy of the Vedas, nhdi^ 
his arm ; for as a brahmachari oir badielor 
he' must be a studeqt of tbo VedaS. Thhai 
equipped he commences bis jourhey; bhil 
he is met by the father of the bride elect, 
who diverts him from his professed intetrtiort 
by promising to give him a wife. The 
youth says lie is satisfied, and on receiving 
two more cocoanuts to ratify the promise he 
returns home. After removing his pilgrim 
weeds ho enters a palanquin, and with liis 
friends, proceeds to the house of bis fatheiN 
ill-law. In tho front of tho house in 
erected a pandal or booth, made of leaves 
and branches of trees, and supported oju 
from four to twelve pillars. An even num-. 
ber must be clioseu, as they represent marrU 
ed couples. Plantain trees with overhang¬ 
ing clusters of fruit are placed on each side 
of the entrance, and the inside of the booth 
is decked with leaves and boughs and fruita 
of the mango and tho aroca, and with white 
jasmine flowers, tho symbols of purity. The 
bride is now brought in, and the imioceub 
little maid seems not at all displeased at her 
newly-acquired importance and her gay* 
di’ess and jewels. A swing is fitted up with 
a broad seat, and on it the bride and bride¬ 
groom are caused to sib. Three female 
relatives now opproach and wash the feet of 
tho young couple with milk three timesw 
They are then swung, while the wonieu 
chant the praises of their favourite deity, 
Krishna, the lover of tho shepherdesset^. 
Balls of rice, mixed with saffron, are thrown 
towtu'ds the four points of the compass. 
This is au ofl'ering to the gods aud the 
manes, who are all supposed to be present and 
invited guests. The friends of the bridegroom 
now approach aud give fruits to the bride 
aud his friends make like presents to the 
bride. The girl’s mother then lifts her new 
son-in-law upon her hip (in the usual way 
in which infants are parried iu India), and 
takes him thus from the pandal into, the 
house. This siguifies that she 1ms adopted 
him as her own son. While this is gqiug 
on, songs are sung by the women, aud'au 
join in the Sanskrit chorus, Qouri, katyau^,' 
Vaibhogame—i. e. ‘‘a virgin, a weddihW 
O joy !” Afterwards a duia 13 raised 
iu the pandal, and upon this dais the yduug 
couple sit in slate. Here they are blei^sea 
by the brahmins and again the vvqmed 
chant songs of joy. There arb five ttipga* 
considered essential to tho hindpo manage 
ceremony, the betrothal^ 
virgin, the acceptance, amzure ^ 
hand, and the seven 

Iu giving away tho virgin, the ^rl’s fithor 
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01 ? gni^rdian tntist say, in the presence of the Uqnors, nlthongh they now strictly prohibit 
))aAj[imins, to the father of the bridegroom, their use. It ie al^o in teres ting to observe 
V,1 giy© yon, for your son, my beautiful another evidence of the similarity of tastes 
yh^in daughter, aoeopfc bor therefore.” The and practices which continued to charac# 
father of the youth replies :—“ With my terize the Aryan laces in the East and'West, 

mind, with my voice, and with my body I long after their first separation. Th6 old 

joyfully accept thy daughter for my son literature of England shows us that formerly 
and religiously receive her among my own the chief glory of an ancient English waterier, 
kindred. The girl’s father then declares was to drink himself drunk on a mead bench, 

his gotmm (tribe) and gives grains of rice The practice of mead drinking is still kept 

tinged with red nnd betel leaves to the up in Wales; and it is to this same ferment- 
bridegroom, declaring again that he gives ed liquor the poet Grey refers in his lines on 
him his daughter and promises to defray all the death of Hoel;— 
the expenses of the marriage. With the ‘'Wreathed in many a golden link; 

girl there should be given one or more cows, From the golden cup they drink 

^me land and a salagram stone. ^ectar, that the bees produce, 

The girl’s father next makes a solemn ecstatic juice.” 

declaration in the prisciioe of the assembled On the third day after marriage, theatten- 
brahmins, thus: —“0 Brahmins! to this tion of the bride is directed to a small star 
youth M. learned in the Vedas, the son of named Arundhati near the constellation of 
N., to him I givo my daughter dressed in the Great Bear, and she is exhorted to follow 
gay apparel and adorned with gems.” the chaste example of Arundhati, the wife of 

The brahmins answer; “ Tatha astu” the rishi Vasishta, who on account of her 

So let it be. The father-in-law having taken conjugal fidelity, was deified and placed 
the hand of his daughter, now puts it into among the stars. On the fourth night, a 
the hand of the bridegroom, and pours over torch light procession sets out and the bride 
them water sacred to Vishnu. The poariug and bridegroom are carried round and round 
of water according to Eastern custom^ the village in a palanquin, with music and 
makes a gift irrevocable, and tlie marriage dancing. This goes on till sunrise. They 
phould be now complete. The Sapta padi are then conducted home and are received at 
<ind the ceremony of tying on the Tali liave the threshold by some married women, 
however been snperadded. 'J'he wooden whose husbands are still living, for the 
yoke of a bullock used to the plough is sight of a widow at such a time, is consider- 
brought and lightly laid upon the head of od most inauspicious. They are then seated 
the bride. A veil is then held up between aud a lamp is waved round their heads to 
her and the bridegroom, and the mangala avert the ill effects of ” the evil eye;” and: 
ashtaga or eight auspicious verses are re- for the same purpose, the bride sometimea 
cited. They form a canticle calling upon wears a coral bead with the jewel of her Tali, 
the gods, the saints, the trees, the hills and Somewhat in the same way as the English 
the rivers to wiincss and to be auspicious to send rouTid wedding cake and cards, the Hin^ 
the union. The veil then falls, and the bride- dus distribute betel leaves with the nut of tha 
groom binds a golden ornament, called the areca palm, and grains of rice coloured red. 
Tali, around the neck of the bride. This The friends of the bride now come to offeiT 
can never be removed except in the unhappy their congratulations, and a common wish at 
event of her becoming a widow. Then fol- this time is:—” May you live long and beav 
low the bomam or sacrifice to Agni the god sixteen,” It will be seen that while there 
of fire, in which the bride aud biidegroom is in these ceremonies much that is harm* 
teljie together the Sapta padi, or seven st^ps less, and that appears to the hindu impm* 
Ofiiidet 4be 4qnd chanting of the Vedas, sive aud venerable from its great antiquity^ 
this observance the term Sapta padi- there is still a great deal that is ultimately 
has become synonymous with friend- bound up with polytheism, 
aad it is common for two persons to There is occasionally practised amongst 
aw^r eternal fn^^ by taking seven bindoos of the Cammatt^ caste a strange 

IStA^vtogetfaer. Next comes the ceremony ceremony—the marriage of the living^ and 
^ easting wbat is called Madhu parkam, the dead, the pnnoipals being, a living 
ti^i^lly mead mixture. No mead is now woman, and a dead man, la one oasi^ 
a^^^rbpt grains of parched rice are substi- amongst a section of tbe Gamatti or Kompto 
strange that the name of the caste, the relation that had existed betw^^ 
allowed to perpetuate - the the living and the dead was«of a lefUbaod^ 
fiact, tl^ in times past, the nature. They had lived tocher Cor many 
-00 drink fermented long years as man and wife, irhw aftwt 
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kiktSdna^trom a febrile attack for only fonr left widows before, attaimog a really mnrrf-* 
ahwt days, the man died. Agreeably to the ageable age, is becoming frequent amongst 
peboliar custom of their caste it wasimpera* even the most respectable hindoos in Bengal 
tire, ere the corpse cotild bo removed for Nothing can be crnelleror more nnwisd 
interment, that the sacred rites of matrimony than to condemn poor g‘irls, left widows at 
should bo performed. The sad intelligence the ages of 7,8, and 9 years to a life of celi-* 
was soon communicated to the neighbouring bacy. In the instance of a remarriage of a 
residents, and to a host of friends and ao* Hindoo widow, celebrated in the village of 
qoaintances, and a fluctuating stream of Chandrokona Zillah, Hooghly, about the 
pSAsers-by. A guru or priest, being sum- middle of the nineteenth century, the bride» 
inoned, and the necessary preparations for whose name was Nilmani Dasi, was the 
the celebration of the nuptials being hur- daughter of Baboo Gopi Nath Dutt, of the 
riedly completed, the ceremony commenced.' Kayastha caste, an inhabitant of Baohua m 
The inanimate form was placed against the district of Midnapore. Her first mar^ 
the outer wall of the verandah of the house riage took place when she was only seven 
in a sitting posture, attired like a bride- years of age; and at eight she became a 
groom, and the face and hands besmeared widow ; and at her re-marriago she was 
with liquid turmeric. The woman also was twelve years old. 

clothed like a bride, and adorned with the The mere act of being betrothed disquali^ 
usual tinsel ornament over the face, which, fies from a second marriage; the affianced 
as well as the arms and the drapery, were becomes a rand or widow though a komari 
daubed over with yellow. She sst opposite or maid. 

the dead, now addressing it light and un- All brahmins marry with persons who have 
meaning words,—as is customarily done not the same pravarn, i. e. who do not iu- 
npon snob occasions,—and then chewing voke the same Rishi as their ance.stor 
bits of dry oocqanut and squirting it on the (Asvalayana xii. 15), Apastamba says Thou 
face.^ And thus the ceremony proceeded and sbalt not give thy daughter to a man be- 
continued for three or four hours. At length, longing to the same gotra or family. Ya* 
the sun was nearing tho horizon, the jnervalgyfi says, Let a man marry a woman 
nuptial ceremony was brought to a close, who is free from disease, who has brothers, 
and the preparation for the interment com- and who is not the daughter of a man having 
menced. T)jo head was digested of its bridal the same ancestors and belonging to the same 
attire, then bathed, and finally laid upon a gotra as himself. 

bier and covered with a cloth of silk. The Knliu marriages are sought after by tho 
face was next rubbed over with some red relations of the females, to keep up the 
po.wder, and in the mouth were placed some honour of their families ; and the children of 
betel leaves. The widowed bride then these marriages invariably remain with their 
looked her last at the shrouded form of him mothers, and are maintained by tbe relations 
whom never more she would behold, when, of their females, in some cases, a Koolin 
amid agonizing shrieks and deafening tom^ father does not know his own children* 
temming, tho bier was lifted up, and the Exogamy prevails thranghout western and 
^ueral cortege proceeded in the direction of eastern Africa, in Circassia, Hindoostan, 
^ne man, proceeded the oorpsoj^ Tartary, Siberia, China and Australia, as well 
throwing, at intervals, a handful of pie to as in north and south America, bub both 
the right and left, which were being eagerly exogamy and endogamy prevail in India, 
pi^ed up. , ^ The Koooh and the Ho are forbidden to 

^The Argba oflenng is made to an idol, a marry excepting within the tribp. The lat^ 
brahmin, to a bridegroom, at the marriage ter at least, however, are not truly endoga* 
oer^on^, or to any venerable ^rson, and mons, for as already mentioned, they are 
^ consists chiefly divided into ‘ keeli’ or clans and may not 

of fruit and flowers, or water, or milk and take to wife a girl of their own keeli* Thai 
honey, and when the first bundle of corn is they are in fact oxogamous, and it ispoesi** 
brought home from the threshing floor and ble, that some of tbe other cases ofeudi^ 
deposited, a libation of water is oflered gamy might, if we were better aequainteK) 
mtween the threshold and the spot where it with them, present the same duplex phenol 
deposited. menon. . , 

, law does not recognise the Silver and golden wedding days appear id 

secoiUi marriage of widows, though seven be almost as much observed by the cfbinese 
Pasee of eobabitation are observed with as by the Germans. On taese festivale 
^iNU4n c^ei^onial rites, ^ children present parents with mt^ificentltf; 

Ijatteriy, however, remarriage of females, embroidered banners, which are bung up iu 
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the Aitctedk^t Hall, a lai^e 1^^ appi^- l^ifo lu a trianner precfieely similat* io 
pi^iat^ in the houaci afewy wealthy man. own, and procreates children for the boy^ 
lin this apartment, beaides these tokens of husband. 

filial affections, are kept boards, on which Sir W. Elliot says that in several tribes of 
are painted, in jajold on a scarlet ground, the Central India, the bridegroom seizes Ws bride 
natnes and titles of the families with which by force, either affected or real; and the same 
the fbmily/ has intermarried. When a was customary among the Badaga of the 
woman maH'ies, all the boards from her Neilgberry Hills. 

father^s Ancestral Hall are carried in pro- The hill tribes of Chittagong, says Captain 
cession before her. Lewin, regard marriage as a more anitnal 

The Gond race of Mandla have the and convenient connection; as the means of 
“ Lamjina Slmdi,*’ in which the betrothed getting their dinner cooked. They have too 
lad serves an apprenticeship for his future idea oHenderness, nor of chivalrous devotion, 
wife. A Gond girl, however, may exercise The Kalang of Java, who have some olairti 
her own will and run off with a man, but it to bo regarded as the aborigines of the is** 
is quite allowable for her first cousin or the land, are also endogamous, and when a man 
iman whom she has deserted to abduct her asks a girl in marriage be must prove his 
from the man whom she has chosen. The descent from their peculiar stock. 

Shadi Bandhone is a compulsory marriage. In Ceylon there were two kinds of mar* 
In the Shadi Baitho, a woman goes to a riage, the Dcega marriage, and the Deena 
man’s house. Widows remarry either to a marriage. In the former the woman went to 
younger brother of the deceased hjisband, or her husband’s hut, in the hitter the man titans* 
to some other man. forred himself to that of the woman. Mor^ 

In China, Borneo and the Fiji islands, a over, according to Davy p. 28ff, marriages in 
father-in-law after his son’s marriage never Ceylon were provisional for the first fort* 
again visits his danghter-in-law and if they night, at the expiration of which they werC 
chance to meet, he hides himself. In Aus- either annulled or confirmed, 
tralia, a man must not pronounco the name In Sumatra there were formerly three 

of his ftither-in-law, mother-in-law or son-in- perfectly distinct kinds of marriage; the 
law. ‘Jngur, in which the man purchased the wo* 

The Hassaniyeh Arabs have a very curi- man; the * Ambelanak,’in wliich the woman 
ons form of marriage, which may be called, purchased the man ; and the * Temando,’ in 
three quarters marriage, that is to say, the which they joined on terms of equality. In 
woman is legally married for three days out the mode of marriage by Ambel-anak, says 
of four, remaining perfectly free for the Marsden, p. 2G*J, ‘ the father of a virgin 
fourth. makes choice of some young man for heir 

Many savages have no ceremony of mar- husband, generally from an inferior familyi 
riage. The Badnga can scarcely be said to which renounces all further right to, or in- 
have any. The Kurumbar, another tribe of terestin him, and ho is taken into the housb 
the Neilgherry Hills, have no marriage of his father-in-law who kills a buffalo on 
ceremonies, (Trans, Eihn. Soc. Yol. iii. p. the occasion and receives twenty dollars from 
276). According to Colonel Dalton, (Tran, his son’s relations. After this, tho baruk 
Bthni Soc. Vol. vi. p. 25.) the Kei-iah of baik’nia (the good and bad of him), is ittf 
Cefniral India have no word for marriage in vested in the wife’s family. If he murder 
their own lauguago, and the ceremony used, or rob, they pay the bangun, or the 
appears to be little moi*e than a sort of pub- If he bo murdered, they receive the bangun. 
lie recognition of the fact. They are liable to any debts he niay CQOf 

' Atnoiig the Reddi race of the peninsula tract in marriage, those prior to it remain* 

of BontherIf India, a young woman of six- ing with his parents. He lives in the family^ 
teen or twenty years of age may be married in a state between that of a son and 
♦oa^boy of five or six years. She, however, debtor. He partakes as a son of what the 
lives with some other adult male, perhaps a house affords, but has no property in bimsejilL 
BuUernal nude or cousin, but is not allowed His rice plantatioo, the produce of hiSvpep^ 
io form a connection with the father’s rela- per garden, with every thing that he, cab/ 
iions, occasionally it may be the boy-hus- gain or earn, belongs to the family. He 

hand’s &ther himself, that is the woman’s liable to be divorced at their pleasure, and 

father*vii*lavf! Shonld there be children from though be has children most leave all 
these liaisons^'they are fathered on tjie boy return naked as he came. The Semandp,.|ip 
hizlsbead. When the b^ grows np, thb vriie a regular treaty jbetweeu the parties nu; 
iiteitheif old or past child-bearing, wheto he footing of equality. The adat paid to 
ki' hbietiiiakee upwith some other “ boy's” girl’s friends bail usually been twelve dpllarA\ 
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•^tw BftH OTIC of the Islondo between Java saribed by the Governor Oonem^l io Cowncilf 
HhdrNew Giiinenv |?irl« arc atolcn av^ay “European raarrieges” ^yeira explained 
by their lovers, who somefcimes enrprifie tivem include marriages to which Emraaiana .view 
alone, or over-power them by the way, and parties. These rales, ;provido effectually, a 
carry them off with dishevelled hair and tat- record in India pf all mamagea celebrated 
tered garments to the woods. When brought in the country, and the i*ecording at home 
baek from thence,.reconcilintiou is effected of every marriage in which either of th^ 
with enraged friends, by a certain compen- parties is in any way connected witb Engr 
flatlrm price being paid to her relatives. land. It being, frequently, inwnyenieut 

In the Korea when a man marries, he have to refer to a church register in IivdU| 
tiioiints on horseback, attended by bis for proof of a marriage. There are cases in 
friends, and having ndden about the town, whit?h, from the destruction of fclie original 
stops ni the bride’s door, where he is receive*! books, this inconvenience grows into an im** 
by her relations, who then carry her to his possibility. Every raan-iage between British 
bouse^ and the ceremony is complete. people, or in which one of the oontractiiqjf 

Amongstrthe Australians the bride is car* parties is of legitimate extniction from EjJg^ 
ried off by force. lish parents, has become capable of proof by 

. Forbes relates that the Kurnwa Koonbi simply referring to the Kegistrar Gejaeraliu 
oolebmte marriages only nnder a certain side. London. 

real conjnnctiinn, which occurs about once in The ‘ bride cake’which so invariably nc4 
thirteen years, and hence it is asserted by companies an English wedding, and which 
others, though they themselves deny it, that should always be cut by the bride, may be 
their nnborn children ai^ often contracted traced back to the old Roman form of marrit 
in marriage the chance of their being ago by ‘ confarreatio* or eating together, 
male and female. A shepherd caste, called The Fiji Islanders have a very aimilar cus-^ 
**Bhnrwad,“ fix upon a particiilHr year, tom. The act of eating together is, amongst 
about once in ten years, for the celebration the Burmese, the cei*emonyof nnion. Among 
t)f their marriages, and they purchase from the Tippornh race of the Hill tribes of CHi44 
the Rajpoot chief, or other ruling power, a tagong, the bride prepares some drink, sits 
piece of gronnd upon which the Ijymeneal on lier lover’s knee, drinks half and gives 
ceremonies are performed. This caste, also, him the other half; they afterwards crook 
contracts children of tho age of two or three together their fingers. Marriage amongst 
luontlis. I'lio ground cannot be employed the Romans was of three kinds*-the con¬ 
fer niarringe rites a second time, but it is re* farreatio, which was accompanied with the 
tsined henceforth in pasture, and never sub- most awful religious rites, was practically 
jeetrd to cultivation. Upon it tho shepherds indissoluble, and was jealously restricted to 
erect an ornamental wooden post, called a patricians—the Coem[)tio, which was purely 
‘^marriage pillar,” which is preserved ns an civil and which derived its name A*om a 
indication of the purpose to which the ground symbolical sale and which like the confar* 
lias been applied. In the lulls near Raj- reatio gave the bins band complete authority 
ivmhab it is not uncommon lor two neigh- over the person and property of his wife: 
bonrs when their respective wives are preg- and the Usus, which was effected by a simple 
xvant^ ta ngive, that the offspring, in the declaration of a determination to cohaHt. 
event of their being a boy and a girl, shall 'J’he Usus became general iu the Roman 
be married to each other. empire, and in it, the married Woman 

In British India, the rule which prmci- mained in her father’s house and under his 
pally affects the European community is, the guardianship. Her dowry passed into thd 
reaclution of the Governor-General iii Conn- husband’s hands, but, with that, exception^ 
dated the 8th October, 1^552 which she held her property in her own right; she 
preHcribes that certificates of marriage inlierited her share of her father’s wealthy 
ahonld be transmitted to England iu every and she retained it altogether indepepderi# 
^se when either party to the marriage of her husband—• arid thus, a very conaL 
ia what is commonly called a Britiali sub- derable portion of Roman wealth passed iato 
jeot, or the legitimate offspring of such a the uncontrolled possession of women. ^ 
.jpeesoii; and. in other cases, whenever During the ascetic stage of morals; iti 
bitber party to the marriage desires it to Europe, many Romans and. Gbristians re^ 
bev so. transmitted. Subjects of foreign garded a second marriage asimprdper^ ^ ^ 
European states were provided for in 1854, The Roman aotressea were'alavea, 

Wshon retams of births, deaths, and mama* The Bevd. Hn vWard ; relatim that at a 

of European Christians, of all domi- marriage which be saw^ ^he Md^rooia 
nions, thi*onghoQt British ludia^ ware pre- came from a distancei and the bride lived t» 
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S^i^tfniporej'to wlifch plade tlie bi^lflegtdoW ^traction. Her Jmir w nttbraidedj 'sU® * ia 
livks' to odiit^ by watei*, iafter waiting two oi* slowly Ui^irobed, and tbeny wttli her loiiM 
tWe© bdurft,.ai leiigtli, near toldniglit, it wits slightly girdled with mnison silk, she is 
anhdntitsed, as if in the very words of Scrip- mounted cm high clogs, and Jed ih^ttgk 
tttkhe, •‘Behold the bridegroom eometh; go halls and passuges gradually increasiiig in 
ye but to meet liim/* All the persons em- temperatnl-e, with fountahis overflowing ilioic 
ployed, how lighted their hihijir, and rnn marble floors; she is placed on a iiiarbia 
with them iti their liauds to fill up their platform, near to a jet of hot water; fuliera^' 
ntationS in the prcfoessiou *, some of them had earth is rubbed on her head, she is latheriMt 
lost their lights, and were unprepared ; bat with sonp, and brushed with u iiandful of 
it was then too late to seek them, and the tow; t)»eu hot water is poured over be® 
cavalc]Sde, something like the above, moved freely, she is swatlfed in long towels, and by 
forward to Ibh house of the bride, at whit;h slow degrees conducted hack to a mam 
place the company entered a large and moderate temperature, and lastly to afuuu^ 
splendidly illiitninated area, before the house, tain of cool water. Her companions in th® 
Covered with an awning, where a great iiiul- meantime undergo the same process. Then, 
tltude of fiioiida,' dressed in their best ap- shrouded in muslio, cifipe or linen, they sik 
parel, werb seated upon^ mats. The biide- together, smoking, till they are rested anck 
groom Svas carried in the arms of a friend, refreshed. The edges of the eyelids arc 
end placed on a superb seat in the midst of blackened thus little instrument, like a 
the company, where he sat a short time, and silver bodkin, is dipped in water, and then* 
then wont into the house, the door of i»ito a bottle or box containing an impalpable 
wbicU was immediately shut, and guarded powder.called kohl, made of antimony and 
by sepoys; as in our Lord’s beautiful parable carefully prepared soot; the blackened point 
And the door was shut !’* is drawn gently along between the almost 

Genesis XXIX, 18, relates that Jacob loved closed lids of the eyes. Poor people us® 
Rachel; and said, “Iwill serve thee seven soot alone, and apply it with pins made of 
yeai’s for Rachel, thy younger daughter.” One lignum vitte. The arm.s and hands, legs and 
of the liindu lavvgivei*s, Vribusputee, says, feet, are bandaged with narrow tape or 
*• A person may become a slave on account of braid, like sandals crossing and le-crossiMg 
lov|>, or to obtain a wife” and in several parts each other; then a paste made of moistened 
of the East Indies this practiceis still followed, henna powder (tlie pulverised leaves of the 
Among ladies of Egypt girls are prepared for henna tree—(Lawsonia) is spread and bound 
marriage with a very great deal of ceremony, over them, and allowed to remain on for 
There are wonlen who make the beautifying several hours. When it is removed, ih® 
of brides tlieirespecial profession ! using scis- skin is found deeply dyed w herever the tap® 
sorsaud tweezers freely atid skilfully to rc- (which is now unwound) did not protect it; 
move superfluous hair, a*id ti’ain the eyebrow thus a sort of chequered pattern is produced 
to tin arched line, |>erfectiiig it with black pig- and when it is artistically and delicately 
inOnts. An adhesive plaster of very strong, done the feet look, at a distance, as if they 
sweet gum, is applied all over the body, let- were sandalled, and the hands, as if they 
ting it remain on for a minute or more; were covered with mittens of a bright orang® 
then tearfng it off quickly, it brings away or bronze colour. Finally, early on the wedw 
with it all the soft down or hair, leaving the , ding-day, the bride is dressed in her bridal- 
skin qtiite bare; with an unnaturally bright robes ; her hair is braided (in what is called 
ffttd polished appearance,-though much ad- the Grecian plait), small pieces of gold-leaf 
ihired by Orientals. The face I'equires very are stuck on her forehead and on her bieast; 
Ctti^eful iitanipulation. In some instances care is taken nut to conceal any of the staig 
this erdeisfl'"slightly irritates the skin, and or spots tattoed on her face or chest in iii-^ 
jiferfViTned SSsame or olive-oil is applied, or fancy ; a line of blue dots euoircliiig the lips 
ddolitig lotions of elder-flower water ai*e is sometimes seen, and a spot on the chin i® 
used. I'he bride iiivites her friends to ac- very cpmiuou. A little rouge is added 
ddmpttUy bet to the public bath previous to heighten the color of the cheeks when cou-' 
the wedding'day, and sends to each one a sidered necessary. 

packet cf henna, two or three pieces of soap In India left-hand marriages are common^ 
itnd th^ candles. Bridal parties as- amongst both LIndus and niahomcdans, ahd' 
semble and Sometimes pass three successive are considered by no means disreputably^ 
days in tile Inkury of the Turkish bath. On the ground of disparity of rank, loft-hifiiii 
Pipes, sherbef, cbffee aiid other refrelthmyijts marriages are stiil sanctioned in German^' 
rtre*6tnred/and songs ttVe sung in hbnorbf but they seem not cssehtially differfedt 
the bi ide, vtlk) bf cimi'so forms (he ccht^^ those here ulMnlcd to. 
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vi ^ tlie old Romftn fonns of 
Id^rroatio was the most sacred and the 
Wmand bridegroom were joined together 
hf, the Pontifex Maximus in a set form of 
words, in the presence of at least ten wiU 
nesses, the contracting parties having to 
partake of a cake made of salt, water and 
flonr, called fan Of that panis farreus, 
the wedding cake of the British is the relic 
and their bridesmaids and groomsmen have 
their origin in the ten witnossos. Amongst 
tlie Homans, special honour was given to 
the children of such mamages and frDm 
amongst them were chosen the ilamcns* of 
Jttp iter and the vestal virgins. 

. In certain African tribes it is deemed a 
most gallant act for a lover to ride into the 
presence of his sweetheart, astride a fine 
Wtr pig. 

, Amongst tbehindoos of Guzerat, the gen¬ 
eral rale is that betrotlial cannot be set aside, 
bnt.the practice of different castes varies. 
Among Rajpoots, if the betrothed bride¬ 
groom die, the girl who should have been 
his wife is treated as his widow, and con¬ 
sidered incapable of entering again into the 
married state. Some brahmins, on the 
other hand, do not consider themselves 
hound either by betrothal or by any other ce¬ 
remony short of the actual joining of hands 
in marriage. In most castes a betrothed 
bride is not treated as a widow on the death 
of the aiBanced, and in many she may, with 
permission of the caste, marry another per¬ 
son even in his life-time, should he, before 
the marriage is concluded, become sfBicted 
with any serious disease. The Kuruwa 
koonbee, when they cannot procure a hus- 
tand for their daughter, will sometimes 
marry her to a bunch of flowers. The next 
day they throw the flowers into a well, and 
the tuTidegroom thus disposed of, the widow 
is o\igible for “ natrs,** or second marriage. 
A similar practice is that of marrying the 
;irl to a person called ** a hand husband.’' 
'his bridegroom may be any male of the 
caste who is willing to contract, beforehand, 
that he will receive a certain sum for a 
divorce and give his bride, a release from 
her marriage the moment the ceremony has 
been performed. The wife so divorced may 
then marry in natra. The object of these 
prpceedings is the avoidance of expense. 
AO money need be spent by the bride’s 
ikthjefr npon a “natra” marriage, except 
as is required for entertaining the 
friends. who accompany the bridegroom. 
Tim lady’s trousseau is supplied by her bus- 
band. An unmarried woman cannot, how- 
ereri be given in natra. Abont twenty days 
before the marriagCi the bouse of the parents 


are carefully cleansed^ and adorned by the 
wealthy with stiin^ of pearls or handhomoly 
embroidered curtains, and by tl^ poor with 
gatlands of leaves. In front a temporary 
building, called mundup, is crectedi which, 
in the case of poor j^rsoos, is merely a 
thatched hut, bat where tb# higher Glasses are 
concerned, is frequently, very^ btdlliant 
pantomime-like ediflee, lined with mirrors 
and adorned with lamps, rich curtaMis, soft 
carpets, and abundance of tinsel. Near one 
of the corners of the mundqp a wooden post, 
called a “jewel-pillar,” is set up, adorned 
with flowers, and other ornaiients, and wor-t 
shipped. Within the mundnp the planets, 
Gunesh, Vighun Raj, and . the progenitors 
are worshipped,—the lost mentioned^ iu 
order that the household may not, so long 
as the ceremony lasts, be rendered nnclsim 
by the occurrence of a bixtU or death in the 
family. 

A ceremony, called “ Gotmj,” is perform¬ 
ed within the dwelling-house. Aflatsnrface 
of wall having been whitened, a pyramid is 
made upon it of red spots, which increase 
from one at the apex to seven at the base. 
Below the base line other seven spots 
made with clarified butter, which the beat 
causes gradually to trickle downwards. The 
figure, which represents a genealogical tree, 
becomes the subject of adoration. The 
bride performs a ceremony called “ JSTyoon- 
chun,” in which she expresses by signifi¬ 
cant pantomime the wortblessoess in her 
eyes of even the necessaries of life in com¬ 
parison with her beloved child. Around his 
liead she waves a cake of bread, and then a 
cup of water, both of which she throws fx*om 
her *, she next takes in her band the 
“ surapot,” which is composed of two vessels 
full of rico fastened together mouth to 
mouth. 

According to' the Xlevd^ Mr. Ward, in 
Bengal, after entering thodiouse, the bride¬ 
groom is led to the place where the marriage 
rites are to be performed, and where the 
father-in-law, taking off the old garments 
and poita of the boy, frrays him in . new 
clothes, and takes him an inner apact^, 
ment, where they make him stand, A 
stool placed on the cow’s bead wd eeiMbl. 
other things buried in the earth, A 

number of female superstitious pr^cUces, io 
induce the bridegroom to behave well 
the bride. They next bring the bride, m a 
stool covered with tie bridegroom’s old 
meats, and carry the round the bride-, 
groom seven times, .they then permit the, 
bride and bridegroom fairly to look At each 
other for the first time. The pair are. then 
brought to ihb former place, nnd made to sit 
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near eacli other, when the father-iu-law puts 
into the hands of the bridegroom fourteen 
blades of kooshu grass, tied in two separate 
parts, which the boy ties under his feet. The 
father-in-law now pours some water into the 
right liaud of the bridegroom, aud while the 
latter holds it tlinre, the former makes an 
incantation, at the close of Avbich the bride¬ 
groom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers 
and doorva grass arc next given, which he 
lays on his head; water is presented as at 
first with a prayer ; aud then sour milk: 
then again water. The officiating hralimiu 
now directs the boy to put his hand on a pan 
of water, and places the hand of the bride 
on that of the bridegroom, and ties them to¬ 
gether with a garland of Sowers, when the 
fathei>iu-law says, “ of tlie family of Kasy- 
apa, the great grand-daughter of Bhairava» 
the graiid-daughtcr of Rama-Hari, the 
daughter of Rama-Sundara, Ksluiina, wear¬ 
ing such and such clothes and jewels^ T, 
TTiakura-dasa, give to thee, Ribbaya-charaua? 
of the family of Sandilya, the great-grandson 
of Sundara-dara, the grand son of Kanai, 
the son of Bhaja-Ilari.” The bridegroom ! 
says, 1 have received her.'’ The father-in- 
law then makes a present, for good luck, 
and adds to it household utensils, <fcc., ac-1 
cording to his ability. He then takes off the 
garland of flowers with which tlic hands of 
the married pair were bound, repeating the 
gayatri. A cloth is now drawn over the 
heads of the couple, while they again look at 
each other; and this part ot the marriage 
ceremony here closes, after the boy and girl 
have been directed to bow to tlie salagrania 
and to the company, that they may receive 
the blessing of the gods and of the brahmins, 
A brahmin or a woman whose husband and 
sou are living, then fasfens tlie bride and 
bridegroom together by tlieir garments with 
the above piece of cloth, as a token of tlieir 
union; and they are thus led back into the 
midst of the family. 

It was a custom amongst several Scythic 
races, for^widows not to remarry on the de¬ 
mise of their husbands, but to burn them¬ 
selves or be buried alive or to be destroyed 
by the sword or dagger and interred along 
with their husbands remains. This practice 
prevailed in the East Indies np to the mid¬ 
dle of the eighteenth century, when it was 
prohibited by the British, but it is still fol¬ 
lowed in some of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. In a Government Notification 
in the Foreign Department, Simla the 7th 
April 1847, the Governor General expresses 
much satisfaciiou in publishing a translation 
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of a proclamation by the Gwalior durbar, re¬ 
ceived from the Governor General’s Agent for 
the affairs of Scindia’s dominions, prohibiting 
the practice of suttee within the territories 
of maharaja Scindiah, 

The Political Agent Jeypoor, having col¬ 
lected the shastroos, made enquiries of them 
regarding suttee, and they said that the cus¬ 
tom was iniquitous, and then this custom 
was prohibited by the Jeypoor Government. 
This durbar had previously issued verbal 
orders prohibiting this custom, and a procla¬ 
mation was then issued to the effect tliat the 
amil should take precautions, and call oii 
the zemindars, chowdreos, kanoongoes and 
other officers, not to allow a suttee to take 
place in tlieir villages. If a suttee take 
place in any village, and the zemindar do 
not give information to the sirkar, sucli 
zemindar shall bo imprisoned for twelve years, 
and if any amil after having received infor¬ 
mation of a suttee being about to take place, 
do not prevent it, such amil shall be de¬ 
prived of his situation. 

The Governor General also iu 1847 pub¬ 
lished for general information, documents re¬ 
ceived from the Governor General’s Agent 
at Rajpootana, prohibiting female infanti¬ 
cide in Jeyporo, and lijniting the demands 
of the religious bhat, charun, dlioli, aud 
nicrasi sects, on occasions of marriagea in 
Rajpoot families. 

In G nzerat, amongst some castes, a man is 
allowed to marry as many wives as lie please, 
a Raj[)Oot sometimes mari’ies twenty, an 
Oudich brahmin frequently five or six ; in 
other castes, a man may not mairy a second 
time in the iifo-timfj of his first wife. Raj¬ 
poots never permit the rc-marriage of a 
widow, but in some of the other casfos, a 
woman may remarry more than once. Some¬ 
times it is allowed to a husband and wife, 
who disagree, to separate by mutual consent, 
which is signified on the part of the woman, 
by lier tearing the hern of her garment, and 
on that of the man, by liis giving his wife a 
deed of release. In some castes, it is con¬ 
sidered indispensably necessary that girls 
should be married before they are twelve 
years old; iu others, a husband of high 
family is much sought for, and women re¬ 
main unmarried ai the age of thirty. 

Adi Siir, the founder of the Sen dynasty, 
brought from Kanouj, fivc-Sagnic brahmans 
of tlio tribe or gotra Sanhila, Kashyapa, 
Vatsa, Savorna and Bharudwaja. Sudra 
families, Ghoso, BaseDutto Gubaand Mittra 
accompanied them and these take the 
position of Kuliu Kaiste. In the reign of 
Bullal Sen, about 284 years before the ma- 
homedan invasion, all these kulin brahmans 
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atvd kulin sudras had greatly increased, and 
though degenerated in learning they arro¬ 
gated to themselves a position above all the 
sapta-sali or aboriginal brahmans. Ballal 
Sen ennobled the brahmans by giving to 
them the title of Kulin. The kalin brahman 
subsequently consented to marry the daugh¬ 
ters of the aboriginal brabmau, who engerly 
seek alliances with the kiilin, who take ad¬ 
vantage of this and have established a scale 
of fees for condescending to accept a daugh¬ 
ter of an inferior. They marry for gold. Of 
the Kayasts who came from Kanonj, Bhaise, 
Ghoso and Mitra were ennobled by Bnllal 
Sing witli the title of Kulin Kayasts. Dass, 
Day, Dutt, Guha, Kar Pan lit, Sen and Sing 
hold a second rank. 

Kulin brahmin women ai’e married w'itli 
difficulty and generally to aged men. In 18G8, 
there were 11 kulins in Ifooghly and 1 
in Burdwan, each of whom had contracted 50 
to 80 marriages :—21 in Hooghly and 12 in 
Burdwan, who had contracted from 20 to 50 
marriages and 48 in Hoogly and 20 in Bnrd- 
wan, who had contracted between 10 and 20 
marriages. 

Kulin ism is thus a great polygamic insti¬ 
tution and a few women have become prosti- j 
lutes. In 1807, the abolition of this poly- l 
gamy was contemplated aiul will doubtless 
soon be carrietl out. 

Perhaps there is no portion of the world of 
the same size, in which could bo found so 
many varied customs as regards marriage and 
married life as prevail in India. Although 
in ancient times, about the commencement 
of the Christian era, the ancient drama of 
the Sacontala shows the heroine not married 
till ail adult age, in the present day, most of 
the marriages among the hind ns are cele¬ 
brated while the bridegroom and the bride 
are mere infants, and on these occasions even 
the most parsimonious parsi, or hindu and 
mahomedan are wont to expend extravagant 
sums on the ceremonies. Polygamy amongst 
the respectable settled people, is probably 
not more frequent than the irregularities of 
married men in Europe, indeecl is almost 
unheard of, except among the idle, the ex¬ 
tremely wealthy and that race of Kulin 
brahmans, of Bengal, the honor of an alli¬ 
ance with whom is so great that families 
give their daughters in wedlock though there 
may already be seventy or eighty wedded 
wives. In the bulk of hindu society, the 
wife is a mere servant to her husband, works 
for him, cooks for him, washes for him, but 
does not eat with, or walk with him, and to 
pronounce her husband’s name would be re¬ 
garded as an act of gross immodesty. 
Amongst many of the hindu people too, the 
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customs of the mahomedans have been in* 
troduced, though in some parts of India, as 
in Bombay and the Deccan, women of good 
ca^te Jire allowed more freedom of Jmtion. 
There seems reason to believe that among 
the aboriginal races of India the practice of 
polyandry prevailed largely. It exists now 
among the Toda, wlio are Tamul race; 
among the Khandyaii in Ceylon, although 
they are reluctant to admit the fact, and 
amongst the Coorg race. From some texts in 
Menu (cix, p. 59,G4,GG) it would seem that 
in early hindu society it was permitted to 
the sudras, and in the epic poem, the Maha- 
barat, the five brothers Pandu are married 
to the same woman. But probably the most 
remarkable form of marriage which ever ex¬ 
isted, is that which prevails amongst the 
Nair of Malabar, a Siidra race who foiun 
the military caste and aristocracy of that 
part of India, Until the conquest of their 
country by Hyder Ali, in 1759, the reigning 
families in the different rajahships, were all 
of this caste. With tliem the custom is, for 
a woman on marriage not to leave her 
mother’s house, or even to consort with her 
husband. It is his duty to provide her with 
clothing, food and ornaments, but he is not 
recognised, as indeed ho could not be, the 
father of her children, for temporary associa¬ 
tion is allowed to lier with any one, provid¬ 
ed 1)0 bo of equal or higher caste to herself. 
On the death of her mother, the wedded 
Nairino lives with her brothers, and as a 
consequence of this strange custom a man’s 
heirs arc not liis own children, for them ho 
docs not know,—but the children of his 
sister. The Zamorin of Calicut who was 
tho reigning prince on the Malabar coast, 
when the Portuguese under Vasco de Qama 
first effected a settlement, in 1498, belonged 
to tho Nair caste, and his descendants are to 
be found there. The eldest son of tho eldest 
sister, always succeeds to the title, for the 
sovereignty was lost under Hyder Ali and 
j Tepu’s supremacy, and Ibn Batutafound the 
1 same rule of snecessimi in operation when 
’ he travelled through Malabar about 1340. 

In the Psalm Ixxviii. 63, it is said * Their 
maidens were not given to marriage,* This 
is described ns one of the effects of God’s 
anger upon Israel. In Hindu families the 
marriago of daughters is sometimes.delayed, 
but this is always considered as agi^eat cala¬ 
mity and disgrace. If a person see girls more 
than twelve years of age unmarried in a 
family, he says, ‘ how is it, that that brahman 
can sit at home, and eat his food with com¬ 
fort, when his daughters, at such an age, re¬ 
main unmarried. 

Writing of the Khond race of Orissa, 
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Mfljor General Campbell saj-a that on one sula every brahmin claims his own Gof-, every 
occasion he heard loud cries proceeding marriage is regulated by the Got, and no 
from a village close at hand, fearing some | brahmin marries into his own Got. 
quarrel, he rode to the spot, and there he In common parlance, Got has the same 
saw a man bearing away upon his back meaning as ihe more classical Gotra of 
something enveloped in an ample covering of Wilson’s Glossary. Properly, those only are 
scarlet cloth, he was surrounded by twenty Got, which bear the name of some Rishi 
or thirty young fellows and by tliem protect- progenitor, as vSandilya, Bharadwaj, Bu- 
ed from tlie desperate attack made upon him shisht, (Vasislitlia), Knsyapa ; but it has 
by a party of young women. On seeking an become the custom to call each sub-division 
explanation of this novel scene, he was told of a tribe a Got, and according to theNirnyc 
tliat the man liad just been married, and his Sindh, there are no less ihaii <en thousand, 
precious burden was his blooming bride, The early genealogies of the Rajpoots fre- 
whom he was convoying to Ids own village, quently exhibit them as abandoning their 
Her 3 ^()uthful friends (as it appears is the j martial habits ; and establisbing religious 
custom) were seeking to regain possession j sects, or gotra. Thus, Reb was the fourth 
of Iier, and luirled stones and bamboos at the j son of Proowa of the lunar race : from him, 
head of tho devoted bridegroom, until be j in the fifteenth generation, was Hnrita, who 
readied the confines of his own village. with bis eight brothers took the ollice of 

In tlie Idndii marriages, the kanya dana religion, and established tlio Kausika Gotra, 
is the giving of the bride in marriage and a tribe of brahmins. According to Colonel 
kanya pani-grabana is the act of the bride- Tod, both Got and Kaup, denoto a clan, 
groom taking the bride’s baud. In northern and in Rajpuianah its sub-divisions liave 
India, part of the marriage ceremony consists i the patron^nnic terminating with tho syllable 
in tying a siring or thread round the wrist of j ‘ote,’ ‘awut,’ ‘ sole,’ in the use of which eii- 
the bride and witli many of the races in phony alone is the guide : thus, Suklawut, 
India, whether of Arian or Turanian descent, ‘sons of Sukta,Knrmasote, of Kurma; 
part of the marriage ceremonial consists in Mair-awut, or Mairote, mountaineers, ‘sons 
tying the corners of the bride or bridegroom’s of the mountain.’ 

oiotlis togetlier (Phylii bandhua) and cans- The expensiveness of marriages in India 
ingtheia to circumambulate the village deity, has been a great curse, generally leading to 
There is also the ceremony of “ sab-pheri” infanticide. In tlio year 1850, when tho 
or seven turns round the saeriticial fire. foster brother of tlic nabob of tho Carnatic 
Professor Wilson explains the term was married, about £lO,000 were expended 
“ gotra” as meaning a fainilj^, lineage, re- in idle ceremonial. More recently, tho 
lationship by descent from a common an- Giuoowar of Baroda on tho demise of his 
cestor of the same name; a family, a tribe, first wife inarried a second time. Tho 
who reckon their descent from some cele- preliminaries took a long while to arrange, 
brated saint or regard liim as their primitive and tlie result was exceedingly curious and 
spiritual bead, and whose designation they magnificent. 

bear, as the Bharadwaja-gotra, Kasyapa- | The 19th Regiment B. N. I. furnished a 
gotra, Saiidilya-gotra, &c. In Vol. TI. p. , strong guard of honour, which went down 
12, of the Hindu Theatre, Professor Wilson to the city in the morning, and tliere re¬ 
says, it is asserted that tliirteen gotra or mained inert till about 4 o’clock in the after- 
familie.s of brahmins own their origin to as noon, when the Guicowar passed by and 
many divine sages called after their name, was received with all the honoui*s. The 
Kasyapa (Kusip) is one of the number. The j Resident, with other gentlemen of the camp, 
Aswalayana Sutra of the Rig Veda contains j went down to the city in carriages, about 
the enumeration of the gotra, and their sub- ] half-past two ; and then the grand procession 
divisions, but in a very involved and unin- j commenced. His Highness was got up in 
telligible style. The popular enumeration ] tho highest style of Eastern fashion, and all 
of them, however, is not uncommon *, but in yellow,—that being the correct colour 
it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the for the occasion. A perfectly tight fitting 
south of India, where several of the reputed satin jacket and continuations, together with 
representatives of these tribes yet exist, a quaint head-dress, of a shape between a 
He also says, at p. 3, of his note to “ John- mitre and a beehive, gave a brilliancy to his 
son’s Extracts from .the Mahabharata” appearance which was absolutely dazzling ; 
that in the South of India, brahmans are still and the occasion and the glowing yellow re- 
found pretending to be sprung from some minded the devout beholder of the “ sun, 
of the patriarchal families. This, however, is j which cometh forth as a bridegroom out of 
not correct, for, throughout the entire penin- | his chamber.” His Highness mounted a 
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remarkably fine horse, apparently of a bay 
colour: but so hidden under bis finery that 
be was almost invisible. The saddle cloth 
was especially gorp^cous, of brocade, and 
Mnhih or cloth of gold. The Guicowar, 
having settled himself down in his scat, led 
the way to home and beauty, followed by 
the English gentlemen on elephants, and all 
the nobles of the court and retainers. The 
streets were lined with troops, the High¬ 
landers, the Khaki Regiment, and tlio Rifles, 
also the Cavalry. The procession ])ass- 
ed on its way, winding through the city 
till it arrived at the bridal abod(‘, which 
was very tastefully ornamented and fitted 
np. Close by this little place, the English 
gentlemen retired to a house where rcIVesh- 
ments were provided for tlicm. Afior a 
little while they wore summoned to the 
Presence, and now for the (irst time appeared 
the bride, modestly and thickly veiled, sit- | 
ting on a basket. The bands ])layod, the 
guns tliundcred a royal salute, the soldiers 
fired fhfeii dejoie^ 

’Twas not tlio ail', ’twas not tho guns, 

*Twas not tlic/n^ dc joie tlint mns 
Fair up and down the double rank, 

But one ghid shont that softly sank, 

At once a tlionsand voices said 
“It is tlio veiled Marathi maid 
Tho Guicowar, who had felt the strain 
Deepest of any, and liad lain 
Some minutes I'apt as in a Lranco, 

After tho fairy sounds were o’er, 

Too inly touched for uttcran(!o 
Now motioned with his liand for more. 

The bride, as is customary, sat on a basket, 
and her royal lover sat in front of her, ap¬ 
parently bol(ling her feet, and fine cords were 
then wound round the two contracting 
parties to betoken the indissoluble nature of 
the bond between them. 

Amongst biudoos a marriage may bo con¬ 
cluded at any time from infancy, as tho 
parents may please. But amongst the 
priestly and raercantilo orders, tlic brahman 
and vaisia races, as also among tho gold¬ 
smiths, girls must bo married before they 
attain puberty. Tho brahmans believe that 
they would bo as if guilty of murder if they 
allowed a girl to grow up before being mar¬ 
ried. And in soutborn India they, as also 
the goldsmith tribe or race or caste, regard 
such an occurrence with so great horror that, 
theoretically, they consider it would be in¬ 
cumbent on them, if it liappencd, but which 
is invariably guarded against, for all tho 
family to drown themselves. In reality, there 
is no such great care taken in the artizan 
classes, and with tho Kayastlia race, -their 
young women are rarely if ever married till 
grown up. Amongst hindoos in general, 
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children have no voice in the matter of their 
marriage. When parents are desirous of hav¬ 
ing their sons married, they institute in¬ 
quiries amongst their relatives or friends not 
of their own ‘ gotram ^ or tribe. They visit 
her parents in a propitious hour, and request 
their daughter in marriage for their son. The 
parents of the girl make inquiries as to tho 
character of the boy, and, if satisfied, they 
promise tlieir daughter for him. It is not 
customary for a girls’ parents to go seeking 
for a liiisband for their daughter. When so 
far arranged, if the girls’ parents be poor, 
they ma}" perhaps stipulate that jewels and 
money shall be presented to their daughter, 
at the marriage time. But this practice, 
whicli is a remnunt of the ancient custom of 
purchasing a wife, is gradually dying out 
with all but the humbler peoplo. Now a 
(hiys, a rich hindu would disdain to receive 
money from ibo parents of their son-in-law. 
for giving their daughter to him, and many 
tribes, for India contains tlie desc?endants of 
numerous distinct races, repel with disdain 
any insinuation of tlieir readiness to sell 
their daughters. Indeed sons-in-lavv do, 
now, occasionally, receive some dower of 
money or property with tlieir brides. But 
the former practice of disposal of their fe¬ 
male children, is clearly marked in their 
marriage law, in wbicli a girl wlio quits her 
father’s house for her husband, in another 
family, ceases to be an heir of her own pa¬ 
rents, tliongh she acquires rights in the pro¬ 
perty of her new home. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
arc settled, a day is fi.xed for the perform¬ 
ance of the marriage: preparations are 
made by the father of the girl, who invites 
relatives and friends to be present on the 
occasion, tho invitations being usually com- 
niuiiicated verbally, but sometimes by letter. 
On the day preceding that of the mariage, 
by the Snat’baka Yarattam rite, the youth is 
relieved of his bachelor-hood, the ceremony 
on this occasion consisting in the horna or 
fire sacrifice and giving of charity. On the 
marriage eve, the bridegroom, accompanied 
by bis parents, relatives and friends, goes in 
procession to the bride’s house, and presents 
her with a new cloth of some value and with 
the jewels that may have been before agreed 
on; betel nut is handed to the guests, and 
friends and relations are entertained. The 
poor brahmans, too, are remembered on the 
occasion, the money gifts to whom are called 
Datchana. The wedding day at length ar¬ 
rives, but with emotions very different from 
those of the principal actors in ancient 
hindu times, for, now-a-days, both bride and 
bridegroom are usually quite infants—-and 
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if not both so, the bride with most tribes 
certainly is. Tribes of sudras, however ; and 
a fair intellectual literary race called kayas- 
t’ha, or kayat, or kayast’h, who claim their 
origin from a deified mortal called Chatr- 
goputr, also many of the pariah tribes, allow 
their girls to grow up and remain in their 
fathers’ house without any feeling of im¬ 
propriety being associated with the prac¬ 
tice. And the Vedas feacli ns, that in 
their times, virtuous maidens rernniiH'd un¬ 
married in their fatlicrs’ Imnsc long after 
they liad grown up. On the wedding-day, 
the bride and bridc-groom, are annointed 
with oil (the Abhiaiigana-s’nanain), are 
dressed in their best and arc decorated with 
jewels. . Tlie father of the bride has erected 
a temporary canopy in the court of his house, 
beneath which she is seated beside her 
groom, and the family priest commences the 
ceremony by causing them to mnke a burnt 
offering by the Homa sacrifice—of pouring 
ghee into the fire,—whilst the priest utters 
a mantra or invocation. At tlio same in- 
staiit, by the Navagralia Aratanarn, and 
Asht’ha dik palaka avatannm, a series of 
incantations, they bring Indra, Vniaiim, 
Agiii, Yama. (fee., from Swai’ga-lokum and 
locate them in any casual article, in sumo 
part of the house. 

When seated, the girl is formally given to 
the husband (Kania-daiiam) literally spin¬ 
ster giving: a priest blesses some water in a 
small vcs.sel, and tlio father of the girl tnking 
this and his daughter’s right-hand places 
them together in the bridegroom’s right- 
hand, saying I do this that rny fabhei', grand¬ 
fathers, and great grand fatliers may attain 
(Swarga) heaven. The bridegroom then ri¬ 
sing, and standing before the bride, amidst 
the deafening din of tom-toms, ties round 
her neck the mangala sutrani, a thread co¬ 
loured with turmeric to which a golden 
jewel called Bottn or Talai is attached. 
Sandal wood paste, perfume, and flovver.s arc 
presented to the guests, belel-iiut is otfered 
to all relatives and friends and money j)ro- 
sents are made. The married couple receive 
‘ Asir-vadam’ benedictions and congratula¬ 
tions from the assembly, and as they pros¬ 
trate themselves at their parents’ feet, their 
parents bless them.— Mrs. Spiers* life in 
Ancient India p. 281. Sir John Lubbock, 
Orig. Civil, passim. Spectator Newspaper. 
Dr. Clcrke Travels in Siberia, Vols. I. 332, 
II. p. 442. Ernan, Vol. IV. p. 07. Karnes* 
History of Man, vol. II. p. 58. Astleifs Col¬ 
lection of Voyages, Vol. IV. p. 575. M^Len- 
nan*$ Primitive Marriage, p. 30. also Trans. 
Ethn. Society of London, Nexu Scries, Vol 
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VI. p. 24, 27 ; 328-341. Mr. G. Campbell, 
Ethnology of India in Beng. As. Soc. Joxtrn., 
No. XXXV. in Joitrn. Ethn. Soc. July 1869, 
p. 128. Part. u.,AthJa}}y. 1866. It. Col. 
E. T. Dalton o)i the Kol of Gliota Nag pore in 
Joarn. Ethn. Sue. July 1809, p. 182. Revd. 
J. F. Kearns, Tribes of South India, Madrets, 
1800. Account of some Rnde Tribes of South¬ 
ern India. Dr. John SJwrtt, Hill Ranges of 
Sonlhern India, Madras 180^-1870, 1871. 
Caplidn Graham on, the Bheel Tiibes, inhxibli- 
inj Khandesh. lured. Jnlm Wilson, D. 1)., 
India Three Thon.utud Years ago. Mr. IJ If. 
Hodgson, Ahnriguies of India. Revd. Joseph 
Roberts Oriental llliisfrations London 1835. 
Canicron,Easternpossessbnis 15. Recdicrches 
Phil sur les Fgyptiens el les Chiuois. Selec¬ 
tions from the Mahabharaia, p)p, 8 and 00. 
2 Sam. cli. 12, v. iv. ; ch. 10, 21 a«'d 22. 

Rev. 1808. Bunsen, God in History, 
V*l. I, p. 177. Williands Storif of Kala, p. 
250. Ifr. J. T. Wheeler in Cal. ‘Rcv. Oct. 
1871. Hisloire Abregee dcs Cultes, Vol. II, 
p. 108. The- People of India, by J. F. Wat¬ 
son and J. W. Kaye, Vol. I. p. 2. 117/^. 

Hindoo Theatre. ]l77.s’07i’.s' Glossary. Layard*s 
Nineveh, Vol. I, p. 103. The Poona Observer, 
nth March 1802. Tod*s Rajasthan, Vol. II. 
p. 54. Midler. Fraser*s liimakt Mountains, 
p. 70. Wttrd on the Tlludoos, Vol. iii, p. 172, 
173, 208. Frcrc Antipodes,]). 220. Dr. Shortt, 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. New Series, Vol. vii, p. 
194. Trans. Eth. Soc. 1809, p. 125. Metz, 
The tribes of the Neilgherrics, p. 74. Lewin*s 
Hill Tract.^ of Chittagong, p. 30, 05, 80, 116. 
Rafjies* llisfory of Java, Vol. i. p. 328. 
D(ivy*s Ceylon ]).2S(o. Marsdcids History of 
Sunialra, p. 262, 203. Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago p. 90. Aslley p. 342. Burton, 
The City of the Saints. Asiat. Res. IV. p. 63. 
Forbes, Ras Mala ; Hindoo Annals, Vol. II. 
p. 238, 339. W. E. H. Lecky, M. A. Hist, 
of European Morals, London 1809, vol. ii. 
p. 322. Elliot, Snppl. Gloss., (pioting Cole- 
broohG*s Miscell. Essays, Vol. I. p. 115. 
Journ. R. A. S., Vol. HI, pp. 354, 350 ; 
San.scrit Diet. p. 298; and Vi.shnn Purana, 
p. 405 . Bombay Gazette. Government Noti- 
Jications, Foreign Department, Simla, the 7th 
April 1847. Institutes of Menu, cix. pp. 59, 
04, 00. Indian Mirror, Ward on the Hin¬ 
doos Vol. iii. p. 172. Domestic Life in Pales¬ 
tine, by Mary Eliz. Rogers. Tor Cant. p. 80. 
Forhes Ras Mala, or Hindoo Annals, Vol. I. 
p. 328, 341, 343, 345. Ward on the Hindoos 
Vol. Ilf. p. 172-3. Calcutta Review, May 
1868. Transactions of The Royal Ethnologi¬ 
cal Society of London 1805, p. 81. Sir Ers- 
Icine P^rry*s Bird*s Eye View. M*Lennan*8 
Primitive marriage, p. 28. Lubbock Grig. 7 
Civil, p. 70. Wilsons. Hind. Tlieat. V( 
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II p. 08. Elliot Wil8on*s Hindu Theatre, 
See Gofc. Hindu, Mnvriage. 

MARRi CHb:TTU, Tel. Ficus Indica L, 
iii. Urostigrim Beiigalense Gusj). W. 
Ic, 1 H89, llheede i. 28. 

MARROCOHMO, It. ^Morocco Leather. 
MARROO, Tam. Marjoram. 
MARROQUh, Sp. ]\[oroc(;o Lcatl.er. 
MARRUBLUM INDICUM, Buiui. Syn, 
of AiiisomeloH ovata. U. Br. 

MARRUBIUxM VBLGARE Liun com* 
moil white horehourid. 

MA RS, Li'i. Iron. 

MARS, see Kama, Muiigala, Saraswati, 
Singhalese, Valiaii. 

MARSA, Hind. Aniarantus mangosiauus. 
MA RSUH AN DA, see Inscriptions. 
AIARSDFN*, Dr., a medical olliccr of the 
English E. 1. Company, autlior of a history 
of Sumatra. 

MARSDENIA ROYLII, Wight. 

Patlior of Clienab. | Tar-of ]iavi aud Sutlej. 

VeriofRavi and Sutlej. 

A climbing plant growing up to 8,000 
feet ill the outer Himalaya hills and in the 
Salt Range, its tibres arc made into lishing 
lines and the powdered unripe fruit is given 
as a cooling medicine. —Dr. ,/. L. Stewart. 

MARSDENIA TENACLSSIMA,lF.nudA. 

Asclepias tcnacissinia/?ox/j. Gyini.eina tcnacissinia 
Asclopiaai tuiuontosa Herb. t:ipr. 

Madi. 

Joti-fibro, E.no I Ton oils, IIixi), Tam. 

llajumlial bowstring I Chittce, „ 

creeper Exo. | 

This small creeper grows in tlic peninsula 
of India, in tlic Rajniahal Hills, Palamow, i 
Nepal and Cliittagong. It has small green- I 
ish yellow flowers ’; from wounds made in | 
this shrub, a milk-lilce juice issues wliich j 
hardens into an elastic substance, with pro¬ 
perties like caoutchouc, and from the bark, \ 
beautifully fine silky libres are obtained 
which are made into bow-string Ro.rb ii. 51. i 
Voigt 537 Jouru. Agri-Uort. Soc. quoted in ; 
Bogle Feh. PL p. 314. , j 

MARSDENIA TINCTORIA. R. Broivn. 

Asclopias tinctoria Roxb. I Cynanchum tinjerisl/tn-t. 
Porgularia tinctoria Spr. j Ham. j 

This creeper, one of the order Asolcpia- j 
ceee, grows in both the Peninsulas of! 
India, in Assam, Silhet, Pegu, Tenasserim i 
and Sumatra. The plant yields a blue dye, | 
and Dr. Roxburgh recommended its ex- j 
ten.sive cultivation. The Burmese obtain ^ 
from it quite a good iudigo blue, though not j 
equal to the dye from the Ruellia. The 
Javanese, who of all the Malay^au raoe have 
certainly made the highest progress in all the 
useful arts, have a specific term fo? dyeing 


or tinting,—“luadal but the Malays ex¬ 
press it only by the word for dipping, 
“ chalup,” and tho only generic Avords 
which either of them possesses for “colour,” 
are the Sanscrit, Avarna ; and the Portuguese, 
i tiiita. Their colours are usually sombre,— 

I little varied, but generally fast. Blues are 
I always produced from indigo, yielded for the 
j most part by the Indigofera tinctoria, as in 
other parts of India, but in Sumatra, occa¬ 
sionally', from this plant, the Marsdenia tinc- 
I toria. Yellows are produced from the 
woods of two species of Artocarpus, the 
jack aiid champadali, and from turmeric; 

■ and reds f rom tho hark of the root of tlio 
, “ mangkiidn,” the Morinda. umhellnta,—from 
' the “ kusumbnjaiva,” or safflower, CaA’thamns 
, tinctorins, from tho “ kusinnba-kliiig,” which 
is tlie annaito, or Bixa orellana, from tho 
i sapang, or s:ip])an wood, Cecsalpinia sa])pnn, 
and fVoin the nidus of tlie lac insect. Black 
is produced fi om tho rinds of the mangostiu 
fruit, and of the “ Katapaiig,” Terminalia 
catappa, Avith sulphate of iron. Sails and 
neis are dyed, and perliap.s also tanned with 
a wood called in Sumati’a, “ nbav” Avhich is 
the Ricinus tanarius of botanists. The mor¬ 
dants used are rice-bran, and alkalis from the 
combustion of some vegetable matters, as 
tlie fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoannt 
palm aud alum brought from China.— Craw- 
jfurd; ^[as()v■; Voigt. 537 Roxlj. ii 43. 

IMAIISH DATE or Ground Rattan, is the 
Calamus rotang or common cane plant: its 
leaves arc used at Cuddalore for making 
ropes and mats. 

JMARSH-DATE PALM. Phoenix palu- 
do.sa. 

MARSHMALLOW. Althma ofliclnali.s, 
A syrup of this is a muciljiginous demul¬ 
cent, and for tho same purposes may bo 
prepared syrup of Bornbax malabaricum 
root,—of dried Ahelmoschus esculentus cap¬ 
sules, (okra,)—of Asparagus sarmentosus, 
(soota inoolli,)—of Bilva fruit, (bel.) .Silgle 
ma.rmalos. These syrups all spoil very rea¬ 
dily.— Beng. Phar p. 407. 

MARSHMAN, Joshua, colleague of Ca¬ 
rey aud Ward, born ill 1768, at Westbury 
Leigh, the son of a weaver and Baptist mi¬ 
nister. He arrived in India in 1799. He 
had many bitter personal enemies, possibly 
caused by something in his manner, and 
from his entertaining the mistaken theory 
that men are most easily controlled by ma¬ 
nagement and conciliation, from acting on 
Avhich many supposed him to be a schemer 
and insincere. But though be stated his 
views with moderation, he was unbending 
on matters involving a principle. 
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MARTYN. MARUT. 

MAHSIAH. A R. an elegy, read (luring tlie gnages, cxhauBted nature sunk under tfiS' 
inaliarraui, oii the deaths of Ali, Hasan and apostolic labour, and ho expired at Tokat, 
Hussain. the lOMi of October 1812.— Sorter's Tra- 

MARSILEA QUADRIEOLIA. Linn. vol. ii. p. 703. 

Soosni.shak. Bkng. I Ari kiray, ' Tam. Hind. Quercus dilafcata and Q. 

Chuf)pati ko haji, Duk. | Ara kura, Tkl. incana. 

Godlii (the bulbt?,) IIimj. I Muclugu taniara, „ ^FAHtJ, Sans. from mree, to kill. 

Chittur Duba, Saxs. | Miinugu taniava „ AFARHA, Hind. Artcunisia elcgans ; ban 

A plant of Europe, North Afi ica, India mama, Hind, is iEclunauthera wallichiaua. 
and Australia. Its bulbs are eaten either MARIIUIUUM VULGARE, Linn, 
raw or boiled. —VovjL jJ. 7o9, Powell, Hand ]m. bamatnni, H. B. | gomianicuin, Schr. 
hool\ Ainslie, p. 252. ITorohouiul, Eng. 

MARTABAN, a province and town in A plant of Europe and .Mid Asia, near 
British Burmah. The town is tin insignificant Kashmir, on the Clienab, in the Salt Range 
village at the junction of the G wyne and Sal- and Trans-Tndns, at elevations varving from 
ween rivers opposite Jilonlmein in hit. ° 32’ o.OOO to 7,000 feet.—Dr. J. L. Slewart, M. D. 
N; and Ion. 97° 374’E. The rise of the MARUDA MARAM, Ta.m. Bentaptera 
tide is 21 feet, the district i.s occupied by the tonientosn,. 

Mon or Talieng race. The town was taken MARUDANI, Tam. Lawsonia alba Dam. 
by the British 80tli October 1821, and again Uemia. 

on the 2nd April 1851. MARUDAR SINOHI, Tam. Litharge. 

MARTABAN-JAR. Jars of gbzed earth- JfAltUDUAt BARK, Eno. Marndu put- 
en ware. The word Martaban is niifaniiliar tay, Tam. Bark of Terniinalia alata. 
to Dulaurier, who quote.s from Father Azar ^[ARIJE, Fit. Cod. 
a Maronito, that it means “ a casket or vase ]\rARUK, Mar. Ailautlms excelsa. 

for keeping medicines and comtits, Ac.” But MARU-KARUNG, Tam. Raudia dume- 

the word is obviously used for the great ves- fconmi Linn. 

sels of glazed pottery, called Pegu or Marta- MARUB, Tam. Sanseviera Zeylanica, 
ban jars from the places where they Avero •See Liliacero. 

parchased,and which retained a wide renown j MARUJjA i\[ATANGl or Tal noppi or 
vUp to the present century, F-RZe, CaiArty, II. j jada chettu, or Marulu tige, Tel. 

' Xanthium orientalis, L.—X. ludioum R. 
MART AN, Hind. Desmodium argeuteum. ; The prickly involucre is applied to tlie ear to 
]\fARTAN.D RAO. Sec Holkar. 1 cure bead-ache, perhaps on the principle of 

MARTAS. Malay. Amethyst. I couiiter-ii’ritatiou. Its syns. in samskrit, Bhu- 

MARTI, PIiND. Jasminum officinale. takesa, “devil’s liair” also G'oZomi TF. 801, 
MARTIN, Sir James Ranald, a medical j are explained as orris-root, also the root of 
officer of the ]3engal army. Author of Brief i Acorns calamus and root of a kind of darbha 
topographical and historical notice of Cnl-| grass (Poa)—Br. lias Marulu tige, “the 
cutta. Loud. 1817.—Memoir on the advan- j insane root,” ami ^Marulu matangi tigo with 
tnges of the re-occupntion of Negrais Island ja qinyation implying, as is popularly believ- 
in Bl. As. Trans. 1834.—Johnston and ed, that if a traveller tread on the plant he 
Martin on Tropical Climates. ! loses Ids way. The word tige implying a 

MARTIN, Montgomery, Avrote on the liis- | climber is, however Avholly inapplicable, 
tory, antiquities, topography and statistics JMARUMAKATAYAM. In N. Malabar 
of Eastern India. Lond. 1838, 3 vols. the polyandric races wlio follow the descent 

MARTINIERE. A series of schools in of Marumaka tayam, or descensus ab utoro. 
Northern India, founded under the will of See Marriage, Nair, Polyandry, 

General Mairtin, a Frenchman, wlio amassed MARUN, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 
much wealth in the Company’s service and MARUNBURU, See India 
died in 1800. MARURT, Hind. Isora corylifolia Schott 

MARTIONDT, Singh. Lawsonia inermis. and End. 

MART'IS, Ai?. Araotliyst. MARUTI, Malayala, a tree which grows 

MARTYN,Henry, amissionary clergyman to about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
of the Protestant sect who laboured in India twenty to twenty-four feet high. Its fruit 
and then proceeded to Persia where he died, is used medicinally and yields an oil which is 
His zeal was beyond the strength of a natur- used in lamps, and for anointing the body 
ally delicate constitution, yet Providence after bathing.— Edije, M. and 0. 
supported him, till, his mission being per- MARUT and Harut, in mahomedan be- 
formed in the gift of the Holy Scriptures to lief, are two angels, imprisoned, till the day 
the nationls of the East in their own Ian- of judgment, in a well in Babylon for having, 
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MARWAR. MARWARI. 

len in tlic flosli, committed sins which they the Indus, and that they were a pastoral 
denoiincod in mankind. race is evidenced by the term Pal or Pali, 

MARUT in tlie mythology of the liindoos, which is an adjunct to every proper name, 
a personificntion cf the wind. The Marnt In the scant records of Alexander’s invasion, 
deities are the forty-nine w'inds personified, menh'on is made of the Asaseufc and Asacani 
In the Vishnu Parana they are described ns as still dwelling in the countries on and be- 
Ihe children ofJliti, by Kasyapa, or ratheras yond the Indus, but the peilod of the fourth 
the child divided by Iiidra into forty-nine century, at which time the Hun, the Par- 
portions, and afterwards addressed by liim in thiaii and the Getc had founded -colonies 
the words ma rodih weed not, whence the on the western and northern frontier of 
name Marud,— Willta'ni's Story of Nala, p. India, was fruitful in change to the old 
287. Visinno Puranti, 2'^' See Hindoo, established dynasties of the hiudu couti- 
Veda. neat. M.'irwar, in 1868, continued to be 

MARU VA^IU, Tel. Mnjoranum hortense, greatly niisi ulcd. At the commencement 
Mwvch —Origanum marjoi'ann, L. of 1860 the Political Superintendent of 

MARVEb of Peru. Mii-rihilis jalapa. Serohi discovered that, both in that state 
MARVILINGUM MARAM, Tam. a Gey- and in Marwar, the practice of Samadh, or 
Ion tree which grows to about sixteen inches burying alive, prevailed to a considerable 
in diameter, and eiglit foot high. Its wood extent, though confined almost entirely to 
is used for sandals and toys, Ac. The pod, persons in the last stage of lepros}", by whom 
bark and leaves, are used in intermittent it was practised to put an end to their suf- 
fevers.— EdyCy on the Timher of Ceylon. ferings. As it was tliought probable that in 

MARWA. Hinu. Artemisia Indica.— some cases priestly influence, and in others 
Wilhl. the desire of the other members of the 

MARWADI, 8ee India. family to rid themselves of the presence of 

MARWA or MAWA. Hind. Salt Range, a nuisance, might have induced the self- 
Vi tex negundo. sacrifice, the Political Agent considered it 

MARWAN. See Khalif. advisable to bring to the notice of theDur- 

MARWANDE. Hind. Psiitu, in Wazi- bar of His Highness the rao of Serohi, 
rlstan, Vitex negundo. that Government regarded the commission 

MARWAR, Hind. Bauhinia racemosa. of a Samadh in tlio same light as a suttee, 
MARWAR is a coiTujition of Maroo-war, and that they would expect Ilis Highness 
classically Maroost’hali or Mooroost’han, to use his best endeavours to put a stop to 
the region of death. It is also called ^laroo- it. It was also notified that in case of Ids 
desa, whence the Mardes of tlie early ma- not doing so, he would incur the displeasure 
homedan writers. The bards frequently of Government, and the number of guns with 
stylo it Mord’liur, which is synonymous which he was saluted would be reduced, 
with Maroo-desa, or, when it suits their His Highness nt once issued a ])roclamation 
rhyme, simply Maroo. Though now restrict- declaring that Samadh was forbidden, and 
ed to the country subject to the Rahtor that any one assisting at any case in future 
race, its ancient and appropriate application would be liable to impj’isonmeiit extending 
compi’cheuded the entire ‘ desert,’ from the to ten years, that the jaghirdar on whoso 
Sutlej to the ocean. The sac’-ha? or branches estate it took place would be liable to the 
of the Rhator, early spread over the desert, same punishment, and the forfeiture of his 
The fabulous genealogy of the Rhator deduces estate, and any raj official, through whoso 
their origin from the raht or spine of ludra, culpable neglect a case might occur, would 
their nominal father being Yavan-aswa, also incur the same liability. The mahara- 
prince of Pailipur, which tliey say was some- jah of Marwiir was also addressed on the 
where in the north. This indicates their same subject, although the Political Agent 
Scythic origin, the Asi or Aswa being one of of that province could not hear of any cases 
the four Scythic peoples who overturned the having occurred.— ToeVs BajasthaUy Vol. II, 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. Doubtless the p. 9. BnylisUman^ Ai^il 25. See India. 
Indo-Scythic people from the Oxus to the MARWARI, from Marwar, a country iu. 
Ganges were one race and ancient hindu cos- Rajputanab, but in India generally applied 
mographers claim the Aswa as a grand branch to a native of Rajputanab, engaged in 
of their early family. But there are no avail- banking or trade. There are, however, in 
able data for any of the great Rajput families India, various tribes who are known as 
beyond the fourth century of this era. This bankers, soukar, and surraif or shroff, viz. 
was the period of one of the grand irruptions the Marwari, the Bhatya, the Vesya Ko- 
of the Getic races, from Central Asia, who mati, the Modi grain seller and the Bania. 
established kingdoms in the Punjab and on The Marwari of Marwar in Rajputanab 
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MARWARI. 

arrange themselves into twelve tribes, 
amongst whom are the Mestri, Agrwala, 
TJrwar, Oswal, Sarogi, Kandelvval, Bijabar- 
gi, Porwal, some of these are hindus, and 
some are of the Jain scch. Tlio Mestri, 
theUrvvar, Bijabargi, Kaiidahval and Porwal 
are of the vaishnava sect of hindus; the 
Agrwala are partly vaishnava and partly 
jain, bub tlio Sarogi and the Oswal are wholly 
jain and it is from amongst the Ossi tribes 
of Oswal that the jain priests of Abu are 
chosen. They never use animal food, their 
offerings are fruits and sugar, and tlie Oswal 
and Sarogi never eat the prasadh or meat 
offered to the idols. Those races arc less fre¬ 
quently of the saiva sect. The Marvvari, the 
Vesya Komati, the Modi grain-seller and the 
Banya, are distinct races, altogether dissi¬ 
milar in personal appearance, the Marwari 
from the desert being tall, bulky, yellow men, 
while the Waul or Banya of tlie peninsula 
are, a smaller and dark coloredavicc. The 
Marwari mercantile men and bankers hold 
almost exclusively the entire banking busi¬ 
ness of India. The Marwari of Joypnr re¬ 
gulate the exchange operations of almost 
all the nations of India. Colonel Tod tells 
us that they are of Rajpoot origin, and 
that the Oswal is the richest and mo.st 
numerous of the eighty-fonr luorcautilc 
tribes of India, and is said to amoutR to one 
hundred thousand families. They are called 
Oswal from their first settlement, the town 
of Ossi. They are all of pure Rnjpoot birth, 
of no single tribe, but chiefly Pnra, Solanki, 
aud Bliatii. Many profess the jain tenets, 
and it is a curious though little known fact 
that the pontiffs of that faith must be select¬ 
ed from the yontli of Ossi. The wealthy 
bankers and merchants of these regions, 
scattered throughout India, are all known 
under the denomination of Marwari, which 
is erroneously supposed to ^ ai)ply to the 
Malwali and the Jodpoor territory, whereas, 
in fact, it means belonging to iMaru, or 
Marusb'han, the desert, It is singular, ho 
adds {UajasthaUj Vol. II., ]). 23!) that the 
wealth of India should centre in this region 
of comparative sterility. The Marvvari is 
essentially following similar mercantile pur¬ 
suits to tlie Vaisya Komati of peninsular 
India, and those of the Wani or Bani or 
Banya, viz., banker and merchant, to wliicU 
however the Komati add that of retail shop¬ 
keeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
in the peninsula, be asked as to Lis caste, he 
i*epliea that be is a Malmjaii, a Baiiia, a 
Bais, or Vais, meaning that his profession is 
that of the commercial people. But oii fur¬ 
ther questioning, he explains that originally 
the Marwari was a Rajpoot, that there are 


MARYA CADAMBA. 

twelve great tribes, of whom are .the Oswal, 
Messar, Agjirwala, Bejabargi, Saraogi, Ned- 
datwar, Parwar, and hve others. These all 
subdivide into innumerable kap or clans ; in 
the Messar tribe alone are 72, amongst 
wliom are the Rathi and Dhaga. All the 
Marwari of Rajputanah adhere to the gotra 
principle, reckoning their descent from a 
founder, and in their marriage ceremonies 
they abstain from blood relationship, never 
marrying into their own gotra ; they seem to 
bo of Aryan origin. Their widows never 
remarry. It is a curious and little known 
Ihct, that almost all the mercantile tribes of 
Wc.stern India are of Rnjpoot origin, and 
sank the name and profession of arms when 
they became proselytes to Jainism, in the 
reign of raja Bheem Pramar. The Cheetore 
inscription (see Vol. I, p. 799, and note 7, 
p. 80U), records tho name of this prince. 
Ho was ancestor of raja Maun, whose date 
S., 770 (A. D. 714), allows us to place this 
grand conversion prior to A. D- 050. The 
Banya or Komati are generally of the vaisya 
.sect of hindus, though some of them worship 
Siva. They are most numerous in Teliu- 
gaua ami in Madras. In the north arid east 
of Dekkaii proper there is not one of them 
in twenty villages, their places then being 
lakeii by the ^larwari race. There are how¬ 
ever many in Punderpur, and Sholapoor. 
Those of the Komati who die unmarried, are 
buried,all others arc burned whotber belong¬ 
ing to the saiva or vaishnava sects. Their 
language in their families is Telngu, and it is 
spoken by them as far as Bombay. But as 
tlic west is ap 2 )roached, Maharati becomes 
mixeil with it. The Banya are essoutially 
shopkeepers, sellers of dry grains, doing a 
little in mercantile business and cultivate, 
but do not hold tho plougli. They arc 
mostly dark men, of short stature. In their 
marj’iagcs the bridegroom may or not bo 
before or after puberty but girls are under 
age and the ceremonial is ]>erforined at tlie 
house, by a brahman. The death shrad 
are conducted by brahmins. Their' janawi 
or zoiinar is put on and ilio mantra taught 
when married. Tiro Wani of the Western 
Coast will only marry with tlio Komati 
Banya. They are in considerable numbers 
in the norbliei'ji part of Hydei’abad, adjoin¬ 
ing Berar.— Tod's llajosihaiiy Vol. II. p. 13!, 
23! 

MARWARID. Ar. Peus. a pearl. 

MAR WAT and Bannu are on the same 
plain. The people of Marwat are larger in 
stature than those of Bannu and are usually 
clad in coarse white linen like tho Afghan 
on the banks of tho river Indus. 

MARYA CADAMBA, Tam. ? A Travan- 
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MAS AH. MAeSII. 

core wood, of a yellow colour; used for ] bralmmus, and amongst other ceremonies 
packini( cases.— Ool. Frith. pour swect-scentod oil on their liead.s. 

MARYUJj or Lowland, from mar, Tin. Amongst i he hindu, the ceremonial is attend- 
low, and yul, land, the non-Chinese portions ed to after sickness, which in Psalm xiv. 7. is 
of the Bln)t territories. These arc arranged mentioned thus: ‘thy God liath anointed 
by Col. Strachey as that of Bulti, which is tlico with the oil of gladness.’ And hindus, 
the mahornedan name, and includes Hasora, wlicn fasting, or in sickness, or sorrow, ab- 
Rongdo or Kbngyul ; Shigar, Skardo or stain from the daily aiiointiug of tlic body 
Balti Proper, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartaksho, with oil, and again anoint on recovery as in 
Kiris, Khaypalu and Choi bat: and the bud- 2 Samuel xii. 2(j, where ‘ David arose from 
didst Ladak in which wo have Spiti, Zangs- the earth, nnd washed, and anointed himself, 
kar, Purik, Sum, Hembaks (Dras ;) Jjadak and changed his apparel, and came into the 
proper or Le, Nubra, Jankstee, Rong, Rup- lionsc of the Lord, and worshipped.’ Batli- 
shu and Ilanlc. In this list of Strachey, ing, anointing the body with oil, and chang- 
Lahul, Hungrung and Kunawar arc omitted ing the apparel, are, amo)ig the hindus, the 
as Indian; whilst Hasora is treated as first outward signs of coming out of n slate 
]3hot.— Latham, Ethnology, of mourning, or sickness.— Ward Hindoos', 

MARZANJOSH —? Origanum viilgarc. Tod's Uajasthan, Vol. ii. p. 60d. 

MAS, Malay. Gold. MASALA, properly s})iees or compounds 

MASAII, All. Heil Anointing, a form of spices; also used to mean any compound 
of installation, which is practised in or substance n.scd in any manufacture or 
Ihiropc but seems to liave been of Pastern | operation. See Massala. 
origin, derived perhaps from tlio Assyrians. MASAILMA aad El Aswad, in niaho- 
Tho “ masah” of . the Arabs, forms the niedan bistory cnlled the liars, lived in 
Hebrew messiab, meaning the anointed one. A.D. 0d2, in the time of Mabomed. The first 
In Rajputanah “ anointing” appears to have was of tlie tribe of Hanefa, of the Ycmama 
been, in all ages the mode of installation, province and a man of consideration. lie ab 
The unguent on this occasion is of sandal- first embraced niahomodanism and tben for 
wood and atar of roses made into a paste, or a lime set up as a prophet on his own ac- 
very thick ointment, of which a little is i count, as a rival to Mahomed, and near the 
placed upon the forehead with the middle close of the latter’s career. He afterwards was 
finger of the right hand, and thon the jewels, slain at Akraba in a battle near Yemama 
t/ho aigrette and necklace, are tied on. with Khalid ibn Walid, whom Abu Bakr, 
Amongst the earliest notices of this cere- Mahomed’s successor sent against him, lie 
moiiial is that in Genesis xxvdii, when Jacob fell by the liaiids of a Negro slave, named 
rose up early in the morning, and took the Wahsha, with the same weapon that had 
stone that he liad put for his pillow, and set despatched Hamza the uncle of Mahomed, 
it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the MASAKA, SiKO. Galls, 

top of it. Tlic brahmans auoint tlieir stone MASAUDI, a celebrated Arabian travel- 

images with oil before batbing, and some Icr and liistorian wlio wrote at the time of tlio 
anoint them with sweet-scented oil. This tenth century, lie was autlior of the Kilab 
practice probably arises out of the customs , Mcrooj cl D’hhab ; a Historical Encyclopa)- 
of the liindoos, and is not necessarily to be I dia, entitled the Meadows of Gold and Mines 
refoiTcd to their idolatry. Anointing per- of Gems wiiich was translated by Dr. Aloys 
sons, as an act of homage, has been trams- Sprengcr.—JnJ. in l^thClcntimj. iSeeMasudi. 
ferred to their idols. There are resemblances MAS BATE. See Negros or Buglos 
betwixt the Jewish and hindn methods of, Islands. 

and times for, anointing. Oil is applied to MASKAL, an island 15 miles long from 

the crown of the head till it roaches all the North to South and G miles broad, olF tho 

limbs, it is called abhyanga which is noticed coast of Cliittagong. It lias Muttabari island 

in Psalm exxx. iii. 2. “ It is like the ])roci- on its South-East side, and Kootubdeeah 

ous ointment upon tho bead, that went down island also near. 

to tho skirts of his garment.” Again wo arc j MASDORAMUS. See Koh. 

told in Mark xiv. 3. that there came a j MASEERA or Mazeira Island, on tho 

woman, having an alabaster box of ointment | south-east coast of Arabia, is lew and 

ol*epikcnard, very precious; and she brake rugged, about 37 miles long, its south point 

tlie box, and poured it on liis head,—and, is in hit. 20° lO’ N. *, long. 58° 37f’ E — 

p uring sweet-scented oil on the liead is Horshargh. 

common amongst the hindu. At the close of MASH, Hind. Phaseolus muiigo, also Ph. 
the festival in honour of Durga, the hindu max, also Pli. radiatus, and Ph. Roxburghii. 
races >Yursliip the unmarried daughters of MASH. Mens Masius. Sec Aramccau. 
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MASJID. MA8KAT. 

MASHA, Sans. Phaseolus max, Phaseo- of prayer, private or public. From 
lus radiating. jid” is derived tbe word “ mosque:’* change 

MASHA, a goldsmith’s weight 1-12Mi parfc by tho Egyptian Arabs who pronounce the 
of a tola or 15 grains. letter j as a Imrd g, so that jab’l a mountain, 

MAS’HAB, also called Mahgin, a light jam’l a camel and niasjid a mosque, become 
crooked stick about two feet and a half long, gab’l, gam’l, masgid ,—PUgrinnKje to Meccah, 
used in Arabin, for gniding camels. The Vol. I. p. 141. 

Mas-hab is of almond, generally brought MASJID-I-SULEIMANI BCZURG, See 
from Syria ; at tiio thick end is a kind of Luristan. 

crook, formed by cutting off a bib of lai'gcr MASKAT is built on u , _ deg with 
branch from which tho stick grows. This a gradual ascent from tho sen, where the 
crook is afterwards cut into tho shape useful water nearly washes the bases of the houses, 
to seize a earners noso-ving ; or a horse’s The greater portion of the inhabitants are of 
bridle. Arabfi of all degrees arc fond of car- a mixed race, tho descendants of Arabs, 
rying these sticks. Persians, Indians, Syrians, by tho way of 

MAS HAD or Gagnira, HrND. a wooden Baghdad and Basarah, Kurds, Afghans, 
implement used iu burning snjji or barilla. Boliichcs, &c. The Persians at Maskab are 
MAS HAD, a city of Khorassan, populous mostly merchants, who deal in India pieco- 
aiid wealthy, whieli lias been enriched by its goods, oofFee, hookahs or kaleans, and rose- 
trade with Bokhara and Karakul, See water. Others, from Bunder-Abbas, Lar, 
Karakul, and Menon, manufacture swords and match- 

MASHAIKH, amongst mahomedans, cl- locks, for which there is a great demand in 
dors, holy persons, heads of I’cligion. the interior. Banians consfcibuto a body of 

MASHAK, Arab. A loatlicr bucket, lea- tho principal merchants, there arc a few 
thorn bags, for carrying water, used by tra- Jews, who mostly arrived there in 1828, 
vollcrs all over the cast.— Pottinger^s Travels being driven from Baglidad, by the cruelties 
Peloochistan and Sindo p. 37. and extortions of tlic Paclui Daud, when 

MASHANEfj, Beno. Glycine debilis. nearly tho wliole of this race were compelled 
MASIIEE, a river of Jeypore. to fly. Some took refuge in Persia, while 

MASin, Hind. Antonnuria, sp, others, in their passiigo towards India, re- 

MASHf-RANG, Hind, deep brown color nmined here. The same tolerotion exercised 
MASHID all This city, according to townrds all other persuasions is extended to 
Kinneir was founded by Alo.xauder tho tho Beni Israel, no badge or mark, as iu 
Great, and was, for a considerable time, Egypt or Syria, being insisted on. Tho 
called Alexandria. It is thirty miles from Jewish population of Maskat and Muttrah 
Hillali, and four from Kufa, a town found- were estimated by AVellsted at sixty thousand 
ed by the Klialif Um’r.— Mignan's Travels^ souls: During the first quarter of the 19th 
p. 112. century, about four thousand slaves, of both 

MASHAL-OHI, Arab. ][ind. A torch sexes <aud all ages, were disposed of annual- 
bearer, a lamplighter, from Mashal, Ar. a ly. The Towayli, from the Zanzibar coast, 
lamp. formed one class : they are known by having 

MASHI PUTRI, Tam. Grangea inaderas- their tooth iiled, sometimes to a point, and 
patann, Pair. sometimes iu notches like those of a saw, 

MASH KULE, Beni}. Phaseolus Rox- also with some perpendicular incisions on 
burghii, W. and A. also Ph. radisius. cither cheek, made with a pen-kiiife when 

Mx\SHO, Hind. Thymus serpylluiu. the children are five or six years of age and 

MA-SHOAY, Eurm. of Moulmoin, Big- the scars which remain denote the tribe to 
uonia stipulata.— Koxh. which they belong. The price of a Towali 

MASHRAFUYAH. Ar. A projecting lat- was from 40 and GO dollars. The ^abi,another 
ticed window, made of wood richly curved ; race who come from tlie interior of Africa, 
Cairo was once famous for these, but they are said to be vindictive and treacherous, 
are growing out of fashion with young The Bedowi here as in the Hejaz, are the only 
disappearing before glass and green purchasers. Tho Galla brought from Abys- 
blinds.— Burton's Pilgrimage to "Mcccah, Vel. siiiia, were highly valued ; they fetch from 
I* p. 51. one hundred to one hundred and fifty dol- 

MASHRU. A mixed fabric of silk and lars; the price of tho women being about 
cotton. the same as that of the males, fend strengtS, 

MASHUR, FIind. Daphne oleoides. health, and good temper in the latter, are 

MASIBATAT. Ar. in Arabic medicine considered as a set-off against the comeliness 
Ilypnotica. of the f^ormer. They bring eunuchs occasiori- 

MASJID with mahomedans, is any place ally from Darfur, which fetch from two to 
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MASSAGETiE. 

^ biiudred dollars, and aro mostly pur- 
chased by the Persians. Maskat is often 
Tisited by a large grampus, which sailors 
call the Maskat Tom, and the Arabs Ovey. 
It somefimes capsizes their boats, and plays, 
according to tlie report, other mischievous 
pranks.— Wellsted's Travels, Vt)l. 1. pp. 13 to 
388. 

MASK AW. A Penang wood oF a light 
brown colour; specific gravity I'OlG. Used 
for palankeens, carriages, furniture, &e.— 
Col. Frith. 

MASK FLOWER. Alonsoa, species. 

MASKED HORSE-SHOE EAT. See 
Cheiroptera. 

MASLO. lUis. Oil. 

MASLUN, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata, 
also Polygonum bistorta. 

MASNA. Hind. Pistneia iniegerrima. 

MASNAD. Au. Per. Tl.rono/ 

MASON, Revd. S. wrote on the fauna, 
flora, and minerals of 'ronasserim, of Eritisli 
Burmali and Pegu. Loud. 1852 , 2 vols. IGto. 
also author of ‘‘Tenassorim” ‘‘Eurmab.” 
Tlie Natural History of Eurmah and Tenas- 
serira has been largely described by Dr* 
Mason. 

MASON WASP, of Ceylon, is the Pelo- 
peons spinola, St. Eargeau, one of tlie 
Sphegidro. The Anipnlox compressa which 
drags about the larvtc of cockroaches into 
whic.h it lias implanted its eggs, belongs to 
the same family. 

The male of the mason wa.sp of India, i.s 
about inch long, of a bright brown 3 ’ellow. 
The female is about | of fin inch long, of a 
bright bottle green. The male make.s a 
round bouse of mud, in compartments, into 
each of which the female drops a few eggs 
and the male thrusts in largo green cater¬ 
pillars for the subsistence of the young.-— 
Tennant. History of Cciflon. 

MASR. Tho’old citadel of Masr, in Nie¬ 
buhr’s time, was inhabited by none hut 
Christians. In it aro to bo seen several 
churches of the Greeks and Copts, witli a 
convent of monks, of the latter nation. A 
grotto under one of the Coptl (3 churches, is 
regarded witli high veneration, because it is 
supposed to have been the retreat of the 
Holy Family, when they fled into Egypt. 
The Greeks have a church famous for a re¬ 
puted miracle of a singular nature. Fools 
recover their wits, upon being bound to a 
certain pillar of it .—NiehtiltFs Travels, 
"V^l. I. p, 64, 

%ASSAGA. See Kaffir, 

MASSAGETu®. According to Strabo 
(lib. xi), all the tribes east of the Caspian 
were called Scyfhio. Tlio Dalne were next 
the seu; tlie Massu-geta* and Saca; more 


MASSON. 

eastward, but every tribe had a particular 
name. All were nomadic; but, of these 
nomads, the best known are the Asi, the 
Pasiani, Tachari, Saccarandi, who took 
Bactria from the Greeks. Thp Sacoe made 
irruptions into Asia, similar to those of the 
Cimmerians, and possessed themselves of 
Bactria and the best district of Armenia 
called after them vSaca-sence, Of the first 
migrations into India of the ludu-Scythic 
Gcte, Takshak, and Asi, that of Sehesnag 
from Schesnagdes (Takshak from Techains- 
t’lian) six centuries before Clirist, is tlie first 
noticed by the Pnranas. Alihut the same 
period a grand irruption of the same races 
conrpicred Asia ALiior, and oventnally Sc?an- 
dinavia, and not long after the Asi and 
Tachari overturned the Greek kingdom of 
Eaiitria. The Romans felt the power of the 
Asi, the Oatti and Cinibri from the Baltic 
shore, Colonel Tod (Vol. I, p. 49,) supposes 
tlie Asi and Tachari to be tlie Aswa and 
Takshac or Too]‘shka races of the Poorans 
ofSacadwipa; the Da ha) to be the Dahya, 
now extinct, one of the 36 Royal Rajput 
tribes, and he supposes them to bo the des¬ 
cendants of Baldeva and Yudi.shtra, returned 
under different appellations. The country 
on the cast is still occupied by the Tui’ko- 
rnan race. Herodotus {Ihv. Clio. I, c 216) 
mentions that they were said to eat their 
aged relatives ; when any one was far a«l- 
vanced in years they called togetlier their 
immediate friends and neighbours, and liav- 
ing sacrificed him, made a common feast 
upon liis dead body .—Chatfidd llindoostan, 
p. 181. Herod lib. I, sect coxvi. See Gote, 
Hindoo, Jat, Kafir, Kedah. 

IMASS. Pers. Diamond. 

MASSALA, GAR1\[, or warm spices, in¬ 
clude pep]>er; cloves, cardamoms ; enra- 
miii and cubobs: tlie “tlianda” or cold spices, 
comprise chillies, onions, garlic, ginger; 
tnrnioric; coriander and cummin seed, ta¬ 
marind, c^c. vSee Mnsalah. 

MASSANAH. See Kol; Koli. 

MASSANDARI. Brng. Callicarpa lanata. 

MASSED ISLANDS. These islands si¬ 
tuated in tlie bay of Tajoornh, near Arabia, 
were purcluvsed by the British in 1840, but 
never occupied.— Horshurgh. 

MASSICOT. An oxide of lead, prepared 
from tlie di oss of the melted metal. It is of 
a pale 3 ’cllow colour,' and is used as a pig¬ 
ment .—Watersion quoted by Faulkner, 
MASSLO KOROWE. Rus. Butter. 

MASSON, Charles, a celebrated traveller 
and numismatologist, left India in 1842. 
Author of Journeys in Beloochistan, Aff- 
I trhanistan and tlie Puiijaub.—Lond 1842, 

' 3 vols. Notice of the ooiiniries west of the 
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]\rASTIK. 


Indus.—Bom. Geo. Trans. 1836-1838 ; Bom¬ 
bay reprint vol. i. 2.— Dr. Bid$t. 

MASSOWAH. A harbour on tho west 
coast of the Red Sea. Eight or ten of the 
largest ships with double the number of 
smaller ones could be securely moored in the 
harbour. There is also a good harbour called 
Daha-lcah, larger than Massowah, about a 
mile to the north. In both of those the water 
i.s quite smootlu The fresli wafer supply 
is from tanks in tho island of Massowah. 
There is fresh water also at Dalia-loah. 
Fresh water is not abundant either h(u*o 
or in any other part of tho Red Sea, hut j 
the supply at Ma.':sowa]i could probably he ; 
increased by digging wells on the mainland, j 
There is a pier with facilities for landing , 
on Massowah island which is connected with , 
tho main land by low wet ground ahont a j 
mile in length. Tho rainy season is from 1 
November to March. It is 380 miles from j 
Aden and 290 from Perim. The navigation 
for tho greater part of tho way is clear and 
safe, and for the whole wfiy in the day ilino 
for carefully navigated slilps. There is no 
other spot but Ma.ssovvah and its immediate 
neighbourhood where ships could lie sately , 
for anytime, and wlicro troops and munitions j 
of war could bo disembarked with celerity j 
and safety.— Lieut. Col. ll. J dines, R. LJ., in j 
Pur. Paper. 

MASSOY BARK. Eng. Cinnamomum 
xanthonenron. 

MASSU. Hind, of Salt Range. Stereulia 
villosa. 

MASSUR ClIENNA. H ind. Ervum hir- 
sutum. Willdc. Ervum loins. Linn. 

MASSUR PARUPU. Tam. Ervum 
lens. Linn. 

MASSURI. A sanitarium on the Hima¬ 
laya. The following hciglits of mountains j 
and points in the environs of ^lassuri were j 
determined by tho great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, under General Sir Andrew 
Waugli. 

ITatipum, ... 7,1^9 ft. Coclcy Hall, ... 6,500 ft. 


Edge Hilh 

7,070 „ 

Camville, 

0,288 

Green Mount... 

7,002 „ 

Massuri Semi¬ 


Laltipa, 

Eagle’s Nost,... 

7,602 „ 

nary 

6,330 

7,011 „ 

Massuri Bazar, 

6,719 

Bellevue, 

7,125 „ 

„ Church, 

7,369 

Waverley, 

7,057 „ 

Landour „ 

7,369 

Himalaya Club 


,, Bazaar, 

6,808 

House, 

6,849 „ 

,, Hospital 


Camel’s Back, 

7,143 „ 

(Cliimiioy)... 

7,511 

Mule Shed, ... 

6,562 „ 

iMallingarh, ... 

6,936 

Milner’sCottage 6,641 „ 
Newland’sHou8e6,8G3 „ 

Woodstock, ... 

6,877 


MAST, Pers. coagulated milk or clotted | 
cream, slightly sour, which when diluted j 
with water forms ab-i-dugh, a beverage in ' 
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warm weather equally grateful and salul 
ous.— Ouscley's Travels, Vol. I. p. 268. 

IMA ST AKA, also Chinn a Mas taka, in 
j hiiidu idolati-y, is a form of Parvati as Kali, 
j and, possibly, is tho saeti of Siva, in the 
form of Kapali. She is des(U‘il)ed as a nalccd 
woman with a necklace of skulls, Her head 
i.s almost severed from her body, and her 
I blood i.s sponHng into her mouth. In two 
of lier hands slie holds a sivord and a skull. 

; III a nolo in Mr. Ward'.s work on tho Ilin- 
doo.s, it i.s .stilted that this goddess was so 
in.satiate of blood, that not laing able at oiio 
time to obtain oiiougl) of that of giaiit.s, sho 
cut hor own throat to supply herself there¬ 
with. Ward d(‘rives the naiiio from Cliiniia, 
cut olf, and inastaka a head.— Cole. 'Mijth. 
Hind., p. t)d. IPurd/cS' Hindoos. See Ktu’ari^ 
]\fASTAKANAriRAIIA nr Mastan, Uiua. 
A hndiman of Orissa following agriculture. 
MASTARU. Artemisia iiidica. 

J^IASTI, lliNi*. Aloe pei’foliata. 
^lASTlARA, Hind. Scutellaria linearis. 
AlASTICO, Ir. Mastic. 

MASTIC. 

Anvil, Auluk hagdadi IMasticc, It 

or Uuiiii MuBtaki, Au. Kiiiiioli, ICiiineh, Finis 

Mastik, Dot. Alinacegn, Fokt. 

Maslicli, Eno. AhnaBtica, Sr. 

Fit. Almaciga, „ 

Mastix, CiKi:. Uumi iiiustaki, Tam. 

Ilumi Mustaki,Gr'z.IIixi}. 

Mastic re.siii is produced in Scio, from 
the ih'stneia leiitiscus, the mastic or Jentish 
tree. The process of collecting is in 
mo.st re.speet.s similar to that employed in 
obtaining tho otlier resins. That which col¬ 
lects on the branches of the trees is called 
mastic in the tear, and fetches the In'ghest 
price, while that which falls to the groil’nd 
constitutes tho common mastic. Mastic 
varnisli is well known from its transparency, 
and other valuable properties; one of which 
is its peculiar toughness and tenacity even 
when spread in the thinno.st coat, on wood or 
on canvas. This i.s duo to tlie pre.seiice of a 
peculiar resin, whicli does not possess any 
acid properties, and which has a composition 
C. 40 H. 31 O. 2,—the acid resin of mastic 
containing four eipiivalents of oxygen. It is 
imported into India from the Persian Gulf 
also from Kabul, and is used by tho natives as 
an astringent in diarrhea, which property it 
owes to the volatile oil contained in it; 'also 
in all diseases depending on an undue accu¬ 
mulation of phlegm.* Price I sh. per Ibi^— 
McCidloclds Gommercial Dictionary, p. 796, 
See Mastic. 

MASTIGA. Malay. Carbuncle. 

MASTIK, ])vv. Mastic. 
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MAvSULA BOAT. 

[MASTISA, from flic Portuguese Mcstico, 

porson of niixetl Indian and European 
deficent. 

MAS'IMX, Gicr. Mastic. 

MASTODON, an extinct mammal of grea t 
size, of several species of which iTinains Iiavc 
been found in the Sowalik Hills, in Peviin 
island, in Bnrinah, viz. M. angnstidoiis; 
arvernensis: M. latidens; M. longirostris: 
M. perimensis; M. Sivalensis. ^Mrisiidon la¬ 
tidens and Mastodon Sivalciiso have been 
found fo.ssil both in Avaand th«) SevalicHills. 

MAST TREE. Exo. Giiatteria longifolia. 
Wall, IK. . 5 * A. 

MAST UNO, See Kelnt 

MAST UR AT, Au. women, relating to 
women. 

MASUDl, autlior of meadow.s of Gold, 
Ho met Abu Zaid at Basra, A. 1). 910, 
(A. H. 303.) Masudi mentions tliaf, at tlic 
time of the maliomedan conquest, the 
country about Basrah was called Arz-ul- 
I[ind, “ Tiie Land of India.” The Meadows 
of Gold treats of all things in nature and 
History, and of all at once rather than all 
in succession ; of China among the rest. He 
travelled far and wide, and from a very 
early ago, visiting Sind in A. I), 912 when 
quite a youth, and afterwards, according to 
his own account, Zanzibar and tlio Island of 
Kanbalu, Champa, China and the country 
of Zabaj, besides travelling a long way into 
Turkestan. Ho mentions that in his time, 
A. H. 332, offices in India were hereditary. 
-^Prairies d Or, iv. 225 quoted in Yale 
Cathay, i. pp. cx, eexliii. See Masaudi. 

MASUFIR. — Cnrthamus tinctoria. 

MASULA BOAT, a boat used on the 
Madras coast, for crossing tlio surf. The 
planks arc sewed together and the boat baa 
no Hill warts. They are used in lauding and 
discharging cargoes, and carrying passen¬ 
gers to and from ships ill the roads. They 
are somotirnes broken to pieces from the 
heavy surf, which, at times, runs as high as 
from six to ten feet. A eatarnaran can be 
kept in attendance, as a life preserver, in tbe 
event of any a^cidor\t to tbe mnsula-boat, by 
upsetting or in caso of any of the Europeans 
being washed out by tho surf. Tbo masula- 
boats receive their cargoes and passengers 
from the ships outside the surf. They arc 
rowed by twelve men, with bamboo orcasua- 
riua paddles; that is, a board about ton 
inches broad and fourteen inches long, fixed 
at tho cud of a bamboo or young casuarina 
tree. They are steered by one or two 
tindals (coxwains) and two men are constant¬ 
ly kept to bale out tho water ; from which 
employment they are promoted to the pad¬ 
dle, or bow-oar; after which they fall aft, 
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]\IATA.GLA]^ 

ill rotation, to be a tindal or steersman. The 
steersman gives time by a song, which is 
sung by all tho boatmen ; and according as 
its modulations arc slow or quick, the oars 
are plied. These modulations are regulated 
by the waves, as they may be slow or rapid, 
in snceession, on one occasion, when a 
passenger of rank showed impatience at this 
noi.sy song, tlio boatmen were desired to 
cease ; but the steor.snuin refused compliance 
with tlie order, saying, that witliout hi.s song 
he would not be answerable for tho safety of 
the passenger. The dimensions of tho 
masula-hoat arc from thirty to thirty-five 
feet in length, ten to eleven feet in breadth, 
and seven to eight feet in depth.— Note by 
Sir J. Malcohn. Ed ye, Or?iw, 

^IASULIPaTAM, in lat. GO ^ 0’ N. long. 
81 ^ 10’ E. a largo town on tho Ctiramandcl 
Const. Tho ^Masulipatam tract of country 
lying between the Hyderabad country and 
tho sea, has a population of 520,866 and tho 
colloeiorato formerly took its name from the 
chief town in tho district which is now de¬ 
signated tho Kistnah district. Ellore is 

another largo town, Masulipntam is sup¬ 
posed to he the ancient Mesolia. It was 
first taken by tho British on the 6th April 
1759. 

!MASUR. Guz. Ervum lens. Linn, 

MASURI, a town of tho Merut District 
N. W. Provinces. 

MASURI, PuNJADi Ervum hirsutum.— 
Willde. 

MASWAMIKA RAJA. See Inscriptions. 

MA'l\ Guz. Phaseolus. 

MAT. Buhm. In the weights of Burranh, 

is the one-fourtli part of a kyat or takah 

MATA, tlie hindoo goddess who presides 
over small pox, also styled, Sitla. Mata 
is the common name for the goddess who 
presides over this scourge of infancy.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 100. See Mat’lia. 

MATA JANAVI. The mother of births, 
is the analogue of the Jnno Lucina of tho 
Rajpoots.— Tod's liajasihan, Vol. I. p. 367. 

MATA-JI, is tho universal mother, wor¬ 
shipped in India from the most ancient 
times. In a temple to Mataji, ‘ tho univer¬ 
sal mother,’ in Rajputanah is an inscription 
to tho purport that Komarpal Solanki and 
his son SohuTipal, in the month of Pos (the 
precise day illegible), (S. 1207 winter of 
A.D. 1151), came to worship tho universal 
mother in her shrine at Palode,— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. II. p. 618. See MaPha, 

MATA BANGHA, a ruin of Nuddea. 

MATA-GLAP. The diseased or distem¬ 
pered condition of a Malay, when he run^ 
demented or amok. 
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MATCHLOCKS. 

MATA KOOUR. A colossal alto-relievo, 
situated near Kussia Taniiali, in pergunnali 
iSidovva, Eastern division of the Goriickporc 
district. 

MATA-KUCHING. Malay.— Cat’s Eye. 

MAT ALT. See Indra. 

MATA-PITA, liactro-Pali, mother and 
father. 

MATAR. Hind. Pisum sativum. 

MaTAR RICWARJ, Hind, of Amnts.nr, 
is the small or field pea, Pi.siini arvense. 

M/VTARE, a towu, or ratlier village, 
about two leagues from the capital, is seated 
iK'aiTy on the ruins of the ancient Heliopolis. 
Niehnhrs Travels, Vol. I, ]). Go. 

MATAZOR. Hind. Phytolacca decan- 
dra. 

MAT BAGS are formed of tlie loaves of 
the date and other palm trees, and arc ex¬ 
tensively used in liombay and many parts 
of India for packing goods. They are iin- 
])orted into Bombay from Sonmccance and 
the Persi.'ui Gulf.— Faulk7ier. 

MATCHE COTTE. Tam. See Bnllar. 

MATCH’HI, also Mateh’lili. Hind. Pish. 

MATCHLOCKS of a peculiar make are 
maniifacbured in the Shorapovc district, as 
also jumbea, knives, daggers, A;o. The 
prices of these would bo according to com¬ 
mission, and tlic amount of iidaid work, silver 
or gold, wliicli, if employed at all, miglitbo 
required: the price of a good matcltlock 
'vvitliout ornament is from 10 to 12 Rupees. 
A superior matcblock is made at Koteli; the 
barrel is filed smooth on the outer surface 
and being carefully cleansed from grease by 
scouring with wood ashes, is sot upright in 
a hollow cylinder of brass, wliicli is fdled 
with a solution of white vitriol in water. 
The cylinder is placed upon a slow fire, 
and ill two days, the veins of^ tlic damask 
are developed in liigli relief. Nothing can be 
imagined more elegant than tlie twisted da¬ 
mask of Koteli. It surpasses that of Herat. 
The straight damask being less tenacious 
than the twisted variety, should bo made of 
greater solidity. Neither can be corapai’od 
for effective strength with the gun barrels 
forged according to the English proce.ss, in 
wliich the barrel being formed, is twisted at 
welding heat upon the mandril. But, there 
is no doubt that the Koteli barrels are supe¬ 
rior in strength as well as in beauty to or¬ 
dinary matchlock barrels; for the whole of 
the metal becomes consolidated, and render¬ 
ed fibrous by the intimate twisting of its 
several parts. The worst feature in the 
process is the want of care in the construc¬ 
tion and finish of the inner surface. The 
rude measures employed arc quite insufli- 
eient to assure us iliat the lips of the rib- 


MATCHLOCKS. 

band have met in every part, or that tlfP 
square hits turned with no velocity by the 
hand liavo effaced tlio.se irregularitie.s of sur¬ 
face wLiicli embuiger the life in loading. The 
bore, not being a true cylinder, and the ball 
being seldom wrapped in cloth or leathery it 
i.s iinpo.ssihle tliat the piece slionid carry with 
precision, or that with any given cl large, it 
.should range so far a.s a fuzil of the same 
calibre. Matchlocks arc almost universally 
constructed wit h an oviform chamber, wdiich 
is harmless enough with the weak gunpowder 
of the bazaars, but dangerous when English 
gunpowder is employcil. It no doubt eco¬ 
nomises the charge. Tlie barrel is made to 
swell abruptly at the breach to accord with 
the shape of the chamber. The niatclilock of 
Herat is generally ritlcd, a process unknown 
at Koteli, whore, however, flint and detonator 
locks arc made superior to those of most 
Indian fabrics, Tlic rifling process is very 
rudely contrived at Heiut. In a cylinder 
of bard wood corre.sjionding in length with 
a gun barrel, tavo parallel and spiral grooves 
are rudely chiselled; a collar of wood is 
formed in an upriglit post, opposite to ano¬ 
ther post, into which the barrel is to be jam¬ 
med, and witliin tins collar arc two short 
iron pegs, fittinginto tlie grooves of the cylin¬ 
der. A boring rod is then firmly attached 
to the cylinder, tlio cylinder, forming both 
handle and guide. The boring bit i.s a cy- 
liiidric rod rather thicker toward tlic extre¬ 
mity tliaii else where. Its thickest portion 
exactly fits the muzzle of the piece. It has 
a groove at tlic extremity, into wliicli fils 
.small sharp wedge of hardened 
When first in.serted into tlic bar 
wedge scarccl)^ projects above the s 
the boring rod. It is now introdij 
tlic muzzle, and the wooden 
pushed forward by the workman 
bis weight against it. Of course 
the barrel, the spiral grooves of 
cylinder being guided by tin 
tlio collar give the rod and bit a cor:< 
ing spiral motion by which a s 
is made in the interior of the 
wedge is then slightly heigh 
scratch is tlius deepened, until 
considers it sufficient. This 
peated until six or seven groo 
formed. The Herat rifle 
loaded with balls wrappei 
cloth is tolerably true. All 
advantage of tlie Koteli 
attainable without any of tb( 
ing the rude treatment of the niaferial in an 
Indian smithy. That is to say, the solidity 
and the fibrous consistency given to the iron, 
and the elegant damascene ^||H|the barrels 
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consist witli a perfect inner surface of 
cylinder. Bat snch barrels could not, 
fififely, be made so light as t.lie British twist¬ 
ed barrel, a consideraiion of little moment as 
regards rifles in wliicb weight is essential to 
steadiness. The price of the best Koteli 
barrel without ornament, is about 15 rupees, 
or 30 shillings. The fabric is generally con¬ 
sidered the best in India. 

MATELOTA ISLANDS are the most 
western of the extensive chain of i.slands 
called CaroliTias, which stretch nearly east 
through the middle of the Pacilic Ocean 
chiefly betwixt the parallels of lat. 7 ® to 
10^ Nortli.— llunhunjli. See Yap or 
Unawb. 

MATE-YEllBA, Paraguay Tea. The 
loaves of an evergreen shiubby plant (Ilex 
Paragnayonsis), largely consumed, iii tbc 
manner of tea, in many parts of South Ame¬ 
rica, where tliey arc the subject of extensive 
commerce. The manner of using it is as 
follows : a pinch of the leaves is |)ut into a 
small cup of warm water, and the infusion is 
iiijbibed through a little tube pierced with 
small holes; in t!ic lower part, which only 
allows the pas.sago of the water, and keeps 
back the leaves. The same leaves serve for 
tlnve infusions. It is drank by some with 
sugar or lemon-juice, and is used at all 
times. The plant juiglit be introduced into 
India. 

MATH. IJiNi), of Kuliat a quality of a 
marsh haul. 


M AT’II, Asb’hol or Akora, arc tlio resi¬ 
dences of the monastic communities of the 
dus, and arc scattered over the whole of 
They generally compi ehciid a set of 
r chambers for the mnlnnit or su- 
d his ]ioi’inauent pu[)ils ; a temple 
^the deity whom they worship, or 
i or shrine of the founder of the 
e eminent teacher, and a Dliarnm- 
[• more sheds or buildings for the 
lion of the mendicants or travel- 
0 aro constantly visiting the Mat’h. 
lave oudownients of land, gone- 
l extent, but as the Mat’h are 
p qiiantit}'^ of laud in a district 
a Mat’h, is extensive. But, ho- 
oy receive presents from lay 
pirns daily in their neighbour- 
etinies trafljc. Tlie Mat’hs of 
look np to some of their 
liief, and under the presence 
"‘.lant, on the demise of any of | 
loy elect a successor from | 
Wiela or disciples, the new 
mabant being regularly installed at the | 
hands of the president of the assembly, by 
iuvestmenliiiiiyi the cap, the rosary, the 
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MAT’HA-DI-PADI. 

frontal mark or tika or other monastic in¬ 
signia. In these matters, the British Go¬ 
vern men t never interfere. Arriongst tho 
hindus, there is a lay and a priesthood class, 
tho latter being sometimes monastic, and 
somotimes secular, and the vaishuava sect 
leave this a matter of choice. The Valhibha 
Chari sect, indeed give tho preference to mar¬ 
ried teachers and all their Gosaiii are men 
of business and family, the preference, how¬ 
ever, is nsnally assigned to teachers of an 
ascetic or cfcnohitic life. The coonobitic 
moinbers of the different communities, at 
one period or other of their lives, have pur¬ 
sued .an erratic mendicant life, travelling 
over India singly or in bodies, subsisting by 
alms, or merch.aiidise, or some of them, as 
must he the case amongst such large bodies 
of men, by less unexceptioiiahlo means, like 
tho Sarahnites of tho East, or the mendicant 
friars of tho Latin Cluircli. Tlio preference, 
indeed, is usually assigned to teachers lead¬ 
ing an ascetic life. The doctrine that intro¬ 
duced similar unsoeial institutions into tho 
Christian church, in tho Ibiirth century, is 
still most triumpliantly prevalent in the 
east, ilm land of its nativity. Monastic es¬ 
tablish nioiits and solitary mortilicatiori ori¬ 
ginated in the specious appoaronco and 
ponqious sound of that maxim of tho ancient 
philosophy that in order to the fi^hainment 
of true felicity and communion witli God, it 
was necessary tliat tho soul should be sepa¬ 
rated from the body liore below, and that the 
body was to ho macci'ated and mortified for 
that purpose. The Mat’ll is under tho 
entire control of a mabant or superior, with 
a certain number of resident chela or disci¬ 
ples, with a largo number of vagrant or out- 
mcnibers.--i*r(|/V&\5or Wilson in As. Soo. Fro- 
coedhujs. Slo Jain, Jogi or Yogi, Brahma 
or Madhavnchni’i. 

MAT’JIA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
porc, with a hard, white timber.— Cal. Cat. 
Ejc. 1802. 

M AT’HA, or mother, is a term applied only 
to tlio sakti of the god Siva. It is said that 
Mylitta of the Babylonians, a name of Suc- 
cotli-Bcnoth, also means, mother. Tlie wife of 
Siva is also called Vali or Bali, under which 
appellation she assumed tho form of a girl 
twelve years of age. In Madura, at Balano 
and other places, virgins used to go to the 
temple oucc in their lives to offer themselves 
in honour of tho goddess. The story was 
that a god had intercourse with them. In 
all tho temples of Siva and his consort, 
women arc kept to dance and sing before 
the idols.— Roberts, Or. III. p. ix. Sec Mata. 

MATHA DIN, See Hindoo. 
MAT’iiA-DI-PAUI, Soo Hindu. 
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MAT-KAHSHA. 

MATHAGAH, Hind. Ficus reticulata, 

MATHALA or Tirhuti^ Se^ India. 

MAT HAM. Tam. a hindu monastery. See 
Hindoo. Mat’h. 

MATHEE, or Methi, Duf. Guz. Hind. 
SajnS. Fenugreek seed. 

MATHERAN, a hill in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay, with lively scenery, wooded 
lanes, where the air is fragrant with wild 
flowers. The best views are from Garbut 
Point in the morning and from Panorama 
Point in the evening, from the latter looking 
down on Bombay with its broken coast 
and harbour, on Malabar hill, by Mazagon 
and Mahira, a scene rarely equalled. 

MATHGIRI VAMBOO, Tam. In Tin- 
nevelly, a strong light wood of a whitish 
brown colour when young, used for general 
purposes. When old, it is of a red colour, 
but still is a strong light wood.— Col. Frith. 

MATHI, Hind. Salix sp. 

MATHI a kind of fried chanatti.^^ 

MATHIAH, See Inscriptions. 

MATHIRA, Hind, Citrullus vulgaris; in 
the Punjab C. cucurbita.— Schrced. 

MATHIRSH, also Mathirshi, Hind. Acacia 
speciofia. 

MATHIYA, See Buddha. 

MA-THLOA, in Amherst, a timber used 
for house posts ; probably Artocarpus inte- 
grifolius, or jack-wood. 

MATHRA, in L. 27® 30’ 2” ; long. 77® 
40’ 3” in Hiudostan, on the right side of the 
Jumna, 35 miles N. W. of Agra. Mean 
height of the cantonment 655 ft. 

MATHU. Hind, of Chamba Hills : Indi¬ 
go fera arborea, Hind, also Nima quassi- 
oides. 

MATHURA, a town of the Agra district. 
See Mat’hra, Inscriptions, Junagurh, Krish¬ 
na, Paudu, Polyandry, Rudra Sampradayi, 
Sakya Muni. 

MATHURA NATH, a librarian, of the 
Hindu College, Author of history of the 
various Hindu sects. 

MATHUSAL, Hind. Nardostachys jata- 
mansi. 

MATICO, the Peruvian styptic, a power¬ 
ful vegetable astringent, first made known 
to the medical profession by Dr. Jeffreys, of 
Liverpool. It is stated to be the Piper 
angnstifolinm of Ruiz and Parsons. Dr. 
Martin believes it to be a species of Phlo- 
mis. The leaves are covered with a fine 
hair.— Jan, hih 1839, May. 1843, 
Transactions of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical AssooiaUon, Vol. 10. 

MATITSA WANGRU, Hind. Capsicum 
annnum, Linn. 

MAT-KANSHA. ^inqh. CannabiB sativa. 
Linn, Roxh, Rheeds, 


MATRICARIACE^. 


MAT-Kl-BHAJI. Duk. Hind. AmarantS 


tristis.— Linn. 

MATKI-KI-PHALLI. Hind. Cyamopsis 
psoraloides. 

MATOOLOONGA. Sans. Citrus medica, 

MATRA. See Kama. 

MATRENE. See Kizzel ozan. 

MATRICARIACE.^ an order of plants 
spread all over the globe, including about 
900 genera of which about 132 genera and 
700 species occur in the East Indies, few of 
which are valuable as medicinal or food plants. 


1 Oiospcrmuin 
1 Ethulia 
46 Vernoiiia 
n Decaneurum 

3 Cyanopis 
1 Moiioeis 

1 Eleplmtitopus 

1 Aj^eratum 
19 Adenostem- 

ma. 

9 Eupaionum 

2 Mikaiiia 

1 'Inssilago 
1 Aster 
I Galatella 

1 Calimeria 

2 Callistcphus 

4 Diplopappus 
1 Leptocoma 

1 Fullartonia 

3 iroterochajta 
13 Erigeron 

1 Uhynchosper- 

mum 

2 Stcnactis 

1 Afltcromcoa 

6 Myriactifl 

1 Mioroglossa 

7 Arnphirrapis 

2 Blepharisper- 

mum 

1 Athroisma 

5 Sphmranthus 

4 Dicrocephala 

1 Grangea 

2 Cyathoclino 

2 Thespis 

1 Bertbelotia 
24 Couyza 
78 Blumea 

6 Piuchea 

5 Ephaltes 
12 Inula 

4 Vicoa 
1 Fmucoeuria 

3 Pulicaria 

1 Csasulia 

2 Buphthalmum 


4 Eclipta 

1 Blainvillea 

2 Siegesbcckia 
2 Placus 

1 Molampodi- 

iim 

2 Xanthiura 

1 Moonia 

2 Wedelia 

5 AVullastonia 
1 Guizotia 

1 Scderocarpus 
1 Ilelianthus 
5 Bidens 
1 Verbesina 
5 Spilautbes 
1 Chrysanihel- 
Imn 

1 Neuractis 
I Glossooartlia 
1 Glossogyno 

4 Enhydra 

3 Porophyllum 
1 Galea 

1 Achillea 

1 Matricaria 

2 Pyrothrum 
1 Chrysanthe- 

miim 

28 Artemisia 
1 Chrysoato- 
phium 

5 Tanacotum 

1 Myriogyne 

2 Spbeeromor- 

phsea 
1 Machlis 

4 Helichrysum 
9 Gnaphalium 
1 Pilago 

7 Antennaria 
21 Anaphalis 
1 Lcontopodium 
7 Carpesium 
17 Gynura 

5 Emilia 

7 Ligularia 


7 Doronicum 

1 Cacalia 
40 Senecio 

4 Madaractis 
3 Notonia 

3 Echinopa 

2 Sauasurea 
21 Aplotaxis 
1 Dolomiaea 

4 Amborboa 

1 Microlonchus 

5 Tricholepis 

2 Centauroa 

1 Ken trophy !• 
lum. 

1 Onobroma 
1 Carthamua 
1 Card mis 
G Cirsium 
1 Lappa 
1 Echonals 

3 Sorratula 

1 Jurinea 

2 Ainsliea 
1 Gerbora 

3 Oreosoris 

1 Berniera 

2 Lcucomeris 
1 Dicoma 

1 Cichorium 

1 Tragopogon 

3 Scorzonera 

2 Picris 

12 Lactuca 

1 Chondrilla 

3 Taraxicum 

2 Ixeris 

2 Barkhausia 

3 Brachyram- 
phu« 

3 Microrynchus 

7 Sonchus 

8 Youngia 

7 Pronanthis 
2 Hioraoium 
1 Dubya 
7 Mulgedium 


species of Aster, Calliopsis, Beilis, 
Helianthus, Tagetes pyrethmm, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Artemisia centaurea are ornamental 
or fragrant flowering plants. Vernonia an- 
thelmmtica the som-raj of Bengal, is used 
medicinally, the leaves of Eupatorium tri- 
plinerve Vahly were formerly employed in 
1 India and America in snake-bites and are 
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ill tiscd in tbe Mauritius as a substitute 
for tea. Spba 3 rantlius mollis and species of 
Blumea are fragrant plants. Guizotia abys- 
sinica is a valuable oil plant—Cynara scoly- 
xnus is the edible artichoke, Cicborium in- 
tybus tbe chicory or succery <&c. Endivia the 
endive and Taraxicum dens leonis is em¬ 
ployed in old standing ailments. 

MATRICARIA CHAMOMILA. Linn. 

M. Sirsciformis, D. C. | M. precox, D, C. 
Chamomilo, Eno. I Sutei*gul, Trans-Indus. 

Babuna, Hind. | 

This occurs wild in the plains of the 
Eastern Punjab, but is also cultivated.— Dr. 
J. L. Stuart, m. d. 

MATRICARIA SUAVEOLENS. Linn. 

M. Chainomilla, Wall. 

The chamomile plant grows in Persia, 
Kashmir and India. Roxb iii. 437, Voigt, 
MATRIKA-NYASA. Sans, from ma- 
trika, a mother, and nyasa, to place. 
MATRI. See Sacti. 

MATRI VISHNU. See Inscriptions. 
MATS. 

Matten, Dut. Germ. | Tikar j Bogor ; Kalana ; 
Nattos, Eli. I klaea, galeran, Malay. 

Cliattai, Guz. Hind. | Burya, Picu*. 

Staoje, Stoje, It. I Eatoiraa, Port. Sp. 

1 ProgoBhki, Rua. 

Mats are formed of rushes, of the bark of 
trees, and of the leaves of different species 
of palm trees, interwoven. Mats are made 
in all countries. In Russia, a kind termed 
bast mats are largely manufactured from the 
inner bark of the lime tree. China mats are 
in general use in India for covering floors 
and lining stair-cases, and in India, in places 
where the bamboo or cane grows readily, 
mats are made of these materials, as also of 

Andropogou muricatum. Pandanu3 odoratiasimus. 

Arandinaha faloata. „ farcatus. 

Amndo donax. Phmuix dactylifera. 

Boraaaus flabelliformis. „ sylvostria, 

Chamaarops Ritohiana. Papyrus paugorei. 

CoooB nuoifora. Phrynium dichotomum, 

Hedyohiom spioatum. Sacchorum sara, 

Maloooobeate peotinata. Typha angustifolia. 
Maranta diohotoma. elephantina. 

The leaves of the Pandanus odoratissimus 


retail. The mats of Bengal, called Sital 
Patee, are made from the Phrynium dicho¬ 
tomum. Several species of Typha, Juncus 
and Saccharum, abound in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency and are applied to useful purposes. 
Many of the mats exported from Calcutta 
are made from the Papyrus pangorei. Somo 
of the Burmese mats are made from tho 
split stems of tbe Maranta dichotoma, called 
“ Then” which grows abundantly in the 
forests of Burmah and the Tenaaserim 
Provinces. The large coarse mats in univer¬ 
sal use in Burmah, are made from the leaf of 
a species of screw pine, Pandanus farcatus ? 
Burm : tha-ban: known as tlie Lowland 
screw pine in distinction to tho “ Highland” 
species of Pandanus, which grows on the 
high lands above tide waters, from which the 
smaller and finer mats are fabricated. Table 
mats are made by the Chinese very beauti¬ 
fully and the demand for them has increased 
the importation of rattans within the last 
few years. They are exported to all parts of 
the world. Table mats aro put up in sets of 
six each of different sizes, or else are made 
and put up to order. Floor mats are mado 
of a rush cultivated for the purpose; the best 
are called Lientan mats. They arc either 
plain white, or plain red and white. The 
manufacture of matting for sails of boats and 
junks employs thousands of workmen ; and 
that for floors, for bedding, and envelopes of 
boxes and cases, as many more. Floor mat¬ 
ting is put up in rolls containing 50 mats of 
6 by 4 feet; such a roll is estimated to weigh 
a pecul. The annual exportation to tbe 
United States is upwards of 10,000 rolls of^ 
40 yards each, at four dollars a roll. It is * 
also sent to India and South America, 
Sydney, <fec. When matting is shipped, care 
should be taken that the rolls are perfectly 
dry, or they will mildew and become rotten. 
Mats made of rattan for table-furniture, and 
of grass for floors, are largely exported from 
China. The latter is manufactured of differ¬ 
ent widths and patterns, and though the 
amount annually sent to the United States 
and elsewhere is calculated to exceed half a 


make a very fine matting, largely employed 
^ cabinet makers as a packing material. 
The leaves of the palmyra aro also largely 
used for the palm leaf books. The stalks 
of Andropogon muricatum are used as a 
thatch grass, and its roots are woven into 
aoreen mats called ** tatti,” which are wetted 


million yards, it forms a very small propor¬ 
tion to the home consumption. A sail con¬ 
taining nearly 400 square feet can be ob¬ 
tained for ten dollars. The rolls are laltecdy 
exported and still more extensively uawjlt 
the country for covering packages for sh^ 
ment. A stouter kind made of bamboo 


to cool the atmosphere. splinths serves as a material for huts, and 

lo Arracan, there are six kinds of Bast, many other purposes that are elsewhere at- 
ealled ** Sha” whioh might successfully be tained by boards or Ganvas. Rattans are 
fobrioatod into mats. In 1854, the price of also worked into mats, chairs, baskets, and 
Russian Mats was £7-10-0 to £8 per 100 other articles of domestio service. Several 
wholesale and from 28. to 3s. 6d. each, branches of manufacture have entirely grown 
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tip or been much encouraged by the trade at 
Canton, among whioli the preparation of ver¬ 
milion, beating gold leaf, catting pearl but¬ 
tons, weaving and painting fancy window 
blinds, and the preparation of sweetmeats, 
are the principal. 

The manufacture of mattings from colored 
grass has long been carried on successfully 
in the Madras Presidency, and those from 
Cochin, Palghat, Tinnevelly, and Wandi- 
wash, are in considerable demand ; the two 
former On account of their brilliance of 
colors, and fine quality, and the two latter 
from their extreme cheapness. Several spe¬ 
cies of grass appear to be employed for mats, 
some being broad, flab and soft, while others 
are round, fine and wiry ; the mats of Cochin, 
Palghat and the Western Coast are of the 
latter description, and are more durable in 
consequence. The chief defect in this rnanu- 
faeture is that the mats have hitherto been 
made in long strips which requu*ed to be 
sewed together when a large surface of floor 
is to be covered. This defect was pointed out 
to the Local Committee of Cochin, who theu 
contributed two largo mats 12 feet X 12 
each woven in a single piece of good pattern 
and harmonious colors. The mats of Tanjore 
and Tinnevelly are creditable. 

The plain coir matting of Malabar, and 
the colored red and black matting of Canara, 
are known. A door mat made of Aloe fibre 
in Coimbatore is a novel and useful manu¬ 
facture, but this substance is well suited to 
the manufacture of rugs and carpets, as it is 
cheap, .strong and nearly white ; and can be 
dyed of the most brilliant colors and manu¬ 
factured into cloth, damask, and imitation 
horse hair cloth. Tlie local names of tho 
mats are 

In Palghaut ... Manha Poo Paya. 

„ Nocilooiigunail Cooroo Nare Viralleo. 

Palghaut AijjeePooketty Mookeya 

Velio 

„ Shooyakunden, Virallee. 

„ Kolia Mooka Viralleo. 

„ Ketta Mookya Virolla. 

Mats are made in the Laccadive Islands, 
from the oocoanut leaf out out of the heart 
of the tree just before it unfolds. These 
are employed in the islands as sails of ships : 
they are of fine quality and much esteemed 
when exported. In the peninsula of India, 
however, the most common and most gener¬ 
ally useful mats are formed of the bamboo, 
those made with the shining outside strips 
are used for matting of rooms where the 
rattan is not procurable. Common bamboo 
mats are used for lining vessels previous to 
receiving cargoand for covering bullock carts. 
Eattan mats are generally preferred for 
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rooms, Tonga mats, similar to tho Bengal, are 
prepared in many parts of Southern India; 
the date, and palmyra leaf mats are gene¬ 
rally used by natives for sleeping on and are 
very useful; tho kildara (Mogali) leaf fur¬ 
nishes a good material for matting for pack¬ 
ing, tho Mauritius sugar bags are made from / 
it; different grasses and rushes fumisli 
material for common mats, aud mat-makers 
stain tho mats both red and black.—Pal- 
ghaut mats aud those from Cochin arc con¬ 
sidered the finest in Southern India. Mata 
of Travancoro are mado from tho grass Cy- 
perus textilis, and another grass called 
Cooray. 

The mats of Silhet aro famed, rich hindus 
sit on mats, and have large pillows at their 
backs, upon which they rest their arms. 

The exports of mats from India wero as 
under, cliiofly from Bengal and Madras. 

1857- 8 j £1576 || 1869-1870 | £2379 

1858- 9 I £2505 1| 1870 - 711 £2094 

The internal trade in mats is, howeve^, 

very extensive, as they are in universal use 
by both Europeans and natives, and are 
therefore mado of kinds and varieties to suit 
everybody’s taste aud means. Europeans 
use only the better kind of mats, and almost 
exclusively for the covering of floors in their 
houses, bub natives employ them for a varie¬ 
ty of other purposes, such as to sleep upon, 
smoke, &c. Every mahomedan, however 
poor, after having performed the prescribed 
ablutions, spreads a small mat before h>icu^ 
while saying his prayers. The hindu 
it as a sort of table-cloth ; in many a 
hut it constitutes the only piece of fvcount of 
perceptible. The finest kinds of ^Mi-t-hun«>'- 
matting, aro manufactured atauQient doou- 
near Calcutta. These are only 
to special order, bub can be n.sideiicy, a house 
required. The price varies acc^^ed to be from 
size of the border, which is colouiMalayalam 
red or black,and one largo mat,25 fe>i. servant 
cost at Miduapore 30£. Smaller mak 
valued in proportion. But besides tbVb. 
tromely fine mats, a description is manuka, 
tured, of which considerable numbers ; 
exported to Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, an^/. 
South Australia, those are much cbeaperi 
and a good strong mat, about 20 feet square, 
may be had for 4£ if plain, and 5£ 10s. with 
a black or red border. Tho mats next in 
point of fineness are those from Jessoro, also 
in tho vicinity of Calcutta, and called Sittul- . 
puttee : these, however, are never made, for 
India, of the size of an entire room-floor, 
‘bub only in the shape of rugs, and have in¬ 
variably a red border, sometimes also a red- 
flowered centre. They are generally made 
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about 4 to 5 feet long ?ind 2 broad, and cost 
from 2£/ to 3£ each. At Hoogly, near Cal¬ 
cutta, an inferior kind of small mat is made, 
of which very large quantities are exported 
by the emigrants to Mauritius and Derae- 
rara, and lately several shipments have been 
made to New South Wales. The largest 
variety of small mats is, however, made in 
the Madras Presidency *, North Arcot, and 
the whole of the Malabar coast, are celebrat¬ 
ed for these handsome fabrics. There are 
at least 200 varieties of design and colouring, 
the price varying from 3^. to 3£ per mat, 
according to quality and length. All mats in 
India are made by a special caste, who devote 
themselves exclusively to that description of 
manufacture. As everybody, high or low, 
rich or poor, uses some kind of mat, a very 
large number of people must be employed in 
making mats to supply the demand, not only 
of the immense local* population, but also 
that for export. 

A kind of mat is made of rushes, which 
have been exposed to the sun for three 
days ; when about to bo used they are soaked 
in water for an hour, and then split into 
thin strips. It is made more or less fine, 
according to the quality of the mat required. 
If the border of the mat is to bo coloured, 
the rushes are dipped into a red dye to the 
necessary depth. This process of manufac¬ 
ture consists in plaiting the rushes thus pre¬ 
pared on threads tightly strung between two 
bamboos, a sley being used, as in weaving, 
j'Jjujjompresaing them tightly together. The 
in cei of mats take from ono to six 

and lirP manufacture, both the time oc- 
where depending on the size 

mats are n. Small mats are much used by the 
. , J.„of an inferior and cheaper 

faloai of *^>8 kind aro exported 
Amndo donax. ntta and they can be made of 
BorMsui flabelljh’ice tip to 800 hs. 

ChamieropB J Arcot, in 1802, there were sixty- 
?!^°^weaver8 in Wandawashjsixof whom 
to be skilful workmen. Tlio reeds 
^Carao^B of which their mats are made grow in 

roa Wandawasb, on a kani of land, which 
j^^ituated in the vicinity of a tank. They 
ire also largely cultivated in Palle-Konda, 
Pondicherry, and Cuddalore in the South 
Arcot District, on river banks or river po- 
ramboke, &c. At Wandawasb a kani of 
land would yield a produce of two bandy¬ 
load of grass, if the season be favorable. 
The price of a bandy-load at Pallikonda is 
30 Rs., exclusive of the bandy-hire thence to 
Wandawasb, viz. 7 its. or thereabouts. A 
superior kind of mat grass is to bo had at 
Velani, Tanjore District, but the charges are 
so heavy that they prohibit import.— Be- 


verend WillianW Middle Kingdom^ Vol. II. 
p. 142. Rhode^ M. S. 8. McCvdloek, Cat Ex. 

m2. 

MATSA KANDA. Tel. Pterospermum 
acerifolium.— Willd. The petals bruised in 
honey are reckoned a cure for stomach¬ 
ache.— R. iii. 

MATS EE N. CHiy.—Nux vomica. 

MATSMAI. See Japan. 

MATSYA, the Fish Avatara, of the hin- 
doo god Vishnu, has been demonstrated to 
have immediate reference to the general 
deluge, and to bo the same history, disguised 
in oriental fiction, of that event, as is related 
in the Hebrew scriptures, Sir W. Jones 
assents to the opinion of Bochart, that the 
fal)le of Saturn was raised on the true his¬ 
tory of Noah : he shows that the seventh 
Menu, Satyavrata, corresponds in station 
and character. In his reign, the Hindus 
believe the wliole earth to have been des¬ 
troyed by a flood, including all maukind, 
who had become corrupt, except the pious 
prince himself, the seven rishi, and their 
several wives ; who, by command of Vishnu, 
entered a bahifra, or spacious vessel accom¬ 
panied by pairs of all animals. Vishnu, 
as.suming the form of a fish commanded the, 
j ark to be fastened by a cable, formed of a 
vast serpent, to his stupendous horn secured 
thereby until the flood subsided; when ho 
and Brahma slew a monster, named Hya- 
griva, who, while Brahma was reposing at 
the end of a kalpa, stole the Vedas, and 
mankind had consequently fallen into the 
depths of ignorance and impiety. This 
inightydemon is called the prince of Danava: 
a name which means horse-necked.The Vedas 
having been recovered, the world was pro¬ 
gressively re-peopled with pious inhabitants, 
descendants of tbc devout Satyavrata and his 
favoured companions. The history of this 
avatara is the subject of thefir.st Purana, or 
sacred poem, consisting of J 4,000 stanzas, 
and is concisely told iu the eighth book of 
r.he Sri Bhagavata, or life of Krishna .—Sir 
W. Jones Asiatic Researches^ Vol. /. 

MATSYA, a country which produced fish, 
sometimes said to be Bengal, sometimes 
Guzerat. The hindu races who worship in 
addition to the works of their own hands, so 
many varied products and so large a number 
of mammals and reptiles do not, seemingly, 
worship fish. In their religion, the Matsya 
Avatara is the Pish Incarnation of Vishnu, 
in which he preserves a king named Manu, 
with the seeds of all things in an ark, during 
the deluge, which happened in order to kill 
Somukasura who had stolen the Vedas, and 
hidden them in the Sea. A tank or pond 
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MATULUNGA. MAUHARI. 

with all its contents may however with the !&tATURA on the east coast of Ceylon, in 
hindns be devoted to a deity, and Col. Tod lat. 5 ° 58* long. 80 ® 37* E is a consi- 
mentions that when one day he had thrown derahle town with a fort. 

his net into a lake, which abounded with a Many gemsImve been,from ancient times,ex¬ 

variety of fish, his pastime was interrupted ported fromCeylon,where tlie ruby, nmethyst, 
by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing, topaz, sapphire, sinnelle, chrysoberyl, corun- 
to tell Captain Tod that Kotah and all dum and cinnamon stone are found in great 
around it were at his disposal ; but these abundatice, but not emeralds. The sapphires 
fish belong to Kaniya. On whicli, Colonel which are i-ed, purple,yellow,blue, wliite, and 
Tod immediately desisted, find the fish were star-stone, are met with at ]\la,tnra and Saf- 
returiied to the safeguard of the deity. In | fiagani, and rubies and sapphires at Badulla 
such a sacred tank, fish will feed from the and Saffragam. The white Tourmalin, or Ma- 
hand ; and in the Malianaddy, where it is j turese Diamond, called in Singhalese, Snda 
three miles broad, he tells us, fish will follow . Turernali, is a topaz of a pale yellow colour, 
for miles for a little burnt rice.— Tod's Tra- The Zircon family is richer in Ceylon 
velSj p. 9. ; than in .any other part, of the world. It is 

MATSYAKSHI. Tel. Lit. fishes-eye, j found in the districts of Matura and SafiVa- 
Moon plant or Sarcostemma and in Tel. j gam ; and is most abundant in the former. 
Ponna ganti kura which is an Alteriianthera. j ‘‘Matnra-diamoiid” is tlie name applied to 
MATSY A PURANA.See Krishna.Matsya. j its finest variel ies by the dealers in gems. 
MATSYEIn DRI or Macebeudri. See j Besides the two well-established species, 
Jogi or yoge. ; common zircon, ami hyacinth, there is a 

MATTADEEN, a common nrime amongst third, massive, opaque, and uncrystallized, 
hindoos of northern India, and applieti by and of a dark brown cedour. Sftecimens of 
the Punjab and Ghoorka soldiery to all the it fj-om SafiVagam weigh two or three 
revolted soldiers of 1857—8-9; properly ounces. The yellow varieties are sold by 
Mat’ha din. the natives iis a ])eculiar kind of topaz, the 

MATTAI SIIAGGA. ITind of Swat; green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red, ns 
mica paste for glistening plaster. inferior rubies, and the very light grey, as 

MAT rAKAUnLU, Tel. var. of Oryza Imperfect diamonds. All the varieties are 
sativa, L. j found in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial 

MATTANDA. The most impressive and 1 ground, which, both in SafiVugam and Ma- 
thc grandest ruins iu Kashmir, areMattand, } turn is of the same kind.— Horshurgli, Thun- 
about three miles east of Islamabad. Tin's | hen/s Travels, Vol. IV. p. -I 9. 
temple has been the subject of much con- ; MA'rURA ^.PEA TREE. Cassia auricu^ 
troversy in respect of its ago and dedica- lata Linn. Koxh. 
tion, but General Cunningbam believes that j MATURISHWA. Sans. Wind, 

the dedication was to the sun, JMatan being MAT-WAN-ljIlSr. A Chinese account of 

but a corruption of the Sanskrit, I^larttand India, translated from the Wan-heen-t-hung- 
or the sun, jnentiou is made of it in the Kaovv, or deep researches into ancient docu- 
Raja Tarangiiii, translated by Mr. Troyer, inents. 

“ II construi.sit aussi dans le village Sinha- | MATY, iu tlie Madras Presidency, a house 
rotsik uu sanctuaire an soleil, lequel sous le servant who cleans up ; suf)posed to be from 
iiom do Ranapuraswami, acquit une reuom- the English Mate, or from the Malayalani 
mee repandue partout.” M. Troyer, however, Metti, an iuferitu* servant, an under servant 
expressly declares in his translation, that who cleans dishes, shoes, &c. 
the temple was dedicated to the sun ; MATYAR. Hind. Rohi of Punjab. 

General Cunningham believes that two dif- MATZBAKG. Hind. Abelia trifiora, 

ferenfc edifices were indicated in the above MAUAS. See Greeks of Asia, 

verse, first, the temple of Ranapnraswami, MAUD, PTind. Plleusine coracana. Gcert, 

dedicated to Siva ; and second, the temple I MAUDEKICE. Mal.ay. Cucurbita citrullus, 

of Marttand, mentioned by the Raja Tarau- MAUES, B. C. 135, is supposed to have 

gini as that surrounded by a colonnade. been a Scythian, the head of one of the tiibes 
MATTAR. Hind. Lathyrus sativusalso that broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 
Pisum sativum. B. C. and he seems to Lave lield communi- 

MATKI-KI-PHALLT. Dux. Hind. Cya- cation with Azes. The obverse of his coin 
mopsis psoraloides, D. G. W, ^ A. W. Ic, contains the king with a trident, a Tartar 
MATTU BACHCHALI also Bachchali war weapon, setting bis foot on a prostrate 
Tbl. Spinacia tetrandra, R. iii. 771—Mattu enemy. 

is short, lit. short or small basella.** MAUHARI. Hind, species of Solannm. 

MATULUNGA, Siam, Citrus medica.— L. Bari Mauhari is S. sanctum, and Chot^ 
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MAUND. 

Mauhari is S. xanthocarpnni. 

MAUL. Hixn. Pyrus kumaotionsis. 

MAULABKUK. Arab. Nitric acid. 

MAULMATN. A town in the Amherst 
province ot British Biirinah. It is built on 
the left bank of the Maulmain river around 
the base of a hill, and tlie houses of Europe¬ 
ans are on the slopes and summits of the 
hill. From the top of the hill, on which 
are several budd’hist pagodas, the eye ranges 
over a grand prospect,—the Gwyue, tlie 
Salwyn and the ^^Eaulinain river lie below. 
The Maulmain river has a ridge of rock 
ruuniijg across its mouth, endangering 
navigation. 

MAULSAKI. JIln’d. Miniusops elcngi. 

MAUL VI, Hind. A learned Jimhomedan, 
a doctor of law or literature, <5cc. 

MAUMEA ASlATiCA. Linn. Syii. of 
Barriugtonia speeiosa. Lhui. 

MAUN BHOW, a sect Ibrmed by Krishna 
Bhat. They inculcate tlie .sacrediioss of the 
Vedas, bub deny that of the Puranas and 
Gita. The sect are hitidu niendicant de¬ 
votees, who worship Krishna. They are 
readily recognised by tlicir black clothing. 
Brahmins assert that the first of the Man 
Bhow was the sou of a brahman by a Mang 
woman, but the sect claim a fabulously far 
descent from the beginning of the world. 
Their chief locality is in the country between 
tho Syhadri hills, and the east Gond country 
on tho cast of Berar, and between the Kistna 
river and Malwa. A few are to be found 
in tho Punjab. They dwell in mat’ha, the 
chief mat’ll being at liudpnr near Ellichpur, 
Ooomarkhcr. They resemble in their rela¬ 
tions, some of the Christian monks. They 
are believers in Krishna, as Ids life is de¬ 
tailed ill tlic Bhagwat or eighteenth Piiraiia, 
and they reject all otlier hindii shastra and 
do not worship other hiiuloo gods.— Capt. 
Mackintosh in No. 10, Jan. 1800, df. J. L. & S. 

AiAUNBHOOM and Singhbhoom, are 
districts in Chota Nagporo. The mortality 
from the faruino of ISOO foil on tho popu¬ 
lation about tho same as in Orissa, 

AlAUNL), or MAN, a measure of weight of 
India,which varies from 25 lbs.to 82i accord¬ 
ing to the substance weighed. The Bengal 
Bazaar Mauiid is 82 lbs. 2 oz. avoirdupois, 
Goods weighed or passed by viss are convert¬ 
ed at the rate of 305 lbs. avoirdupois per 100 
viss.Grain shippers declai-e their own weight. 
At Ispahan, the shahi or royal man, is al¬ 
ways used, instead of the Tabreez man em¬ 
ployed at Sberaz. One Shahi man is 
equal to two Tabreez man. A khurwar or 
a.ss*s load, is estimated at a hundred man 
Tabreez, or about 725 lbs. English.— Fraser's 
Journey into Khorasan^ p. 369. See Man. 


MAURYA. 

AIAUNB PGHA, See Karen. 

MAUNI. A hiridoo ascetic who has taken 
a vow of perpetual silence, like Paul the 
silentary. Also the last day of the mouth of 
PhalguD, when bathing in silence is to be 
practised.— Wilson, 

MAUR, a river running through tho 
Sooree district in Bengal. 

AIAURA, Hind. Vitex negundo. 

MAURA BIKH, also Dudhia maura, 
IlfN'D. Aconitiim ferox. 

MAURANDTA BARCLAYANA. A very 
preity creeper with pink, white and blue 
flowers, requires a rich soil. Alaurandia sem- 
perflorens, i.s a very elegant climbing plant 
with dark blue and white, also purple colour¬ 
ed flowers, both those are well adapted for 
trellis work and are easily grown from seed, 
the plants thrive well in a good soil, either 
in pots or on the ground.— Riddell. Jetffrey. 

MAURI. Hjnd. Ervum lens.— Linn. 

MAURI CON^VAI, a great reservoir in 
Alysore. 

MAURITA CARANA. The Carana palm ; 
tlie loaves are used as a thatch for houses.— 
Seem an. 

MAURITIUS or Isle of France, an island 
about 300 miles west of Rodrigues, it is 
moLiiitaiiiOLis. It extends in a N. E. and S. 
W. direction, its soutli-west point being in 
lat. 20® 28’ S. and long. 57® 17'^-’ E. and the 
north-east point in lat. 19® 53’ S. long. 57^ 
30’ E.— HoYshnrgh. 

AIAURmUS IPECACHUANA. Cy- 
nanchnm ipecachuaiia. 

AIAUROO a race in the mountain country 
ill the 26th degree of N. L. and 98 ® of E. 
Ij. between the Gonlan Sigon range and the 
Alyange Sgiunio Kha Nam Baom on eastern 
source of tho Iriiwaddy river. 

MAURU, Hind. Ulmuserosa alsoQuercus 
dilata. 

MAURYA a dynasty ofMagadha, founded 
by Chandragupta the Sandracottus of tho 
Greeks,but which was swept away in tho mid¬ 
dle of the 5th century. Chandragupta, was 
tho illegitimate son of tho last by the 

beautiful, but low caste, Mura, from whom 
he obtained the designation of Maurya. lu 
the Mudra Raksliasa, a Sanskrit drama de¬ 
tailing his elevation, Chandragupta is fre¬ 
quently named Vrishala, a term said to be 
equivalent to Sudra; and as Nanda himself 
was the son of a sudra woman, there can be 
littlo doubt that the celebrated Maurya 
family wore of sudra extraction. The 
Gautama were followed by the Maurya, a 
family consisting of nine princes. The last 
of the Maurya is stated to have been at¬ 
tacked and slain by the rajah of Kamayun, 
named Sakaditya, or Lord of the Saka. See 



MAYA. 

Cbandragnpta. Magadha. Barbadratha. 

MAUSOLEUM. Most of the mahomodans 
of India bury their great men under a 
mausoleum. The mausoleum tomb of Hama- 
yoon with its white marble dome is a cons¬ 
picuous object for miles around. It cost 
15 lacs of rupees and was erected by his 
widow Hamida Bauu begum, who is also 
interred near. 

MAUT KI BAJI. Hind. Amarantus 
oleraceus also A. tristis. 

MAUVE DE JUIF, Fr. Corchorus olito- 
rius. 

MATTZA, Ar. Hind. Pers. A village. 

MAUZANILLA, Sp. Camomile. 

MAVA, Maleal. Mangifera Indica Limi. 

MAVILINGUM, Tam. Cratoava nurvala 
Ham. also 0. Roxburghii and C. tapia. 

MAVILINGHUM PUTTAY, Tam. bark 
of CratEDva Roxburghii. 

MAVIL-KARA, Maleal. Mimusops kaki 
Linn. 

MAVILAN,MAL.a servile tribe m Malabar. 

MAWAL, Hind. Celosia cristata. 

MAWAL, Mahr. fertile valleys of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

MAWAL, the mountain valleys of the 
Sahyadri range commencing at the western 
extremity and extending about 100 miles 
east.— Wils. Oloss, 

MAW AN, Hind. A tree of Chota Nsgpore, 
with a soft, grey wood.— Cal.Oat. Ex. 1862. 

MAWAR, Malay. Rose. 

MAWAR-UN-NAHR, The territory be¬ 
tween the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, and be¬ 
longing to Bokhara and Kokand and Kliiva 
are near, at the left bank of the Oxus. “It 
may also be described as the country which 
is beyond the river Oxus,’’ Transoxiana 
including Bokhara and Samarkand. 

MAWA-TREE, Anglo-hind. Bassia lati- 
olia. 

MAWEEL-GHILA, Hind. Bauhinia race- 
mosa. 

MAW-SEED, The greyish blue variety of 
hoppy seed. 

MAXCIS, Port. Mace. 

MAY .pr Ruxtangha May, Tam. Schlei- 
oheria trijuga. 

MAYA, with the hindoos, morally means 
nothing more than the nothingness of this 
world; poetically, the inability of man to 
appreciate the world in which be lives, and 
pbilofiophically, H is identical with the 
idealism of Bentley. On Maya or Illusion, 
Brahma says, in this life, man, as in a 
dream, finds delight in eatings drinking, and 
other enjoyments, but as soon as he awakes 
they yield nP longer pleasure, for the joys 
and pleascrsa of his life are as unreal 


MAYI. 

dreams. By devout abstraction (that is, by 
meditating on God) man awakes to a know¬ 
ledge of divine truths, and finds his former 
enjoyments nothing but illusion. Thus, a 
supreme eternal Spirit, the Creator of all, 
pervades all, and will finally destroy all; in 
fine, all things are Maya which do not 
proceed from the light of divine knowledge. 
By the vaishiiaiva, Laksmi is called Maya, 
or Ada Maya.—The inextricable difficulties 
attending the vulgar notion of material sub¬ 
stance concerning which 
“ We know this only, that wc nothing know.” 
induced many of the ancients, and some 
moderns, to believe that tlio whole crea¬ 
tion was rather an energy than a work, by 
which the infinite Being, who is present at all 
times, in all places, cxliibits, to the minds of 
his creatures a set of perceptions like a 
wonderful picture, or piece of music, always 
varied, yet always uniform ; so that all bodies 
and their qualities exist, indeed, to every wise 
and useful purpose, but exist only as they are 
perceived. This illusive operation of the deity 
the hindu philosophers call Maya, or De¬ 
ception.—Moor, j). 73. Cole, Mijth. Hind, 
]j. 889. See Kama. 

MAYA also Majoophal, Guz. Hind. Galls. 
MAYA DEVI, See Buddha; Burabur 
Caves. 

MAYA AH, Burm. Is a free the size of 
1 apple tree. Fruit excellent, size of a 
plum, purple colour ; sweet, small seeds. It 
is said to grow in the celestial regions, and 
to be a favourite food of the Nat .—Malcolm 
V.l.p. 180. 

MAYALA ERIKATA, or Mai erikita 
Tel. Celastus paniculatus, Wild. 

MAYAL-KI-BAJI, Mahr. Basella alba, 
Linn. 

MAYAMA-ANAM, See India. 

MAYAN, Burm. Mangifera oppositifolia. 
MAYANG, Sec Singhpo. 

MAYA-PHAL, Sans. Galls. 

“ MAYA SHUTR ARABI,” Ar.? Rennet 
from stomach of camels. The genuine article 
is brought from Arabia, and sells at a high 
price about 4 oz. for 8 Rupees. 

MAYAVATI, Sans, from maya, delusion. 
MAY-BYOUNG, a hard, tough, knotty 
wood, which the Tavoyers select for an¬ 
chors to their largo boats, wooden anchors 
laden with stones constituting the greater 
part in n^e.— Mason. 

MAYDI-PANDU, Tel. Figs. 
MAYER-MOOTHA. See Jewellery. 
MAYGHUM VAIRU, Tam. China Root. 
MAYHARI and Talopodo, Sans. Cassia 
anricolata. 
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UkZkWAR JUNG. 
ov 'Rotaiiga, Tel. Sclileiclieia hi- 
Juga, WiM.—R. ii. 277. 

MA’Y-KLIN, Burm. a Tavoy timber, 
used for rudders and anchors.— Vr. Walltch. 

MAY-KUANG, A deep broad river of 
Cambodia. It; takes its rise in Tibet and 
flows through Laos, Cambodia and Cochin- 
China, forming a delta at its entering the 
China sea by numerous channels. 

MAY-MAKA, Burm. A Tavoy timber, 
used in ship building.— Dr. Walltch. 

MAYNDIR, i)uK. Lawsonia inermis, 
Henna. 

MAY-PHUL, Duk. Sans. Galls. 

MAYPOLE, These are erected at the en¬ 
trance of every hindoo village in the happy { 
vassant or spring, whoso concluding fe.stival 
is the Iloli Saturnalia, every pole has a 
bundle of hay or straw tied at tlie top, and j 
some have a cross stick like arms and a flag 
flying; but in many parts of the Pat’har, 
the more symbolic plough is substituted, 
dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and 
serving the double purpose of a Spring-pole, 
and frightening the deer from nibbling ll»e 
young corn.— Tod's Rajasthan Vol. ii. p. 662. 

MAY-RANG, Burm. A Tavoy timber, 
said to be very durable.—Dr. Walllch. 

MAY-SHOUNG, Burm. A tree. Scarce, 
but fouud on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergui, of maximum girth 2^ cubits, and 
maximum length 18 feet. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It is a short fibred, brit¬ 
tle, yet soft wood, called, but erroneously, a 
kind of Annan by the Burmese. It is not a 
durable wood, and, is, besides, too scarce for 
ordnance purposes.— Vaptaln Da,nee. 

MAY-TO-BEK, Burm. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for the bottoms of ships j preferred to 
teak.—I)r. Walllch. 

MAYUN, Arau. Aden. 

MAYURI, Guz. Hind. Fenuel, Nigella 
sativa. Foeniculam Panmori. D. 0. 

MAYWORM, See Cantharides. 

MAY-YAM, Burm. ? A Tavoy timber, 
an indestructible, strong, heavy, dark red 
wood.— Captain Dance. 

MAZAEFAR JUNG, the title of the 
favourite grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk, his 
name being Hadayat Mohi ud Din. After 
the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, ho strove to 
attain the sovereignty of the Dekhan, against 
his uncle Nasir Jung and entered into agree¬ 
ments with Chanda Sahib and the French. 
He was present with Chanda Sahib at the 
battle of Ambur where Anwar ud Din fell. 
He gave Masulipatam to Dupleix but was 
seized and imprisoned by Nasir Jnng. His 
uncle Nasir Jung was assassinated by a con¬ 
spiracy, and ultimately after a varying con- 


MAZANDERAN. 

test Mazaffar Jung fell at Cuddapab, during 
the revolt of the Pathan chiefs, by the arm 
of the nabob of Kurnool.— Ornie. 

MAY-ZA-LEB, Burm. Cassia florida, also 
Cassia sumatrana. 

MAZANDERAN, is a province of Persia, 
lying on the southern shore of the Caspian 
Sea. It is very mountainous and rich, and 
the mountains are, with the exception of 
those in Georgia, the only ones in Persia 
covered with forest8,principally composed of 
the Azad-Darakht or Persian teak-tree, 
admirably adapted for ship-building. This 
fact made Peter the Great and Catherine II. 
so anxious to obtain possession of Mazande- 
ran, and the neighbouring province of Ghi- 
lan ; and indeed they were ceded to Peter by 
treaty at one moment, although he was after¬ 
wards obliged to relinquish them. Down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
Russians never ceased their efforts to gain 
even a small footing in this neighbourhood ; 
and they succeeded in obtaining and fortify¬ 
ing the small island of Ashounada close to 
the shore in the neighbourhood of Asterabad. 
Mazanderaii, in pre-historic times, is said to 
have been conquered by Roostum, who is 
said to have killed there a number of ele¬ 
phants, an animal now unknown in Persia. 
The net revenue ot Mazanderan are 22,182 
tomaun 6,740 dinars. Mazanderan, as well as 
Ghilan, may be divided into two distinct cli¬ 
mates, the warm and the cold; namely, the 
mountainous region, and the flat country along 
the shore of the Caspian Sea. Winter and 
spring are the healthiest seasons, for the 
summer and autumnal heats occasion such 
exhalations to arise from the fens and marsh¬ 
es which overspread this part of Persia, as 
to render the air most insalubrious. Agues 
and dropsies are the prevalent disorders, and 
the natives have in general a sallow and 
bloated appearance, indicative of the state 
of their health. In October, November and 
December, there are heavy rains. Snow 
also falls, but never lies long upon the 
ground; and in apri^ the rivers, almost 
invariably overflow. The small province of 
Asterabad is sometimes included in Mazan- 
deran, which it resembles in appearance, 
climate and productions. This is the ancient 
Hyrcania, and the paternal estate of the king 
of Persia, as chief of the Kajar tribe who 
have entire possession of the province. It 
is bounded on the West by the Caspian Sea, 
to the South it is separated by a lofty ridge 
of mountains from the districts of Damgan 
and Bistan; it extends to the East as far as 
the Longitude of 68 ® ; and is divided from 
Dahostan by the river Ashor. The city of 
Asterabad, the capital of the province, is 
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McMURDO. 

mfcuated near the mouth of the river Easter, 
on a bay of the Caspian sea.” 

From Asterabad, itis eighteen da 3 ^s* jour¬ 
ney to Herat, and from tlienee, passing 
through the hilly country of the Hazara 
people, you arrive at Kabul on the eleventh. 
— Malcohi's History of Persia^ Vo), ii. p- 
126. MoJinn LaVs Travels, p. 320. Kimmeir's 
QeograpJdcal Memoiry 20 . 166-67-68. FerriePs 
Journey, i^p. 70-71. 

MAZA-NBNG-, Burm., or Maga-neng, 
Burm. In Amherst, a chxse grained wood, 
nearly allied to teak. It is used for house 
posts, carts, boats, paddles, oars, &c. 

MAZARI, See Kelat. 

MAZRI. Pushtu. Desert palm, Cha- 
moerops ritchiaiia. 

MAZRIUM, Arab. Daphne mezereum. 

MAZU, Pkrs. Galls. 

MAZDAC, an impostor of Istakhr who 
flourished in the reign of the Saasanian king 
Kobad, in the 6fch century of th^ Chri.stian 
era, who set up the doctrine of the commu¬ 
nity of women. 

MAZEREOK, or Mezereon, Daphne me¬ 
zereum. See Daphne caniiabina; Thymelero. 

MAZER-WOOD. Isormndra giitia. 

MAZRIOON, Pkrs. Daphne mezereum. 

McKENZIHl, Colonel, Surveyor General 
of India in the early part of the 19th century. 
He made an extensive collection of manu¬ 
scripts in the several huiguages of India, amj 
of Inscriptions all of which the Rev.W.Tayior 
described, in tliree volumes entitled Cata¬ 
logue R usonne of Oriental manuscripts. 

M’CLELLAND, Dr. J. A Bengal medi¬ 
cal officer, distinguished by his researches 
into the Natural History of India and author 
of useful works. In 1842, in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History, he desci’ibed the 
Fresh water fishes which Dr. Griflith had 
collected, and, in 1843, he described a collec¬ 
tion made at Chusan and Ning-po. Dr. 
McClelland had written on the Indian Cypri- 
nidee in the As. Res. xi.'c. p. 217, and he add¬ 
ed birds from Assam and Burmah, and des¬ 
cribed the vegetable products of Burmah. 
He also wrote on the timber and other vege¬ 
table products of Burmah and edited 
Griffiths’ Writings. 

McMURDO, Captain J. wrote on the 
Canals of Scinde.—Observations on the 
Indus, ill Born. Geo. Trans. 1836,1838; 
Bombav reprint, vol. v 9. Account of a 
supposed volcano in Cutch.—Ibid, vol. ii. 
310. Notes on the Mahra tribe of South 
Arabia, Bom. As. Trans. 1847, 339, Earth¬ 
quake in Cutch 1819, Bom. Lit. Trans, vol. 
iii. Former state of Runn of.Catch (in 
Appendix to Barnes* Bokhara Travels.) — 
.Dr.BuisL-^-^Lond, As. Trans, Vol. i. 123. 


MEALY BUG. 

ME, of Dioscorides. Nigella Seed. 
MEAD, or Metheglin. 

Meht, Meth, Ger. ’ Idromele, It. 

Meede, Meedrank, Dut. Lipez, Res. 

Hydromel, Fit. , Med. 

An intoxicating drink made of honey. 
MEADOW FLOWER, Eng. Colchicum. 
MEADOW GRASS. In Tenasse^m, 
this has one or two representatives among 
the most conspicuous grasses, species of 
Poa.— Mason. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, 

Sorinjan, Ahad. | Colcliicum autiimnale. 

A bulbous plant, the roots and seeds of 
which are employed in medicine.— Hogg,20.737, 
MEADOW TREFOIL.Trifoliiim medium. 
MEAN. Hind, a term used by a hindu 
to a mahumedan, who himself generally ap¬ 
plies it to a pedagogue, or to a son : the 
village-schoolmaster has always the honour¬ 
able epithet of Mean-ji. — Tod's Rajasthan^ 
Vol. ii. p. 55. 

MEAL. 


Mil, 


Fnrine, 

TTj 

Fan Tie, 

Fii. 

Farina, 

Lat. 

Mehl, 

Ger. 

Tapung, piilur, lumafc, 

Mad. 

Afcta, 

Guz. 

Muka, 

Rua. 

Atta, 

Hind. 

Farina, 

Sp. 


The edible parts of wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, and pulse of different kinds, ground 
into a coarse flour.— Faiilhner^ McGulloch'$ 
Commercial Dictionary, p. 797. 

MEALY BUG, or White Bug, is the 
Pseudococcus adonidurn. The male insect 
is of a dirty brownish color and slightly 
hairy. It is very minute (very much smaller 
tlian the females; only about half a line 
long) and ie.*;embles certain small Ephe- 
meridio or May flies. 'J’he female is oval, 
brownish-purple, covered with a white mealy 
powder which forms a stiff fringe at thq 
margin niid at the extremity of the abdomen 
t\vo seta). The larvae and pupae are active 
and move about. The insects in all stages of 
development, are found in Ceylon, all the 
year round, chiefly in dry and hot localities, 
on the branches of trees and on the roots to 
one foot underground. Mr. Nietner says it 
is identical with the species naturalized iu 
the conservatories of Europe. It is preyed 
upon by the Scymnus rotundatus, a 
minute beetle of the Lady bird tribe,’of the 
size of a pin’s head, black and pubescent. 
Also the yellow colored and common Encyr- 
tus Niotueri and the black colored scarce 
Chartococcus musciforrnis, two minute Hy- 
menoptera (wasps), only long and the 
minute whitish mite Acarus translucons. Of 
the members of this family of insects, the 
Coccida), some, as the Cochineal and Lac 
insects, are of great economical importance; 
but others as the sugar-cane blight of the 
Mauritius, the Aspidiotus, and the Ceffis^ 
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bug, are excessively baneful to the gardener 
and ngricullnrist. —A^/e/? 2 er. 

MEANGIS OR MENANGUS, a group of 
Islands on the S. coast of Mindanao, in about 
Jafc. 5^ N. long. 127® 45’ E. They are three 
islands of moderate size, with some smaller 
ones adjoining, they lie about 36 or 42 miles 
N. E. of the I'alour Islands. Sangir and 
the numerous islands of this group, in the 
Celebes, occupy a superficies of 13 square 
leagues, the Tolautandthe Meangis islands 
united are 18 square leagues; these archi¬ 
pelagoes, formerly subject to tlio aiitbority 
of the sultans of Ternate, now make part I 
of the larger Dutch residency of Menado. j 
Several extinct volcanoes, and some still | 
in full action, are found in the Sangir 
group ; the devastations which they commit I 
Jrom time to time, have often been fatal to 
the inhabitants. The eruption of Duwana, 
in 1808, completely annihilated tlie village 
of Tagalando, destroyed all the surrounding 
forests, and suddenly deprived the inhabi¬ 
tants of all means of livelihood, by the des¬ 
truction of tlioir fields. The Gunong-api 
causes numerous ravages in the island of 
Sjauw; its peak, 6000 feet above the level 
of the sea, forms the culminating point of 
this group. Gunong-api covei’s with its base 
all the northern part of Sangir-besar. This 
volcano has not been active since 1812 when 
torrents of lava from it destroyed the exten¬ 
sive, forests of cocoanut trees with which this 
part of the island was covered, and caused 
the death of many of the inhabitants. These 
islands furnish more than twenty-five kinds 
of wood suited for building and furniture. 
Two harbours, sheltered from all winds, 
exist in the larger Sangir, one in the Bay 
of Tarunft, the other, called Midelu, on the ] 
eastern side.— Journ. Ind. Arch, for DeCy 
1850, p. 704.— Horshurqh, 

MEAN KHEIL TRIBE, on the Punjab 
frontier is partly Afghan, partly Bakhtiari. 

MEAR, Can. Caryota urens,— Liyni. 

MEASURES. Amongst the natives of 
India, from the elbow to the tip of the mid¬ 
dle-finger is reckoned a hat’h or kovit 
(cubit) of eighteen inches ; this is tbe usual 
measure for articles of ordinary value, the 
itinerant vendei*s of which have frequently 
no other standard. Hat’h means hand, also 
cubit. The Greeks and Romans measured 
by the foot (pes) the hand (palma) the 
palm ( iroAoiorTt} ) and the finger (digitus) 
which mode passed down to the Romano- 
Germanic races. The Romans had the pace, 
a military measure and they and the (xreeks 
bad thecubjfc, (cubitus) from the point of the 
elbow to the point of the middle finger and 
the nlua : fathom, tesa, toise is the bam or 


outstretched arms across tlie body. The 
ell, or cubit, from tlie elbow to the end of 
the finger was the unit measure of Egypt, 
of the Jew, and of Babylon. 

By a Proclamation of the Governor of 
Madras in Council,October 16,1846,after the 
1st of January 1847, the undermentioned 
Weights and Measures could be used in tbe 
Revenue, Commissariat and other Public De¬ 
partments throughout the Madras Presidency. 

Madras Weights^ shewing the equivalents 
in Avoirdupois and Troy Weights. 


Madras Weights. 

Avoirdupois. 

1 'I'roy. 


lbs. oz. dra. 

Iba. oz 

dwtg. 

1 'J’ola ... 

0 0 6*582| 

0 

0 

71 

.3 Tolas =J Pol lam. 

0 1 3-74.84 

0 

1 

2i 

40 Pollamsr^l Viss ... 

3 1 5-942« 

3 

9 

0 

8 Visa .^1 Maund. 

24 10 16*542«| 

30 

0 

0 


Taiu.e of Madras Mpasures, shewing their exact 
dimensions as well as those sicitedto pt'actlce. 
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Mr. W. H. Bayley oF the Madras Civil Tamil signifies the thumb; and in the above 
Service, when a Member of the Board of measure, it is tho distance from the thumb 
Revenue, iu 18.57, in a memorandum on the joint to the tip of the nail. This ungooluni 
land measures of the Madras Presidency, is considered equal to 2 virrul kuddei, or 
remarked that the * Linear’ measure of fingei’-tip-breadths. 

India, is ahuost everywhere founded on The term ‘ iingoolum* is however some- 
the lengtli of tho human fore-arm, called time.s used to mean a thumb-breadth, and is 
in Hindustani haih\ iu Tamil moolttm: then the same as the r/rrwZor finger- 
and in Telugu moora. It is said to bo breadth or digit, or the 24t}i part of a cubit 
the length from the elbow joint to the (about '82 inch) according to the following 
tip of the finger of some (all man chosen Table, 

as a standard. The term is tiauslated j 4 Fingers’ breadth == 1 Palm. 

but it invariably exceeds the 18 j 12 Fingers’breadth == 1 Span, 

inch cubit of England. Major Jervis in bis j 24 Fingers’ breadth 1 Cubit, 

work on Indian Metrology, assumes the In- 4 Cubits = 1 Fathom, 

dian cubit at 19'55 English inches; and iu The Tutclia-moolum or Artificers’ cubit 
the Madras Presidency it averages about (double) of Trichinopoly is 38 inches, or the 
19'7 inches, varying from 19|- to 20. In the same as the Tinnevelly Tutcha-kole, and ia 
southern part of the Presidency the Tamil | sub-divided into 24 

woi'd adee, translated foot, is known as a j The bdm^ translated faihovif in Salem 
linear measure ; this also is said to be the | and Coimbatore averages fi feet 4J inches, 
length of the foot of some tall jnan, and; and in Giintoor 6 feet 6,% inches. It ia 
averages 10|- inches. The ancient linear 1 generally, but not always sub-divided into 4 
measures of the Egyptians, and the Jews, i cubits. Tho ham or fathom is also used by 
and Greeks, were taken from a unit ropre- 1 Native Seamen, on the lead line. 

Renting the human foot or arm. The For distances of greater length, there 

“ cubit” wus, as in India, the forearm, i. e , is no defined niensure iu Southern India. A 
from the elbow joint to tho tip of the long nali-vallh in Tamil, is derived from vulli a 
finger. The cubit was sub-divided into two road or way, and a period of time which 
“spans,” or six “band-breadths,” (palms) ! is the 60th part of tho 24 hours, or 24 Eng- 
or 24 “ finger-breadths” (digits). The j lish minutes, generally known as an “ In- 
Jewish “ Rod” was six cubits. Several | dian hour.” The distance rhat is usually 

values have been assigned to the Jewish I walked in this time is called a nali^vullij and 

cubit, varying from 20 to 21 Etigli.sh inches : j is about LI English miles or somewhat le.ss. 
so that it assimilated very closely to the ; Seven naluvuUi make a kadum of about 10 
Indian cubit. | miles. 

The guz translated yard, is known all The coss is generally considered 2 

over India, but perhaps not so extensively English miles, but according to Col^broko 
as the cubit. It is supposed to have been as follows: 

introduced by the mahomedans, but on 4 Cubits ==: 1 Danda or Staff, 

what standard founded, is not known. It 2,000 Danda == 1 Coss. 

varies exceedingly in different localities, Taking the cubit at 191 inches, the C 08 $ 
and in the same place its length some- would be 2*46 miles. 

times varies with the length of the article In Southern India, it appears to have 
measured. The guz of Akbar, called the been the custom in ancient times to name dn 
Illakee guz was introduced by him into Nor- area of larnl after the quantity of grain, that 
them India in the I5tli century, and was it was thought would sow it, or the quantity 
equivalent to ?)3| English inches. The it was thought it would produce. Thus, for 
British Government however, fixed on 33 in- instance, a candy of land was as much aa 
dies for the standard guz of thd Noi’th-We.st would produce a Candy of grain, and this 
Provinces. 'In Bombay the guz is about 27 was by estimate, and not by actual measuro- 
inches, and in the Madra.s Presidency varies ment, or if a measured area was considered 
from 26 to 89 inches. It is, however, very a Candy in one village, it would not be so 
much superseded by the English yard mea- in the next. Even where there is some de- 
sure. Ill the districts of Madura and Tin- fined superficial measure, commencing from 
nevelly, the Tutcha-hole or Artificers’ stick is a rod square, the number of cubits to the rod 
33 English inches. varies, though the term by which the square 

In the South of India the Guz is sub- rod is known ia the same, 
divided into 24 ungoolum, each of which. In some districts of the Madras PresL 
taking the Tanjore guz of 33^ inches, is dency the land-measure is well defined, a.a in 
of an English inch. The term ungoolum in the case of the Cawnie, and the Acre, 
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former no doubt formerly difi’ered in different 
places, but its dimensions seem to have been 
determined and introduced by Royajeo the 
celebrated dewan ofMahomed Ali (Wallajah) 
nawab of the Carnatic. Wlierever the 
Cawnio exists, it is now 57,00^) square feet, 
or 1*322314 acres, except in some of the 
talooks of Trichiuopoly. The English Acre 
was introduced by Sir T. Munro iiiio Bellary 
and Cuddapah, during tlie Survey (so called) 
of 1802-1806, and 1842 it was introduced on 
a similar occasion into Kurnool. Unfortu¬ 
nately in both cases the chain of 33 feet was 
used instead of Gunter’s chain of 66 feet, so 
that the square chain was th acre, thus in¬ 
troducing an awkward sub-multiple, (not 
more so however than the rood and perch) 
when a very simple decimal sub-division 
might have been adopted. 

Some confusion has occasionally oc¬ 
curred from the use of the term cuhit in 
English correspondence. It is coitstantly as¬ 
sumed to be the English cubit of 18 inches, 
and on one occasion a whole series of Tablets 
of Land Measure in a District, wldch had 
been officially sent forth as correct, liad to be 
revised and altered throughout, in conse¬ 
quence of this error. 

The term goouta or coonta also is 
another word jwbich has often given rise to 
mistake. It is synonymous with coolee^ and 
goolee. The word seems to denote tlie land 
measure next below the maximum of the 
place; thus the poo/y of Rajahrnundry, the 
cuUt/ of Maaulipatam, the coatchel of Gun- 
toor, the goortoo of Nelloi'e, the catvnie of 
Chingleput, the acre of Eelhiry and tlio laow; 
of Tanjore are fill sub-divided into goonta 
(coonta) or coolee, (goolee.) The goonta, 
efco., of one district, is not at, all ncce>isarily 
the same as the goonta, &c. of anot her. 

Not only is there a perplexing variety 
in the native Land Measures, but it. is well 
known that the areas are not even what they 
profess to be, the rod or rope being seldom or 
ever the number of cubits it is said to be. 
Considering therefore that in the ^tadras 
Presidency, where the Ryotwiir system of 
assessment generally prevails, it^ is a vital 
point to have on record t he exact size of 
every field, and a new Survey seems almost 
indispensable. It will then be a question 
•what kind of Land Measure should bo intro¬ 
duced ? That of the Cawnie would perhaps 
be most acceptable to the people, but there 
yirould be little difficulty iu introducing the 
English acre. This has already been done 
in Bellary, Cuddapah and Kurnool, and in a 
good part of Quntoor. In Salem, though 
the original measurements were in native j 
and hullah, the accounts have long 
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been kept in acres, according to Tables of 
Conversion prepared many years ago, and 
the extent of each Ryot’s liolding is stated in 
his puttah iu Acres. In the late Bombay 
Survey the Acre was introduced, and in the 
North-West Provinces the areas of the 
villages are recorded in acres, though the 
Helds were measured in local heegas. 

An Act was passed by the Governor 
General of India in Council in October 1871 
with a view to provide for tho ultimate adop¬ 
tion of a uniform system of weights and 
measure.s of capacity throughout Britisli 
India. Tho Act directs that the unit of 
weight shall be a “ ser,” equal to the French 
kilogramme, and the unit for measures of 
capacity, a measure containing one such ser 
of water at its maximum density, weighed 
in a vacuum. Otlier weights and measures 
of capacity to be authorized under this Act 
are to be integral multiple's or sub-multi¬ 
ples of these units, the sub-divisions to be 
expressed in decimal parts unless otherwise 
ordered. When proper standards have been 
provided for veritication of these weights 
and measures to be used by any Govern¬ 
ment office, municipal body, or railway com¬ 
pany, the Governor-General in Council may 
direct that the weights and measures so 
autiiorized shall be used iit dealings by such 
olfice, body, or company. The local Govern¬ 
ment may prepare tables of the equivalents 
cf other weights and measures iu terms of 
the vveiuhts and measures so authorized. 

Mr. Charles E. Gover of Madras, who has 
published a valuable book on the Indian 
weights and measures, remarks that tho 
unit of weight now commonly employ¬ 
ed is tho tola, which, according to the official 
regulations upon the subject, should bo 186 
grains in weight. It is the rupee, and was 
adopted from its fancied quality of giving 
everybody the power of te.sting his own 
purchases. Nevertheless, in the following 
localities, the tola thus varies in grains. 


Ahnieda- 

Konkau .. 

186-8 

Salsee 

191- 

bad 

19.V44, Do ... 

188- 

Do ... 

194* 

Ahmednug 

1 Do 

191-6 

Sattara .. 

172-6 

ger 

188'4 Madras ... 

182-29 

Sauksee ... 

195-4 

Auranga¬ 

1 Malwa ... 

190* 

Do ... 

184-8 

bad 

187'5 Malwun ... 

186* 

Soowurn- 


Arowlee .. 

182 8 Nijainpour 

180 

droog ... 

193*2 

Do. .. 

191 1 Nujuiiwell 190 5 

Surat 

187*2 

Belgaum.. " 

L76’25 Patna 

209- 

Do .. 

170*3 

B 'o m b a y 

Eaipoo- 


Sulla ... 

170 7 

(for oil). 191 ree 

177-.5 

Vijydroog. 

186-6 

Guzerat .. 

183 6 Rutnagiri.. 

, 186-2 

Viugorla... 

186 6 

Do. 

175-91 Do ... 

187 8 

Do ... 

101-8 

OoBala ., 

178 1 Rygurh ... 

187*3< 

Wurad ... 

186- 

Jaulnah .. 

184-5' Do 

. 184-8 Do 

1856 


Next above tbe tola comes the seer, a 
weight universally employed throughout every 
comer of India. It is based upon the tola, 
of which, according to the Bengal new scale, 
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it ought to contain eighty. In practice it 
may be any number of tolas from 24 to 140, 
and these of any of the hundreds of kinds 
just described. As if this were not enough, 
the seer^^' in the words of a Government 
order, “ is liable^ according to the pernicious 
system hitherto prevalent^ to vary in weight for 
every article sold as well as for every markeC* 
Thus in Bombay, butcher’s meat is sold by 
the seer of 26 tolas ; arrack and milk by the 
Peer of 56 tolas, while drugs are sold in seers 
of 24 tolas, and cotton, in seei-sof 26. Yet 
other articles are sold by the seer of 27|^ 
tolas. On one side of the little river thac 
enters the sea at Goa, the seer employed in 
wholesale dealings is of 28 tolas, while ou 
the other side, it contains no less than 72. 
In Calcutta, some articles are sold by the 
seer of 80 sicca rupees, while for others, the 
seer is 80 current rupees. If wo travel 
through tlie districts immediately surround¬ 
ing Calcutta, we shall lind in Hooghly, seers 
of 54, 80 and 82 tolas. In Nuddea, B2| 
tolas make the seer ; in Pubnah, 58 and 60; 
in Bancorah the grain seer is 98 tolas for 
meroliants, while, retail, it is but 62 . In 
the Beerbhoom bszaars the ordinary seer 
is 58j- tolas, f(jr one article it is 60, while 
for the commoner metals it is 72. The 
plsuber in Tirhoot when he inake.s hi.s pnr- 
.chases ill the bazaar, cannot tell whether 
his seer shall be of 48, 52, 76, 80 or 88 tolas, 
for all are used. At Furruckabad, it may bo 
either 80, 82, 90, 96 or 112 tolas. At Az- 
imgiirh, cotton is weighed by the seer of 
80 tolas, ghee and salt by the seer of 95, 
corn ill retail transactions by the seer of 96, 
while in wholesale purchases, the seer contains 
either 105 or 108 tolas. Beliur has a seer 
weighing either 44, 48, 52, 72, 70, or 78 tolas, 
effectually preventing any one from making 
a purchase out of tlie village in which he was 
brought up, and whose seers he is acquaint¬ 
ed with. Bhagulpore, with an almost end¬ 
less variety of its own—64,67,80, 88, 101 and 
104 tolas—lias not one to correspond with 
any one of the Behar measures. The pro¬ 
vince of Malda, contains seers varying in the 
following proportions—50, 58, 60, 72, 75, 76, 
80, 80|, 91, 92, 94, 96, 100, 101 and 105 
tolas. In Calpee, cotton is sold by the seer 
of 751 tolas, and rice by measures containing 
66 tolas when the transaction is wholesale, 
while if it be retail, they contain 80 tolas. 
The full benefits of the irrigation works in 
Cuttack, can never be obtained, while the 
seer varies from 26, 40, 52|, 66, 87-J- to 150 
totals. In Madras the seer for meat is 2| 
lbs., for merchandise it is lbs., while for 
copper it is but 10 ounces, while that employ¬ 
ed by Government is 3 lbs- 1 oz. 6*94 di’ams. 


Above the seer, and equally universaf 
the man, maund, or phara, which in Madras 
is 25 lbs., in Bombay 28, and in Calcutta, 
82-J- lbs. The Bombay Mercantile News, in 
its price current of exports for 21, December 
1864, contains the following maunda, in 
addition to the official maund of 28 lbs., for 

Cardamoms ... 37*5 lbs. Herrp ... 30*8 lbs. 

Cotton ... 39*2 ,, Mocha Coffee ...41*06 ,, 

Ginger ... 29'4 ,, Munjeet ... 41* „ 

and besides there is anotber maund of 29*4 
lbs. In Bengal, the factory maund is 74|lbs. 
The coasting steamo-s on the Western coast 
start from Travancore with maunds of 321bs^ 
deal at Calicut in maunds of 30 lbs., bub 
ship coffee that hus been sent down from 
Wynaad, in maunda of 25lb.s. but of 28 lbs. 
if from Mysore. At Cannanore, the maund 
is 25 lb. At Bombay, the current maund 
is 28 Ib.s., into which before shipment all 
mofu.ssil shipments have to be transferred— 
if Poona goods, from maunds of 78*8 or 90 
lbs.; if Ahmednuggur productions, maunds 
of80orl63j lbs., must be thus reduced, 
Sattara shipments must be charged from 
maunda of 152|- lbs. Perhaps the next port 
will be Surat, where the maund may be 
cither 31, 38, 39, 41 or 44 lbs. The end of 
the journey will probably be Kurrachee, 
were the puzzled supercargo must deal in 
maunds of 80 or 83^ lbs. At Deesa, the 
value descends to 40|-J' lbs., and at Rajeote 
to 41 lbs. 

Measures of lengths The popular unit of 
length is the giiz. Everywlicre its use is 
habitual. It will probably bo seen that it is 
not only the unit of length but is intimately 
conuecied with the units of weight and 
capacity. 

It may be anything between 15 and 30 
inches, but is, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, between 18^ and 21 inches. The 
popular cubit in Beerbhoom is l5f inches in 
length, although the Revenue survey 
employs a cubit of I8-J inches. In the 
Hooghly district, the cubit varies from 18 
to 19j inches, while in Pubna it may be any¬ 
thing between 17 and 30 inches; at Sarurn 
it is 24 inches in length, while in Broach, 
Kaira and Veejydroog, it is respectively 19*2, 
19*4 and 19*58 inches. Tlie following table 
will exhibit in a condensed form, a few of 


the variations :— 

Inches. Inches. 

Bhagulkota ..19*25 Hingala ,.19 2 

Belgaum ...19 26 Jumboseer ...19*4 

Beerbhoom oflSoial .18*8 Oo. ...12* 

Do. usual ...15*75 Kaira ,.1944 

Broach ...19*2 Do. ...19 44 

Chiploou ...19*667 Kupurwing ...19*4 

Dharwar ...19 376 Malwun ... I9U3 

Deesa ...19*5 Maloond ..19 784 

Dholka ...18*8 Malitur ,. 19*27 

Hooghly ...19*75 Moonda ...18*9 
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Inches. , Inches. I 

Mnlunoodabad ...19-67 Sauksee 

Ijrapa ...19*4 Do* ..19*.I7 

Nowlgoond ...19':i75 Soowurndroog ..19-7.5.3 

Owcbifcgurgli ..19*03 Salsee ...19-.58 

Pubna average 17 to Do. ...19-667 

20 ...23*.5 1)0. ...19‘37 

Rygurh .,.19*784 Sarun ...24- 

Rutnagiri ..19 684 Uiljunweel ...19*32 

Ranee Bediiore .,.l8‘875 Veejydroog ...19*16 

Roya Tunkaree ..19’2 Do. ..19-58 

Rajpooree ...19*32 Wurud ...19*803 

More imporfanfc than the cubit and more 
universal, is the guz of Western and Nor¬ 
thern .India and the kol of Southern India. 
Whatever m*ay have been its length origi¬ 
nally, it now is as variable as it is possible 
to conceive. Nor is tlie confusion of late 
origin. So early as the reign of the great j 
Akbar, the guz was so infinitely varied a I 
length, that the greatest of all the Moguls 1 
ventured upon a reform which might well be 
imitated in our days. After very consider- i 
able enquiry and deliberation, he introduced ‘ 
as the only legal men sure, what is called tiie 
llahee guz. The Ayeen Akberry informs us 
that this official guz was taken as the mean 
of throe chief guz then existing, and around 
which most of the existing measures ni ight 
be grouped. The smaller of these we know 
to have been about 28 inches. Tite llahee 
guz we know to have been between 8*3 and 
84 inches. Mr. Duncan, after prolonged 
enquiry, estimated it at 38’6 inches, while 
others have valued it at from 33 to 34*25 in¬ 
ches, Let us take a mean of these and esti¬ 
mate it at 33*75 inches. We then find one 
extreme to be 23 inches, the mean 33*75 in¬ 
ches, and are therefore entitled toassmne that 
the larger measure was about 33*75-f-5'75in- 
clieSjOr above 39*5 inches. The third guz could 
not have been very different from the llahee 
guz or mean of the old measures. Jervis 
thinks it was exactly 33 5 inches, while other 
careful writers estimate it as above. Tiiei’e 
are therefore at present co-existent in the 
gfreater part of India four main guz measures, 
—Akbar’s and those bo endeavoured to su 
persede—each with innumerable variations 
and no acknowledged standard. Jonathan 
Duncan, one of the best though least known 
governors that ever ruled in India, employed 
when engaged in ** settling’^ the Nortli-West 
provinces, a guz of 33 | inches—tlie parent of 
a new brood of variations. In the coast dis¬ 
tricts of the west, the most common gUz is 
that of about 28 inches. In other parts there 
is a group whose average is about 39 inches. 
We thus may divide the guz measures of 
India into a number of groups round a well 
defined average. There are in this way 
groups having 28, 30, 33^ and 39 inches for 
their centres. FrequentTy two or more of 
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these groups are present in one locality for 
different transactions. Merchants will buy 
by the guz of 34 inches, and sell by that of 
30, or silk will be measured by one, cloth 
(cotton or woollen) by another, while car¬ 
penters and bricklayers will use each a dis¬ 
tinct measure. For instance, cotton cloth iu 
Surat is measured by the guz of 27*8 inches, 
silk and other valuable stuffs by the guz of 
34-7 inches, while the carpenter employs a 
guz of 27*2 inches. At Juanpore, the car¬ 
penter values his guz at 30 inches, the tailor 
estimates his at 34 inches, while the cloth 
seller employs one of 40 inches. The mus¬ 
lin seller at Furrackabad uses a guz of 33 J 
inches, the cloth-seller one of 34 inches, 
while the seller of silk for turbans and full 
dress coats, u.ses no other than 38|^ inches. 
Similar cases might bo adduced in infinite 
abundance. Wherever the cubit varies, the 
guz follows, usually in the proportion of 12 
to 7, though this is by no means an invari¬ 
able rule, and its lengths are as under: 

Ayra ... In. 44 Furrackabad 

1)0 ...33-25 tissues ..15 fingers. 

Do ...32*8 Do. cloth ...16 do. 

A h in 0 d a b a d Do. col-silk.., 17 do. 

cloth ,.27 75 Do cloth...1^6 do. 

Do velvet...34 25 l>o. land..31J 

Do artificer. .23 33 Ghazeerope ...3l4iuches, 
Ahmednugger. .24 5 Guzerat stuffs. .34*7 
Allyghur ...3()-5 Haveri ...34*75 > 

De. ...33*4 Hanaee ..44 fiugors, 

Aujar ...26-4 Do. ...32 do. 

Auruiigabad ...32 iHoobly ...31*75 in. 

HoBhungabad...41*0 

Bhagulkota .. .32 87 |jaunpore Cloth,40 
Bareilly ...32 to 33’4 Do Wood..,30 

Baioda ...27*12 Do Tailors..34 


Benares clotli Maloun ...32 76 

wholesale ...37*5 Maloond ..33*91 

Do. do. retail . .13 Malwa ....30 

Do. weavers...42*5 Malabar •.27’9 

Do. artificers...25-3.3 .Meerut ...33 


Benares ..33*6 Muradabad ..33 6 

Baroaoh ...27’25 Mynpoorie ..34 

Do. .42 Nowigoond ..33 

r.elgaum ...32*875 Patna carpets...33*I 

Boluudshuhur. .31*75 Do. cloth..42-6 

Bombay ...35^ Paudri ^ ...40*75 

Do. artificer’ s27‘5 |Puuwari ...36-37 

Do. ...28 Rutnagari ...32*31 

Rygurh ...33*916 

Calicut ...28 6 ISaidabad ...32 

Cali>oc ...40 ISalsee ...33*56 

Chiploon ...33*71 , Saukaeo ...33*16 

Cawnpoor ...34 Sowourndroog .33*86 

Suhuswun ...37i 

Dharwar ....32*75 Surat ..Cloth ...27*8 

Delhi cloth ...33^ |Do. Timber ...27 2 

Duncanee ..33i Veejydroog ...23*31 

The cubit and guz will suffice to prove 
the imperfection of Indian measures of 
length, and we therefore turn to square mea¬ 
sures, in which the beegali is the most widely- 
spread standard. It is based upon the guz 
or cubit, and therefore differs iu at least an 
equal proportion. 

Bcej/a/i, would seem to imply a de- 
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finite area, and must have done so at some 
period. However that may be, there is 
no such'measure now, the name being appli¬ 
ed to any decently large area, var^dng from 
an acre to 1,500 square yards. 

In Calcutta, the value is said to be 1,600 
square yards, while according to a very care¬ 
ful calculation made by Mr. Hoi well of 
Black Hole notoriety and quoted by Major 
Jervis, the real content should be 1,778 
square yards, more than ten per cent, greater 
than is commonly believed. 

In Orissa, to the south of Calcutta, the 
beegah is 4,840 square yards while in Bahar 
to the west, it is only *3,025 square yards, 
In Tirhoot, it may contain amongst other 
values, any one of the following quantities— 
3,025, 3,567, 3,600, 4,225, 4,549 and 4,900 
square yards Such a measure, can only 
be of use to confuse. At Saharun- 
poor, the beegah contains in one 
village 824| square yards; in another 
2,317*4 square yards, in a third 2,456*2 
square yards, while in a fourth it coiitains 
2,756 square yards. In Nuddeni, it may con¬ 
tain either 6,400 or 3,025 square cubits. The 
Bogorah beegah is 1,406j square yards, 
while that of Delhi is 3,025, and that at 
Gliazeepoor contains 2,7551: square yards. 
At Shahjehanporo it may either be 2,916 or 
3,600 square yards, while at Hoshungabad 
it is 4,865iV> and at Benares 3,136 square 
yards. On the western side of India, the 
variations are equally numerous. At Broach 
the beegah contains 2,477, at Surat 2,844, 
in other parts of Guzerat 2,994, while in the 
East it contains no less than 4,013 square 
yards. 

Measures of cajpacUy^ in the greater part 
of India, do not exist independent of the 
measures of weight. The maund and 
seer measures of capacity, are supposed to 
represent the equivalents of a maund and 
seer weight, although it is evident, since no 
two articles have exactly the same proportion¬ 
ate bulk, that no two measures need corres¬ 
pond. In the absence of suitable standards 
of capacity almost every article is sold by 
■weight, even ghee, oil and milk. Grain is 
sold either by weight or measure, but with an 
understood proportion between tliem, thus 
in Madras, the “measure” for paddy is exact¬ 
ly the bulk of a “ viss” weight, and is there¬ 
fore but another example of the use of the 
equivalent of a weight as a measure of 
capacity. Where independent measures are 
employed, they usually follow the same rule 
as those of length, weight and area, and ai^e 
of every variety. Thorearehowevera few mea- 
suresof a well ascertained value, which appear 
to have been armnged in something like order 
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around the cubic cubit. An old writer on 
arithmetic, llhaskur Acharya, states explicit¬ 
ly tljat a measure called karika was the 
cubic cubit or ghunuhustu. Above this was 
the cube of a double cubit, and ten times 
the half of this is the garce, a measure well 
known through all Southern India and 
formerly universal; so that the garce is 40 
karika. The half of the karika is the 
parah. One-tenth part of the cubic cubit 
is the mercal. In Western India, there is the 
candy of 10 cubic cubits. The cube of one- 
fourth of a cubic cubit is the Pylee. In 
Southern India, there is the Tumi of four 
hundredths of the garce, and the Paddacu 
or one-fifth of the cubic cubit, while in the 
Telugu districts there is the Poofcee of two 
cubic cubits, and anotlier^Pumi cne-tenth of 
one cubit. Turning northwards to Ganjam 
we find the Bnrnum, of two cubic cubits, 
and the Nawty of one-tenth of a cubic cubit, 
and the Toom of one-fortieth of the same 
measure. 

Oil the other side of India in Bombay, 
there is the khundee, exactly corresponding 
with the garce. The cm be of half the side 
of the garce or the half of the cubic cubit ia 
the parah of the same value as in Southern 
India, while the cube of one-fourth the side 
of tlie parah is the seer. In Malwun the 
Khundee is greatly altered in value and 
becomes ten cubic cubits, proving that thei’e 
is an understood connection between the cubit 
and measures of capacity; in the same dis¬ 
trict is the Phura of half the cubic cubit. 
As an official recognition of the relation 
between measures of capacity and the cubit, 
it ought to be mentioned that when the 
government of Bombay ordered that the 
measures for salt throughout the Concan 
should be rendered uniform, it was resolved 
to employ a Phara of exactly half a cubic 
cubit, estimated at 1 9*5 inches. Reducing 
the measures referred to into a table, we 
find the following:— 

Madras Garce. 40 cubic cubits. 

Malwun Khundee. 10 do. 

Pootoe or Burnum. 2 do. 

Ghunuhustu . I cubic cubit. 

Mercal. 

Toomi. ^ do. 

Nawty. do. do. 

Toom... do. 

We see here two kinds of division besides 
the ordinary one of halves and fourths. 

10 mercals = 1 cubic cubit. 

10 do. ==» 1 Khundee. 

Cube of j side of cubic cnbit=Pylee. 

Do. do. do. Parahs5=Seer. 

If we compare the lengths assigned to the 
cubit, in diflerent parts of India^ omittu^ 
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cr two of tlie smallest and plainly dimi¬ 
nished cubits, we shall find the average to be 
from IP’5 to 19*7 inches.— Bayley. Qover. 

MEBA, Beng. Anona squamosa. 

MECCA, a city in Arabia, the holy city 
of the mahomedans. It is situated in a 
dry and barren tract of country, a fnll day’s 
journey from the sea port town of Jedda. A 
few leagues beyond it, near tl)e liighlands, 
abundance of excellent fruits is to be found. 
In the summer months, the heat jit Mecca i.s 
excessive ; and, to avoid and moderate it a.s 
much as possible, the inhabitants carefully 
shut their windows and water tlie streets. 
There have been instances of persons suffo¬ 
cated in the middle of the streets by the 
burning wind called samoum or saniiel. 
The most magnifioent part of the sacred 
city are tlie arcades around the square in 
which the Kaba stands. In the Kaba is orie 
singular relic, whi(di is regarded with ex¬ 
treme veneration. This is the famous black 
stone, said to have been brought by the angel 
Gabriel in order to the construction of that 
edifice. The stone, according to the legend 
was, at first, of a bright white colour, so as 
even to dazzle the eyes at the distance of 
four days journey ; but it wept so long, and 
80 abundantly for the sins of mankind that 
it became at length opaque, and at last abso¬ 
lutely black. This stone, every mahomedati 
pilgrim must kiss, or at least touch, every 
time he goes round the Kaba. Neither the 
stone of Abraham, nor tliat of Ismael, re¬ 
ceive the same honours; pilgrims are not 
obliged either to visit or to kiss them. The 
Arabs venerate the Kaba, as having been 
built by Abraham, and having been liis 
bouse of prayer. Within the same iuclosnre 
is the well of Zamzam, valued for <he excel¬ 
lence of its water, and no less for its mira¬ 
culous origin. Hagar, when banished by 
her master, set little Ismael down here, 
while she should find some water to quench 
his thirst. Another ornament of the Kaba, 
is a row of metal pillars surrounding it. 
The mahomedans have such high ideas of 
the sanctity of Mecca, that they suppose it 
to extend even to the environs of the city. 
Its territory is reputed sacred to a certain dis¬ 
tance round, which is indicated by marks 
set for this purpose. The Hajar or .black 
stone has suffered from the iconoclastic 
principle of mahomedanism, having once 
narrowly escaped destruction by order 
of the ruler of Egypt. In these days 
the metal rim serves as a protection as 
well as an ornament. The height of the 
Hajar from the ground, according to Cap¬ 
tain Burton’s measurement, is four feet 
nine inches; Ali Bey places it forty-two 
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inches above the pavement.Its colour is now 
a deep reddish brown, approaching to black. 
Every person, it is assumed, should per¬ 
form the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a 
beast to ride upon, and who can supply 
liinnself with provisions for the journey. Ul 
Shaffei says, those who have money, if they 
cannot go, should perform this journey by 
deputy : Malik thinks all who have strength 
sufficient should go to Mecca: but Ul 
Haneefa deem.s both money and health of 
body requisite before this duty can be deem¬ 
ed obligatory. On the day of pilgrimage the 
preacher sits on a camel, because the pro¬ 
phet, during his last pilgrimage being 
sick, made the tour of the Ca’aba on his 
camel, and remained on it while he preached. 
Arafat (recognition,) is so called, because 
Ibrahim, the patriarch, after the vision in 
which he was coramandod to sacrifice his 
son Ishmael, wandered about for a day in 
perplexity, as to whether the order came 
from God. On the second da^^, being at 
Arafat he had a second vision, and ho then 
recognised,< 9 . arafa, its truth. In Mecca 
immorality is conspicuous and the pilgrim 
may often apy^ly to himself the words of 
Urnr-ibn-AIi Rabiah, on bis return from 
Mecca, 

1 act out in hope of lii^htening the burden of mj aina: 

** And returned bringing with rne a fresh load of 
transgressions. 

The population of Mecca, is about 18,000. 
Ali Bey (A. D. 1807) calculates 8*i,000 
pilgrirrjs; Biirckhardt (1814,) 70,000. Burton 
reduced it, in 1853, to 50,000, and in A. I). 
1854, owing to political causes, it fell to 
about ‘25,000. Of these, at least, 10,000 are 
'Meccan.'i, as every one who can leave the 
city does so at pilgrimage time. The Arabs 
have a superstition that the numbers ah 
Arafat cannot be counted. A visit to the 
Masjid El Nabawi, and the holy spots within 
it, is teclniically called “ Ziyarat” or Visi¬ 
tation. The visitor, who aproaches the 
Sepulchre as a matter of religious ceremony, 
is called “ Zair,” his conductor “ Mnzaw- 
wir,” whereas the pilgrim at Mecca becomes 
a Haji.” The Masjid El Nabawi, or the 
Prophet’s Mosque, is one of the Haramain, 
or the “ two sanctuaries” of El Islam, and is 
the second of the three most venerable places 
of worship in the world; the other two 
being the Masjid El Haram at Meccah 
(connected with Abraham; and the Masjid 
El Aksa of Jerusalem (the peculiar place of 
Solomon). And curious to say mahomedans 
still have the largest cathedral in the world— 
St Sophia’s at Constantinople. Next to 
this ranks St. Peters at Rome ; thirdly 
the Jumma Masjid or Cathedrall)f the old 
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mahomedan city of Bijapoor in India ; tlie 
fourth is Sfc. Paul’s, London. It is to El 
Walid the First (A. H. 88) that the Sarace¬ 
nic mosque-archifcecture mainly owes its 
present form. As will he seen, he had every 
advantage of borrowing from Christian, 
Persian, and even Indian art. From the 
first he took the dome, from the second the 
cloister—it might have been naturalised in 
Arabia before his time—and possibly from 
the third, the minaret and the prayer-niche. 
The latter appears to be a peculiarly hindu 
feature in sacred buildings, intended to con¬ 
tain the idol, and to support the lamps, 
flowers, and other offerings placed before it. 
Mecca, has as many as twehty-nine de¬ 
signations, such as Om-el-Kora (Mother 
of Towns), Balad-el-Amin (Region of fhe 
Faithful.) The city is chiefly situated in 
the wadi of the same name, which is also 
called Bekka, a narrow sandy valley which 
runs north and south, but inclines to¬ 
wards the ISr. W, at the latter extremity of 
the town. The city, with the exception of 
three castellated buildings and a few watch- 
towers, is defenceless. Around are several 
sandy wadi, which are separated from the 
desert by a low barren chain of hills from 
200 to 500 feet in height, f.he most eleva¬ 
ted part of which is on the eastern side. 
When compared with other places in the 
east, Meccah may be considered handsome. 
The houses are built of stone, usually three 
stories high, with terraced roofs surrounded 
by open parapet walls, and having the un¬ 
usual addition of numerous windows, shaded 
by lightly formed reed blinds, the aspect is 
more European than oriental, especially as 
the streets are very wide, in order to afford 
the necessary space for an addition of about 
100,000 to the permanent inhabitants, who 
are between 25,000 and 30,000 souls. Dur¬ 
ing the pilgrimage, the town is enlivened by 
well-stored shops in every quarter, and the 
city becomes an immense fair, in which cof¬ 
fee, myrrh, incense, and other products of 
Arabia, are exchanged for the richest and 
most valuable commodities of Persia, India, 
and Europe, to the amount of several milli¬ 
ons of dollars. The appearance of the city, 
at other times, is sombre ; no trees or 
gardens cheer the eye, and there are but 
few klians, baths, serais, or even mosques. 
There are but few cisterns for collecting 
rain ; the well water is brackish, and during 
the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an ab¬ 
solute scarcity. At other, times the city is 
chiefly supplied by a conduit coming from 
the vicinity of Arafat, a distance of six hours 
journey; this extensive work was construct¬ 
ed by Zebeyda, wife of Haran-ur-Rashid. 
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In the middle part of the valley stands the 
famous Bait Ullah (House of God), once 
called al Belkat, which, like the edifice at 
Medina, is chiefly remarkable for the monu¬ 
ment it contains. The ka’baU is so called 
from its form being nearly a cube, (kaab). 
It is a massive structure of gray Meccah 
stone, nearly 41 feet long by 35 feet wide, 
and from 35 to 40 feet high, witli a flat roof, 
supported by two columns, between which 
are hundreds of lamps hung in festoons. The 
ka’bah is encircled by an immense curtain 
(ke.ssoua) of rich black stuff, on which ap¬ 
pears iu largo Ariibic characters the essence 
of the mahomedan creed, “ Tliere is no 
other deity bat God, and Maborned is the 
prophet of God; also some prayers worked in 
gold thread. Beyond these are the mambar 
(pulpit), El Bab-us-salam, and the building 
enclosed the well of Zamzam, wliich, accord¬ 
ing to, tradition, was that found by Hagar 
when Ismael was perishing from thirst, the 
spring is so abundant that it supplies a large 
portion of the consumption of the city. Ser¬ 
ving as an upper chamber to this structure 
is the Makam-us-Shafiah, and opposite to the 
remaining three sides of the ka’bah are the 
makatn of the other orthodox sects, viz., the 
Hanefi, tho Ha.nbali, and Maleki.— 'Nlol)ulir*s 
Travel.^^ Vo), ii. p. 34-3(>. Malcolm^s Hlstnrif 
of Persia^ Vol. i i. p. 335. HamMm^s tSina 
Hedjaz and Soudan^ p. 131. Burton*s pllgri- 
mago to Meccah^ Vol, IL pp. 57, 58, 144, 
145, 161, 259. Burchhardt*s Travels in 
Arabia^ Vol. I, pp. 242, 243, 194. Arahio 
M. S.y 7504 in the British Museum, Eu^ 
phrates and Tigris^ Col. Ghesney^ Vol. I, p. 
602 to 603. See Mahomed, India Kaaba, 
Kiblah, Kattywar, Wahabi. 

MECHI or Mecho a race in the H. E. fron¬ 
tier of India who are supposed by Mr. Campbell 
to be tho same as tho Eodo of Mr. B. Hodg¬ 
son. They are Indo-Chinese of theLohiticor 
Burmese branch of the Turanian, family. 
Their features bear out this opinion. They 
are of good size, fair but of a yellow colour, 
good natured and tolerably industrious, but 
erratic and indilfereiiti farmers, are addicted 
to spirits and to smoking opium. They are> 
proof against malaria, and make small 
temporary clearances in tho forest : they are 
inferior to the Tharu in industrial habits. 
The Dhimal tribe are smaller than the Me- 
chi, but somewhat similar in appearance 
with a language that iu some degree 
differs. The Kachari, Naga, Abor, and 
some other tribes bordering on Assam 
are supposed to be of tho same race as 
the Mechi. The Meohi form the chief 
population of the forests and H. E. Doar 
at the foot of the Sikkim and Bhutan hill% 
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, and a few have recently settled on the ox- are reputed to be exceedingly narcotic, but 
treme eastern portion of the Nepal Terni. an alcitholio extract of one drachm ot’the 
The Mechi langaage is not written and is ap- root given to a small dog produced no per- 
parently of Bengal origin. They never live ceptible effect.— O'Shauglinessy, p. 184. 
at elevations higher than from 800 to 1,000 Gleghorn Punjab Repori. Bogie's Illustrations 
feet above the sea and prefer cultivation in of the B<dovy oftJw Himolayas, 
the clearances of the'ferai. Tlio Bhootan MECt)N()PSlS NEPALENSIS, aNepaul 
Mechi are a quiet, inoiren.sive, weak race; plant, is desci'ibeH mh being extremely poison- 
they are precisely the SMme clnss ar. the men on.*?, <«necially its roots.— Eng. Cyc. 
inhabiting the British Terai; like them they MED, Rus. Honey. 

appear to enjoy perfectiramnnity from the ill MED or Modi, a scythic tribe that colo- 
efPects of malaria. Tboy are however a finer nised the Punjab. General Cunningham says 
and less sickly and sallow loc^king set than that the Mcul or jMand are almost certainly 
the Mechi of the Darjeeling Tend, probably the representatives of the Mandrieui who 
becausetheBhootan terai is more healthy and lived near tlie Maridrus river, to the south 
drier than the British terai. They welconni of ilie Oxiis, and as their name is found 
travellers to their villages with mimistake- in the Pniijiib frotn the beginning of the 
able delight, and seem to take it for granted ehrisfian era, downward.s, Cunningham con- 
that having onco heard their grievances we eludes that they must have accompanied their 
should immediately tako them londer our neighbours, the .latii or Jat, on their forced 
protection. Cotton was one of their principal migt ationa to Ariana and India. In the 
crops, but poor, has scarcely any .staple, hub cla.ssical writings, the name is found, as 
finer soil for the production of cotton does Medi and Manduevi and in the mahome- 
iiot exist in India. The Mechi seem to dan writers as Med and Mand. The tribe 
change their cultivation constantly, as may liave been tran.splanted to the bank.s 
would naturally bo the case with so . much of tlie Indu.s, when the Medo-Persian ein- 
virgin land at their disposal. The Bhootan piro extended that far east; or they may 
Meclii do not cultivate more than is necessary have been pressed south-easterly by intrud- 
to supply their own wants, and to enable i)ig Seytbian.s, or have left during the perse- 
thorn to comply witli the demands of their cation of the Magi, wlic constituted one of 
rulers, for any surplus Avhich they produced the six tribes of Modes. Admitting that the 
would merely form an additional temptation Jariaka of the Mahabarata and the Puranas, 
to plunder on the part of their Bootcah task- represent the Jat, the Madra also mentioned 
masters. They know they can never bo ideh there must bo regarded as representing tho 
nor even improve their position, a]id they do Med, confirming, thereby P‘e antiquity and 
noktherefore attempt it. With magnificHmt synchronisms of those races on tho 

timber all round tliem, with rivers running hanks of the Indus. The j\lcd devoted theni- 
dircct down to the plains, with a full know- selves to a pastoral life, repeatedly invaded 
ledge that a certain market for their timber the territories of the Jat, potting them to 
is to be found where the.so rivers join the great di.stress and compelling them to cross 
Teesta andBerhampootcr on BritishIh ontier, | the river ; but subsequently the Jat being dc- 
they dare not even cut a single tree for sale, customed to the use of boats re-crossod and 
— Mr. Campbell, pp. 50, 140. See India. defeated the Med, whose couniry they plun- 

MECCA BALM. See Balsam. dered. They made up their differences and 

MECHERI. Hind. Camelus l):ictrifmus. asked Daryo-dhana, king of Hastinapur to 
MECHHUYA. Bkng. A fisherman. .send them a king, and he sent his sister 

^ ..... Oa,ssal(l)ahsaln) wife of Jayadratha whomade 

Askalandha her capital, perhaps the Uch of 
later times. After a reign of more than 20 
years, Jayadratha was killed on the fatal field 
of Thanesar, and his widow burned herself 
and formerly referred to Papaver. 1 on hi.s funeral pile. On the same field the 

MECONOPSIS ACULEATA. 1 Bljarata dynasty was extinguished. The 

Prickly poppy, Eno. Kanta, Puxj. 1 earliest histoneal notice of the Med race is by 

Ouddikuiu, IIind. Kauda, „ | Virgil, who calls the Jhelum, Medus Hydas- 

»> j pes. This epithet is explained by a statement 

This is found at Kaghan, in the Sutlej • of Vibins Sequester which makes the Hydas- 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam at an pes flow past the city of Media. This is the 
elevation of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, also in same place as Ptolemy’s Eutbymedia, which 
Kepal, Choor, Kedarkanta, and Peer Pun- was either on or near the same river and 
jal. Flowers blue-purple, showy. The roots above Bukephala. Also in the Peutingeriau 
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MrJUUJNiUM. U. ot i Lippocrates, 

the poppy. 

MECONOPSIS, from a poppy, 

and a resemblance), a genus of plants 

belonging to tho natural order Papaveraccin, 



MED. 

tables, wliich are not; latei* tban A. D. 250, ! 
the country on the ilyclaspes is called 
Media. From this , evidence, the Medi or 
Med were in the Punjab as early at least as 
the time of Virgil, or B G. 40-i30. Shortly 
thereafter, about B. 0. 30-20, the Mo>i seem 
to have been forced southwards into Sind, 
where the Jat long resented tlieir intrusion- 
The Erythraean Periplus mentions that about 
A. D. 100, the rulers of Minnegara were 
rival Parthians who wore mut.ually (3xpolling 
each other. When tlie rnahonmdans arrived 
in, Sind, they found the Med or Maud, 
firmly established there along with theii- 
former rivals the Jat. Ibn Haukal describes 
the Mand of his time, about A. D. 977, as 
occupying the banks of the Indus from Mul¬ 
tan to the sea and to the desert between 
Mskran and Farnhal. Masudi who visited 
India A. U. 915-16, calls them residing in 
Sind. Daring the period of the Arab oecu- 
}).‘ition of Sind, Midiomed Kasiry. is repre¬ 
sented as making peace wit li the Med of 
Surashbra, sea-farers and pirates, with wliom 
the men of Basra were tlieu at war. In the 
inahomcdau period, Arnran the Barmckide 
governor of Sind directed an expedition 
against the Med, advancing from several di¬ 
rections and reduced them to great extre- 
ineties. Nevertheless, iu tlie time of Miisudi, 
the inhabitants of Mansura were obliged 
continually to protect themselves against 
Med aggressions. They have remained iu 
this locality ever since, for there can bo no 
doubt but that they are now represented by 
the Mer of the Aravali Kan go to the cast of 
the Indus, of Kathiawar to the .south, and of 
Beluchistan to the west. The name of Mer 
or Maud is still found ir> many parts of the 
Punjab, as in Meror of the Bari and Kcchna 
doabs, in Mera, Mandra and Mandanpur of 
the Sind-Sagar doab and in Mandali of Mul¬ 
tan, offering strong evidence that the Med or 
Mer were the first ludo-Scythic conquerors 
of, and once the dominant race in, t he Punjab. 
Meris or Mceris, the king of Pat tala, who on 
the approach of Alexander, abandoned his 
capital and fled to tlie mountains, was possi- 
ply a Mer. The Mer of the Aravalii are 
but little advanced beyond the tract where 
the Mod, a thousand years ago, were a nu¬ 
merous and thriving population. Their 
brethren the Mina, can be traced iu their 
original seats to the bank of the Indus, and 
Mer still reside in Kathy war, the Surash- 
trian peninsula, which was the nursery of 
the piratical expeditions, and the Mer, Mena 
and Med seem identical. Med still exist 
both to the E. and W. of the Indus, and 
those on the coast, unable to practice piracy, 
after the manuer of their ancestors, follow 
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Ibe occupation of fishermen. To the East, 
Ihcy arc found roving on the borders of Sind 
and Jodhpur, the seats of their occupation 
during the Arab period, and to the west, 
they are found in the little port of Makran, 
from Sanmiani to Charbar, divided into the 
clans of Gazbur, llormari, Jellarzai, and 
Chobnarzai. When the raahomedaus first 
appeared in Sind, towards the end of the 
seventh contmy, the Zath and Med wore the 
cliicl* pcjpulation of the country. But the 
oi'iginal seat of tlie !Med or Medi, was in the 
Punjab Proper, from whicli Mr. Thomas 
concludes that the original seat of the Jatii 
or Jat colony was in Sind. The Med of 
Sind, are now a sea firing and fishiug popu- 
hilion on the sea ports of the Meki-an coast. 
Elliot's Ifisl. of Tiidiay pp. 515 to 531. Sea 
Mckran; Guzbur. Meena Mer, Kela^. 

MEDA. Tel, Tetrantbera roxburghii, 
Necs. —T. apetalaJU. iii. 819 ; Cor. 147, Meda 
hikri, Hindi, is one of the ashta varga or 
eight medicinal roots, meda-chob is the 
wood and meda-saq the bark. See Kakoli.— 
As. Rcs^ xiU. 410. Sec Kakoli. 
bark. 

MEDA Karn. 

Mod:iravan, Tam. ] Medara, Tel. 

A helot race occupied in cutting and selling 
Bamboos, or making and vending bamboo 
baskets. They arc the pariah or dher race. 

MEDAII, Ar. Ficus rcligiosa.— Linn. 

MEDA KAVA or Knkka bndda Tel. 
Grewia pilosa, —G, carpinifolia R. ii. 

53 7. 

MEDALAKKl, Hind. Tetrantberamouo' 
potala, and T, roxburghii. 

MKDE.A, an ancient territory now ia- 
cludt.'d in modern Persia. The nations 
of Iran proper or the Arian stock of 
I.'inguages ct)mprise those of Medea and 
Per.sia. It includes the Zend of the Cunei¬ 
form in.script ions and the Zend A vesta : 
the younger Pehlevi of the Sassariians and 
the Piizoud the mother of tlie present or 
modern Persian tongue. The Pushtu or 
ljuiguage of tlie Afghans belongs to the same 
branch. The Iranian languages of India are 
represented by tlie Sanscrit and herdaughters. 
The Mode were of six tribes, of whom the 
Mngi was one. This race also were 
cla.ssed as Arii. The Medo had many colo¬ 
nies, Herodotus mentions the Sigynnse, a 
colony settled beyond the Danube : Medians 
arc also said by Sallust to have accompanied 
the expedition of Hercules when he crossed 
over from Spain into Africa. The Sauromat® 
wex’e Median colonists beyond the Tanais or 
Don, and the Matienoi,Matienes, Kharimatai, 
and possibly the Mares, were Caitca^i;^ 
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MEDICAGO SATIYA. 

colonists from Medea, preserving in their 
nS.meB the national appellation of Mada or 
Madia. Medea and Babylon, till the 8th 
century B. C, were tributary provinces of 
the Assyrian empire.— Elliot^ p. 525. Bun¬ 
sen, • See Babylon, Hindoo, India, Irak, 
Kirkook, Sakya rrmni. 

MED HA, Sans, apprehension or concep¬ 
tion, from raedb, to be apt to learn. 

MEDHRA. See Bliavani, Hindoo. 

MEDHURST, a British consul in China, 
author of the Cliinese and (heir rebel lion, 

MEDf, Trl. Ficus racemosa, Lm?/.. 

MEDIA-BHUMI, most nations liave in¬ 
dulged the desire of fixing the source vvhonce 
they issued, and few spots possess more in¬ 
terest than the elevated Media-Blioomi, or 
Central region of Asia, wliere the Amu, 
Oxus, or Jihoon, and other rivers, have their 
rise, and in which both the Soorya and Indu 
races (Saca) claim the hill of ou-inoru as sa¬ 
cred to a great patriarchal an!*estor, whence 
they migrated eastward. The liindus do 
not make India within tlie Indus the cradle 
of their race, but west, amidst the hills of 
Caucasus, whence the sons of Vaivaswata, 
or the ‘ sun-born,* migrated eastward to the 
Indus and Ganges, and founded their first 
establishment in Kosulya, the capital of 
Ayodia, or Oudo .—TotVs Rajastiuut, Vol. I, 
p. 24. See Soomeni. Medva-war. 

MEDIA HYRCANTA. \Se 0 Kabul. 
MEDICAGO SATIVA, Linn, 

Valaifd Jawat of Bombay Rishka,durcshta, Pushtu. 
Lucerne, Eng. Hoi, Ladak. 

This genus of plants belongs to the Legu- 
minossD, to the t ribe Loteie, and sub-tribe 
Trifolieaj. Lucerne grows wild in Kashmir, in 
Liuiak, and in the Pir Punjal range, is 
found wild in the N. W. .Himalaya from 
5.000 to 12,000 feet, and is cultivated ex¬ 
tensively in Afighanistau, where it is used 
as fodder for horses, &o. ]\roororoft says 
‘ that it is cultivaied, also, in Ladak and that 
fields of it continue to be regularly cut for 
50 or GO years.’ 

This is tho MrjSiK^ of Theophrastus, ‘ Plant, 
de Caus,',’ lib 2, cap. 20 ; luid the Medica of 
Pliny, lib. 2, cap. 20 : also 18, cap. 20. Lucerne 
is cultivated in the Deccan for feeding horses, 
also in Guzerafc, where it is coming fast 
into use among the nativ’es as green food 
for cattle. It is propagated by seed, and 
may be sown at any season, in beds or 
rows. It requires much water, and each 
plant should have five or six inches of 
space allowed to it. Cultivators generally 
cut it, as it begins to blossom, when fresh 
shoots spring up, and by manuring it occa- 
sioua IIy a succession of crops is continued 
in this way for several mouths. 
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Of the grasses eaten by cattle, Sir A. 
Burnes mentions that three are cultivated in 
Cahul, rishka “ or Medicago sativa, the com¬ 
mon lucerne, Shaftul a kind of trefoil, and 
the Si-barga (three leaves) a clover found to 
be new to Europe, which from ifcs groat 
yield was named Trifolium giganteum. An- 
other plant, the Melilotus leucaiitha, or Bok¬ 
hara clover, differs much from the Trifolium 
gigant.eurn in its properties, though like it 
of luxuriant growth. The pig, the cow, the 
horse, the sheep, and the goat, the most 
useful creatures to man, uro wanted evei'y- 
where where men live, and there are seventy- 
two kinds of food which the pig will eat. 
Two hundred and sixty-two, the horse. Two 
hundred and eighty seven, the sheep. Four 
hundred and forty-nine, the goat.— Drs, J. L, 
Stewarty M I), and liiddell. Eng, Cyc. 

MEDICINE. The medical art, amongst 
the natives of the South and east of Asia, 
has had the knowledge of western Europe 
added to it, during the sixteenth and up to the 
nineteenth centuries, and from Europe, to the 
Pacific Ocean, in Egypt, in Africa, in Turkey 
and Persia, and in the British, French, Por¬ 
tuguese, Dutch and Spanish East Indies, are 
many medical schools and numerous Euro- 
*pean, American and native medical men 
teaching and practising their professions ac¬ 
cording to the doctrines of the schools of 
Europe. Amongst the liindoos, the art of 
medicine has been carefully studied from tlie 
moat ancient times, and books on the subject 
have a large circulation. Of these, the Ayur 
Veda, which is reckoned a portion of the 
fourth or Atharva Veda, is considered the 
oldest treatise and the liighest standard. It 
is said to have consisted originally of one 
hundred sections, each containing one thou¬ 
sand stanzas, but fragments only are now 
procurable. The works of Charaka and 
Sasruta, who are said to have lived about the 
time of Rama, are also regarded as of great 
authority and Agastya a Tamil writer is 
fabled to have written upwards of fifty trea¬ 
tises on medicine, alchemy and magic, but 
someof those attributedtohirn have been com¬ 
posed after the arrival of Europeans in India 
and there are upwards of 120 Tamil works 
on medicine some of them of considerable 
size. Amongst the hindus of the nine¬ 
teenth century, medical science is, how¬ 
ever, much ill the same state as it was 
in Greece in the time of Hippocrates and 
the Greeks seem to have derived from 
India, their systems of philosophy and 
medicine. Hippocrates and Plato taught 
that fire, air, earth, and water were the ele¬ 
mental constituents of our bodies. Tho 
views which Pythagoras and Plato eu- 
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tertamed of health and disease, precisely 
accord with those of Plato and the hinda 
Susruta and the hindu system of therapeu¬ 
tics is much the same as that of Galen, who 
taught that the properties of all medicines 
are derived from their elementary or cardinal 
qualities,heat, cold, moisture and dryness,and 
if a disease be hot or cold a medicine with 
the opposite qualities is to bo prescribed. 
A general belief in the hot and cold inhe¬ 
rent qualities of medicines at this day per¬ 
vades the whole of India, and the most illi¬ 
terate labourer as well as the most learned 
Pandit explains the action of medicine on 
this Galenical principle only; some hiridoo 
medical men are able and trust-worthy but 
the great mass of the native medical men 
have not yet been taught the science of 
Europe, and have not the slightest knowledge 
of their art. Nevertheless their materia me- 
dica, is sufficiently voluminous, and tlieir 
rules for diagnosis define and distinguish 
symptoms with great accuracy; they have 
also paid great attention to rcginien and diet, 
and have a number of works on the food and 
general treatment suited to tho complaint 
with a variety of works on the medical treat¬ 
ment of diseases, containing much absurdity 
with much that is of value. Their value of 
experience and ofa ihorougheducation is also 
proved by many of tlieir proverbs ; the ma- 
homedans of Persia and India, tell us nim ha¬ 
kim, khatra-i-jan, with a half educated phy¬ 
sician there is a danger to your life, which is 
the English proverb 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

A familiar Tamil proverb warns that ho only 
cm be a good doctor who has killed ton per¬ 
sons, and a Singhalese proverb is that he who 
has killed half a thousand is half a doctor, 
But both the Tamil and Singhalese proverbs 
simply mccan that there is as yet no regular 
teaching for their physicians who must ac¬ 
quire their kiiowleclgo by their own series of 
successes and failures. The kachabonda is 
a herbalist, Tho vidyan is a learned hindu, 
practising medicine, the hakim of the raaho- ; 
medans is a learned man and the tabib is 
a physician. In southern Indis, the native 
medical practitioners are either of the Yu- 
naui or Grecian school of medicine, or of 
the Misri or Egyptian. The Misri is some¬ 
times designated the Suryani or Syrian 
school. Most of the maliomedan physicians 
are of the Yunani school, and the generality 
ef the hindu physicians follow the Mi.sri 
school. The Yunani physicians use chiefly ! 
vegetable drugs in their treatment of tlie I 
sick, and with them bleeding is deemed a 
suitable line of* practice. The Misri physi¬ 
cians, on the other hand, chiefly use 
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oxides of metals, sulphur, cinnabar or 
sulphide of mercury, and orpiment or 
sulphate of arsenic, but these drugs are 
first combined, by the action of fire, with 
some other niiueial substance, otherwise 
they are regarded as noxious. Also, they 
consider bleeding as never admissible. 
Every maliomedan gentleman necessarily 
knows something of the healing art. The 
medical profession, therefore, ranks next to 
the clerical in point of respectability; and so 
highly is the study thought of, that even 
royalty itself will occasionally condescend to 
dose its subjects. There are now (1872) in 
Madras, several men of noble family who 
regularly give medical advice gratis. 

fi'he Britisli Indian Government lias es¬ 
tablished Medical Colleges at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Lahcre,and at Bareilly 
is a medical school for native girls. In the 
first century, of the Christian era, Dioscorides 
made enquiry into the medicinal virtues of 
many Indian plants which were then brought 
to tho markets of ICurope. In the second 
century, the great Cornelius Galen publish¬ 
ed his famous work, the leading opinions in 
which, as to hot and cold rnedines, were 
borrowed from India, where they still pre¬ 
vail. In the 7tb and 8th centuries, natives 
of India practised as physicians in the Ara¬ 
bian hospitals of Bagdad, employing many 
valuable Indian drugs in their practice. 
Under Maman, the Arabian professors of 
that School obtained, and taught from trans¬ 
lations of, the Sanskrit medical shastras of 
Chaunmka and Susruta. Thus in teaching 
medicine to the bindoos and mahoraedaus, 
Europeans are, literally, merely repaying, 
what, for at least seventeen centuries, they 
owed to India. The first establishment 
which English eriterprize obtained in India 
was won by the science, and the noble disin¬ 
terested patriotism of two Britisli surgeons 
—Gabriel Brongliton who cured Shah 
Jeliaii’s daughter of a frightful burn, and 
William Hamilton who cured an ailment of 
Feroz Shah. On the 10th January 1836, 
pundit Mudoosoodun Goopta, a medical 
teacher of the baid or physician caste, began 
to teach the hindus the study of practical 
anatomy by dissecting a human body with his 
own band. And now,in 1872,about three thous¬ 
and subjects are dissected annually by 1,200 
Native students in the medical colleges of 
India. Also hindoo gentlemen, who,having 
passed through a course of study, as com¬ 
plete as any school in Europe can afford, 
have lately received in the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, that high degree of Doctor, which, in 
Salamanca of old, gave the humblest scholar 
right of place among the superb 
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of Spain, wLicb, in England, mnks tlie pLy- 
einian and liis brot-her Doctors Graduate, 
only a few degrees below nobility. Doctor 
ChnckcrbuUy, a native of Bengal, and the 
first of his nation who achieved the honor of 
becoming a medical officer in Her Ma jesty’s 
Indian Army, first projected the Bengal 
Medical Association. About the year 1840, 
the plan of a Medical Mission was first re¬ 
commended for China,—thnt is, of a Christ¬ 
ian mission, the main object of which was 
the conversion of the natives, the mis.sion- 
arie.s being medical men, securing an intro¬ 
duction through the practice of their pro¬ 
fession. The arrangement seemed to be, for 
China, one of the best that could be conceiv¬ 
ed, and a similar plan has been adopted 
in India, in which Christian missionaries 
practice medicine, whilst instructing in their 
own doctrines, The Kevd. Drs. Scudder, 
Strachan, Carslaw, Elder, Ebnsfie,Vjilentiiie; 
Pai'ker, Green, Williams, Chester, Palmer, 
and Paterson, have tauglit a pure faith to, 
and cured the bodily ailments of, the people 
and tlieir names will long be remembered,— 
They will do more to christianize Asia, 
than non-medioal missionaries, who, though 
liigbly educated, deeply learned in oontrover- 
pial tlieology, skilled in Hebrew and the 
Classic languages of Greece and Rome, 
versed in the liistory of the Cliurch and its 
ministers, and familiar with every page of 
the Bible ; fake a closet or a student’s 
view of people and of things—a view as 
remote from reality as possible. But the medi¬ 
cal art has given a good introduction to the 
mission fiehl, and the creation of a favorable 
impre.ssion amongst the objects of tlieir future 
labours, in the exercise of secular vocation by 
which the heathen are exalted, civilized, and 
ndvanlaged. Most of the Natives of India 
continue shy of calling in the aid of a 
European doctor; and commonly he is not 
sent ior fill the prayers and juggling 
tricks of the village medical man have 
utterly failed, and the poor patient on the 
point of dying of a disease which, if properly 
treated at the commencement, might easily 
have been cured. The wliite doctor is then 
reque.sted to come, as a Isst resource; 
but he comes only, to find that he has been 
sent for too late to be of any use, and 
that the patient lias been reduced to the last 
extremity, by a course of treatment, the most 
absurdly injudicious that could be devised. 

Richard F . Burton a Scinde, p. 399. 
MEIDICINAL SUBSTANCES. The me¬ 
dicinal substances employed by the people of 
Eastern and Southern Asia are very numer¬ 
ous and drugs to the number of ninety are 
iouad perfect substituios for those employed 


MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES, 
in Europe. The following are the better 


known : — 

Catechu.. Acacia catechu. 

Aconite. Acoiiitum ferox. 

Sweet flag. Acorus calamus. 

Bad fruit. Aegle marmdos. 

Miitty pal. Ailanthua nialabaricus, «v 

Aloe.?.... Aloes iridica. ** 

Galanga root... Alpinia galanga. 

Chiretta. Audrographis paniculata. 

Ijcmori Grass, Citronolle Aiidropogon citratum. 

lloosa Grass. „ calamus aroinaticua, 

IVickly poppy. Argemone Mcxicana. 

liuUati riirthwort. Ariatolochia indica. 

Dhak kino. Butea fror.dosa. 

Indian hemp,.. Cannabis sativa. 

Senna loaves.... Cassia senna. 

Purging cassia. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Clitorea. Clitorea ternatea. 

Cocculus indicus. 
Colcbiciim. 

Croton seed. Croton tigliiim. 

Colocynth .. Cucumis colccynthis. 

Thorn apple. .. Datura stramcmium. 

Foxglove. Digitalis purpurea. 

Borneo camphor. Dryobalanops camphora, 

Gainbogo. Garcinia pictoria. 

Dikk.aTnulIy gum.. Gardenia lucida. 

Bonduc nut.. Guilandina bonduc. 

Chaulnioogra. Gynocardia odorata. 

Country Sarsaparilla. liemidesmus indicus. 

Hydrocotyle. Hydrocotyle asiatica. 

Henbane. J lyoscyarnus niger. 

Juniper berries. 

Kreyat. 

Linseed... Linum usitatissimum. 

Chiretta, variety of. Ophelia clegans. 

Assafeotida. Narbhex aasaPoetida. 

Opium. I^apaver somuiferum. 

Cubebs . Piper cubeba. 

Bhwk pepper. Ifipor nigrum. 

Indian Load wort. Plumbago zoylnnica. 

True kino. Pterocarpus marsupium, 

Poinogranato Rind. Piinica granatum. 

Rliubarb. Himalaya and Tibet. 

Castor Oil. Riciniis communis. 

Different sorts of Galls... Tcrminalia catappa,^and 
other species. 

Country Tpecaciiauha. n'yk>phora asthmatica. 

Sarsaparilla. Smila.x, 

Nux vomica.. Strychnos nux vomica. 

Clearing nub. Strychnos potatorum. 

Couuessi bark. Wrightia antidysenterica. 


The Tenasserim Provinces are rich in me¬ 
dicinal plants, both in number and quality. 
Lindley’a Flora Aledica contains descriptions 
of all the known medicinal plants in the 
world, and more than a tithe of the whole 
number may bo seen growing on the Tenas¬ 
serim coa.st. If deprived of European drugs 
and left to our own resources, good sub¬ 
stitutes could be found for almost every article 
in the medical flora. The b.irk of the root 
of the red cotton tree, and the roots of the 
clitoria are emetic *, and the root of Tylo- 
phora vomitoria has been pronounced by 
Indian practitioners not inferior to ipeca¬ 
cuanha for any of the purjwses to which 
that medicine is applied. Cassia fistula 
:14 
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pods, tbo cliebiila fruit, tbo root of tbe 
heart seed, the seeds of the sapodilla, the 
OfcnJtei^G gooseberry, and physio nut are ap- 
peiient or purgative. The guTu of the white 
cotton tree, the bark of Wrightia antidy.scn- 
tarioa, and the peel of the mangosteen are 
pi'oscribed in bowel complaints. The green 
fruit of the papaya, the root of the Persian 
lilac, and the fruit of tlio Rangoon creeper 
are vermifuges. Tlie bitter roots of Sida 
acuta, aud Tephroaia purpurea, and the seeds 
of the mnsk-nuillow or musk plant, are 
deemed cordial and stomachic, and the bark 
of Guilandina bondne, i.s considered a good 
substitute (or chincliona where that cannot 
be had. The decocted leaves of the goat- 
footed ipomoea are used as an external appli¬ 
cation in colic. The leaves of the Vitex trifo¬ 
lia are applied in diseases of the spleen. Idie 
bark of the white plumbago root will raise a 
blister, almost as quickly as cantharides. 
The oil of the cashew nut has been n.sed suc- 
ce.«:sfully in ring-worm, ulcers "and corns. 
Tiie mango tree exudes a largo quantity of 
gum-resin resembling bdellium, and an in¬ 
digenous pine can furnish any quantity of 
turpentine. The bark of the root, the leaves, 
and the fruit of the Bengal quince, are as 
popular with the natives, as tlie root, bark, 
flower, and fruit of the pomegranate, which 
have been famous for their medicinal pro¬ 
perties over sirujo tho days of Celsus. ^lany 
medicinal substances, employed in India, are 
unknown in any European pharuiacopcioia. 
Calomel, a chloride of mercury, as used in 
medicine by European and Native medical 
practitioners, is also known in Indians Ras- 
kapur but it is rarely free from soluble cor¬ 
rosive sublimate unfitting it for medicinal use 
and is often present in poisonous proportions. 
— M. Fj. of 1857. Dr. ILmm's Toiassorim, 
The Indian Field. Dr. N. Chevers, Frcddcnt 
in FrocecdiiKjs the, TSengal Medical Assocuif hoiij 
Jiomhay Tlines. Dr. Mardoclds 'letter to Lord 
Nafier. Dr. Tmjieif, PoiceWs Hand-book. 
Dr.,7. Tj. Stetmrt, Punjab 'phmts. 

MEDICINAL ACACIA. Ex\g. Acacia 
catechu. -—Wllld. 

MEDINA, a town of Bahrein island. 
See Kattywar. 

MEDINA, about a day’s journey distant 
from the port of J ambo, is a city of moderate 
extent, surrounded with indifferent walls, 
and situate in a sandy plain. Before^the days 
of Mahomed, this city was called Fathreb, 
but it was re-named Mediiiat-un-Nabi, tho 
City of the Pi'ophet. The tomb of Mahomed is 
at Medina and is held in respect by the maho- 
medans, but they are not obliged to visit it 
in order to the performance of any devo¬ 
tional exercises. Mahoinedans attach much 
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importance to, and consider sanctity deriva¬ 
ble from, burial in particular spots,though tlie 
notion appears so entirely contrary to tho 
spirit of their religion. Great numbers of 
dead are sent eontinually from all parts of 
Persia for interment, at the sepulchre of 
Ali on tho frontier of tho Arabian desert. 
Tho prev:dling idea is tlnd, by being buried 
near a holy saird, tliey will be raised along 
with him at the resurrection, and receive his 
protection and connlenance, but. the opinion 
is certainly heterodox. A simihir idea seems 
to have been received in Isruel of yore, the old 
prophet of Bethel desired to be buried besido 
tho man of God tl)at came from Judah, 
whom he luid deeeived into his destruction, 
and Acts 7 and 15-lG is to the same effect. 
One ti’avcller relates that he met a caravan 
of dead. Each mule bore two dead bodies 
slung like portTnantoans on eitlier side; and 
by the time they reach thc'ir destination their 
loathsome burdens must be in a shocking 
state; for already the effluvia was most ob¬ 
noxious. A few of the friends and relatives 
of some of tho decea.sed, were accompanying 
this Tnonrnful caravan but by far the greater 
number of the corpses had been consigned 
to the muleteers, without any one else to look 
after them.— NielmhFs Travels, Vol. IL 39, 
p. 40. See Khazerij, Khalif; Wahabi. 

MEDI-PANDIJ. Tetu Figs. 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA. By way of 
eminence, is called great sea. Numb. iv. 6, 
and elsewhere. In Exod. xxi. 31 it was called 
the sea of tho Philistine,because their country 
Palestine bordered on its shores. It separates 
Europe, Asia and Africn, — Hub in,soil's Travels 
Palestine and Syria. Vol. I. y). ‘29. 

MEIhlENGKLEK. Seo Karang Bollong. 

MEDLAR. 

Connnon cdiblo Medlar. 1 Talia of Dioscorkles. 

Keel, Pkics. j Sotaniaof Pliny. 

ro/JL^airiXov, 1 MespiluB ,, ., 

MEDUS, and Palvar rivers, the modern 
Murglmb. 

MEDUSA, a group of the Acalephfs, 
Aurelia, Pelagra, Chry.snora and Chryeopora 
are the more coiumuu genera. They liave the 
power to inflict a .stinging pain.— Figuier. 

MEDYA-WAR or Me war. The cen¬ 
tral region, a territory of India bounded to 
the north by tlie Aravalli, to the soutli by 
the country of the Pramara race of Dhar. 
—Tops Rajasthan, Vol. II. p. 8. See Media 
Bhurni. 

MEE. Burm. Fire. ^ 

MEE. Dut. Madder. 

MEEANEE. A Sind village, 6 miles on 
the north of the town ofltyderabad. Meeanee, 
is the general name for the little village^ 
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in Sind’h, populated chiefly by fishermen. 

Sind, Voh li. p. 4/'. 

MEEAN MILILE. A Ceylon wood, 
very bard, fine, closed giaine<i and heavy. 

MEE-GASS. SiNGH. Bassia longifolia. 
Willde, See Mee-tree. 

MEEGONG ^KARAPINCIIEE - GASS. 
Singh. Bergera nithla, Thw. 

MEB-KYAUxVG-KYAY, Burm. In Tavoy, 
a heavy wood, not liable to be attacked by 
insects.— Br. WalUch. 

MEBL. Dut. Meal. 

MEENA. The Meeiia race constitute a large 
portion of the population of Rajputanah, es¬ 
pecially in the Jeypur country between Ajmir 
and Delhi. They arc supposed to be related to 
the Mbair, or Mer, or Mair and out of their 
own country are known as fiuo powerful 
men, principally dacoits. Colonel Tod, 
writing in the early part of the nineteenth 
century says, that the ]\Ieena afford an 
excel lent practical illustration of Menu's 
axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to 
him who first cleared and tilled the land.” 
The Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives 
the tribute of the soil, but were he to at¬ 
tempt to enforce more, ho would bo brought 
to his senses by one of their various modes of 
Belf-defeuce—incendiarism, self-immolation, 
or abandonment of the lands in a body. 
Throughout India., he acids, where traces of 
originality yet exist, it will invariably appear 
that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, 
who maintains even in exile the huk bapota 
ca-bhom, the ancestral right to the land, in 
as decided a manner as any freeholder in 
England. 

TheCheeta-meena are a branch of theMeena 
race, from whom sprung the Mair or Mera 
race, the mountaineers of Rajpootaiia, one of 
the aboriginal races of India, whose country 
is styled Mairwarra, or “ the region of the 
Mair.” The Mair is a branch of the Meeiia or 
Maina. The Mair is also called Mairofce and 
Mairawut; Mairwarra is that portion of the 
Aravalli chain between IvomulTner and Aj- 
meer, a space of about ninety miles in length 
and varying in breadth from six to twenty. 
Rajpootana rises from three to four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Mcera is a 
mountain’ in Sanscrit; Mairawut and Mai- 
rote ‘ of or belonging to the mountain the 
name of the Albanian mountaineer, Mainote, 
has the same signification. The Mair are a 
branch of the Cheeta, an important division 
of the Meona, a race which consist of as many 
branches as their conquerors the Rajpoots. 
All these wild races have the vanity to 
mingle their pedigree with that of their con¬ 
querors, though in doing so they stigmatize 
themselves. The Cheeta-Meena in this way 
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claim descent from a grandson of the last 
Chohan emperor of Delhi. Unail and Anoop 
were the sons of Lakh a, the nephew of the 
Chohan king, and the cocoanut was sent from 
Jessulinir, offering princesses of that house 
ill marriage, but an investigation into their 
maternal ancestry disclosed that they were 
the issue of a Meena concubine : and their 
birth being thus revealed, they became exiles 
from Ajrnir, and associates with their ma¬ 
ternal relatives. Unail espoused the daughter 
of a Meena chieftain, by whom he had Cheeta, 
whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly 
of power in Mairwarra. The sons of Cheetii, 
who occupied the northern frontier near Aj¬ 
mir, became mnhornedans about fifteen 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth 
from the founder of the race, was created 
Dawadivhan by the hakim of Ajraeer; and as 
Athoon was his residence, the “ Khan of 
Athoon” signified the chief of the Mairote. 
Athoon is still the chief town of the Mair 
race. Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are the 
principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
also took aMena wife, by whom he had Burra, 
whose descendants have continued true to 
their original tenets. Their chief places are 
Burra, Bairawarra, Mnndilla, &c. The Meena 
were always notorious for their lawless habits, 
and importance has been attached to them 
so far back as the period of Beesildeo, the 
celebrated prince of Ajmir, whom the bard 
Chand states to have reduced them to sub¬ 
mission, making them “carry water in the 
streets of Ajrnir.” Like all mountaineers, 
they broke out whenever the hands of power 
were feeble. The Meena of Mewar were the 
prior occupants of Marvvar and Jeypoor, 

, till driven out by the Rajpoots. The most 
powerful clans of the Marvvar Meena femud 
shelter in a strip of country at the junction 
of Boondeo, Meywar, Jeypoor and Ajmir, 
called the Kherar. They are a very brave, 
bold, race. The Jeypoor Meena in like man¬ 
ner have their stronghold at the junction 
of Ulwur, Jeypoor and British districts. In 
Serohee, the Meena are still the aborigines. 

The Meena are active and energetic and 
are concerned in most of the dacoities of 
Northern India. When Colonel Tod wrote in 
the early part of the nineteenth century he 
mentioned that on the borders of Little 
Sadri, where the quotas are posted, is a 
mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half savage Meena and 
Bhil. Mixed with them are the estates of 
some vassal chiefs, whose duty it was to re¬ 
press their excesses. The tteople who oc¬ 
cupy the Aravalli, are tOTp^eena moun¬ 
taineers, a robber predatory race. The hills 
are rich in mineral products, and enabled 
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the Mevfrar family long to struggle against 
superior power and to raise those magnificent 
structures which ornament their kingdom. 

In Northern Rajpootana the country to 
the east of Shekbawattee is the chief home 
of the plundering Meena, and it is a region 
politically as well as naturally favourable to 
the dacoit and the thief. Wild hills and ra¬ 
vines abound in parts of it. Within a radins 
of twenty-five miles is comprised a territory 
subject to no less than nine Governments, 
namely a part of Shekbawattee and Joura- 
watten in the dominions of the maharajah of 
Jeypore, Kol-Poottee belonging to the raja 
of Khetree, but held direct from the British 
Government, Dadree to Jheed, Narnoul to 
Pattiala, Kante to Nabha, a portion of Ul- 
war, Loharoo and Bikaneer and Shahjeban- 
pore where lie the Meena settlements of the 
district of Goorgaon. These tracts are su¬ 
perintended by several officers, the Cornniis- 
sioiier of Delhi, the Commissioner of Urabal- 
la and the Rajpootana PoUtioal Agencies, 
The Meena are not of low caste like the 
Sansee, the Bhowree and other thieving 
tribes. A fJhousand years ago, Meena chiefs 
ruled much of the territory now held by the 
maharajah of Jeypore. A clan of them are 
still the hereditary guards of the city gates 
and of the fort which holds the treasures of 
the State. Many years ago Sir W. Sleemari 
pronounced the Meena “ irreclaimable,” and 
when Col. Younghusband, about 1804, took 
the Berar Police in hand and began opera¬ 
tions which resulted in complete success, 
the Meena from the north were the most 
formidable class with whom he had to deal. 
The Thuggee and Dacoity Department has 
been bringing the Meena to justice ever 
since its operations began, but special efforts 
and systematic proceedings against them in 
their homes have never been pursued so per¬ 
sistently and vigorously as the matter re¬ 
quired. An officer was then appointed to 
conduct, under Col Hervey’s diieotion, 
operations for the suppression of dacoity 
throughout Northern Rajpootana, amongst 
the Meena, who in consequence of the late 
famine, had beeu doubly active in robbing the 
Government mail and committing other de¬ 
predations. They make free use of the rail¬ 
way and have, it is said, resolved in council 
assembled to continue their mode of life and 
resist all measures of repression and reform. 
The Meeua to the north of Jeypore are not 
more likely to defeat the object arrived at 
than were the Parihar Meena to the south of 
it, whose suppression has been recorded by^ 
the late Capt. Bruce, Political Agent of Ha- 
rotee. The mode of prooeediug in Native 
States, when the chiefs act at all against 
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robber tribes, is to drive them away if possi¬ 
ble, and this was formerly the system in 
Jeypore. But as Major Bey non in his report 
on that State remarks, the true way of deal¬ 
ing with them is to control tlieir movements 
at their homes, where they rarely commit 
depredations. The successful plan pursued 
against the Parihar, was to hold the head¬ 
men responsible for the presence of the Mea- 
na in their villages. None could absent 
themselves from tlieir respective villages 
without a leave certificate, or if any did so 
they were liable to be seized and punished. 
This system of coiitroul has not been regu¬ 
larly introduced into any of the villages of 
Jeypore or the territory adjoining, but with 
the aid of the Political Agent and the frequent 
visitc of the dacoity suppression officer it 
might be done efficiently in the adjoining 
pergunnah of Shahjehanpore in Goorgaon, 
where many of the worst disposed Meena 
live. Mr. Campbell, p. 45. Colonel Broolce, in 
f/deris. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I., p. 681. 
Vol. n, p. 612, G72. See Med. 

MEENA, a term ooinmouly used in the 
Punjab, expressive of contempt or opprobri¬ 
um.— Cmmhujhmn*8 Hist, cf the Sikhs, p. 57. 

MEEN4BAN Bubm. is called Moulmein 
Laucewood, and is useful for handles of tools, 
but it is not equal to laucewood inelasticity, 
Major Benson thinks its qualities have been 
generally overrated, besides, it is liable to 
the attacks of insects. 

I MEENA-BAZAR or Mina Bazar, Mahr. 
An exhibition. 

MEKONG TOOTOOL, Malay of Jav. 
Felis pardiis. Linn. Tetnm. Sykes. 

MEEP.THUA-BAN. Burm. , In Tavoy, 
a small sized, compact, grey wood : used 
for bandies, &c.— Dr. Wullich. 

MEER. A title by which the Syeds the 
descendants of Mahomed, are oalled, 

MEER A BAT, was a daughter of tbeRahtor 
of Mairta, the first of the clans of Marwar, 
and the wife of rana Koombhoo of Chitor, 
she lived almost in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and was celebrated for her beauty 
and her romantic piety. She was a poetess, 
and some of her odes and hymns to Krishna 
are yet admired and supposed to equal in 
merit those of Jayadeva, she visited all the 
shrines ofKrishiia from the Jumna toGuxerat. 

MEER ALUM See Hyderabad. 
MEERAN MOHl-OOD-DON. See Dus- 

tageer. 

MEERANZYE. In oontinuatioa of the 
Kobat Palley there runs the valley of Hun- 
goo, or Hangoo, twenty miles long by two or 
three broad, which opens into the ^ains of 
Meeranzye.This latter plain, about nine xmlea 
square, ^ud bounded oe the sou|j|| 7 |fffst by 
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tEe Khoorum river, scarcely twenty miles 
distant from where it emerges into the Buu- 
noo plain, is held by seven fortified villages. 
The Zymosht Affghan are a small, but brave 
tribe, numbering about 5,000 fighting men, 
some of whom are well mounted. They in¬ 
habit a valley leading from western Meeran- 
zye onward, towards the crest of a range 
called the “ Powar Kothul.” Their country 
of right belongs to the Cabal kingdom. 
They are usually ready to combine for mis¬ 
chief with the Tooree and Orukzye, and to 
threaten Meeranzye; they hold some land 
in the plains, which liolding affords some 
pledge for their good beliaviour .—Records of 
the Government of India. See Kh 3 l)er. 

MEERAPA-KAILLU. Ticl. Capsicum. 

MEERASDAll. A term iu use amongst 
the Bombay revenue officers, signifying a 
hereditary occupant of land, whom Govern¬ 
ment cannot displace so long as I'C pay.s the 
appointed assessment on his field. 

MEER JAFIR, to meet his pecuniary 
engagements, had recourse to (lie severest 
exactions. He resigned himself to unworthy 
favorites ; and it became necessary to depose 
him in favor of his son-in-law, Mccr Kasim 
AU Khan, with whom a treaty was conclud¬ 
ed on 27th September 1760, by winch the 
British obtained possession of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Cliittagoug. Serious dis¬ 
putes arose between Mcer Kasim and the 
British regarding the right of tho servants of 
the £. I. Compatiy to trade and to have their 
goods passed free of duty and wdiich led at 
last to war. In 1 764 Meer Jalfir agreed in ad¬ 
dition to the sums for which he had contract¬ 
ed in a recent treaty, to pay five lakhs a 
month towards the expense of the war then 
being carried on against the vi/Jr of Ouflh, 
■o long as it lasted. Meer Jaffir died in 
January 1765, and was succeeded by his son 
Nujum-ud-Dowla, with whom a new Ireaty 
was formed, by which the Company took the 
military defence of the country entirely into 
its own hands, and among other conditions 
the nabob bound himself to appoint, by the 
advice of the Governor and Council, a depu¬ 
ty to conduct the Government, and not to be 
removed without (he consent of tho council. 

MEERSCHAUM, a mineral belonging to 
the series of silicates of magnesia. It is 
dull-white, opaque, and earthy, nearly like 
6 lay. Its hardness is 2 0, and specific gra¬ 
vity 2‘6 to 8’4, A variety from Anatolia, 
Analysed by Thompson, gave in lOO parts. 
Silica, ... 42*01 Water, ... 2o O|Aluraina,2.0 

Maernesia, 30*Lime.,., 2'3| 

When heated it gives cutwater and a fetid 
ftmell, and becomes hard and perfectly white. 
When first dug up it has a greasy feel, like 
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soap, and on this account is used hy tho 
Tartars in washing their linen. It is known 
in Europe from its being made nse of in 
Turkey to make the bowls of tobacco-pipes, 
which are hence called meerschaum, and 
are imported into Germany where they are 
softened in tallow and wax, and then polish¬ 
ed.— Dana, Mineralogy. 

MEERUT, a town and military oanton- 
ment in the north-west of India. 

MEERZA. Pers When placed after a 
name signifies a prince, as Mahomed Ali 
Meerza ; Hussan AU Meerza; it is de- 
riired from the Persian compound word 
“ arneerzadeh,” born of a chief or prince. 
When prefixed to tho name, a.s Meerza Musa, 
Mrerza Hus.sau, &c., it signifies a man of 
learning, or of the pen, a man whose occupa¬ 
tion is to write, and whose habits of life are 
civil.— Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. II.: 
p. 411. Fraser's Jourvey into Klwrasan, p. 63. 

MEERZA DA an honorary title of maho- 
medans. 

MEESEE, a dentifrice : meesee dan, a 
box for holding meesee. 

MEET, Mah. Salt. 

MEET-GNYOO, Burm. A fruit tree of 
Amherst, with a red coloured, useful, strong, 
heavy, wood : It is probably a species of 
Acacia, 

MEhlTHA, Hind, a preparation of aco¬ 
nite root. 

MEETHA KADHOO. Hjnd. 

Cucurbita Pepo. ( Sweet Pumpkin. 

This is grown like all the other .species, 
and if hung up in a dry place is an excel¬ 
lent store vegetable, keeping for several 
m on ths.— Ri ddell. 

MEETHA-KAMARANGA. Benq. Hind. 
Avon hoa carambola. 

MEETHA NIMBU, Hind, Limes. Citrus 
acida properly Mitlia nirubu. 

MEETHA POLAOO. Vide Pulaoo. 
MEETHA TEETHA. Hind. A prepa¬ 
ration of aconite root, 

MEETHA TIL-KA-TEL, Hind. Oil of 
iSesamnm orientale. — Hind. 

MEETHEE. Hind. Trigonella foenum- 
groecum, Fenugreek, a small annual, 
commonly cultivated in India during the cold 
season. The greens are used by the natives 
and the seed iu curries. It is sown like all 
other common greens.— Riddell. 

MER TREE, of Ceylon, Bassialongifolia, 
grows to an enormous size, affords a good 
slielter, and yields a useful pungent oil. Its 
flowers have an nnpleasant smell, they are 
white, and fall so abundantly on the ground 
as to give an appearance of snow. 

MEGACEPHALOH RUBRIPES, the 
Maleo, deposits its eggs in the loose sand of 
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th6 sea bcach^ in holes just above high-water 
mark; the female lays one large egg, 
which she covers over and returns to the 
forest ; but many birds lay in the same 
hole. A dozen eggs are often found to- 
gether. One egg tills an ordinary tea-cup, 
from 4 to 4|- inches long, and to 2^* wide. 
They are very good tn eat, and much sought 
after. The hen-bird takes no further care of 
the eggs, which the young bird breaks 
through about the 13fch day and runs at o!ice 
to the forest. Each hen lays six or eight 
eggs in the season of two or three months.— 
Professor Bikmore a Travels, pp 101 o78. 

Wallace's Malay Archipelago, Vol. i.. p. 17o. 

MEG-ACHILiE. The leaf-cutter bee. Their 
nests are to be found in thousaTids in the 
cliffs of the hills of the Sonne valley with 
mayflies, caddis-worms, spiders, and many 
predaceous beetles.— Hooker Him: Jour., Vol. 
I. p. 52. 

MEGADERMA LYRA. This bat is the 
M. carnatica of Mr. Elliot and seems to be 
very generally diffused tbroughoiib India, 
being replaced in the Malay countries by M. 
spasrna and further east by the newly describ¬ 
ed M. phillippinensis, Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 
1843 p. 69, while in Africa it is represented 
by the M. frons.—M?*. Blyth's Report. See 
Cheiroptera. 

MEGADERMA SCHISTACEA. Slaty 
blueMegaderme. 

MEGADERMA SPAS. Cheiroptera. 
MEGADERMA RAD TATUM. A moL 
lusc of the river.s of India and Goylon. See 
Veneridte. Mollusca. 

MEGALAIMA INDICA, Latham 

M. Philippensis Dar, Lath. I M. Indica. Lath. 
Greater red-headod barbet, | Coppersmith. 

The incessant call of this Vnrd resembles 
the blows of a smith hammering a cauldron. 
There are several species of this genu.«, 
viz. M. flavifrons, M. rubrieapilla, and M. 
Zeylanica. Jerdous, Birds of India Tennent, 
Sket. Nat. Hist p. 242. See Bii-d.s. 

MKGALAMID^, a family of birds com¬ 
prising 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 14 Megalaima; 1 
Megalorhyijcbus. See Birds. 

MEGAM PATTOO. See Salt. 

MEGAP0D1D.^E. A family of Gallina- 
cious birds, found in Australia, and its 
surrounding islands, as far west a.s the 
Philippines and the N. W. of Borneo. 
They bury their . eggs in sand, eai th or 
jubbish and leave them to be hatch¬ 
ed by the sun or by fermentation. They 
have large feet and long curved claws, and 
most of them rake together rubbish, dead 
leaves, sticks and stones, earth and rotten 
wood, until they form a mound often six feet 
high and twelve feet across, in the middle of 
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which they bury their eggs. The eggs are 
as large as tho.se of a swan, and of a brick 
red colour, and are considered a great deli¬ 
cacy, The natives are able io say whether 
eggs lie in the muunds and they rob them 
eagerly, lb said that a number of these birds 
unite to make a mound and lay their eggs in 
it, aTid 40 or 50 are found in one heap. The 
monnd.s arc found in dense thickets. The 
species ol’ the Mcgfipodidae in Lombok is as 
large as a hen, and entirely of a dark hue 
witli brown tintj:. It cats fallen fruits, earth 
worms, snails, find centepedcs, but the flesh 
is white and when properly cooked well fla¬ 
voured.— Walhfce 154, 156. See Gallus. 

MEGA POT)I US, or Loipoa, is called by 
the natives of Borneo by the very appropri¬ 
ate name of MeTiambun (from Tambun, to 
pile, to heap up.) One nest, or heap, was 
found elos(’ to the edge of the sea sand, and 
was formed over a fallen Aru or Casuarina 
tree and covered, but not densely, with 
shrubs. The pile was sixty feet in circum¬ 
ference. These birds lay most dispropor¬ 
tionately large and thin-shelled eggs,and the 
young comes forth from them well-plumed 
and sufficiently advanced to make their way 
in the world. The Megapodius nicobarensia 
has not hitherto been met with, excepting in. 
the Nicobars, but would appear to be “com¬ 
mon on all the islands” of that group, ac* 
cording to the personal observation of the 
Rev. ,1. Barbo, p. 351-2,— KeppeVs Ind. Arch, 
Vol. IT, ]). 120. 

MEGAPODIU3 CUMINGII occurs in 
Labuan. 

MKGASPTRA, a genus of molluscs. 

MIIGAPTERAKUZIRA, a finner whale 
of the Japauc.se S<*fis. d'he Finners are 

Alegaptera Knzira. The Kuzira. It in¬ 
habits the Japanese seas. 

Pby.SHlis iwasi. The Japan Finner. It is 
very rare. In 1760 one, 25 feet long, was 
cast ashore at. Kii. 

Physalis antarticus. Gray Inhabits the 
New Zealand seas. 

Physalis Brazilicnsis.. Bahia Finner was 
bronght from Bahia. 

Physalis australis. The southern Finner, 
inhabit.s the seas of the Falkland islands. 
See Mammalia, Whales. 

MKGASTIIENES, the envoy sent by Se- 
leucns Nicator, oTie of the immediate succes¬ 
sors of Alexander the Great, to negotiate a 
peace with Sandracottus, the Chandra-gupta 
of India. Megasthehea was perhaps the first 
European who liad ever beheld the Ganges. 
He dwelt for several years in Pali broth a, on 
the banks of that river, a city supposed to 
have occupied the site of the modern Patna, 
at the confluence of the Sone, and altoiparda 



MEHOI. 

A’Toto wi account of the country, wbicb, 
though now lost, has probably been trans¬ 
mitted to us pretty closely in the narratives 
of Diodorus Siculus, Strabo and Arrian. Yet 
though his minuter details seem, nay, in ma¬ 
ny respects are,—totally undeserving of cre¬ 
dit, his general descijiption of India may, 
curiously enough, be commended for its ac¬ 
curacy. Moreover it is to Onesicritus, one of 
the companions of Megasthenes, that we are 
indebted for the earliest account of Ceylon or 
Taprobane. From him we first hear of its 
trained elephants, its pearls and its gold. 
Megasthenes maintained friendly relations 
at the Court of Pslibrotha, between Syria 
and India and effected a matrim\)ijial alli¬ 
ance. His journal names as rivers Cainos, 
the Cane,* Cossoamis, Cosa or Coss *, Sonus, 
Soane; Condochates, Gunduck ; Sambus, 
Sumbnl or Chumbul; Agoramis, Gogra; 
Oornmenses, Caramuassa, &c. &c. 

Diamachiis was the next Greek ambas¬ 
sador after Megasthenes.— Cal. Rev. 1808. 
BennelVs Memoir^ p. 30. Bjornstjerna's BrU 
fuh Empire in the East. See India. Inscrip¬ 
tions, Scylax. Shaman. 

MEGEONE, BukM. In Tavny, a large tree 
used in budding.— IJr. Wallich. 

MEGHA, See Horace Hayman Wilson. 

MEGHA-NADA, Sans, from megha a 
cloud, and nada, a sound. 

MEGHA-NAT’HA, Sans, from moglia, a 
cloud, and nat’ha, a lord. 

MEGH DUTA, See Singlipo. 

MEGILA, See Corchorus olitorius. 

MEGHUSADOIA, See Indra. 

MEGHA-VAHANA, Sans, valiana, a 
vehicle. 

MEGNA, a river of Bengal, runs near 
Bhowany gunj in Dacca. 

MEIIAL or Kainth, wild pear, an apple 
of the hills Pyriis baccatn, Pyrus variolosa. 

MAHAB, properly Mahal, a palace, a dis¬ 
trict. The Tributary Mahals form a di.strict 
in Central India. The Commissionors could 
give no details of the effect of the famine of 
A. D. 1867, in these districts. Mohur- 
bhunj is a very large territory covering an 
area of upwards of 4,000 square miles, and 
the greater part of this tract must be includ¬ 
ed in tho area of most severe suffering; but 
the roughest approximate estimate of tho 
mortality cannot be given. 

ME H AN of Kulu, Ulmua campestris, 
the elm. 

MEHDI, the twelfth and last Imam, 
Mahomed, suruamed Mehdi; i.e., director 
leader^ the Persians believe to be still 
alive, and that he will reappear with Eliai 
the prophet on the second coming of Jesus 
Christ. The Mehdavi or Ghair Mehdi. are 


MEHMANDAR. 

not a race but a small mahomedan sect, 
though mostly Pathans, who believe that a 
religious man, who was born in Jonepur 
in the 16 th century was Mehdi, or the pro¬ 
phet Elias on his second coming, and they are 
styled Gliair or “without” Mehdi, because 
he has, in their belief, come and gone. Her* 
Jdofi (ianoond-Islam. 

MEHIDPUR, battle fought on.the 21st 
December 1817. See Mahratta Governments 
in India. Statistics of Battles. 

MEHINTELAI, “ the Mountain without 
fear,” in Ceylon, is a precipitous rock about 
seven or eight miles to the north-east of 
Anarajapoora, but connected with the an¬ 
cient city in the time of the kings by one 
continuous street, along which were conduct¬ 
ed the solemn processions of the bud’hist 
priests. Tlie ascent to the summit is effect¬ 
ed by a series of stone steps, about two thou¬ 
sand in number, winding past the ruins of 
former buildings, temples, dagobas, and 
shrines; and on the loftiest peak, which com¬ 
mands a view over the forest country be¬ 
neath to the very verge of the horizon, there 
exists one of those prodigious structures of 
brickwork, under which is deposited a saint¬ 
ed relic of Buddha-—a hair which grew on a 
mole between his eyebrows. With such 
veneration have the Singhalese been accus¬ 
tomed to regard this sacred mountain, that 
every ernghas some tradition, and every rock 
has been scarped into sites for religious 
buildings, amidst, the ruins of which are to 
bo traced the fragments of broken statues, 
and inscriptions in the Nagari character, the 
most ancient in which the dialect of Pali lias 
been written. The ruins of Anarajapoora, 
form one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the grand panorama which is beheld from 
Mehinlelai. They cover an extent of ground 
equal to sixteen miles square, once surround¬ 
ed by a wall sixty-fonr miles in circum¬ 
ference. The city is to be found on the map 
of Ptolemy, in its proper site and ancient 
name, Anurogramraum.— Tennent^s Christi¬ 
anity in. Ceylon^ p, 386. 

MEtIL. Ger. Mesl. 

MEHMAN, a mahomedan sect, numerous 
about Hyderabad, Sehwan and Kurrachi. 
They are largely engaged in trade, and are 
a quiet race. They are converts to moba- 
raedanism. See Mahman. 

MEHMANDAR, from the Persian word 
“ mebman” a guest, means a host, but is the 
term applied to a person appointed on the 
part of government to attend upon, and sup¬ 
ply the wants of strangers, while travelling 
through the country. This custom is most 
particularly observed towards all ambassa¬ 
dors from foreign powers. The provision 
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METN. 


tliu« furnished is called soorsst; and it forms 
one of the most grievous parts of the saade* 
rat, or irregular taxes; for it is claimed not 
only by strangers, but by all great men, or 
messengers travelling on the part of the 
king, and is levied with extreme severity. 

Usually on his arrival at a town or village, 
the mehmandar sends for the mayor, the Ket- 
Kbuda, to whom he briefly gives liis orders 
to furnish the articles required, and, by way 
of commencement, instals himself in the 
best bouse in the place; he then proceeds to 
the mosque or piincipal square .—Ferrier 
Journ.f pp. 47. Fraser's Journ. into Khurasan^ 

p. 88. 

MEHMODEH, Hind. Convolvulus scam- 
monia, Linn, 

ME HM A SANT, a Baluch tribe who have 
branches in Seistan, and the hills of Luris- 
tan. 

MEHNDI, Hind. Lawsonia alba, the hen¬ 
na of the Persians, an important dye-stufl‘, 
and the distilled water of its flowers is nsed 
as a perfume. Tlio mahomedan women in 
Asia use the shoots for dying their nails red, 
and the manes and tails of horses are also 
stained red in the same manner. The soles 
of the feet also are stained with the red 
juice of the Mehndi. Mehndi is also a 
term applied to ElshoUzla polystacliya. Jan- 
gli mehndi, is Ammannia auriculata, Vila- 
yati mehndi, is Myrtus communis. 

MEHRA a forest in Hazar#from which 
the following timbers were sent to the Ex¬ 
hibition of 1862. 


Walnut. Jug! an 8 

Toon. Cedrela 

Bear. Finns longifolia 

Ash. Fr.Hxinus 

Rren. Quercus 

Yew 

Kayau 

Fir Pinu8 longifolia 
Kalanatb. Cerasus 


OHvg 

Biiroongi 

Umloke 

M u1berry 

Loon. Pynis 

Kungnr or Kukker. 

FruxinuB. 

Dear or Deodar. 
Cedrus deodara. 


MEHRA WUN, A brother of Ravan, who, 
in the war of Lanka, by a surprise, took Ra¬ 
ma and Lakahmana prisoners, and carried 
them to Patala (or hell), from whence they 
were released by Hanuinan as they were 
to be sacrificed. 

MEHTAR, Hind. Bhangar bij. 

MEHTAR, Hind. Mar. a hereditary vil¬ 
lage officer. A man who follows the lowest 
menial offices, a sweeper, a scavenger. The 
term originally means a prince, and is used 
ironically. In Cuttack, the mehtar is some¬ 
times a slave. 

MBHUNT, a commander of the ascetic 
warriors of Mewar, the chief monk or abbot 
of a hindu monastery properly Mahunt. 

MEI, Pers. Wine. 

MEIACOSHEMA orMadjicosema islands. 


a group on the east coast of Formosa, lying 
between 24® 4 and 25® 6 N. and )22® 
521 and 125® HO E. the western islands are 
named Kou-mi, Koo-kien-san and Pa-tching- 
san, find the island of 1 y-pin-san lies on its 
eastern edge.— Horshurgh. See India. 

MEIDZ, P »L. Copper. 

MRl-THEI-LEI, the valley of Munipore is 
calle^l by the Mtinniporee people Meitheilbi 
pak. The Burmese call it Ka-the, the Benga¬ 
lees Moghii, and Assamese Mckle. The area 
of the wholeMunnipur territory is about 7,000 
square miles, and that of the cential valley 
about 650. Much of the valley is at all sea¬ 
sons covered with water. It seems indeed at 
one time to have formed a large lake, end 
the piece of water in the south called the 
Logtak, Appears to be the unfilled bub rapid¬ 
ly filling, remnant of it. Prom the most cre¬ 
dible traditions, the valley appears original¬ 
ly to have been occupied by several tribes, 
the principal of which were named Koomul, 
Looang, Mnio.ng and Meithi, all of whom 
came fl*om different directions, For a time, 
tlie Koomul appears to have been the most 
powerful, and after its declension, the Moir- 
ang tribe. Of the population, composed of 
different classes, the principal is the Meithei, 
next the Poongnai, after whom the Teng kul, 
the Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and Mussul¬ 
man. The Meithei population is divided into 
four parfs called “ Punnah,’’which are de¬ 
signated in the order of their seniority “ Ka- 
phum,'' “ Lai phurn,” “ Ahnlloop'' and “Ni- 
liaroop.” The Loee population consists of 
people who pay tribute, and is considered so 
inferior that the name Mei-tlieis not given to 
it. The marshes of the south in the vicinity 
of the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents of 
a formidable size, and the whole valley of 
Mnimipore is much infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active 
and bold, as the Tanglei. It is fond of as¬ 
cending bamboos, along the branches of 
which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordinary 
height upon the object of its anger. Its bite 
is sahl to be mortal. This, added to its great 
activity and fierceness mskes the Tanglei an 
object of much terror.— McCulloch's Records 
Government of IndicOf Foreign Department^ 
p. 103. See Khutri. 

MEIH TAOU, a group of islands in the 
Gulf of Pc-tche-lee. 

ME I-JIN, Chin. A matebmaker, a go be¬ 
tween, a middle-man. 

MBl-KWE—HWA, Chin. Rose. 
MBILAZZO DI ZUCCHERO, It. Mo- 

MBIL DE AZUCAR, Sp. Molasses. ■ ' 
MEIN, Tam. Fish. 
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MEIKONG. 

MBINAM, a river which disembogues in¬ 
to the Gulf of SiMm. The area of the valley 
of the Meinam has been estimated by some 
authorities at about 12,000 square miles, but 
this extent probably embraces only that al¬ 
luvial portion of the soil which is visited by 
the annual inundations. The Meinam has 
its source in the mountains of Yunnan in 
China, at a distance of about 800 miles 
from its month. It receives many tributa¬ 
ries in its course, divides itself after receiv¬ 
ing the waters of the Phitsalok branch, and 
again unites above Bangkok, where, with a 
depth of from six to eight fathoms, it rolls 
its magnificent tide into the Gulf of Siam. 
Menam in Siamese is a generic name for 
river j and is one of the names of the Bangkok 
river another meaning given, however, is 
mother of waters. The true name of the 
Bangkok river is * Meoam Chan Phya,* but 
it has become obsolete. At the present 
time, the river is only navigable to a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty leagues. It disem¬ 
bogues ifself througli its three months at the 
head of the Gulf of Siam, after a course of 
nearly eight hundred miles.— Bowring's 
Siam, Vol. I, p. 1—10. 

MEINDRAO. See Khutri. 

' MBIN-GA, Burm. Cynometra, species. 

MBINI, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

MBISAKSHI, Hind. Tam. Arnyris com¬ 
miphora. Its gum, is the bdellium. 

MEIKONG. A large river which flows 
through the eastern side of Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia. It is said to be more than 2,200 
miles long, but much interrupted by shal¬ 
lows and sand banks at its mouth. In the 
Lusiad it is noticed thus; 

See thro’ Cambodia Meikon’s river goes, 

Well named the Captain of tho waters, while 

So many a summer tributary flows 

To spread its floods upou the sands, as Nile 

Inundates its green banks. 

In the Irawadi and Meikong bnsiiis, there 
are remnants of tribes strongly distinguished 
from the predominant races and tending, 
with the evidence of language, to show that 
the ethnic history of Ultra-India is very an¬ 
cient and has undergone repeated revolu¬ 
tions. One of the most remarkable is the 
Ka-Kyen. They are described as being in 
their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
different from the surrounding Shan, Bur¬ 
mese and Chinese races. The Moi or 
Ka-moi, on the opposite side of the Mekong, 
are said to be black savages, with negro fea¬ 
tures. They occupy the broad expansion of 
the Anam chain towards Kamboja, and ap¬ 
pear to extend northwards along these 
mountains, marching with the Lau on the 
westward. The Kambojans style them Kha- 


MEKRAK 

men.. They are the Ko-men of Leyden and 
the Khamen of Gutzlaff. On the same side 
of the Meikong basin, but towards the sea, 
between II and 12^ N. L. a hill tribe, 
called Chong, preserve more of the ancient 
Australo-Tamulian character than tlie sur¬ 
rounding tribes. In the Chong, the hair, 
instead of being stiff or harsh as in the 
Mongolian, ^’ibetan and prevalent Ultra- 
iiidiari and Malaya-Polynesian races, is com¬ 
paratively soft, the features are much more 
prominent and the beard is fuller.— Bowring's 
Siam, Vol. IL p. 28. Mr. Logan in the Journ. 
Inti. Archip. See India, Karen, Kaku, Kakua, 
Kho, Kambogia. 

MEKADO, the spiritual ruler of Japan. 

MEKANADA, Sans. Araarantua campes- 
tris. 

MEKHUN. Beno. also Mekhun-shirin 
Hind. Canavalia gladiata.—D. G. 

MEKKA. See Mecca. Somal; Beer-us- 
Soinal. 

MEKKAH SABZAH. Duk. Balm. Meli.s- 
.sa officinalis, var. 

MEK-LEN, Burm. Garcinia speciosa, 
Wall. 

Pa-gyay thoing, Burm. | Pa-ra-wa, Burm. 

MEKJIAN, a province of Beluchi.stan 
diversified by mountain and desert, stretch¬ 
ing westward along the coast. It is the 
ancient Gedrosia and it extends along the 
Indian 0(;eaiu from Cape Jask to tho borders 
of Sindh whwh bounds it on the east: on the 
West and IST. W., it has Kerman ; and on the 
North, Seistan and Arokaje. Alexander the 
Great, after his conqiiests in N. W. India, 
returned through this province; and the 
suffering of his army from want of water 
and provi.sions, gives us a most disadvan¬ 
tageous idea of the country, which has been 
represented as unfertile and full of deserts. 
There are, in Mekran, cyclopean structures 
raised by some unknown prior race. They 
are called Ghorbasta or Ghorband and bear 
a resemblance to the cyclopean remains of 
Europe. They are built across ravines to 
form tanks and on the declivities of moun¬ 
tains to distribute the water. They have 
been constructed by an agricultural race who, 
on entering it, had forseen that the country 
would not otherwise support them and the 
race is supposed by Dr. Cook to have beeu 
Pelasgi or a people with kindred habits. 
Arrian says that the fishermen on the 
coast of Gedrosia lived in small huts, whose 
walls were composed of sea-shells piled upon 
each other, and their roofs of fish bones, the 
back bones serving instead of rafters. 

The present population of Mekran is 
formed of many different tribes and inde¬ 
pendent chiefs of which the Baluch are the 
12 . 



MELALEUCON CAJAPUTI. 
most numerous : a middle sized race of men, 
spare muscular, and active, and armecjl with 
a matchlock, sword, shield, and dagger. 
The common language of the country is a 
corrupt Persian, mixed with Sindi, and the 
generality of the Baluch are mahomedans 
of the sunni persuasion. Those of the 
centre countries reside mostly in towns ; 
those of t}>e lower countries are scattered 
over the plains, in hamlets of eight or ten 
Imts, built of the branches of the palm, and 
covered with mats ; but the Narhiii race of 
Bunpore live in tents of black hair, and 
remove from place to place, as their flocks 
or agriculture require their attention. The 
women of Mekran arc treated in a different 
light from those of most other mahoniedan 
countries, being allowed to aj^pear indiscri¬ 
minately in public. 

Mekran is sometimes called Kej also 
called Kej Mekran. It is now inhabited^ 
by many tribes of whom the Giichki is the 
most ^umerous, but about half the popula¬ 
tion is of a sect of mahomedans called Zig- 
gar. The maritime and fishing population 
of the little ports on the coast of Mekran I 
from Sanmiani to Charbai, are denominated | 
Med, and comprise four divisions, the Guz- i 
bur, Hormari, Jellarzai, and Chelmar-zai.— 
Kinneir's Oeor/raphical Memoir^ p, 202, 204. 
See India, Kattiyawar, Kelut, Kerman, Med, 
Volcanoes. 

MEL, Lat, Honey. 

MEliA, Hind, a fair. 

MELACOTOGNA, It. Quince seed. 

MELALEUCA (from black, and 

A<uK<fs, white), a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Myrtacea). Tho species are 
trees or shrubs perfectly sessile. 

MELALEUCON CAJUPUTI, Maton. 

Melaleueou minor, Smith 1 Arbor alba major. 

Arbor alba. | 

Thit-tha hpu tshi, Burm. Daun Kitsjil— Malay? 
Cajeput tree, Kng. Kaiapntih, Malay. 

Kaya-puteh, Hind. 

Tho oil. 

Kayu-pateh*ka-tel, Hind. I Kayn-puteh-tailam, Tam. 
Kayn puteh miniak, Mal. | 

This tree is found in Amboyna, Ceram, 
Celebes, and Sumatra. The Malays give the 
name of Kaya-puteh both to M, cajuputi and 
M. leucadendron but M. cajuputi is also 
called Dann Catsjil in Malay. It is a small 
tree with an erect but crooked stem covered 
with thick, rather soft, light-coloured bark ; 
branches scattered, with slender twigs which 
droop like those of the weeping w'illow. It 
is a native of the Molucca Islands, espe¬ 
cially of Boerou, Manipe and of the S. of 
Borneo. The leaves are collected on a warm 
dry day in autumn, and placed in dry sacks, | 
ixL which they become heated and moist. | 


MBLANITB. 

They are then cut iu pieces, macerated in 
water for a night, and then distilled. Two 
sackfuls of the leaves yield only about 3 
drachms of the oil. This is clear and limpid, 
of a light green colour, very volatile, diffus¬ 
ing a powerful odour, having a warm aro¬ 
matic taste, something resembling that of 
camphor, followed by a sense of coolness. 
Sp. Gr. 0*914 to 0*927; soluble in alcohol. 
It boils at 343®. When distilled with water, 
a light and colourless oil first comes over, 
and then a green-coloured and denser oil, 
which, with less odour, is more acrid. It is 
sometimes adulterated with the oils of rose¬ 
mary and of camphor; it is diffusible, 
stimulant, antispasmodic ; and is used exter¬ 
nally in rheumatism. As a cure I'or cholera, 
oil of Peppermint is as useful. Cajuputi 
oil, appear.^ to have been known only since 
the time of Jlurnphius, who describes two 
trees, viz. Arbor alba ma-jor, and Arbor 
alba minor. In 1798, Mr. Smith, of the Cal¬ 
cutta Botanic Garden, was sent to the Mo¬ 
lucca Islands to obtain the true sort of 
Cayaputi plant. He obtained several, which 
were introduced into tife above garden, and 
have since been distributed all over India, 
and it is able to stand the cold of N. W. 
India, probably owing to the thickness of its 
bark. Mr. S. sent specimens to England 
where they were ascertained by Dr. Maton 
to be those of the second kind, and named 
Melaleuca cajaputi a name which Dr. J. E. 
Smith afterwards changed to M. minor. The 
other species obtained by Mr. Smith in 1798, 
also called Cayapnti by the Malays is the M. 
leucadendron, of which tho leaves are larger, 
rnoro falcate, 5-nerved, and smooth, but 
possess little or no fragrance, and are not 
known to yield any of this celebrated vola¬ 
tile oil. Tlie Melaleucon esjuputi, is indi¬ 
genous in the Karen fore-sts of tho southern 
provinces of Tenasserim but Dr. Mason has 
nob observed it north of the valley of the 
Palouk river in latitude about 13®. Roxburgh 
asserts that M. Leucadendron, L. a tree of 
the Moluc^cas, with small white flowers, 
possesses little or no fragrance in its leaves, 
and that it is seldom or never used for the 
distillation of the oil which is used in the 
European markets.— Royle, Crawfurdt Mor^ 
rison Com. Vase. p. 9. Royle Materia Indica, 
O^Shaufjhnessy Vwpensary. Roxh* Flor, In- 
dica^ Tenasitemn, Voigt, p. 45. 

MELAM PALLAM, Tam. Cncumis melo. 

MELANESIAN a race which have frizzle 
hair: the Malaysians have straight hair.— 
BieJemorey 117. See India, Polynesia. 

MBLANERPES. See Picid®. 

MELANIA a genus of Molluscs. 

MELANITE. See Garnet. 



MELANOHRH^A USITATISSIMA. 
;MELAN-KUA, Maleal. Keempferia ro¬ 
tunda.— Linn. 


MELANORRH^A USITATISSIMA, 


Wall. 

Theet-see. Burm 

Theet'8ee*yaing „ 
Varnish tree Eng. 

Burmese varnish tree ,, 


Theefc see Eng. 

Lignutn vitse of Pegu. 
Kheu of M UNIPUR. 


This tree grows from Miinipur southward 
to Tavoy. It was first seen near Prome, 
but is found in different parts of Burmah 
and along the coast from Tenasserim to Ta- 
voy, extending from the latter in 14® to 25® 
N. lat., and Dr. Waliich has identified it 
with the Kheu or Varnish-tree of Muni poor, 
bordering on the north-east frontier districts 
of Silhet and Tipperah.lt grows,especially,at 
Kubbu, au extensive valley elevated about 
500 feet above the plains of Bengal, and 200 
miles from the nearest seashore and it at- I 
tains its greatest size there, some of the trees 
liaving clear stems of 42 feet to the first , 
braricb, with a circumference near the 
ground of 13 feet. It forms extensive forcsU, ] 
and is associated with the two staple timber 
trees of continental India-, teak and saul, 
Tectona graudis and Shorea robusta, especi¬ 
ally the hitter, and also with the gigantic 
Wood-oil tree, a species of Dipterocarpus. It 
is in full foliage during the rainy season, 
which lasts for five months from the middle 
of May until the end of October. It is rare 
in the Irawadi valley, but common in the 
forests east of the Sitang river, particularly 
south-east of Sitang town. It i.s very com¬ 
mon above the parallel of Tounghoo and 
grows there to a girth of six feet and it is 
plentiful in the Tounghoo and Pronie forests 
especially in the former. Dr. Mason says, 
the celebrated Burmese black varnish tree, 
whi<!h is used to lacquer boxes, is cultivated 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, but he never 
flaw it growing spoutaneously.It is found very 
abundaut'in Amherst province, and grows 
in Tavoy and Mergui. Captain Dance says 
that its inaximflm girth is certainly 3 and 
flflid to be 4 or 5 cubits and maximum length 
certainly 20 and said to be 30 feet; and Dr. 
Brandis tells us that, in a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 30 feet and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 
feet. Its wood is the Lignum vitae of Pegu, 
and is of a dark red color, or a dark brown, 
dense structure, and of particularly fine 
.close grain. Of extreme closeness of grain 
find density of structure, it has a specific 
gravity so great, that it serves iii place 
of iron as anchors for native boats. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 64 , but it is not brought to 
Moulmein so heavy as Dr. McClelland des- 
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cribea it. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is very strong, durable, hard and tough, it 
is found to answer well for cogs of machin¬ 
ery and is used by the Burmese for tool 
helves and the stocks of their wooden au- 
chnra, <fec., for, the anchors of Burmese 
boats are always of wood to which stones are 
lashed, the flakes being of Pyeng Khado 
and the stocks of Theetsee or of some other 
heavy wood. Its great hardness and weight 
prevent its being employed in house build¬ 
ing ; but, it would answer for sheaves or 
block-pulleys and other purposes connected 
with machinery, where great strength and 
density are required. It is therefore recom¬ 
mended for handles of tools, also of sheave 
blocks, for machinery generally, for railway 
sleepers, for gun stocks, for rammer heads, 
and for helves, in short for all purposes 
where a strong yet not very heavy wood is 
useful. It exudes a black gum which repels 
ants, and is used by the Burmese as a var¬ 
nish. At Prome a considerable quantity of 
tills varnish is extracted but very fittle at 
Martaban. It is collected by inserting a 
pointed joint of a bamboo, which is closed at 
the other end, into wounds made in the trunk 
and principal boughs, which are removed 
after 24 or 48 hours and their contents, 
which rarely exceed a quarter of an ounce, 
emptied into a basket made of bamboo and 
rattan previously varnished over. The col¬ 
lecting season lasts from January to April. 
In its pure state it is sold at Prome at about 
Is. (jd. tor about Sf lbs. avoirdupois. This 
oil is obtained from a largo tree, formerly 
common in the hills of this district. The 
oil is obtained by cutting a hole in the tree, 
about 3 feet from the ground, tlie cut being 
about 4 to 5 inches deep into the trunk of the 
tree. The base is hollowed out to retain the 
oil. The whole of the liollow is cleared 
with fire, without which no oil exudes ; after 
it is cleared the oil exudes, and is collected 
in the hollow at the base, and removed at 
intervals. The oil is thus extracted year 
after year, and sometimes there are two or 
three holes in the same tree, while the tree 
does not die. The oil is allowed to settle 
on which the clear part separates fijpm a 
thick portion, which is called the *gind.* 
If a growing tree is cut down and out tp 
pieces, the oil exudes and concretesthe 
stem and end of the pieces, very much re¬ 
sembling camphor, with an aromatic srtkpil 
also. It is said that the tree yields fronts 
to 6 mannds yearly, t. e. 240 to 400 lbs., and 
the same tree will yield oil for several years. 
It is a good balsamic medicine, and is very 
generally used as a substitute fur copaiba; 
but it would be more valuable as a var- 
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MELASTOMACK^. ^ 
nish : ifc is a preservative to wood to wliicb 
it gives, with little trouble of application, 
a fine surface and polisli, it becomes, how¬ 
ever, white and milky if exposed to wet. It 
can be had at Chittagong iu large quantities 
at 10 Rs. per maiiiui. It is procurable in 
great quaiitities from Muiiipoor, where it is 
used for paying river-craft and for viirnish- 
ing vessels designed to contain liquids. Tlie 
drug is convoyed to Si 1 bet for sale by the 
merchants who come down annually with 
horses and other objects of trade. In Ibiv- 
niali, almost every article of household fur¬ 
niture intended to contain either solid or 
liquid food is ]ac([uorcd by moans of il. Tin? 
process consists in first coating the article 
with a layer of pounded calcined bones, 
after which the varnish is laid on thinly, 
either in its pure state or variously coloured. 
The most difllcult part consists in the dry¬ 
ing. Ifc is also much employed in tlio process 
of gilding ; the surface, being first besmear¬ 
ed with this varnish, has then tho gold loaf 
immediately applied to it. Einally, the 
beautiful Pali writing of tho Jbirmose on 
ivory, palm-leaves or metal, is entirely done 
with this varnish in its native arid pure 
state.— AriilUry Iicoords with report of vhkhIh 
hy Cujjtains Shnjjson and Bahinytoa^ <Jaf.e<l 
3[(>'ulmeiu2oth May iSPi. Votyt^ ynotioxj Wal- 
lichf PL As. liar. p. 9, 11 (tnd 12. Drs. 
McClelland^ Jhos’aa, and Brandis, Cal. Cal. 
Plx, I8b2, Captain. Dan<w, Ruylo. III. Jliin. Hot. 

MELANTHACE/E, U.^Br. Tim Colchi- 
cum Tribe of plants, of 6 gen, 11 sp, viz. 
1 Tofieldia; 3 Anguiliaria; I Ledubonvia; 
1 Tricyrtis; 7 JJispornm ; Drapiezia.— Voiyl. 

MFCEANTHFaSA EIJAMNOIDES, Ueh. 

Phyllauthua vitis Ickua I Pliyllaiithiia rlianinoides 
lloxii. ( 11KT'/.. 

Sui’Qsaruiii Hind. | Pavala pula Tam, 

This shrub grows on tho Coromandel 
Coast, and it has an attractive appearance 
from its bright red fruits, which arc used 
medicinally. 

MELANTHESA TURBINATA, K. W. 

P. tuvbiuatuy, Ro.vb. | Phyllaiithus «imsianus, WqiU. 

Perin-Ncrnai, Maleal. 

A,shrub of fcho p(3niiisnla of India where it 
is employed iu medicine. 

MELARANCE, It. Orange. Citrus aur- 
antiurn, Linn. 

MELASSES, Fr. Melasso, Port, Mo- 
lasses. 

MELASTOMACEA3.>~D. Don, A na¬ 
tural order of plants of 6 genera, 7 species, 
viz. 2 Melastoma; 1 Oshcckia : 1 Arfchrp- 
stemma ; I Oxyspora ; I Mcdinilla , 1 Sonc- 
rila. The Jilclastomads art; an extensive 
natural order ol poiypcialous e.xogenous 


MELEAGRINA MAIIGARITIFERA. 

plants nearly related to Myrtaceo). — 

Cyc. Voiyl. 

iAlELASlT)A[A ASPERUM, Linn, liheed. 
Syn. of Osbeckia aspera. Blam. 

MELASTOMA MALABATHRICUM.— 
Linn. 

j\Iyoet-Pyab PiiiiM. I Jfalabar inolasfcoma, 

Buro.phutiko, Bicno. ] Kadali, MAIiBAlf. 

This shrub grows in tho Moluccas, Su¬ 
matra, Cochin-China, Malay Islands, iii botli 
peninsulas of tiidia, in Orissa, Jollasorc, Khas- 
sya inountainH and Nepal, lls tlowors aro 
lai’ge and red; and it fruits t.lio whole year. 
Us fruit, i.s edible and is also oirqiloyed for 
a purple dye to cotton cloths. It i.s one 
of the Black-Dye Plants of Asia,. Tho blos- 
.soms of the shoe-tlovvcr plant aro used by tho 
Chinese to dye leatlicr black, the juice of the 
cashew-fcreo gives a black to linen, and the 
fruit of this mclastoma afibrtls a black dye. 
In the IVmasscrim Pj'ovinces, this species of 
mclastoma with large gaudy purple petals, 
and long yellow stamens, is acommou weed. 
Us calyx opens like a lid, and bears a fruit 
whitdi in taste ami flavour strongly re¬ 
sembles tlio blackberry of tcmpi.nalo regions, 
III Bengal tho .same plant is cultivated as a 
garden flower, but it does not compare vvitli 
tho wild plant of Teuassorim.— 'liuxh, Mason, 
Vaiyl. W III. 

MEliE. It. Honey. 

HEIjEA. Gk. Apj)lo. 

MEfil AOE/EAuss. Tho Bend tree Tribe of 
plants with 1 7 genera, 2d species, viz. I Qui- 
visia ; 1 Munronia; 4 Media ; 1 Azadirachfa ; 
2 Malli'a,; 3 Anioora ; 1 Milnoa; 1 VVaisura; 
I Momxjyclis; 1 Spluerosacmo; 1 Dyso.xy- 
liini ; 2 Epicharis; I Sandoriciirn ,* I Lan- 
sium; 2 Hoynea; 1 Xylocarpiis; 2 Aglaia. 
— Voiiit. 

MELEAOEA WIGHTIANA, Wall. Syn. 
of Amoora rohituka.- -lU ami A. 

MELEAGUINA MAUG AHLTIFERA, 
Larn. Tho Pearl oyster furnishes tho finost 
pearls and finest nacre : when seereteil iu 
the globular form it is the pearl; when on tiio 
inner walls of tho sliell, tlio nacre. Tho pearl 
oyster is met witli in the Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast, the Japanese and American 
seas, oil the shores of California and near 
tho islands of the South seas, Bay of Bengal, 
Gulf of Meimar, Ceylon, and near tho moutU 
of the Indus. Pearls aro said to be artifi¬ 
cially produced by the Cliiuoso introducing 
beneath tho man Mo a grain of sand around 
which tho nacrous substance is thrown. The 
yield of the Ceylon pearl fisheries, was 
180 L £120,000 

1707 £ Mi,000 

1708 £107,000 



MELEAGaiNA MAIiaAHrnFERA. 


MELIA AZEDARACH, 


--“Tlie Pearl fisliorics of Japan, Pe^^n‘a, &c. are 
valued at £800,000. hi all those countries 
the pearl fishery forms an important industry. 

The oyster hanks off the island of Bahrein 
produced £240,000 and those off* Arabia 
£350,000. The pearl mussel multiplies b}" 
means of what is technically called spat or 
spawn, which is_thrown out in some ye.ars 
in j^^reat quantities, perhaps similar to the edi¬ 
ble oyster of Britain which threw much spat 
in 1849, and not again until IBOO and not 
again up, at least to 1800. The “ spat” floats 
in and on tlie water and attaclics itself to 
anytliing with which it comes in (tontaitt, at¬ 
taining it is said the size of a shilling in six 
months. In its seventh yc^ar the pearl musstd 
attains its maturity as a ])earl pi-odnccr, 
pearls obtained from a seven 3 ’ea.r 7 nu.‘'Hel 
being of double the value of t ho.se (Vom one of 
six years of ago. In mussels uruhn* 4 years, 
the pearls are not of any mercantile value 
and after 7 Joars the pearls deteriorate. 
Those from mussels of about 4 years old 
have a yellow tinge and the older kinds a 
pinky hue, hut ]Kiarls of a, rod and even bhutk 
as also with other colours arc also met with : 
the Baghdad dealers prefer the round white 
pearl. Those of Bombay esteem pearls of a 
yellow hue and perfect splierieity while 
other nations choose the gems with a rich 
pink colour. There scanu reasons to believe 
that the pearl mussel spat is migratory, 
forming colonies at places remote from the 
])arent bod. Between the years 1732 and 
1 74G, there was little jicarl fishing at Ceylon 
and there were long suspensions botweenl 7 G 8 
and 1796 ; between 1820 and 1828; and 
betwecu 1837 and 1854 and during iho last j 
period the expenses were covered. Tlie late 
Br. Kelaart is slated to iiave been of o[>inion 
that the molluscs ore capable of leaving their 
shells. In the Persian Gulf, the pi^arl 
banks extend three hundred miles in a 
straight line and the best beds are level 
and of white sand, overlying the coral 
in clear water and any mixture of mud or 
earthy substance with the sand i.s considered 
to bo detrimental to the pearl mollusc. In 
the Persian Gulf, there is both a spring and 
a summer fishery and as many as 5,000 boats 
will assemble from Bahrein nnd the islands 
and continue fishing from April to Sopteni- 
bor. The amount of money derived from the 
pearl fislierios of the Persian Gulf, has been 
estimated at £400,000, The net revenue | 
from that of Ceylon, from 1828 to 1837 was ; 
£227,131. Each boat is manned with a crew 
of 23 persons, 10 of whom arc divers, two 
divers to each stone, of which there are 5 in 
the boat. When lisliing for Government or 
for a speculiitorj those receive three fourths 


I of all the produce .—Cornliill Magazine 
\ August, 1860. 

MELEAGEIS GALLOPAVO, See Pavo 
Japonensis. 

MELEAGRIS MEXICANA, is the wild 
turkey of Mexico. It hatl been domesticat¬ 
ed by the people of America before the dis¬ 
covery of tluit continent, and from it the do¬ 
mestic breed.s have been derived. But tbo 
other wild species of America crosses with 
it. English turkeys are smaller than either 
wild speeies. The better known breeds are 
the Norfolks, Suffolks, white and copper 
c<7lonred, or Cambridge. In India the breed 
of turk(i 3 \s lias greatly degenerated in size, is 
wliolly incapable of rising on the wing, is of 
a l>lack colour and its long pendulous ap¬ 
pendages on the beak are enormously deve¬ 
loped.— Darwin, Species. 

MELEGUETTA PEPPER, See Carda¬ 
mom. 

MEIjEXCHA, Beng, Icheemum aristatum. 
MEEKS COLLARIS ? 

albo-pularis? Blyth. I A. isonyr, Hodg. 

Arctony.x col laris, Cuv. j 

Jcclian Badger Eng. | Bhalu Soor Hind. 

Bear Pig ,, ( 

See Mammalin. 

MEFjH, Akau. properly malh salt. ' 

AlELTAOEyE, Tlie b(;ad-trce tribe of 

plants, of which there are 32 species in the 
I E, Indies, 24 in .lava, 4 in the Moluccas, 

I 4 in Assam, 4 in the Khnssya, 4 in Nepal and 
j tlie rest in the wo l*eninsulas of India, in 
j Ceylon, Sumatra and Bengal. The species 
of the order liavo bitter, tonic, and astringent 
qualities and in some non-Indian species so 
strongly developed as to be dangerous. The 
only Indian species likely to bo dangerous, 
is tlie Azadiraehtalndica, the bark of wideb is 
nsedin fever, and the oilof itsseedsexternally, 

, tlie pulpy fruit of the Lanseh is esteemed iu 
the I ndian Achipelago ; and that of Milnea 
odiilis is eaten in Silhet where it seems to re- 
semlile fclio litchi and lougan of China,'— 
J^'ol'/t. Oraivfurd. 

MEEIA AZADIUACTA, Linn. Syn. of 
A//idiraelita ludiea. Ad. Jus. W. and A. 

MELI.A AZEDAUACH, Linn.; D. 0. 
Jioxb. ^ IP. Ic. 

Kaohen ? or Jok of Bf:.\s. Nim Hind & Mahr. 
BavoiiJi or Bayvoua Cax. Bakain „ 

Lilac or J}ead troo E.vo. Male vcinpu Tam. 

IVrsian lil.ac „ | Vopa Manu Tel. 

Corninoii bt'ad tree „ Turka vopa „ 

Pritlo of ludia Eng. Seed llab-aUban „ 

Pick Hind ? 

Flowers. 

Nimkapbul. Dux. j Vaypa puvvu. Tkl. 

Vayjmin pu] Tam. j 

This .species grows in Syria, the north of 




MELILOTUS ARBOREA 
India and in China. It has small white fra¬ 
grant flowers, externally lilac at top, and 
when in flower it has some resemblance to the 
lilac, and its flowers arc very fragrant. It 
flowers during the hot season and thrives 
luxuriantly.— ]J7*s^ Eo.vh. Foigt, O'Shaugh^ 
7iessy, Wight, Gibson imd Cleghorn, Mng, Cyc. 
MEL.IA BUKAYUN, RoyZe. 

M. sempervirens, Roxh, 

Ban Ara«. Darakht-i-azad Tpus. 

Maha-nimbah, Hind. Ka-nia-kha BintM. 

Bukayun ,, Persian lilac Kno. 

Dvck ? of Kagiian. Pride of China „ 

Everj^recn Bead treePNG. „ India „ 

Bakayun Peks. 

A tree of Nepal, Kamaon, and Persia, wif.h 
small, fragrant lilac coloured flowers. It 

fruits all the year. It is common in tho 
Panjal) and in the less elevated villages of 
Afghanistan and up to 5000 and 6000 feet on 
tlic Himalaya. Below Chnmba, up to 2800 
feet, trees witli 12 or 14 feet of girth may bo 
obtained. The wood is yellowish, soft, 
brittle and weak, but is bitter and not sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of ins(’cts. It is a smaller 
tree than the M. azedarach—It as is also 
tlio large deciduous variety, is common at 
Ajmcer, whore it is is the chief tree in corn- 
pouiids, being very ornamental when in , 
blossom, and odoriferous.— Br. L. Stowart, ! 
p. 33. O'Shaughnessif, p. 233-241. Geid, \ 
Med, Top,p. 193. hoxh. VoU/t. 133. : 

MELIA COMPOSITA, WUIde. j 

Molia snporba, Roxh.,Fl. £nd. | Neonibara Mahh, i 

A tree of ^Mysore, found near the Parr 
gliat, not uncommon in tbo Konkan jun¬ 
gles, and seen occasionally in Guzerat. Its 
wood is of good (junlity, but inferior in 
strength and dura])ility to that of Azadi-) 
rachta Indica. The common or mountain' 
neom is used in making frames for native 
drums.— Dr. Gibson. 

MELT A ROBUSTA, Euxb. A large tree 
of file Konkan, Mysore and Malabar.— Mr. 
Eohde, MSS. 

MELTAPUR, Sec Kabul. 

MELIA TRESSELATA, Eiod. A fish of 
Mauritius. 

MELICOCCA TRIJUGA, Juss. I). C. 
Svn. of Sehleichera trijuga.. ]Villd, 

MELICOTONES of old English books. 
The quince. 

MELICYTUS IRAMIB^LORUS. Tho 
** My hoe’' tree of Now Zealand. Grows 
to the elevation of 25 to 30 feet, but is of 
small circumference. Its wood is heavy and 
is only for obtaining fire by friction.— Bcu- 
nett's Gatherings. 

MEL-ILON, Maleal. Vitex akta.— Roxh. 

MELILOTUS ARBOREA is the Bokhara 
clover. This plant has attracted notice in 


MELOE TELINI. 

Ireland, It is noaily allied to M. Icucantba, 
and therefore not a true clover. It grows so 
freely as to yield in the season five or six 
cuttings of green-herbage, from which, it is 
said, a considerable proportion of strong 
fibre may be obtained; but the Committee of 
the Irish Flax Society state, that the trials 
made in steeping this plant were unsuccess¬ 
ful witli them. Griffith saw largo fields of 
niclilot in the neighbourhood of Ava. Several 
native and foreign speeii^s are grown in 
India, M. arvensis, It.'ilica, leucanthus, offi¬ 
cinalis, parviflora and sulcata. Mason.' Royle^ 
Fib. FL p. 298. See Grasses. 

MELILOTUS OFFtCINALTS, Linn. 

Pai, Burm. I Asporuck ? Hind. 

Common molilot, Exo. j Zirccr Pers, 

.MELTPHAGIDyE. A family of birds 
compri.sing 2 sulvfam. 4 gen. 14 sp. 

MELTPHAGINH<b A sub-family of birds, 
conipribing’ 2 gori. 2 s|). viz. 1 Eutomyza 
cyanoiii.s; 1 Zostorops palpebrosus. 

IMELISSA OFFICINALIS, Linn. 


M. gniveolciiH, Host. 

M. polmln.sa, Opiz. 

Bukliit-ul-tanstum,AKAH 
„ utnijyeh, „ 
Mt.-kka sabza, Dkk. 

Common Ikilm, Enm;. 


INI. oeciileulaliB, Rajini 

M Corsica Host. 

Mountain Balm, Kno. 

Uain tulsi, TTini>. 

f>adi’unjbnyoh,HlND.PKR, 
Parsi cunjankoruy, Tam. 

The balm y.)lant ofEiirope and Central Asia. 

I MELITHREPTUS PACIETCUS or ho- 
I ney seekeer of tho Soutli Sea islands and 
Sandwich Islands. A diadem of its foatbors 
I cost dCl50. 

MELLAGIIOO, Tam. Black pepper ; Pi¬ 
per nigrum. 

MELl.OC.ANNA BAMUSOIDES,Spreno. 
Syn. of Bhoesha rheodii, Kuntil. 

‘ MEI.liOOG HOO, Tam. Wax. 

IVIELLOON, Bunnese defeated hereby the 
British Indian army, 19Lh Ja.ny. 1826. 

MBl.OGHIA CORCHORIFOLIA, Linn. 
Hort, Mal. 

T.sjt‘rou, Ujcka. j Garmka pcindi koora, 

Pooimacoo kcera, Tam. j Tei,. 

Tlio -Miolo of this plant, with tho excep¬ 
tion of the root, boiled in oil, is supposed, on 
tbo Malabar coa.st, to bo an ollica(lions reme¬ 
dy for preventing bad consecpioiux'S from tho 
bite of a water sniikc.— Hortvs Malaharicus, 
part 9th, page 143 in Ahis. Mal. Med. [). 134. 

MELOP], a genus of the order Coleoptera, 
clas.s liisccta. 

MELOE TELINI, Mylabris cLicorc, 
BILstcriiig-boctlc?!; I Telini, HiNUi 

Native blister -fly. | 

It abounds in Bengal, Behar, Hyderabad 

and Oudh ; particularly in the rainy season, 
during which period, almost every wliore it is 
seen feeding on IhtOlovvers of cueurbilaceoici 
plants. Dr. Aiaslic had not mut vyi^jh it iu 
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MELOLONTIUDJFj. 

lower — 7Jr. Horayherger^ p. 307. 

Artis. Mat. Med. p. IIH. 

MKIjOE TUI anthem a, is anotlier spe¬ 
cies ]\Ieloe triant/liema frequently found in 
fields over-run with the Trianthema docan- 
dra Willd. It is now much used, as asafe and 
efficiaciona epispastic. Its i^eculiar qualities 
were discovered by Dr. Adam Uiirt, Super¬ 
intending Surgeon of tlic Ikmgal Establish¬ 
ment, in 1809, who first noticed the insect in 
fields around Muttra; it, however, abounds 
in every part of the Doab, and in the dis¬ 
tricts on the right bank of the Jumna.*— 
Awdie^s Mat. Med. p. Hi 9 7. 

MELOLONTHIDH^, under the name of 
White grub, one of tlio insects injurious to 
colfoe plants, are included the larvm of vari¬ 
ous Melulonthidpo, the Cockchafers of Cey¬ 
lon, which do much harm fo coffee ]»lanta- 
tions, young and old, by eating the roots of 
the trees. Mr. J. L. Gordon of Rambodde 
considei’S the white grub to be l)y fur the 
greatest enemy of the coffee trees which the 
planter has to contend with, as lie never 
knew a slnglo tree recover after their at¬ 
tack and ho adds that they had destroyed, nt 
Rambodde, in two years, between eight,and 
ten thousand trees of fine old coffee. Mr. 
Gordon used to dig up the soil at the foot of 
tho trees and take out such giubs as ho 
could find. 

TJic larva of the moth called Agrostis se- 
getum, is tlic very destructive black grub” 
of tho Ceylon Cofice planters. This ])Ost 
is about an incii long and is most abundant 
from August to October. Tho caterpillar 
lives in tho ground hut comes out i\t night 
to feed, a,nd is vei’}' common and injurious. 
They attack not only coffee tree's, but all 
sorts of vogotnfilos and fiowers and are 
very di'Structivo to gardens and in the field, 
as they ent every thing ihnt is artilicial- 
I 3 ' raised, despising grass and weeds. They 
generally appear only on certain Holds and 
will not go over an estate, 'riie inscad is 
not confined to Ceylon ; its ravages are well 
known in India, at (ho Capo of G(H>d Hope, 
and Europe whore it injures the grain atid 
boot root crops. In Ceylon it only attacks 
young coffee trta'S, gnawing off the bark 
round tho stem just above the ground. 
Where tlie treo.s are very small, they are bit¬ 
ten right off and the tops sometimes partially 
dragged under the ground, where tho grubs 
may easily bo discovered and dislodged. The 
damage which UieyinHictou plantations may 
be estimated when it is nieutionod that Mr. 
Kietner lost through them in one season, in 
certain fields, as inuiiy as twenty-five per 
cent, of the young trees he had put down. 

There are, iu India,. mauy species belong- 


MELOPHUS AIELANICTERIJS. 
ing to the Mclolonthidcous or Cetnnidoons 
genera, interesting to naturalists, and amogsb 
which those soft-bodied insects, Lam- 
piris, Cebrio, Mala chins, &c. are classed. 
Sec Coffee. Coleoptera ; Grub. 

MELON, tinder this English generic 
name, .several vegetable.s urc known, of which 
a, hri(*f moritioii may be made : 

Citrullns cncurbitM, Livn. 

Water melon, Eng. | Turbuza, Hind. 

The water melon is to bo had at the same 
time as, and grown in a similar manner to, 
the Cucumis melo. Tlie seed should always 
he preserved from tlic finest and lichest- 
liavonred fruitj and is better for being three 
or four years old. The green melon is the 
fine.st flavoured, although many of the others 
are very good. The cause of melons grow¬ 
ing finer iu tho .sandy beds of rivers arc attri¬ 
buted to the temperature being more equal 
about the roots than it is in beds in the gar¬ 
den, especially during the night .—liiddelL 
Sec (hicumis also Cucumis melo. 

Cucumis dudaini. 

Quocn Anno’s Pocket Melon, Eng. 

Is a native of Persia, and produces a fruit 
variegated with green and orange, and ob¬ 
long unequal green spots; when full ripe it 
becomes yellow and then whitisli. It lias a 
very fragrant vinous musky smell and a 
wbitisb flaccid insipid pulp. 

Cucumis melo, Linn. 

Musk melcn, Eng. Kliarbnza, Hind, 

Melon, „ Sarda, „ 

Kbarbuj Hind. P.'iliz, ,, 

Native of Jamaica, Persia ? and Kabul ? 
but cultivated lliroughoiit India. The rock, 
green, and musk melons are all sown iu 
the Doccaii at tlio same time, —generally 
ill bods or rivers whore the soil is light 
and sandy, 'fhey are very seldom sown iu 
gardens. The seed is put down iu November, 
three or four seeds together, with as rich ma¬ 
nure as can be procured. Tiie plants must 
not be close together—a distance of from .six 
to eight feet is generally allowed. They 
conic in about March, and continue until the 
rains. In Ronibay they are in season at tho 
same time, and a Bocoud crop is grown dur¬ 
ing the rains: this is not tho case in the Dec- 
can.—Hof/y, Vegdahle Kingdom. Voigt. Hort. 
S n h urh ~ Calm it: O' Sti a 'ugk n essy^ Bc%ig. Disp. 
Uo.i'h. Flor. Ltd. liiddeWs Gardening^ Jajfrct/s 
Hints to Amatenv Gardeners. 

MELON SEED OIL, 

Piteb.a Pusjlmin yennai, Tam. 
i.s obtained from the Cucumis inolo. See 
Harhooza, Khurbooza, Oil. 

MELOPHUS MELANICTERUS, the 
gaura finch, frocjucntB fields and cultivated 
iocalitie.:!. 



MEMAISr. 

MELVILLE ISLAND, See Sexifraga 
^>‘tL'nopli3'lJa. 

MEMAN, a corruption of tlio Arabic word 
“Moniiii” {a true believer), was probably 
given to the people that go by the name now, 
when the}’’ were converted from liindiiism 
to bo mahomodaus. The word, in its fullest 
Kignification, is applied to two distinct races 
ot people; to the Khvv'ajeh tribe, and to the 
Mornan Sayyat (i. e., “green,” from the 
Sirdhi sawo), or Aclihra (wliitc), who are j 
followers of Abn Hanifeb. Many Mornan 
are settled in Sindh, especially about Hy¬ 
derabad, Sell wan and Kurrachoo. Cutcli is 
probably their original country, as large 
numbers of them are still found there. In 
Sindh they arc employed chiefly in agricul¬ 
ture and breeding camels. Their dress is 
that of the common Siudhi, except that they 
frequently shave the head, os 23 ecially wlien 
old, and wear the turban, sometimes, though 
rarely, they adopt the peculiar Sindh hat. 
Tiioy have produced many very learned men ; 
and liave done much to introduce the reli¬ 
gious sciences into Sind’h. The tribe 
merits some notice, as it has either abandon¬ 
ed or never adopted tlie practice common 
among their brethren in Bombay, viz., iJiat 
of depriving the females of their pecuniary 
rights in wills and inheritances. Among the 
Mem an, the widow and daughter are pro- 
Tided for according to the Koran. Their 
Pir, or holy nien, arc the family called 
Rashid Shahi (descended from one Moham¬ 
med Rashid Shall), or tlie Rohri-wara 
Sayyids, remarkable for nothing but exces¬ 
sive polygamy. Rashid the founder of the 
Jjouse, took uuto liirnself thirt^’-two wives 
finstead of four), and justified the practice 
by the usual sophistical arguments of the 
Safi order to which he belonged. Tlie Sindlii 
divines pronounced his tenets to be liereti- 
cal, and his conduct damnable. The Meman, 
however, did not object to it, and still reve¬ 
rence his descendants. The Meman in Sindh 
has his own liandwriting character; in 
Dutch, he uses the Guzerattee. Altogether 
the Meman are a respectable race; though, 
like the Jews, they have acquired a bad 
name by their rapacit}'" in dealing with 
strangers, and “ Wadho Meman” (a great 
Meman), in Siudhi means a miserly usurer. 

In the Kurrachee district, they take their 
tribal names as given below, principally from 
their original places of abode. The Khwaja 
are of the shiah sect and call themselves 
followers of Khwaja Suliman, Farisi. Their 
tribal names are 

Akhoond I Hudokut I Khebrana 

Bandroo | Katiyar [ Kliwaja 


MEMECYLON CAPITELLATUM. 

Knssabi I ' Pafcoli I Surha 

Loosi j Puggir I 

Mirzupori j Qnazi - | 

— Sindh, p. 247-48. Soo Mohman. 
Mahman, India, Mahornodaii. 

MEMARARI, Hind. Rhamnus purpureus. 

MBMBU the capital of the Abor people, On 
the borders of As.s.am. 

MEMECYLACEH5.— LmdL an Order of 
plants comprising 1 genus, 2 species, viz., 2 
Memecylon. 

MEMECYLON, a genus of plants of the 
East Indies, shrubs or small trees, M. cuno- 
atnm, i.s a small tree of the Central Province 
of Ceylon at an elevation of 3,000 feet. M. 
cllipticum also a small tree in the forest bo- 
tweenGalle and Ratnnpoora at no great eleva¬ 
tion. M. Gardneri and M. leucanthum, 'small 
trees grow at a height of 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
in the Central Province. M. ovoideum, in 
Ambagamowa: M. orbicularc at Hinidoon 
Corle. M. parvifiorum, in the Central Pro¬ 
vince at 7,000 feet, M. rhinophyllum and M. 
rostratum small trees at 3,000, and M. sylva- 
ticum, is common in forests at an elevation 
of 4,U00 feet. M. angustifolium W. Ic. is 
common on the banks of Ceylon rivers, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, M. fuscesoens, 
Thw. occurs in Ceylon at Kokool Corl, at no 
great elevation. M, macrocarpnm, Thw, a 
small tree, occurs in Ceylon at Ambaga¬ 
mowa, at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. 
M. revolutum, TIno. foliiscoriaceis, has 
leathery leaves and occupies Rambodde 
5,000 feet. M. umbollatum Burm. called Cora- 
caha by the Siugalese is very abundant, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. M. varians, 
Thw. of the Ceylon Central Province, at an 
elevation of 2,000 to 5,000 feet. There are 
two varieties. M. Wiglitii, Thw. M. amplexi- 
caulo, also a small tree of the Central 
Province, at an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 
feet.— Thw. En. Bl. Zeyl. pi. II p. 110-111. 
Wight leones. 

MEMECYLON AMPLEXICAULE.— 
lioxh. 

M. cordatura, Wall. ) M. clopressnnijBentk Uheede. 

Nidam shotti. Malkal. 

A flowering shrub in the forests of the 
W. Coast of India, used in medicine.— Useful 
Plants. 

MEMECYLON CAPITELLATUM, Linn. 

M. edule.— Romh. Corr, 

Welli-kaha, Sinoh. ) Alli-chettu, Tel. 

A plant of Ceylon and Coromandel, with 
small blue flowers. Its ripe berries, Aali 
Pundoo, are eaten by the natives. It is a 
small bush, common in most jungles on the 
Coromaiidol coast, it has much pulp of a 
bluish color, and of an astringent quality.— 
Ainslic. p. 221. Thio. En. FI. Zeyl. 



MEMOKA. 

MEMECYLON COEDATUM, Wall, and 
M. depressum, Bheede, Syna. of M. 

amplexicaiile.— Itoxb, 

MEMECYLON EAMIFLORUM. Lam. 

Momeoyloii tinctorium, K/GN, Willde. 

Kana-yavu Maleal. 

Doedi-gaba Singh. 

Kasha maram, Tam. 

Kasa cheddi, » 

Kay am puvu cheddi ,, 
Alaika chettu; Tel. 

Alliohettu, u 

This occurs in the Malaya Peninsula, 
Teuasserirn, Coromandel, Mahablesliwar, 
Kauclalla along the Western Ghauts, in the 
woods about Cochin, common in jungles in 
the Carnatic Silhet. The flowers are small, 
blue, its leaves are used in dying yellow. 
The wood is brought Into Madras for fire¬ 
wood and a large quantity of the leaves 
are imported daily for dyeing purposes. 
Cold infusion of the leaves imparts a yellow- 
dye. Crimson dye is also said to be obtained 
from them. It is a highly ornamental tree 
with deep green shining leaves : flowers in 
February and March, of a purple colour, with 
the calyx beautifully streaked on the inside; 
it is called the Iron wood tree. It bears its ^ 
flowers in compound corymbs, which conii’ast 
favourably with its shining green leaves. 
Dr, Gibson writing from Canara and Sunda, 
says, M. tinctorium ; Surpa, Malir. Iron 
wood of two species ; wood very tough and 
strong for cart axles, <tc. Tlie beautiful 
flowers extensively used as a dye. Writing 
of the forests generally he says Me. tinc¬ 
torium, ‘‘Kurpa,*’ Aiijuua.” A tree of 
ratlior small size; common on the ghats 
above; not seen elsewhere. Wood is very 
strong and tough. Does not yield readily to 
wet. Is much employed, when procurable of 
sufBcieiit size, for agricultural implements, 
cavt-furnisliing, &c.—M. C. 0, M. E. J. R. 
Drs. Mason. Gibson. 

MEMNON, according to Hesiod and Pind¬ 
ar, was king of Ethiopia. Hilschylus said he 
was son of a Cissian woman and Herodotus 
Rud others say ho founded Susa and led a | 
combined army of Susauians and Ethiopians 
to the assistance of Priam his father’s 
brother and perished in one of the battles 
before Troy. The Egyptians claim him to 
be their king Amunoph iii., whoso statue 
became known as the vocal Memnon. 
Memnonia, was the name of several towns 
in Egypt and at Susa, supposed to have 
been built by Memnon, and there was a 
tribe of Memnoncs near Mcroo. 

MEMOKA. lliNU. of Kangra, Marlia 
begun i folia 


Anjun, Bom. 

Myen-kh».tanyofc Bukm 
A rijuneo Duk. 

Iron wood tree, Eng. 
Anjuna Mahb. 

Kurpa „ 

Surpa 


MENADO. 


MEMPHIS. The city of the Pharoalts. 
Misr, the town of old Cairo, near Cairo, 
was built out of the ruins of Memphis. 

MEM-SAHIBA. Anglo-Hindi. An Eiig- 
ish woman, mistress of a house. 

MEN. Burm. a Burmese title bearing an 
ambiguous meaning, applied equally to the 
king of England, the Governor General of 
India, to the king of Burmah and to all the 
high dignitaries of his provinces. 

MEN. Chin. Literally, gate, is often used 
in Chinese to designate a religion. Thus 
King-Men, the Luminous Gate, is the syno- 
nyme of Luminous Religion, and in the 
monument of Si-ngan-fou, is used for ebristi- 
anity.— Ihic's Christianiim Vol. I. p. 52. 

MENA. See Kali. We are led to Greece 
by the Aswini, and to Latium by Mona or 
! Menaca whose legendary springing from Indra 
j seems at least (etymologically also) to identi- 
I fy her witli Minerva springing from Jupiter. 

MENADO The tongue of laud in the 
north of Celebes, known administratively 
under the name of the Dutch residency of 
Monado, comprehends all the northern ex¬ 
tent of the island, from the bay of Palos in 
tho west, to the cape of Taliabo in the east, 
and comprises the great bay or arm of the 
^ sea of Gunong-tollo, which stretches in a 
westerly direchion between the»two peninsu¬ 
las. The Dutch residency of Menado in¬ 
cludes under its jurisdiction, tho whole fede¬ 
rative states of Minahassa ; the small king¬ 
doms of the northern coast; the very exten¬ 
sive xlistricts in the west part of the peninsu¬ 
la, where govornrnent exercises sway, 
besides the islands of Sanguir and Talaut to 
the north as well as the lesser islands of the 
west coast and the large gulf of Tomini. 
The population is composed of Native Chris- 
tian.s, Malays and Chinese. In 1850 there 
were reckoned in Minahassa a total 
of 178,272. 


N.'itivos - - - 78,700 

Christiana - - 5,G87 

Malays ... 2,875 

Chiuoao - - - 510 


Freed Slaves - 600 

Tlie districta of 

Goroiitalo - 50,000 
Sanguir and Talaut 
islands - - 40,000 


and this without taking into account tho 
number of tho Alfoura population of 
tho interior, which cannot bo very con¬ 
siderable, seeing that the elevated and 
woody parts of Kayeli, Toradja and 
Tomoiku appear to be thinly peopled. 
Tho Minahassa confederation in the north 
of Celebes counts 286 villages ; the principal 
districts are Tondano, Laugoaug, Kakos, Te- 
mohon, Sender, Kawakkoang, Tompasse, 
Amurang, Belaug and Kema. They are all 
under the direct authority of tho Dutch Go- 
venimcut ; tlie resident and three other Ea- 



MENADO. 

ropean civil employes, asHisted by an inde¬ 
terminate number of native functionaries, 
administer the "overnment. The resident 
is under the orders of the Governor of the 
Moluccas, the head quarters of which is Am- 
boyna. Near Menado is a race called Bintek, 
strong, but intractable, who have hitherto 
resisted all efforts to improve tliom. There 
are some of the loss civilized tribes which 
have semi-Papuan features and hair; while 
in some villages, the true Celebes or Bugi 
physiognomy prevails. The plateau of Tond- 
ano is chiefly inhabited by people nearly as 
white as the Chinese, and with very pleasing 
semi-European features. The people of Siau 
and Sanguir rnucli resemble these, and Mr. 
Wallace believes them probably to bo immi¬ 
grants from some of the islands of North 
Polynesia. The Papuan typo will represent 
the remnant of the aborigines. The languages 
contain a Celebes Malay element, and a Pa¬ 
puan element, along with some radical pecu¬ 
liarities derived from the Siau and Sanguir 
islands further north, and therefore pro¬ 
bably derived from the Philippine Islands. 
Celebes, on its eastern coast, is fronted by 
islands, and many islands ai’e scattered over 
the bays of Tolo and Tominio, or Goonong 
Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, is in 
general high, bold land. Its extreme point 
is called Cape Coffin, and the whole of the 
islands that stretch from ifc to Menado Bay 
are sometimes called Banca islands. 

Sanguir, and the numerous islands of this 
group occupy a superficies of 13 square 
leagues ; the Talautand the Meangis islands 
united are 18 square leagues j these archi¬ 
pelagos, fl^rmerly subject to the authority 
of the sultans of Ternate, now make part of 
the iiesidency of Menado. Several extinct 
volcanoes, and some still in full action, 
are found in the Sanguir group; the 
devastations which they commit from 
time to time have often been fatal to the in¬ 
habitants. Tlie eruption of Duwana, in 1808 
compler.oly annihilated the village of Taga- 
lando, destroyed all the surrounding forests, 
and suddenly deprived the inhabitants of all 
means of livelil»ood, by the destruction of 
their flelds. The Gunong-api causes numerous 
ravages in tlie island of Siau; its peak, 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, forms 
the culminating point of this group. 
Gunong-api covers with its base all the 
northern part of Sanguir-besar : this volcano 
has not been ^tive since 1812, when the tor¬ 
rents of lava destroyed the extensive forests 
of cocoanut trees with which this part of the 
island was covered, and caused the death of 
many of the itihabitants. These islands fur¬ 
nish more thau twenty-five kinds of wood 
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suited for building and furniture. Two har¬ 
bours, sheltered from all winds, exist in the 
larger Sanguir, one in the Bay ofTaruna, the 
other, called Midelu, on the eastern side.— 
Jonrn. lud. Arch, for Bee. 1850, 764. 

Horshurgli. Wallace Archlftelago. 

MEN AM OR SIAM RIVER, the entrance 
of this is in lat. 13 “ 30’ N., long 101 ® 15’ E., 
it falls into the sea by several branches. 
Menam Bar-Anchorage in four fathoms, 
lat. 13® 24’ 50” N., long. 100® 36’ 

30” E., The entrance! to the Menam river 
in four fathoms is placed on Admiralty Chart 
fifty two miles too far east. The town of 
Banke)kis27 miles from its mouth, on an 
islet, in lat. 13^ 58’ N. long. 100^ 34’ E. 
Bowring's Siam. Ve)l. I: p. 30. See India, 
Karon, Ynthia or Juthia. 

MENANDER, one of the Greek kings, an 
Indian conqueror. Ofall thokings who follow¬ 
ed Eukratides, Menander and Apolloclotua 
alone are mentioned by classical authorities. 
See Bactria. Kabul. 

MENANDER a Phcnician, was in Tyre, 
soon after the Macedonian conquest. 

MENANGKABAU. A state in Sumatra 
the original country of the Malay race. 
Mcnaugkabite States lie between Malacca and 
Salangor, on the one side, and Palhang on 
the’other.— JourUy hid. Archipel. See India, 
Jiikun, Sumatra. 

MENCHO — ?. See Gracnla religiosa. 

MENCIUS. In order to got a distinct 
general conception of the Chinese philosophi¬ 
cal literature, two epochs must be specially 
kept iu mind. The first began with Con¬ 
fucius (Kung-fu-tszc), who was born B. C. 
551 and ended with Mencius (Mang-Tsze), 
who died about B. C. 317. The second began 
with Chow-leeri-ke or Chow-tsze who com¬ 
menced his labours about A.D.1034, and end¬ 
ed with Choo-ke or Choo-tsze, who died in 
A. 1). 1200. The first epoch lasted for seven 
generations. It was separated by an interval 
of thirteen hundred years from the second, 
which lasted for five getierations. Both were 
periods of revival of ancient learning and of 
further development. Both embraced several 
celebrated philosophers, besides those men¬ 
tioned, but in each case it was the originator 
and closer of the epoch who became most 
celebrated. The writers of the second epoch 
are often mentioned ns the philosophers of 
the Lung dynasty ; which latter was estab¬ 
lished in A. D. 960, about 70 years before 
Chow-tsze’s labours began, and continued 
in possession of the sovereignty till A. D, 
1271, till about 70 years after Chow-tsze’s 
labours closed. Confucius, though his name 
in the West became identified with Chinese 
learning, was by no moans its origii^tor. 
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^^.nthonfic though not full records embody¬ 
ing ethical and poIiticaT doctrines, extended 
back to B. C. 2357, or to about eighteen 
hundred years before Confucius, while the 
Cinnese philosophy originated with Fuh he, 
who lived according to tradition, some 
twenty-three getierations before the exact 
clironological era; which latter took place 
B. C. ^637 with the institution of the na- 
tiornil cycle of sixty years. Allowing thirty 
yenrs to a generation, tliis would phico Fiih- 
)ie about B. C. 3327. It was ho wlio substi¬ 
tuted writing for the knotted strings that 
had previously formed tho only means of 
record ; and it was ho who first established 
marriages, and separate families. To him 
are also ascribed some civilization labours 
of leaser, but still great importance, tlio divi¬ 
sion of tho day into twelve she shin, or 
watches, of two hours each. Fnli-ho is 
thoreforo the foundtn* of Chinese civilization 
generally. But he is por}iaf)s best known as 
the originator of tlio natural philosophy, and 
in particular as the author of tho “ Eight 
Diagrams,” which were drawn by him as 
follows:— 



The multiplication of those cigV.t diagrams 
by themselves produced sixty four doubled 

diagrams such as;— 



— See China. 

MENAVAN, Maleal, pronounced also 
Menon, corruptly Menewar. Tho village or 
district accountant in Malabar, according 
to some the appropriate designation of a 
Budra, according to otliors, of a Nair writer 
or accountant.— Glossary. 

MENUA, a river of Banka island. 


MENDICANTS. 

MENDAT YAGHIA, See Sahi. 

MENDA-SINGI, Hind. Neiium grand!- 
florum. 

MENDHBE, Hind. Hennn, Lawsonia 
inermis. Its leaves are used as a dye for tho 
beard and hair, and for fingers and for horses^^ 
tnils: they are also given to goats and sheep, 
&c., when attacked by itch .—FoweWs Iland^ 
book, Vol. 1. p. 452. 

MENDIII, Hind, a mahomedan bride’s 
paraphernalia. 

MENDICANTS are very numerous in 
India. Amongst other hindu mendicants 
arc tho Vaishnaiva ; Biragee, Saiva ; 
Sanyasi, Ramauayu or worshippers of 
Rjirna ; Nanuck. Piinthec followers of 
Nanuck ; Ku veer Pun thee; Sukheo Bhuvu; 
Khelanta Yogoej Knnn-pala Yogee ; Shure- 
vuree; Uglioru Pant’bee ; Bramliacharoe, 
&c. i&o. They have their various forms of 
austerities. Of hiridoos who embrace a life 
of luerulicity; Mr. Ward was informed, tlmt 
scarcely less than an eighth part of the whole 
population abandon their proper employ¬ 
ments, aud li 70 as religious mendicants by 
begging. Supposing that there are sixteen 
millions of hindoos in Bengal and Hehar, 
and that each mendicant requires only one 
rupee )no!jthly for his support, not less than 
2,000,000 rupeevS, or 250,000 pounds sterling 
are thus paid annually to persons, the 
great majority of whom are well able to 
.support themselves by manual labour. 
Many of the more enliglitcned hindoos, 
and brahmins, hold these mendicants in the 
utmost contempt, and would consider their 
being compelled to work as a great blessing 
conferred upon the country. 

The Abdhut, is a hindu mendicant, of tho 
Vaishnava or saiva sect. 3’ho term is from 
tho Sanscrit avadluita and this class are .sup¬ 
posed to have shaken off tho tramiuelB of 
humanity. 

The Akas-mukhi, from akas, the pky 
and raukha the face, ai'O religions, ascetic 
mendicants, among the hindoos, who hold up 
their faces to tho sky, till tho muscles of tho 
back of tho neck become contracted aud re¬ 
tain position. 

Tho iVtit, religious mendicant, is usually 
a vaishnava. 

Gosain mendicants worship Siva in tho 
form of tho lingam, Sanyasi worship 
Vishnu, Sanyasi mendicants the ancient 
ascetics Viragi are followers of Ramanuj. 

Mendicants carry water from tho Gau¬ 
ges to a great distance. The four orders 
of hindu life are not now given effect to. 
Tho Bhikshuna tho mendicant, of tho fourth 
order, may now have a wife and family, 
Wits. Glos. 
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MENDIKI JOirly See Jogi. 

MENDO, a river of Sumatra, Selan a river 
of Sumatra. 

MENDONI, Maleal. Gloriosa supcrba, 
Linn. 

MENDORO, near this island, the sea is 
so clear and transparent that the spotted 
corals are plainly visible under 25 fathoms 
water. See Mindoro. 

MENDOZA ISLAND, lies on the south 
coast of China. 

MEND PHAL, HfND. Randiadumetorurn. 

MENDRU, also Bau-mondu, Hind. 
Dodona3a burmanniana. 

MENES. The first man who reigned 
in Egypt was Menes, or Mena, the Eternal, 
whose name would seem to prove that he 
was not wholly withdrawn from the region 
of fable; from him the later kings boastfully 
traced their lineage. According to the 
Egyptian chronologists, he came to the 
throne about fifteen hundred years before 
the Persian invasion, that is to say, two 
thousand years before the Christian era. 
The accepted date is B. C. 3G23. He v.'as 
probably the Menu of the liindoos, their 
first of created beings, and holiest of law¬ 
makers ; and at the same time the Minos of 
the Greeks, their earliest law-maker and 
their judge of the dead.— Wanrs view of 
the lilndooSy Vol. II. p. 201.— Cole. Myth. 
Uind. Pi 380. Burton's Excerpta pi. 2. Hero- 
dotus lib. ii, 145., in l^harpe's liUtory of Eyypt. 
Vol. II. p. 0. 

MENESHENA, Can. Cayenne Pepper. 

MENESPERMUM FENESTRATUM, 
Gccrtny Syn., of Coscinium fenestratum. Cole- 
hroohe. 

MENG-BA, or Ming-ba, Berm. In 
Amherst, a timber used for bouse posts and 
I'afters. The wood looks like a kind of saul, 
and would answer all the purposes of that 
wood. 

MENG-DONG,thesacredstone monuments 
of Tibet. On each of its ends, are 
inscribed the words Oin Maui Padmi Horn. 
Oh ! the jewel of the Lotus, or oh ! the jewel 
on the Lotus, or Hail to him of the lotus and 
jewel. 

MEN-GU, Burm. Garcinia mangostana. 

Linn. 

MEN-GU, Burm. Elacagnus conferta, 
also Garcinia mangostana, Linn. 

MENHIR, a standing stone used as a 
monument to the dead. See Cairn, Kassiab, 
Khassyah. 

MENI, a goddess of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites. She was the goddess of Fate,, 
and was worshipped along with Gad, the 
god of destiny. Bunsen^ iv. 253. 

MENIAN, Jay. Benjamin. 


MENTHA. 

MENIKA TIGE or Bhu sarkara u. . 
Niebuhria oblongifolia, D. G. 

MENISPBRMACE^. D.G. TheCocculus 
Tribe of plants qomprising 12 Gen. 59 species 
viz., 1 Auamirta; 3 Clypea ; 1 Cyclea; 

35 Cocculus; 1 Epibaterium; 1 Pselium; 
2 Gy nostem ma; 8 Cissampelos ; 1 Stephania j 
4 Phytocrene ; 1 Natsiatum ; 1 Coscinium. 

MENISPERME HERSUTE, Fii. Menis- 
per mum hirsutum. 

MENISPERMUM ACUMINATUM, also 
M. polycarpum Boxb. and M. radiatum Lam. 
Syns. of Cocculus acuminatus, D. G. 

MENISPERMUM COCCULUS. Coccu¬ 
lus Indicus. Linn, also M. monadelphum, 
Roxh. and M. hetoroclitum Roxh. Syns. of 
Anamirta cocculus. 

MENISPERiAlUM CORDIFOLIUM, 
Willd, and M, glabrum Klein, Syns. of Coc¬ 
culus cordifolius D. G. 

MENISPERMUM CRISPIIM Linn, also 
M. veiTucosum Syns. of Cocculus crisp us. 

z>. a. 

MENISPERMUM FENESTRATUM of 
Gorrtn. vSyu. of Coscinium fenestratum, Colehm 
MENISPERMUM HIRSUTUM, Linn. 
also M. myosotoides Linn, and M. villosum 
Lam. Syns. of Cocculus villosus, D. G. 

MENISPERMUM PALMATUM. Syn. of 

Cocculus palmatus. 

MENISPERMUM PELTATUM, Lam. 
Syn. of Ciypea Burmannii, W. A. 
MENJITH, Hind. Rubia tinctorum. 
MENJOGI, Mar. A class of Jogi mendi¬ 
cants in the Maratha country, worshippers 
of Bhairava. ir?7s. Gloss. 

MFNSCHEN HAAR. Ger. Human hair. 
MENSAME RAUOIIER, Gek. Menisper- 
mum hirsutum. 

MENSULAR or Massular Island,^ in 
lat. l'^2’ N., on the Avest coast of Sumatra, 
is high, and about 12 miles long, east an4 
west, 

MENTA ROMANNA, It. Mint.. 
MENTA-SOPPU also Meutia, Can, 
Fenugreek seed. 

MENTAUS and “Jumberit,” a tree of 
Java tbe wood of which is white and fine 
grained, and is used for inlaying, also for 
furniture and cabinet work. 

MENTHA. 

Nana, Ar. Podinab, Ilmu. Pkrs. 

Bu-di-na, Burm. Jia mania, Malay. 

pudina, PuK. VVidda, Tam. 

Mint, Png. 

Several of the mints, Mentha sylvestris, M. 
viridis,M. piperita and M. arvensis, remarka- 
1 ble for their odour and taste, have long been 
j used in medicine and some, as ’H8vo<r^os 
I and KaA/it<r8a of the Greeks, uaua of the 
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MENTHA VIRIDIS. 

as fiweot herbs; but it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish one species from another by the 
short descriptions given. 

MENTHA INCANA. Willd. Persian mint. 

MENTHA PIPERITA, the Peppermint, 
grows in Europe, Asia, N. Africa and 
America. Its aroma is almost destroyed 
by drying. The essential oil is green¬ 
ish yellow and very liquid; after long 
keeping, it deposits crystals of camphor; it 
is often adulterated, especially with the oils 
of congenerous species, a fault almost im¬ 
possible to detect. Tho essential oil is a 
very valuable stimulant, and is especially j 
useful in flatulent diseases, and in tho early 
stages of malignant cholera. It is a deserv- 
edly great favourite in the nursery. Dis- ' 
solved in spirit, it eonstitntos the tincture or 
essence; distilled with water, it forms the 
peppermint water of the shops. O.Sh. p. 
489. 

MENTHA PULEGIUM, or Pennyroyal, is 
found in wet ditches in must parts of Europe, 
alio in the Caucasus, Chili, and Teneriffe. 

MENTHA ROYLEANA. Benth. 

Rahui'i Jhelum. Ko'ahu Sutlej. 

Vien Kanora. Velanno Tit. Isuus, 

Yurajpudua Chenar. Musliktara „ 

Kushma Beas. 

Grows common in tho plains, Trans- 
Indus, and cither M. in coma or M. roy- 
Jeana grow in tho Himalaya and Tibet, to 
11,000 or 12,000 feet. M. incana is also occa¬ 
sionally cultivated in gardens, and its loaves 
are officinal as an astringent. Mentha 
royleana is much used by the hill people of 
the Himalaya, — AinshWs Mat Med. p. 23 
Uoyle. O' Sliaughiessy, p. 489. Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, M.B. 

MENTHA SATIVA. Eo.r/n 

Mentha arvensis. Linn, 

Nana, Au Marsh ^vhorlod mint,!! no 

Hiibbuk, „ Tall rod „ 

Bu-dina, Burm. Widda, ’ Tam. 

Pudina, Duk. Hind. Tel. 

This is found wild in Kashmir at eleva¬ 
tions of 5,000 to 9,000 feet and it is grown 
in gardens throughout India. It is officinal 
at Lahore and is prescribed by the mahome- 
dans in dyspeptic complaints and to stop 
■vomihmg—O'Shaughncssij, p. 489. Ho7ugber- 
geVf Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MENTHA VIRIDIS. Limi. 

Spearmint, End. | Podina, Hind, 

Hill mint, „ I Podina kohi, Hind. Pers. 

Pahari Podina, Hind, j 

A native of Kashmir, but cultivated 
throughout the East Indies for its essential 
oil and its distilled water. It is given as a 
stimulant in cholera, Drs. J. L. Stewart. M. 


MENU. ‘ 

D. p. 169 . O'Shanghicssy. p. 489 . Dr.Masnn, 
Tenaiiserim. Powell Ha7id Booh, V. I p. 365. 

MENTIKO, See Kunawer. 

MENTHOTHE also Thunthothee. — ? 
Gloriosa superba, 

MENTOG, properly Me-tog. Hind. Tibe¬ 
tan flower, Senecio laciuiosus, also Tagetes 
erecta. 

MENTULU, also Mentikuru. Tel. P'enu- 
greek ; Fenugreek seed ; seeds of Trigonelia 
fcenum-graDCuni. 

MBNTUS, Malbal. Cathartocarpus 
fistula, Peks. 

MENU. Tho Menu of the hindus are se¬ 
ven; Swayambhuva (who by some is termed 
an incarnation of Brahma,) Swarochesa, Ut- 
tonia, Tamasa, Raivata, Chai.shusha, and 
Satyavarata. Sir William Jones has consi¬ 
dered Swyambhuva to have been Adam, and 
Satyavarata, Noah. Tho Institutes of Menu 
were composed at least 800 but probably 
1280 years before Christ. Menu’s Institutes 
are later than the Vedas, and show the legal, 
social and political rather than the poetical 
and religious aspects of brahmanisra. Many 
of his dicta by no means tend to elev«ite tho 
condition of women. In his lengthened cata¬ 
logue of things pure and impure he, however, 
says, the month of a woman is constantly 
pure, and he ranks it with the running waters, 
and tho sun-beam ; ho suggests that their 
names should bo agreeable, soft, clear, capti¬ 
vating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long 
vowel.s, resembling words of benediction. 
Where females arc honoured, ho says, there 
the deities are pleased ; but where dis¬ 
honoured, there all religious rites become 
useless : and be declares, tliat in whatever 
liouse a woman not duly honoured pronounces 
an imprecation, that house, with all that be¬ 
longs to it, shall utterly poi’ish. »Strike not, 
even with a blossom, a wife guilty of a 
hundred faults, says another snge ; a senti¬ 
ment so delicate, that Reginald de Born, the 
prince of troubadours,never uttered any more 
refined. Menu lays down some plain and 
wholesome rules for the domestic conduct of 
tho wife; above all, he recommends her to 
preserve a cheerful temper, and frugality in 
I domestic expenses. Some of his texts sa¬ 
vour, however, more of the anchorite than of 
a person conversant with mankind; and 
when he commands tho husband to bo re¬ 
verenced as a god by the virtuous wife, even 
though enamoured of another woman, it may 
bo justly doubted if ever he found obedience 
thereto; or the scarcely less difficult ordi¬ 
nance, for a whole year let a husband bear 
with his w'ifo who treats him with aversion, 
after which probation he is permitted to se¬ 
parate. Tod's Rajasihanif Yoll. p. 611 . Cole. 
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Myth, Hind. Menu hy Haiigldon. Seo 
Brahmadica. Ksbetriya. Lords of Created 
Beiopfs. Manu. Nandi. Om. Polyandry, Yoiii. 
MENYANTHES INDICA.— 

Vellarsia indica,—V ent. 

Indian BuckbeaD, Eng. \ Bura-chooli, Hind. 

This plant grows in standing water at 
Ajnieer and Poslikur,— Dr. Irvine Genl. Med> 
Top. p. 180. 

MENYANTHES NYMPHOIDES, tbo 
leaves and flowers, of this plant aro kept in 
Japan steeped in brine, and used for salad, in 
the same manner as pickled cucumbers.— 
Thunher(/s Travels, Vol. iii. p. 2*J7. 

MEO, cultivators in the Delhi province, 
aro a tribe of people inhabiting the low 
hills about Gurgaon. 

MEOGANEE, Beng, Three lobed kid¬ 
ney bean, Phaseolus trilobus. 

MEONU. Seo Vrishala. 

MEOWRI. Beng. Hind. Lsora corylifolia. 

MER, signifies a hill in Sanskrit, hence 
Koraulmer, or properly. Kumbliomer, is ‘ the 
hill or mountain of Kumbho’, Ajmir is the 
* hill of Ajya’, the ‘ invincible’ hill. Mer is 
pronounced with the long e like mere in 
French.— ToTs Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 11. 

MER, a race of the Aravalli, possibly 
noticed in the Code of Menu as the Mcda 
“ who must live without the town and main¬ 
tain themselves by slaying tlio beasts of the 
forest, the Med or Mair races aro possibly 
meant. See India, Mair, Med, Meena. 

MERA, in lat. 18° 41’ N. long.; 73° 10’ 
E. in the Konkan, north ofNagathaiia, orNa- 
gotna, hill station, is 1,800 feet above the sea. 

MERA, Hind, of the Jhelam district, good 
land. 

MERAH, Mai,AY. Carbuncle. 

MERANDU, Hind. Elasodendron roxbur 
ghii. 

MERAPA-KAIA, Tel. or plural Merapa- 
kailu, Cayenne pepper, Capsicum frutesceus, 
also C. nepalensis. 

MBRAPI, a volcanic mountain in Java 
9,000 feet high. 

MERAROO, BenCt. Wild milkwort. Po¬ 
lygala ciliata minor. 

MERASl, Arab. A revenue term intro¬ 
duced into India by the mahomedans ; it 
means “ that which is inherited,” and seems 
to have been substituted for the Tamil term 
Kaniachi, or right of ownership by inherit¬ 
ance. The term mirasidar corresponds to 
that of the Tamil Kani-achi-karan, and 
means a person exercising merasi rights. 
Supposing that the rights and claims of the 
xnerasidar on one side, and the assorted hard¬ 
ship, &c. of the Poyacavi on the other are re¬ 
cognized, then the subject for inquiry will be 
what system of revenue administration will 
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best insure an augmentation of public reve¬ 
nue, by affording greater facilities for the 
Poyacari, to cultivate, without interfering 
with the existing privileges of the merasi- 
dar. The morasidar will never bo induced 
to forego their rights without a considerable 
compensation being paid to them. The suc¬ 
cess of the merasi system in a very great 
measure depends upon the saleable value 
which grows on the land; and so long as the 
latter exists, the former cannot be annihilat¬ 
ed. Poyacaii who have become merasidars 
by purchase or other engagement, will not 
concede their rights. Every individual will 
seek to rise in society, and every Poyacari 
wish to become a merasidar when a favours*- 
blc opportunity occurs. Permanent puttas, 
one for cacli share of the merasidars should 
be issued, by which, whether the lands aro 
cultivated or not, the fixed assessment will 
in any case bo collected under pain of imme¬ 
diate sale. These putta are to cover the ex¬ 
tent of land according to the different shares 
of the merasidars, inclusive of both the culti¬ 
vated and waste. So that the whole ayacufc 
or’acreage of a village, exclusive only of the 
bona fide Porumboko or sites for tanks, pas¬ 
ture, &c. will be brought under realizable 
assessment. This assessment should be sub¬ 
ject to no fluctuation, but may change hands 
by purchase, gift, or other transfer. It ought, 
however, not to be so heavy that Government 
should constantly come under the necessity of 
consigning the land to public auction or pur¬ 
chasing it themselves. Under these condi¬ 
tions each merasidar will be willing to keep 
only so much of the land as he is really able 
to manage, and dispose of the rest at the 
current prices. The Poyacari will have 
thereby an ample opportunity to avail them¬ 
selves of becoming proprietors. Labor will 
become dear and prove advantageous ulti¬ 
mately to the Poyacari. Such permanent 
tenure would induce many an individual to 
acquire lauds, and thereby enhance the value 
thereon. The merasidars would part with 
the excess under such circumstances, rather 
than pay for it for years without an adequate 
remuneration. 

The presen fc assessment generally on the 
cultivated lands of the South of India, is by 
no means exorbitant. But it would prove 
oppressive if the assessment on ** waste” be 
made leviable in full. 

Any scheme introduced should avoid on' 
one side the evils of the ryotwarry system 
which tends to reduce the holdings to art 
inconsiderable and undesirable size, and 
obviate on the other the necessity of often 
falling in arrears as has been the case wilisl 
permanently settled Mootas. A KhandlfeMii^ 
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war Ryotwar’^ settlement will bear a strong 
resemblance to the estates of Malabar, the 
result of the moat successful of revenue 
systems and will have the advantages of 
having at hand a body of independent 
affluent landholders in the Presidency Dis¬ 
trict, from which at any time may be had 
gentlemen to aid our Legislative Councils 
with their advice and fortune when needed. 
MERCANDEYA, PURAN. See Lakshmi. 
MERCARA, the capital of Coorg,captured 
by the Madras Army on the 6th April 1834 
The town is beautifully situated in almost 
the very centre of the country, and is 4,500 
feet above the sea level. A regiment of 
native infantry is always quartered in Mer- 
cara, in a fort which was formerly the rajah’s 
palace, and which is a very spacious and sub¬ 
stantial building. It is supposed to have 
been built for the rajah by an Italian, who 
is said to have been bricked up in a wall as 
soon as the building was finished. Verajcn- 
derpet a town of Coorg, is situated on the 
road leading to Cannanore from Mercara, and 
is 20 miles from the latter place. There is a 
cross road from Mysore which joins the road 
toCannanore a few miles belowVerajcnderpet, 
and along this road passes all the direct 
traffic between Mysore and the coast. 

Praserpot, another Coorg town, is situated 
on the road to Mysore from Mercara, and 
it is also 20 miles from the latter place. 
The river Cauvery runs past Fraserpet, 
and forms the boundary between Coorg 
and Mysore. The S. W. monsoons, which 
always rages throughout Coorg from June 
to November, is scarcely felt at Fraserpet, 
and on this account the European and Native 
officials reside there during the wet season, 
returning to Mercara as soon as the monsoon 
ceases. Situated at from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above the sea, but in close proximity to 
that element, and always swept, owing to its 
position at the crest of the Ghauts, by a fresh 
and invigorating breeze, there is not a plea¬ 
santer district^ in India than Coorg. The 
Coorg insurrection necessitated the con¬ 
struction of a first class road between 
Bangalore and Mangalore, and Mercara 
happened to be the spot chosen for the 
head of the pass over the Ghauts. It was for a 
lengthened period the Head Quarters of the 
Corps of Sappers, as its mild and temperate cli¬ 
mate peculiarly adapted it for the training of 
that body in field fortification; it has since been 
garrisoned by a regiment of Native Infantry. 
Coorg became one vast coffee plantation, and 
estat^ were vigorously cleared wherever 
they abutted on the road, by which produce 
Gould alone be carried off and coffee became 
very extensively cultivated in Coorg. There 
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are five districts :—viz: at and near Verajen- 
derpet on the Cannanore Ghat. The dry 
district, including Ahtoor, Setapoor, and 
Santa Coopa. At and near Mercara. ' An 
outlying district about eight miles from 
Mercara; and near the Canara boundary. 
There is no town or village in this district. 
And the Ghat leading to Mangalore from 
Mercara. 

There are, besides, two other districts con¬ 
taining immense tracts of forest land. They 
are Nacknaad and the Beammagberry 
range. The former is situated between the 
Mangalore and Cannanore Ghats, overlook¬ 
ing Malabar, and the latter range forms the 
boundary between Coorg and Wynaad. 

MERCHANT. A great part of the town 
residents of British India follow mercantile 
pursuits. Many rnahomedans, of Arab and 
hinclu descent, as the Mopla, the Labbi, the 
Borah, the Mehmau, are active merchants. 
The Farsi race are extensively engaged in 
commerce. The Baboo of Calcutta, chiefly 
of Sudra origin, are also great merchants. 
The Chettyar of Madras, all of them Vaisya 
Hindoos, are also largely engaged and there 
are eighty tribes of Rajputs engaged in 
commercial transactions. 

MERCURIUS, See Saraswati. 
MERCURY. 


Abuk, Zibakh, 

Ar. I 

Argento vivo, 
Hydrargyrum, 

It. 

Pada, 

Burm. I 

Lax, 

Shwuyyin, 

Chin. 

Rasa, 

Malay. Sans. 

Mercury, . 

Eng. I 

Rassa, 


Malkal. 

Quick-silver, 

„ 

1 Sim-ab, 


Pers. 

Mercure, 

Fr. 

1 Rtut, 


Rus. 

Vif-argont, 

’’ 1 

Saturn 

Parada, San.s. 

Quicksilber, 

Grr. 

Azogue, 


Sp. 

Parah, Gvz. Hind. | 

1 Rasam, 


Tam. Tel. 


Mercury or quicksilver was known to the 
ancients. The Romans seem to have em¬ 
ployed it as a medicine externally as did the 
Arabs; but the hindus were probably the 
first to prescribe it internally. It is found 
in China, at Almadcn in Spain, at Idria 
in Carniola, and likewise in South America. 
It occurs occasionally in metallic globules; 
usually as the native bisulphuret or cin¬ 
nabar, combined with silver, forming HF 
native amalgam; or with chlorine, as iq. 
Horn Mercury. It is chiefly obtained froiq^. 
the sulphuret by distillation with lime or 
with iron, which combining with the sul¬ 
phur, the metal distils over and is con¬ 
densed. Quicksilver, or native mercury, is 
said to be brought to Ava from China. The 
following substances are compounds of mer¬ 
cury, viz :— 

Bichloride of Mercury. ^ 

Hydrargyri bicUoridum \ CorrosiTe sublimate. 

Lat. \ Oxymuriat© of mercury 
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Doppelt-cKlor queck- 

silber, Geb. 
Eus-capoor, Guz. Hind. 

Taai. 


Bi*clilorur0 do merctire, 
Fk. 

Sublime corroRif, „ 
DoutO'Chlnruro do mer- 
cure, 


This is white, with an acrid metallic and 
persistent taste, without smelt. It is met with 
in small crystals, or in semi-transparent 
masses. Corrosive sublimate is made in 
many parts of British India, and seems to 
have been long known to, and prepared by 
the natives of India. 

Chloride of Mercury. 


Hydrargyri chloridum, 
Chloride of Morcury.KNO. 
Calomel, Eng. Lat. 

Proto chloride of mercury 
Submuriate of mercury, „ 


Proto-chlorure de 

mercure, Fr. 
Mercure doux, „ 

Einfach chlor-queck- 

silber, Gkr. 


Several preparations of mercury have been 
de.scribed by the Sanskrit and Tamil wri¬ 
ters, especially in the “ Parana Sastram,” a 
work on Materia Medica and religious ob- 
servaucea. Dr. O’Shangbnesy examined 
tlie processes and found that they generally 
led to the production of a mixture of 
calomel and corrosive sublimate and Ihe 
analysi.s of all the bazaar preparations he 
collected, shewed their composition to be 
a mixture of varying proportions of these 
subaiancea. The raskarpur is generally con¬ 
sidered to bo corrosive sublimate, but on 
aTialy.sis he found that it is usually calomel. 
Once, however, he met a specimen which 
wa.s corrosive sublimate of the finest kind. 
The cause of the uncertainty is to be traced 
in the different portions of the ingredients 
recommended by different native writers, 
and which of course must lead to the results 
described, 

Russapuspum is a sort of muriate of mer¬ 
cury, in great repute amongst the Tamil 
people, and wliich appears to be administered 
by them in larger doses than any other pre¬ 
parations of this metal. But it generally 
happens that through defective manipula¬ 
tion a mixture of calomel and the bichloride 
•s formed. 

Shavirum is a strange compound admin- 
istered by the Tamils in very small quanti¬ 
ties; and it ought to be so, as it is evidently 
a harsh, uncertain, and dangerous prepara¬ 
tion. In the mode of preparing it, the 
vapours of calomel simultaneously rising and 
meeting the chlorine are converted into the 
bi-chloride of mercury. Bm^ Mason—-Boyle, 
Beng, Phar, p. 342. Bevd. E. P. Smith. 

MERDAH, a land measurer. Malcolm's 
Central India,, Vol. ii. p. 13. qu. ? Mir-deh, 
a village head. 

MERDIN ROCKS are at the Baghdad 
frontier towards Constantinople, The pa- 
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shalik of Baghdad extends from the Merdin 
Rocks to the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab. 

MKRDUI, a Brahui tribe of shepherds 
living near Khozdar,wbo obtain antimony and 
lead from the hills of Kapper. The lead is 
found native, in pieces the size of marbles, a 
fact extremely ra.ro in mineralogy. In writing 
ot* Jhalawan, Dr. Cook, an officer of the Bom¬ 
bay Army, says the mountain range of Belu- 
chistau is the great natural boundary of 
Western India, and may be described, figura¬ 
tively, as composed of a vast under struc¬ 
ture, surmounted by parallel rows of 
walls (represented by mountain ranges) cut 
through here and there by long and meande¬ 
ring passage.^. Amongst these mountains, 
the Merdui tribe of the Brahui obtain lead 
ore from many spots in their vicinity and 
reduce it. A place called Seman situated 
amongst low sandstone hills, blackexternally, 
with fragments and boulders of dark blue 
limestone, and arenaceous numulitic rock 
scattered around. Beneath the sand-stone is 
a red, sandy clay, and in this is found red 
ore, carbonate of lead,, in thin, flat, tabular 
masses looking like a broken up vein, which 
are covered externally with a layer of 
calcareous earth that prevent them from 
being easily detected. The place where 
this is found can hardly bo called “ mines * 
as the shepherds merely poke about with a 
stick, pick up any promising pieces, roughly 
estimate the specific gravity by the hand, 
and, if they have not the proper weight, 
reject them. At Khozdar the implements 
for reducing tho lead-ore are very rude. A 
rough furnace with four upright square 
stones and a holo below to insert tho nozzle 
of a pair of bellows :— 

The following heights were obtained by 
the boiling point of water in the route to¬ 
wards Mekran and the return route ; 

Feet 
3,900 
4,700 


Feet. 

7,000 

5,69p 

470 

470 

330 

3,390 

360 

4,173 

3,380 

2,960 


Juri, 

Tyak, 

WujjufKulgullyPass) 5,700 
Mutt, 6,330 

.Sohrat, 6,770 

Rodings, 6,680 
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Kelat, 

Pandorau, 

Nogramiua, 

Baghwana, 

Khozdar, 

Nal, 

Taigab, 

Qreiaher, 

Nokhejo, 

Gajer, 

See Kelat, Kappar. 

MERDUM SI AH, Pers. Atropa acu¬ 
minata, also A. mandragora, Mandrake. 

MEEESINGHA, Uria. A tree in Ganjam 
and Gurosur, of extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 2^ feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of tho first branchy 
8 feet. It is tolerably common, and 
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for firewood. The leaves are used in curry 
stuff.— Captain Macdonald. 

MERGELTMS ALBELLUS, also Mergus 
albellus; the ‘ Smew’ has the circuit of north¬ 
ern regions; W. Asia, Sindh, Punjab,Oudh; 
and is not rare along the Punjab rivers. 

MERGUI is the most southern of the 
Tenasserim provinces. It is bounded on the 
north by the province of Tavoy, from which 
it is seperated by the Pa-Au river : on the 
south by the Pak-chan river, on the east by 
that chain of mountains which divides Tavoy 
from Siam ; and on the west, by the eastern 
waters of the Bay of Bengal. Mergui called 
Beit Myoo by the Burmese, is in lat. 1.2 ® 
27’ N., long, 98 ^ 38’ E. at the entrance of 
the principal branch of the Tenasserim River. 
High water at the springs occurs about 11^ 
or 12 hours, when the rise is from 18 to 22 
feet, Mergui possesses valuable fields of 
coal. The beds are very extensive, from 
9 to 18 feet thick and about IG feet 
from tlie surface. The principal mine is 
about ninety miles up the great Tenasserim 
River. It was at one time worked by Go¬ 
vernment but did not prove remunerative 
aa is supposed from want of management. 
Mergui was taken 15th September 1824. 
Mergui Arrow-root was formerly pre¬ 
pared from the Tacca pinnatifida,but it was 
not found to agree with sonio’constitutions. 
^Horshunjli. Winter's Burma, p. 107; 
See Junksoylon. Liquidamber altingia. Tin. 

MEflGUi ARCHIPELAGO. A chain of 
high islands fronting the coast of Tenasso- 
rim, extending from Tavoy island in lat. 13^ 
13’ to the Seycr islands in lat. 8® 30’ N. 
Prom the entrance of the Salwyii river at 
Amherst to the Pakchan river is an interest¬ 
ing chain of islands of various sizes, cover¬ 
ed with verdure. They are inhabited by the 
Belong about 800 or 1000 in number, with 
100 boats and they contain iron, copper and 
titu Tavoy island is the laj'gcst. The 
islanders both of the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific arc Indians, Japanese or 
Malay. The Singhalese are Indians;—the 
Luchu are Japanese ; and the natives of Su¬ 
matra and Borneo are Malay: Hainan, is 
Chinese. The Mergui Archipelago and For¬ 
mosa are more or less Malay. The number 
of the Sllong or wandering fishermen of the 
Malay Archipelago amounts to about 1,000 
souls. The western coast of Formosa is 
occupied to a great extent by recent settlers 
from China; but the interior is occupied by 
several rude tribes wliose language differs 
from the known Formosa. Xa- 

iham's Descriptive Ethnology. 

MERIALOO. Tel. Piper nigrum ; black 
pepper. 
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MERGUS MERGANSER, the ‘ Goosan- 
der.’ (M. orientalis of Gould.) has the 
circuit of northern regions: not rare in the 
Himalaya ; rare in Central India. 

MERI, See Kyan. 

MERIAH, The name given to the human 
sacrifices in Orissa, where young persons are 
sacrificed to propitiate the divinity supposed 
to preside over the soil. The Meriah 
sacrifices to the earth goddess were made 
without hindrance amongst the ’ Kond 
hill tribe of Orissa, until the close of 
the Goomsoor war in 183G. At this date, 
Colonel John Campbell, c. was employed 
to suppress them. In Bead and Gumsur, 
the form under which the goddess was wor¬ 
shipped, is as a bird, but in Cbiima Remedy 
that of an elephant. The Meriah were of 
both sexes captured in the plains and sold to 
the Koud by a race called Puna. In one 
place, there was a pit dug, over which a hog 
is killed and the Meriah’s face then forced 
iuto the bloody mire until dead from suffoca¬ 
tion. Pieces of the flesh were then cut off and 
buried beneath the village idol and in the 
fields of the villagers. In Boad, great value 
was attached to tiie saliva of the Meriah. 
A Meriah Agency was instituted for the pur¬ 
pose of suppressing the practice of hu¬ 
man sacrifice in the Kond country and it 
has done as much as, if not more than, could 
have been expected in carrying out that 
object. The victims of Meriah are not the 
Kond but natives of the low countries, 
bordering on the Kond mountains. They 
were procured for the purpose, by tho 
Kond, by a regular system of crimping 
and kidnapping. Tho Koud had also been 
in the habit, until they were checked by tho 
Agency, of carrying off human beings from 
the plains to the hills, for the purpose of 
sacrifice. It may bo easily supposed that 
with this object in view, they were not 
particular as to the caste of their victims. 
All were acceptable, from the brahmin or 
mahomodan, to the pariah—'without dis¬ 
tinction of age or sex. Tho greater num¬ 
ber were very young children, who were 
purchased or stolen, carried to the hills ait^ 
allowed to live till some occasion called for 
a sacrifice. The rescued Meriah were placed. 
in villages of their own, on laud granted 
them by Government and they made con¬ 
siderable progress in acquiring settled and 
industrious haldi. The Koud inhabit an 
immense tract of mountainous country co¬ 
vered with dense jungle—they are a hardy 
and independent race—who look on human 
sacrifice as the only means of adverting the 
anger of heaven. Meriah sacrifices in the 
hill tracts of Orissa have much decreased. 
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Tlio Kond have given up the practice, sacri¬ 
ficing buffaloes instead ; but the residents of 
Parla Kimedy still carry on that of sacrific¬ 
ing children to Kali in secret. The large 
establishment hitherto maintained foV the 
especial purpose has not succeeded in entire¬ 
ly preventing Meriali sacrifices even on 
shore, and on board the country ships plying 
in the neighbourhood of the districts where 
the practice prevails, they were rather the 
rule than the exception. 

MERIANDRA BENGALENSIS, Benth. 

Kafur ka putta, Hind. | Sima karpuram, Tel. 

A plant of the family of Labiata3 with a 
camphor like smell and taste in use amongst 
the people of India.— O'Sliauglmessy, p. 492. 

MERIANDRA STROBILIFER. A mur' 
too Hind, has a strong fragrance, and 
is considered by Roylo as very promising— 
O'Shaughvessify p. 492. 

MERI-MAN, See Kyan. 

MERINO. A fine woollen fabric. 

MERINO, Hind. Potcutilla inglisii. 

ME RJAN, Pers. Coral. 

MERJEE RIVER, on the coa.st of Canara 
in lat. 140 30’ N. long., 74o 21 ' E. about 18 
miles distant from Anje Deva island.— Hors- 
hurgh- 

MERLETTI also Pizzi, It. Lace. 

MERODACH, a name of Jupiter. See 
Baal. 

MEROB, in Lat 16« 24’. In Ethiopia, a 
country mentioned in the Scriptures, cor¬ 
responding to the present kingdoms of 
Nubia and Abyssinia. It was also called 
Seba as also Meroe. It is named in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, when describing the inhabi¬ 
tants of the world, 

* * * some from farthest south 

Syenc, and whore the shadow both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotic isle ;— 

It was at One time occupied by Arabs under 
a settled form of government who conquerd 
Nubia and harrassed the Thebans. During 
the earlier centuries all these Arabs were 
easily conquered by the Egyptians, Sharjie's 
History of Egypt^ Vol, i-pp> 104-105 See 
Egypt. Khadim. 

MEROE, A genus of molluscs. 

MBROOT, also called Idaan, a race in 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kina- 
Balou. They resemble the Kadyan; and 
some of their tribes who arelaear the capital 
are compelled to plant pepper and collect the 
produce. They appear anxious for an inter¬ 
course with Europeans, they are said to 
sacrifice human victims, like the Kyau. The 
Idaan, of different places, go under different 
denominations and have diflbrent languages 
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but in their manners and customs they seem 
to bo nearly alike. The name “ Idaan” 
is, in some measure, peculiar to those of 
the north part of Borneo; tJie inland people 
of Passir are called Darat; those of Benjar, 
Biajoos, the Subanoof Magindanao appear 
to be the same people; perhaps, where the 
aborigines, in the several islaiids of the 
Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little different from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the in¬ 
habitants of the coast, this Itas given rise to 
an opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that 
they are the descendants of the Chinese ; the 
custom obtains of arranging Iiuman skulls 
about the houses of the Idaan, as a mark of 
rdHuonce .—Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ 
No. IV Sepr. 1849, p. 557. See Kyan. 

MEROPjS ORNATUS, the Australian Bee- 
cater. It sits on twigs in open places and 
darts at every insect it sees. 

MEROPS A PIASTER. The ‘ Bee-eater’ 
of Europe, Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan, 
Kaslnnir, Sindh, Punjabmigratory in 
Europe and rare in Britain. M. .TKgypHus, 
philippensis, quinticolor, and viridis, also 
occur in India. 

MERRIENE or Marriere, in lat. 4® 
19:^ N. long. 132'" 28}’ E. on the north¬ 
west coast of New Guinea, is about 1} or 2 
mile.s in extent N. and S. and |- of a mile to 
a mile broad.— Ilorshnrgh, 

MERSINGT, Mak. Spatliodea arcuata. 

MERTA, See Mira Bai. 

MERU. A mythological mountain of tho 
hindoo religionists, tho Micn-mo of the 
Burmese, and the Sinieru of the Siamese. 
It is termed by the liindus, in their theogony, 
the navel of the world, and is their Olym- 
pu.s, tho fabled residence of their deities. 
Siamese and Burmese describe this mountain 
differently. Mr. Wilford, in the eighth 
volurco of tho Asiatic Researches gives, as a 
specimen of the geogrr.phical stylo of the 
hindus, a translation, in the very words of 
the Brahmanda Purana, descriptive of thia 
mountain. Around it aro four great islauds, 
or countries: in the middle, like the germ, 
is Meru, a great mountain of various (Colours 
all round, like to a lotus. Every rishi re¬ 
presents this lord of mountains as it appears 
to him from bis station: Brahma, Indra, 
and all tho gods, declare that this largest of 
all mountains is a form consisting of jewels 
of numberless colours, the abode of various 
tribes; like gold ; like the dawning morn, 
resplendent, with a thousand petals; like a 
thousand water-pots, with a thousand leaves. 
A map of the world is given fancifully shaped 
like a lotus; the calyx forming Mera, 
like a bell, mouth upwards, or liks'iyEi^ 
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'Inverted linga. Here, on one of its three 
neaks, is Knilasa, the Olympus of Siva: 
and on another, the Swerga, or paradise of 
Indi'a, bat his terrestrial abode is otherwise 
described as placed in the mountains of 
Sitauta, skirted by a most delightful country, 
well watered, enlivened with the harinonions 
noise of the black bee, and frogs. There, 
among immense caves, is Oridavana, or place 
of dalliance of Mabendra; wliere knowledge, 
and the completion of our wishes, is fully 
accomplished. There is the great forest of 
tho Parijata treo, of the king of the gods, 
known through tho three worlds; and the 
whole world sings his praise from the Veda. 
Such is the place of dalliance of him with a 
thousand eyes, or Indra, In this charming 
grove of Sakra or Indra, the gods, the Dana- 
va, the Snakes, Yaksba, Rakshasa, Guhya of 
Kuvera, Gand’harva, live happy; as well as 
numerous tribes of Apsarasa, fond of sport. 
Meru is the station of Brahma, the sun 
is that of Vishnu, and Jupiter that of Siva. 
Qandha-madaua, in Hindu cosmogony, is 
one of the four boundary mountains en¬ 
closing the central region of the world, 
called Ilavritta, in which the golden moun¬ 
tain of the gods, or Meru, is situated. The 
Purana are ratlier at variance as to its posi¬ 
tion. According to the Vayu it lies on the 
west, connecting Nila andNishada, the north 
and south ranges. The Vishnu Purana 
places it on tho south, the western mountain 
being there called Vipala. It has, how¬ 
ever, a Gandha-raadana to the west amongst 
tlie projecting brandies or filaments of Meru. 
The Bhagavat places it on the east of Meru. 
The Mahabarat agrees with the Vayu Para¬ 
na. The Padma Purana is at variance with 
itself, and places it in one passage on the 
west, and in another describes it as on the 
east. According to this Parana, Kuvera 
resides on it with the Apsarasa, Gandharba, 
and Rakshasa. The Sita, alighting on its 
top, thence descends to the Bhadraswa- 
varsha, and flows to the eastern sea. 
Meru mountain is famed in tlio tradi¬ 
tions of the ancient Indians. Pamcr is 
the country about Meru (upa-mcru). 
Meru seems to mean strictly the terres¬ 
trial orb, or yolk of the mundane egg. 
In the grand epic, the Raraayana (Book 
i. p. 236J, Mera is the mountain-nymph, 
the daughter of Meru and spouse of Hima- 
vut; from whom sprung two daughters, the 
river goddess Guuga and the mountain 
nymph Parbatti. She is, in the Mahabharat, 
also termed Syeela, the daughter of Syeel, 
another designation of the snowy chain : and 
hence mountoin streams are called in Sans¬ 
crit silletee. Syeela boars the same attri- 
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bates with the Phrygian Cybele, who 
was also the daughter of a mountain of the 
.same name; the one is carried, the other 
drawn, by lions. Thus the Greeks also meta¬ 
morphosed Parbut Pamer, or ‘the mountain 
Pamer,' into Paropamisan, applied to the 
Hindu Koh west of Barnian; but the Parbut 
put Pamer, or ‘ Pamer chief of hills,’ is 
mentioned by the bard Chund as being far 
east of that tract, and under it resided 
Karaira, one of the great feudatories of 
Prithivi-raja of Delhi.— Cole. Myth. Hind. 
p. 2o3. Moor, p. 270. Tllndti Theatre^ Vol. 
I. p. 241. Bunsen^ 1. p. 431. Tod's llajas- 
than, VoI.'I. p. 24. Ramayana lib. u p. 23G. 
See Indra. Inscriptions. Yavana. 

MERULA, the black-bird genus, of which 
many species occur in India, M. brachy- 
piis, kinnissii, sirnillima, vulgaris, Wardii. 
See Birds. 

ME HUT, a district and town of the 
W. Provinces of India. Its chief towns are 
Meerut, Alighur, Dohra Dhoon, Masuri, 
Landour and Sabaranpur. Merut is 32 
miles N. E. of Delhi. 

MERV, the capital of the ancit^nfc 
Margiana, is said to have been founded 
by Alexander the Great, and became tho 
residence of one of his successors, Autiochus 
Nicator, who called it Antiocha. In more 
modern days it was deemed one of the four 
royal cities of. Khorassan, and was often 
tlie residence of powerful inonarchs. 
Merv is regarded by tho Persians as the 
spot where Adam received from the angel 
the first lesson of agriculture.— MalcohWs 
lUdory of Persia, Vol. II. p, 232. SeeArian, 
Kelat, Khalif, Kabul Jews. Margiana. 

MESAKHEE. A shrubby tree, of Assam, 
probably a species of Boehmeria, and very 
abundant. Its young branches, which are 
tender and red-coloured, as well as its leaves, 
are edible. Its fibre is well adapted for cord¬ 
age. Tho Murrec and others might be 
induced to bring the fibre for sale. , Large 
q^uantities of ‘Me.sakhee,’ grow wild in 
U pper Muttock and elsewhere in the district. 
Gapt. Dalton^ in letter, dated 20th July 
1851 in Journ. Agri-Hortic. Soc., viii., p. 00, 
vii. p. 215, 24, Royle. Fib. p. 365, (pnoting 
Major Hannay, Captain Thompson. 

MESALIH. Ak. Hind. Pers. properly 
Masalih a mixture of stimulating, carmi¬ 
native substances. 

MESAMBRIA.-~See Kasr. 

MESARI, Guz. a tribe of merchants and 
traders in Guzerat, followers of a teacher 
named Gosaiji Maharaj. 

METARL Tel. a headman among the 
lower castes, as palankeen bearers, washer-* 
men, cowherds qu.? Mehtari, 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMACBiB, or Mese- 
mbryacese.— Lindl, a natural'order of plants, 
composing, 2 genef’a, 3 species, viz. 2 Mosem- 
bryauthcinum; 1 Glinus. Mesembryantheiiium 
Crystallimum is the Ice plant.— Linn. 

M ES E MBRY A NTH E M UM N OD IFLO- 
RUM, at the Cape, used in making mo- 
ro(;co leather. 

M ES H A. Sec Varaha ; Mihira. 

MESHA-AB. Ar. Th^re are three kinds 
of sticks used for driving camels ; tl»e 
mesha ab which is a bi’ancli of almond-wood 
cut out of the bough so as to leave an oblique¬ 
ly inclined head; this is chiefly but not 
exclusively used by the shcrif, and as has 
already been said in the prince ot Mecca’s 
lumd is the symbol of sovereignty ; the bark 
is left on it entire. The matrak is a longer 
and perfectly straight peeled wand and the 
bakur, sliorter and heavier than the last, is 
bent round at tlie end; both the bakur and 
inesha’ab are held by thestraigljt part. 'J'ho 
mesha’ab is of immemorial use in Arabia, and 
is historically interesting. Such a stick must 
have been Aaron’s rod, which “ brought 
forth buds and bloomed blossoms and yielded 
almonds,” a mesha’ab is mentioned as form¬ 
ing pvirt of the scanty succession of Maham- 
mad.— Hciniillon^s Sinai Uedjaa and Soudan.^ 
p. 146, 164 and 165. 

MESPILUS BENGALENSfS. See Dyes. 

•MESHAKSHI KUSUMA, Tel. A species 
of Cassia, Laurus or some other Lauraceous 
tree. The native term is invariably connected 
with an arbmatio gum or resin. Tiie word 
signifies a tree, having a flower like a 
“ ram’s eve.” 

MESHID is in lat. 3G® 1 5’44” N. See Jews. 

MESH I'A, Beng. Indian red sorrel or 
Indian Hibiscus, Hibiscus sabdarifTa. 

MESHTA-PAT, Beng. Hemp-leaved hi¬ 
biscus, Hibi.scus cannabinus. 

MESJIB AIjI, See Mesopotamia. 

MESONA WALLICHIANA. A labiate 
plant that grows ou the ascent of the Jyntea 
Hills, whose bruised leaves smell ns strong¬ 
ly of patchouli, as do those of the plant pro- 
duoing that perfume, to which it is closely 
allied. Pogosternon patchouli has been said 
to occur in tlio Khasvsia Hills of India, but 
Dr. Hooker never met with it, and he doubts 
the accuracy of the statement. It is a native 
of the Malay peninsula, whence the leaves 
are imported into Bengal, and so to Europe. 
^Booker Him. Jour. Vol. 11. p. 314. 

MESOPOTAMIA. Strabo says that the 
Tigris washes the eastern side of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and the river Euphrates its southern 
and western ; whilst the Taurus separates it 
rom Armenia on the north. Pliny, who is 
till more distinct, says that Mesopotamia has 
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the Tigris to the east, the Euphrates west, 
the Persian Gulf south, and the Taurus 
north, with a length of 800 miles and a 
breadth of SCO miles, the city of Cbarax 
being at the extremity of the Gulf. Lib* vi., 
c. xxvii. Mesojjofamia extends above 10® in 
longitude from B^lis?, in 38® 7’ 10” east 
longitude, to the estuary of the old K^rdn, ia 
48° 45’ 16” and '7°3r 5” in latitude from 
tliG shoies of the Persian Gulf, in 30° to 
Sumel^at, in 37° 31’6” north latitude; its 
greatest width being about 170 miles from 
Jaber Casrle to Jlisn K**‘ira, on the Tigris, 
and its extreme length nearly 735 miles. 
The irregular triangle thus forme<l has a 
superficies of nearly 76,117 square mile.s, in¬ 
cluding the shores of the Gulf from the 
Pallacopas to the old Karun. Truffles and 
wild capers, peas, spinach, and the carob, 
Cera ton ia siliqua, are found in Mesopotamia. 
A pea called Arab addis is particnlurly good. 
'J’he principal towns of Meso^'OtannH are 
Diyar Bekr, Hisn Keifs, Jezfreh, Mdsul, 
Tekrit, Sarumara and Kilt-el-Am^i-ah along 
the Tigris ; Erzing.4n, Kemakh, Egiu, Keb- 
ban Madan, Malatiyah, Ram, Kal’j.h, Blr, 
Rakkah, Deir, Rawd, Auah, Hadisah, El’ 
Uzz, Jibbah, Diwdniyah, Lamlun, Slieikh el 
Shuyukh, and Kurnah along the Euphrates : 
in addition to Suverok,0’fah, Hdran, Seroug, 
Ras-el-ain, Mardin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El 
I Hadhr, Kerbelal), Ma^jid All, Samaw^h, 
Zobeid, and many other villages, both in the 
mountains and along the streams, between 
the two great rivers. Grflne, or Quade, 
Moharnmarah, and Basrali are the ports; 
and the last, being the principal, is next in 
importance bo Baghdad, tiie capital, the in¬ 
habitants consist of Arabs, Osmanli Turks, 
Kurd, Turkoman, Syrians, Jews, and 
Christians. Arabic is the general language ; 
Turkish, Kurdish, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Syro-Clialdean dialects being the exceptions. 
The sunni muhanmiodan religion is preva¬ 
lent; but in Upper Mesopotamia there are 
many Christians of the creed of Nestorius, 
(some of whom have become Ronian Catho¬ 
lics,) and Jacobite as well as Roman Catho¬ 
lic Syrians. 

The races that have ruled here have been 
many and from the most remote times and 
remnants are still to be traced of former 
dominant peoples in the varied languages 
still spoken. ProfessorRawlinson believes that 
Chaldea was a part of the great Me.'sopofamia 
plain, bordering the Persian Gulf on the 
south, with Arabia on its west, and the limit 
between lower and upper Mesopotamia on 
the north. Chald«a seems to have been 
divided into a northern portion from Hit to 
Babylon, and a sonthem portion 
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{»the fihoreg of the Persian Gulf. In each 
of these there seems to have been a tetrarchy, 
viz., Babel, Erech, Accad and Calneh, in the 
land of Shiunr (Gen. x. 10) and Hnr, or 
Hurnk, Nipur and L^irsa, or Tiarancha, which 
peerns to be tlie scriptural Ur of the Chaldes, 
Erech, Calneh and Ellasar. The northern 
tetrarchy was B’»bel or Bnbylon, Borsipps, 
Cuth i and Sippara, the last tl>e Sepharvaim 
of Scripture. A Semitic or Aramaic rac^o is 
usually supposed to have early occupied the 
great alluvial plain at the month of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Ihgris. They called themselve.s 
Aram, and the Greeks called them Assyrians 
or SyrinoF, and Niebuhr regards the early in- 
hahicants of* lower Mesepotamia as pure Ara- 
mDBans closily akin to the Assyrians, from 
whom indeed he regards them as separated 
only politically, and this view is taken by 
Bunsen and Muller, but Professor ilawlin- 
8 on (i. 54) regards as correct, the scriptural 
state/rienfc that they were llamitcs, Cushite 
or Ethiopian. The 6rst Babylonish dynasty 
began B.O. 3'r84, by a powerful Chaldee 
kingdom in S<'U»hern Babylonia and tlio 
histo^ic^»l city of Babylon is supposed to have 
been built B C. 3250. ThcChaldoati Dynasty 
lasted for 1550 years, till B C. 2234, when 
Babylon was tuketi by Zoroaster, a Mcde, 
who then founded there the second Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty. The Median dominion ended 
B.C. 2011, after a rule of 221 years. The 
Chaldee were on several occasions the domi¬ 
nant race. The term Chaldjua, is derived 
by Pi »cock from Knla a tribe atid deva 
god or brahmin. Chaldasans were undoubt¬ 
edly the first people wlio dw^tlt in cities and 
formed a nation in the south of Persia. 
They settled in MesopotaTnia, but it is 
BUpposed that they originally came from 
near Ararat and that, they had spread north¬ 
ward towards the Caucasian range, where 
they engaged in astronomicail pursuits. 

Toe temple of Bclus, the sun-god of the 
Babylonians, in the city of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3500 or B. C. 
8250, in the era of the largest pyramid, 
but five centuries before the ram ids gene¬ 
rally. This temple was built many thousand 
years after, and was quite di.stinct from, the 
wat-h tower mentioned in Genesis. The 
temple of Belu.s, was in the centre of the city 
of Babylon and was the vastest monument 
in Babylon and the world, and seems to 
have been erected 323 years before the birth 
of Abraham. It was a temple but also 
meant as the watch tower of Babylon. 
On the Euphrates, about 70 miles below 
Hit is the modern castle of Felujab, situated 
29J miles W. 2 ® N. of Baghdad. The 
arerttge width in tbia part of the river de- 
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creases a little, being only about 250 yards 
with an ordinal^ depth of 20 feet; avid there 
is a current of less than two and a half miles 
per hour in the flood season, when the river 
forms thirteen islands, without wood. Above 
Felujah, at 5| miles S. 60® W. from it, the 
derivation, called the Saklawiyah, takes 
place; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kiif, and enters the Tigrisnt a point 
five miles below Baghdad, but, until altered 
by Baud Pasha to avoid the danger of in¬ 
undations, it joined the Tigris a little above 
tlie city. The distance irom river to river, 
by the course of tiie Euphrates steamer iu 
passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1838, is 
jiboiit 45 miles. 

Mesopotamia, in latter times, was com¬ 
posed of the territoi'ies of ancient Babel, the 
Aram Nahrain, or Sytia betweeti the two 
rivers, of Gen. xxiv )(), Dent, xxiii, 4, also 
called Padati-Aran) Gen. xxviii 2, mean¬ 
ing Champagne Syria. Ancient Babylonia is 
the modern Iraq-i-Ajam, the modern Irak- 
i-Arabi of the Persiaijs and the 41 Jazira 
or the “ Island” of the Arabs. It was 
anciently called Shinar, from the Hebrew 
word for two and “ ar” or nahr, a river. 
It is that part of the present paslmlik of 
Baghdad, wliich lies between the widely 
sweeping cuirents of the Tigri.s and the 
En()lirHte8, includes the boundaries of Baby¬ 
lonia .and Chaldea. Mesopotamia lies be¬ 
tween the outer-limits of the Syro Arabi.au 
desert, and the foot of the grout mountain 
range of Hindustan and Saristan. Tlie 
Ai’amaeans, were a Semitic race of Ingh- 
lainiers who first settled on tl>e upper 
part of the Enphrate.s and Tigris districts, 
and then passed tli rough Me.sopotamia proper 
(Aram of the two livers,) tlie low land 
(where is Ma.sh-Mons Masius) which falls 
erradiially towards Syria, afterwards called 
Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves tliat 
its offsets extended as far as Norih Arabia. 
The Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differ¬ 
ing hut slightly from the proper Syriac; 
Ezra iv., 8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-26 ; Daniel 
ii, 4 to vii28. and Jeremiah x 10. are wriUon 
in the so called Chaldee. There is also a 
Chaldee gloss in Genesis xxvi, 47. The 
Babylonian langu.age in the time of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was very close to Hebrew. The 
Clialdeo language may have been that of 
Terah, but the possibility of the language of 
Abraham remaining iu its original state 
during the 216 years that he and lii.s family 
resided in Canaan *, and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in Egypt; and the 400 
years from the Exodus to David, is untenable. 
HawlinsoUf Vol. i. p, 2,-^OolonGl Chesney's 
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Tjuph'n'atea and Tigris^ 118, Bunsen 

Vol. IV. pp. 479—491, and 654. See Bagh¬ 
dad. Babylonia. 

MESPILUS GERMANICA. 

Ukuj. Aeab. I Laroos Hind. 

Shajarat.ul-dub „ | Koel Hind. 

Comnion eatable medlar. 
MESPILUS JAPONICUS. Thunh. Syn. 
of Efiobotiyn Japonica. Lindal. 

MES-PlY.^. See Mosul. 

MKSSA. See Tin. 

MESSAGE!^, or Massagetso occupied 
precisely that position to which the legends 
of Mount Mem and its rivers ('amongst the 
rivers the Jaxartes and tlie Oxus may be 
clearly traced) point as the cradle of the 
Arian race, and tl»e early mention of the 
Sacse (Sakya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as 
the principal foreign nations, confirms the 
supposition that the Arian race travelled 
southwards from the highlands of Central 
Asia, before entering the Punjab. 

MESSIAH, a name of Jesus the son of 
Mary. It is iVoiri the “ niasah” of the Arabs, 
hence tlio Hebrew Messiah. 

MESSING. Gisk. Brass. 

MESTA, also Mesta-pab also Nalki. Beng. 
Hibiscus cannabiuus. Linu^ H. sabdariffa 
Corchorus olitorius. 

MESUA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Clusiat^eae of which two species occur 
in the East Indies, and a few other trees of 
this genus remain to be determined, Pynaroo? 
Tam., according to Dr. Gibson, is tbe Mala¬ 
bar name of a species of Mesca, and it gives 
one of tbe finest woods he had seen. 
Mr. Mclversentto the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, a wood called Iro 1 margin, from a 
species of Mesua, common, in the Nelam- 
bore jungles : much nsod by the natives 
for building purposes ; durable and not liable 
to be attacked by insects. The Mesua, 
in Ceylon called iron wood-tree," though 
not large, has an erect symmetrical Hgure, 
whose deep evergreen foliage flowing 
downward from its cone-shaped crest, quite 
conceals its bowerirg branches, so that when 
covered with its rich blossoms, with ivory 
white petals and deep yellow stamens, it 
looks like the royal umbrella bespangled 
with gold ; and the Burmese say that their 
next Budha Aree-ma-fca 3 ^a, will enter the 
divine life while musing beneath its hallowed 
shades, hence it is a favorite tree with the 
buddbist priests of Burmab, who plant it 
around their monasteries. In Sanscrit it is 
called nagakeahura, and Sir William Jones 
remarks that “ this tree is one of the most 
delightful on earth; and the delicious odour 
of its blossoms justly gives them a place in 
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! the quiver of Camadeva, the Hindoo god of 
love.” To this Moore alludes iu the follow* 
iiig stanza; 

“ Then rapidly, with foot as light 
As the young musk roe’s, out she flew 
To cull each shining leaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beamf# 
For this enchanted wreath of dreams j 
Anemones, and seas of gold. 

And new blown lilies of theriver» 

And those sweet flowerets that unfold 
Their buds on Camadeva’s qtiiver.*' 

There are at least two diffci'ent species in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, M. pedunculata and 
M. ferrea but much confusion exists in 
standard works on botany in relation to this 
last species. The Mesua fein ea of Roxburgh 
is the M. lloxbuighii of Wight's illustrations 
the Mesna tree of Calcutta, Seram pore, and 
neighbourhood. The M. ferrea of Wight’s 
l^rodromus is the M. Coromaiideliiia of 
Wight’s leones, and Illustrations. The M. 
ferrea, of Wight’s Illustrations, is the M, 
nagaha of Gardener, the mesua tree of 
Ceylon ; while the M. ferrea originally 
described by Linjiaeus is probably the species 
found on the Coromandel coast ; but, for the 
lack of books wbich contain tbe desc.riptioa 
of Linmeus, it cannot be ajBflrmed with 
cerlaii»tv. —~Rrvere7id Dr, Maso^i, Dr, Oih$on» 
Mr. Me her in M- E, J. R. 

MESUA COROMANDELINA, W, Ic. 
A tree of Coromandel and of the forests be- 
twcenGiille andRatra »o< ra, at no gre* t elei a- 
tion, wood not kn(>wn.— Thw. En, IfL Zeyl, 

MESUA FERREA, Linn; D. 0, 


M. nagaha, Garo. | Arbor nnghas, BuRM. 

Nagassarium, Kumph. AmJ). vii. 3. t. 2. 

Var. a ; foHis lanceolatis, ac*nmiuatis, 

Var. 3 ; foliis lineari-lanceolatia. 

Nag-kepiir, Beng. j Kinjalkamu, San®, 

Ken-gnu ; Gungau, hUHM. I Namha, 8in6H. 

Iron wood tree, Eng. \ Iml \taram, ? ? ? TaM- 

Nagkesar, Hind, j Chikati manu, Tel. 


Nag dmrnpa, Mahk. Naga kesara chettu, „ 

Belnta-chanipagam, Mae. 1 Suvarnam, „ 

Koeammu naga sara San. 1 
Naga-Kosara, „ | 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in Peninsular 
and northern India, in Assam, Arakau, 

Burmab, Tenasseritn, and Java. In Ceylon 
the vars. « and especially the latter. It 
is wild in Teuasserim and commou about 
Gal a gam a. 

It is always planted near temples in Cey¬ 
lon, as an ornament, becaufe of its biv^ad, 
violet perfumed flower, the outer leaves of 
which are white and thin, centres a deep 
maroon, it has a graceful shape, with dark 
polished green foliage, and brilliant red 
young leaves and shoots. Its white flowers 
have yellow fllaments and are used 
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nfbtWe physicians, being supposed to possess 
medicinal properties. Indian poets say that 
it forms one of the darts of Kama Deva. 
The blossoms are remarkable for their fra¬ 
grance, and are sold in the bazaars of India 
tinder the name of Nagkesur. Sir William 
Jones says that the delicious odour of its 
blossoms justly gives them a place in the 
quiver of Camsdeva, the Hindu god of love. 
It flowers in the beginning of the warm sea¬ 
son. The wood is very strong and tough. 
In a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 loet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 69. The wood is said to 
be used for furnituro. The dried anthers 
are fragrant; the flowers and leaves are 
used in Bengal as antidotes to snake 
poison. Its oil promises to be valuable 
if it can be obtained in sufficient quantities. 
The seeds are contained in a strong brown 
skin, one, two or three in each. When ripe 
the skin bursts and the seeds drop out. The 
seed is covered with a hard shell. The 
oil is an excellent remedy for cutaneous di.s- 
eases, dried buds, considered a temperate 
remedy u'^ed in coughs especially while at¬ 
tended with much expectoration.— Koxharrjh 
FI. Ltd, Irvine Gen. Med, Top. p. 199. 
Powell Hand Booh, Vol. T, p. 333. Sir W. 
Jones; Ains. Mat. Med. 1813, p. 163. Dr. 
0'Shan()hne}<sy, p. 230, Dr. Gibson, Dr. Bran^ 
dis, Oai. Cat. Ex. of 1862, Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Mclver in M. E. J. R. Mr. Mendis, Master 
Carpenter. Tim, Enum. PI Zeyl. I. p. 60. 
Eng Oiie. Vol. II. p. 5. Cat. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

MBSUA ROXBURGHII, Syn.of 

Mesua ferrea, fAnn. 

MBSUA SPBCrOSA, Choisy, D.O. 

Mesna ferrea, Linn, j Deya-na-gass, Singh* 

A tree of Nepaul and growing on the 
banks of streams, in the Rituapoora 
district of Cevlon. Thw. Enum, PI. Zeyl. 1. 
p. 50. Boyle III. Him. Bot. p. 132. 

MESTA, Beno. Syn. of Hibiscus 
sabdariffa, Linn., also of Hibiscus canna- 
binus. 

MESTA PAT. Bknq. Hemp of Corchorus 
olitorius. 

MET Sind’hi a clay quarried near Hy¬ 
derabad and other places. The Persian name 
is Gihi-sarshui—**Jhe head-washing clay.’' 
When mixed up with rose leaves, instead of 
rancid oil, it makes anything but a bad 
Wash-ball. — Burton's Scinde Vol. I. p, 31. 

MB PAL OE CANOKES, Sp. Bronze. 

METAL DE FONTB OU DE CLOCHES, 
Fr. Bell metal. 

MB PALLIO MIRRORS are still in use 
in Soutbera Asia. See Mirrors. 
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METAL CASTING, in India, is very 
largely p»*acbised, and the processes are of 
great sitnpliciby. The natives generally 
prepare a model in wax, which is embedded 
in moist clays, which, after being dried in 
the sun, is heated in the fire, the wax run 
out, and the metal run in. A much better 
plan, where accuracy is required, as in cast¬ 
ing a brass nut or box for a large screw, is to 
cut the model in lead, and, having bedded 
it iu day, it may, when the mould is dry, 
be melted and run out, and the metal run in. 
Wax models allow the moulds to shrink in 
drying, and the thread of a screw box so 
formed, of course does not corre.spond. The 
best specimens of native casting Mr. Rohde 
had seen, were a set of figures cast at 
Pettaporo, about A.D. 1820,for the zemindar, 
who had whole armies of such in bronze. In 
Maunbhoom, in Ohota Nagporo, much inge¬ 
nuity is displayed in the mode of casting 
articles of this kind iu hollow net work, &c. 
A core is made of plastic clay, all carefully 
shaped to the internal form of the fish or’ 
other object to be imitated. This core is 
then baked and indurated. On this, the 
pattern designed to be represented is formed 
with clean bees’ wax. This done, and the 
wax having cooled, it becomes tolerably 
hard. Soft clay is moulded over all. The 
whole is then baked, the heat indurating 
the outer coating of clay, but softening the 
wax, which all runs out of the mould, leaving 
empty the space oecupiod by it. The mould 
being sufficiently dried, the molten brass is 
then poured into the empty spaeo, and, when 
cool, the clay is broken away, when the 
figured casting is seen. These are untouched 
after the cawSting, excepting on the smooth 
and flat surfaces which are roughly filed. 
The Chinese excel in all working iu 
metals, in ordinary blacksmith ivork, metal 
smelting, alloys, particularly their white 
metal of copper, zinc, iron, silver and nickel, 
their sonorous gongs and bells, one at 
Peking being 14;J- feet by 13 feet, and their 
ingenious metallic mirrors, some with 
engravings. The consumption of metals 
from abroad, by the Chinese depends very 
much on their price, for when high, their 
own mines furnish them cheaper. They have 
mines of load, quicksilver, iron, and o lamine, 
and probably of tin and copper.— Mr. Rhode 
MSS. Calcnt. Oat Ex. 18 d2 Morrison. 
MBTALLUM TORMENTORUM, Lat. 
Bronze. 

METAWALI a mabomed sect in Palestine 
supposed to bo ancient Syrians, although, 
as a distinct sect, their name does not occur 
before the eighteenth century. They are 
distinguished from the other mahomedans 
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nf Syria, as being of the ehiah sect, 
Iiohinsoii*8 Travehj Vol. ii. p. 334. 

ME I'CALPE L<>^(],C^^a^lt>s, a Bengal civil 
servant who rose to be Governor-General of 
India, was Mfrerwanls Governor of Jamaica, 
and subsequently Govornor-Geuoral of 
Canada. 

METHEL SEED, Eng. Datura fastuosa 
Mill, Hoxb. 

ME TE ALPSYCHOSIS, or Transmigra¬ 
tion of the son! ia believed in by the hin- 
doos and budd'hists of Asia, and by all the 
pre-Aryan races in British India. The 
meterapaychosis doctrine seems to have 
been held coeval amongst the brahmans and 
Egyptians. The Pythagorean sect of Magna 
Grecia seem to have derived it from Egypt. 
In the Institiires of Menu, at least thirty 
different creatures are named into whose bo¬ 
dies malefactors are imprisoned according to 
their crimes, the scale descending down to 
such particulars as that he who stole per¬ 
fumes should bo changed into a music rat. 
Metempsycjhosis is the idea that a human 
being guilty of sensual sins, should be 
changed into animals that is only conscious 
of the senses. But met 0 rnp.sychosis, accord¬ 
ing to Bunsen is the recognition that there 
is a solution of the enigma of existence, 
which is not to be found in the tenri of a 
single life on earth, and yet which we are 
impelled to seek after, in order to explain 
thi.s life. All guilt must be expiated; but 
the final issue, though reached only after 
the lapse of unnumbered ages, will be the 
triumph of the good, the general reconcili¬ 
ation, and a life in God will be the eternal 
heritage of the soul. Thou.sands of years 
before chri.stianity announced theoerfainby j 
of immortality, the three civilizations of the 
Egyptians, the brahmins and the Druids 
believed that the human soul died not after 
death. Abu Zaid the historian writing in 
A. D. 916, mentions that in Balhara and 
other parts of India, men burned themselves 
on a pile influenced by their belief in a me¬ 
tempsychosis, and he adds that when a man 
or woman become old, ho or she begs that 
they may be thrown into the fire or into 
water. The Tibetan buddhists count six 
classes of existence, viz., four bad, those 
in hell, the brute, asur, and yidag, and 
two good those as man and God.— -Fraser's 
Journ, May 186S Bunsen, Elliot's History, 
pp. 1-9. flauyhton's Menu. p. 4C6. 

METEORIC FIRES The Shababa, or 
wandering meteoric fires, on fields of battle 
and in the places of “ great sacrifice,’* pro¬ 
duce a pleasing yet melancholy effect; and are 
th^e source of saperstitious dread and rever¬ 
ence to the hindn^ having their origia in the 
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same natural cause as the wandering 
fires of Odin tiie phosphorescent salt pro¬ 
duced from animal decomposition.— Tod's 
Uajasthnn^ vo). I, p. 74. 

METEO.iOLOG Y, An intore.sting meteo- 
rologio point is r.he condition of atanospheric 
pressure during the monsoniiK. The 

course of the local mnnsoona is determined 
hy the exi-tenco of alternatelv higli ai»d low 
I atmospheric pi'essure over/ >o country. This 
centre of minimum pressure, is, as it were, a 
point upon winch the wind turns, or it is 
r.he goal towards wliich the wind blows, 
while 11)0 place of greatest pressure is the 
' point from wliioh the winds diverge. To 
find out these two points and to di.'^cover the 
relative position which each will rake np at 
the change of the monsoon, in the months of 
March, April and October, ia of primary 
iinportance. As the deborminabiou of these 
points gives the gerieral character to the 
monsoon in each locality, so the irregulari¬ 
ties, the exceptions to the rule, give a dis¬ 
tinctive character to etch season. For 
example, in 1868, a local depression in the- 
north-we.sb of the Bay of Bengal diverted 
the moisture-laden winds from Central and 
Northern Indi:v, and Httracted an excessive 
rainfall towards Betrgal west of the Delta 
and the northern part of Orissa. In i 869, 
the front.iers of Bengal were surrounded by 
a belt of low ar.mospherio pressure whi(?h 
sliut in the rainfi,!!, tlirearoning to afflict the 
North-W’e.st with a second drought until an 
egress was found for the imp»M8oned clouds 
daring September and October in a rise 
of pressure about Hazureebaugh. These 
IocmI atmospheric irregiil irities complicate 
meteorological ob^ervariou and tlirow 
out calculation. Probably the most strik¬ 
ing evidence of this that c.aii be brought 
forward is their misleading effects upon the 
determination of heights by tlie barometer* 
Thus the difference of Cuttack anti Sangor 
islands, which is known to be only 74 feet, 
appeared from the baromete»’ic readings of 
1868 to be 205 feet and fi orn those of another 
year 166 feet. The track of cyclones, though 
of course not their occurrence, i.s influenced 
in a considerable degree by local depressions 
as was the case in the hurioaues of May, 
June, and Oorober. Mr. Blau ford calls atten¬ 
tion to the unusually high temperature da¬ 
ring the first five months of 1869. The area 
west of the Gangetio delta, over which the 
low birometerio pressure then prevailed, 
enjoyed a temperature equal to that of 
Nagpore, “the thermal focus of India.” 
The hot winds blowing from the North- 
West and Central India were, however, ia* 
terrupted by the y^gion of low pre^imte 
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Hazftreebaai^h and Mong*yr. At Darjeeling 
and Goal para the temperatures were unusu¬ 
ally low, and tlio cause sugiresfed was the 
effect of the l»igh temperatures over the 
country to the south of tlie Ganges. The 
local heating of the atmospheric pressure in 
t])0 country south of the Gatiges and west 
of the Delta, would arrest the north ejistern 
progress of the hot winds and allow the 
free play of tlie cool breezes from Assam 
and tlie Snowy Range. Meteoric phenomena 
are not. uncommon during Himalayan thun¬ 
der-storms. From the hamlets of Huniji- 
poor, for instance, in one of the valleys at 
the southern end of Cashmere, was wit¬ 
nessed a thunder storm, of awful grandeur. 
The lightning shot in tretnendous zig-z »gs 
across the mountain tops. One holt 
fitruck a pinnacle of rock, and remained 
a globe »)f fire for upwards of two minutes. 
The rainfall has hoeu given for four ye^rs 
at thirfcy-two Hifforont. stations ; nt Dangra 
the highest fall in any one ye»r was 125’I 
inches, and tlie average for the four vears 
was 91*; at Simla it was 68“2 and h7‘9 iii- 
olie.s. There ere onlv three other stations 
at which the rain f ill in any one year ex¬ 
ceeded 4') inches, and at only two of these ' 
the average whs over 40, while other sta- ; 
tions seem to have almost as little rain as ' 
Aden. For in^itance at Multan in 1^70, 
there was a fall of oa*y 2 inches, and in the 
same year Jhung had only 3 4 and D3ra 
Ghazee Khan 2*4 ; in 185S Moozuffnrgurh 
had only 2'8 inol»e.s, and in many places a 
/ fall of very much under 10 inches seetns to 
be common. The average downfall for 1867 
and 1870 (the first and last year given), 
notwir.hstandiiig the very heavy falls in 
some places, is only a little more than 20. 
Dr. Neil lays down that “ as a general rule, 
to which, however, theie are frequent local 
exceptions, a rainy col 1 season is the precur¬ 
sor of a partial failure of rain in the proper 
rainy season.” Experience would lead most 
people to the same conclusion. He also 
tells US that “ the more rain the 
8«>uthern Districts reoeiv^e, the less falls to 
the share of those more to the north,” which 
rule “ would eeem to hold good for the 
monthly amounts during the miny season, 
more than for the annual fallsin other 
words it is not raining at all places at the 
same time, and the rain take.s a certain belt 
of latitude at once, taking tho.se to the north, 
or south of it. also in belta at other times. 
We have heard tlte theory of belts of rain 
broached before, hut we do not know that 
any Well-orgauisad observations on a large 
scale have ever been made, as they easily 
might t>e, to test its accuracy. In the 
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Panjab, June and July seem to be the hot¬ 
test months. The highest monthly mean 
temperature in Lahore, Ra^vnl Pindee, Dera 
Ismael Khan and Syalkote during the four 
vear.s 1867-1870, was, at the last station, in 
Juno 1867, when it was 96®*9, but La¬ 
hore in July 1870 comes pretty near it, and 
is96®*l. Tiie rneau temperature is tole¬ 
rably low, but the'o sppears to be very 
great heat, and considerable flucfcu.ation of 
temperature. At Lihore in ]\Iay 1870 the 
maximum and miniraurn were 121® *6 and 
61® *0 respectively ; and from April to Octo¬ 
ber the maximum ranges each month from 
105® to 121 ® 5 and, the minimum from 50® 
to 72® giving a variation of from 50® to 60® 
METBORUS COCCINEUS, Ljur. Syn. 

of Barringtonia acntangula. 

I METHEE. Bkno. Common fenugreek, 
Trigouella foenum-grmeum. 

MET HI LAKRI, Dqk. root of Glycyr- 
rhiza glabra. 

METHONICA SUPERBA. Linn. 

Gloriosa supevba Linn. 

Superb gloriosa, Em a. Longool, Bkno. 

CMriari, HrvD. Eesha-nungula, „ 

Ulatchandul, Beng. Kookora-ueja, „ 

A pretty fl )W0i ing plant of India. 

MEH KATUMBAR. Malral. Corian- 
drnm sativum.— Linn. Roxh. W. Ic. 

METIS^PLANA. See Wood Moth. 

l^lETliU. Hus. Brooms. 

METONOYN— ?. See Galbanura. 

ME rOPlON— ?. See Galbanura. 

MErR\ GUPTA son and successor of 
Chandr* Gupta. 

METRALANE, Hind. Auabasia multi¬ 
flora. 

METROSIDEROS (from the heart 
of a tree, attd (tIStjpos, iron), a gettus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Myrtaceae so 
named because of die hardness of tlu*ir inner 
woods. M. luoida, a beautiful tree, occurs as 
far south as Lord Auckland’s Islands, in lat. 
50 J south. M. poly morph a, is a tree of the 
Sandwich Islands, and is said to be tbe plant 
from which are made the clubs and otln^ 
weapons employed in warfai’e by the South 
Sea Islanders and M. verns, of China ? Java 
and Amboyna, is said to furnish tbe iron 
wood of China. It grows among rooks, 
j The Chinese and Japanese value its wood 
I for making rudders, anchors, <fec., for their 
ships and boats. The bark is used in Japan 
I as a remedy in mnoous discharges, diarrhoeai 
aud dysentery. It is usually mixed with 
some aromatic, as betel nut, cloves, or nut¬ 
meg.— Roxb, ii. p. 447. Eng, Cyc„ Voigt p, 
46. Rogg, Vegetable Kingdom^ p. 350. 
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METROSIDEROS GUMMIFBRA. See 
EuoaljptuH reaiiiifera. 

METROSIDEROS ROBUSTA, is the 
Rata or Oak elrn timber ti ee <>f New Zealand. 

METROSIDEROS TOMENTOSA is the 
Poliutukawa or New Zealand Asb, a good 
timber tree. 

METROSIDEROS VERUS. Rumph. A 
tree of Ambov^m, Java, FI. sninll, white, //. 
and K. . fr. Sept, and Oct. — Vniqt. p. 4G. 

MFTROXYLON SAG US. Kceniur. 

Rainbuva, Malay, is the S farinifora 
Qoertn. S. Rumphii, Willde^ and S. spiuasus, 
JRoxh. 

Is cultivated in the Eastern Archipelago, 
to obtain sago from its wood— Seeman. 

METRUPALLTAM, in L. 11« 18’ L. 76o 
56’, in tlie Kaimatik, on the E. S. E. foor of 
the Nilgiri Hills at tlie right bank of the 
Bhowaiii. 'iho Dak bungalow ds 1085 ft. 
above the sea —Ad. ScJil. 

METTAH KOIH. See Koli. 

MEUNCIIAR LAKE. See Hot Springs. 

MPjWA, Hind. Fruit; kala mcwa, is 
St)b‘num verb:iscil‘oliuni. 

MEWA FAROSH, PeHS. A fruit seller, 
nsnally of the niali ca^te, but in tin- 
Mahratba country brahmans and kala- 
want or singers follow tho business in 
towns; the fruit sellers in tlie villages are 
sometimes mabomedari gardeners. 

MEWAR. The rana of Mewar, tlie capitals 
of wliicli are Chitor and Udayapnr, is <»fthe 
race who ruled in Sanrashtra. After the de.*-;- 
truction of the Balhara monarchy of Sanra¬ 
shtra, and two centurie.s .sojourn of the family 
in theBbander desert, Baph orBappacoii- 
qnered Chitor, and founded a new dynasty, 
in AD. 727. The hereditary title was 
changed from Gehloto to Aditya. In I 28, 
Jewan (Javan) Sinh, the only suvivor ol 
the race of Bappa, was on the throne. 
Mewar, is a rajpoot kingdom, of the Surva 
vansa race, tlie chieftan of wliich is styled 
rana and he dwells in the ca[)ital Chitor. 
The rana is admitted to be the descendeiit 
of Rama, who reigned about seven hundred 
years before the cbri.srian era. Rama was the 
chief of tho Solar dynasty and Mewar is 
the most ancient but not the most powerful 
house of Rajputanah, there being no doubt 
that they have reigned there upwards of 20i;0 
yeai’s. The Mewar state was mucli exposed, 
and was overrun successively by Mahomed 
of Ghazni, and the emperor Akbar who in 
1568, destroyed its capital of Chitor. The 
rana took refuge in the Aravalli moun¬ 
tains, and founded Odeypoore the present 
oapiral. Baba is a term applied to the de¬ 
scendants of Oody Sing, the rana of Mewar. 
Ho lived for four years after the loss 
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of Chitor, and expired at Gegoonda, aged 
forty-two. He left a numerous issue of 
tweiity-fivo legitimeto sons, whose descen¬ 
dants, all styled R.inawut, pushed aside 
the more ancient fe^ock, and form that 
extensive clan distinctively termed the Bn ha, 
or ‘ infants’ of Mewar, whether Ranawut, 
Pooravvuf, or Kaiiawut. His last act was 
to entail with a barren sceptie contentiim 
upon bis children, by setting aside the laws 
of primogeniture and proclaiming his 
favourite son. Jiigmal, bis successor. The 
rana of Mewar, is tlie dewan, or vicegerent 
of Siva, and wlien be visits tlie temple 
of Eklinga, he snper.sodes tbe high priest in 
bis duties, and pei'form.s the ceremonies. 

I'he slirine of Eklinga is endowed with 
twenty four lai*ge villages from the fi.se, 
besides parcels of bind from the cliioftains. 
The bills of Mewar and the neighbourhood 
are, however, still held by aboriginal 
tribes. The Mewnr ruler is styled mna, and 
is the elder branch of the Sooryavansi, or 
cliildi'en of the sun. Another patronymic 
is Raghoovansi, derived from a predeces.sor 
ol‘Rama, but Ranla is tho focal point of 
cich 8(jion of the solar ra<je. To liim, the 
conqueror of Lanksi, tlie genealogists endea- 
v<»ur to trace the solar linos. The titles 
of many of Rnjput claimants are disputed; 
but the hindu tribes yield unanirnoua 
.sufiVage to the prince of Mewar ns the 
legitimate heir to the tlirone of Ra¬ 
ma, and style him Hindiia Sonmj. or ‘sun 
of the Hindus.’ He is uni versa I ly allowed 
to be the Hr.st of the ‘ thirty-six roval tribes;* 
nor lias a doubt ever been raised re.specting 
bis purity of descent. Many of the royal 
tribes have been swept awny by time, but the 
genealogi'f, has filled up tlieir place with 
others, mere scions of some ancient, but 
forgotten stem. With the exception of 
Je-^.^ulmer, Mewar i.s tlie only dynastv of 
these races which has outlived eight 
centuries of foreign domination, in the 
same lands where conquest filaced them. 
The rana still piissesses nearly the same 
extent of territory which his ancestors held 
when the conqueror of Ghazni first tTossed 
the ‘ blue waters’ of the Indus to invade In¬ 
dia; while the other families now ruling in 
the north-west of Rajasthan are the relics of 
ancient dynasties driven from the pristine 
seats of power, or their junior branches, who 
have eret^ted their own fortunes. This cir¬ 
cumstance adds to the dignity of the rana 
of Mewar and is the cause of the general 
homage which the ranas receive, notwith¬ 
standing diminution of their power. Sco^odia 
is the last change of name which the 
of Mewar race hare undergone. It 
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Sooryavan«a, then Grahilote or Gehlote, from which, the word vassal is derived, 
then Aliarya, and now Sesodia. These All the charfculariea or pnt^as commence 
oh«ng:es arise from revolutions and local To ... . gi'as has been ordained. Bhomia, 
cironmstaijc© The tin-mines of Mewar were from bhom land, inenns a landed pro- 
once very productive, and yielded no in- prietor, in Rajpntanah, the allodial proprie- 
COTisiderable portion of silver: hut the caste of tor of Mewar,offshoots of the earliest princes, 
miners is extinct, and political reasons, dnr- 'fhe term ‘ bapota*’ implies theinlieritanoe or 
irig llie Mogul domination led to the conceal- pairimony and its holder, if a milifaiy vas- 
ment of such sources of wealth. Copper of sal, is called * Rhornin,’ iMf^artirtg one actn- 
a very fine description is likewise abundant ally i lentitied witli the soil (bhorn). It is 
and supplies tho currency ; Surma, or the the mahomedan te rm wattap-dar, or raeeras- 
oxide of antimony, is found on the western dar and the Kaniatchi of Malabar is the 
frontier. The garnet, amethystine quartz, bhomia of linjasthan. The bhoitiia is vested 
rock crystal, the cdirysolite, and inferior with the rights of the crown, in its share of 
kinds of the emerald farniiy are all to be the bhog or rent. But when their own land 
found within Mewar. The rich tin-minefl is in the predicament called ‘ gnlb’has,’or 
of Jawara produced at one time a consider- reversions from lapses to the commune, lie is 
able proportion of silver. Those of copper ‘ seized’ in hII the rights of the former pro- 
are abundant, as is also iron on the now prietor, or by internal arrangements, they 
alienated domain on the Chumbul; but can convey such right by cession of the corn- 
lead least of all. 'fhe murhle quarries also timne. The bhom is «‘Xernpt.rrom the jureeb 
added to the revenue; and where there is or mensuring rod ; it is pever assessed, and 
such a multiplicity of sources, none are his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in 
oonsidHred mo ininnte to be applied in the most cases triennial and the tax of khur- 
necesKitouB times. The rich mitieral pro- lakur, a war imposition, since commuted for 
duC^s enabled the Mewar family long to money. These ullodial tenants, are tho 
fitruggle against superior power and to raise yeomen of Rajasthan, and as in the districts 
th<iRe riiHgiiiticent structures which orna- of Kotrinlmer and Mandelgurli, constitute 
jnent their kingdom. In Mewar, “ An” the landwehr, or local militia. The Rajpoot 
was the oath of allegiance in Col. Tod’s vaunts his aristocratic distinction derived 
time. Tliree things in Mewar wore from the land; and opposes the title of 
rnvalifes;—a subject cannot meddle with ‘ Bliomia Raj,’ or govenimont, of tho soil, 
the An. or oath of Hllegiance; the Dan or to the * Bania Raj,’ or commercial govern- 
transit dues on conimorce; and the Kan, or merit, winch he alfixes as an epither of con- 
mines of the precious metals. There are tempt to Jeipoor; where “wealth accumu- 
two classes of Rjijput landholder's in lates and men decay.” ‘Bhom rakhwali or 
Mewar, though the one greatly excee<ls | land [in return for] pr’eservation, is one 
the other in number. One is the , kind of Bhom, the crown itself hold ‘ bhoni 

r.ikhwali’ on its own fiscal demesnes con¬ 
sisting of small portions in each village. In 
S. 1782, the turbulent bhomia on the western 
frontiers were checked by the Rajput chief 
quotas at home and abroad, renewable at on their borders, and the Sindil, the Deora, 
every lapse, when nil tho cerernonieR of re- tlieB da, tho Bora, the Balechs, and the 
snrnption, the fine of relief, and the investi- Soda were then compelled to servitude. Tlie 
tore take place. The Bhoomia does not ancient clans, prior to rana Sanga had 
renew his gi ant, but holds a pre.scnptive ceased, on the rising greatness of the subso- 
pOBsession. He succeeds without any fine, quent new division of clans, to hold the 
but pays a small annual quit-rent, and higher grades of rank ; and had, in /act, 
can be called upon for local service in merged into the general military landed 
the districts which ho inhabitfl for a certain proprietors of the country under the term 
period of time. He is the counterpart of * bhoomia.’ The Bhoomi , the scions of the 
the allodial proprietor of the European earliest princes, are to bo met with in vnri- 
Bystem. and the real ‘zemindar’ of these ous p-art of Mewar ; though only in those of 
principalities. Both have the same signi- high antiquity, where they were defended 
fioation; from bboom and zamin, ‘land’ the from oppression by the rocks and wilds in 
latter word being of Persian origin, which they obtained a footing, as in Komul- 
Grasya is from gras, ‘a sabai.steiiee*; men, tho wilds ofOhuppun, or plains of 
literally snd familiarly, *a mouthful.* Mandelgurli, long under the kings, and where 
It may have a like origin with the Celtic titeir agricultural pursuits maintained them, 
word gwas^ said to mean ‘a servant/ and Their clannish appellations, Kombawnt, 
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Grasya t’hnknr, or lord ; the other tho Bhoo- 
min.. The Gra^iya clueftMin is he who holds 
(gras) by grant (pufta) of the prince, for 
which ho performs service with specified 



HKWAT. 

Loonawut, and Ranawut, distinctly sliow 
from what stem and when they branclied 
off; and as they ceased to be of sufficient 
importance to visit the court on the new and 
continually extending ramifications, they 
took to the plough. But while they disdain¬ 
ed not to derive a subsistence from labour¬ 
ing as husbandmen, they never abandoned 
their arms; and the bhoomia, amid the 
crags of the alpine Aravalli,where he pastures 
his cattle or cultivates his fields, preserves 
the erect mien and proud spirit of his ances¬ 
tors, with more tractability, and less arro¬ 
gance and folly, than his more courtly but 
now widely separated brethren. They form 
a considerable body in many districts, armed 
with matchlock, sword and shield. In Man- 
delgurh, when their own interests and the 
prince’s unite, four thousand Bhoomia could 
be collected. They held and maintained 
without support the important fortress of 
that district, for tlieir prince, during half a 
century of turmoil. Aravalli, accord¬ 
ing to Colonel Tod means the refuge of 
strength, its hills have afforded protection to 
the most ancient sovereign race in the east 
or west—the ancient stock of the Siirya- 
vansa, the Heliada3 of India, or children of 
the sun, the princes of Me war, who, when 
pressed were wont to retire to its fastnesses, 
only to issue again when occasion offered. 
The Aravalli hills are connected by lower 
ranges with the western extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Guze- 
rat, and stretch northwards to a considerable 
distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi, forming the division between the 
desert on the west and the central table-land. 
It would be more correct to say the level of 
the desert, for the south eastern portion in¬ 
cluding Jodpur, is a fertile country.—Prm- 
sep's Antiqidties hy Thomas, p. 248-258. Tod's 
Eajasihan Vol. i‘. pp. 30, 12, 13, 136, 154, 
163, 164, 169, 172, 198, 211, 212, 516, 517. 
Vol. ii. p. 141. Elliot Supplemental Glossary. 
Elphinstone's History of India Vol. i. p. 2. 
Campbell, p. 80. Wilson's Glossary, Howell 
Thurlow p. 156. See Bal, Choi tuny a, Hin¬ 
doo, India, Inscriptions, Jain, Kalapatta. 
Saurashtra Shur. Sumitra. Tripati. Kush 
or Cush Lat. Math, Rajput, Rudra, Sam- 
pradaya. 

MEWAS a Koli tribe of freebooters in 
Guzerat. 

MEWAT. A district S. W. of Delhi, 
notorious for the lawless habits of its inhabi¬ 
tants, a very ancient hindu race, but the 
greater part forced proselytes to the znaho- 
medan faith. In the time of Pirthiraj the chief 
of Mewat was one of his vassals. The 


MEYT AIS. 

whole of its towns were levelled to vne 
ground by Jessraj. The Mewati is a tribe 
of Rajputs inhabiting the province of 
Mewat, now known as Macheri, and 
formerly notorious for their turbulent 
and predatory character. They are a 
thieving tribe of cultivators found here 
and there along the S. West borders of 
the N. W. Provinces of India. The Alwar 
country near Delhi seems of late to have 
been called Mewat, but they extend further 
east than the Cnjar and in Malwa are com¬ 
mon as irregular soldiers and depredators. 
They are supposed to bo mostly mahomedans. 
The turbulent Mewati of Alighur form a 
largo clement in the poiDiilation, A putiisb- 
ment was inflicted on the Mewati tribe, 
which inhabit the hilly tract, within 25 
miles of Delhi. In 1265, 100,000 were put 
to the sword, and a line of forts was con¬ 
structed along flic foot of their hills. .Tho 
Mewati mahomerlans partake of both re¬ 
ligions. Thoiigli stigmatized as robbers and 
assassins, they arc at tlie same time admitted 
to be faithful and conrageous guards and 
servants to those in whoso service they en¬ 
gage : in Hindustan, they were entertained 
as sebnndies, or militia, by tho renters and 
managers of the country, and were deemed 
faithful to those they served; but great num¬ 
bers of them who settled m the villages be¬ 
came professed depredators: they were, 
however, generally, in bodies which Rajpoot 
lords and wealthy landholders could alone 
afford to main tain.— Malcolm's Central In^ia, 
Vol. II, p 174. Rennel's Memoir, p. xlix. 
T.ofll. Vol. ii. p. 126. Campbell, ^7.103 
Tod's Rajasthani Vol. I p. 169, 498. 

MEXICAN ARGEMONE. Eng. Arge- 
mone Mexicana. Linn. 

MEXICAN HIGHLANDS, the Lower 
Mountains of Spain, Mysore, tho Hilly 
ranges in the Deccan, and Rajpootana have 
similar climates. 

ME-YAH. Burm. Grewia. 

MEYARU, slaves of Canara, a sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Dhor. 

MEYHUC or Meykhek. Pers. Cloves. 
Cary to phyllura aromatioum. 

MEYKIRAVAN, Tam. A shepherd. 

MEYO. One of the Moluccas Islands, 
in lat. 1 ® 12* N. and long. 126 ® 39’ E., is 
high and of oven appearance. 

MEYPUKARAN, Mal. A shepherd, a 
grazier. 

MEY WAR. See Mowar. 

MEYT AIS or Burnt Island, called 
also Bird or White Island, lies in lat. 
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13’ N. and long. 47° 16^’ K., is a Ligb I 
barren rock. | 

MKZKRKON, Eng. Daphne mezerenm. 

MEZEREUM BARK, Mazrioon, Rei; 
root of .Daphne mezereon. Linn. 

MEZONO, See Gipsies, 

MEZZ ALE, Burm. A tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximnm girfch 4 
cubits and maximum length 30 feet. Found 
scattered, not very abundant, all over the 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used by the Burmese for rulers, mallets 
and walking sticks ; is of very handsome 
streaked grain like palmyra wood, but not 
sutliciently durable to bo recommended for 
ordnance purposes .—Captain Vance. 

MGANGA, See Somal, Bcer-us-somal. 

MHA-GHAI, Burm. Elfcocarpus species. 

MHAT,R. Tho Mhairwara country is 
situated but a very few miles west of* Ajmer 
and is composed of successive ranges of 
huge rocky lulls, the only level country 
being the valleys running between them. 
Either from the insignificance or sturdy 
valour of this race, the rulers of India 
were never able to make any impression 
on J[thern, notwithstanding their vicinity 
to the occasional residence, for a long 
period, of the emperors of Hindustan. In 
later times the Mhair have been the 
terror of their lowland neighbours; and 
even the Rajpoots, perhaps, with the solo 
exception of the Rob ilia, tho bravest men 
in India, dreaded their approach. The 
Mhair of tho Mhairwara hills occupy the 
Aravali range running towards Ajmir. 
Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput descent, 
but the Koli assert their rclationsliip to them, 
and they admit having intermarried with the 
Bhil and Meena, and Colonel Dixon says 
that for hundreds of years, they have been 
recruited by refugees and all sorts of rascals 
from Hindustan, and are now probably a 
very mixed race. They are described as 
rather good looking. Cholonel Briggs states 
the Mahratta and Mhair names have a 
similar origin. The Mhair claim never 
to have been conquered, nor to have 
paid tribute to the thakurs of Kharwa or 
Miissooda or to the bhoomiahs of Mewai*. 
Some of them remonstrated against being 
handed over to Joudpur and the people of 
a few villages which had been transferred 
migrated to British territories. The 
Mhair race, amongst whom the latter 
part of Colonel Dixon’s career was 
passed is one of the bravest and amongst the 
most predatory of tho Non-Ariau races in 
India, and Colonel Dixon’s elforts were 
directed to civilizing them. Gradually they 
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became attached to industrial pursuits. Col. 
Dixon built a new town, strong and well 
planned, with two miles of wall as a defence 
and encouraged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and 
bunneahs to settle in its capital, a 
readier means of buying and selling being 
two of the great wants of the young com¬ 
munity. Up to A. D. 1838, the district was 
wholly dependent on supplies brought in 
(chiefly by plunder) from a distance. But 
by 1850 the population had much increased, 
and exported to surrounding towns and 
villages considerable supplies of produce; 
and the sounds of honorable industry were 
heard not only in the vicinity of Nya 
Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
villages erected in the midst of the jungle. 
Civilization dawned on the face of those 
long-troubledhills in some of its most benig¬ 
nant forms.— Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 299; 
Campbell p. 45. See Mair; Med ; Meena. 

MHAN BIN, Burm. Moriuda. 

MHANG, a helot race mostly predial 
slaves amongst tho Mahratta villages, 
employed as the scavenger,guide, watchman, 
and executioner. They take the place of the 
chakili or chuckler amongst the Tamil race. 

MHAR, The Mhar of the Mahrati-speak¬ 
ing countries, is undoubtedly the Dher of 
the Dekhan, the Holiar of the Canarese, and 
the Pariah of the Tamil people. Throughout 
the Hydrabad dominions, most of them have 
claims for allotments on the cultivators, 
though the Mhar does not, or only rarely 
cultivates, on his own account. There are 
230,772 Mhar or Dher in the Berars, or 
about a ninth part of the Berar population. 
Professor Wilson, writes the word Mahar, 
Mhar, Mhor, Mhao, Maw and Mar. They 
are regarded by hindus as lower than 
the Dher, but the Mhar, Dher, Eskar, Holiar, 
and Pariah are undoubtedly one people. They 
are to bo met with throughout the Mahratta 
country, dwelling apart outside the village, 
and are often part of the Baloth. The 
mark for their signature is a stafi’. They are 
a willing, ready people, obliging, grateQi^l 
for any little kindness; and, for the traveller, 
whether at midnight or midday, in sun or 
rain, or cold or heat, they take up their 
staff and move cheerfully along to show tho 
road to the next village. Indeed, in the 
great tract of the Central Dekhan, the 
Dher, or Mhar and the Mhang, are the 
only free labourers, for the hindu farmers 
rigidly prevent them holding land, and 
with equal tenacity prevent those of 
the hamlet leaving it lest the farming villages 
lose their labouring hands. They 
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M’HLECHA. 

are really village slaves throughoui the 
Hyderabad territories, but claim certain 
ancestral riglits. The Dlier or Mhar, and 
the Mhang of the road-side hamlets earn a 
little as begar coolies or labourers whoso 
services travellers can claim to carry loads,but 
the usual payment, and what they themselves 
demand, is only an anna for four cos (or 8 
miles), and, with the recent increased prices 
of all supplies, their means must be in¬ 
sufficient. They all said so, and their cloth¬ 
ing indicated insufficient purchasing means. 
Their personal appearance did not evince 
any insufficiency in food. But, an increase 
in the begar payments seems advisable, 
particularly for such as dwell on lines of 
much traffic; and in any arrangements for 
village conservancy or protection from small¬ 
pox, these non-hindu communities should be 
carefully included. The Mhang and Mhar 
dwell on the outside of every village and 
hamlet of the peninsula of India, as the 
predial or village slaves. They are called 
by Mr. Campbell, a helot race, and are 
generally regarded as part of the Non- 
Aryan peoples of India, of which 
there are upwards of twelve millions in 
British India. The Mhar or Dher or 
Pariah is free spoken, intelligent, well in¬ 
formed, considering his position, and has 
large and liberal views as to religion 
and policy. The brahminical religion, 
however, whether of the Saiva the 
Vaishnava, or Vira-Saiva types has never 
recommended itself to them, nor have they 
taken to mahomedanism, or to Christianity. 
They are decided shamanists, nature- 
worshippers aud spirit worshippers, and 
though living in hourly communication 
with the Hindu, Brahmin, Kshatrya, Vesya 
and Sudra, they have not adopted any hindu 
tenets but seem to have imparted to the 
hindus several sbamanist customs. From 
the great numbers of the Cbamar or leather 
worker race of northern and Central India 
who have joined the Sadh-Nami sectarians, 
tlieistic teachings would seem to be the 
more acceptable to the Non-Aryan popula¬ 
tions of the central parts of India. See India. 

MHARASHTRA, See India, Mahrata. 

MHARATTA, See Mahrata, India. 

MHARWAR, See Marwar, India. 

MHENDI, Hind, Lawsonia alba, Lamb. 

M’HLECHA. The Arians seem to have 
brought with them a servile race, or to have 
had amongst them a social distinction between 
the noble and the common people which has 
ever continued up to the present day. As 
they conquered southwards, amongst the 
Tartar races whom they found in the 
country, they reduced them also, every- 


MIAKO. 

where to a state of slavery. They 
named them in tierce contempt Dasa or 
slaves and these formed the true servile race 
of Menu and other writers. Where the 
races who had preceded them retained their 
independence these proud immigrants styled 
them M’hlecha, a term which oven to the 
present day, is intended to comprise every 
thing that is hateful or vile. To all these prior 
races, the Ai'yaii immigrants applied the most 
contemptuous expressions,Dasa, slave; Dasya, 
country people, Locust-eaters, Hole-dwellers, 
Rejectors of Indra, Monkey-tribes, Snakes, 
but the term most frequently used is 
M’hlecha. This name, now used to designate 
any person other than a hindu, long con¬ 
tinued to be applied, to all the unsubdued 
Non-Aryan tribes in India. But many of 
the aboriginal Scythian inhabitants of India 
seem to have been subdued and transformed 
from Mlecbcha into Sudra, by siow degrees 
and the process is everywhere yet in progress. 
In the age of Menu they retained their 
independence and the appellation of 
M’hlechcha, in Bengal, Orissa, and tho 
Dekhan; but in the earlier period which is 
referred to in the historic) legends of the 
Mababarata, the M’hlechcha and Dasya are 
mentioned as disputing the possession of 
Upper India itself, with the Ary a race and 
in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with the Lunar line, they succeeded in over¬ 
running tlie territories of Sagara the thirty- 
filth king of the Solar dynasty. 

M’HOR-ANGAH, also M’hor-Angi Hind. 
Nisaetus bonelli, Temm. 

MHOW. A British cantonment in Hol- 
kar’s dominions. 

M’HOWA, Bassia latifolia tree, from the 
blossoms of which the common native liquor 
is distilled. 

JNIHY'E, in Gusierat, a broad fine sti*eam. It 
attains in Malwa no great size or body of 
water, it has its rise in a small plain five 
miles west of Arajherra, and shortly after 
passing Bhopawur, pursues a northerly 
course till it reaches the upper confines of 
Bagiir, where the boundary hills give it a 
sudden turn westward past Mongaria : it 
is, however, soon diverted from this direc¬ 
tion by the high primary mountains of Me- 
war, which bend it south, and this course 
it pursues, with little deviation, till it falls 
into the sea in the Gulf of Cambay, near 
the town of that name. This river is not 
deemed navigable above* twelve or fifteen 
miles from its mouth, owing to its numer¬ 
ous shallows. 

MHZUNGU, See Somal. 

MIAKO, a town in Japan, Fudsiyaraa is 
a high volcanic mountain of Japan, at |i)i^ 
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• inactive, but wliich tradition reports to 
have risen in one night, and, as it rose, there 
occurred a depimsion in the earth near 
Miako, which now forms the Jake of Mit-su- 
no-umi. In A.D. 864, tlie mountain burst 
asunder from its base upwards, and at its 
last eruption iu 1707, it covered Yedo Avith 
ashes. It is a sacred mountain. It is crest¬ 
ed with snow, and presents the appearance 
of a truncated cone, and the gathering of a 
white cloud around its summit, is a sign of bad 
weather. It is occasionally ascended by 
Japanese pilgrims for the worship of the god 
of the winds. The religious and supreme em¬ 
peror who lived at Miako had twelve wives 
and twenty-five other consorts. Neither the 
hair of his head, his beard or his nails were 
ever cat. All his victuals were prepared in 
new vessels, which were broken after using 
them, and his garments renewed daily were 
also daily destroyed, to preveiil any others 
using them. When he went abroad, ho was 
carried in a palanquin, from whence he 
could see without being seen. This su¬ 
preme emperor alone lived in polygamy, all 
the people having but one —Japan, pp. 
409-411. 8eo Japan, Kio-kobo. 

MLVNA. a predatory race in Cntcb. 
The Miana of Mallia in Mucha-Kanta on 
the banks of Mnehu river, are the real mas¬ 
ters of Mullia. They liave a thakur, but 
Own allegiance only to their own chowhat- 
tia or heads of tribes. They aro turbulent, 
take service as soldiers in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and in every boundary light, a Miana 
or two is killed. 

MIANA or Mai, or Miani or Moana, a 
tribe at Ivhyrpor in Sind, subsist by fishing, 
their women are on a very large scale, thick¬ 
set and dark ; lew of tliem handsome, they 
wear ear and neck ornaments of unseemly 
size. In marriages and other festivals men 
and women join in the dance. The women 
form a circle round the musicians, move in 
slow time beating the ground with tlieir feet, 
and clapping their hands which they raise 
above their heads. The Miana tribe of fisher¬ 
men and boat-men, find occupation and sub¬ 
sistence on the river Indus. The Miana, 
though it is usual to stylo as Sindhians all 
classes generally who inhabit the country, 
as hitherto observed by all travellers 
passing through it, form a third of the 
mahommedan population of Sindh, and form 
a large tribe, apart from either the Jutt 
cultivator or the turbulent Biliichi. The 
Miana or Miani are the most active and 
athletic race in Sindh, with a buoyancy of 
spirits and generally frank bearing unknown 
to the other classes. Many of them as 
fishermen live, it may be said, in, rather than 
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on the river, but all have villages immediate¬ 
ly on its banks, their boats and nets furnish¬ 
ing all that is required for their maintenance. 
In many parts of the stream, especially near 
the great lake Munchur, whole families of 
this class live entirely after the Chinese 
fashion in their boats, having no other habi¬ 
tation. The women share the labour equally 
with the men, and a sturdy lass is generally 
seen steering or paddling the boat whilst tlio 
man works at the nets, a child being often 
suspended in a net-work cob between the 
mast and rigging of the craft, which is 
always very small and light for the advant¬ 
age of easier navigation amongst the shoals 
and creeks. The navigation of the Indus is 
carried on by the Miana, and passing his 
life on the river he is the only pilot to bo 
trusted in its intricate channels. The Pullah 
fishery, for which the Indus is so celebrated, 
is conducted by this people. First placing on 
the water a large earthen vessel and com¬ 
mending it to the care of Allah, the fisher¬ 
man casts himself on it in such a man¬ 
ner that the month of the vessel is completely 
closed by the pressure of his stomach ; he 
then paddles himself by moans of the action 
of his hands and feet into the centre of the 
stream, holding deep in the water a forked 
pole about filteen feet in length, to which is 
attached a large net; in his girdle he carries 
a small spear, and a check-string attached to 
the net indicates the moment when a fish is 
entangled. The spear is used to kill the fi.sU 
when drawn up after capture, and the jar 
receives the spoil. The Miana, are poor 
though exceedingly numerous. They aro 
di.ssipatod, and a large proportion of tlio 
courtesans and dancing women of the 
country are from tliis tribe ; they are of very 
dark complexion, but possess regular fea¬ 
tures, and some of the women would be con¬ 
sidered remarkably liandsome. The Miana 
are also noted for the manufactnreof mats 
and baskets, which are beautifully woven 
from the high reeds and strong grasses grow¬ 
ing on the edge of the river. The Miana,when 
found near towns and villages, occupy a 
distinct quarter, generally outside or apart 
from the other inhabitants. Here they sell 
spirits, the men beat drums and sing and 
the women dance and perform all the usual 
acts of courtesanship calculated to allure 
the passing stranger.— Postan's Personal Ob¬ 
servation, pp. 58, 59, 60. See India; Kattya- 
war. 

MIANBE, a battle was fought at this place 
by Sir Charles Napier against the amirs of 
Sind, and won on the 1 7th February 1848. 

MIANNA a town situated in a wide valley, 
closed to the south-east by the lofty moun- 
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MIAUP.BOUT. 

fains of tho Koflan-Kou. It is a poor place, 
being best known by the ill-name of its 
Porter's Travels^ Vol. I. p. 265. 

MIAOU-TSE, also written Miau-tze, and 
said to mean children of the soil and 
similarly in Chinese we have Yan-jin, dog- 
men ; Man-jin, savage-men ; Hungmian, red 
family : Peh-ko-Io, white kolo. The Maou-' 
tse are an aboriginal race or races in the 
hilly parts of China^ and are divided into 
the Black and White Miaou-tse. They 
have various tribes with separate names. 
The white Miaou-tse, who occupy the hill 
country of central China, present many points 
of rosomblance to the Karen. They are 
brave, independent, and at certain intervals 
sacrifice an ox without blemish to the Great 
Father. It is amongst tho Miaou-tse that 
the old Testament is said to have existed 
from time immemorial, which they say came 
to them from heaven 2000 years ago. See 
India, 

MIAS Jav. or Orang-utan Malay occurs 
in Borneo, arc species ofPitliecus. One kind 
called “ Mias-chappaii or Mias pappan has 
the skin of the face broadened out to a 
ridge or fold at each side. One killed 
by Mr. Wallace was 7 ft. 0 in, across the 
arms and 4 ft. 2 in. from head to heel. 
Tho small Mias is called by the Dyak race 
Mias kassir. The orang-utan in Borneo, 
lives in the low swamp in forests. Their 
food consists of fruit, with leaves, buds 
and young shoots. They rarely descend to 
the ground. The Dyaks say that only 
the crocodile and python will attack 
the orang-utan. When fruit is scarce it 
goes for food to the banks of rivers and the 
sea, and the crocodile tries to seize it, but it 
gets on the crocodile, beats liim with its 
hands and feet, tears him and kills it by 
main strength, tearing open its jaws and 
throat. The Python, it seizes and bites 
and kills. The orang-utan is confined 
to Borneo and Java. A full grown mias is 
quite a match fora naked man, and general¬ 
ly before he can be killed contrives to bite 
oif two or three fingers or otherwise maim 
the individual. Many Dyaks are to be seen 
thus mutilated by them .—Wallace I. pp. 54 
and 60. 

MIA- SAIL AH. Arab. Liquidamber. 

MIAS CHAPIN. Malay. A species of 
Orang-utan, Pithccus curtus. 

MIAS PAPPAN, Malay. A species of 
Orang-utan of Borneo. 

MIAS RAMBI, Malay, A species of Or¬ 
ang-utan. The Pithecus brookei of Borneo. 
MIAUP-BOTJT. Used for furniture, &c. 


MICA. 

Kin-sirig-shih, Chin. Talk, Pers. Duk, 

Yin-siog-shih, „ Abraka, Sans. 

Abrak, Hind. Abrakam, Tam. 

Several varieties of this mineral are 
found in India, especially in Behar, and in 
the Northern Ciroara. It readily splits into 
transparent, elastic flakes. It consists of 
nearly equal parts of silica and magnesia, 
and about 6 per 100 of lime. Slips of mica 
afford a convenient substitute for platinum 
foil, in chemical experiments on the effect of 
heat on organic bodies and they are useful 
for covering photographs. Mica occurs 
usually in thin tabular plates or scales, 
resembling glass ; it is rarely crys¬ 
tallized in four or six-sided short prisms 
or long six-sided pyramids. It melts before 
the blowpipe into a greyish spongy glass; 
it is soft, pliant and easily scratched, its 
colors are white, yellow, brown and black. 
vSp. gra. 2‘654. In China, mica is used 
medicinally. The principal Mica mines of 
Behar, are situated on the northern face 
of the Vyndhia hills, where the three 
districts of Behar, Monghyr and Ramghur 
meet. The most westerly mine is 
situated thirty-seven miles in a south 
easterly direction from Gya, and is in 
tho district of Behar; the most easterly 
mine is about sixty miles distant in zillah 
Monghyr, the whole of the intermediate 
sixty miles being more or less productive of 
the mineral, The average distance from the 
Ganges of the whole aggregated group of 
mines is sixty miles. Those mines only which 
lie within the boundary of the district of 
Behar are worked, those within the district 
of Monghyr, from some unlcnown reason, are 
neither worked nor regarded as of any value 
by the owners of the estates in which they 
lie. The mica reaches the surface in three 
different states, viz. the good, hard and ser¬ 
viceable mineral; the soft, wet and flimsy 
mineral : and the chipped and powdered 
mineral. The tests as to whether the mica 
is good for any thing, or whether, as the 
natives say “it is alive” are its firmness, 
specific gravity, and the power of reflecting 
the countenance free of contortions; the 
latter test showing the perfect paral¬ 
lelism of its individual plates and conse¬ 
quent likelihood to split well; the heavier 
the mineral and the more perfect the reflec¬ 
tion, the more valuable is the mineral con¬ 
sidered ; all the plates not standing the ne¬ 
cessary test, are of a soft and flimsy nature 
without any of the brilliant sparkle of the 
better sort, the natives call this the “ dead 
mica,” and it appears to be in a state of 
decay. The plates of the superior kind are 



MICHELIA CHAMPACA. 
used in alJ the large Gangetio cities and 
towns, by the native draftsmen, whose 
beautiful productions in body colors, must 
be familiar to most people: by the lamp and 
toy makers; by the mahammedans for orna¬ 
menting their taziah or twboofc, as well as 
for ornamenting umbrellas, and boats, and 
for making artificial flowers. The second 
and third kinds are pounded and used for 
ornamenting toys, pottery, the inside of 
houses, for sprinkling over clothes and tur¬ 
bans at feasts, the sparkle from which by 
torch light resembles diamonds; but the 
great consumption of the inferior mineral 
takes place daring the Hooli festival, during 
which period the “abir” or pounded mica 
mixed with the flour of the small grain, 
Kodu, Paspalum stoloniferuni, Linn.^ and 
colored with some red coloring matter is 
freely sprinkled over the votaries of those 
bach anal iau orgies. It is the soft shining 
scaly part of granite and is very liable to 
decay from constant damp ; it passes into a 
greasy or soapy earth or loam. Mica is 
mixed with lime to form a beautiful glisten¬ 
ing plaster, for native buildings. Mica is 
exported from Bombay in considerable 
quantities. In the year 1861, five tons of the 
value of £. 146 were exported.-— Capi, Sher- 
wdl^ Revenue Survoy. Deny, yls. 8oc. Journ. 
No. IV, of 1851. Gat Ex. 62. O'Shateghnessy, 
p. 694. 

MIOOA MICOANUTTAN. SeeCapillaire. 

MIC HA, BALf. Black pepper. 

MICHAEL or Mikail, according to ma- 
homedan belief, the angel who has charge of 
heavenly bodies, of breathing creatures, and 
of the angels tenanted in the seventh para¬ 
dise. 

MICHELIA : a genus of plants of the 
order Magnoliaceae, some of which furnish 
useful woods. M. aurantiaca, Wall.y a 
tree of Pegu : M. kisopa, Bnch.^ a tree of 
the forests of Nepaul, and M. oblonga, a 
tree of the Khassya hills— Voigt. 

MICHELIA AURANTIACA. Sa-ga 
Bnrm. This tree has large orange coloured, 
fragrant, flowers. 

MICHELIA CHAMPACA, Linn. 

Champaka. Beng. Shembugha marain. 

Champa „ Tam. 

Sa-ga. Burm. Chamba. Sut. 

Sumpaghy. Can. Sampenga chettu. Tel. 

Ghen-po, ^ Chin. Champakamu, ,, 

Chen-poo>kia. „ Champeyamu. „ 

Champa. Duk. 

Bongasjampaoca, Malay. Gand’ha p’hali. „ 

Champakam. Maleal. Heman gamu. „ 

Chamuti. Pan jab. Heman push pakamn ,, 

Champaoa* Sans. Kanchanamu. ,, 

Sappoo. SiNGU. Kouchona ? Uria. 


MICHELIA CHAMPACA. 

I Fruit. 

' Chamakri. Hind. | Chamoto. Hind. 

A large tree of the Moluccas, of Java, of 
most parts of India, Ceylon and China. 
It grows in the Punjab at Kalka, andKangra, 
and at Chumba at 2,000 to 3,000 feet and 
in Kangra, it was one of the padshahi 
royal or reserved trees. Those at Chumba 
are 7 or 8 feet in girth and 60 or 70 feet 
high. Ploughshares are occasionally made 
of the wood. In Ceylon it is used for drums 
carriages, palanquius and in buildings; it 
is prized for well works, verandah 
posts and for furniture, as it polishes well, 
though it is apt to warp. It is not subject 
to worms. It flowers and fruits nearly all the 
year and has large deep yellow intensely fra¬ 
grant flowers. Doubts exist as to whether 
the Kalka, Kangra and Chamba tree is of 
the same species, as M. champaka, but the 
wood is used for tlie same purposes. In 
China its bark is used with that of other 
maguoliaceoe to adulterate cinnamon. 

The flower. 

Shamboogha poo. Tam. Bangasjampacca. Malay. 
Chumpeka phool. Duk. Shumpenghi poo. Tkl. 
Shampakam Hort Mal. Champao. Sans. 

This beautiful golden coloured flower is 
held in high estimation by the hindoos, by 
whom it is dedicated to Krishna and is one 
of five with which the hindu “ Kama,” the 
god of love, ornaments his arrow. When 
Vasant’ha the personified spring time, is 
preparing]t)ie bow and^shafts, for his friend, 

Ho bends the luscious cane, and twists the sting 
With bees how sweet! but oh! how keen their sting ! 
Ho with fine flowerets tips the ruthless darts, 
Which through five senses strikes enraptured hearts; 
Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold 
Warm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould; 

Dry Nag-Kesur, in silver smiling j 
Hot Kittikum, our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierce,the scorching flame, 
Love-shaft, M’hich gods bright Bela name. 

Sir William Jonea saya its aromatic scenfc 
is so strong as to bo offensive to bees, who 
never alight upon it. hheedo informs u.a 
that the powder of the bark of the root of 
thi.s tree is given to excite the flow of the 
menses. It is from this tree that the aro¬ 
matic Sumpungheo oil of Madras is obtained. 
It is one of the few trees embalmed in 
English song, 

“ The maid of India blest again to hold. 

In her fhll lap, the Champoo’s loaves of gold, 

Thinks of the time when by the Ganges’ flood, 

Her little playmates scattered many a bud 
Upon her long dark hair.’* 

Its rich orange exquisitely fragrant, blos¬ 
soms, are used by Burmese maidens to adorn 
their “ long black hair.” The bark is 
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bitter, and aromatic, and on several 
trials appeared to Dr. O’Shanglinessy 
to possess the properties attributed to the 
Magnolia glauca. It may be given in 
powder in intermittent fevers in doses of 
from 10 to 30 grains. Its aromatic proper¬ 
ties are dissipated by boiling either in water 
or spirit, and on evaporation, a bitter extract 
remains, which contains tannic and gallic 
acid.— Boxh. Voigt, Mr. Mendis Captain 
Macdonald, Captain Puclcle. Dr. J. L. 
Steivart. Ains. Mat. Med. p. 137. Drs. 
McClelland. Mason. O'Shaugliuessif, p. 193. 
Smith, Chin. Mai. Med. 

MICHELIA DOLTSOPA, Buch. A tree 
of the forests of Nepaul, wood fragrant, ex¬ 
cellent, used for house building— Voigt. 

MICHELIA EXCELSA, Bl. Magnolia 
excelsa, Wall, is a Nepal tree, yields 
valuable timber, of a fine texture; at 
first greenish, but soon changing into a pale 
yellow. Wall. R. fl- Nep. 

MICHELIA RHEEDII, Wight. 

Snmpagliy. Can. 1 Sampangliy maram. Tam. 

{Siapangam. Maleal. | Seinpangam. „ 

MICHELIA FUSCATA, Bl. 

Magnolia fuscata, Andr. B. Repos, 

A tree of China. Flowers largish, cream- 
coloured, purple-edged, dark and fragrant. 
Flowers in March and April and fruits in 
October. 

MICHELIA NILAGIRICA, W. Ic. Zenh. 

Golden flowered Walsa-pu Singh. 

Champaca, Eng. Shembuglia inaram.TAM. 

Pila, Champ, Hind. Sampangliy maram „ 

l*ila Champa Mahu. 

Var. a. Ovalifolia, Wright ; pctalis cum sep, 
sa?pissime 9. 

Var. b. Walkeri, H. f. et T. (M. walkori 
and M. glauca, Wright) ; pctalis curn sepalis 
sacpissime 12. 

This large tree grows in the Central pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon up to elevations of 8,000 to 
8,000 feet. It is rare in the Walliar forests, 
being alpine in its tendencies, and is common 
on the Neilglierries, Dr. Gibson had not 
seen it wild in the Bombay forests, though, 
in gardens and about dwellings, it is common. 
Its wood is strong, close, fine grained and 
straight; a pretty olive colored mottled 1 
wood, close groined, without being heavy, 
but too highly hygrometrical to be useful in 
other foiTU than rafters or beams, it could be 
turned to account in house-building, and 
might with advantage be croosoted. It has 
yellowish white fragrant fiowera. In Ceylon 
the most typical form of this plant is that 
called M. Walkeri by Dr. Wight. Its beauti¬ 
ful golden oloured flowers, arc held in high 
estimation by the hindoos, the bark of the 


root of the tree is used medicinally in some 
female complaints. At the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, a plank from this tree contribut¬ 
ed by Capt. Cunningham of the Mysore Com¬ 
mission had the extraordinary dimensions* 
(length 111 feet, breadth 4| feet, thickness 3 
inches). The ornamental character of 
the wood, was well shown in that specimen, 
and was apparently from a tree of very great 
age.— Thtoaifes, Enumeratio Planiarum Zey^ 
j lanice,Part. I. p. 5, Drs. Wight and Gibaon, 

I Wight III. 5, Icon. 938. M. E, J. R. Boxh. 
Dr. Cleg horn in Jur. 862, Oapt. Puckle 
Roxh. Voigt ; Riddell. 

MICHELIA OBLONGA. Wall. A tree 
of Khassya. 

MICHELIA SUAVEOLENS, theChara- 
paca of Java, its small flowers are in much 
esteem by the Chinese women. Bennet, 

MICHNEE MOMUND, Pmijpao Mo- 
mund and Pindee Alee Momund. The Mich- 
I nee Momund, after annexation, by the Bri- 
* tiah were allowed to hold a fief or jagheer 
in Doaba, the fertile triangle near the junc¬ 
tion of the Swat and Cabul rivers, from the 
British Government, of which they collected 
the revenue. Tliey cultivated a portion of 
the lands themselves, the remainder they 
farmed out to other tribes of the 
plains as tenants. Many of their clansmen 
dwelt in the plains of Michnee and some in 
the neighbouring hills. They traded in the 
Peshawar valley. The Alumzye Momund, 
whose head-quarters are at Gundao, in the 
hills, also had a fief of Punjpao in British 
Doaba, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A few 
of their men lived in the plains and the ma¬ 
jority in the hills. These also traded in the 
valley. The Pindee Alee Momund, at a 
former period, had held a similar jagheer in 
Doaba; but not since British rule. I'hese have 
few relations either with the British Govern¬ 
ment or the people of the Peshawur valley. 
They inhabit a very • strong locality in the 
hills. The fiefs were originally granted by 
preceding Governments to the Momunds as 
black mail to buy off depredation; but 
molestation was not to be thus warded off; 
and the Doaba border was not free from 
Momund marauders. The misdeeds of the 
Momnnds were encouraged by Saadut Khan, 
who had a grudge against the British for 
having been parties to his temporary deposi¬ 
tion from power during the Affghan war. On 
the Momund frontier, there occurred, during 
the years 1850 and 1851, several audacious 
outrages. 

MICHRBN, Hind. Pedicularis pectinata. 

MICIPPE CRISTATA, and Micippe 
philyra. Edws. Crustaccee of the l^iaa 
Ocean, Mauritius. , 
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MICRONESIA. 

MICO. A vegetable butter prepared ia 
Japan from the DolicHt)s bean.— 

MICRELIUM ASTEROIDES, Forsh 
Eclipta erecta, TAnn, 

MICROCEPHALOPHIS GRACILIS, 
See HydridBBf Reptiles, 

MICRO COS MALA, Ham. Mad. Cat. Ex, 
MICROCOS TOMENTOSA. Sm. M. 
stauntoniana. Don. Syns. of Grewia micro- 
cos. 

MICROL^NA SPECTABILIS, is a tree 
found at the foot of the Himalaya, which 
yields fibres for rope-making. It is one of 
the most numerous timber trees of Pegu, 
but the Burmese do not make use of it.— 
Moyle. McClelland. 

MICROLONCHUS DIVARICATA. 

Biramdandi Panjab. I Barliamdi Panjab. 

Rathomandi „ | 

Used in special diseases, to purify the 
blood .—PoweWs Hand Book. Vol.; p. 357. 

MICROMELUM INTEGERRIMUM. 
W. and A. 

Borgera integorima, Jh ( ch . 

A shrub which grows on the banks of the 
Megna river. It has small greenish white, 
fragrant flowers.— Roxh. ii. 376. 

MICRONESIA, a designation proposed by 
Mr. Logan for part of the Indo-Pacific Islands. 
The Indo-Pacific islands ho names Oceanica. 

Under the term Asianesia, he describes 
the great S. E. insular region, which has 
intimate geographicjal and ethnical relations 
with Asia, and which would include Indo¬ 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia. 
Aiiio-Japanesia, is the name that he gives to 
the distinct and well defined geographic and 
ethnic N. E. chain that lies along the conti¬ 
nent of Asia, and forms a group including the 
Japanese and Aiiio islands from Formosa to 
Kamschatka. 

The Indian Archipelago lie also proposes 
to call Indonesia,and to arrange it thus ; 

Western Indonesia, including Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, aud the in¬ 
termediate islands. 

N. E, Indonesia, Formosa to the Solo Ar¬ 
chipelago and all included ; and embracing 
the Philippine and Bisayan group.^*, &c. The 
Southern chain of this has a close ethnic 
relation, and is throughout the great seat of 
the piracy of the Archipelago, but chiefly 
Mindanao, Solo and the crowd of other 
islands extending from Mindanao to the N. 
E. Coast of Borneo, and separating the 
Mindoro from the Solo Sea. 

S. E. Indonesia from the East Coast of 
Borneo to New Guinea, including the West¬ 
ern Papuan islands and the Keh and Am 
Arobipelagos In this division are the N. 
Moluccas, Banda, Ceram, &oa. S. Moluccas, 
aud the Keh and Aru 

Q‘/ 
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S. Indonesia, the great southern or trans- 
Javan chain between Java and New Guinea, 
or from Bali to the Timor Laut group. 

Melanesia includes New Guinea, Australia 
and all the eastern Papua islands. 

Papuancsia distinguishes the northern 
islands inhabited chiefly by spiral haired 
tribes from Australia. 

Micronesia all the islands between Mela¬ 
nesia and the Lnchu and Japanese chain. 

Polynesia, all the islands of the Pacific to 
the east of Micronesia and Melanesia as fur 
as Easter island. 

Malaya-Land includes all districts pos¬ 
sessed by the Malay men of Malaya race and 
language. 

Jawa-Land, by those of the Java race, aud 
similarly, Sunda Jiaiid, Wugi Land aud 
Battu Land. 

Mr. Logan regards the Chinese as an 
agglomeration of several distinct nations, 
which still retain distinct languages. These 
nations differ very considerably in their 
physical characters although much mixture 
has taken place. The northern or 
predominant nation appears to him to have 

fundamental tendency to an Irani¬ 
an modification of tlio Turanian type, and 
lie same tendency is observable amongst the 
Joreans and the higher classes of the Japa¬ 
nese, as amongst some of the American, Tan- 
gusian, and Asianesian peoples. In the south 
of China, the fundamental tendency is to an 
extreme flatness of features, the nose being 
afteu more insignificant and shapeless than 
in any other race, although the finer type 
also occurs. In the eastern maritime pro¬ 
vince, the northern type is much more com¬ 
mon. The dominant or northern Chinese 
race is much less Mongolian than the S. 
Chinese, the Malay, aud most of the iuter- 
nediate Ultra Indian races. They are closely 
allied to the Japanese and Americans and 
indeed are evidently the same race however 
much their language differs. 

Mr. Logan is of opinion that the Chinese 
development had a considerable influence in 
Eastern and Mid-Asia, the Aino-Japan^e ‘ 
band, Micronesia, and probably Asianesia 
generally. It Las a strongly marked physical 
relation not only to all the races of the Mon¬ 
golian type, but in a much closer or more 
special manner to the Tibetan tribes, the 
American Indians and some of the Eastern 
Asianesian tribes, in all which one of the pre¬ 
vailing Chinese types may be traced. Numer¬ 
ous examples of the elongated bead,the densely 
wedge shaped cranium, and arched nose of 
America and New Zealand may be seen in 
every assemblage of Chinese in Singapore. 
The occipital truncature remarked in Amcri- 
G 
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ca and Polynesia, is common in S. E. Asia. 

It, is very strongly marked in the Lan race. 
The Tibetan tribes have the rise of the skull 
at the coronal region but the other charac¬ 
teristics are common. The heads of the 
American loeu in plates 30, 31, 35, 36, and 
37 of Dr. Prichard’s Natural History of man 
are Cliinese. The prominent lateral expan¬ 
sion of the zygomm, is common in the Chi¬ 
nese race as in the Americans. The Surna- 
tra Malays have much more frequently the 
typical Mongolian head as have also the 
allied tribes of the Irawady basin, with 
whom they are most nearly connected and 
wlience they have undoubtedly 
physical stock.—Mr. Logau iii J. /. iooU- 
58. See India. 

MTOROPUS. See Birds. 
MiCLtORHYNCHUS SARMENTOSUS. 

A baud binding plant growing on the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal. 

MICROSCOPIC WRITING. Bayard s 
latest work on Nineveh shows that the 
national records of Assyria were written on 
square bricks, in characters so small as 
scarcoly to be legible without a microscope ; 
in fact, a rnicroscopo was found in the rums 
of mmYod.--Giiriositles of 

MIDA, according to Colonel iodd, tlie 
three great branches of the Indu or 
Lunar Aswa races, *Puru-mcde, Uja-mede, 
and Deo-mede had the surmunc ot Mu a, 
pronounced Mode,and he supposes fhem to be 
the Aswa invaders of Assyria and Media. 
MIDDAY KEERAY. Tasi. Asystasia 

coromaiuleliana. 

MIDDLETON, Sir Henry, an oflicer in 
the Maritime Service ot the English E 1. 
Company, who commanded in their sixtli 

voyage, in 1610. ’ , 11 a 

iVIIDGE The rein-deer is tormented by two 
kinds of Gad-fly (Histrua), also by the 
mosquito, wliicU is similar in ap|ieai-,iace to 
the midgo or gnat; in wooded and low situa¬ 
tions these insects swarm about tho creatures 
literally in clouds. 

MID HIMALAYA, a term proposed by 
Alexander Cunningham to designate a pa¬ 
rallel range of the western Himalaya. Ano- 
tlier range ho designates the Outer or Sub 
Himalaya and lower down is the Sewalik. 

See Himalaya. „ „ , .1 

MIDNAPORB one of the largest and 
most important districts of Bengal, The 
town is 69 miles from Calcutta by a good 
road The population of the district is esti¬ 
mated at 1,900,000. Tho existing and 
projected canals in India are numerous. 
Midnapore is proposed to be saved 
from famine by leading in the Solyo river, 
and Bengal is to bo protected by a system of 


MIDSUMMER ROOT, 
channels from tho Gundak river through the 
districts of Chnmparum, Saruu and Tirhoot. 
At a cost of 300,000£, a canal is to con, 
nect Calcutta with Ranoeganj, a distance ot 
300 miles, and its coal will be cheaply de¬ 
livered. Tho Ganges canal has branches to 
Cawupore, Eiittehgurli and Etawah. A 
channel is to bo led from tho Ramgunga, 
A eauul leixds from tho Sardah river into 
Oudh. The Bari Doab canal is proposed to 
bo extended by forming a dam across the 
Sutlej at Huroekoe. Tho western Jumna 
canal is to be enlarged towards Sirsee. The 
Sutli j canal projected in 1801 is to take up 
the irrigation where tho Jumna ceases to 
provide for it and for this purpose, will 
kpply tho tract we.st of tho Markunda 
Irrigation. There ure groat canals of ^ the 
Gan<»‘cs, Jurniia and BareoDoab, and aments 
on The Godavery, Kistnab, Pennar and 
Can very. The xMauri Conwai river in Mysore 
with the Nundoor Sreeramadwara and Ma- 
seehiilly reservoirs. Great canals m Smd, 
enihankmeiits in Bengal nnd Bii^ah, a dam 
across the Kistnab river in the Dekhan, one 
across the Girna in Kandesh, and a similar 
dam acro.ss tho Taptee to provide irrigation 
for Khaudesh. In Sind, is the groat Bigareo 
canal, for the enlargement of which a resolu- 
tioii was come to and it has been proposed 
that all the inundation channels of that pro¬ 
vince should bo converted into perennial 
flowing streams. A reservoir as been con- 
struotSl near Sholapore at a cost of £90,000. 
Large works have been planned for Guzerat 
and tho Dekhau, and others for the Central 
Provinces ; for works from the Hunch river 
north of Nagpore, and from tho Warda river 
to its south, and tho waters of the Betw^ 
river are to be led to irrigate Bundelcund 
whioli has been fifteen times desolated by 
fatuino in tho last three centuries : one third 
of the water will go to tho Patiala State. It 
will require two millions to irrig^ the lands 
between tho Jumna and 
canals.—I’n'cnd of India. ^ Annals of Indian 

Administration. J’'J*®’ ^ , 

MIDSUMMER I'lRES. See Baal. 

MIDSUMMER ROOT. 


Pwaii-IIia, 

Sau g -pwan-hia, 
Pa-pwaii'bia» 

In China, two 


Chin. 


Enu. 


Mid-summer root, 
Crude Midsummer „ „ 


In China, xwo or three aroid plants are 
^itherod in the middle of summer ^d have 
Sed this name. The plau‘8 employed are 
Piuellia tuberifera, 

of potash. — Smith. 
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MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

MTEDZ. Pol. Copper. I 

MIEL. Fr. Sp. Honey. Amongst the 
words of Indo-Gerraanio origin whicli M. 
l^mnsat gives to prove affinity between the 
Finnish and Samoyede langnage is Miel, 
Mod, in the Caucasian tongue and Med, in 
the Slave,*’ and which, as well as mead, the 
drink of the Scandinavian warrior, is from 
the Sanscrit Madhu, a bee. Hence an intoxi¬ 
cating beverage is termed Madhva, which 
supplies another epithet for Krishna, Madhu ] 
or Madhava.— Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. L p. 
629. 

MIELE, It. Honey. 

MIEN-GA. Burm. Cynomctra, s}!. 

MIEN, according to Colonel Barney and 
Lan meen according to Buchanan, aro the 
Chinese names of Hurmah. 

MIEN-MO, See Meru. 

MIETTI, Cyno. Wax. 

MIGLIO, It. Millet. 

MIGNONETTE, Reseda odorata, is a 
general favorite in all countries, and may be 
grownin great luxuriance on the plains during 
the cold months, does not like to be trans¬ 
planted, and ought invariably, whether in 
pots or flower beds, to be sown where in¬ 
tended to flower : requires an open soil and 
free drainage, sometimes lives through the 
hot season, if sheltered by a high building.— 
Jaffrey. 

MIGRATION OF BIRDS, the great 
migration of birds to and from Southern 
Asia, says Mr. Hodgson, seems to take 
place across the mountains of Nepaul. 
The wading and natatorial birds, generally, 
make a mere stage of the valley, on their vray 
to and from the vast plains of India and 
Tibet, the valley being too small, dry, open, 
and populous for their taste—especially that 
of the larger ones. Some, however,‘stay, 
for a longer or shorter time, in their vernal 
and autumnal migrations : and some, again, 
remain throughout that largo portion of the 
year in which the cHmato is congenial to 
their habits. Of all of them, the seasons 
of arrival both from Ihe north and from 
the south, are marked with precision; 
and Mr. Hodgson was led to conclude 
from what he observed there, that the 
mass of the grallatores and swimmers aro 
found in the plains of India, only during the 
cold months ; for they all arrive in the valley 
of Nepal, from the north, towards and at the 
close of the rains ; and all as regularly re¬ 
appear from the south upon, or soon after, the 
cessation of the hot weather. In his enu¬ 
meration of them, therefore, he divides the 
migratory birds into the following throe 
classes;— 
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1st.—Such as usually pass over tho 
valley, seldom alighting, and only for a few 
hours. 

2nd.—Such as alight and stay for a few 
days or, at most, w’eeks. 

3rd.—Such as seem fo seek the valley, 
not as a caravansary merely, or house of <*all, 
for momentary or temporary sojourn on their 
way to some remote abode—but, as their 
permanent dwelling place for the entire sea¬ 
son. 

4th. —Such as do not appear to migrate 
at. all; notwithstanding that all their nearest 
kindred (so to speak) do so regularly. 

The migrations of birds has been the theme 
of poets and naturalists in all ages. Mrs. 
Hemans, asks of the swallow's, 

Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing, 

Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 

“ We come from the shore of the green old Nile, 
From tho land where the roses of Sharon smile, 

From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-treo of glowing Araby. 

“ Wo have swept o’er the cities, in song renown’d, 
Silent they lie, with the deserts round ! 

Wo have crossed proud rivers, wdiose tide hath roll’d, 
All dark with the warrior blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home. 

Under tho peasant’s roof-tree, or monarch’s dome.” 
And what have ye found in tho monarch’s dome, 
Since last ye traversed tho blue sea’s foam ? 

“ Wo have found a change, we have found a pall, 
And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet’s hall, 

And a mark on tho floor, as of life-drops spilt, 
Nought looks the same, save tho nest wo built V* 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 

Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth ! 

Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 

Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 

Ye over desert and deep hove passed. 

So shall we reacli our bright home at last ! 

Another poet thus alludes to the migra¬ 
tion of swallows : 

As fables tell, an Indian sage. 

The Hindoostani woods among, 

Could, in his desert hermitage. 

As if t’ wore marked in written page, 

Translate the wild bird’s song. 

I wish I did his power possess. 

That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee, 

What our vain syatems only guess. 

And know to what wdde wilderness, 

You go across tho sea.” 

The Jackdaw, Corvus monedula, of 
Europe, Siberia, Barbarj, W. Asia, Peshawur 
valley, and Kashmir, may be seen in flocks 
in winter in the northern frontier of the 
Parijab, associated with the Cornish chough 
and the rook. The first two come from 
Cashmere, where they are found in great 
abundance, during the summer; but the 
rook, if ever seen in Cashmere, is only a cold 
weather visitor and seems to come from the 
west, inasmuch as it is said to be common 
in Afghanistan. It appears at Rawul Pindeo 
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in flocks about the beginning of September, 
it is found in winter as far south as Lahore 
and disappears entirely in March. The 
hooded crow has been brought from Northern 
Afghanistan, and is mentioned by Lieutenant 
Wood in his travels as common in Kunduz, 
but it is not found in Cashmere or in the 
Panjab. The chimney swallow makes its 
appearance in October and leaves again for 
the straw built sheds of Cashmere, where it 
breeds and spends the summer months. The 
white riimped martin and sand martin are 
both likewise migratory, and repair to Cash- 
mere and Ladakh in summer. The black and 
alpine swifts remain longer, and may be seen 
careering about during tlie summer evenings, 
especially after a shower of rain. The ring¬ 
dove is a resident on the sub-Himalaya. The 
common starling is plentiful in the north as 
elsewhere in Hindustan. The lapwing, 
Variellus cristatus arrives in flocks in the 
beginning of November, and departs for the 
west early in spring; its summer residence 
has not been found out, but it must be com¬ 
mon in certain parts of Persia and Afghanis¬ 
tan. The common and jack snipe, with a 
few painted snipe, appear in the Rawul 
Pindee in February and March, and are pro¬ 
cured as many as thirty couple at a time. 

Nearly all the water fowl met with in the 
rivers and marshes of the north-west come 
from the Tartarian lakes, where they may 
be found breeding. 

After a sultry day it is usual to see the 
wire-tailed swallow skimming over the plains, 
and by the side of pools and streams a soli¬ 
tary green sandpiper, Totanus ochropus, is 
not rare. The brown backed heron, Ardeola 
leucoptera, also occurs in such situations. 
The black ibis (G. papillosu.s,) with its red 
crown, is seen during the cold mouths flying 
along with the rooks and European jackdaws, 
and besides, on the marshes about, the great 
and little bitterns, with the spotted tail, are 
not uncommon. Of the other European 
birds may be noticed the short-eared owl, 
moor buzzard, the pale harrier. Circus 
swainsouii, {he cormorant, ruff, and smew, 
all coming and departing with the winter 
months. 

Gangsir, Gung Kur, Chaloong, Toong 
Toong—comprise the numerous wild fowl, of 
Tibet, swimmers and waders, which migrate 
from India in March and April, and return in 
October and November ; they are all eaten, 
but not extensively. There is a prejudice 
against killing them ; but as tliey all breed 
on the lakes and rivers of the country and 
are very numerous, the eggs are found iu 
great quantities, the people who live by 
gathering and selling these eggs never rob a 
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nest of all its contents, but take about half 
the eggs. This forbearance arises from the 
general aversion to taking life which prevails 
in Tibet and it has its reward as it is sup¬ 
posed that the birds if entirely deprived of 
their young, would not again return. The 
Messrs. Schlagentweit, however, state that 
there are no migratory birds in the Himalaya; 
that nowhere and at no season saw they 
flocks crossing the Himalaya, as many birds 
of Europe cross the Alps, between Italy and 
Germany. The Himalayan birds do not 
change their abodes on a large scale; the 
various diflerent heights themselves afford 
them the opportunity to select the climate 
they require in different seasons. In the 
plains of India, however, chiefly in Bengal,' a 
large number of birds disappear during the 
breeding time, they do not, however, leave 
India altogether but select their abodes in the 
lower, impenetrable jungles of the delta of 
the Ganges and Brahmapootra, called the 
Sunderbuns, where they were found by 
Hermann Schlagentweit in large quantities^ 
whilst at the same time they had entirely 
disappeared iu Bengal proper.-—JSbdgr- 
son, JiJsq.y in the ISth Volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, Part II., 122. Adams, 

MIGRATION OP RACES. Besides the 
familiar instances of the Samaritans and 
Jews transplanted under the Assyrians, 
Persian liistoiy repeatedly shows the 
deportation of whole tribes, expressly termed 
avao'Tiaa'roi by Herodotus. The Pseoniana 
wex’o removed to Phrygia, the Barcaaans 
from AtVica to Bactria; the Milesians to 
Ampe, near the Tigris; Egyptians to Susa; 
Eretrians from Euboea to Ardoricca and to 
Gordeyn, and of Antiochians to Mabuza 
Herodotus, and Strabo quoted. In the 
winter of 1803-4 when the Circassians, 
finally overcome, resolved to quit their 
country, they moved in great bodies into 
the Turkish dominions, and it was supposed 
that above 300,000 would so arrive. Per¬ 
haps the numbers in the migration of the 
Celtic Irish west-wards to America exceeds 
all known instances. The migratory tribes 
of India, Bhourah, Sansi, Harni, Kunjar, 
Dhanuk, have ostensibly bumble avoca¬ 
tions, but are great robbers. It would be 
of value to know whether any of them are 
settling down to town life, as many of the 
gipsies in Britain have done.— Elliot's Eist 
of India. Campbell 126. 

MIHINTALA, a temple near Anuradha- 
pura.— Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, p. 438. 

MIHIRA, Sans, from miha, to water. 

MIHRI, a Kurd tribe. 

MIHTAR, Hind. A sweeper. ^ 
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MTJANGAN BANJOA. Malay, of Java 
Rasa hippelaphus.— Cnv. 

MIJHU, SeoMisbmi. 

MIKADO, or spiritual emperor of Japan, 
also called Dairi or Dairisama. The 
Mikado is head of the religion of the coun¬ 
try, and the Tycun, Zcogun, or Kobo, the 
chief of the State, who holds his court at 
Jeddo. About B. C. 000 Japan was ruled by 
Zin-ma*tin-wu, or the divine conqueror, wlio 
was a Chinese warrior and conqueror and 
the founder of the Mikado dynasty, which 
about the 16th century became set aside from 
temporal affairs. See Kobo, Japan, India. 

MI-KHYOUNG, See India. 

MIKIR, a mountain race, to the south of 
the valley of Assam in lat. 26° 20’ N, and 
between Ion. 03® and 04® East. They are 
to the north-west of the Naga tribes and N. 
B. of the Kuki. The Mikir tribe are partly 
hillmen and partly lowlanders, occupying a 
considerable area in the Assam district of 
Nowgong and in Northern Cnchar. Their 
numbers are computed at 26,000. The Mikir 
inhabit the lower part of the Khassyah and 
Jynteeah hills. They flit from place to place 
every four or five years to cultivate cotton , 
and rice. They build liouscs on platforms, | 
drink spirits, cat opium and arc cither un- | 
believers or imperfect converts to binduisrn : | 
delight in fo.stivals and in tlicir attendant I 
drunkenness, they cat beef and pork, and 
fowls are sacrificed to the sun, moon, and 
invisible deities attached to trees ; rlieir 
physiognomy and dress is that of the people 
of theKhassyaHillsjto whom thcMikir seems 
to be allied, and perhaps the Nagn, the Oaro, 
theKhas8ya,Jaintia and Mikir are all aflinod. 
The Mikir of North Cacliar arc mild and little 
courageous though they carry the dlmo and 
Spear. The tract of country situated in the 
Nowgong district, called the Mikir Hills, 
extends from the Ktileance river east to the 
Joommoonah river west of Du])boka, about 
sixty miles in length, or seven day’s journey. 
On the north, the Mikir liills are hounded 
by the plains of the Mikirpar Mahal, the 
Mongahs of Rungobegur, Kageernnga, and 
Bokakhat. From north to south, to the 
Jummoonah river, the distance in a straight 
lino may be thirty-five or forty miles. The 
Mikir villages and cultivation extend east¬ 
ward only as far as the Kuloaneo river in 
Morung. Beyond that river the Rengmah 
boundary commences, and terminates with 
the Dhunsooree river, separating Now gong 
from the Seebsagar district. The Mikir 
generally inhabit the interior portion of the 
hills, but a majority of those villages arc 
within a day’s journey of the plains. Accord- 
' g to the tradition of the tribes, they wcr(> 
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originally scUIcd in Toolocram Senaputtee’s 
territory. As the Mikir take up fresh land 
evoiy two or three years, and remove their 
dwellings to different parts of the hills, it is 
necessary to make a new settlement every 
year with their chiefs. No correct census of 
the Mikir population to this day has been 
taken ; but from the revenue statement given 
in by the Mikir chiefs for the year 1851-52 
there .are, in the Mikir ])ills 1,494 houses, 
in Northern Cacliar, 356 liouses so that 
the populalion for the whole tribe in the 
Mikir lulls and Northern Cacliar, may 
amount bo about 9,250 persons. The houses 
vai*y in size according to the number of 
families residing under one roof. Some are 
tliirty, some forty feet long, and twenty feet 
wide, with the grass roof brought down al¬ 
most to the platform. The whole building 
consists of one largo room; they keep their 
grain in baskets in the room, and men, wo¬ 
men, and children, all lie down togotlier on 
their respective mats in tlicir allotted places ; 
they wear a small piece of cotton cloth 
round the waist, which extends nearly to the 
knees, and the women in their villages do 
not cover the breast. They are, chaste, and 
in morals superior to the people of the plains. 
Tlicy are said to worship the sun and moon, 
and rnnko sacrifices to both, of hogs, goats, 
and fowls bub tlicse sacrifices may be con¬ 
sidered more in the light of feasts, as the 
portion allotted to the deity is very scanty 
and composed of the refuse parts. They 
also sacrifice to rivers, and large stones, 
or trees, in then'r neighbourhood, wliich arc 
considered the abode of the deities. On the 
n[>pejiranco of any epidemic amongst them, 
they have recourse to sacrifices. Unlike most 
hill tribes the Mikir seem devoid of anything 
approaching to a martial spirit. They are a 
quiet industrious race of cultivators, and the 
only weapons used by them are tlio spear 
and dao hand bill, for cutting down jungle. 

The Naga, Mikir, Kachari, Garo and 
Kha'^sia are the five races, in whose posses¬ 
sion chiefly are the broad highlands of the 
Asam chain extending from the N. E., near 
the head of the Kynduajn and Namrup, 
on one side, along the valley cf the Brahma¬ 
putra to its southern bend round the wastern 
extremity of the chain, .and on the other 
side, south westerly, along the valley of the 
Burak and Surma. These highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of the Brahma¬ 
putra and its affluents on all sides but the 
S. E., where they slope to the Kynduayn. 
The Naga dialects are 

Namvsang, I Joboka, | Tablong, 

Muthun, I Mulung, \ Tengsa, 
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MILK. 


Nor^anng, | Angami I MuzamcAn- 

Khari, | and | garni. 

On the west, the Kaga march and intermix 
with the Raug-tsa, a branch of the Kachan 
or Bodo. 

The Khnssia is distinguished from all the 
BuiTonnding languages, Indian,Ultra-Indian, 
or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon 
Kambojan formation of languages, and is a 
remnant of an older formation wliich pre- 
c<>eded the Burma-Tibetan in Northern 
Ultra-India. 

The valley of As.sam and its bordering hills 
are remarkable for the number of populations 
which they contain. Arno’.igst tliese are the 
Bodo or Borro of Assam and Caclinr, Garo, 
Kasia, Mikir, Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri, Bor, 
Abor, Mishmi, Muttnk, Singhpo, Jili, Naga, 
Changlo, Bhot, and Kuki. On the south it 
is bounded by the Garo, Kasia and Jaintia 
hills, then the lands of tlie Naga in north 
Cachar and Naogong: then those of the 
Singhpo up to the great bend of the Brah¬ 
maputra. All their native populations are 
more or less akin to the peoples of the Bur- 
nicso empire. On the Southern Asam fron¬ 
tier we have tlie numerous Naga and Singh¬ 
po dialects, the Mikir and Angami, the 
languages of the Khassia and Jaintia hill- 
men, tlio Boro in Cachar, and the Garo in 
the bills of that name. Tlio Kuki occupy 
parts of Tipperah and Chitlugong and the 
Mng race are in Arrakaa and Chittagong. 
— Latham's Descriptive Dlhnoloyy^ Butler's 
Travels nml Adventures in Ai^sani, pp. 126 
to 188. Ann. Ind. AJui. Vol. XII. p. 08. 
See Joboka, Kuki, Khassya, Naga. 

MTJO, ChrrN. Dolichos soja. 

MUG, Sp. Millet. 

MIK-KA-THU. Buum. Andropogon schjc- 
n an tl) u s.— Li nn. 

MIKRTS, See Kurdistan. 

MIL. Fr Millet. 

MILANO WE, See Kyan. 

MILCH,- Geji. Milk. 

MILCHAN, See Kunawer. 

MILCH BUFFALOES arc fed in the Pan- 
jab, witli“ mala patra,” the dried and bruis¬ 
ed leaves of the wild ber,wbic}i much increases 
the quantity of ghi; green wheat and mas- 
tard, and maize, green with the ears on, and 
“joar,” also increase the quantity of milk. 
Cows that have lately calved, and whose 
milk is deficient, get milk mixed with goor 
(molasses) ; and also wheat and barley made 
by boiling into a kind of caudle, called kunji. i 
Bow ell Handbook Bcon. Prod, Ptmj. p, 151 
152. 

MILDEW, Pnocinia graminig, a fungua 
attacking corn in England, the spores of / 


which appear to enter the grass, not by the 
roots, but by the stomata.— Hassail. 

MILECH, also miles, Hinp. Hippophao 
rhamnoides. 

MILE DO, an exquisitely soft material 
fabricated in Tibet from the wool of the 
celebrated shawl-goat .—OliphanVs Jotirney^ 

p.i7.5. 

MILHO MTNDOO, Port. Millet. 

Ml-LI <jr Nnm-kiu. See India. 

MILINDA PRASNA, a work in Pali and 
Singhalese, containing an account of the 
priest NagUvSena, and of the conversations 
ho held with Milinda.— Hardy's Eastern 
Monachism. p. 438. 

MILITARY FORCES. The Annuairo 
Encyclopedique, for 1803, published the 
following tabic, showing the military force 
of the different States of Europe, and the 
consequent experices :— 


Countries. 

Army. 

POPirLA- 

TION. 

Expenses. 

Francs. 

Germany 

178,570 

10,900,512 

82,098,087 

Austria 

407,211 

35,019,058 

330,554,200 

Belgium 

40,115 

4,071,18.3 

32,252,630 

Spain 

120,000 

15,500,000 

125,661,871 

Roman States... 

8,345 

684,300 

4,484,826 

Franco 

513,.319 

37,500,000 

688,645,395 

Greece 

10,921 

1,009,000 

6,422,600 

Holland 

59,431 

3,509,450 

46,907,920 

Italy 

314,285 

21,920,209 

329,671,141 

Prussia 

214,482 

10,500,440 

156,738,672 

Groat Britain ... 

300,823 

29,193,319 

677,429,375 

Russia 

1,000,285 

01.000,000 

629.210,000 

Denmark 

50,000 

2,005,024 

17,536,618 

Sweden 

67,807 

2,855,888 

17,086,604 

Norway 

18,157 

1,4.33,784 

8,447,706 

Turkey 

429,0(X) 

.30,000,000 

150,000,000 

Ronmania 

20,000 

4,000,000 

11,800,000 

Servia 

2,500 

985,000 

894,400 

Switzerland ... 

— 

1 



The cost of the British soldier in compari¬ 
son with the soldier of other countries is 
largest. After England comes France with 
her conscription, paying little more than half 
the sum paid by Great Britain. Italy is next 
on the list, and then Spain. All the other 
States pay less than 40£. per man. Sweden 
it will seen, has more soldiers in compari¬ 
son to the number of inhabitants than any 
other country—I in 50. Holland comes 
next, with 1 out of GO. Between France and 
England a considerable difference exists,. 
France taking 1 out of 73 inhabitants, Eng¬ 
land but 1 out of 97. 


MILK, Ar. possession, property ; Malik, 
owner, king; malikah, queen ; mamluk, pos- 
ses.sed. 

MILK. 


Laban Halib, 

Laban, Ar-Heb. 

Niu-jn: Niu-nai, Chin. 
Laban: Halib, Egypt. 


Lalfc, Fr. 

Milch. Ger. 

Chemab (Curdled),\H eb. 
Cbalao, 
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MILK OF PALM NUTS. 


MILLET. 


Dud’b, Hind. 

Latte, It- Si*. 

Lac, Lat. 

Susu ; Ayar su8n,MALAV. 
Mu8u, Malkal. 


Shir, 

Pers. 

Gokshira, 

Sans. 

Ellakerrie, 

Singh. 

Pal, 

Tam. 

Palu, 

Tkl. 


Milk is frequently mentioped in Scripture. 
Milk of goats, Pro. xxvii-27 ; of cows, Deut, 
xxxii-14; ISam- vi. and vii. Milk clotted 
Gen. xviii-8. The following analysis cf 
several kinds of milk is by M.M.O. Henry 
and Chevallier 


Constituents, 

Cow. 

Ass. j 

Wo- 

man. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Caseum. 

4*4] 

1-82 

1-62 

402 

4-50 

Butter. 

313 

0-11 

3-52 

3-32 

4-20 

Sugar of milk 

4-77 

6-OS 

6-50 

5-28 

6 00 

Various salts. 

0 60 

0-34 

0-45 

0*68 

0-68 

Water. 

8702 

91-55 

87-98 

86-80 

85-62 

Total. 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

Solid matter. 

1298 

8-34 

13*00 

1 13 20 

1 i 

14-38 


The Chinese make no use of milk, either 
crude, nor in the shape of curds, butter, 
or cheese; the young animals are allowed 
the whole produce of their mothers; the 
Chinese have no repugnance at killing of 
cows, nor indeed to killing and eating any¬ 
thing else. Milk of cows, goats, &c., is 
little used as an article of diet in Southern 
Asia. It may even be said that aversion to 
milk as an article of food obtains among 
nearly all the Chinese, Indo-Chinese and 
Malay races, including specifically the Khasia 
of the Eastern frontier of British India, the 
Garo and Naga, the Burmese, the Sumatran 
races and the Javanese ; and Sir John Bow¬ 
ring in a letter published in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, mentions that the 
same aversion prevails in China. The Bra- 
hui and Belochi nomades inthe Peshin valley, 
though they will give milk in exchange for 
other commodities, yet they consider it a 
disgrace to make money by it. With the 
Arabs the term “ labban” (milk-seller) is an 
opprobrium and a disgrace. They will give 
or exchange, but not sell milk. Possibly 
the origin of the prejudice might be the 
recognising of a traveller’s guest-right to call 
for milk gratis. No one will sell milk even 
at Meccah, except Egyptians, a people sup¬ 
posed to be utterly without honour. As a 
general rule in the Hejaz, milk abounds in 
the spring, but at all other times of the year 
it is difficult to be procured.— O'Shaughnessy 
p, 690. Moor, p. 140. YuWs Mission^ p. 2. 
Bwrion's Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. ip. 362- 
63. WM i. 42. See Abishegam. 

MILK OP PALM NUTS. Is a popular 
term, for the albumen of the seed when in a 
liquid state; and which, when the fruit is 


quite I’ipe, appears as a solid white or yel¬ 
lowish mass, and is then termed the kernel. 
This albuminous fluid or water when the 
nut is taken from the tree early in the morn¬ 
ing and whilst the dew is still upon it, is a 
cool and delicious draught. It is slightly 
effervescent and gently apperient Seeman. • 
MILK-BBARING GYMNEMA. Gym- 
nema lactifernm. 

MILK-BUSH. 

Unarmed, milk hedge, I Seir, Mar. 

Eng. 1 Teg. Mau. 

Euphorbia tirucalli.— Linn. 

MILK HEDGE, Eng. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

MILK HEDGE SAP. See Dyes. 

MILK TREE. See Shujh. 

MILKY WAY, of the heavens is the 
Sur-aj-ul asma of the Arabs. 

MILL, Jame.s political economist and 
historian; in 1818 he published History of 
British India in 6 vols. 8vo., which led to 
his appointment in the correspondence de¬ 
partment of the East India House, of the 
revenue branch. He died in 1836. His 
work was continued by Professor Horace 
Hay man Wilson in vols. 7 and 8, London, 
1858. 

MILL. * Two women shall be grinding at 
the mill,’ the hindoos grind their flour by 
turning one stone round upon another with 
the hand : it is not uncommon to see two 
wo men engaged in this work. See Isaiah 
xlvii, 1-20, Math, xxiv, 41. 

MILILLA. See Semitic races. 

MILLA KADAMBU, Tam. Phyllanthus 
maderaspatensis.— Linn. 

MI LLANO WE a race on the N, E. of the 
Sarawak territory. They are of a fair com¬ 
plexion and are occupied with agriculture, 
trade and peaceful pursuits. 

MILLELE. A wood of Ceylon, probably 
specifically identical with Sapoo-inilile, with 
which it coincides in every respect.— Edge, 
Timbers of Ceylon. 

MILLER’S TRUST, a Persian proverb, 
originating in the treacherous slaughter of 
Yezdezird, in A. D. 651, by a miller to whom 
his secret had been confided. 


MILLET. Eng. Fr. 


Dukhn, 

Arab. 

Kungoo, 

Beng. 

Navonay, 

Can. 

Liang, 

Chin. 

Cay Khe, 

Coch-Chin. 

Bal, Bala, 

Duk. 

Mil, Millet, 

Fr. 

Hirse, 

Ger. 

Kang, 

Guz. Hind. 

Miglio, 

It. 

Fanicastrello 

'» >} 


Paricnm xniliaoeum,LAT. 


Milium, ,, 

Navaria, Mal. 

Arzun, Pbrs. 

Milho, Hindoo, Port. 

Kangu, Priyangu, Sans. 

Tana-hal Singh. 

Mijo, Sp. 

Tenny, Tajt. 

Ooraloo, Tel. 
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MILLET. MILLET. 

The millets belong to the natural order is cultivated in India and Ceylon. Sorghum 
Panicaceee,—the Graminaceas of Lindley, vulgare is the principal grain of Southern 
the grass tribe and the species chiefly used Arabia and the stems are also used exten- 
as food for man are as under: sively for feeding cattle. The plant bears 

Paspalum stoloiiiferum. Peniiiaetum barbatum. Hindi name of joai*, orjwari, andjis cul- 

Panicum miliacoum. Sorghum vulgare. tivated throughout Western Hindoostau, 

„ miliare. „ saocharatum. and in most parts of the western Dekhan, 

„ italicum. glaucum. between the Nerbudda and the Godavery. 

raTr ” etulm 1“ dnna, the Setaria Italica, the S. Glauca, 

Oryza sativa. Eleusine coracana. fhe Panicura miliaceum, Sorghum vulgare 

Triticum vulgare (var. „ stricta. and Sorghum saccharatum are all cultivated. 

aestivum and hybernum) llordeum vulgare. Millets are known to Europe as petit 

Secale cereale. „ hexiiBticbon. mais, or tropical crops. In India, they form 

Penicillaria spicata. „ dietichon. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Millets of various kinds are met with in vvhere but on the sea board, in the valleys 

the hottest parts of Africa, in the South of banks of rivers, perhaps as much 

Europe, in Asia Minor and in the East more than wheat, and in Egypt 

Indies. In India tlicy hold a rank second perhaps, surpass all other crops in import- 

to rice alone, and those chiefly cultivated are ance. In Western Africa they are the staff 
as follows, of life. The red and white millets shown 

by Austria, Russia and the United States, at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 were beautiful, 
and Ceylon exhibited fair samples. Turkey 
abounds in small grains. Panicum niilia- 
ceura, P. frumentaceiirn and glaucum are 
all grown in the l^ast Indies and China. 
Loudon says there are thi’ee distinct species 
of millet, the Polish, the common or Ger¬ 
man, and the Indian. Setaria Germanica 
yields German millet. The plants are 
readily increased by division of the roots 
or by seed, and will grow in any common 
The native West Indian species are P. soil. The native West Indian species are 
fasciculatum andP. oiyzoides. SetariaGerrna- P. fasciculatum and P. oryzoides. 
nica is the most common in America, where In the United States, the Setaria germa- 
millet is chiefly grown for making hay, half nica millet is chiefly grown for making bay, 
a bushel of seed to the acre is the usu.al being found a good substitute for clover and 
quantity, sown broad-cast and harrowed in, the ordinary grasses. The plant flourishes 
but to procure the finest quality of hay, an well on rather thin soils, and it grows so fast 
additional three or four quarts of seed is that when it is up and well set it 
sown. The ordinary yield of crops is about is seldom much affected by drought. It 
a ton to a ton and half of hay to the is commonly sown there in Juno, but tlie 
acre, but it should be cut as soon as it is out time of sowing will vary with the latitude, 
of blossom, for if it stand later, the stems Half a bushel of seed to the acre is the usual 
are liable to become too hard to makegood quantity sown, broadcast and harrowed in. 
hay. In Southern India, there are three For the finest quality of hay, it is thought 
kinds of Jowaree, white, green, and red, the advisable to sow an additional quantity of 
straw is of great bulk and goodness, and three or four quarts of seed. The ordinary 
furnishes good provender for cattle, being yield of crops may be put at from a ton to a 
preferable to that of rice. It is however ton and a half of hay to the acre. It should 
given dried, as the green plant is injurious, be cut as soon as it is out of blossom ; if it 
Among culmiferous plants and legumes used stand later, the stems are liable to become 
in the East, are the Panicum italicum, Eleu- too hard to make good hay. It grows ordi- 
sine coracana (the meal of which is baked narily to the height of about three feet, with 
^ud eaten in Ceylon under the name of Co- compact heads from six to nine iuebes 
rakan flour), and Paspalum of several varie- in length, bearing yellow seed. The sub¬ 
ties. The pigeon pea (Cytiaus cajan:) is varieties of this, are the white and 
cultivated throughout India, and a very purple-seeded. The Italian millet, Setaria 
valuable and prolific species of bean, italica, is larger than German millet, reach- 
called the Mauritius black bean (Mu- ing the height of four feet iu ^le- 
cunautilis), growing even in the forest soil, rable soil, and its leaves are correspond^i^ly 
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Names. 

English. 

Hindoostanco. 

Tamil. 

Setaria italica. 

Italian millet. 

Kala kangnee. 

Tenny. 

Setaria ger- 

German mil- 







Panicum mili- 

Common or 

(SawGo; cheenal 

Varagoo. 

aceum. 

little millet. 

iWarreo.J 

Pencillaria 




spicata. 

Sorglium vul- 

Spiked millet. 

Bajroc. 

Ciiraboo- 

if are.. 

Sorghum shc- 
ch.^mtum. 

Great millet... 

Jowaree. 

Cholum. 

Eleusme corn- 




cana.. 

Raggy. 

Natchneo Rageo... 

Kavaroo. 

















MILLET. 

largor'and iliicker. The heads are .sometimes a 
foot or more in length, and are less compact 
than the German, being composed of several 
spikes slightly branching from the main 
stem. It derives its specific name fi*om btnng 
cultivated in Italy, though its native habitat 
i.s India. It is -claimed by some that this 
variety will yield inorc seed than any other, 
and the seed is rather larger, but the stalk is 
coarser, and would probably be le.sa relished 
by stock. If the greatest amount of seed is 
desired from the crop, it is best to sow it in 
drills, two to two-and-a*half leet apart, using 
a seed drill for the purpo.se. Tliis admits uf 
the use of a small I»arrow or cultivator be¬ 
tween the rows, while the plants are small, 
which keeps out tlie weeds. The crop will 
ripen more uniformly in this way than broad¬ 
cast, and enables the cultivator to cut it j 
when there will be the least waste. The seed 
shattox's out very easily when it is ripe, and 
when the crop ripens unequally it cannot bo 
cut without loss because eitiier a portion of 
it will bo imniaturt3, or, if left till it is all 
ripe, the seed of the earliest falls out. It 
should be closely watched and cut in just 
about the same stage tliat it is proper to cut J 
wheat, while the grain may bo crushed be¬ 
tween tlie fingers. It may be cut with a 
grain cradle, and, when dry, bound and 
el)ocked like grain; but it should be thresh¬ 
ed out as soon as practicable, on account of 
its being usually much attacked by birds, 
many kinds of which are very fond of the 
seed. The seed is used in various European 
countries as a substitute for sago, for which 
it is considered excellent. It is likewise a 
valuable food for poultry, particularly for 
young chickens, which from the smallness of 
the grain can eat it readily, and it appears to 
bo wholesome for them. In some countries 
-millet seed is ground into flour aud convert¬ 
ed into bread; but this is brown and hea¬ 
vy. It is, however, useful in other rospects- 
as a substitute for rice. A good vinegar has 
boon made from it by fermentation, and, on 
distillation, it yields a strong spirit. The 
sugar millet seed—the produce of Sorghum 
saccharatum—is used chiefly for puddings ; 
:by maoy persons it is preferred to nee. It 
is cultivated largely in China and Cochin- 
China. The stalks, if subjected to the same 
process that is adopted with tlie sugar-cane, 
yield a sweet juice, from which an excellent 
kind of sugar may be made. Millet will 
grow best on light, dry soils. The ground 
being first well prepared, half a bushel of 
seed to the acre is ploughed in at the corn- 
moncement of the rains in India, The crop 
ripens within three months from the time of 
sowing. The usual produce is about 16 
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bushels to the acre. The Canary Islands 
export annually about 212,400 bushels of 
millet. 

Sorghum vulgare; Great Indian Millet, 
Jiiari, Cliolum or Guinea Corn,—is a native 
of India. It is the Sorghum vulgare, the 
Andropogon sorghum of Roxburgh, and pro¬ 
duces a grain a little larger than mustard or 
millet seed. It is grown in most tropical 
countries, and has peculiar local nsmes. In 
the West Indies, where it is chiefly raised 
for feeding poultry, it is called Guinea corn. 
In Egypt it is known as Dhurra, in Hindos- 
taii and Bengal as Joar or Juari, in the 
Tamil country as Cholum and in some dis¬ 
tricts as Cush. In Lower Sind joar is very 
extensively cultivated, as well as bajreo 
(Holcus spieatus). It is harvested in 
December and January, requires a light 
soil, and is usually grown in the east, after 
Cynosurus coracanus. Of the three kinds, 
known as white, green, and red, juari, 
the red ripens a month earlier than the rest, 
or about four months from the time of 
sowing at tlie close of May or early in 
June. A gallon aud a third of seed is 
sown per aero, and the produce averages 
16 busliels. This grain, though small, and 
the size of its head diminutive, compensates 
for this deficiency by the great bulk and 
goodness of its straw, which grows usually 
to the height of 8 in* 10 feet. It is some¬ 
times sown for fodder iu the beginning of 
April, and is ready to cut in July. It is said 
t-o be injurious to ex^ttlo, if eaten as green 
provender, the straw is therefore first dried, 
and is then preferable to that of rice. This 
grain is frequently fermented to form tlie 
basis, in combination with goor or half made 
sugar, of the common arrack of the natives, 
and iu the hills is fermented into a kind of 
beer or sweet wort, drank warm. 

Iloldia sjjkatus^ the Panicum spicatum of 
Roxburgh, is cultivated throughout India. 
From one to four seers arc sown on a biggah 
of laud, and the yield is about four maunds 
per acre. It is sown after the heavy rains 
commence, and the plough serves to cover the 
seed. The crop is ripe iu three months, and 
the ears only arc taken off at first. After¬ 
wards the straw is cut down close to the 
surface of the soil, to be used for thatching, 
for it is not pauch in request as fodder. Being 
a grain of small price, it is a common food 
of the poorer class of natives, and I'eally 
yields a sweet palatable flour. It is also 
excellent as a fabteniug grain for poultry. 
The Poa Abyssinica is oue of the bread corns 
of Abyssinia. The bread made from it is 
called teft', and is the ordinary food of the 
country, that made from wheat being only 
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used by the richer classes. The way of | 
nianufaefcnring it is by allowing the dough | 
to become sour, when, generating carbonic 
acid gas, this serves instead of yeast. It is j 
then baked in circular cakes, which are 
white, spongy, and of a hot acid taste, but 
easy of digestion. This bread, carefully 
toasted, and left in water for three or four 
days, furnishes the boza, or common beer of 
tlie country, similar to the qnas of Russia. 

Sorghum vulgare and Penicillaria spicata, 
constitute the chief food grains of a consider¬ 
able proportion of the people of India. 
Taking British India as a whole, it is only 
tlm rich or well to do classes who can afford 
to employ rice and wheat. The following 
si low the composition, in 100 parts of the 
white and red Sorghum vulgare. 


Moisturo 

White of 
Patna. 
12-70 

Red of 
Bombay. 
12-00 

Nitrogonoua matter 

9-18 

0-51 

Staidly matter 

Fatty or oily matter 

74-53 

71-71 

1-90 

2-15 

Mineral conatitaenta (ash)... 

1-69 

1*63 


Bsjra, or Penicillaria spicata, 



Bollary 

Bombay 

Bazaar. 

Narsa- 

pore. 

Moisture 

... 12-40 

9-82 

11 80 

Nitrogenoiig matter 

... 10-14 

10-90 

10-00 

Starchy matter 

... 73-37 

74-27 

7 i*ir> 

Fatty or oily matter 

... 2-20 

305 

4-62 

Mineral constituents (ash). 1-89 

1-96 

2-13 


Panicum miliaceum of Bengal. 


Moisture .. 12 00 

Nitrogenous matter ... 12 00 

Starchy matter ... 70 13 

Fatty or oily matter ... 3 62 

Mineral couBlitueuts (asli) ... 1*35 

Panicum colorium of Ganjani, called wild 
rice. 


one species M. simplifolia, was figured in t. 
254 of his Coromandel plants ; and with it, 
another species described in the Flora Indica. 
In 1824, Dr.Wallich sent to England what ho 
considered throe more species; M. dilleiiifo- 
lia, piuigens, and integrifolia ; of those the 
two last appear to be identical, for no great 
reliance can be placed on the entireness of 
the leaves, as some with entire and spinulosa 
margins may ocesisionally bo seen on the same 
.specimen. M. pinnata was procured from 
Silhet, M. simplicifolia and pungens from 
that district, and the entrance into Kepal, the 
two last wei’e also found by Dr. Wight, the 
first on the Neolghcrrie.H, and tlie second oa 
the moiiiitiiins of Madura, M. dillcnifolia Dr. 
Wallicli obtained from Cliundraghery, and 
other elevated monntainsin Nepal. The trees 
Dr. Royle met with belong to Dr. Wallich’s 
two species M. dillenilblifi and pungens; the 
former found .about Dhunoultroe and Simla, 
hot ween 6,000 and 7,000 feet oC elevation ; 
and M. pungens is common about the rivers 
below both the Mussoorce and Suen ranges. 
To this is allied another tree found in the 
valley about Mugra, which Dr. Royle called 
M. acum ilia til, but it may only boa variety of 
M. pungens. This genus, therefore, consisting 
ot' four or five species, is spread over a con¬ 
siderable extent of territory from I 0 to 
northern latitude, or from the Nilghorries 
and Madura, along Silhet and the foot of 
Nepal to Musooreo and Simla, and has been 
formed into an order, and an excellent ac¬ 
count given by Messrs. Wight and Arnottin 
J.ameson’s Journal for July 1833, p. 178 ; at 
whicli time they slate (Pi’od. FI. India) Pen- 
ins. p. 115) tliey had not seen the similar 
rernfirks made by Jack (Mai. Misc, 2. p. 32.) 
The author.s observe, that the habit of the 


Moisture ... 11’96 

Nitrogeuou.s matter ... 9 64 

Starchy matter ... 75'76 

Fatty or oily matter ... 0*60 

Mineral constituents (.ash) ... 2 04 

Raggee, Eleufciiie curacana, Bombay Bazaar 

Moisture ... ll'KJ 1200 

Niti-o^reiious matter ... 5*76 6*00 

Starchy matter ... 79 94 78 69 

Fatty or oily matter ... 0 50 120 

Mineral constituents (ash).. 2*64 211 


--^Caialogue Exhihitioa of 1862. SimmoiuVa 
Coimmrclal Products, Smith's, Chinese Mate- 
ria Medica, Roxburgh's Flora Indica; Voigt, 
Hortvs Suburbanus Calcutlensls ; Madras 
Exhibition Juries Reports. 

MILLINGTONIA, Dr. Roxburgh restored 
this name to the system by assigning it to 
two timber trees, which at that time, as he, 
expresses himself (FI. Iiid. i. p. 102), consti¬ 
tuted this strongly marked family, of which 


species of Miilingtonia is much that of 
Scmccarpus, Mangifera and Buchanania; it 
may bo .added, that in inflorescence they 
also resemble the mango. A species of 
this genus called Ravnenidelle, by the Singh¬ 
alese , grows in the western province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which weighs lbs. 48 
to t he cubic foot, and is estimated to last 20 
years. It is used in common house build¬ 
ings. The sticks make excellent fences.— 
Royle III. Him. Bat. p. 139. Mr. Mendis. 
MILLINGTONIA HORTENSIS,LiVm./iL 

Bignonia suberof?a, Roxh. 

This grows throughout India and Cey¬ 
lon, it is an elegant tree growing to the 
height of fifty feet, is in blossom towards the 
clo.se of the rains, and the seeds ripen in 
March. The bark is of a soft spongy nature, 
the wood is white, firm, and close grained.— 
Thw.yDr. Ridjellf Enum. pi. Zeyl.yib,20Q» 

■a ■ • 
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MIMANSA. 

MILLINGTONIA SIMPLICIFOLIA, Koa!&. 

This tree grows in Madtira, Nepal, the 
Khassja hills, and is found in the forests 
of the Pegu valley, but scarce. Its pro¬ 
per fiea as a timber are valuable from its 
weight and strength. Wood white colour 
and adapted for evey purpose of house build¬ 
ing.— Royle Voigt, Hort. Suburb. Calcut 
Dr. McGlellavd. 

MILL STONES. 


Pierres meulieres, Fr. 
Muhlsteino, Gkr. 

Chakki, Hind. 

Mole rnacine, It. 


Batn kisar, Malat. 
ScihpirnowoikaTnen, llus. 
Muftlns de molino, Sr. 
Yendram, Tam. 


Circular stones, for grinding corn and 
other articles.— Faulkner', MeGutloch's Com- 
piercM Dictionary^ p. 800. 

MILNEEPEN also Proppen, Dut. Ver¬ 
micelli. • 

MILULU Malatala. A tree that 
grows to ahout sixteen feet high, and ten 
inches in diameter It is used by native 
carpenters for boats’ knees and timbers, on 
account of its strength.— Fdye, Mai. and 
Can. 

MILUM. A glacier in the Himalaya, 
8 to 10 miles in length and 13,000 feet broad. 

MILVUS. The relentless persecution by 
gamekeepers has now very nearly extirpated, 
as a permanent inhabitant of Britain, that 
fine handflomo bird, the common European 
kite (Milvus regalis) ; it was numerous in 
England in the days of the Tudors. The 
Scavenger Kites of India (M. Govinda) 
remind the British exile in this country of 
ihis distant home in the west. Hamilton 
Buchanan remarks that, when gorged, 
jbhis bird delights to sit on-the entabla¬ 
ture of buildings, exposing its back to 
the hottest rays of the sun, placing its breast 
against the wall, and stretching out its wings 
exactly as the Egyptian Hawk is represented 
on the monuments— Sir James Emerson, 
TennenCs Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon^ p. 240, 

MIMANSA, in liinduism, a school of phi- 
losoplfy, which investigates the doctrine 
and practices of the Vedas. The Hindus 
boast of six difftjrent schools or systems ot 
metaphysical philosophy. They are called 
the Purva Mjrnansa, Uttara Mimansa or Ve¬ 
danta, the Sankhya, the Patanjala the Nya- 
yika, and the Vaishosliikn : these, although 
some of them offer irreconcilable contradic¬ 
tions to essential doctrines of their religious 
belief, ar© reoognjsed by the brahmans as 
orthodox, and attributed to authors of saintly 
reputation. There are other schools, as those 
of the Charvaka, Buddhist, and Jain, 
which, although in some respects not more 
at variance with received opinions than the 


MIMANSA. 

preceding, are stigmatized with the rd|)roach 
of infidelity and atheism. The cause of 
this difference is sufficiently obvious, and is 
characteristic of a state of feeling which pre¬ 
vails as mneb in the present as in any former 
period. The orthodox schools of philosophy 
do not disparage the authority of the Vedas, 
they do not dissuade the celebration of the 
acts of formal devotion which the Vedas or 
Puranas enjoin, although they argue their 
utter incfficacy as means of final and perma¬ 
nent. felicity. They recommend their per¬ 
formance, however, as conducive to that 
fr.ame of mind in which abstract contempla¬ 
tion may be safely substituted for devotional 
rifes, and even admit of external observances 
after the mind is in pursuit of true know¬ 
ledge, as lojig as such ceremonies are prac¬ 
tised from no interested motive, as long ns 
they are observed because they are enjoined, 
and not because any benefit is either to be 
expected or desii*ed from their practice. 
Again, the writings of tho orthodox philoso¬ 
phers meddle not with existing institutions, 
and least of all do they urge or insi¬ 
nuate any consideration to detract from tho 
veneration, or trespass upon the privileges, 
of the brahmans. As long as these precau¬ 
tions were observed, the brahmans did not, 
nor would they now object, to any form of 
doctrine having in view the establishment of 
merely abstract propositions. The case was 
very different with the heterodox schools, 
They went from abstmetions to things. Tho 
Charvaka coridemned all ceremonial rites, 
ridiculed oven the sraddha, and called the 
authors of tho Vedas, fools, knaves, and buf¬ 
foons. The Buddhists and Jains denied the 
inspiration of the Vedas and the sanctitv 
of the brahmanical character, abrogated 
the distinction of caste, invented a set of 
deities for themselves, whom they placed 
above those of the hindu pantheon, and orr 
ganized a regular hierarchy, a priesthood, 
and a pontiff; an institution still subsisting 
in the trans-Indian countries, of which tho 
grand Lama of Tibet is tho head. It is a re¬ 
markable historical fact, that this organiza¬ 
tion was found too feeble to oppose, in India, 
the apparently loose and incoherent, the un¬ 
disciplined, the anarchical authority of the 
brahmans. It Imd, however, the effect of 
exciting their apprehensions and their hatred 
to such an extent that it became proverbial 
with them to say, “If your only alternatiye 
be to encounter a herefic or a tiger, throw 
yourself before the latter, better be devour¬ 
ed by the animal than contaminated by the 
man.” There may be a few of the Ohar- 
vaka sect in India, but their opinions are 
unavowed. The Buddhists have numbers an4 
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influence in the west of India, but are little 
heard of elsewhere, in India tLough numer¬ 
ous iu Ceylon, Tibet, Burmah, Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia Cxhen China, China and Japan. 

Besides i^e above acknowledged schools 
or systems of philosophy, there is the 
Pauranik or system of the Puranas. It is 
not considered one of the number of regular 
schools, and does not claim the character of 
a system, but it presents a peculiar scheme 
of doctrine on metaphysical subjects and ex¬ 
ercises more influence over pofiular opinion 
than any of the rest. It may also be te»‘med 
the eclectic school as it has evidently derived 
its principles from diflerent systems and 
formed them into a miscellaneous combina¬ 
tion of its own contrivance. It is not put for¬ 
ward as anew scheme, but is subsidiary to 
tliepopularization of particular objects of wor¬ 
ship for which the Puranas seem to have been 
composed. The Vedas are authority for the 
existence of a Divine Being, supreme over 
the universe and existing before all worlds. 
“In the beginning,” it is said, “this all 
(vhis universe) was in darkness He (the 
supreme) was alone without a second. He 
reflected I am one, I will become many.” 
Will was conceived in divine mind and crea¬ 
tion ensued. This being the doctrine of the 
Vedas, is also that of the Vedaiitas, the pur¬ 
port of which school is declared to be the 
same as that of the Vedas, their end (auta) 
or aim. The Vedanta is called also the 
Uttara-mini ansa—subsequent or supplemen¬ 
tary investigation. There is also, liowover, 
a Purva-mirnansa, or prior school of in¬ 
vestigation ; the object of which is to teach 
tlie art of reasoning, with the express pur¬ 
pose of aiding the interpretation of tJie Vedas 
not only iu the speculative but the practical 
portion. As far as concerns the former, it of 
course adopts the same monotheistic princi¬ 
ples. The Patanjala school teaches also the 
being of a God, thoNyayika and Vaisheshika 
teach the existence of one Supreme Soul— 
the seat of knowledge and the maker of all 
things, and the Pauranik or Eclectic school 
maintain the same doctrine. The Saiikhya 
denies the existence of a Supreme Being, 
although it recognizes a two-fold distribu¬ 
tion of the universe as matter and spirit. Of 
these six ancient schools of philosophy recog¬ 
nised among the hind us, some are avowedly 
inconsistent with the religious doctrines of 
the brahmans; and others, though deemed 
perfectly orthodox, advance opinions not 
stated in the Vedas. The six schools are 
enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
Colebrppke: 

The prior Mim^nsa, founded by Jaimani. 
The latter Miuiansa, or Vedanta, attribufc- 
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ed to Vyasa. 

The Nyaya, or logical school of Gotama. 
The Atomic School of Canade. 

The Atheistical School of Kapil|i. 

The Theistical School of Patanjali. 

The two last schools agree in many points 
and are included iu the common name of 
Sankya.— Wilson*s Relujious Fractlces and 
Opinions of the Hindus, p. 44. Elphinstone^s 
Histury of India, p. 215. See Brahman; 
Darsana; Hindoo; Nyaya; Vidya.’ 

MIMARART, Hind, of Ravi, and ChenaS 
Rhamnns purpureus. 

MIMBAR Hind. A mahomedan pulpit: 
also the minarets of a mosque. 

MIMOSA, a genus of plants of the natu¬ 
ral order Eabacea?, or LegumiiiossB, of which 
the following bj^ccics occur in the South au(f 
East of Asia. 

Asperata, I Mutabilis, I RubicauUs, 

Ilamata, | Pudica, j Seuaitiva, 

The leaves of some of the species are re¬ 
markable for being sensitive to the touch. 
The pink and yellow flowers of one of the 
small .shrubby kinds are particularly beautiful 
iu the rains, they readily grow from sePd^iu 
any soil. The Wattle-bai’k of commerce ia 
procured from diflerenb species of mimosa^ 
which grow in Australia and New Zealand. 
It is sometimes imported in the form of fluid 
extract, as well as bark. The leather pro¬ 
duced by its means is of good quality, but 
of bad colour. The bark must be finely 
p'ound, or it does not give up the whole of 
its taunin to warm water. Many plants form¬ 
erly placed by botanists in this genus have 
been referrred to other genera. 

M. adenanthera, or Unarmed mimosa is the 
Laj wanta. 

M. alba, Roxb. Sijn. Acacia leucophlaea. 
Willd. 

M. amara, lloxh. Syn. of A. amara. Willd. 
M. arabica, Lam. !^y7i. of A. arabica. Wllld, 
M. ash colored, Eng. Syn. of A. cinerea. 

M. bigemina, L. Syn, Inga bigemiua. 

Willd 

M. ceesia, L. Syn. of A. cassia. W. and A, 
M. catechu, L. Syn, of A. catechu. Willd,< 

M. catechnoides, Wall. SyUf A. catechu. 
Willd. 

M. cinerea, L.S. of Caillea cinerea. 

M. cinerea, Linn. Syn. of Dichrostadbys 
cinerea W. and A. 

M. cUmbing, Eng. Syn. of A. scandens. 

M. dulcis, Roxb, Syn. Inga dulcis. Willd. 

M. concinna, 3oxb. Syn. A. rugata. Buck. 

M. coringera, L. Syn. A. latronum Willd. 

M. elata Roxh. Syn, of A. elata Linn, 

M. entada, Syn, of Entada pusoetha D, 0, 

M. farnesiana, Linn.,Syn of Acacia In^dica 
Desv. Syn, of VacUcUia fameaiana. ^ 
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M. forrugiuea, Roxh. Syn. A. ferrnginea. 

D. 0. 

M. flexuosa Rottl. AiNS. Syn. of A. spe- 
ciosa. Willd. 

M. Indica, Poir. Syn. of Vachellia farne- 
siana. Willd. Syn. of A. Indica, Desv. 

M. .ntsia. 

M. ^latronum, Keou. flyn. A. latronum. 
Willd' 

M. leiicophlcea, Uoxh. Syn. A. leuco- 
phlflca. Willd. 

M. lucida, Roiidi. Sf/n. Iiijra big'oniina. 
Willd. 

M. margiimia, Lain. Syn. A. odoratissima 
Itoxh. 

M. micropliylla Roxb. Syn» A. micro- 
pbylla. Or. 

M. myriopliylla, Roxh. Syn. A. myrio- 
phyrlla. 

M. odoratissima, Roxb. Syn. A. odora- 
tissima. Willd. 

M. flexuosa, Roftl. See Vaclii wood. 

M. rugata, La^n. Syn. of A. ragafca. Bucli. 
M. saponaria, Ruxh. Syn. A. rugata. 
Ruck. 

M. scandena Linn. Syn. Entada pusco- 
tha. Do. G. 

M. Ropiaria, Roxh. Syn. A. Ttidica 
M. sorissa, Syn. of Acacia soriKsa. 

M. sorissa, Roxh. A. speciosa. Willd. 

M. speciosa, Jacq. A. speciusa. Willd. 

M. stipulacca, Roxb. Syn. of A. btipiilata. 
D. 0. Syn of Albizzia stipnlata. 

M. suma, Roxb. Syn. of Acacia snrna. 

M Rundra, 72o.eZ/. Syn^ of A, sandra. D. 0. 
M. xylccHvpa, Roxb. Syn. liiga xylo- 
carpa. D 0. 

MIMOSA ABSTERGl^NS, Spk. 1 



Acacia rugata, Bach. 



The fruit. 


Soap nut. 

Eno. j Soeya-kai. 

Tam. 

Sikka-kai, 

Hind. | Sc'ckayali, 

Tkl. 


The leaves. 


Sikkai ka paat, 

Duk. I Siakai olio, 

Tam- 

Ghodasula, 

Sans. | Sikai-akoo, 

Tel- 

This plant 

lias fi long, flat pod 

or legume, 


containing separate, small, oval, dark colour- 
ed seeds, and is considered by Native Pnicti- 
lioners a most valuable mod id no. In taste it 
Bomewbat resembles the soap nut, but is 
more acid, less bitter, and has a. singular 
pungency. Its qualities are said to be 
deobstruent, detergent and expectorant. 
It is commonly proscribed in cases of 
jaundice and other biliari’y derangements, 
and is, besides, used by them like the soap 
nut, for washing the head. The small leaves 
of this prickly stiinib have a pleasant acidity, 
and are frequently put into pepper water, 
when it is found noces.sary to keep the 


bowels open or work off bile. The pod is 
usually prescribed in electuary, in doses of 
about the size of a small walTnit, every morn¬ 
ing for three days.— Ainslie's Mat. Med. pp. 

llLa///Z2eO. 

MIMOSA PUDICA.-~7>v:;/a. Roxb. 

Beng, 

Burm. 

K N G. 


Najulf, 

Hte-ku-yunpr 

Sensitive 

Liijuk, 




Lajwanli, ITind. 

Tota vadi Tam. 

Attapatti Tel. 

Pedda nidra Kanfci ,, 


This plant has small purple <ir pale pink 
nower.s and its leaves fall on the slightest 
touch. It is common in garden.s, ,n,nd grows 
reaflily from seed.— Roxh. Voiqti Jod'rey. 
MIMOSA RUBIGAULIS Lam'.W.'and A. 


M. octandra, lioxh, Corr. 


Arhi of 
Kikri 

Kocdinc-kanta, 
Kal ; lliaiil, 


Beas. 

)» 

Beng. 

PANj.ea. 


J3eo.Khadir, Paxj. 

•Didi-iar, of JIavi, 

Alla, Sutlej. 

Undra : Vontra, Tel. 


A v(uy prickly shrub with small purple 
flower.^, gradually becoming whitish, it grows 
ill the Peninsula, Bengal, Assam and Oehra. 
in the outer hills, to o,000 and occasional¬ 
ly 4,000 feet, up to near the Indus aud is 
at times found on the banks of rivers, 
or canals, some way into Ibe plains— Mr. 
dofrey, Drs. Roxburgh., Voigt a7id J. L. Stew^ 
arf, M. ]). 

MIMOSA SENSITJVA. Lmn. P’a-yang- 
hwa-Chin. The Sensitive Plant, a native of 
Brazil has small purple flowers. The leaflets 
are sensitive to touch. It will grow in 
almost any situation and soil, raised easily 
from seeds. In Tenasscriin, where “ garden 
flowers grow wild,” near desertedliabitations 
the pink globular heads of the sensitive 
]))ant may be often seen peeping through the 
grass. It is cultivated by the Ihirmese, and 
is quite naturalized.— 77//^. Qyc. Mason, Roxh. 
Ham. Rarh. Jaffrey. 

MIMULUS CARDINAL IS. 

Monkey llower J Tbubb.TO Bukm. 


'riiose plants are well suited for flower 
borders, the colours are chiefly blue, red and 
yellow, easily grown from seed in any garden 
soil, it takCvS its name from Mi mo, an ape, 
t lie seed bearing some resemblance to the 
face of a moiikev.— Riddell. 

MIMUSOPS DISSKCTUS, Spreng. Syn, 
of Mimusops kaaki, Linn. 

MJMUSOPS ELENGI, Linn,; Roxh. 

The Tr^. 


Bakula, Beng Hind Sans. 

Kyu-ya, 

Bukm. 

Mugali mara, 

Can. 

Minjnlu ? 

ff 

T.aindu, 

Duk. 

B-aciil, 

Maur. 

Mulaari, 

Hind. 

iflmlsai’i, 



Bakula Tree Exo. 
Elengi, Maleal. 

Mooug Malgass, Simgh. 
Kesura, Sans. 

Maghadam maratn/l’AM, 
Mayugadi marain, „ 
Poguda man a. Tel. 
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MIMUSOPS HEXANDRUS. 


MINA GAEA. 


The Floiver. 

Mnlsari ka phool, Hiiud. poo, Tam. 

Bacnla, San.s. Poghada „ Tel. 

Bolsarika phool, Duk. 

This ornamental flowering tree grows in 
Ceylon, throughout the peninsula and tlic 
north of India, inBurmah, Pegu, Tenasserim 
and the Moluccas. In tlie Bombay forests, it 
is mostly found as a cultivated tree, more 
rai’ely wild and then only below the ghats. 
It has dark evergreen oblong alternate 
leaves, and small pale brown or white sweet 
smelling fragrant flowers, of moderate size, 
from which an oil is distilled. Its flowers 
are celebrated in the Puradas and oven placed 
amongst the flowers of the hiridoo paradise. 
Krishna is said to have fascinated tlie milk¬ 
maids of Brindabuu, on the banks of the 
Jumna, by playing on liis flute beneath a 
hakulatree, the wood is strong,very hard and 
durable, for any ordinary purpose, serviceable 
for houses, but not used in ships or boats. 
The berries arc eaten sometimes by the poor. 
13urme.se ladies, value its small delicate sweet- 
scented blossoms, which tliey string in 
chaplets fur the head. A cubic foot weighs 
Ihs. 61 and it is estimated to last 50 year.s.— 
Drs, lloxh. Wiglit^ Gihson, J.L. S/etmrf^ 

Ctih Gat. Ex. 1862, Mwlnxft Ex. Jar. 
Eeporis^ Mr. R. Brnion., Thwaites, Mai. 
Med. p. 158 Oeti, Med. Top. p. 100, Mr. Meiidis, 
Mr. Rohde. 

MIMUSOPS nEXANDRUS,Po.r5. ; W.lc. 
The Tiee. 


Kirui Di;k. 

Mahii. 

1 Pain inaram 

Tam. 

liiijiin 

IflND. j 

„ 

,, 

Chiri 

Saxs. 


Tel. 

Pal 00 

*SlNOH. 1 

Podda ji.'ila 

)> 


Th 

c Fruit. 


Keoi'ni ka pbal 

Dhk. I 

Paliiy pal lam 

Tam ■ 

CJicerie 

Sans, j 

Pala pundoo 

Tel' 


This large, handsome tree grows in the 
eastern province of Ceylon, in the Deccan, 
is generally planted by mahomedans; 
grows near the Godavery, is common in 
Guzorat, wliere it reaches a great size, but 
is seldom found in other of tlic Bombay for¬ 
ests. The wood is hard, fine grained, rather 
strong, and much used for sugar mill beams 
and well-frames in Guzerat, and where 
strength and toughness are required. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs, GO and it is said to 
last 10 to 70 years. It is used for rulers, 
knobs, bandies of tools, such as chisels, &c., 
and other articles of turnery; and, in Ceylon, 
for oil presses, bridges and buildings. The 
small berries are eaten when ripe, are nutri¬ 
tious and palatable. The dried fruit is also 
occasionally seen. 7)r>?. Roxh, Voigt. Mason.^ 
AinsUe, p. 229, lliddelL Irvine^ and Oihson, 
M- E. J. R.f Mcndls. Gaptam Jkddome. 


MIMUSOPS INDICA, A. D. G.; W. Ic 

Paloo-gass SiMGH. I Palava maram Tam, 
This valuable tree grows very abundantly 
in the hot, drier parts of the island of Ceylon. 
The timber is extremely hard, and strong, 
and very durable. It grows in Tinnevelly, but 
its felling is now, there, restricted as it is in 
large deinnnd by the Madras Ordnance 
Department for gun stocks. Until recently 
the tree was extensively cut for private pur¬ 
poses. Thw. Eu. FI. Zeijl. Jll p. 1 75, Report 
Conservator of Fio'csfs, 1859 — GO. 

MIMUSOPS KAUKI, Linn. 

M. dis8GCtu8, Spreng. j Acliras dissocta, For. 

hexaudra, Hoxb. ] ,, baluta, Aubl. Itheede, 

I Jiuvtph. 

Ivsliiriii Beng. I Kirni HlND. 

Obtiiao Jouved | Ksliiriki Sans. 

miinusops Exo, I Maiiil kara Maleal. 

Kliiri IIjnj). | Boasou „ 

Khirni „ | 

The root. 

Kliiriii Lod’b. Panj. 

Tlii.s middle sized Irec grows in Malabar, 
in Northern India, the Panjab, the Malay 
islands, the Moluccas and Nbw Holland. At 
Ajmeer and Kotab, the tree becomes very 
large and handsome. In the Deklian, also, 
it grows to a largo size, and is gene¬ 
rally planted in groves. The wood is fine¬ 
grained and hard. The iriiit, is about the 
size of a small olive, is of a yellow color when 
ripe, after the rains, and contnins a sweet 
clammy juice, eaten chiefly by the natives. 
The flowers are aromatic and the seesds yield 
medicinal oil obtainable iti tolerably large 
I quantities in some parts of the country. In 
Biirmah, this dried fruit is occasionally seen 
among the Chinese, brought from Singapore, 
111 the Panjab, the powdered seed is applied 
in ophtlialmia, and the root is olficinal in Aus¬ 
tralia, its north-east coast is well wooded, 
chiefly with the Mimusops kauki, trees of 
I which are, there, often 60 feet high and 3 
in diameter.— Voigt, Dr. Irvines Med. Top. of 
Ajmeer., p. 190, Drs. Riddell^ Mason and J. L, 
Sieivart ; Macgillivroif 8 Voyage, Vol. I. p. 106. 
MIN, or Meen. Tam. A fish. 

MINA, Hind. Graeula religiosa. Linn, 
MINA, See India, Mcoua, Minah. 

MINA, a valley neai* Mecca. 

MINA BAZAAR, an exhibition. 
MINAGARA an ancient city on the Indus 
river, the chief site of the dominions of the 
Parthian kings of tlie Punjab. Its position 
lias occupied the attention of geo¬ 
graphers from D’Anville to Potlingeif. 
Sindh being conquered by Omar, general of 
the (Abbasi) caliph Al-Mansoor the name 
I of Minagara was changed to Mansoor% une 
1 villc cclcbrc sur lo rivago droit du 
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MINAGARA. 

Mehran, ** Ptolemee fait aassi mention de 
cette ville; maia eu la deplaoaut,** &c., 
B’Anville places it about 26 ®, but not so 
high as Ulug Beg, whose tables make it 
26 ® 40*. Genei'al Cunningham has little 
doubt that Miuagara, handed down to us by 
the author of the Periplus, was the Sami- 
uagara of the yadu Jhareja, whose chronicles 
claim Sewisthan as their ancient possession, 
and in all probability was the strong-hold 
(nagara) of Sambus, the opponent of Alex¬ 
ander. On every consideration, he is inclined 
to place it on the site of Sehwau. Vincent, 
in his translation of the Periplus, enters fully 
and with great judgment upon this point, 
citing every authority, Arrian, Ptolemy, Al- 
Biruui, Edrisi,D’Anville,.aiidDe laRoohette. 
He has a note (26 p. 386, Vol. I.) which is 
conclusive, could he have applied it. AU 
Birun [equi distant] between Debeil and 
Mausura. D’Auville also says: “ do Mansora 
a la ville nomrneo Biruu, la distance est indi- 
quee de quiuxe parasanges dans Abulfeda,** 
who fixes it, on the authority of Abu-Rehan 
(surnamod Al-Biruui from his birth-place), 
at 26 ® 40*. Gayni, or Gajui, is one of 
the ancient names of Cambey (the port of 
Balabbipoora,) the ruins of which are about 
throe Tuiles from the modevu city. Other 
sources indicate that these princes held 
possessions in the soutlieru coutineut of 
India, as well as in the Saurashtra pen¬ 
insula. Pilatilpoor Putun, on tho Goda- 
very, is mentioned, which tradition as¬ 
serts to.be the city of Deogir,* but which, 
after many year’s research, General Cun¬ 
ningham discovered in Saurashtra, it being 
one of the ancient names of Kundala. In 
after times, when succeeding dynasties held 
tho title of Bhalaca-rae though tlie capital 
was removed inland to Anliulwarra Putun, 
they still held possession of the western 
shore, and Cambay continued tho chief port. 
Those invaders were Soytbic, and in all 
probability a colony from tho Parthian king¬ 
dom, which was established in sovereignty 
on the Indus in tho second century, having 
their capital at Sami-uagara, where tho an¬ 
cient Yadu ruled for ages, the Minagara of 
Arrian, and tho Mankir of the Arabian geo¬ 
graphers. It was by this route, through the 
eastern portion of tho valley of the Indus, 
that tho various hordes of Gefce or Jit, Hun, 
Oamari, Catti, Maewahaua, Balia andAswa- 
ri^ had peopled this peninsula, leaving traces 
still visible. The period is also remarkable, 
when these and other Scythio hordes were 
simultaneously abandoning higher Asia for 
the cold regions of Europe and the warm 
plains of Hindusthan. From the first to tho 
BixLh century of the Chiistiau era, various 
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MINAHASSA. 

i-ecords exist of these irruptions from the 
north. Gibbon, quoting De Guignes, men¬ 
tions one in the second century, which fixed 
permanently in the Saurashtra peninsula; and 
the latter from original authorities, describes 
another of the Gete or Jit, styled by the 
Chinese Ya-chi, in the North of India. But 
the authority directly in point is that of 
Cosmas, suruamed ludopleustos, who was in 
India during the roigu of Justinian, and that 
of the first monarch of the Chinese dynasty 
of Learn. Cosmas had visited Callian, in the 
Balhara kingdom ; and he mentions the Ab- 
telites, or White Hun, under their king Golas, 
as being established on the Indus at the very 
period of the invasion of Balabbipoora. Ge¬ 
neral Cunningham identifies Minagara 
witli raoderuThatta—Vol. I. 
p. 217. 

MINAH, also written Meena and Mina, 
one of tho ancient races occupying India. 
Many of these ancient tribes are addicted to 
robbery, dacoity and thuggee. Amongst 
others may be named tho Bedowreah, a rob¬ 
ber tribe, of the north west of India. Tho 
Berijih and Minah, robber tribes in Central 
India, the Mhang, a robber tribe in 
western India. The Wuddar, a robber tribe 
on the notlieru frontier of Canara. Tho 
Takinkar, a robber tribe in tho Dekhau.The 
Pardhi, Bhowra a robber tribe of Khandosh 
and Bcrar. Tho Wusaweh a robber tribe of 
Guzerat. Tho Bhar a robber tribe of tho 
Bombay presidency. And the Gebar, a 
large class of child stealers in tho valley of 
the Nerbuddah. See Meena. 

MINAHASSA. Meuado and Kama in the 
province of Minahassa lie directly opposite 
each other on the West and East sides of tho 
NorthEastern peninsula of the large and rich 
island of Celebes, and are open to foreign 
trade. Men ado, tho capital of Minahassa is 
situated on a large and beautiful bay on the 
west side 6f the northerly promontory of 
Celebes, in 1° 30*. N. Lat. and 124® 56’ 
East Long. Greenwich, according to the' 
chronometers of the barque Sumatra, (Dacu^ 
1843), according to Horsburgh in 124^ 52' 
East Long, and according to Norrie 125.® 0*. 
Cacao, is cultivated in tho high lands, but 
mostly on the coasts. The plantations of it 
are even now considerable, and this branch 
of industry only requires not to be impeded 
by any obstacles, iu order to be still further 
extended. It forms a large ingredient in the 
trade, and furnishes many petty traders with 
their daily bread, not to speak of the land¬ 
owners for whom tho cultivation of the cacao 
affords tho only subsistence. The prepara¬ 
tion of this product here differs from that in 
the West Indies; 1,200 to 2,000 piculs of 
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MINDANAO. 


125 pounds nro yearly produced } the prices Travels p. 156. ProfeMorBihnore, Jovvn^ 
vary much, being from 50 to 75 florins. Ind. Arch. from, the Tjdslmft voor Ncerlavds 

The sulphur Lake Lienong is situated near Indie 1 Peel. iSesTjd.Voor N. I hth 

the negory Lahendong. Half "way between I. deel I hlz. BOG. A Glance at Minahassa, 
Sarongsong and Lahendong the 'sulphur is hy M. A. F. Van Spreemvenherg. in Jonr. of 
observed exuding from the ground, and the Ind. Arch. Vol. 11. No. XII. Dec. 1848, 
on the left, are several sulphureous p. 833. 

marshes. Everything here is barren MINA-KAR. Hind. Enamelling on silver, 
and rude, and imtnre waste and Vitreous masses of colours for enamels are 
inhospitaVde. From the height at the back employed by the “miriakar,” an cnameller on 
of negory Lahendong, turning to the west silver, &c. The colors used are principally 
you behold, on both sides of theKorey moun- green and bine, salts of iron and copper 
tain, the sea in the distance,—on the right, difiused through vitreous matter ; a yellow- 
Lakon exposing its full dimensions,—at ish color a^so is produced by litharge. The 
your feet the negory Lahendong,—at your manufacture, consists in taking a silver or 
back lake Lienong about half a mile in cir- metal vase, liaving the pattern of leaves or 
cumfcrence, formed by the mountains 1 o- flowers worked on it in relief and filling the 
lanko, Lingkoan, Kasuratan,—and Ternpusn, hollows with enamel in a melted state. The 
below you. The glittering of the waters of colors exhibited are blue, green and red. The 
the lake beneath is exceedingly beautiful art of making this material, is known at 
showing, from the volcanic action, different Lahore, Mooltan and other places.— Poivell 
colours. On the sides and at your feet you Havdhoolc. 

see the sulphur and the hot-water boiling up MTNAK, Malay. Oil. Minsk changke, 
from the ground, the last at a heat of 200 Clove oil. Minak jarak, Castor oil. Minak 
to 202 ® Fall, so that in two minutes an egg kalapa also Minak Nnr. Cocoanut oil. 
may be boiled in it. On the other side of MINAR, Pcks., a minaret of a mosque or 
the lake, the aspect of nature is of a more other building. Char-minar, abuilding inside 
terrific character, the hot water runs from the town of Hyderabad. See Kutub Minar, 
the walls and shore into the lake, but it is MINAN, Malay, Frankincense, 
of a lower temperature than that on the MIN CHENNAY, Tam., Fish roe. 

other side. A boiling sulphur pool, thirty MJNCOPI, The people occupying the 

feet in diameter, first arrests attention. It Andaman islands. They are skilful in slioot- 
has a temperature of 140^, Fah. while all ing fish, manage their canoes well, and are 
ground there is notl)ing but desolation and fond of singing and dancing. They fake little 
boiling water, tliia is the place where the pnins to cultivate the soil and are ignorant 
count de Vidua lost his life in his zeal for of flic art of working in metals. They make 


exploration. Not listening to the advice of 
the natives around him, he fell into the 
boiling mud. It is remarkable that in the I 
circumference of 30 or 40 feet different | 
degrees of heat were found, 135,® 171,® 
]45, ® and lower, 165®. The vdlcanic 
direction near this lake is east and west, 
and the earthquakes tlierc are felt in the 
same direction. The lake, is 10 feet deep, 
has an outlet through the district Bonder, 
and near the negory Tinji forms a most 
beautiful cascade. In the lake Lienong, 
six different kinds of fish are found, viz., 
cabos, getegele, sayo lumulontik, komo 
and the largest kind of eels, and also a 
number of wild ducks and other water 
fowl. At noon the thermometer was 75 ® 
Fah, According to Professor Bikmore 
gold is found in great quantities in 
Celebes. It occurs over all the northern 
peninsula from the Minahassa south to the 
isthmus of Palas. Tavernier also relates 
that Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
also, which is drawn out of ihe rivers, where 
it rdwls among the land.— Taverniers 


their canoes by liollowing out the trunks of 
trees by mean.s of fire.— Latham''s Descriptive 
Fthnoloqy. See Minkopi. 

MINDANAO, is in lat. 6 ® 39- N., long. 


18’ E. 


interior of this large 


island is said to he inhabited by many small 
tribes of Papuans, but those only who reside 
near the north east, where tliere are several 
Spanish settlements, are known to Europeans. 
The chief tribes of the north are called res¬ 
pectively Dnmaga, Tagabaloy, Malano, 
and Manabo, but very little is known con¬ 
cerning them, except that, in common with 
the other mountain Papuans of Mindanao, 
they are comparatively inoffensive. The 
great islands of Mindanao, Palawang, and 
the Sulu Group of islets, forming the 
southern limits of the Philippine Archi¬ 
pelago, contain many nations and tribes 
speaking many languages of which little has 
been published. Mr. Crawford on the in* 
formation given by Mr. Dalrymple, informs 
ns that even in the little gronp of the Sulu 
isl 9 nds, a great many different langnages are 
spoken, and he gives a short specimen 
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MINERAL SUBSTANCES. 

of one of those most current. Min- 
cHnao is the oastern base of the Philippine, 
and Palfivvass the western. This island 
is 275 miles long by 3‘d. It was form¬ 
erly subject to the Sulu. The southern 
chain of islands is, throughout, the great sea 
of piracy in the Indian Archipelago, and it 
has been proposed to term itPiratania, includ¬ 
ing under that name Mindanao, Solo, and 
the crowd (»f other islands extending from 
^Mindanao, to the N. E., coast of Borneo and 
separating the Mindoro from the Solo sea. 
—EarVs Ai'chl'pelogo. The British World in 
the East Ritchie^ Po/. 71., p. iii. See India, 
Papua, Salibaboo islands, Serangani islands, 
Sulu Archipehigo; Tonking*. 

MINDIIAL, Hind. Randia dnmetorum. 

MINDORO, an island lying immediately 
adjacent to the S. W. Coast of Luzon, being 
separated only by a narrow strait. The Ne¬ 
grito race who are residing in the island are 
congregated in a mountainous district, called 
Bengali, where they live on friendly terms 
with the Manguiaues or wild tribes of the 
brown race, by whom they arc surrounded 
although very little intercourse .subsists be¬ 
tween them. The Mindoro sea is bounded 
on the S, W., side by the N. E. coast of Bor¬ 
neo. It is much res(»rted to by British sperm 
whalers who obtain entire cargoes there. 1 
Mindoro Strait is 27 to 3o miles wide. The j 
Mangnianos arc a mild but ilhised people, 
they aro so Hi tie advanced in civilizjition, 
that European visitors, who liavo not had 
opportunities of personal commnnioation 
with the Ba-ngario often leave the island, 
with the impression that tlioy aro only a more 
savage variety of the same race.— IJiclcniore 
Crawford. Earl. Wallace. See India, Laban. 
Papuans. 

MINE a river in Burrnah. 

MINE-DE PLO:\riJ NOIR, alsoPlomb-de 
Mine, also Potelot, B’r. Blaeklead. 

MINERAL SUBSTANCES, useful in tlie 
arts, and applicable hir personal ornameut 
as gems, are very numerous in South Eas¬ 
tern Asia. Colours, from the mineral king¬ 
dom, uro procurable in Southern India from 
the following places ;— 

Alurniiia ooluiired with madder lake, prepared from 

the nmiijeeth or, 

...Cliiiiglcput. 

...Gaiijam. 

...Hillri ueor Salem, 

...Hills ueur Cuildapali. 
...Chiiigleput, 

Noiiglierry Hills. 

...Hills near Salem. 
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Deep yellow oclire (comraon-'in the bazars of Madras. 

Flesh coloumd ochre, ...near Salem. 

Indian red, ...Hills near Chingleput. 

Iron sand, ...Bimlipatam. 

Lavender coloured ochre, ...Bangalore. 

Light red ochre (prepared 

from the yellow ochre) .. Nuttum Hill. 

Orange ochre, (made 
from the yellow ochre 
by heat), ... near C iiddapah. 

Palo yellow ochre, .. .in Nuttum Hills. 

Peroxide of manganese ...Mahratta Country. 

Plumbago or black lead ...Vizianagrum Golcondah. 

Travancore. 


Puco coloured ochre, 
Purple ochre, 


...Bangalore, 

...Hills near 
Ceylon. 

...Noilgherry Hills. 
...near Salem. 
...Chingleput. 
...Salem. 
...Bimlipatam. 


Chingleput 


Raw umber, 

Raw sienna, 

Roman oclirc, 

Salmon coloured ochre, 

Silvery white kaolin, 

Ultramarino prepared 

from tlio lapis lazuli, ...from Bombay. 

Vonetion re<J, ...in the Bazars in Madras. 

Warm stouo coloured ochre,...near Chingleput* 

White ochre or porcelain 

earth, ...Bangalore. 

TlllCmNOPOLY. 

Varieties of gypsum— 

Ootatoor. 

Do. of .shell marble. 

Tourmaline. 

Authraoito and stone 
clay (black). 


Pink and colored granites 
Copper, iron or other 
metals. 


Camhay; Bed oi' Sek\a ; Godaveryj Rajahmundry ; 

N. C I ROARS. 

Flint. . Soapstone. 

Bloodstone. Dolomite or grey mag- 

Onyx. nesinn limostone. 

Agate. White felspar. 

Cornelian. Precious do. cleavelan- 

Caleedony. dite. 

Cat’s eye. Antimony. 

Jasper, Plumbago. ^ . 

Opal. Iron uud other metals. 

Plasma. 


Rubia tinotoriu, 

Antwerp red, 

Burnt sieuua, 

Bright yellow ochre 
Brown ochre, 

Cologne brown 
Cream ouloured ochre, 


Bellary. 
many 


Dark shade of grey ochre ...Nuttum Hills. 
Dark umbre, ...Neilgherry Hills. 


Iron ore a great 
varieties. 

Near Hullial. 

I.end. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Gold—near Dummul. 
Soapstone. 

Magnesite. 

White granular limestone 
mountain range of hills. 
Dolomite. 


Lithographic marblM. 
Whetstones and slates. 
Fine gypsum at Kalndgee 
Marbles at Ghooty, Ryol- 
cheroo aud Tarputree, 
—fine white statuary 
marble — yellow, pale 
green, dark green, red, 
pink, purple, brown, 
black aud grey. 
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Salem. 


Venetian talc, (^reen)— 
ruckanikndo. 
Serpentine do. 
Adularia and wliite fela- 
par— Ycrm paddy. 
Granites, pink and green, 
liornstoiie or ctiert. 
Jasper. 

Octohedral iron ore. 


Garnets. 

Ru\)y;Sapphire;Emerald; 
Topaz. 

Corundum and emery, 4 
or .*> varieties. 
Magnesite; Soapstone. 
Chromate of iron ; Mage- 
nctic iron oro. 


Coimbatore. 


Beryl or aqua marine 
with its matrix of 
cleavelandiie; Kangay- 
nm. 

Corundum—red, blue and 
yellowish green. 

Garnets. ^ 

Sapphire, rnby .and topaz, 
said to be found along 
with the eorhndiim. 


Gold sand, ,‘l or 4 miles 
West of Dew'aloo near 
the top of the karkoor 
ghat. 

Rock crystal. 

E»neiy, 2 or 3 kind.s. 
Copper. 

Soapstone. 


mah, the Malay peninsula and the islands of 
the Archipelago, 

Iron ores. 

Sapphire. 

Turquoise. 

Copper ores. 

Tin ores. 

T'lmoraUl. 

Avantnrino. 

Hock crystal. 

Cairngoram. 

Lead, 

Amethyst. 

Coral. 

Antimony. 

Calcedoiiy. 

Sulphur. 

Gold ore. 

Onyx. 

Ochres, 

Manganese. 

Blood stone. 

Earths. 

Silver ore. 

Cats eye. 

Clay.s. 

Plumbago. 

Prase. 

Kaolin. 

Coal. 

Platinu. 

Lime. 

Ijimestoues. 

Cornelian. 

Purnico. 

Mfirblos. 

Agate. 

Gypsum. 

Buildirig atones. 

Jacyiitb. 

piaster of Paris 

Granites. 

Pearl. 

Mica. 

Slates, 

Mother of Pearl 

A.sbestos. 

Fire-clay. 

Amber. 

Talc. 

Millstones. 

Diamond. 

Selenite. 

Corundum, 

'ropaz. 

Petroleum. 

Garnet. 

Tourmaline. 

Fullers Earth. 

Ruby, 

Topaz. 

Ijapis lazuli. 
Cinnamon stone 

lied Earth, 


Mineral saraples of copper are known to 
occur in 17 or 18 cliilerent localities of 
Southern India, in the forms of green car¬ 
bonate and grey and liver colored ore.s, but 
the rnetal has never been traced to good 
veins or nests. The green and liver colored 
oxides of copper are said to occur in Knrnool, 
Cuddapab and Nellore. The Copper Moun¬ 
tain, Bellary does not contain a trace of cop¬ 
per, though it is avo rich Hoeraatitic Iron 
ores. 

Me war is rich in metals; Mysore lias iron 
ore, and Corundum, in abundance. 

Beluchistan is rich in mineral produc¬ 
tions, copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, 
and alum, abound in various parts while 
common salt is too plentiful to be advanta¬ 
geous to vegetation. On the high road 
from Kelat to Kuch Gundava is a range of 
hills, from which red salt, is extracted. 
Sulphur and alum are to be bad at the 
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same plnce. Ferrier saw quantities of 
white and grey marble in the mountains to 
tlie westward of Nooshky, but it does not 
seem to be at all prized by the Beluoli. 

Chinese authors assert, that there are 
between four and five hundred mountains 
in the empire which produce copper, 
and that there arc upwards of three 
thousand which produce iron. Gold and silver 
mines abound, but the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment discourages their being worked. The 
mines of the province of Kwei-ehow supply 
all the mei'cury used for the manufacture of 
vermilion, and there are mines producing 
lead, tin, and calamine, scattered all over the 
country. Mining in general is discouraged 
by the emperor. Coal was used very early 
in China as fuel; it is mentioned by Da 
lialde as black stones dug out of the 
mountains, which stones buiTi Avhen kind¬ 
led, and are used by many persons in pre- 
ferevK^e to wood, of which there is abund¬ 
ance. It is found in the north and in 
the south, and prol^bly might bo bad in 
nearly every province in the empire. At 
Shang-hae, it has been used on board 
Government steamers; in this district it 
resembles cannel coal ; it is to be had also 
at Canton. Lo Compto assures us that 
there is not any country better supplied 
with coal than China, and lie particularizes 
the provinces of Shari-se, Shen-se, and Chih- 
Ic. Sirr*8 China and ike Chine.ie^ Vol. I. ]). 
424-425.— Aladra^i l^J.vhibltion Juries' Reports, 

MINERAL ACIDS. The Indian method 
of prepai’ing these is as yet imperfect and 
the manufacture is conducted on a small 
scale, only in sucli large cities as Lahore, 
Amritsar, &c., there is a factory also iu 
Kaslnnir. 

MINERAL OILS. See Oil. 

MLNERAL PITCH. See Asphalfce. 

MINERAL SPRINGS exist in many 
parts of the South and East of Asia. Tlie 
succeeding list, has no pretension to being 
any thing more than a catalogue but in¬ 
cludes, it i.s hoped, most of the mineral 
.sources in India and its dependencies, of 
whicli accounts have been published. Tie 
names attached to tho notices have bei n 
added; generally they are those of the dis¬ 
coverers, or rather describers; but in some 
instances of the analysers of the waters. 
Some springs, such as the Monghyr Seefca- 
kund, have been so long known, that it 
is uncertain who the original describers 
were. Capfc. Sherwill gives information about 
the Rajmahal and Bheerbhoom springs, 
Mr. Edgeworth about those in Kulloo, Dr. 
Fleming the ones in the Salt Range, and 
Mr. A. Young those in Sind. Major S yM - 
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era gave valuable information and much has 
been obtained from the Maps in the Quarter 
Master General, the Surveyor General, the 
records of the Foreign Office and Medical 
Board Offices, Petroleum wells have been 
included in the list, as they are of some com¬ 
mercial value, although they perhaps cannot 
properly be called mineral springs, and their 
medicinal use, which is known to the Na¬ 
tives of India, is also now almost abandoned 
except in some cutaneous affections. The 
districts richest in mineral waters appear 
to be the Tenasserim Provinces, a district 
around Hazareehaugh stretching in falrnost 
every direction for about 130 miles, in many 
places literally teeming with hot springs, 
the upper part of the Julhinder Doab, or 
rather the hills beyond its Northern bound¬ 
ary, the Salt Range, and Northern and 
Western Sind ; next is the Concan, and, 
though nob to be compared with any of the 
foregoing, the peninsula of Guzerat. The 
deficiency of mineral sources in the Southern 
portion of the peninsula of India, and 
throughout the great central trap formation, 
is roraavkable. The knowu springs are 
found at every elevation, from within high 
water mark to a height of 12,0U0 feet. More 
than half of those in the following Table 
are thermal springs. The most frequent 
of all appear to bo the hot springs 
without any very strong mineral impregna¬ 
tion, which are so abundant in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and in the Hazareo- 
baugli districts, in some parts of the Him- j 
alaya, iu the Concan, also in Sind, where, i 
as in many other places, an impregnation 
with cavbonaie of lime is common. One or 
two such have been found in Rajpootana and 
the Deccan. The sulphurous spring.s, 
appear to he pT'etty equally diffused : several 
iu Hazareehaugh, some in the Nerbudda, 
some in the Concan and Guzerat, some in 
Sind and the Salt Range, many at the 
base of the Himalaya, and in the upper 
part of the Julluuder Doab. Only one has 
been noticed in the Madras Presidency, 
(Chittoor is scarcely an exception to this,) 
and no true one in Tenasserim. The great 
majority of them are thermal. The Saline 
springs are chiefly found in Sind and in 
the higher portion of the Punjab; they 
usually coutain common salt with some sul¬ 
phate of soda and small quantities of other 
salts, when they are not simply brine. Traces 
of iodine are found near Kangra. Through¬ 
out Rajpootana and in some parts of the 
Punjab, the wells are abundantly impregnat¬ 
ed with soda. Some of the springs in 
Kemaon contain mineral impregnations, but 
scarcely to an extent to be considered saline. 
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I Scarcely ahy strong saline ones are thermal. 
The few thermal salines are chiefly cal¬ 
careous, and one or two silicious. There 
appears to be a general deficiency of Cbaly- 
beates, and there is no one district in which 
they have been found more frequently than 
another, unless the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya ; the wells in the Neilgherries 
are said often to have a trace of iron. None 
of the Indian chalybeates are thermal, and 
none of those known, except that at the 
beautiful spot Nageonda, appear to be 
.stmug ones ; but it is difficult to sup¬ 
pose, especially with reference to there be¬ 
ing no want of iron in India, that other sour¬ 
ces of this description and of more powerful 
I virtues will not be discovered. It is said that 
I there are many undescribed chalybeates in 
I the Himalayas. The Murree hills contain 
scarcely any, and it is to be hoped that the 
one at Chumba, may prove of value. It is 
much to be regretted that none of the agree¬ 
able acidulous carbonated waters, such as the 
Seltzei\s,commonly calledScltzer water,which 
i are abundant in some parts of Germany, 

I hove been found in India, where they would 
be so grateful. Some of the thermal springs, 
as the Seetakuiid, at Monghyr, the water 
of which is highly prized and often carried 
on long voyages, are probably slightly car¬ 
bonated, and observers talk of Indian springs 
effervescing, for instance the so-called chaly¬ 
beate at Bangalore. When, however, it ia 
considered, that almost all strongly carbo¬ 
nated springs in other parts of the world aro 
found in the neighbourhood of extinct volca- 
i noe.s, as in Auvergne, the Rhine Provinces, 
the Caucasus, or near active ones as at Ischia, 
they are scarcely to be looked for in India. 
Hot springs are not necessarily indices of 
volcanic action ; they are most common at 
points of great displacement of strata, or at 
the junction of stratified and unsbratified 
rocks. Though considering the Loonar lake 
volcanic, many observers could not dis- 
(jover scoria or lava, but it appears that 
Dr. Bradly in 1851 found both. See a 
paper by Dr. Buist in Trans, Bombay 
Geogr. Society. He collected a large list 
of thermal springs, and connects them with 
volcanic agency. By analogy, some might be 
expected to be found in Arracan, or in the 
Pegu and Touasseidm Provinces, the first 
being, and the other two being nearly, includ¬ 
ed in the belt of volcanic action that ruus 
up the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, ter¬ 
minating in Barren Island and the mnd volca¬ 
noes. In the great majority of instances, 
they have only been regarded by the natives 
of the country as emanations of the deity, 
and as objects of worship. Wber©.^ 
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ever there is a hot spring, tliere is pretty 
sure to be a temple, visited by pilgrims. 
Many have, however, been used medicinally. 
Some of those, which appear to be most 
resorted to, for their healing virtues, are the 
springs at Malacca, those at Sonah, near 
Delhi, where considerable buildings have 
been erected for the convenience of bathers, 
at Munnee Karn, and at the Lukkee Pass. 
All of them are thermal, and except Munnee 
Karn, are sulphuretted, and natives have un¬ 
doubtedly faith in tliem in certain cases. 
Such springs might easily at a small expense 
be made more extensively useful to natives. 
Europeans can scarcely be said to have ever 
made a fair trial of any of the mineral springs 
of India. Mr. Ludlow in 1826, suggested that 
the wells at Sonah should be made use of 
for European soldiers. Dr. Murray attempt¬ 
ed in 1843-44, to employ the sul¬ 
phuretted and chalybeate springs in the 
valley below Landour for the benefit of the 
invalids at that saiiatarium, but be never 
met with the support ho deserved, and the 
situation of the springs at the bottom of a 
hot and confined though picturesque valley, 
was a very important obstacle to success. 
In 1846 they were found all bnt abandoned. 
That more attempts of the kind have not 
been made, that springs of as high virtue 
as those so prized in Europe, should have 
been neglected, must no doubt be a matter 
of surprise to people who have not visited 
India, or to foreigners, to whom of all but the 
poorer classes a visit to a bath is a yearly ne¬ 
cessity, and to Germans, who publish annu¬ 
ally some 30 new works on their watering- 
places, but not to those who are aware of the 
many practical difficulties to be contended 
with in this country. It is not, however, 
generally known in Europe, nor indeed in 
India, that mineral springs are so 
abundant in the East, Above 100 .sepai-ate 
localities have been ascertained within the 
bounds of Britishlndia. There are hot springs 
in Ladak, Nepal, and Sikkim ; at Uchebul in 
Cashmeer, and hot sulphur springs near Ra- 
jourie, in Goolab Sing’s territory. The 
mere absence of strong ingredients in the 
water, as in the Tenasserim and many of the 
Hazareebaugh hot springs, would be no 
essential obstacle to success in their use, for 
some of the popular European baths, as 
Matlock,.Wildbad, Pfeffers, and Bad Gastein, 
are very deficient in salts, yet are found effi¬ 
cacious in many affections, being chiefly 
used for bathing. But the absence, at most 
seasons of the year, of a bracing climate, at 
the generality of the thermal springs in In¬ 
dia, diminishes the chance of their over 
proving of utility to Europeans. Perhaps the 
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I climate of Hazareebaugh, which is 1,500 feet 
I above the level of the sea, alone offers some¬ 
thing of an exception to this remark. 
The mountain of Parisuatb, in that district, 
4,500 feet above the sea has a space on the 
ridge at its summit, far too limited for more 
than two or three bungalows, and there 
would be much difficulty in procuring a 
proper supply of drinking water for any 
number of people. 

The sulphuretted spring at Cbaunch 
is only twenty mile.s from the terminus, 
and about three miles off the Grand 
Trunk Road. It is prettily situated, not 
far from the Pachete hills, and there is a 
colliery near. But there is a much more 
abundant and hotter one called Tariloie, on 
the banks of the Damooda, two or three 
miles off. Those at Bum Buklesir are about 
fifteen miles from Mungulpore, and the same 
distance from Sooree: they are further off 
the high road, but are more powerful and 
abundant. The hot spring at Lakarakunda# 
is not far off, and there is said to be another 
near at Kisshun. The elevation of all them 
may be about 800 feet above the sea level. 
Of these places, Bum Buklesir, is par¬ 
ticularly deserving of an early investiga¬ 
tion, for no analysis of its waters 1ms yet 
been made. There are four or five springs : 
the temperature at least of the hottest, which 
is 162®, exceeds that of the mo.st popular 
springs of the kind, Aix la Cbapellc, or Ba¬ 
reges and Cauterets in the Pyrenees. Dur¬ 
ing the four cold weather months the climate 
is probably not inferior to that of any of 
those places in their sliort bath season. In¬ 
deed, but for the peculiar arrangements of 
society in India, depending on Europeans 
being birds of passage, and not colonists, but 
for the absence here of any season of general 
relaxation from business these wells might, 
if there be no local objection to them, have 
long ago been found of much utility to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. But the facility 
of communication with England and 
of going to sea, enjoyed by Calcutta people, 
has led to indifference about the sanitary re¬ 
sources of the country, and to the neglect of 
Cherra Poonjoe and Darjeeling, or rather to 
them never being fully appreciated, and to 
the abandonment of the only sanatarium they 
had on the sea-coast, Poorie; not that it 
was ever in very high favor. A few of the 
residents of Cuttack still go there, during 
the hot months, but we never hear of any one 
visiting it from Calcutta In fact, sea bath¬ 
ing, or any other kind of bathing, except for 
purposes of ablution, is scarcely known m 
Bengal, and probably not much practised in 
any part of India. Coortallum, not 
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far from Cape Comorin, is a large place 
with several bungalows close into the hills. 
The well known cataracts are close at 
hand. The lowest cataract falls from a 
height of 200 feet. The average tempe¬ 
rature of the water is 72® to 75® and in¬ 
valids derive groat benefit from bathing in 
it. The bathing place is under a slielving 
rock, affording the most delightful shower- 
bath possible. The climate is particularly 
enjoyable to Europeans in Juno, July and 
August. The scenery is splendid ; there are 
in all three falls, the highest being 2,000 
feet above the sea. Amherst, or Negrais, 
may bo useful to the occupants of British 
Burmah. Sind abounds in mineral 
waters, but the situation of tlie province 
and its climate alike preclude the hope 
of their ever being extensively useful to 
Europeans, though tliey might be more em¬ 
ployed for sepoys, and the people of the 
country. The thermal springs of the soutli- 
•erri Concan do not appear to be powerful, 
and they have no advantage as to climate. 
AtRamandroog there is a small plateau 8,11)8 
feet above the sea; climate cool, invigorat¬ 
ing and healthful, 18® toll® cooler thau 
Bellary ; tlic table land is 2,785 yards long 
by extreme breadth 890 yar<ls. The climate 
must make the sulpliur springs of Blnulra- 
chellum useless for Europeans, even if in 
other respects tln^y were promising. The 
higher portion of the Julliindur is a ti*act 
abounding in minoivil wells of all desci'ip- 
tions, where tlie icy stream of tin; Par- 
bntti, close to tlie boiling fountain of 
Mnnneekarn, wliich rises in a jet at an 
elevation of 5,587 feet, could fnrnivsli 
Russian baths, if tbey were desired, 
and where tlie immediate viciuity of a chaly¬ 
beate is not to bo forgo! ten : where some are 
reported to contain Iodine or Bromino (tho 
asserted presence of less than of a grain of 
bromide of potass, with tho merest trace of 
iodine, in 16 ounces of the water, was tlic 
making of the Saline of Krcutznach), and 
where some must possess the advantage of 
an almost European climate. In this district 
also and on the banks of the Beas, is Bishiht, 
at an elevation of 6,681 feet, with an ample 
thermal sulphuretted source. Gerard says, 
there are a few mineral springs impregnated 
with salt, iron and alum, that may possess 
medicinal virtues, and tho famous wells of 
Zungsura, at the meeting of tho Speetee 
and Parati rivers, 4 miles north of Sheal- 
khur, where inscriptions in the Tartar lan¬ 
guage on tablets of stone describe the 
particular virtues of each spring, are scarcely 
beyond tho limits of Knnawur. 

Bunt Bufdesir is a pretty and curious 
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spot, easily accessible. It is healthy and not 
jungly, being situated in a well-cultivated 
country, with a little jungle to its south. It 
is one mile from the large town of Tantipara, 
on the banks of a small nullah, called^the 
Buklesir. There are five or six hot springs, 
the whole group called Bum Buklesir. The 
hot wells that have been surrounded with 
masonry walls are immediately on the north 
or right bank of the nullah. There are nu¬ 
merous hot springs in the bod of the nullah 
only to be seen in the dry season, givitig out 
the well-known smell of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen, with which the air is tainted. Near tho 
hot springs there are several cold ones, all 
flowing from a tough gneiss rock. The 
hot and cold springs arc only separated by a 
fevv feet from each other. I’he body of water 
cyoctod from the hottest well is very consi¬ 
derable, being about 120 cubie feet per mi- 
imte ; it runs from iiiuunierable small ori¬ 
fices in an accumulation of mnd and dirt, the 
rock being nowhere visible within the ma¬ 
sonry of the tank. In the hottest water 
1<>2®, a green shining conferva thrives. 
Another spring is 128®, and the coolest 88®. 
Some 8 or 400 feet from the bank of the ri¬ 
ver, among the dilapidated temples, there is 
a large pucka tank wliich is supplied by two 
springs, one hot and the otlier cold ; so that 
at one end tbe water is warm, at the other 
cold, and in the centre tepid. The stream of 
the nullah is caboub 50 yards across, with a 
brisk current, and it * retains its heat below 
tho springs for a considerable distance ; its 
tenifieraturo was 88® in the month of Ue- 
eember, when tlie temperature of the air was 
in the shade 77®. The sand of the stream 
some little way from the spring, and at tbe 
depth of six inches, is intolerably hob to tho 
hand. Extending for about 200 yards along 
the right bank of tbe stream, are 820 small 
brick and mortar Vihara or temples, built 
by various pilgrims, each containing a Pria- 
pus or emblem of Maha Deo. Only one tem¬ 
ple has any pretension to architectural ele¬ 
gance. Numerous attendant brahmins, who 
are most iinportunate beggars, loiter about 
the temples, engaged in bathing in tbe hot 
stream, or watching the cremation of dead 
bodies, which operation is constantly being 
carried on. Tantipara is a fine substantial 
village, with most of its inhabitants engaged 
in preparing silk for the Calcutta-market; 
there is an indigo factory besides a police 
choki and abkavi station ; a short way off is 
the large town of Dobrajpore, offering a good 
market for English piece goods, and produc¬ 
ing a large supply of fish from its numerous 
tanks. Between it and Bum Bucklesir, and 
ill the toAvu of Dobrajpore, large naked and 
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picturesque masses of granite and gneiss pro¬ 
trude through the vsoil, occupying altogether 
about a mile square. The scene is a very 
curious one. In the opposite direction, 
but further away, is Nagore, or Jy Nug¬ 
gar, a large town; tlie greater part of 
it has gone to decjay, as is shown by 
its falling mosques, its half-filled and weed- 
choked masonry tanks, and its rained 
buildings which almost approach to palaces 
in extent. The famous Nagore wall or en¬ 
trenchment, extends in an irregular and bro¬ 
ken figure round the town of Nagore, at a 
distance of about 4 miles ; its length is about 
32 miles. At Lakarakoonda, about 5 miles 
off, is a warm spring, temp. 85®. Near the 
feeble stream which carries away its waters 
is a curions cut stone Hindu temple, which 
is fast falling into ruin. 

Punjab. The mineral springs of the Pan¬ 
jab are always situated either in the hills or 
ill submontane districts; there are hot springs, 
saline and sulphurous waters, and petrifying 
streams, in limestone districts, ai*e not un¬ 
common. The JawalaMukhi range is a 
portion of the outer parallel of the sub-Hi¬ 
malaya. It is composed of a sandstone of 
the later tertiary period. The springs are 
situated all within a distance of about 30 
miles near the base of the hills, on their 
south westerly face, looking towards the 
Boas; all contain chloride of sodium com¬ 
mon salt and iodine, stilted by Mr. Mar- 
cadieu, to bo in the form of iodide of potas¬ 
sium in considerable quantity. In proceed¬ 
ing by order of their respective positions, 
and taking for a starting point the limits of 
the Jawala Mnkhi valley, naturally formed 
by an elbow of the Beas near Nadaun, the 
salt iodureited springs are placed in the fol¬ 
lowing order; 1 at Kooporali ; 2nd Jawala; 
(two springs) ; 3rd Jowala Mukhi ; 4th Na- 
geah, and 5th Kanga Bassa. All the water 
from tlie five springs, one at Kooperah, three 
at Jawala, one at Nageali and one at Kanga 
Bassa, after having nudergone slighbconccu- 
tration by being exposed only for a few hours 
to the open air, is purchased by the bunuiahs 
at one anna per seer, or exclranged for the 
same value in attah, &c. The livelihood of 
the natives living in the vicinity of these 
springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They 
are convinced and tell all who question them 
that the water contains an cflicacioua princi¬ 
ple which promotes the cure of the goitre. 
Nature offers this remedy ready formed, and 
in large proportions without the excess 
being injurious; and there is a chance of 
finding a sufficient quantity of the salt to ren¬ 
der it profitable in a commercial point of 
view. While the Jawala Mukbi waters 
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contain a large per-centage of iodine, Dr. 
Fleming states as the result of his 
analysis that not a trace of it can be found 
in the rock salt of Mandi. The sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen spring at Danera, is con¬ 
sidered sacred by the natives, wlio resort 
to it for cure in goitre and other diseases ; 
it is situated about a quarter of a mile off 
the main road to Danera. The spring is not 
a thermal one, but its exact temperature 
has not been observed. A small way-side 
spring in the hills, near Dalhousie, has a 
strong chalybeate taste, and deposits the 
reddish precipitate indicative of iron. Tlio 
temperature of Bisbasht spring is 102® Fahr. 
that of the principal spring atMauikarn 202 ® 
Fahr. 

The springs of mijteral waters which occur 
in Cliiiia, are generally thermal, or solfata- 
ras, yielding sulphurous gases, steam and 
warm-water, and their warm character gives 
them their Chinese names Wan-ts’iuen, 
AVan-t’ang and Fuh-ts-iiien. The hot suL 
phur mines of Tiing-t’ang are about 50 
miles from Chefoo. 'J’hey resemble those of 
Atami in Japan, and are useful in skin 
dcseases and the contractions and pains of 
rlummatism and other diseases. Twenty 
miles N. N. W. from Macao is the island of 
Hiangshan, in which the hot springs Yung- 
mall occur, with a temperature of 170 ® . 
The waters contain salt, sulphate of Soda, 
Chloride of Calcium, and are useful in skin 
diseases. lu the gypsum districts of the 
division of Yung-cliiiig in ;Hu-peh, aro 
several warm medicinal springs, resorted to 
by the sick. Large quantity of salt and 
fibrous gypsum come from these places in 
Yiug-chiiig. Hvvang-shan, a hill to the west 
of Hwui-chau-fu, city, in Ngan-hwui, haa 
cinnabar springs which are reddened at timea 
and are hot enougli to make tea.. A clear, 
hot, spring Yuh-shih-ts^ iuen, is met with at 
Li-sliMD, near Si-ngan-fu (Shen-si). At the 
Lu-Shan, near Kiu-Kiang (Kiang-si) are 
warm springs, once much vaunted for their 
efficacy, in syphilitic, leprous and exauthe- 

^ matous disorders. At Li-en, in Shen-si is a 
carbonated spring called Li-ts’iuen or 
Kam-tshuen, whose sweet waters were deem¬ 
ed to encourage vegetation and to prolong life, 
and to be cooling, stomaebio and corrective. 
To the S. B. of the city of Hoh-king-ebau, 
in Li-kiang-fu (Yunnan) are warm mineral 
springs, esteemed in the treatment of abdo¬ 
minal tumours. There is the celebrated 
well of A-yih, at a place about 60 li to 
the N. B. of the district city of Yang-ka 
in Kwan-chau-fu, (Shan-tung), anciently 
called 0-yih or A-yih, The well is seventy 
Chinese feet deep and its waters 
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tinoTis principle like the waters of Bareges 
ill France, ^fhe water is evaporated and pro¬ 
duces a gelatine called O’Kiau or Asses- 
glue. 

In Formosa, at its Northern end, 1750 
feet above the sea, are sulphur pits, in the 
rocky gorge of a mountain, and eighty-five 
miles East of Tamsui, and clouds of steam 
and sulphureous vapour issue from rents in 
the rocks. There are several hot springs and 
pools, and a miniature Geyser throws inter¬ 
mitting jets of boiling water to a height of 
fifty or sixty feet. Another solfatara is near 
the village of Kirn-pao-li some seven or eight 
miles to the N. W. of Kelung. In Japan 
similar solfataras occur, in the department 
of Satauma, in the island of Kiu-siu, The 
ground is volcanic and impregnated with 
sulphur. At the southern end of Satsuma 
is the burning sulphur island of Ivoo-sima. 

I. Sulphuretted Mineral Springs, 
Malacca, thermal. — Ward. 

Spring, 27 miles N. from Hazareebagh, thermal. 
—H. IL Wihon. 

Bum Buklesir, thermal, 16 miles, W. and S. of 
Sooree in Bheerbhoom.— Shenvill. 

Jorya Booree, not far from Chaunch, near meeting 
of Barakur and Daraooda rivers, thermal.— Ohllia'ni, 
Tantloio near it, on other aideDamooda. thermal. 
Tata Pani, Sirgoojah, Chota Nagpore, thermal.— 
Breton. 

2 springs at N. base of Maha Deo Mountains, Ncr* 
budda, thermal.— SpiUbury. 

Well at Gwalior.— Col. Tod. 

Below Fiandour,— Murray. 

At Sonah, 30 miles from Delhi, thermal.— Ludlow. 
At Lousah, in Noorpore.— Marcadieit. 

At Bishisht, in Kulloo, thermal.— Gerard, 

In the Bukli Kavine Salt Range, thermal.— Flemg. 
At Jubba in Salt Range, 10 miles E. of Indus, do. 
Chihalee Pass W. of Indus below Kalibag.—do. 
Mittah near Esau Khali W. Bank of Indus.—do. 
Peer Mungal and Gazeo Peer in Sind, thermal.— 
Major Baker and Lt. McLayan 

At Lukkee Pass, near Schewan, thermal— Gibson. 
Within high water mark in Kuttyvvar.— Sandwith. 
Temple of Soinnath in Guzorat.— Col. Tod, 
Arowloe in the Concan, thermal.— Duncan. 

At Bhadraohellora on the Godavery, thermal.— 
Heyne: Malcomson. 

AtChittoor, slightly thermal.— Hardy. 

2. Saline. 

Several springs at Sooroojkoond near Belcuppoe 
and Burkutia, Grand Trunk Road.— Sherwill and 
Hooker, thermal. 

Tevah in Knngara district.— Marcadieu. 

Mnkhdoor Rusheed in Multan.— Edgeworth. 
Shahpore near Jhung.— Neelmaduh Mookerjee. 
liuhard Khad on Subledge above Roopur.—-WflwZc. 
Universal throughonfc Salt Range.— Fleming. 
Snmoondur and Kullur khar lakes in Salt Range ? 
•^Fleming. 

Doozeekoostnek, Scinde, thermal.—Ftccar»y. 

Oooh, Scinde.—Ficcorj/. 

Lukkee Pass.— Oibson. 

Well at Banda ?— Prinsep. 

Near Hyderabad Deccan.—Foj/scy. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. 

a. brine. 

Sambhor lake ? 

Many springs in Salt Range — Fleming. 

Old spring near Jeypore in Assam P 

Brine springs inBeoaneer and Jessulmeer.— Irmne. 

Cachar Hills. 

Peer Mungul, Scinde.—Baifeer and McLaga/i. 
h. alkaline. 

Loonar lake, 60 miles from Jaulnah.— Malcomson ? 
At Mean Meer, and others in Punjab — 'Baddely. 
Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajmcer.— 
frvine. 

Well at Jowali Mookhi ? — Marcadieu, 

c. aluminous. 

Well below Laiidour.— Murray. 

d. iodine. 

Traces of iodine in well at Jawali Mookhi and 
Arlun in Kangra.— Marcadieu. 

Ditto Thunga Bara near Hurripore— Marcadieu. 
Strong iodide of potass well at Jawali, Mr. Mar¬ 
cadieu states, that though bronchocele is very com¬ 
mon in the district—the inhabitants of Jowali are 
exempt from it.— Marcadieu. 

e. lime. 

Many in Murree Hills above Rawul Pindo©— jp’Zc- 

ming. 

Peeth in Hala mountains, thermal.— Viccary. 

Kye in ditto,thermal.— A. Young. 

Near Sunjabundia, Kurnool, thermal, (Hewhold) 
temperature decreasing. 

/. silicious. 

Burrare and Bheem Bhand, Kurruckporo Hills 
thermal.— Skcrwill and McClelland. 

3. Chalybeate. 

At Dalhousie, Chumba ■— Clemenger. 

Rhota.s near Jhelum.— Fleming 
Bakh ravine in Salt Range.— Fleming. 

Chihalee, W. Bank of Indus.— Fleming. 

At Munnee Knrn,—Edgeworth. 

At Nageonda, Simla hills,—do. 

Below Landour.— Murray. 

On Rungeot river, Darjeeling.—iisioa. 

Rungnoo river, 4 miles E. by N. of Darjeeling* 
— Withecombe. 

Bangalore.— Garrard. 

Raraandroog hills near Bellary.—Mayer. 

Near old town of Attaran, Moulmein ; thermal ? 

4. Thermal sp7'ings with no important ingredientSt 
or imperfectly known, some of the^n probably 
carbonated. 

Hot springs at Canneain Ceylon, Temp. Variable ? 
Hot water fountain at Tavoy, 

Ditto at Lunkyen in ditto, > Prinsep. 

Ditto at Sienlee in Martaban. } 

Near Kaline Aurig Martaban.— Low. 

Hot spring on Attaran river Tenasserim.—Pid- 
diiigton. 

Hot springs on the Palouk river and at Pee, be¬ 
tween Mergui and Tavoy, some salphuretted.—Ma¬ 
jor W. McLeod. 

Springs at Numyan near Prome. 

Between Meeaday and the Arracan hills.— Phayre. 
Scetaooond, near Chittagong. 

Utteer, 30 miles from Poorie.— Brander, 
Kaljhnrncc, Maharoo, Hatbulleab, Noubhil, be« 
tweon Rajamahal and Sooree.— Sherwill* 

m 
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Liicarakoonda 21 miles S. W. of Sooree in Beer- 
booui.— Sherwill, 

Tanfclooee 16 miles N. W. of Sooreo, on Sidh Nul¬ 
la.— Sherwill. 

Springs at Katkamsandi,old BenaresRoad. Everest. 

Pinarkoon, Ramgur.— Breton. 

Seetacoond, Monghyr. 

Paharpoor, Kurruckpore hills.— Sherwill. 

Rajgeer and Guriuk, N. by E. of Gyah.— Sherwill. 

On Rungeet river.— Darjeeling Qnide. 

Near Bagin river in Pana district, Bundleound.— 
Franklin. 

Two hot springs in Alvear country, one l5 miles 
W. by S. from Alwar,ono 20 miles N. E. of Jeypore. 
— Capt. Bellew's survey. 

Mineral springs at Machery p— Col. Todd. 

At Seetabaree, in Harowtee, also cold springs.— 
Col. Todd. 

At Jumnootrie, Gungootrie, Kedernath, and at 
Badrinath, in Ghurwal. 

Hot springs near Nutpa, Booktoe and Jaurcc, val¬ 
ley of Sutledgc.—Gei-rard. 

Opposite Sonee banks of ditto.— Prhhsep. 

Hot spring at Silol, Kangra,— Q. T. Survey. 

Munneekarn in Kullooand hot spring further up 
the Parbutti. Mr. Edgeworth informs that the 
water where it issues from its source, is of the 
temperature of 207 ® Fahrt. It is, therefore, one of 
the hottest known springs. Some of the hottest of 
these are the Geysers 180 ,Sooroojkoond 190 ® ,the 
Potersquelle in the Caucasus 195 ,spriug on Palook 
river 190°, and what Humboldt discovered and 
describes as the hottest spring in the wmrld, 
Cluanaxuata in Mexico 207 ° . The boiling point of 
water at the elevation of Munneekarn is much be¬ 
low that point. Rice is cooked in the spring at 
Jumnootrie 194°, at about 11.000 feet above the 
sea, and in many others of inferior tomporabure. 

Kulat iu Kulloo— Gerard. 

Dower range of Sooliman mountains.— Fleming. 

Peer Muggen, Alligator Tank, 13 miles from Kur* 
rachee. —Carless. 

Juggon and Deyrah, N. Scinde.— Kirk. 

Springs at the base of the Halla Mountains 
Scinde.— A. Young. 

Oonee, Central range of Kuttywar, variable temp, 
— Gibson. 

Oonopdeen and Soonoopdeen in Satpoora Range.— 
Briggs. 

From near Surat to Rajapore many hot springs, 
at Maijiar, Kutnaghery, Mat, Ac., more than 12 iu 
number.— Duncan. 

At Kair and Urjunnah, Deccan.— Alalcojuson, 

At Byorah.— Malcomson. 

5. Petroleum. 


phuretted chalybeate spring, containing its iron in 
the peculiar state iu which it is found in the Bath 
waters,— B. II. Hodgsoti, Esq., C. s. 

Mineral water, from a spring walled in, at Kud- 
jorah in Jessore. This spring is a carbonated, cal¬ 
careous and magnesian water, with a slight, though 
probably efficacious proportion of iron, which is of 
coarse in the state of carbonate, and held in solu¬ 
tion in the water.— A. Orote, Esq., c, s. 

Mineral water from Sosoneah, north of Huzaree- 
bagh. This water is a carbonated and slightly chaly¬ 
beate spring, with a little muriate and carbonate of 
soda also in solution.— W. H. Elliott. Esq ,c.s, 
Mr Orote. 

Hot springs in Martaban and Tenasserim. 

Petroleum springs, in Pegu Arracan and Assam, 

In the Barracli’pore District. 

Uteer 30 miles from Pooree. 

Hot springs near Cliaimch in Bancoorah. 

Ditto ditto Sooree. 

Ditto ditto Rajmehal Hills, 

Dinapore. 

Hot springs near Chaunch at Singoorjah. 

Ditto Pinai-koon. 

Ditto Kutkumsandee. 

At Mujoolce SO miles S. B of Rhotas. 

Two Springs in Hills N. E. of Gya. 

Pour Sulphuretted springs within 27 miles of, 
Hazaroebaugb. 

Burkutta G T. Road. 

Seetacoond Moonghyr, 

Many hot springs in same range. 

Two Sjirings on Runjeet river, Darjeeling, 

Meerut. 

Springs at Landour. 

Well of Soonah near Dcllii. 

Gwalior. 

Sulphurous springs at Gwalior, 

Agra. 

Many mineral springs at Maoheny in Jeypore. 

Hot springs in Alwar. 

Hot and cold springs at Seetabaree in Hurrowtee. 

Soda springs in Rajpootana. 

JJmhalla. 

Hot springs at Jummotrie, Gungotrie. 

Kedaruath and Buddrinath in Gurhwal valley of 
the Sutlej. 

Chalybeate at Nageonda. 

Lahore. 


Pegu ? 

Arracao, Paidong 5 miles from Ramree.— Bogle. 

Island of Cheduba. 

Assam at Jeypore and five other places.— Hannay 

Sylhet.—lugflis. 

Kaffir Kote, Algud ravine, W. bank of Indus.— 
Fleming. 

Jubba, N. side of Salt Range, 10 miles E. of the 
I nd us.—A’Jamiwgf. 

JowbH Mookhi.— Gerard. 

Three springs in Dooloo, eastward of Gogra.— 
Oerard. 

A Mineral spring occurs in the Saugur talook 
Nuggur division of Mysore.—Dr. H. R. Oswald, M.D 
paC M. E. of 1867. 

At Darjeeling there is a Mineral water in the Min- 
chu spring. The water is a carbonated and sul> 


Munneekaran, 

Bisbihst. 

Saline spring at Dreva near Shap ore. 

Sulphur ditto at Lonsah near Noorpore. 
Chalybeate at Dalhousie Chumba. 

Iodine and Brine near Juwalli Mukhi. 

At Mukhdoor Rusheed 14 miles from Mooltan 
Seal kote. 

Saline springs in Salt Range, Peshawur. 

Hot fountain in Eatj;yawar. Also Saline and 
Sulphur springs within high water mark. 

Sulphurous well near Somnath. 

Saline springs in the Concan. 

Saline and Sulphurous springs in Lukee pass. 
Many hot springs on Western boundary, 
Ramandroog hills near Bellary, 

Chalybeate at Bangalore. 





MINEllY. 


MINGULA-THOOT. 


anlpburfittwl hot springs afc Baclranhellnm on the I 
Godaveiy* 

Hot springs at Hair and Urjunah and at Byorah 
in the Deccan. — Journ. Beng. il.s*. Soc. No. Ill of 

185G. . 1 

Mineral water, Deoreo, Jubbulporc. j 

Kosunghat, Do. i 

S(n*ar, Do. 

Mineral water, Keoodra, Jubbnlpore. These four ! 
springs at Deoroo and Keoodra produce a good 
deal of water ; they bubble up, and arc 
supposed to contain no sulphur; the natives do not 
attribute to them any beneficial effect in disease, 
hut after recovery from sickness drink tlio waters, 
as they are supposed to create an appetite, and 
thereby give strength.— Ont. Er., 1802, 

Mineral water of Sonachur, does not bubble up, 
but produces a good deal of water; the villagers j 
dritik it daily. Comes out of black earth.— Oat. j 
Ex 1862. 1 

Mineral water, Kooslec. Minci’al water, Hnmlioo | 
Do. Cluirgaon. > Do. Booniba. 

Do. Bilba. 

There is very little water in the last named .spring; 
it bubbles up rni.vod with sand. It contains no sul¬ 
phur, and is not supposed to be bcuelicial in disease. 
CaLEx 1802. 

Mineral water, Nugnr Moha very little water; 
does not babble up ; contains no sulphur. Dries up 
in hot weather.— Cat. Ex. 1802. 

Mineral w-ater, Artesian well near Jubbnlpore a 
chalybeate used as a tonic by convalescents in fever 
cases.— Cat. Ex. 1802. 

Water from mineral .springs from vSingphoo coun¬ 
try, Khoiiang, As.sam H. L. Jenkins, Ksq. Sulphur 
from the mountains of Beloochistan. Sulphur from 
Salt range, Punjab. Borax or Biborato of Soda.— 
Cat. Ex. 180,2. j 


— Cunningham'*s Ladah. Hooh'ri^* Himahvjan 
Jo7irnal. Jlertnni\>i Tra.iuds., i^'C. Dr. 

JoJim Maepherson in No. ill, Indian Annah 
of Medical Scimice^ p. 205. Od. 185d. Fowdf 
lland-haok Dcon. Frod. Punjab, p. 105, 106, 
1.07. Catalogue D.rhdbition of 18G2. Dr. 
Oswald, in the Madras Jdxhibltion Catalo¬ 
gue of 1857. Rev. Dr. Smil/vs Chinese, Ma- 
ieria Medica. Dr. Fleming on the Salt 
Range. ' Transactions of Rented, Medical a.nd 
Physical Society. Bombay Medical Transact 
tions. Gleanings of Science,. Journal of A.‘<iatic 
SocieJy of Bengaly No. iiiy of 185(3. Tramsac- 
iions of Asiatic Society of Bengal. Tramac- 
iions of Bombay Geographical Society. 
McGlelldiuVs Journal of Natural History. 
McClelland's Geological Report. AinsUe's 
Materia Medica. Madras Medical Topo¬ 
graphies, Kirk's Topography of Scinde. 
Irvine's Topography of Ajmeer Oldham's 
Report. Darjeeling Guide. Todd's Roj- 
pootana. Phillip's Geology. Proceedings of 
Geological Society. Madras Road Booh, 
Gerard's Kwiawur. See Hot Springs. 

MINEKY, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 20 
miles in circumference. A charming sylvan 
spot. 


MINERVA. See Hindoo; Osiris ; Saras- 
vvati. 

MINGAL, a tribe of ni^e and predatory 
habits, who occupy the southern hills of Jha,- 
lavvan from IChozdar to Bela in Las. They 
have two great divisions, the Shahi-zye and 
Phail wan-zye. The Biznnjn, of which are 
two great divi.sions the Anialari and Tanbar- 
ari, are west but on the same hills as the 
Mirighal. They are a violent people and 
much addicted to rapine. The Zigger Mingal 
emigrated to Nuskhec. The Sunari a 
branch of the Zohri tribe of Jhalawan in¬ 
habit Daaht Guran near Kelat. The Zigger 
Mingal and Kaslcsliani, who inhabit Nush- 
ki, have no proper towns or villages, but 
reside in tents, and are not migratory. Their 
river tlu3 Kaisar, is useless for irrigation, 
and is lost amongst tlic sands. They culti¬ 
vate wheat at tlie skirt of the hill ranges 
supporting the plateau of Saharawan. Snow 
seldom falls. The Zigger Minghal at one 
time occupied the Dasht-i-Guran near Kelat, 
but their increasing numbers compelled 
them to migrate into Nusliki, dispossessing 
(ho Rakshaui, of whom two tomans or clans 
still reside at Nushki. They have a good 
breed of horses, called Taiji Their flocks 
are very numerous. Saharawan and Las arc 
on a great mountain range or table laud 
(hat runs N. aud S. Jhalawati with less ele¬ 
vation than Saharawan, is held by Brahui 
tribes, amongst wliom are the Minghal, 
Bizunju uTid Samalari, in tho hills. The 
fixed population in their lil-tle towns, does 
notexcccdlOjOOOjind are greatly exceeded by 
the pastoral tribes,—the great tribes of Mi¬ 
nghal and Biznnji, giving them tho prepon¬ 
derance. Jhalawan and vSaharawan are tho 
two great central districts of Belnchistan, 
and these districts surround the districts of 
Kelat which depend on the capital. Tho 
plain of Dasht Guran, south of Chappar, is 
inhabited by the Sunari, a bratich of tlio 
Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. Ma,ny of the Jhala- 
wau tribes are undoubtedly of Rajpoot 
origin; aud until lately, the practice of in¬ 
fanticide was prevalent amongst them. Near 
Bagwana is a cave in a rock filled with the 
dried mummy like bodies of infants, some 
of which had a comparatively recent ap¬ 
pearance, See Kelat; India. 

MING-MON. See Talieng or Mon. 
MINGTI. Sco India, 
MINGULA-THOOT. Burm. This is sup¬ 
posed to be the Mangula Sutra, meaning the 
auspicious or fortunate discourse. It is a 
sermon cf Gautama, containing thirty-eight 
rules of life or a summary of beatitude. It 
is one of the first lessons taught to a Bu)*- 
mese youth.— Yule, p, 9G. 
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MINJHAREE. 

MINIAK. Mai, AY. Oil. 

MINIAK-IKAN. Malay. Fish oil of 
Singapore. 

MINIAK-JAllAK. Java. Castor Oil. 
Used for lamps, aud for paying the bottoms 
of ships. 

MtNIAK KACHANG. Malay. Earth- 
nut oil. 

MINIAK KAMIRI. Borneo. Almond 
scented oil. 

MINIAK KAPAVANG. Borneo. Pro¬ 
cured from the seeds of Parigirum edule. 

MINIAK KAPUR. Borneo. .b^ound 
very efficacious in cases of rheumatism. 

MINIAK-KAYA. Malay. Wood oil of 
Singapore; when mixed with damar, Mata 
Kooching, it makes a coarse durable var¬ 
nish. 

MINIAK KRUIN. Borneo. Wood oil 
extracted by heat from a species of Diptero- 
carpus. 

MINIBAR seems to have been an old 
AraV)ip form for Malabai’. It is the same in 
MariL'iiolli. —Yule Cathiiif L p. 74. 

MINIERA DI PIOMBO, also Piom- 
Biigf^ine, also Corczolo. It. Black load. 

" MINILEY, Pout. See Kat-ainauak. 

MINING. GKuMiuio. It. Red lead. 

MINIRUM. Sing. Talc. 


MINTRA. 


Cuscuta reficxa. 
Kami. Felis catus, 


tbo 


MINIUM. Eng. 

Surauj of Avicenna. 
Yuen-tan, Chin. 

Tan-fell, „ 

Chu feu, „ 

Hung-tan, „ 

Red-Lead, Eng. 

Red oxide of lead, „ 
Red-lead, is a red 


Fu. 

Binoxide of lead Eng. 
Deutoxide ,, „ 

Oxide rouge do plomb,Fu. 
Miuing, Gkr. 

MennigRothesbleioxyd ,, 
Sundoor, Hind. 

Minio, It. 

coloured tri-plurnbic 


oxide of lead. Massicot and Minium may be 
produced at pleasui*e, by continuing the 
calcination of the metals first into litharge or 
Massicot, the monoxide, aud then into the 
red tri-plurnbic tetr-oxidc. It is prepared by 
hiiidoo chemists. It is used for purifying 
concentrated acetic acid also to adulterate, or 
in lieu of, vermilion and by gla.ss makers 
and painters. The hindoos smear it largely 
on their idols, or on stones to convert tliem 
into a deity.— •Smithy Royle See Lead. Red 
Lead. 

MINJAMGAN or Horten Island, on the 
East'Coast of Javji, is about 5 miles west of 
the entranoeof Bally Strait--Eorslurgh- 

MINJHAREE or Paloodhona. Ueia. A 
tree abundant in Ganjam aud Gumsur, I 
extreme height 46, feet, clrcumferen.'Ce 5 feet 
and height from gvovipd to the inters, 
section of the first branolii^ 6 feet. Used, on 
account of its Jig’htness, for rafts, also for 
picofctah poles. The and fiower are 

both eaten. The bark Vid Ipaves are.used 
medicinally for worms,^ tafe MdcMijcM. 


MTNJRL Hind. 

MIN-KHYENG. 

Cat. 

MINKOPI, or Mincopi, a diminutive 
Negro race, who occupy the Andaman 
islands and Great Nicobar Island, they have 
some peculiarities wliich distinguish them 
from otiiers of tlie Negro tribes, they are 
perhaps, of all tlie races in the world, the 
least civilized, being nearer to a state of 
nature than any people we read of. See 
Andaman; India; Mincopi. 

MINNA TANNA. Malay. Petroleum, 
Niiplitha EnTth-Oil. 

MLN RIVER, is in lat. 26®0’N., long. 
119"^58V E., on the East Coast of China, 
leads to the city of Fou-ebin-foo, wliich is 
about 27 miles W. by S. from tlio Sharp 
Peak and is a place of great trade, is front¬ 
ed by the White Dog Islands and at its en¬ 
trance has the large island of Woufou— 
Harsh aryh. 

MINOS. See Saraswati. 

MINT. 

Hibbuk. Nana, An. Menta romanna, It. 

Chin. Mentha saliva, Lat, 
Baumo Verte, Fn, Nana, Pkr.s. 

Frauen murze, Gkr. Widda, Tam. 


Dried Mint is more commonly used by 
Europeans than natives, but is esteemed as a 
medicine by the latter. Dogs refuse to sleep 
on rugs beneath which mint has been placed, 
and this simple plant thus affords a good 
means of ensuring cleanliness. Mint, is 
occasionally prescribed by rnaliomedaa 
practitioners in dyspeptic complaints, and to 
stop vomiting. Several kinds are distin¬ 
guished, all remarkable for their peculiar 
odour and taste. The common sorts aro 
three, spear-mint, pepper-mint and penny 
royal, also Mentha lursuta, M. crispa and 
M. canadensis. The first is generally used 
for culinary purposes: it may be propagated 
by layers, or cuttings, or parting of the roots *, 
it requires a moderate proportion of water. 

In the rains a small black caterpillar attacks 
the leaves, and will destroy the whole bed 
if nob renuived by hand or by flooding the 
beds, wh'^jn the insect becomes detached 
from th.6 leaves, and is easily destroyed. 
The pimts are domestic medicines, carmipa- 
tiwrfj antispasmodio; stomachic, astringent, 

• judorific and alexipharmic.— Riddell. Faulk- 
ner. Powell, Hand-Book. F. 1. p. 301. Smith 
V. 150. 

MINTRA. A tribe in the Malay pemn- 
suJa with numerous superstitions, but be¬ 
lieving in another world. TheMintra are / 
not so advanced in. cultivation aud as. 

Creau of thq 
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MIRABAN. 

la«t cnltlrafe cotton, and make their own 
cloth, whfch is not the case with the Mmtra. 
The Crean have also many vegetables which 
are unknown to this tribe. The Mintra 
clear a small piece of ground in March, in 
July they set fire to the trees which are then 
sufiBciently dried, and at the beginning of 
September they plant paddy, cludy, &c., 
their Ladang is so small that their harvest of 
rice is enough only for a couple of months, 
the cludy being then their only food for the 
remainder of the year. The Mintra are 
very partial to the flesh of monkeys, and if 
the use of it was not prohibited by the 
Koran, there is no doubt that the generality 
of them would have been converted to Isla- | 
mism. To procure it they use the sumpitan, j 
which is a bamboo from 6 to 8 feet long, the 
arrows are slips of bamboo JO inches long, 
with a piece of light wood at the bottom, 
shaped to the bore of the tube, which they 
propel by blowing bard. The point of the 
arrow being anointed with a prepared poi¬ 
son called tlipob, communicates it to the , 
blood and after two or three minutes the 
animal vomits and falls dead. Sliould tjie 
arrow penetrate the skin of large animals, i 
many of them die, but they are generally | 
lost to the sportsman, as they are able to | 
run, after having been wounded, to a great 
distance. These savages seldom miss tbeir 
aim but will shoot with their arrows monkey.? 
seated on trees of seventy or eighty feet 
high, one wounded animal, after jumping 
on some other branches, and throwing 
away what he was eating, immediately after ' 
fell down.— Jour. Ind. Arch. Vol. V. No. 8, 
August 185l. 

MINUM. Tel. Wax. 

MIN-UMBER. Tam. Ambergris, 

MINUMULU. Tel. Phaseolus Roxbur- 
ghii, W. and A., Ph. radiatus R. iii. 296. 

MINYAR. Hind. Andropogou annulatus. 

MIONJTL, also Manjal. Tam, Saffron. 

MJOUNG and Modah, rivers of Burmah. 

MIPANNY. Sing. Honey. 

MIR. Pers. Hind. A chief, a president 
of an assembly, a title of any Syed as Mir 
Akbar Ali, Mir Kasim, Mir Mohib Ali. 

MIRA BAI, the founder of a liindu sect 
of vaisbnava, who lived in the time of Akbar. 
Sb© was the daughter of the petty raja of 
Merta and was married to the rana of Udi- 
pur. She is fabled to have been worship¬ 
ping at Dwaraka when the image of Krish¬ 
na opened and she leapt into the opening. 
She is one of the Sad'hwia or female saints 
of the vaishnava. 

MIRABAU. A Penang wood of a light 
red colour. Much used for ship building, 
furniture, Ac. 


MIRAFRA. 

MIRABILIS JALAPA. Linn. 


Zahr-iil.ajl, 

An. 

Krishna keli, 

Beng. 

Gul baji, Gul-abbas 

, Duk 

Zjibb.ul-ajl, 

Egypt. 

Marvel of Peru, 

Eng. 

Abassi, 

Hind. 

Gul baji, 

» 

Sanji, 


lleso, 

Jap. 

Sandal raulam, 

Jav. 

Sandal mul ? 

Malay. 


Rambnt-pola- 
kampat, Malat. 

Bahu-bumi, SaN3, 
Sundia-ragara, „ 
Sendrikka, Sinou. 

Undi rauudaroi, Tam. 
Battiraksham, „ 
Patrash, ,, 

Chandra Kanta, „ 
Badracha, Tel* 

Badraksha, „ 


Cultivated as an ornament in most gar¬ 
dens, root considered as an aperient by the 
native doctors,(fcc. but Drs. Hunter and Shool- 
bred tried it without satisfactory results, 
and Dr. O’Shaughnossy’s experiments lead 
him to believe it destitute of any efficacy. It 
is at best an uncertain cathartic though the 
roots were long regarded as the source of 
the true jalap, their taste is acrid and nau¬ 
seous, and they abound in starch ; the seeds 
also contain this principle in such abun¬ 
dance that they have been proposed as an 
alimentary article. The Mirabilis dichoto- 
ma and longiflora are reputed to possess 
similar properties. The Marvel of Pen’ 
has flowers of various colours, red, white 
and yellow, also variegated red and white, 
yellow and white. The root when dried 
is prepared for medicinal use. It becomes 
in a short time quite a weed in a garden. 
Is propagated by seed and in any soil.-— 
O'Shanghnessy^ p. 511. Riddell. Lirdxvoodf 
Masoxij PowcU. 


MTRAPRA. Confining this genus of birds 
to the species devoid of nareal tufts, Mr, 
Blyth distinguishes Spizalauda, Blythy ex. 
M. Hayi, Jerdon, which is a peculiar and 
rather thick billed and true lark, as sliown 
by the form of the wing, &c., and Anno- 
manes Cabanis, ex. M. Phceuicura, FranJelin, 
Al. Lusitania, Gmeliny (v. de.serta, LicM.y 
i.sabellina Tern, et. M, phsenicuroides, Blythy) 
and probably M. cordufanica, Siricldandy 
to which he suspects that A cinnaniomea, 
Bonap.y should be referred. Tlie prior 
establishment of the genua Annomanes, is 
known and A, cinnamomea (cordufanica?) 
is correctly referred to it, also the Alauda 
pallida, Ehrenhergy with possibly Budytes 
viridis (Motacilla viridis, ScopoUy) founded 
on the bad figure in Brown’s III. Orn. pi. 33. 
f, 2, M, hisfcrigata, Raffl,es: B. melanoce- 
phala, et B. beema, Sykes \ B. neglecta, 
melanocephala, et flava, apud JerdoUy Catal; 
M. melanocephala, Lichtenstein ; B. flava 
vel neglecta et B. Rayi vel flaveola of India 
and the Malay countries auctornm). —P. Z, 
S. Nov. 26th 1850. Rev, Zool.^ 1851 p. 
178. Mr. BhjtFs Report. 
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MTRL 


MIRAGE. 

Bahr-ul-miIh,or salt-seaAR. Chitram. Tlind. 
Bahr-bila-ma or Naraaish-i Ab Per. 

waterless sea „ Ser-ab „ 

Si-kot. Hind. , 

It is said that beasts are never deceived by 
the mirage. But, to man, the distress occa¬ 
sioned in Arabia by a deficiency of water is 
frequently increased by the tantalizing 
appearance presented by the mirage in that 
country. The light refracted in the rarefied air 
immediately above the heated ground gives 
rise to the resemblance of an extensive lake, 
and the thirsty traveller, advancing towards 
it finds the flattering delusion recede before 
him. In the early part of the morning, 
while some dew remains on the ground, the 
perception is remarkably strong ; every ob¬ 
ject is then also magnified, so that shrubs 
appear as trees, and under them frequently 
appear their images inverted, as if reflected 
from the surface of water. 

In the desert of Dhat and Oomra-Soomra, 
whore the shepherds pasture flocks, and 
especially where the alkaline plant is pro¬ 
duced, the stratification is very horizontal, 
a*nd produces much of the mirage. It is this 
illusion to which the inspired writer refers, 
when ho says, “ the mock pool of the desert 
sliall become real water.” The inhabitants 
of the d(3Sort term it Chitram, literally, the 
picture, by no means an unhappy designa¬ 
tion. This optical deception is well known 
to theRajpools, is called “see-kot” or ‘ winter 
castles,’ because chiefly visible in the cold 
season ; hence, possibly originated the equal¬ 
ly illusory and delightful ‘ Chateau en Es- 
pague,’ so well known in Europe. 

It is to be seen in every part of British 
India just as Eothen describes the likeness 
of a fresh water lake, like a broad sheet of 
calm water, that stretches far towards the 
south—stretching deep into winding creeks, 
and hemmed in by jutting promontories, and 
shelving smooth off towards the shallow 
side; on its bosom the reflected fire of the 
sun lay playing, and seeming to float upon 
waters deep, and still. 

Though, says he, I knew of the cheat, it 
was not till the spongy foot of my camel had 
almost trodden in the seeming waters, that I 
could undeceive my eyes, for the shore line 
w^as quite true, and natural. I soon saw the 
cause of the phantasm. A sheet of water, 
heavily impregnated with salts, had filled 
this great hollow; and when dried up by 
evaporation had left a white saline deposit, 
that exactly marked the space which the 
waters had covered, and thus sketched a 
true shore-line. The minute crystals of the 
Balt sparkled in the sun, and so looked like 


the face of a lake that is calm, and smooth. 
— Eothen'8 Travel from the East, 271. 
Burton's 'pilgrimage to Meccah Vol. iii. p. 23. 
Tod's Rajasthan Vol. L p. 18. Ool. Ohesney. 
Euphrates and Tigris. Vol. 1 p. 672, 

MIRAJ Ar., the heavenly journey related 
by Mahomed. 

MIR AKOR Pers. Master of the Horse; 
Chief groom of the Stables. 

MIRALIA. See Hydridse. 

MY.2B ZU Burm. Mirabalis alba. 

MIRANDU, Hind, of Kangra, Dodonoea 
burmanniana. 

MIRAPA KANDRA. Or Varagoki. Tod- 
dalia aculeata. Pers. Scopolia Ac. R. i. 616. 

MIRAPA KAYA. Capsicum frutescens L. 

MIRA SALICIFOLIA, is the Mairo or 
Sandalwood timber tree of New Zealand. 

MIRASI, Arab. Hind. Having ances¬ 
tral rights. In Sind, the mirasi is a bard,who 
accompanied his chief to the field and sang 
the Shair or war song during the combat. 

Ml HAT. SeoLat. 

MCRBOW. See Semang. 

MIR CASSIM, succeeded Mir Jaffir as 
subadar of Bengal. After a varied inter¬ 
course with the British, he was defeated by 
them at Cutwa, on the 19bh July 1763, and 
again at Glierea on the 20th August and in 
November ho fled to the Court of the vizier 
of Oudh. 

MIRCH, Duk. Hind. Sans, any Pepper, 
Chillies-, Gol-rnirch, Black pepper, Piper 
nigrum. Lal-mirch, capsicum or red-pepper. 
Capsicum annuum. Kanghol mmoh, is 
Celtis CRiicasica. 

MIRCHA, also Mirchai. Sans. Capsicum 
frutescens. 

MIRCHAI, Hind. See Kaladana, 

MIRCHI. Guz. Hind. Capsicum frutes¬ 
cens, Chillies. 

MIRCHIA GAND, Hind. Cymbopogon 
iwarancusa. 

MIRCH-SOOKH. Hind. Capsicum an¬ 
nuum. 

MIR-DAH. Pers. literally a master 
of ten, the Chief of peons, also a land mea¬ 
surer, who must measure with a standard 
yard, or guz, with the seal of the principal 
town of the district affixed to it. The Illa- 
hee guz, as fixed by Akbar is the one used. 
(Vide Ayeen Akbery, 4to Ed. Vol. I. p. 354) 
— Malcolm's Oentral India^o\, II, p. 30, 

MCRGH, PsHTU. A leopard. 

MIRI, a hill tribe on the Eastern frontier 
of the Abor area. They all wear soma 
woollen article of drees.' They use the bow 
and poisoned arrow. The Miri are allied to 
the Abor, Dofla or Aka, rather than to the 
Mishrai. The Miri have their chief seat in 
the low hills north of Bauskottaand 
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MIR JUMLA. 

^.ar, but the exactions and cruel ravages oF j 
their formidable neighbours the Abor, have | 
compelled them to migrate in large num- ! 
bers into the plains of Upper Assam. Mr. 
Robinson remarks that a partial comparison 
of the dialects spoken by these tribes fur¬ 
nishes abundant evidence of their original 
consanguinity, while the coincidence be¬ 
tween their vocables and the terms in com¬ 
mon use by the Tibetan tribes, is frequent 
and unequivocal. The Miri race occupy 
the north banks of the Brahmaputra in Lat. 
27 .50’ N.aijd Long 94^ oO’E. in the western 

part of the valley of Assam, they are to the 
S. W. of the Abor. 

The Bibor, Jubar and Kulta or Kolita, 
are populations to the north and east of the 
Abor and Mishmi localities, on the drainage 
of the Brabmapulra. In the end of 1801 
tlie Meyong Abor attacked and plundered a 
village in tlie British territory, but the tribe 
expressed a desire to renew friendly rela¬ 
tions, and begged that their offences might 
be overlooked. On the 5th November 1882, 
an agreement was made with them binding 
them to respect British territory, and the 
same engagement was subscribed on the 
IGth January 18fi3 by the Kelong Abor. 
On the 8th November 1862, a similar 
engagement was concluded with the Abor 
of the Dihong-Dibang duar. The Abor 
Miri language bclong.s to the old Assam 
.alliance, but it has been greatly modified by 
Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic resem¬ 
blance to the Dhimal, Bodo, Oaro and Naga, 
but with some specific Tibetan traits.— 
Journal of iho Indian Arc.liipelago, Nos\ iv 
and V April and May 1853. p. 190 ; Treaties^ 
Engagements and Sannuds^ Vol. vii, p. 343; 
Indhin Annals ; Lathands Eescriptwe Ethno¬ 
logy Campbell, p. 54. See Indian Singpo. 

MIR JALU, Trl. Black Pepper. 

MIRI A L TIG A, Tei.. Piper tricocenm. 

MIR JAFI’IR, iu 1702, was appointed 
dewan of Bengal and viceroy of the three 
Rubahs, Bengal, Behar and Oris.«<a.H 0 was of a 
poor brahmin family, of the Deccan, but was 
purcliased by a Persian merchant and con¬ 
verted to maliomedanism. He rose to dis¬ 
tinction under Aurangzeb who styled him 
Murshid Kuli Khan, and Miirsbedabad was 
called after him. He remodelled the revenue 
system of Toder Mull. He was a great and 
au eregetio ruler and died in 1725. 

MIR JAFFIR KHAN, after Suraj nd 
Dowlah’s death, succeeded to the supremacy 
in Bengal in 1757. 

MIR JDMLA arrativeof Persia, a servant 
of the Kufcub Shall! king of Golcondah, after¬ 
wards a general of Auruugzeb; ho died 
l^tpacga about 1662. • 


MIRPUR. 

MIR-KHOND, the historian, 'names 
himself Muhammed-bin-Khavand Shah-bin 
Mahmud. His celebrated book is styled 
Rauzat us Safa or Garden of Purity. 
He was born in 1432, flourished at the 
court of Husoin Mirza at Herat, and wrote a 
general history of Persia, from the creation 
to the year 1471, which he entitled Rauzat- 
us-Safa. After many years of disappoint¬ 
ment from want of patronage, he was at 
length befriended by the mnniticent minister 
All Shir Beg, who obtained him a suitable 
dwelling near Herat, and assi.sted him in 
collecting materials. Mir-Khond died in 
1498, and hi.s son, Khondemir, wrote au 
abridgment of his father’s work, which he 
called Khalnsat-al-Akhbar. Texeira, a Por- 
tugno.se traveller, published a translated 
abstract of Mir-Khond, and there is au Eng¬ 
lish translation of Texeira, by Stephens ; bub 
the bc.st translation of that portion of Mir- 
Khond’s work, which relates to the history 
of Timur’s conquests, was published in 
Major David Price’s Mohammedan history, 
in 1821. There is also a translation of 
Mir-Khond’s history of the early kings of 
Iran, published by David Shea in 18321 
His book is divided into a Preface, seven 
Parts or Sections, and a conclusion. Each 
part makes a very thick volume in folio. 
He wrote it at Herat in a caravansera called 
^ caneahalo-culasya, built by the vizier Mir 
Ali Siiir, to whom he dedicated this work, 
which he intitlcdRaiizat-us-safa fi sirat al-an- 
bia, o 111 mnluc, o nl kulafa ; which signi¬ 
fies, The Garden of Pleasure, touching the 
I Lives of the Prophets, Kiug’s and 
The Preface treats of the Science, or Art of 
Chronological History : History of Genhizean 
p. 429.— Ousdpy's Travels Vol, II. p. 392.f 
Marlihmns Gmhass}/ p. xxxiii. See Kondemir. 

MIR MAHOMED MASIJM, author of 
Tarikh-us-Sind, a history of the conquest of 
Sind by the Arab.s, and down to the time of 
Akbar. He took the takliallus of Nami. He 
was born at Bhakkar in Sind and wrote 
A. D. 1600. EllioPs Hist, of India, ✓ 

MIRMALENZI, Pers. Pusht, a water 
melon of Candabar. 

MIRDA—? A migratory shepherd race 
in the South of India.— Wilson's Gloss. 

MIRZA, Peus. An honorary title, from 
two Persian words amir-zadab, nobly born ; 
when prefixed to a name as Mirza Abdul 
Baki khan, it means a secretary, a moonsbi, 
when suffixed as Abbas Mirza, it means 
prince Abbas. 

MIRPUR, Eastward of Hyderabad in 
Sind, is Mirpur, the strong-hold of a former 
chieftain of the Talpur house : still further 
towards the desert, was Omerkot, noted as 
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MIRZAPUR. 

the birth plfico of the illustrious Akbar: 
this was long looked upon as the deposi¬ 
tory of the aocumulated wealth of the Kalora 
and Tfilpnr rulers, and the point in which 
the chiefs would make a stand in case of an 
invasion of their country. 

MIRREY MANGI-KAI, Tam. Spondias 
dulcis. 

MIRRHE, Dut. Myrrh. 

MTRRl. Hino. PiniTS gerardeana. 

MIR TAHIR MAHOMED, NASYAHT, 
sou of Syed Hasan of Tatta, is the author of 
the historical work Tarikh-i-Tahiri. Ho left 
Candahar when it was boleagured by the 
Persians for Tatta A. D., 1G06. A. H., 1015, 
and he wrote his book A. D., IG'21. Elliot's 
Hist of Tvdia. 

MIHU one of the most delightful villages 
of Kuna war, being rivalled only by Rogi and 
Chini, beyond wdiich the climate becomes 
ton arid for beauty. The crops at iVliru, 
both of grain and fruit, are most luxuriant, 
and the vino thrives to perfection. The 
scenery around Miim is indescribably beau¬ 
tiful, as it almost overhangs the Sutlej 3,000 
feet below, while beyond tlie river the monn- 
‘tain-slopes are densely wooded, yet often 
rocky and with every variation of form. 
A single peak, still streaked with snow, but 
too steep forrauolito lie, rises almost duo 
opposite, behind which the summits of the 
cluiiii south of the Sutlej rise to an elevation 
of upwards of I 8,000 feet.— Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet, 
page 71. 

MIRUKAR, Hind. Eragrostis, sp. 

MIRWAHA, or Badkush, Pers. A fan. 

MIRWARI, A Brahni tribe located in 
Mushki, Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahui 
entered from the west and point to Khozdar 
as tlie capital prior to occupying Kelat. 
See K(3lat. 

MIRYALA TIGE, Tel. Piper trioicum, 
R i. 151. 

MIRZANJOSH, Hind. Origanum nor- 
male. 

MIRZAPUR, a town of the Benares 
district on the right side of the Ganges, 
in L. 25°9’ 3”; L. 82®33’ 9” 362 feet 
above the sea. Mirzapore lias no ancient 
importance or renown like Rajmahal, 
Bliaugulpore, Mongbir, Patna, Benares, but, 
excepting the last, it has eclipsed all the 
towns and cities in the Gangetic valley. 
It has grown and prospered under the 
British rule since the latter part of the 
18bh century and as a mart of trade ranks 
next to Calcutta and Bombay. Its corn, 
cotton, and the dyes of one-sixth of India, 
are sold here, Mirzapore has risen purely 
from commercial causes, unconnected .with 


MIRZA-SALTM. 

religion or the auspices of royalty. In Mi**- 
znpore is seen the most beautiful cbouk of 
all India. Four miles from Mirzapore is 
the temple of Bindachnl. Here is seen the 
only insiance of Kali in all Ilindoostan, 
Forest races occupy the mountainous region 
of India from Mirzapore to the shores of the 
Bay of Bengnl, and along the Eastern and 
Western gluiut mountains running on both 
sides of the peninsula. The Cheroo raco 
arc found in Ghazeepur, a part of Goruk- 
pur, the southern part of Benar'es and Mirza- 
purand Behar. They are sometimes said to 
be a branch of tlie Bhur. They seem to be the 
same as the Savira or Scoree, but Bu¬ 
chanan consideis them distinct. The 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descended 
from the groat ser})ent, from which they 
may be supposed to be the Nagbunsi of Ma- 
gadha. Remains of buildings attributed to 
them are found near Budha Gyn, Sasrarn 
and Ramghur, and the imugos of Siva and 
Hanuman found in them indicate tliat they 
belonged to the liindii religion. They ap¬ 
pear to have been expelled from their anci¬ 
ent abodes by the Pramara of Bhqjpur, tho 
Hyobuii of Hurdi and tho Bhoonhar, a little 
befoi’e the first mahomedan invasion, about 
which time there seems to have been a gene¬ 
ral convulsion in India, during which seve¬ 
ral tribes ac(piirod their present possessions. 
Tlie features of tho Cheroo are said to re¬ 
semble the occupanfs of the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains. They live by cutting timber, collect¬ 
ing drugs, and killing game, and though 
tlieir numbers aro very low, they continue 
to create a rajah for every hvo or six houses, 
and invest him with the tilak in due form. 
The emperor Sher Shah subdued Mubartu, a 
Clieeroo zemindar of Bchar, which seems to 
have been a last strong effort of the Cheeroo 
race. The cliief of Singrowli in Mirzapur 
is a Checroo, though he calls himself a Ben- 
bams. Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, 
Seori and Cheroo, may perhaps be the 
Saura, descendants of the Suraseni. In the 
Harivansa is tho following passage :—“ from 
this race came the Sauravira and Saurasena. 
The great king Saurasena has given his 
name to the country over which he reigned.*' 
Elliot's Supp. Glossary. Travel of Hind. Vols, 
I. p. 136 137. 

MIRZA-SALIM, the Jehangir of Indian 
history, was born near the abode of Moin- 
ud-Din, Chisti. They show to this day 
‘ the little roof of tiles, close to the originaL 
little dingy mosque of the old hermit, where 
the empress gave birth to Jeebangir.’ There 
is not a greater among mahomedan saints 
than the waliMoin-nd-din, who was a Persian 
of Cheest, but whose holy dust remains in 
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MISHMl. 

Ajmir. The empress happened to bo preg¬ 
nant about the time, and remained in the 
vicinity of the old man’s hermitage, till 
the promised boy was born.— Tr. llind.^ 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 

M1K.-ZUN-JOOSH, Arab. Majorara. 

MIKZWTKBEL, properly Meerzwiebel, 
Ger. Squill. 

MIS or MISSI. Hind. Sulphate of 
Copper. 

MISHMl, a race N. E. of the Aborand 
Mir-Abor hills occupying the hills in lat. 28 
N., and long. 96 to 97 E. on the north of the 
Brahmaputra river at its source. They are 
N, W. of the Langtam range. In the coun¬ 
try to the east of Assam, between India and 
China, the Mishmi mountains which occupy 
the most northerly part, are the southern 
and western slopes of a mass of snowy moun¬ 
tains which sweep round the N.W. of Assam 
from the east bank of tlie river Dihong to 
the sources of the Dlhong. The Khamti 
and the Mishmi and the Midhi or Chulkatsa 
Mishmi dwell to the east of the Dihong 
river on the north of the Lohit or Brahma¬ 
putra river between the North and East 
Branches. They are divided into several 
tribes, one of which is the “Chulkatsa” 
or “ Cup Haired.” With them are mix¬ 
ed up Abor tribes and some Khamti tribes. 
The people of the Mishmi hills, have their 
frontier touching that of the Abor or 
Padam, on the drainage of the Dihong and 
Diboug, in small villages; the Mishmi and 
Padara acknowledge a common origin and 
eat together. They use the bow and cross¬ 
bow and poisoned arrows and are often at 
war on the surrounding tribes. Their chiefs 
dress in Chinese and Tibetan clothes and 
ornaments. Polygamy is allowed. The 
Mishmi sacrifice fowls and pigs to the 
rural deities. They engage in trade : forgo 
iron and build suspension bridges. The 
Bubhajia, Taying and Mijhu are Mishmi 
tribes. The Singpo march on the N. W. 
with the Mishmi who occupy the eastern 
mountainous extremity of the basin of the 
Brahmaputra, and on the W. and S. W. 
with the Naga and Manipuri tribes. In 
the interior of Arakan and between it, and 
the Kynduayn river, several tribes are 
scattered over the highlands to the south 
of the Kuki, Naga and Manipuri tribes, 
with Tibet, tho northern banks of the 
Lohit, and through the Mishmi hills into 
Tibet called the Mishmi route. The Mish¬ 
mi, who occupy the eastern extremity of 
the mountain borders of Assam, are said to 
have a rude phonology, characterised by 
peculiar tones and difficult consonants.— 
Journal of Hxq Indian Archij^elagOf No8, IV, 


MISSI. 

and V. April and May 1853, p, 189. Lath- 
am*8 Ethnology. See Bibor, Jubar, Kulta or 
Kolita, and India. 

MISHNISH, Pees. Armeniaca vulgaris, 
Lam. Apricot. 

MISHQAL,-? a weighk SeeMIsqal. 

MISHEA-KESHI, Sans, from mish, to 
mix. and kesha, hair. 

MISHTEE. See Khyber. 

MISL Misan. Hind, of Panjab land 
with a light sandy soil. 

MISK, also Musk, Arab. Pjsrs. Musk. 

MISR, Hind. Egypt. 

MISR. In the districts of Gorakhpur, 
Azimghur and Benares, is an agricultural 
tribe who call themselves Bhuin-har or 
Bhun-har. They claim to be brahmans, and 
take the titles of Thakur, Misr, and Tewari; 
the rajah of Benares belongs to them. Wil¬ 
son* s Glossary. 

MISR, or Misra, less correctly Mishar, 
Hind. Sanac, a name given to a brahman 
of the Kanailjya tribe, and especially to the 
members of two of the sub-divisions, Go’t, 
or families belonging to it, those of the San¬ 
dal, and Katyayana or Viswamitra Go’t: 
tlio terra Misr was conjectured to have been* 
connected with the ancient name of Egypt 
Misr, as if some of the brahmans had come 
from that country : it is more probably of 
affinity to Misra, mixed, indicating some mix¬ 
ture of race or family, the tradition of which 
has perished. See Misser. 

MISREYA, also Sitasiva, also Seleya. 
Sans. Dill seed. 

MISRI. Hind. Saccharum officinarum 
sugar. 

Misri-lei, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

Salib-misri, Hind. Bulopbia campestris. 

Shakak-ul-misri, Hind. Bryngium pla¬ 
num. 

Sbalgham-raisri, Hind. Canavallaria 
verticillata. 

MISS, Pers. Copper. 

MISSI, Ar. Hind. A powder made from 
gallnuts, sulphate of copper, steel filings, 
rairobalans, and the pods or gum of tlie 
keekur tree: the hindoo and mahomedan 
women use it in staining the teeth black. 
It is a vitriolic dentifrice to dye the teeth 
black. It is rubbed into the roots of the 
teeth. Burton says as an antiseptic, and a 
preservative against the effects of the quick¬ 
lime chewed with betel nut. But the colour 
is between rust and verdigris and the appear¬ 
ance unnatural and offensive and it is more 
probably a custom resembling that of Japan, 
and like that of the Kyan of Prome, adopted 
to destroy the natural attractiveness of the 
married women, for it is only applied to 
married women’s teeth. 
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MITAKSHARA. 

Jleera-lcassisy is a dry per-snlpLafe of iron, 
used in dyeing, in making ink, blackening 
leather, used in medicine, and made into, 
“ Missi^’ to apply to tlie teeth. To make 

Bloch missiy take of Heera-kussees, chaipal 
iiarra, chooni-gond, lila tootiya, iron filings, 
kuth, equal parts, pounded and mixed: rub¬ 
bed on the gums. For 

White musiy take of Sufaid soorura (crys¬ 
tallized carbonate of lime, double refracting 
spar), and cinnamon pounded together; is 
used as tooth powder. 

Soda-hisseesy is an impure sulphate of iron, 
the refuse from the manufactory of the sul¬ 
phate of copper: four seers for one rupee.— 
Hericlots. Gen, Med. Top, p. 137. Bnrlou^s 
Study Vol. i. p. 277. 

MISSEL THRUSH the Turdns viscivo- 
rii8, performs an up-and-down migration on 
the western ranges of the Himalaya, being 
found at high elevations in summer, and 
in the more sheltered situations of the val¬ 
leys during winter. The black throated 
thrush, Turdus atrogularis, is generally 
distributed over the woods and cultivated 
tracts of these ranges. The black throat is 
wanting in some varieties, and there are se¬ 
veral well marked similarities to what has 
been called Die red-necked thrash, Tardus 
ruficollis, which Mr. Hodgson considers a 
distinct species. Adams, Sportsman in India, 

MISSEMA, there are here no springs 
but there are several cisterns, llohinson's 
Travels, Vol. it. p, 131. 

MISSBR, also Mitter, i. e., Mithra, is 
a term given to brahmins in tlie Punjab and 
along the Ganges, where not distinguished 
as pundits or men of learning. It .seems to 
have been introduced by the mahomedans. 

MISSING, also Messing, also Geelkoper, 
UuT Brass. 

MISSI SAFED, Hind. Oxide of zinc. 

MISSI SIYA, Hind. Oxide of manganese. 

MISSREYA, Sans. Anethum sowa, Roxh. 

MISWAK, Hind. A twig of a tree used 
as a tooth brush, a substitute in India for a 
tooth brush, made from a twig of the mar- 
gosa: thorough Achyrantes; Careyaarborea, 
Phyllanthus multiflorus, and the Palmyra. 
It is a twig of any soft wood chewed at one 
end and is generally used throughout the 
east, where brushes should be avoided, as 
the natives always suspect hogs bristles. 

MISWA. Hind. The butai miswa is the 
Astragalus multiceps.— Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Meccah, Vol. i, p. 34. HerJdots. 

MITAKSHARA. This is a work by Vij- 
naneswaria Bhatta who flourished in the 
tenth century of the Christian era. It is a 
commentary on the law-book of Tajnaval- 


MITHILA. 

kya, which again is an abbreviation of Manu,* 
composed in the fourth or fifth century and 
more suited to modern requirements than 
the older work. The Mitakshara is still the 
chief authority in all parts of India on civil 
contracts and the law of inheritance and a 
good edition and translation are much to bo 
desired. The little work of Stenzler (Berlin 
1849) contains a clear edition of the text and 
faithful translation of Yajnavalka’s couplets. 

MITE. Eng. Species of Acanis. Tho 
Acarus coffero or coffee mite, is so small as to 
be hardly perceptible to the naked eye. It 
i.s closely allied to the ‘‘red-spider” of the 
hot houses of Europe. Nearly all the year 
round, but chiefly from November to Apiil, 
it feeds on the upper side of the coffee leaves 
giving them a brownish sunburnt appearance. 
Individual trees suffer from its attack.*?, but 
the aggregate damage from it is not great, 

MIT HA. Hind. Fresh ; sweet; hence, 

Mitha-nebu, sweet citron, var. of Citrus 
medica; also Citrus limonum. Citrus 
liraetta. Risso and Polt. 

Mitha-dodiya Convallaria. 

Mitha kaddu, Cucurbita maxima, Cucur- 
bita hispida. 

Mitha-kamaranga, Averrboa carambola. 

Mitha lakri, Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

Mitha-tel, til-ka-tel, gingelly or sesa- 
raum oil. Oil of Sesamum orientale. 

Mitha-teiidu of Sutlej, fruit of Dios- 
pyros tomentosa, hill ebony. 

Mitha titia, or mitlia bish, Aconitum 
ferox.— Wall. Cat. Aconitum napellus. 

Mitha-zahr, Aconitum ; 

Katta mitha, Rumex vesicarius, also 
Oxalis corniculata. 

Mitha zirishk, Vitis Indies. 

MITHAGARI, Mar, and Guz. A caste 
who manufacture sea salt. 

MITHAI, Hind. Sweetmeats, sold in the 
bazars of India or by itinerant vendors. 
There are many kinds, but they are chiefly 
formed of sugar, clarified butter (ghi) and 
wheat flour ; or milk and sugar, or with vari¬ 
ous pulses of fruits and sugar. The bazar 
sweatmeats are not palatable to Europeans. 

MITHA-LONARI Mar. A caste who 
make salt, from island saline deposits or 
or marshes. 

MITHI, properly Methi, Duk. Guz. Hind, 
Seeds of Trigonella foenum-greecum. 

MITHIGA, Hind. Lonicera angustifolia. 

MITHIGACHNI. See Gachni. 

MITHI - SABZ - KHURDANI of Dera 
Ghazi Khan “ fuller^s earth.” 

MITHILA. The country north of tho 
Gh;nges, between the Gandak and Kosi 
rivers, comprehending the modem provinces 
of Puraniya and Tirhut. Tho remains of 
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MITHIUDATES. 

ttie capital founded by Jauaka, aud thence 
termed Janakapur, are still to be seen, ac¬ 
cording to BucJianan, on the nortliern fron¬ 
tier; at the Janickpoor of the maps. 

Nearly coeval in point of time with 
Ayodia was Mithila, the capital of a 
country of the same name, founded by 
Mitliila, the grand son of lo.shwaca. The 
name of Jaiiika, son of Mithila, eclipsed that 
of the founder, and became the palrotiymic 
of this branch of the Solar race. These are 
the two chief capitals of the kingdoms of tlie 
Solar line described in this early age; 
though there were otlicrs of a minor order, 
such as Rotas, Cliam])apoor, &c., all founded 
previously to Rama. By the numerous dy¬ 
nasties of the Lunar race of Boodlia many 
kingdoms were founded. Much has been 
said of the antiquity of Boorag ; yet the tirst 
capital of the Indu or Lunar race appears 
to liave been founded by Sehesra Arjoona, 
of the Hihya trilx;. This was Mahe.svati on , 
the Nerbudda, still existing in Maheswar. 
The rivalry between the Lunar race and tliat 
of theSoorya race of Ayodia,in whose aid the 
priesthood armed, and expelled Sehesra Ar- 
joona from Mahosvati, has been mentioned. 
A small branch of these ancient Hihya yet 
exist in the line of the Nerhudda, near the 
very top of the valley at Sohagpoor, in 
Bhagel-khnnd, aware of their ancient line¬ 
age ; and, though few in number, are still 
celebrated for their valour. Koosust’hulli 
Dwarica, tlie capital of Krishna, was found¬ 
ed., prior to Poorag, to Soorpoor, or Mat- 
lioora. The Bhagvab attributes the founda¬ 
tion of the city to Anirt, the brother of Icsb- 
waca, of the Solar race, but states not how 
or wlieu the Yadu race became possessed 
thereof. The ancient annals of the Jessul- 
mer family of the Yadu stock give the 
priority of foundation to Poorag next to 
Mat’hoora, and last to Dwarica.— Tod's 
IRajasthan^ Vol. I. p. 39.—lP.^6'o/i’« Hindoo 
Tk Vol. I p. -298. 

MITHI-LAKRI, Duk. Glycyrrhiza gla- 
bm.— Linn, liquorice. 

MITHI SHAK, Beng. Trigonella foeuum- 
grsecum. 

MITHI-VAN, Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 

MITHIA. Guilaudina bonduc, also Con- 
vallaria. 

MITHRA. See Sakya-muni. 

MITHRIDATES. The disruption of the 
empire of Eucratides enabled Mithridates I. 
a Parthian monarch, to seize upon a large 
part of his territories ; and he made a suc¬ 
cessful invasion of India, about B. 0, 140, 
and there is reason to believe that satraps, 
or governors, were left by him in possession 
of the Punjab, where coins of Parthian 
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princes have been found, the dates of which 
are placed betvYcen the yearil 90 arid 60, 
B. C .—History of the Punjab^ Vol. 1. p. 
57-58. See Greeks of Asia. 

MITHRAS, a Bactrian word signifying the 
•sun. 

MITHRIDATES, II. See Kabul. 

MITHRAIG. See Kabul. 

MITHRIDATUM, the Theriaca Andro- 
maclii or T. Damocratis of the ancients, 
repre.sented in India by the Tarceak farook of 
tlie bazaars. 

MITHROPHRASTES, See Kirman. 

MITHU a kind of root used as sulep, Cou- 
vallaria sp. 

MITHUNKOTE, See Khyber. 

Mf-THWA. Buhm. Cliarcoal. 

MIT-PATTAR, Hind. Machilus odoratis- 
' simus. 

MITRA. the sun, the object of worship of 
the ancient Aryans, the Bactrian sun-god. 
Mitra is not mentioned in the Gatha of 
Zoroaster. In tlie Veda.«», he is rarely in¬ 
voked alone but generally along with 
(OuranO'<) Varuiia, the heavenly vault. In 
the later Iranian religion, Miti'a is included 
as one of the Yayata and in the Mitra prayers 
he addresse.s Ahui a rnazda. It appears, that 
there were two forms of worslip in Yedio 
India; the one,domestic, universal, celebrated 
three times a day; —the other, rare and 
exceptional; but both blended by a compro¬ 
mise into one incongruous whole; and both 
gross, and sen.sual almost beyond belief. 
The worship of the elements was clearly the 
national faith, with its offerings of the fruits 
of the earth, soma juice, barley, milk and 
butter. Animal sacrifice came from without, 
corrupted more and more and ar last losing 
sight altogether of its original import, and 
coming to them perhaps from the wild uo- 
mades of Central Asia. The fair inference is 
that Indra and fire worship was the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo¬ 
riginal tribes still sacrifice buffaloes and other 
animals ; but there is no trace of fire woraliip 
among them. On the other Imnd tlie Viswa- 
mitra or Agnisara, claim the honour of 
having been the first to introduce the wor¬ 
ship both of Agni and Indra, in various 
sakta of the Veda, Viswat Mitra, however, 
was the name ot a body of immigrants vis wa- 
mitra, the men, or people of Mithra. 

Agastya, a native of Tibet, is a maba 
muni, of great celebrity in tlie legends of 
Southern India. He methodized the 
Tamil language, and is the chief Tamil 
medical authority. He is estimated to have 
lived in the sixth, century B. C., but the 
Tamullans suppose him to have lived long 
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anterior to this. According to hindn 
legend, Agastya was the son of Mitra and 
Varuna conjointly, and born in a water- 
jar along with Vasisht’ha. Having com¬ 
manded the Vindhya mountain to lio pros¬ 
trate till his return, he repaired to the 
South of India, to Kolapur, where he con¬ 
tinued to reside and appears to have been 
mainly instrumental in introducing the 
hindu religion into the Peninsula.— Wilson*s 
Hind. Theai. Vol. 1. 313 Rev. W. Tay¬ 

lor. Dr. Oaldwell As. Soc. Trans. Vol. Ill 
p. 213. See Hiudti^, 

MITRA Sans, a friend, from mid, love. 

MITRAGUPTA. Son of Chandra Gnpta, 
was known to the Greeks by the name of 
AUitro. Diamacbus was an ambassador 
from the Greeks of Babylon to Mitra Gupta. 

MITRA, a genus of shells. See Molluscs. 

MITRA CORRUGATA, and Mitra Epis- 
copalia. See Voluta vespertilio. 

MITRAVINDA. Sans, from mitra, a 
friend, and vid. to obtain. 

MITRBMYCES. See Fungi. 

MITRA-CACA. See Lakshmi. 

MITREPHORA HEYNEANA, Blume. 

Orophea Ileyueana, H. /. et T. 

A middle sized tree, growing at Haragam 
and otlier places on the lower Badulla road 
from Kandy, up to an elevation of 1,500 
feet.— Thw. En. PL Zeyl. p. 8. 

MITRE SHELLS. See Voluta Vesper- 
tilio. 

MIT-SU-NO-UMI, see Japan. 

MITTI GAGHNI, Hind. An earth, like 
Fuller’s earth, 

MITTUA, Hind. Eryngium planum. 

MITTUNKOT, a town on the northern 
frontiers of Sindh, 

MITU, Hind. Rnhia cordi folia. Buti ka 
Mitu, also mochka, Hind Boletus igniarius. 

MIYAN, a Hindustani word for “ Sir,” 
is known to the Bedouins all over El Hejaz ; 
they always address Indian mahomedans 
with this word, which has become con¬ 
temptuous, on account of the low esteem in 
which the race is held. Burton*s Pilgri- 
naqe to Meccah Vol. I. p. 341, 

MIZDZHEGI. See India. 

MIZPEH, See Sacrifice. 

MIZRAK, a weapon peculiar to certain 
Arab tribes, as the Karaghi and the Lah- 
yami, and some, like the Hindayli near 
Meccah, make very pretty as well as very 
useful darts. The head is 15 or 16 inches 
long, no where broader than an inch.— 
Burton*$ Pilgrimage to Meccah^ Vol. I. p. 
348 , 

MIZZ, Ar., in colloquial Arabic Misd ; 
are the tight-fitting inner slippers of soft 
Cordovan leather, worn as stockings inside 
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the slipper; they are always clean, so Uip 
may be retained in the mosque or on the 
divan.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah Vol, 
II. p. 34. 

MJBD, also Krasnoimjed, Rus. Copper^ 

MJEL, Rus. Chalk. 

MJELOIZCHNUE ; also Towarii, RuS. 
Hardware. 

MLECHCHA. A term applied by the 
Arian immigrants to the peoples whom they 
found occupying India. Now, a person, 
other than a hindu. This name long con¬ 
tinued to be applied to all the unsubdued 
Un-Aryan tribes in India. The aboriginal 
Scythian inhabitants of India seem to have 
been subdued and transformed from mlecb- 
chas into sudras, by slow degrees. In the 
age of Manu they retained their indepen¬ 
dence, and the appellation of mlechcha in 
Bengal, Orissa and the Dekhan; but iii 
the earlier period which is referred to in the 
historic legends of the Mahabarata, the 
mlechcha and dasya are mentioned as 
disputing the possession of Upper India 
itself, with the Arya, and in conjunction 
with certain tribes connected with the Lunar 
line, they succeeded in overrunning the 
territories of Sagara, the thirty-fifth king of 
tlie Solar dynasty. The mlechcha are 
alluded to in the Mudra Rakshasa,a fact cor¬ 
roborative of that drama’s being written in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, when the 
Pat’han princes were pressing upon the 
hindu sovereignties. To the hindu, every 
man not twice born was a mlechcha.— Hind. 
Theai. Vol. II. p. 251. See Hindoo, India, 
kashmir Sudra. MliJa, Semitic races. Mna- 
skires, Greeks of Asia. 

MO-^DAN. Those Arab tribes which 
are of a pure Arab race, live on the flesh 
of their boflaloes, cows, and horses, and on 
the produce of some little ploughing. The 
tribes, distinguished as noble by their pos¬ 
session of camels, are denominated Aleu-el- 
Aloassr; and the others Motedan. The lat¬ 
ter are esteemed a middle class, between 
genuine Arabs and peasants, Niebuhr heard 
some tribes mentioned contemptuously, be¬ 
cause they kept buffaloes and cows. The 
Moiedan transport their dwellings from one 
country to another, according as pasturage 
fails them, so that a village often arises sud¬ 
denly in a situation where, on the day before, 
not a hut was to be Been.-^'Niehuhr's Travelsf 
Fb^.ii.p. 159 160. 

MOAGHA. Tel. Morinda, sp. ? 

MOAMERIA, See Singhpo, 

MOANA, or Miani or Mcyanna, in Sind 
and in Cutcb, are mahomedans of loose 
character. See Mob ana. 
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MOCHA COFFEE. 

MOAR, a river of Malacca, which rises iti 
the mountains of Pahang. 

MOAR NUDjDY ruus near Jumna Kandee 
in Berhampoor. 

MOASHUR. Hind. A variety of magic 
squares. 

MOAT, Duk. and Hind. Phaseolus. sp, 

MOAWIYAH IBN ABI SOPIAN was 
governor of Syria, but renounced allegiance 
to Ali, and proclaimed himfielf khalifof the 
western provinces. The khalif Moawiyah, 
after having (A. D. 671-678), for seven suc¬ 
cessive summers renewed the endeavour to 
take Constantinople, at length felt himself 
under the necessity of sending envoys to 
sue for peace from the emperor Con¬ 
stantine Pogonatus. The latter agreed, and 
sent the patrician Joannes Petzigaudius (the 
Yenyo oi the Chinese) to Damascus to con¬ 
duct the negociation with the Arabs. The 
result was that the latter pledged them¬ 
selves to a thirty years’ pence, and to pay to | 
the empire every year 3000 pieces of gold, I 
fifty slaves and fifty horses.— Yule^ Gaihay 
I p. 60. 

MOBARKHA. Hind. Adiantum lunula- 
tura Burm. Syr. 

MOBID, Arab., from abld, Ar, a Parsee 
priest. 

MOBYE. See Karen; Shan. 

MOCDER-CANEBL, also Hout Kassie 
Put. Cassia lignea, 

MOCHA, a town in Arabia. It has no 
pretensions of antiquity having had its 
origin about 1430, by the people flocking 
around the learned Sheikh AU Shaduli 
ibn Oman. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the English and 
Dutch East India Companies established 
factories there, and carried on a lucrative 
commerce with the Indian ports. At this 
time the revenues amounted to Rs. 76,000 
per annum ; ships from all parts of the East 
entered its harbour, and caravans from 
Egypt, and Syria, and from the Eastern na¬ 
tions of Europe flocked to its mai-kets. 
In the beginning of the 18th century the 
French established a factory at Mocha, 
which was then at the height of its prosperi¬ 
ty. Its trade with America ^ind Europe conti¬ 
nued unabated until 1839 when Aden having 
become a British Port, Mocha rapidly and 
steadily declined,, its condition became 
indescribably deplorable; and in 185? its 
Customs dues of Mocha sold for Rs. 48,000. 
The country around Mocha is a barren 
plain. Mocha, has a population of twenty 
thousand.— Flayfair*s Aden. 

MOCHA Beng. Hind. Musa sapientum. 

MOCHA, See Kyan. 

MOCHA COFFEE, See Coffea. 


MODAKA. 

MOCHA KAI. Tam. Galls. ' 

MOCHARO MATIR—“The charming 
Matir, a district near Omerkot, celebrated in 
Sind hi pastoral poetry as the Arcadia of 
that ill favoured land. 

MOCHA-RAS, varieties of gum, from 
Bombax Malabaricnm or B. heptaphyllnm 
and Hyperanthera raoringa. See Moch-ras. 

MOCHA STONES and Moss Agates are 
semitransparent calcedonios, including vari¬ 
ous ramified forms, produced by* iron, 
manganese, bitumen and chlorite or green 
earth, but sometimes also, as has been 
proved by Daubenton and MacCulloch, pro¬ 
duced by the presence of real vegetable 
bodies, such as Confervpo and Mosses. The 
finest are found in Guzerat, but received 
their name not from Mocha or Mokba on the 
Red Sea, but from the word moch which is 
used by the Saxon miners to express those 
spots resembling moss, that distinguish 
agates of this kind.— Millin's “ Dictionaire 
des Beaux Arts'* in Ousley's Travels Vol. I, 
p. 433. 

MOCHAYETj ForsJcal. Cordia myxa. 

MOCHEAL. Tam., a Ceylon tree about 
twenty inches in diameter, and eight or ten 
feet high. Its wood is used in native boats, 

I &c. It produces a fruit from which oil is 
extracted .—Edye Ceylon, 

I MOCHI, a shoemaker, a worker in leather, 
commonly applied to one who is by caste 
and occupation a shoo-maker, a harness 
maker, or saddler, in the south of India, a 
worker in leather and saddlery, a book 
binder a cabinet or furniture maker and a 
portrait painter. In S. India, a muchi is 
employed in public offices, like a daftari 
in Upper India, to make pens, ink, provide 
paper, seal letters, bind books, and the like. 

MOCH-RAS the gum of Bombax bepta- 
phyllum, but also applied to the gum of 
of Hyperanthera moringa. One kind is a 
very highly astringent dark colored gum 
much used in medicine by natives. 

A variety of phnl supyari is obtained 
from the Areca catechu and seems to be 
called saigata gond, in Gurgaon.— O'^haugh^ 
nessy, p. 227. Powell Hand Book, Vol. 1. 
p. 397. See Mocha-ras. 

MOCOA, A genus of mammals of the 
family Scincidas. 

MOCRAN, See Kej Mekran. 

MOD. Mar. The broken or cursive 
or running hand-vmting used by the 
Marathaa on ordinary occasions. 

MODA-COTTAN. Tam. Cardiospermum 
halicacabumLmn. 

MODAI KOCHI. See India. 

MODAKA, Sans, from mood, to rejoice. 
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MODAVA GADDI or Balbajamu Tel. , 
or Imperata cyliodrica, — Saccbarum 

cylindricum R, i. 234. See Saccharum 
cylindricuni. 

MODDORO GOODEE, Uria. A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme height 40 
feet, circumference 2^ feet, and height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. It is used for plough-shares 
and rafters and burnt for firewood. Is not 
very common.— Captain Macdonald. 

MODECCA BRACTEATA, Lam. Syn. of 
Trichosanthes palmata lioxh. 

MODEL or Putcha Ootoo Wood. 

MODERA KANNI. Maleal. Hugonia 
mystax, Linn. 

MODI, Hind, a shopkeeper. 

MODI-KHANAH, a store. 

MO DINA KANDA. Tel. A kind of Arum. 

MODIRA WALLI. Maleal. Artabotrys 
odoratisaimus. 

MODIRA KANARAM. Mal. Strychnos 
colubrina; Linn. Br. 

MODIRA-VALLI, Mal. Ancistrocladua 
beyneanus : also Artabotrys odoratissima. 

MODOOGA VRIKSHA, Can. Erythrina 
Indica. 

MODOROO TOBA. Uria. A tree of’, 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, i 
circumference 1 foot and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 
9 feet. Wood useless except for tire-wood 
The tree is common. The fruit is eaten.— 
Captain Macdonald. 

MODUGA. Tel. Erythrina suberosa. Roxh. 

MODUGA VRIKSHA. Can. Erythrina 
Indica Lam. Roxh, W. and A. 

MODUGA CHETTU Tel. Butea frondosa 
E. iii. 244; The fact of the bright flowers of 
this tree having no perfume has given rise 
to the Telugu verse : As a man endowed with 
beauty, wealth and other qualities is held in 
no esteem without learning, so the flower of 
P^lasa is worthless. 

MODUGA VITTILLOO, Tel. Seeds of 
Butea frondosa. 

MOEDER-CANEEL. Dut. Cassia lignea. 

MOEE, Uria. Garuga pinnata. 

MOERRO, It. Mohair. 

MOFUSSIL, Pers. Hind. Iu British 
India, any district out of Calcutta, Madras 
or Bombay towns. 

MOGA BHERI also Maga bira Tel. Ani- 
someles Malabarica. B. Br. Ajuga fruticosa, 
R. iii, 1. Both Brown and Heyno have con¬ 
founded the word bheri, with bira, the com¬ 
mon name of various kinds of Lufla. 

MOGAL, See Swastika. 

MOGALI, Tel. Pandanua odoratiasimus, 
Caldera bush. 


MOGHUL. 

MOGALINGA M ARAM or Mdkodi Tel. 
Schrebera swietenioides, R. i. 109. 

MOGANEB, Beng. Phaseolus trilobus. 
MO-GAUNG, See India. 

MOGHELI. Tel. also Moghenakoo, Ti^l. 
Pandanus odoratissimus, Linn. 

MOGHI a predatory tribe of Central 
India; hindus of low caste, professed rob¬ 
bers. They came from Chittore on the 
west. See Bangri. 

MOGHOSTAN, See Kirman. 

MOGHSI, Hind. Macro tomia euchroma. 

MOGHU, Beng. Bignouia suaveolens. 

MOGHUL, a term derived from the 
great Tartar Mongol tribes, is used iu 
India as a distinction of their descen¬ 
dants. As a title it was especially applied 
to the sovereigns of Delhi of the house 
of Timur, although they were equally 
at least of Turk descent, and presented in 
their appearance entirely Turkish charac¬ 
teristics. Mahomedans in India are divid¬ 
ed into the four great classes, Syed, 
Shaikh, Moghul and Pathan. The Arab 
shaik are of three origins, the Koreshi 
Mahomed’s tribe; the Siddeqee; Aboo 
Bakr’s tribe ; and the Farooqee or Oomer’s 
tribe. The Syed or Saadat are all descen¬ 
dants of Mahomed through his daughter 
I Fatimah. The Moghul however are of two 
countries, the Irani or Persian and Toor- 
ani or Turkish. The Pathan tribes are 
I mahomedans from Afghanistan. These 
classes may be and are often, indifferently 
of the shiah or sunnee sect of raahome- 
danism. There are other small sects and 
classes, as the Nowaet, the Ghair-Mehdi, 
Ishmaelee, Lubbay, Bora, Moplah &c. 
On the N. W. frontier the term Moghul, is 
applied to the people of Afghanistan who 
speak Persian. In Kabul, the mahomedans 
are divided intoPathan and Moghul (or new 
Pathan) the latter being chiefly Kazzilbah. 
There are considerable settlements of Syeds 
holding villages in jaghir. The mahomedans 
termed Sheikhs are neither Moghul, Syed 
nor Pathan. There are many respectable- 
landholders and some village communities 
who take the designation of Sheikh, as for 
instance the old proprietors of Lucknow, 
when it was but a village. Mr. Campbell 
regards those in the north of India as pos¬ 
sessing considerable traces of a north-western 
origin from the hilly countries of the North 
Western Ariaus being fairer and some of 
them with high features of the Arian 
type, handsome faces, features and beards. 
The emperor Baber, who, though a Turk 
was himself descended by the mother’s side 
from Mogul ancestors, gives the following 
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MOGHUL. 

accouni of the Moguls in his semce— 
** The horde of Moguls have uniformly been 
the authors of every kind of mischief and 
devastation.** Being dispossessed of the 
northern parts of bis dominions by the 
Usbecs, Baber determined to try his fortune 
in Hindoostan, whose distracted situation 
flattered his hopes of conquest. His resi¬ 
dence at this time was at Cabul, from whence 
he undertook his first expedition across the 
Indus, in 1518. After this, he made four 
others: and in the fifth (A. D. 1525) he 
defeated the emperor of Delhi, and put an 
end to the dynasty of Lodi. It is said that 
Baber crossed the Indus, this last time, with 
only 10,000 chosen horse; the enemy’s 
generals, by their revolts, furnishing him 
with the rest of his army. Baber was the 
founder of the empire of the great Mogul 
in India, and was, after Timour, the greatest 
genius of his race; his memoirs, which he 
wrote during the latter part of his life, 
comprise one of the moat curious and 
interesting works in eastern literature. 
The Mogul is not a gloomy, intolerant 
fanatic like the Patan, but good natured and 
conciliatory, who made it his policy to 
amalgamate the foreigner with the natives of 
the soil. Under the Mogul, arts, manners, 
costumes and tastes all took a. new charac¬ 
ter. The Moghul assume the suffix of Beg. 
They are comparatively few, in number, are 
generally fair people, of a larger physical 
frame than the Arab-Mahornedans and are 
all of unassuming manners. In more 
recent times, the term Moghul was ap¬ 
plied by the nations of Europe to the lo¬ 
calities which they have occupied or with 
which they have traded. With the Portu¬ 
guese the northern part of Iliiidnstan held 
by the Moghul sovereigns, was styled 
Magor, and Goa and the Western Coast of 
the Peninsula was to thorn India, just a.s the 
British now designate as India all their 
possessions in Hindustan and the two 
Peninsulas, and as with the Dutch now, 
India means Java, Sumatra, and the 
Netherland possessions in the Archipelago. 
The Moghul dynasties of India beyond 
palaces and tombs, porticoes and temples 
have, however, left little worthy of emula¬ 
tion. There are a few useful sarai and 
bridges, but of those many were erected by 
private persons. The aborigines of Bo¬ 
khara are the Tajik whose origin and time of 
immigration to Bokhara are unknown ; pre¬ 
vious to the conclusion of the first century 
of the hijira, the Arab mahomedans pene¬ 
trated into their abodes, and forced them 
at the point of the sword to embrace the new 
creed. At that period, Bokhara was govern- 


MOHANA. 

ed by the race of the Samanides. In the 
tenth century, the weak rule of these prin¬ 
ces was totally overthrown by the Usbeks, 
whose power was not of long duration ; for in 
the twelfth century the khanat of Bokhara 
was deluged by the overwhelmiug flood of 
the Moghnl hordes of Chenghiz-khan, and 
the Uzbeks were expelled by the Moghuls 
into the desert to the west of the Sar-i- 
Dariya. OanipheU, p. 100-101.— Elpmstone's 
History of India Vol. 11. p. ^y.Bennall, 
Memoir p. Ivi. Travelsy of a Hind V. II p. 
255. Yule, Cathay iip. 549. 

MOGILI, Tkl. Caldera bush, Pandanus 
odoratisirnus Mogili-pn, its flower. 

MOGOll, Mogol, a Maliarrum faqeer. 

MOGOR, with the missionaries of the 
15th century and the Portuguese, wa.s their 
name for Hindust’h n, held by the Moghul 
sovereigns ; with them India meant Goa and 
the VV^estern Coast just as with the Dutch 
now India means Java and Sumatra; 
Yule Catka}! If. p. 549. 

MOGORIUM SAMBAC. Lam. Jasminum 
sambac, A.it, 

MOGORIUxM TRTFLORUM,Lam. Jasmi¬ 
num angnstifoliiim, Vakl. Willd. 

MOGOQK, see Ruby mines. 

MOGRA or MOGRl Hind Jasminum 
Sambac. 

MOGULIJ KADIMI or Kadamba Tfl. 
Nauolea cadaraba 11. 

MOHA also Mohe, Duic. Hind. Mah. 
Bassia longifolia. See Honge. 

MOHAINDRA-MALLAI a mountaiu in 
Kilned y. 

MOHAfR. 

Moiro, Fr. I Moerro, It. 

Mohr, Gku. I Muo, Muor. Sp. 

The hair of tlio Angora goat, soft, fine as 
silk, and of a silvery whiteness.— Faulkner, 

MOHAKRI, Hind. Bryonia umbellata. 

MOHAMMERAH a town iu the Persian 
gulf at which the Indian army landed in 1855 
when attacking Persia. After a great ac¬ 
cession to its waters, the Shatt el Arab in¬ 
clines a little more towards the South; dur¬ 
ing the remainder of its course it passes 
mnay largo villages, and almost continuous 
belts of date-groves ; and at length it reaches 
the sea, which, at the bar, is forty miles 
from Mobammera. See Chaldea, Kajar, 
Khuzistan, Arabistan, Mesopotamia. 

MOHANA, a fisherman caste in Sindh,who 
appear to be a tribe of converted hind us: their 
own account of their origin, however, is as 
follows:—When Sulayman, the son of Da¬ 
vid, was amusing himself by ballooning over 
Cashmir, he met a horrible looking woman, 
and, although the wisest of human beings, 
was puzzled to conceive what manner of 
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MOHANA, MOHOOLO. 

man it could be that would marry her. Some | are not of rare occurrence. Ifc is the same in 
time afterwards, the prophet king lost his Affghanistan, and other parts of Central 
magic ring by the wiles of Sakhar, the de- Asia, where the mother of the betrothed not 
mon, who ascended his throne, seized the unfrequently connives at what is called 
palace and drove out its lawful owner. Namzad-bazi, or visiting the future bride, 
Sulayman, impelled by destiny, wandered unknown to the father. The word, however, 
to Cashmir, and there became the husband does not imply any scandalous occurrence, 
of that “grimme ladye.** Her dowry was and of course where the use of the sabre is 
every second fish caught by her father, who so unrestrained the danger is diminished, 
happened to be a fisherman. As usual in Tu Sindh the lower clas.ses, such as the 
such tales, the demon soon lost the ring, and Moliana and others, think they have a 
it was found in the stomach of one of the right to intrigue with their future brides : 
fishes. Thus Sulayman recovered his king- some of them will go so far as to consider 
dom. His wife, who remained behind in a the mother-in-law a substitute for her 
state of pregnancy, had a son, who became daughter until the latter is of an age to be 
the sire of the Mohana. The Mohaiia do married.— Burton's Sindh, pp. 251, 252-3, 
nob look like the Sindhi people. Their 201-2. 

features are peculiar and the complexion MOIIANAM or Chilagadam, Tel. Ba- 
very dark: some of the women are hand- tatas edulis, Ch. a erythrorrhiza. 822. 
some when young, but hardship, exposure MOHANNA, a river near Kyepoor in Re- 
to the air, and other causes, soon deprive wah. 

them of their charms. They ai'e to bo found MOHAO,a rivulet or naddi near Shabzad- 
chiefly about the lakes of l\Ianchar, Maniyar bari in the Moradabad circle, 
and Kinjur. At the latter of these places MOHARRAM, the first month of the 
are soraeruinsof a palace built byJam Tama- mohamedan year in which a festival is held 
chi, one of the rulers of Sindh, who married in India celebrated by a kind of dramatic 
Nuren, the beautiful daughter of a fisher- representation of the events of that period, 
man. The event is celebrated in the legends See Mohurrum. 
of the country, and Shah Bhetao, the poet, MOHAS, a river of Biidaon. 

has given it a Sindhi immortality in one of MOHAUT-? also Mo haul—- ? Hi- 

hia Sufi effusions. The Mohana are by no | biscus tiliaceus. 

means a moral people. Their language is MOHE-KA-JHAR, Hind. Basaia longi- 
gross in the extreme, and chastity seems to folia, Wilde. Mohe ka tel. Its oil Mohe 
bo unknown to them. The men are hardy ka phul, its flower. 

and industrious, but incuj’ably addicted to MOHINF, Sans, from mooh to be infa- 

bhang, opium, and all kinds of intoxication, tuated. In hindu mythology the female form 

Probably, their comfortless and precarious of Vishnu with wliora Siva associated and 

life, half of which is spent in or near tlie Mohini brought forth Ayenar. 

water, drives them to debauchery. They MOHMO. See Shan. 

are admirable swimmers,as might be expect- MOHNI-KA-KAJ UL, Hind, the philter 

ed : the children begin that exercise almost lampblack. 

as soon as they can walk. The Mohana, MO HNS AFT, Ger. Opium. 

though depraved, are by no means irreligi- MOHO, Mar. Bassia latifolia. 

ous. They keep up regular mosques and MO HOE-? Hibiscus. 

places of worship, with Pir, Mulla, and all MOHOOLO, Uria. Bassia latifolia ? TJn- 
tho appurtenances of devotion. The river der these names, Capt. Macdonald describes 
Indus is adored by them under the name of a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 
Khvvajeh Kbizr, and is periodically propiti- height 50 feet, circumference 8 feet, and 
ated by a cast offering of rice, in earthen height from the ground to the intersection 
pots covered wifch red cloth. There are of the first branch, 36 feet. Used for boats 
many different clans among the Mohana and the flooring of cattle sheds is often 
race. Their caste disputes are settled by made of this wood, the tree is highly prized 
the head men, who are called “ Changa by the hill tribes on account of intoxicating 
Mursa,^* and invested with full powers to liquor which they distil from its flower. The 
administer justice to those who consult them, latter is made into a sort of sweetmeat by 
After betrothal, the prudent parents do the Urya race who mix sugar and rice with 
all they can to prevent the parties meeting, it. The frnit in its unripe s^te is boiled and 
both, however, are permitted to visit one eaten as a vegetable. The fruit yields, an 
another’s relations of the same sex. Among oil termed “ Jolo Jelo,” this is purchased by 
the upper classes any praggostatio matrimo- the bukals for the purpose of adulterating 
nii is considered disgraceful: but accidents ghee, which it somewhat resembles in ap^ 
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MOHURRUM. MOKLNA. 


pearance* This tree and the solopo palm 
are never destroyed by the Kond race when 
Uhey clear a patch of jangle for the purpose 
of bringing it under cultivation, and in the 
time of the Gumsur rajahs, the rebellion of 
any of the hill tribes was often punished by 
cutting down' all their mohoolo and solopo 
trees.— Capf. Mdcdonald^ 

MOHOR, or Mor, a Rajput tribe said to 
be of Bhatti origin. 

MOHR, Hind. Malbal. Pavo cristatus. 

MOHR Ger. Mohair. 

MOHR.Hind.A kind of bamboo of Kangra. 

MOHRI. Hind. Aconitum napellus. 

MOHRO. Hind. Qaercus dilatata. 

MOHEt-PUNKHBE—? Ferns. 

MOHRU. Hind. Qaercus dilatata. 

MOHU. Sans. Prom muha, confusion 
or stupefaction. 

MO HU A. Beng. Bassia latifolia.— Willd. 

MOHUN LAL was the son of rao Budh 
Singh, the son of rajah Maui Ram, of Kash¬ 
mir, who held a high rank, with a consider¬ 
able estate, at the court of the late emperors 
of Delhi. He joined Lt. Alexander Barnes 
at Delhi and accompanied him into Samar- 
cand and Bokhara, Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Alexander) Barnes, was then assistant 
resident in Catch, but with his younger 
brother Charles he was killed in Cabool, 
on the 2nd November 1841 .—Mohan LaVs 

9 1 O 

MOHUNNaVyENNAI—? Wood oil. 

MOHUR or Ashruffi, a gold coin, of 
India, now rarely seen, of fifteen rupees value 
so called from having the sun’s image. 

MOHUR. Pers. Seal. 

MOHUR-BUNJ, — a tributary estate, 
to the S. E. of the Oolehan. It has a rajah. 

MOHURRUM. This is the first month 
of the mahomedan year; the first ten days 
of the month are held as a festival, which is 
celebrated as Christmas is, sometimes by 
strict religious rites or by great festivity ac¬ 
cording to the opinions or ignorance of the 
sects. The shiah mahomedans and learned 
mahomedans are generally most strict in the 
observance of their religious duties for the 
first thirteen days of this month. The 
other months in succession are : 

Suffer, Rujjub, 

Bubbi ul Awul, Shaban, 

„ us Saui, Ramzan, ^ 

Jemadi ul Awul, I Shawal, 

„ us Sani, | Zu-ul-kaida. 

Ashrah an Arabic word, from ‘ ashr’ 
a tenth part, are the first ten days 
of the moburrum, or the ceremonies 
observed during that part of the month. 
Houses are appropriated in which they set 


up the Allum, Taboot, Shah-nasheen, Boo- 
raq, &c., and sometimes screens made of 
mica. These places are called the Ashoor 
Kbanah (ten day house) ; Tazeea Khauah 
(the house of mourning) ; and Astana (a 
threshold or faqueer’s residence). In upper 
Hindustan, opulent mahomedans erect an 
Imiambara, and the shiahs generally follow 
a similar practice.— HerJdots. See Moharram, t 

MOHWA. Beng. Bassia latifolia.— Willd. 

MOL The Di-ditsh, N’ Gaon, Moi, 
Ro-Moi and Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying 
the mountain ranges between Tonkin and 
Cochin China, and between Cochin China 
and Kambogia.— Latham's Descriptive Ethno¬ 
logy. 

MOHUR PUNKHEB, Bayra, Kishtee or 
J uhaz. 

MOI-TAI. The Kathe or Mol-tai, a tribe 
in 94 E. L. and 21^ N. L. South of Munni- 
poor, with the Kom-naga in the S. W, the 
Lahooppa naga in the N.B. and the Kacharee 
on the west. 

MOI-MOI. King Crabs of Achin. 

MOINEE. An order of hindu devotees, 
who vow perpetual silence. They go almost 
naked, and smear their bodies with cow- 
dung.— Cole, Myth, Hind. p. 389. 

MOIRE. Fr. Mohair. 

MOIRA, Earl, afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor General of India from 
1813 to 1821. 

MOK. Burm. Aloe Indica, RoyJe. Aloes. 

MOKALI. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

MOKE HSO HLAN MA. Buhm. Des- 

modium sp. 

MOKETAMMATHA. Burm. Meaning 
Martaban wood. A tree of maximum girth 
1 cubit, and maximum length 8 feet, found 
very abundant in Martaban and its adjacent 
jangles, also all over the provinces, especi¬ 
ally on the banks of rivers. When seasoned, 
sinks in water : uncommonly heavy. Stated 
to be used for the same purposes as chisel 
handle tree,but still stronger.— CaptainDance, 

MOKHA. See Mocha ; Tehama. 

MOKHERAJU. See India. 

MOKKA, Beng. Zea mays : Maize. 

MOKKA, also Perugu. Tel. Amarantus 
oleraceus. Linn, 

MOKKA, Beng. Bryonia scabra. 

MOKKA JUARI, Hind. Zea Mays. Linn, 

I MOKKA JONNA also Mokka Jonaloo, 

' Tel. Zea Mays, Indian corn. 

MOKKA TO rA KURA or Perugu tota 
kura. Tel. Amarantus oleraoea, L. —Var. 
gigantea, R. Hi, 605. 

MOKKA Vepa Tel. Bignonia, sp, 

MOKNA, Hind. Agaric us campestris. 
Seo^Ganga. 
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MOLLALU. 

MOKSH, or Moksha, Hind, absorption | 
in the deity, erroneously identified with 
heaven. See Nibutti. 

MOKURBURJ, See Kol. 

MOLAGAIGAL, Tam. Chillies. 

MOLAGO KODI, Malbal. Piper ni¬ 
grum, TAnn, 

MOLAGHA Tel. Morinda oitrifolia Linn. 

MOLLAGHAI, Tam. Capsicum frutes- 
cens; Cayenne pepper. 

MOLAGO VALLI, Tam. Piper ni- 
grnra, Linn. 

MOL AK ARAN AY, Toddalia aculeata. 

MOLA KAKAR UNNAY, Tam. Oil of 
Scopolia aculeata or Toddalia aculeata. 

MOLA KOORA, Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gamua. 

MOLAM, Tam. Cucumis melo. 

MOLANDI, a piratical race mention¬ 
ed by Pliny, Arrian and Ptolemy, on the 
western coast of India, near Mt. Dilli. 

MOLANGI, See Sunderban. 

MOLASSES. 


Treacle, 

Melasses, 

Sirop de sucre, 
Syrup, 

Kakwi, 

Kakwi, 


Eng. 

Fr. 

Gsr. 

Guz, 

Hind. 


Mielazzo di Zucchero, It. 
Melasso, Port. 

Asaucar liquido, „ 
Patoka sachariiaja, Rus. 
Miel de azucar, Sp. 
Chancaca 


MOLLTJSCA. 

MOLLAGU, Tam. Capsicum annunm. 
MOLLUGO CERVIANA, See. Wand A. 
Pharnacenm cerviana, Liwn. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Ghimashab, 


Beno. 


India, 


Parpadafnim, 

Parpataka, 

This plant grows in Peninsular 
where it is employed in medicine. 

MOLLUGO SPERGULA, Linn. Gyen-ga 
Burm. 

MOLLU KATTRI KAT, Tam. the Brinjal, 
or egg'-plant, Solanum melongena. 

MOLLUSCA, or Molluscs. 


Malakia, 

Grerk. 

Conchudo. 

Sp. 

Sipi, 

Hind. 

Concha. 

9V 

Conchilia. 

It. 

Kilinjil. 

Tam. 

Conca. 

»» 

Matti. 


Pesce de nicchio 
Peacado 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Silakalu, 

Tel. 


The following were the exports from all 
India, under the name of this article, but it 
was probably all jagri or unrefined sugar; 

Owt. Tons. Value £>. 

1858- 59 93,708 4,d86 40,553 

1859- 60 84,391 4,230 32,953 

1860- 61 54,592 2,730 21,501 

The exports were principally from Madras 

HoriB. McCulloch, Gommer, Dictionary p. 806. 

MOLAY-KEERAY, Tam. Amarantus 
polygamus. See Mollay keeray. 

MOLE, Hind. Brassica Griffithii. 
MOLECH, the deity to whom, in sacrifice, 
the Samarians made burnt offerings of their 
children. 

MOLE MACINB, It. Millstones. 
MOLINDA CANBSCENS. 

Korive Tel. | Sapindus tetraphyllus. 

A native of the Circar mountains; flowers 
about the time the sapindus does. The 
wood of this tree is white and not so servi¬ 
ceable Its that of the Sapindus rubiginosus. 
Lioxh. Rohde M.S.S. 

MOLINIA VAREA. See Graminacees. 
MOLKY RIVER, on the coast of Cauara, 
rune in about lat. 13^7’ N. 

MOLLA, See Kelafc. 

MOLLAGA, or Mollaghai, Tam. Capsicum 
frutescens, Linn. 

MOLLA CHETTU, varieties of jasmine, 
J. pubescens, V. mnltiflomm (hirsutum,L.) 

MOLLALU or Sanna jajnlu Tel. Jasmi- 
num auriculatum, Vahl. — K. i. 98. 


Mollusc is a term derived from the Latin 
word mollis, soft, and molluscs are animals 
whose bodies are soft, but are mostly protect¬ 
ed by an external shell.With naturalists, the 
whole of the animals of the world are arrang¬ 
ed as under, 

Kingdom, ANIMALIA. 

Sub- Kingdom i ; Vertebrata. 


Class i. Mammalia. 


Class iii. Reptilia. 
« iv. “ 


ii. Aves. j „ iv. Pisces. 
Sub-Kingdom ii Mollusca. 


Class i.Cephalopoda. 
Class ii.Gasteropoda. 
Class iii. Pteropoda. 


Class iv.Brachiopoda. 
Class V. Conchifera. 
„ vi. Tunicata, 


Sub-Kingdom iii ,* Articulata. 


Class 


i. Insecta. 

ii. Arachnida, 

iii. 


Crustacea. 


Class iv. Cirripeda. 
„ V. Annelata. 
,, vi. Eutozoa. 


Class 


Sub-Kingdom iv ; Radiata. 


i. Acaleptia. 

„ ii. Echinoder- 
mata. 

Class iii. Zoopbyta. 
The four different 


Cl. 

Cl. 


iv. Foraminafera. 
V. Infusoria. 


„ vi.Amorphozoa. 
types upon which all 
known animals are constructed constitute 
as many natural divisions or sub-kingdoms. 
The first of these primary groups is charac¬ 
terized by an internal skeleton of which the 
essential or ever present part is a backbone, 
composed of numerous joints or vertebrse. 
These are the beasts, birds, reptiles and fishes, 
and are known as the vertebratj^ or verte- 
brated animals,meaning animals with a back 
bone. 

The second type is the mollusca or sofi; 
bodied animals. Insects; spiders, crabs 
and worms whose bodies have many joints 
or articulations, called the Articulata form 
the third sub-kingdom, and the fourth is the 
star-fishes, sea jellies, coral animals and the 
countless microscopic creatures, which 
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MOJjLVSCA, 

swarm in the waters. The moltesca are 
related to the zoophytes by the affinity of 
their simpler forms, and tlje higher classes 
of them to the fishes. So far as geological 
researches have gone, the fonr lending 
typos of animal structure have existed simul¬ 
taneously from the very beginning of life 
on the globe, and though perpetually vary¬ 
ing in the form under which they were ma¬ 
nifested they have never since entirely ceased 
to exist. Mr. S, P, Woodward arranges the 
mollusca as under. 

CLASS 1. CEPHATiOPODA. CEPHA- 
LOPODS. 

ORDER I. DIBRANCHIATA. 
SECTION A. OCTOPODA. 

Family I. ARGONAUTJDiE. 

Genus, Argonanta. Argonaut or paper sailor; 
recenty 4 sp., fossily 1 sp. Syn. octhoe. nau¬ 
tilus. 

Family II. Octopodidje. 

Genera. Octopus, rec. 46 sp. Syn. cistopus. 
Suh-genus. Tremoctopiis. rec. 2 sp. 
Pinnootopus, Finned octopus, rec. 1 species. 

P. cordiformis. 

Eledone. rec. 2 species. 

Cirroteuthis. rec. 1 species. C. Miilleri. 
Philonoxis. rec. 6 species. 

' SECTION B, DECAPOD A. 

Family III. Teuthidj;. — Calamaries, 
or Squids. 

Suh-family A. MyopsidjE. Eyes covered by 
the skin. 

Genera. Loligo. Calamary, rec. 21 sp. Syn. 
teuthis. 

Suh^gmus. Teudopsis, fosslly 6 sp. 

Gonatus. rec. 1 species ; G. amcena. 
Sepioteutbis. rec. 13 sp. 

Belotenthis. fossil^ 6 sp. 

Geoteuthis.^os^iZ, 9 sp, Syn. belemnosepia. 
Leptoteuthis. fossil. 

Cranchia. rec. 2 sp. 

Sepiola. rec. 6 sp. 

Suh-gevm. Bossia. rec. 6 sp. 

Sub-family B. OiG0PSlD.fi. Eyes naked. 

lioligopsis. rec. 8 sp. 

Cheivoteuthis. rec. 2 sp. 

Histioteuthis. rec. 2 sp. 

Onyoboteuthis. Uucinated calamary, rec. 6 
Syn. ancistroteuthis. onychia. 
Enoploteuthis. Armed Calamary. rec. ] 0 sp. 
Syn. aneistrochirus and abralia. octopo- 
dotenthifl. 

Ommafitrephes. Bagittated calamary^ rec. 
H sp. 
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Family IV. BfiLEMNiTiDfi. 

Genera, Belemnite8,/o.w7, 100 sp. 

The belcmuites have been divided into groups 
by the presence and position of furrows in 
the surtace of the guard. 

Section I. Acceli. 

Subsection 1. Aciiarii, 20 sp. 

2. Clavati, 3 np. 

Section II. Gastrooceli. 

Subsection 1. Canaliculati, 5 sp. 

2. Hastati, 19 sp. 

Section III. Notocceli, 9 sp. 
Belemnitella. fosily 6 sp. 

Acanthoteufclns. fossily Syn. keleeiio. 
Belemnotenthis. recenty also fossil. 
Conoteuthis, fossil. 

Family V. SEPlADfi. 

Genera, Sepia, rec. 30 sp. fossily 6 sp. Syn. 
belosepia. 

Spirnlirostra fossil. 

Beloptera. fossily 2 sp. 

Belemnosis. fossil. 

Family VI. SpiRULiDfi. 

Genus, Spirula, rec. 3 sp. 

ORDER II. TETRABRANCHIATA. 

Family I. NAUTiLiDfi. 

Genera. Nautilus, rec. 2 or 4 8j>. fossily 100 sp, 
Suh-genera. Aturia. fossily 4 sp. 

? Discites./ossiZ. 

Temnocheilus. fossil. 

Cryptoceras. fossil. 

Lituites. fossil. 15 sp. Syn. hortolus, troclio- 
lites. 

Trochdeeras. fossil, 16 sp. 

Clymenia. fossil. 43 sp. 

Family 11. ORTHOCERATIDfi. 

Genera. Orthoceras. fossily 125 sp. Syn. go- 
nioceras, cycloceras. 

Sub-genera. Cameroceras. fossily 27 sp. 

Actinoceras. fossil, 6 sp. 
Ormoceras. fossil, 3 sp. 

Huronia. fossil, 3 sp. 

Eudoceras./omZ, 12 sp. 
Gonioceras. 

Gonjphoceras. fossily 10 sp. Syn. apioceras, 
poterioceras. 

Oncoceras. fossily 3 sp. 

Phragraoceras./ossiZ, 8 sp. 

Crytoceras. fossil, 36 sp. Syn. campulites, 
aploceras. 

Gyroceras. fossily 17 sp. Syn. nautiloceras. 
Ascoceras./omZ, 7 sp. 

Family JII. AMMONTiiDfi. 

Genera. Goniatites./omZ, 150 sp. 

Bactrites. fossil, 2 sp. 
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Ceratites./os5i7, 26 sp. 

Ammonites, fossily 530 sp. 

Crioceras. fossil^ 9 sp. Syn, tropmum. 
Toxoceras./om7, 39 sp. 

Aucyloceras.38 sp. 

Scaphites./om7, 17 sp. 

Helicocenis./om7, 11 np. 

Turrilites.27 sp. 

Hamites./om7, 58 sp. 

Ptychoceras. fossil, 7 sp. 

Baculites./om7, 11 sp. 

CLASS II. GASTEROPODA. GASTE- 
ROPODS. 

ORDER L PROSOBRANCHIATA. 

SECTION A. SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
CARNIVOROUS GASTEROPODS. 

Family L Strombid^. Wing*shells. 
Genera, Strombua. Stromb, rec. 60 sp.fossily 
5 sp. 

Pter6ceras. Scorpion-shell, rec. 10 sp. fossil, 
100 sp. 

Roatellaria, Syn. fusus, rec. 5 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
Sah-genus ? Spi'iiigcra. fossil, 5 sp. 

Seraphs. (Tcrebellura), rec. 1 sp. fossil, 5 sp. 

Family II. Muricidje. 

Genera. Marcx. rec. 180 sp. fossil, 160 sp. 
Typhis. rec. 8 sp. fossil, 8 sp. 

Pisania. rec. 120 sp. also fossil, ? sp. 
Ranella. Frog-shell, rec. 50 sp. fossil, 23 sp. 
Triton, rec. 100 sp. fossil, 45 sp. 

Fasciolaria. rec. 16 i>p. fossil, 28 sp, 
Turbinolla. rec. 70 fip. fossil, 20 sp. 

8uh-genera. Cynodorita. 

Labirus. 

Lagena. 

Cancellaria. rec. 70 sp. fossil, 60 sp. 
Tricbotropis. rec. 8 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

Pyrula. Pig-shell, rec. 39 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Suh-genera, Fnlgur. 

Myristica. 

Fusus. Spindle-shell, rec. 100 sp. fossil, 
320 sp. 

Sub-genera, Trophon. rec. 14 sp. fossil. 

Clavella. rcc. 2 sp. also/oesi/. 
Cbrysodomus. rcc. 12 sp. also 
fossil. 

Pusionella. rec. 7 sp. also fossil. 

Family 111. Buccinid.®. 

Genera. Baccinum. Whelk, rec. 20 sp. 
fossil, 130 sp. 

Sub-genus. Cominella. 12 sp. 

Psendoliva. rec. 6 sp. fossil, 5 sp. 

? Anolax. rec. 26 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

? Halia. rec. and fossil. 

Terebra. Auger-shell, rec. 109 sp. fossil, 
24 sp. 
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Eburna* Ivory-shell, rec. 9 sp. 

Nassa. Dog-whelk, rec. 68 sp. fossil, 19 sp. 
Sub-genera. Cyllene. rec. and fossiU 
? Cyclonassa, rec. 

Phos, rec. 30 sp. 

? Riiigicula, rec. 4 sp. fossil, 9 sp. 

Purpura. Purple, rec. 140 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Sub-genus. Concbolepas. 

Cuma. 

Rapana. 

? Purpnrina. fossil, 9 sp. 

Monoceros. rec. 18 sp. Aho fossil. 
Pedicularia. rec. 1 sp. 

Ricinula. rcc. 25 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Planaxis. rec. 11 sp. also fossil. 

Magi I US. rec. 1 sp. ? 

Cassis. Helmet-shell, rec. 34 sp. fossil, 
36 sp. 

Oniscia. rec. G sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Cassidaria. rec 5 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 

Doliuni. The Tun, rec. 14 sp. fossil, 7 sp. 
Sub-genus. Malea. 

Harpa. Harp-shell, rec. 9 sp. fossil, 4. sp. 
Columbella. rec. 200 sp. fossil, 8 sp. 
Sub-genus. Columbollina. rec. ? and fossil, 

4 sp. 

Oliva. Olive, Rice-shell, rec. 117 sp. fossil, 
20 sp. 

Sub-genera. Olivella. recent. 

Scapbula. recent. 

Agaronia. recent. 

Anclllaria. rec. 23 sp. fossil, 21 sp. 

Family IV. Conid.®. Cones. 

Genera. Conus. Cone-shell, rec. 269 sp. fos* 
sil, 80 sp. 

Sub-genus. Conorbis, fossil. 

Cithara, rcc. 50 sp. 

Pleurotoraa. rec. 430 sp. fossil, 300 sp. 
Sub-genera. Drillia. 

Clavatula. 

Tomella. 

? Clionella. rec, 

Mangelia. rec. 

Bela. 

Defrancia. 

? Latjliesis. rec. 

Dapbnella. rec. and fossil. 
Family V, VOLUTIDJI. 

Genera. Voluta. Volute, rec. 70 sp. fossil, 
80 sp. 

Sub-genera. Volutilithes. rec. 1 sp. algo/cm7. 
Scaphella. rec. and fossil, 

Melo. rec. 8 sp. 

Cymha. Boat-shell, rec. 10 sp. 

Mitra. Mitre-shell- rec. 350 sp. fo6$tl,90 sp. 
Sub-genera. Imhricaria. 

Cylindra. 

Volvaria. fossil, 5 ? sp. 

Marginalia, rec. 90 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Sub-genera. Hyalina. rec. 
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" Family VL CYPKiEiD^. Cowries. 

Genera. Cypraea. Cowry, rec, 160 sp. fossil, 
78 sp. 

8ul-genera. Cyprovula. 

Luponia. 

Trivia, rec. 30 sp. 

Erato, rec. 8 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 

Ovulum. rec. 36 sp. fossil, 11 sp. 
Suh-gcnus. Calpurna. rec. 

SECTION B. HOLOSTOMATA. 
SEA-SNAILS. 

Family T. Naticid^e. 

Genera Nation, rec. 90 sp. fossil, 260 sp. 
Sub-genera. Naticopsis. fossil, 7 sp. 
Neverita. 

Liinatia. recent. 

Globulus, fossil. 

Pol in ices. 

Cerniria. 

Naticclla. fossil, 19 sp. 
Sigarctus, rec 26 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 
Suh-gcmis. Na^icina. rec. and fossil. 
Laniclbiria. rec. 6 f^p. fossil, 2 sp. 

Narica. rec. G sp. fossil, 4 sp. 

Velutina. rec. 4 fip, fossil, 3 sp. 

Sub-genus. Otina. recent. 

Family JI. Pyramidellida!:. 

Genera, Pyramid611a. rec. 11 sp. fossil, 12 sp. 
Odoafcomia. rec. ? sp. fossil, 16 sp. ? 
Cliemnitzia. rec. 4? sp./om7, 180 sp. 

Sub-genus. Enliniella. rec. 

Eolima. rec. 16 sp. fossil, 40 sp. 

Sub-genus. Niso, rec. 6 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Stylina. rec. 6 sp. 

Loxonema. fossil, 75 sp. 

Macroobeilns. fossil, 12 sp. 

? Adis. rec. and fossil ? sp. 

Family III. Cf/rithiad/E. Cerites. 
Genera. Ceritbinm. rec. 100 sp./om7,460 sp. 
Sub-genera. Khiuoclavis. 

Bitiium. rec. 

Tt ifori.s. rec. 30 sp. also fossil. 
Cerithiopsis. rec. 

Potamides. Fresh-water Cerites. rec. and 
fossil. 

Sub-genera. Cerithidea. rec. 

Terebi’alia. (Cerith, Tclesco- 
pium). rec. 

Pyrazus. rec. 

Lampania. rec. 

Nerinaea. fossil, 160 sp. 

Sub-genera. Nerinaea, 50 p. 

Nerinella. 

Trochalia. 

Ptygmatis. 

? Fastigiella. fossil. 
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Aporrhais. rec. 3 sp. fossil, 200 sp. 
Struthiolaria. rec. 5 sp. 

Family IV. MfiLANiADAi:. 

Genera. Melania, rec. 160 sp. fossil, 26 sp. 
Sub-genera. Melauatria, rec. and fossil. 
Vibex, rec. 

Ceripliasia. rec. 

Hemisinus, rec. 

'Melafusu.s. rec. 

Molafroma. rec. 

Aiiculotris. 

Amtdcola. 

? Chilostoma. fossil. 

Palndomus. rec. IG sp. 

Melanopsis. rec. 20 .sp. fossil, 26 sp. 
Sub-gciius. Pircna. rec. 4 sp. 

Family V. Turritellioa:. 

Genera. Turritella. rec. 60 Bp. fossil, 170 sp. 
Sub-genera. Proto. 

Mesalia. rec. and fossil. 

Casoura. rec. 2 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 
Vermetus.Wortn-shell.rec. al8o/ceei7,12 sp. 
? Sub-genus. Spiroglypbus. receyit. 

Siliquaria. rec. 7 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 

Scalaria. Wentle-trap, rec. lUQ sp. fossil, 
100 sp. 

Family VI. LiTORiNiDAO. 

Genera. Lltirina. Periwinkle, rec, 40 sp. 

fossil, 10 sp. 

Sub-genera. Tee (aria. rec. 

Modulus, rec. 

Fossarus. rec. also fossil, 3 sp. 
Risella. rec. 

Solarium. Stair-case shell, rec. 26 sp. fos- 
.sil, 66 sp. 

Sul)-ge7iera. Torini.a. rec. al.so fossil. 

Omalaxis. fos,nl, 6 sp. 

? Ofbis. fossil. 

? Phorus. Carrier-shell, rec. 9 sp. fossil, 
Lacuna, rec. al.o fos.nl, 1 sp. 16sp. 

? Litiopa. rec. also fossif 1 sp. 

Ri.ssoa. rec. 70 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 
Sub-genera. Kissnina. rec. also fossil, 10 sp. 
Hydrobia. fossil, 10 sp. 

Syncera. rec. 

Nematura. fossil. 

JelFreysia. rec. 2 sp. 

Skenea rec. ? sp. 

? Truncatolla. Looping-snail, rec. 51 sp. 

? Lithoglyphus. rec. ? sp. 

Family VII. Paludinid^e. 

Genera. Paludina. River-snail, rec. 60 sp, 
fossil, 50 sp. 

Sub-genus. Bithinia. rec. 

Ampullaria, Apple-snail, or idol-shell, rec. 

60 sp. 
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Sah-genera Pomus. 

Marisa 

Asolene, recent. 

Lanistes, recent. 

Meladomua. 

? Ampliibola, rec. 3 ap. 

Valvata. Valve-shell, reo. 6 sp. fossil^ 

91 sp. 

Family VIIT . Neritid^::. 

Genera. Nerita. Norite, rec. 110 sp. 

60 sp. 

Snh-genera. Neritoma. fossil. 

Noritopsis. rec. 1 20 sp. 

Veliitos./ o.9s?7. 

Pileolus./().5.9i7, 3 sp. ^ 

Neritiiia. Fresh-water nerite, rec. 76 sp. 

fossil. 20 sp. 

Navicella. rec. 18 sp. 

Family IX. Tqrbinid.e. 

Genera. Turbo. Top-shell, rec 60 sp, fossif 
360 sp. 

Phasiauella. Phojisaot-shell, t< 3C/. 25 
sp. fossil^ 70 sp. 

Impora-tor. roc 20 sp. 

Trochus. rec. 150 sp. fossil, 3(>0 sp. 
Suh-genera. Pyramis. rec. 

Glbbula. rec. 

Margai’ita. rec. 17 sp. 

Eleiichus. rec. 

Rotella. rec. 10 sp. 

Monodonia. roc. 10 sp. ? tiho fossil. 
Delphioula. roc. 20 sp. fossil. 30 sp. ? 
Suh-genera. liiotia. rec. 6 sp. also/am/. 

Colloiiia. rec. fossil. 
Cyclostreina. roc. 12 sp. also 
fossil. 

A3corbis. roc. ti\so fossil, o sp. 

Euomphalus. yc.s‘s?i, 80 sp. 

Snh-genus. Phaiierotiiius. fossil. 

Stoinatella. roc, 20 sp. 
t^uh-genus. Gena. roc. 16 sp. 

Broderipla. roc. 3 sp. 

Family X. Haliotidj!;. 

Genera. Ilaliotis. Ear-shell, rec. 75sp./om7, 

4 sp. 

Sub-genus. Deridobranchus, rec. 

Stomatia. roc.‘ 12 sp. fossil, 18 sp. 
Scissurella. rec. 6 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 
Pleurotomaria./o5st^ 400 sp. 

Sub-genus. Scalitos. fossil, 8 sp. 

Murebisonia. fossil, 50 sp. 

Ti’ocbotoma.10 sp. 

PCirrus. fossil, 2 sp. 
laathina. Violet-snail, roc. 6 sp. 

Family XL FissuBBLLiDiE. 

Genera. Fissnrella. Key-bole limpet, roc. 120 
sp. fossil, 25 ep. 
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Suh-genera. Pupillia. roc. 

Fissurellideea. roc. 3 sp. 
(Machrosohisma). roc. 

Lucapina. rec. 3 sp. 

Panctnrella. rec. 2 sp. also fossil. 

Rimiila. rec. also fossil, 8 sp. 

Einarginiila. rec. 26 sp. fossil, 40 Sp. 
Sub-genus. Hernitoma. 

Parmdphorus. rec. 10 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Family XIL CALYPTU^uDiE. Bonnet-limpets. 

Genera. Calyptrooa. Cup-and-sancer limpet 
rec. 50 sp. fossil, 30 sp 
Suh-genera. Crucibuliim. rec. 

Trochifa. roc. 

Crepidula. rec. 40 sp. fossil, 14 sp. 

Pileopsis. Bonnet limpet, rec. 7 sp. fossil, 

20 sp. 

Sub-genus. Amathina. 

Platyceras./o«^i7, 20’sp. 
Metoptoma. fossil, 7 sp. 

Hipponyx. rec. 10 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 
Sub-genus. Amalthea. reo. 

Family XIII. Patellid^. Limpets. 

Genera. Patella. Rock limpet, rec. 100 sp. 

fossil, 100 sp. 

Suh-genera. Nacella. rec. 

Seutellina. rec. 7 sp. 

Acinsoa. rec. 20 sp. 

Sub-genera. Lepeta. roc. 

Pilidiura. rec. 

Gadinia. rec. 8 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

? Siphonaria. roc. 30 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Family XlV. Dentaliad^e. Tooth-shells. 
Genera. Dentaliuni. roc. 30 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 

Family XV. Chiton iDiE. 

Genera. Chifon. rec. 200 up. fossil, 24 sp. 
Suh-genera. Chiton, roc. 

Tonlcia. rec. 

Acantbopleura. rec. 

Mopalia. roc. 

Katharina. rec. 

Cryptochiton. Saw-dust Chiton. 

rec. 

Acantbochites. roc. 

Chitonellus. rec. 10 sp. 
Grypho-chiton. rec. 
Helminthochiton. fossil, 

ORDER II. PULMONIFERA. 
SECTION A. IN-OPERCULATA. 
Family I. Helicid^. Land-snails. 
Genera. Helix, rec., including sub-genera, 
J ,200 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 
Sections; Acavus. H. bromostoma. 

Geotroebus (loncbostoma.) 
Polygyra. H. poly grata. 
Tridopsis. H. hirsnta. 

Carocolla. H. lapicida. 
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^vk»gene)'a. Anastoraa. H. globulosa. rec. 

4 sp. 

Hypostoma. rec. 

LychuuH./ o5si 7, 3 sp. 
Srreptaxis.H. ooiitusa. rec. 24 sp. 
Sagda. H. epistyliuni. rec. 3 sp. 
Proserpina (nitida), 6 sp. also 
fosnl. 

Helicella. H. cellaria, 90 sp- 
Stenopns (cruentatus). Fsyn. 
Nanina. Ariophanta. rec. 
70 sp. 

Yitrina. Glass-snail, Syn. Helicolimax. rec. 

64 sp. 

Sub-genera. Paudebardia. (Helioophanta). V. 

brevipea. rec. 3 sp. 
Simpulopais (sulcalosa). rec. 5sp. 
Snccinoa. Arnber-snaii. rec. 68 sp. also 

fossil. 

Sub-genus. Omalonyx. rec. 2 sp. 

Bulimus. 

Sections; Odontostomus (gargantuua), rec. 

13 sp. 

Pachyotis. 

Partula, rec. 52 sp. 

Gibbns (Lyonnetianus). rec. 2 sp. 
Bnlimulus. rec. 300 sp. 

Zua. 

Azeca. rec. 650 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Acbatina. Agate-shell, rec. 120 .sp. 

fossil, 14 sp. 

Sub-genera, Glandina. rec. 40 sp. 

Aohaticella. rec. 28 sp. 

Pupa. ()hrysalis-shell. rec. 160 sp. 
Sub-genus. Vertigo, rec. 12 sp. 

Cylindr411a. Cylinder-snail, rec. 50 sp. 
Balea. rec. 8 sp. Syn. Fusulus. 

Sub-genus, Megaspira. rec. 1 sp. fossil, 1 .sp. 
Tornatelliua. rec. 11 sp. Syn. Strobilus. 

Elasmatina. 

pHxillns. 

Clausilia. rec. 200 sp. fossil, 20 sp. Sy^i. 

Coclilodina. 

Family II. LiMACiDiE. Slugs. 

Genera. Limax. Slpg. rec. 22 sp. also fossil. 
Sub-genus. Geomalacus (maoulosus). rec. 

Incilaria. Syn. Meghimatiurn. rec. 

Sub-genus. Philomycus. rec. 

Avion. Land-sole. rec. 6 sp. also fossil. 

(Syn.) Limacella. 
Sub-genus. Plectrophorus. rec. 

Parmaoella. rec. 7 sp. Syn. ? Peltella, 
Te^tocelja. rec. 3 sp. 

Family III. Oncidiadj:. 

Gsnbba. rec. 16 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Bucluma^^ia. rec. 

Vaginulas. 6 sp. Syn, Veropicella. 
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Family IV. LiMN.®lDiE. 

Genera. LimnsBa. Pond-snail, rec. 50 sp.' 

‘ ‘ fossil, 70 sp. 

Sub-genus. Amphipeplea. rec. 

Chilinia. Chilian-snail. jSyw. Uonibeyo, rec. 

14sp./cm7, 1 sp. 
Physa. Syn. Bulin. Rivinola, Isidora, rec. 

20 sp. fossil, 14 sp. 
Ancylus, River-limpet, rec. 14 sp. fossil, 

8 sp. 

Sub-genera. Velletia (oblonga), (Acroluxus), 

• rec 3 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 

Latia (neritoiden). rec. 

Planorbis. Syn. Coret, rec, 60 sp. fossil, 

*60 sp. 

Family V. AuRicuLiD.®. 

Genera. Auricula. Syn. Cassidula. Marinula. 

Geovnla. rec. 50 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
Sub genera. Polydonta. rec. 20 sp. 

Pedipes. rec. also fossil, 5 sp. 
Conovulus. Syn. Melampus. Rhodostoma, 

rec. also fossil. 

Carychinrn. Syn. Auricella, rec. 3 sp. also 

fossil. 

SECTION B. OPERCULATA. 

Family VI. CvCLOSTOMiDiB. 

Genera. Cycles toraa. Syn. Leoiiia. Li tb id ion. 

rec. SO sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
Sub-genera. Otopoma (fbliaceum). rec. 15 sp. 

Choanopoma (lincina). rec 70 sp. 
Oisfcula (fascia), rec. 70 sp. 

Realia (hicrogiyphica). rec. 17 sp. 
Pomatias (rnaculatum). rec. 10 sp. 
? Ferussina. fossil, I sp. 

Cyclophorus. rec. 90 sp. 

Sub-genera. Pterocyclos (rupestris). rec. 16sp, 
Cyclotus (fuscescens). rec. 44 sp. 

also fossil. 

Leptopoma (perlucidum). rec. 

29 sp, 

Lomastoma (oylindraceum). rec. 

19 sp. also/(WM7. 
Craspedoporaa (laoidura). rec. 3 
sp. also fossil. 
Diplommatina (folliculus). rec. 

3 sp. 

Pupina- rec. 8 ap. 

Sub-genus. Khegostoma (nuiiezii). rec, 6 sp. 
Helicina. Syn. Oligyra. Pachytoma, Am- 
pulHna, Pitonillus. rec. 150 sp. 
Sub-genera. Lucidella (aureola), rec. 8 sp. 

Trochatella (pulchella;, rec.l7 sp. 
Alcadia. rec. 17 sp. 

Stoastoma. rec. 19 ap. 

Family VIL Acigulidj;. 

Genera, Aoiqula^ rep. 5 sp. 

Geomeiania. rec. 21 sp. 
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ORDER III, OPISTHO-BRANCHIATA. 
fcJECTION A. TECTI-BRANCHIATA. 

Family L ToaNATELLiDiE. 

Genera. Tornatella. Syn. Action. Dactylus. 

? Monoptygma. rec. 16 sp./omZ, 70 sp. 
Sitb-genera, Cylindrites. fossil. 

Acteonina. fossily 30 sp. 
Acteonella./om^, 11 sp. 

Acteon Cabanetiana. fossil. 

Cinulia. Syn. Avellaua aud Ringinella. 

fossily 20 sp. 

Ringioula. 

G lobiconcha./osst7, 6 sp. 

Varigera. fossil^ 8 sp. 

Tylostoma. fossil^ 4 sp. 

? Ptei-odonta. fossil, 8 sp, 

Tornatina. rec. 15 sp. 

Suh^genus. ? Yolvuleb. fossil. 

Family II. Bullid.®. 

Genera. Bulla. Babble-shell. Syn. Haminea 
(hydatis), rec. 50 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
Sub-genera. ? Cryptoptbalmus (smaragdi- 

nus). rec. 

Phaneropthalnius (Xanthouella). 

rec. 

Linl-eria (Glaucouella). rec. 

Acera. rec. 7 sp. 

Cylichiia. rec. 20 sp fossil, 5 sp. 
Araphisphyra. rec. 5 sp. Syn. Utriculus, 
Rhizorus. Diaphnna, 
Aplasfcram. Syn, Balluia. Hydatioa. Bulii- 
nula, rec. 10 sp. 

Scaphander, rec 5 sp fossil. 8 sp. 

Bulloea. rec. 10 sp. fossil. 

Sub-genus. Clielidonura.. rec. 

Doridium. Syn. Acera. Eidothea, Risso. 

rec. 

Gastropteron. rec. 

Sormetus Ada7isonii. 

Atlas (Peronii). 

Family III. Apr.YSiAn.®. 

Genera. Aplysia. Sea Hare. rec. 40 sp. also 
fossil. 

Sub-genus. Aclesia. rec. 

Dolabella. rec. 12 sp. 

Notarchus. rec. 4 sp. 

Icarus. Syn. Lophocercus. rec. 

Lobiger. rec. 

Family IV. Pleubobranchidje. 

Genera. Pleurobranchus. Syn. Berthella. 
Oscanius. rec. 20 sp. 

? Pleurobranchesa, rec. 
Posterobranchsea. rec. 

Runcina. Syn, Pelta, rec. 

Umbrella. Chinese-umbrella shell. Syn. 

Acardo. Gastroplax, rec. 3 sp. fossilyZ sp. 
Tylodiua. rec. 3 sp, 
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Family V. Phyllidiad^:. 

Genera. Phyllidia, rec, 4 sp. 

Diphyllidia. Syn. Pleurophyllidia. 

Linguella, rec. 4 sp. 

SECTION B. NUDIBRANCHIATA. 
Family VI. Doiupji. Sea-lemons. 

Genera. Doris, recent. 

Sub-genus. Oiicidoris. rec. 

Goiiiodoris. rec. 2 sp. 

Triopa. Syn. Psiloceros. rec. 

.i^Egirus. rec. 2 sp. 

Thecacera. rec. 2 sp. 

Polvcera. rec. 5 sp. 

Idaiia. Syn. Eaplocamus. Peplidiam (Ma- 
derse), rec. 4 sp. 

Ancula. rec. 

Ceratostoina. rec. 

Family VII. TRiTONlADiE. 

Genera. Tritouia. rec. 

Scyllsea. rec. 

Tethys. rec. I sp. 

? Bornella. rec. 2 sp. 

? Uendronotus. rec. 

? Dot-o. rec. 

? Meliboea. rec. 

? Lomanotus. rec. 

Family VIII. ./Eolid.®. 

Genera, u^olis. rec. 33 sp. S^jn. Psiloceros, 
Eubrauchus. Amphorina. 
Sub-genera. Flabellina. rec. 

Cavoliua. rec. , 

Tergipes. rec. 

Glaucus. Syn. Laniogerus. Pleuropus, rec. 

esp. 

Fiona, rec. 

Embletonia. rec. 2 sp. Syn. Pterochilus. 

Cloelia. Calliopcea. (bellula). rec. 
Proctonotus. rec. Syn. Veuilia. Zephrina. 
Antiopa. rec. Syn. Janus. 

Herinaea. rec. 

Aldei'ia. rec. 

Stiliger (ornatus). recent. 

Family IX. Phyllirhoid®. 

Genus. Phyllirhoe. Syn. Eurydice, rec. 6 sp. 
Family. X. Elysiad®. 

Genera. Elysia. Syn. Acteeon, rec. 

Acteouia. rec. 

Cenia. rec. 

I Limaponti^. rec. Syn. Chaltdis. 

Pontolimax. 

ORDER IV. NUCLEOBRANOHIATA. 
Family 1. FlKOLiu®. 

Genera. Firola. Syn. Pterotrachiea, rec. 8 sp* 
Sub-genus. Piroloides. (.Cerophora), rec. 6 sp. 
Cariaaria, ree. 6 sp. fossil, I sp. 

Cardiapoda. Syn. Carinaroides, rec, 5 sp^ 
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Family TL Atlantidj:. 

Genktia. Atlanta. Syn. Steira, rec. 15 sp. 
Suh-genu8. Oxygyrus, rec. 

Porcellia. fussily 10 sp. 

Bellerophon. !Syn> Euphemus, fossil^ 70 sp. 

Bellero])hina. fossil. 

Cyrtolites. fossil y 13 sp. 

? Fcculiomphalus, fossil. 

Maclurea. fussily 5 sp. 

CLASS III. PTEROPODA. 
SECTION A. THECOSOIVIATA. 

Family 1. HYALEiDiE. 

Genera. Hy^ea. Syn. Cavolina, rec. 10 sp. 

fitssily 5 sp. 

Cleodora. Syn. Clio, rec. P2 sp. also 

fossil. 

Snh-geMus. Cresois. rec. 5 sp. 

Cuvieria. rec. 4 sp. fmily 1 sp. 

Theca, fossil, 6 sp. Syn. Cresois. PugiuTw 

cuius. 

Pterotheca. fossil, 3 sp. 

? Couularia. fossil, 15 sp. 

Suh-geuus, Colooprion. fossil. 

Eurybia. rec. 8 sp. 

SuFgenus. Psyche, rec. 1 sp. 

Cynibulia. rec. 3 sp. 

Tiedemannia. rec. 2 sp. 

Family II. Llmacinid;?*:. 

Gf-NERa. Liinacina. Sy}t. Spiratella, rec. 2 sp, 
Spirialis. Syw. Hefcorofusu.'5,rcc.l2 sp 
? Cheletropis. Syn. Sinusigera, rec. 
Macgillivrayia. rec. 2 sp. 2 sp. 

SECTION B. GYMNOSOMATA, 

Family HI. Clud^e. 

Genera. Clio. Syn. Cliono, rec. 4 sp. 
Snh^genns. ? Cliodita. rec. 3 sp. 

Pneumoderraon. rec. 4 .sp. 

Snh-geyitts. ? Spongiobrancliaaa. rec. 2 sp. 

? Pelagia, rec. 

Cymodocca. rec. 1 sp. 

CLASS IV. BRACHIOPODA. 

Family I. Terebratulida’. 

Genera. Terebratula. Lamp-shell, rec. 1 sp. 
fussily loo sp. Syn, Lainpas. Gryphus. 
Bpithyris. 

Suh^genera. Terebratulina. rec. 1 sp. fossil, 
20 sp. 

Waldheimia (australis), rec. 9 
sp. fossil, 60 sp. 

Eudesia (cardium). rcc. 1 sp. 
fossil, 6 sp. 

Terebratella. red. exoludiug sub-genera 16 sp. 
fossil 10 sp. 
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I Suh-genera Trigonosemus. Syn. Delthyrida^a 
(pectinifoiunis). Fissirostra,/om7, 5 sp. 

Lyi’a, Syn. Terebrirostra. Rhyn- 
cliora, fossil, 4 sp. ^ 

Magrts (pumila), rec. 1 sp. fossil, 
2 sp. 

Bouchardia. (tulipa). rec. 
Morrisia. rec. 2 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 
Krauflsia. (rubra), rec. 6 sp. 

? Megerlia. rec. 2 sp. 

? Kitigena. 

? Lsrnetiia. (pcctuncnlus)./om7. 

? Walrouia. (Valencieiinei). rec. 
Argiope. Syn. Megathyris, rec. 4 sp. fossil, 
5 sp. 

Thecidinm. rec. 1 sp. fossil, 27 sp. 

? Siringocepbalus. 

Family II. Spiriferid^. 

Genera. Si)irit6ra. Syn. Trigonotreta. Cho- 
ristites. Delthyris. Martinia, fossil, 200 sp. 
Suh-genera. Spiriferina. /o55i7, 6 sp. 

Cyrtia. /ossi7, 7 sp. 

Athyris. Syn. Spirigera. Cleiothyris, fossil, 
20 sp. 

^nh^genns ? Merhia. fossil, 

Retzia. fossil, 20 sp. 

Uucitos, fossil. 

Family III. Rhynchonelliba’. 
Genera. RhynchonelUi. Syn. Jiypothyris. 
Hemitliyi'is, Acanthothyris. Cyclothyris. 
Trigonella. rec. 2 sp. fossil, 250 sp. 
Sul-genera. ? Porambonites./o6’6f/7, 4 sp. 

Carnarophoria. fossil, 9 sp. 
Pentaraerns. Syn. Gy pi din. fos.nl, 20 sp. 
Atrvpa. Syn. Cleiothyris. Hipparionyx. fossil, 
15 sp. 

Family IV. O RTii i Da . 

Genera. Orthls. Syn. Dicselosia (biloba). 
Platystropbia (biforata). Gonambonites 
(inflexa). Orthambonites (calligratnma), 
fossil, 100 sp. 

? Snh-genns. Oi tbisina. Syn. Pronites, fossil. 
Strophomena, Syn. Leptsona (depressa), Lep- 
tagonia. Entoletes,/o5«/7, 100 sp. 
Suh-genera ? Lef)b 80 na. fossil. 

Koninckia, Syn. Producta,/<?m7. 
Davidsonia. fossil. 

? Calcoola. fossil. 

Family V. Productida. 

Genera. Producta./om7, 60 sp. 

Suh-genus, Aulosteges, fossil. 

Strophalosia. Syn. Orthothrix, fossil, 8 sp, 
Chouetes. fossil, 24 sp. 

Family VI. Ceaniadje. 

Genus. Crania. Syn. Criopus. Orbicula, rec. 
5 ap. fossil, 28 sp. 
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Family VII. Discinid*®. 

Gknera. Dificina. Syn. Orbicula. Orbicu- 
laidea, rec. 7 s'p. fossil, 29 sp. 

Suh-genus. Tremntis. 14 sp, 

Siplionotreta./ o.ssj 7, 6 sp. 

Suh-gemis. ? Acrotreta (bub-conica\ 

Family VIII. LingulidvE. 

Genera. Lingula, tgc. 7 f=,p. fossil, o4 sp. 

Oholus. Syn. Uiigala. Aulonotreta. fossil, 
6 sp. 

CLASS V. CONCHIFERA. 

SECTION A. ASIPIIONIDA, without 
respiratory siphons. 

Family I. Ostreid^e. 

Genera. Ostrea. Oy.ster. Syn. Amphidonta 
nnd Pycnodoiita. Poloris, rec. 60 sp. fossil, 
200 sp. 

Snh-genera, GrypheGn. fossil 30 sp. 

Exogyra [corneafos.siI, 40 sp. 

Anomia. Syn. Fenestrella. Cepa. Acnigrnn, 
rec. 20 sp. fossil, 80 .sp. 

Suh-geJiera. Placunomia. Syn. Pododesmus, 
rec. 12 sp. 

Limanomia, fossil, 4 sp. 

Placuna. Window-shell, rec. 4 sp. 

Suh~gencra. Cavo\ia. fossil, o sp. Syn. Hemi- 
placuna. 

Plaonnop.sis. fossil, 4 sp. 

Pecten. Syn. Argus. Discites. Amusium, 
rec. 120 sp. fossil, 450 sp. 

Lima. Syn. Plagiostoma. rec. I 

Suh^genera. Limatula. rec. 8 sp. also fossil. 

, Liina3a. rec. 20 sp. .fossil. 200 sp. 

Spondylus. Thorny-oyster. Sy7i. DiaiMihc- 
ra. Podopsi^. Pachytes, rec. SO sp. fossil, 
45 sp. 

Suh-genns. Pedum, recent. 

J^licatula. rec. 6 sp. fossil, 40 sp. 

Family IT. Avicuijdte. 

Genera. Avicula. rec. 25 sp. fo.ssil, 300 sp. 

Suh-genera. Meleagrina. Pearl-oyster, rec. 3 
varieties. 

Malleus. Hammer-oyster, rec. 6 
sp. 

Vulsella. Syn. Reniella, rec. 3 sp. 

fossil, 4 sp, 

Pteroperna, fossil, 3 sp. 

? Aucella. fossil. 

Arabonychia. fossil, 12 sp. 

? Cardiola./om7, 17 sp. 

? Enryde.sma. rec. andi fossil. 
Pterinea.25 sp. 

Monotis, fossil. , 

Halobia. Syn. ? (salinarum), 
fossil* 

Posidonomya. Syn. Posidonia. Poseidon,/o5- 
sil, 60 sp. I 
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! ? Aviculo-pccten./Wc7. 

Gervillia. fos.s'il, SO sp. 

Snb-gemis Bokewellia.5 sp. 

Perna. Syn. Melina. Lsognomon. Pedalion, 
rec. 1 6 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Suh-genera. Crenatula. rec. 5 sp. 

PIvpotrema. fossil. 

Inoceramus. Sijr... Catillus,/’o.<f«t7, 40 sp. 
Pinna, rec. .30 s^p. fossil. 50'sp. 

SuFgenns. Trichites. fossil, 5 sp. 

Family III. MYTfrni)^. Mussels. 

Genera. Mytilus, Sea-Mussel, rec. 50 sp. 

fossil, 80 sp. 

? Myalina. fossil, 6 sp. 

Modiola. Horse-mussel, rec. ^0 ap. 

fossil, 13(» sp. 

Suh-genera. Lithodomu.s. rec. 12 np. fossil 16, 

sp. 

Crenella. recent arid fossil. 
lilodiolarca. rec. 

? Mytiliriieria. rex. 

Modiolop.sis (mytiloides). fossil. 
? Orthonotus (pholadis). fossil. 
Dreissena. Syn. Mytiloraya. Congeria. 

Tichogonia, fossil, 10 sp. 

Family TV. ARCADiE. 

Genera, Area. rec. 130 ^p. fossil, 200 sp. 

Cucnlloea. rec. 1 sp. fossil, lOOsp. 
Sub-genus. Macrodon fossil. 

Pectiineulu.s. rec. 50 .sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
Limopsis. rcc. 1 .sp. fossil, ) 7 sp. 

Nucula. rcc. 70 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 
Suh-genera. Nuculiua. fossil. 

? Stalagmium.i5?/rt.Myoparo fossil, 
Lsoarca, fossil, 14 sp. 

Sub-geyius. Cueullella. fossil. 

Lcda. Syn. Lembulu.s, rec. 30 sp. fossil^ 

110 sp. 

Suh-genns. Yoldia. rec. also fossil. 

Solenella. Syn. Malle tin., Ctenoconcha. 

Neilo, rec. 2 sp. fos,sil, I ap. 

? Solemya. Syn. Solenomj’a, rec. 4 sp. fos* 

sil, 4 sp^ 

Family V. TRiGONiADjE. 

Genera. Trigonia. Syn. Lyriodon, rec. 3 ap* 

fossil, 100 ap* 
Myophoria. Syn. Cryptinn, fossil^ 

13 ap. 

Axinus. Syn. Schizodus./<9mZ,20 sp. 
Lyrodesma. Syn. Actinodonta, /oa- 
sil, 3 sp. 

Family VI. Unionidj:. Naides. 

Genera. U»io. River-mussel, rec, 260 sp./o5- 

sil, 50 sp. 

StiFgenei'a. Monocondylaoa. rec. 6 sp. 

Hyria. rec. 4sp. 
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Casta!ia. Syn, Tefraplodon, rec. 

Anodon. Swan-mussel, rec. SOsp. fossil,5 sp. 
Iridina. Syn. Mu tela. Spatha, rec. 6 sp. 
Mycetopus. rec. 3 sp. 
jdEtheria. rec. 

Mulleria. Syn. Acostroa (Guaduasana), rec. 

SECTION B. SIPHONIDA. with respira- 
tory siphons. 

a Siphons short, pallial line simple. 
Family VIL Chamid^. 

Geneva. Chama. Syn. Arcinella, rec. -*>0 sp- 

fossil, 30 sp- 

Snh-yenns ? Monopleura, fossil, 9 sp. 

Diceras. fossil, 5 sp. 

Requienia./oseiZ, 7 sp. 

Family VIII. Hippurhid^. 

Genera. Hippurites. /oee/7, 16 sp. 

Radiolites. Syn. SphsDrulites, fo8.sil, 

42 sp. 

Suh-gemis ? Bi-radiolites. fossil, 5 sp. 
Caprinella. Syn. Caprinula, fossil, 6 sp. 
Oaprina. Syn. Plagioptychus, fossil, 5 sp. 
Caprotina. fossil, 4 sp. 

Family IX. THioACNiBiE. 

Genera. Tridacna. Ctam-shell, rec. 6 sp. fos- 

sil, 1 sp. 

Snh^genus. Hippopus. rec. 

Family X. Cardiad/E. 

Genera. Cardium. Cockle. Syn. Papyridea, 
rec. 200 sp. fossil, 2 70 sp. 
Sub-genera. Hemicardium. 

Lithocardinm. fossil. 

Sorripes. rec. fossil. 

Adacna. rec, 8 sp. 

Conocardium. Syn. Lydias. Plcnroi’hyn- 
chns. Lunulo-cardium,/oesiZ, 30 sp. 

Family XL LuciNiPiE. 

Genera. Lncina. rec. 70 fossil, 200 sp. 
Sub-genus, Cryptodon. rec. also fossil. 

Oorbis. Syn. Fimbria. Idotsea, rec. 2 sp. 

fossil, 80 sp. 

Snh-genera. Spheera. fossil. 

? Unicardium./omZ, 40 sp. 

? Tancredia. iSt/w. Hettangia, fossil, 11 sp. 
Biplodonta. Syn, Sphserella, rec. 12 sp. 

also fossil. 

Sub^enera, ? Scacchia. rec. 2 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

? Cyamium. rec. 

Ungulina. rec. 4 sp. 

Keliia. Syn. Lasea. Cycladina. Bornia. 

Brycina, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
Suh-genefa. Turtonia. recent. 

Pythioa. rec. 2 sp. also fossil. 
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Montacuta. rec. 3 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 

Lepton. Syn. T Solecardia (ebumea), rec. 

3 sp. el&Q fossil. 

Galeomma, rec. 3 sp. also fossil. 

Family XIL Cycladidj). 

Genera. Cyclas. Syn. Spheerium. Pisum. 

Musculium, rec. 30 sp. fossil, 35 .sp. 
Sub-genus. Pisidium. rec. 

Cyrena. rec. 25 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 

? Cyrenoides. Syn. Cyrenella, rec. 1 sp. 

Family XIII. CypRiNiUiE. 

Genera. Cyprina. Syn. Arctics, recent also 

fossil, 90 .sp. 

Circe, rec. 37 sp. 

Astarte. Syn. Crassina. Tridonta. 
Goodallia, rec. 14 sp. fossil, 200 sp. 
Sub-genus? Digitaria. rec. ? also/o««/7. 
Craasatella. Syn. Pfcychomya. Paphis, rec. 

30 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 
Isocardia. Heart-cockle. Syn. Glossus. Bu- 
cardium. Pecchiolia, rec. 5 ep. fossil, 

70 sp. 

Cypricardia. Syn. Trapezium. Libitina, rec. 

13 &p. fossil, 60 sp. 

Sub-genera. ? Coralliophaga. rec. 2 sp. 

? Cypvicardites. fossil. 
Pleurophorus. Syn. Cleidophorus. Unioni- 
tea. Meeonia./ceeiZ. 
? Cardilia. ^yn. Hemicyclonosta rec. 2 sp. 

fossil, 2 sp. 

Megalodon. fossil, 14 sp. 

Suh-yenera ? Go^dfussia. fossil. 

Megaloma. fossil. 

Pacbydomus. Syn. Astartila. ? Cleobis. ? 

Pyramus. Notomja, fossil, 5 sp. 
Pachyrisma. fossil. 

Opis. fossil, 42 sp. 

Cardinia. Syn. Tbalassides. Sinemuria. 
Pachyodon. Pronoe, fossil, 20 sp. 
Sub-genus. Anbhrocosia. fossil, 40 sp. 

? Myoconcha. fossil, 26 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Hippopodium fossil. 

Cardita. Sqpt. Mytilicardia and Cardiocar- 
dita. Arcinella. rec. 60 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 
Suh-g&nus. Venericardia. recent. 

? Verticordia. Syn. Hippagus, rec. 2 sp. 

fossil, 2 sp. 

SECTION B. SINU PALLIALA. 
Respiratoy Siphons long ; pallial line sinu- 
ated. 

Family XIV. Venbridji. 

GeNeRA. Venus, rec. 176 sp. fossil, 160 sp. 

? Vulupia mgosa./oaetZ, 

Sazidomns Nnttali. rec. 8 sp. 
Cythenea. Meretriz. Dione, rec. 113 
sp. fossil, 80 sp. 
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Moroe. Syn, Ciineus. Sanetf.a, rec. 10 sp. 
Trigona. rec. 28 sp. also/omZ. 

Suh-genu8. Grateloupia. fossil^ 4 sp. 

Artemis.S'yyi.Dosinia, rec. 85 sp. fos-sll^S sp. 

Suh~genera. Cyclina. rec. 10 sp. fossil^ 1 sp. 
Cletneutia. rec. 3 sp, 

Lucinopsis. Syn. Dosinia. Mysia. Cyclina, 
rc-c. sp. fossU, 3 sp. 
Tapes. Sy^'i'- Paphia. Pullastra, rcc. 78 sp. 

al so/oss'iZ. 

Venerupis. 8yu. Gastrana, rec. 19 sp. also- 

fossil. 

Petricola. Stjn. Rnpellaria. Clioristodon 
Naranio. m;. 30 fossif 12 sp. 
Glaucomya. Syn. Glaucoiionie, rec. 11 sp. 

Family XV. Mactrtd^. 

Genera. Mactra. Syn. Trigonella. Scbizo- 
desma. Spisnla. Mnlinia, 
rec. 60 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Snh-genns. Sowerbya. fossil. 

Guatliodon. Syn. Rangia, rec. 1 sp. fos.sil, 

1 sp. 

Lutraria.OHer’s-shelljre^/.lS Bp. fossil,\0 sp. 
Anatinella. 3 sp. 

Family XVI. TELLiNiDJii. The Tellens. 

Genera. TelHna. Tellen. Syn. Peronsoa. Phyl- 
loda. Omala. Psammotea. Arco- 
pagia, rec. 200 sp. fossil, \ 30 sp. 
Diodonta. Syn. Fnigilia, rec. 3 sp. also 

fossil. 

Capsula. Syn. Capsa, rec. ii\BO fossil. 4 sp. 
Psarumobia. Sunset-shell. ^'yM.PsaFiiniotea. 

Psauiinocola. Gai’i, rec. 40 sp. 

fossil. 24 sp. 

Sanguinolaria. rec. 20 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Semeie. Syn. Ampbidesma. rec. 40 sp. 

fossil, 10 sp. 

Snh-genera. Cumingia. rec. 10 sp. f\\Bo fo.ssll. 

Syndosinya,. rec. also fossil, 6 sp. 
Scrobicularia. rec. also/W/Z. 
Mes()dc.snia. Syn. Pryx. Paydiia. Krycina. 

Douiicille, rec. 20 sp fossil, 7 sp. 

Suh-genm. Anapa. 

Prvilia. Lentil-sbell, rec. 

Donax. Wedge-shell. Syn. Chione. 

Cnneup. Capisterinm. Latona. 
and Hecuba. Egeria, rec. 45 
Bp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Suh-genera. ? Ampbicbaena. recent. 

Ipbigenia. recM 4 sp, 

? Isodonta. recent 

Galatea, Syn. Egeria. Potamophila. Mega- 
desma, rec. 2 or 7 sp. ? | 
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Family XV/1. SoLKmvJE. 

Genera. Solen. Razor-fish. Syti. Hypogaea 
Vagina. Ensis. Ensatella, rec. 

25 sp. fossil, 10 sp., 

Cultellns. rec. 4 sp. 

Suh-genem. Ceratisolen. recewZ 1 sp. fossil, 

1 sp. 

Machaera. recent also fo.ssil, 4 sp. 
Solecurtu.s. Sjpi. Psammoselon. Madia. 

Siliquaria, rec. 25 sp. fossil, 80 sp. 
Snh-genus. Novaculina. 

Fam lly XVIII. M VA c iD^. 

Genera. Mya. Gaper, rec. 10 sp, also fossil. 
(>orbula. Syn. Erodona. Agina. rec. 50 
sp. fossil, 90 sp. 
Snh-genera. Potamomya. recevt. 

8phenia. recent qXbo fossil. 

Nesera. Syn. Cnspidaria, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 

6 sp. 

Thetis. Syn. E^oromya. Embla. Inoceramus. 

( orbula, rec. 6 Bp. fossil, 7 sp. 
Panopcea. Syn. ? Pachyinya, rec. 6 sp. 

fossil, 140 sp. 

Saxicava. Syn. Byssomya. Rhomboides. 

Hiatella. BiaphoUus, rec. idao fossil. 
Glycimeris. Syn. Cyitodaria, rec. a\&o fossil. 

Family XIX. Anatinida\ 

Genera. Aiiatiria,. Ban tern-sJiell. Syn. Later- 
nulii. Aufiscalpinm. Osteodesma. Cyatho- 
donta, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 
Snh-genera. Periploma, recent. 

Co(iblodesma. rec, 2sp. also fossil, 
Cerconaya./o56‘iZ, 12 sp. 

Tbracia. Syn, Odoucinetus. Corimya. 

Rupicola, rec. 10 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Pboladoniya. rec. also fossil, 150 sp. 
Snb-gcwns. ? Homoinya. fossil, 6 sp. 

Myacites. Syn. Myopsis. Pleuromya. Arco- 
mya. Mactromya. Anoplomya, 
fossil, 50 sp. 

Snh-genera ? Goniomya. fossil, 30 sp. 

T el I i n omy a. fossil. 

? Grammysia. fossil, 

? Sedgwickia./e5*‘ZZ. 

Ceromya. fossil 14 sp. 

Snh-genus? GreBB\ya.fossil, 17 sp. 

? Cardi? Cardiomorp]ia./o.9.9/Z,38 sp. 
Edmondia. Syn. Allorisma. Sanguinolites, 

fossil, 4 8p. 

Lyonsia. Syn. llagdala. Myafcella. Pan- 
dorina, rec, 9 Bp. fossil, 100 sp. 

Snh-genus. ? Entodesma. 

Pandora, rec. 1 3 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 

Myadora. rec. 10 sp. 

Myocharna. rec. 3 sp. 

Cbamostrea. Syn. CleidotboBrns rec. 1 sp. 
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Family A'X GASiROCH^f^Nir*;!-:. 
Genera. Gastrochoena. rec. 10 2Q sp. 

Suh-genus. Ch^ena. rec. also fossil. 

GJavagella. recent q\bo fossil, 13 sp. 
Aspergilluili. Watcriug-pot shell. Syn. 

Clepsydar rec. 4 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

Family XXL Pholadid.®. 

Genera. Pholas. Piddock, rec, 25 sp. fossil 

25 sp. 

Pholadidea. rec. 6 sp. 

Sub-genera, Martesia. rec. 10 sp. also fossil. 

Jouannetia, rec, 3 sp. also fossil. 
Parapholas. rec. 4 sp. 

Xylophaga. rec. 2 sp. 

Teredo. Syn. Septaria, rec. 14 sp. fossil, 

, 24 sp. 

Snh-genus. Teredina fossil. 

CLASS VI. TUNICATA. TUNICARIE3. 

Far)iiln J. Ascidiad^. 

Genera. Molgula. recent. 

Cynthia.rccew^. 

Pelonaea. recent. 

Chelyosraa. recent. 

Boltenia. recent. 


Family It Clavellinidac. 

Genera. Clavellina. recent. 

Perophora. recent. 

Family III. BoTRYLLiDiE. 

Genera. Botryllus. recent. 

Botrylloides. 

Didemnium. recent. 

Eaccfilium. recent. 

Distomas, recent. 

Diazona. recent. 

Aplidium. recent. 

Polyclinum. recent. 

ParasOidium. recent. 

Armoroecium. recent. 

Synoecium. recent. 

Sigillina. recent. 

Family IV. Pyrosomid^. 

Genus. Pyrosoma. recent. 

Family V. Salpid^. '; 

Genera. Salpa. recent. 

Doliolum. recent. 

AppendicUlaria. recent. 

Of the genera aod species of shells discover¬ 
ed in the black clay underlying Madras, the 
chief are:— 


Rotella, 2 species, 
Kanella tnberciilata, 
Cerithium raicroptera, 
Cerithium palustre, 
Cerithium telescopium, 
Turritella, species, 
Natica, species, 

Natica mamilla, 


I Natica helvacea, 

I Natica maculosa, 
Purpura, species. 
Purpura carinifera, 
Oliva utriculuB, 
Oliva irisana, 

Nassa creuiilata, 
Nassa, clatbrata, 


, Nassa 2 specie.^, 
Nassa jju'ksonianum, 
Nassa thirsites, 
Kburiia spirata, 
Bullia vittata, 
Ampnllaria gtobosa, 
Solarium, 

Venus, 

Tapes, 

Tellina, 

Area, 2 species, 

Area disparilis, 

Area fcranosa, 
Anomia. 

Ostrea, 1 species. 
Ostrea, sjj. 


I Ostrea, species. 
Ostrea, sp. 
Artemis 2 .sp. 
Cardita, sp. 
Placuna, 

Venus, 

Tapes ramosa, 

Donax scortum, 
'Mactra, 

Meroe, 2 .species. 
Gytherea, .sp. 
Sanguinolaria (liphoa, 
Tellina, species. 
Nucula, sp. 

Pul lustra, 

Balanus: 


There appear amongst them many speci¬ 
mens of the ordinary Placuna placenta and 
other recent shells vs^hich would indicate their 
age to be that of Professor Ly ell’s post pliocene 
series in hi.s post tertiary group. P. placenta 
does not now ocenr in any part of the seas 
near the Western Peninsula of India but 
is still found near Singapore. 

The truncated molluscs are not known to 
be of any direct use to man, but they are in¬ 
teresting to the physiologist from the fact 
that they secrete a woody substance for their 
shells. So long as naturalists classified 
the mollu.sca, by the appearance of their 
shells, this branch of natural history was 
known as concholgy, and two great divisions 
were the bivalve and univalve shells, Bra- 
chiopoda and Lamelli-branchiata shells, 
Gasteropoda, Pteropoda and Cephalopoda. 

All shells consist of two layers,an upper or 
outer which is rough, and more or less deve¬ 
loped and an inner layer, called nacre, which 
is smooth. The nacre consists of a series of 
delicate layers one over tb'e other in an 
imbricated manner with their edges present¬ 
ing a series of lines with waved edges. Tlie 
brilliancy of the colours reflected from this 
iridescent surface depends on,the thinness of 
the lamina) or layers of the nacre ; where 
the layers are thick, like those in the 
oyster, only a dull white appearance is pre¬ 
sented, but, as in the ear-sliell and motli^r 
of pearl shell, the iridescent colours reflected 
from the thin layers are beautiful, they 
are used for the ornamentation of papier- 
mache work and for other ornamental pur¬ 
poses. As seen in cabinets, the outer rough 
layer is always removed and the hard layer 
below polished. The beautiful pearl, so 
largely used for ornament,the name of which 
is synonotnous with purity, is the produce 
of various species of molluscs. The nacre 
is secreted by a part of the mollusc 
known as the mantle, and a pearl is the re¬ 
sult of the nacreous matter being secreted 
by the mantle around some nucleus lying 
! loose in the body of the shell, gene- 
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rally a grain of sand or some loose particle 
of nacre. The largest pearls are obtaifi- 
ed near Ceylon, in the Persian Gulf, 
and on the coast of Arabia, from the pearl 
oyster, the Avicula margaritifera, in eastern 
seas, and tlie Unio mai-garitifora of Britain. 
The shells are opened and the pearls picked 
out and the shells are used for their nacre 
which is called mother o’pearl, almost as 
valuable as the pearl being, with that of the 
Haliotis splendcns, extensively employed in 
oruameiibiug papier-mache work. 

Cameo ornaments are obtained by 
carving shells ; tliey are used as brooches, 
])ins, bracelets, &c., and the most beauti¬ 
ful are cut on a large species of Cassis, 
(C.rufa known as the Hulls-rnoutb and found 
in the Mediterranean ; but any shell can be 
made into a Cameo, the term meaning any 
small carving on a solid purpo.so. Tlie win¬ 
dow shell, Plaouna placcnt;i, is at present 
living in the China sea, but is found fossil, 
in great abundance, all around the coasts of 
India from Sind to Singapore and in the 
peninsula qf India and Cliina is largely used 
us a substitute for window glass. Tlie 
mussel, the oyster, the wbelk are largely 
used as food and the fibres of the Pinna 
shell, the substance by which molluscs 
attach themselves to rocks, is woven into 
a cloth. The great Tridacna shell, Tr. gigas, 
found in the Archipelago and S. Pacific 
ocean, is a marvel to behold,— a pair of them 
weighing Ib.s./jOO and tlie animal within lb.s.20 
The cowrie shell, Cypriea inoneta, is largely 
used as a money in Africa, Arabia, the South 
of Pensia, Briti.sli India and the Archipelago, 
and also used to ornament saddlery and liar- i 
ness. The famous Tyrian purple is said tohave 
been obtained from a whelk on tlie shores of 
the Mediterranean. Tlie chaiik shell of the 
Indian ocean and Bay of Bengal, Turbinella 
pyrum, was long the war trumpet of the 
In’ndoo races, is seen represented iif the hand 
of their deity,Vishnu and other of their gods, 
is .still u.sed as a trumpet and is cut into 
armlets and anklets, ofr-en of several hun¬ 
dred rupees of value More tlian 300,000 of 
tfiese shells are annually exported from Cey¬ 
lon. The veneration paid all over India to 
the large chanks, especially those with the 
spiral line and mouth turned to the left, is 
great and reminds us of the music of Triton. 
They are cut into necklaces called Krantha 
and are used for beetling fine cloths. Other 
shells,species of the genera Trochus and Pha- 
sianella are used as beads. The beautiful 
paper Nautilus, Argonauta argo, is admired 
by all who see it for its graceful form, deli¬ 
cate structure and pure colour. The cuttle 
fish, of the genera Loligopsia and tSepia, has 
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no outer shell, but instead, it carries in the 
skin of its back a hard oVal mass called puttie 
fish bone which, throughout 
largely used by painters as a 
terial.The cuttle fi.sh has also 
which is filled with a dark 
stance,hence called the ink bag ;theiiqWHB 
poured out and manufactured into the dark 
pigment n.scd by artists under the name of 
Sepia. Ifeides the whelks, the oysters, 
and the mussell scallop, Pecten raaximusare 
served np broiled ; also the razor fish, (Soleu 
maxirnus^, the cockle (Cardium edule) the 
limpet (patella vulgaris) the jelly fish, the 
cuttle fish are all eaten. 

Dr. William Traill writes regarding tho 
shells of Singapore tliat they arc found in tho 
sea,in fresh water,and on the land; that the sea 
shells are most numerous, the fresh water 
shells arc few, as there are no natural sheets 
of water. A considerable number which are 
commonly described as inhabiting fi*esh, are 
1‘ound there in brackish water, and several of 
tiiem in places that are overflowed by the 
sea at high tides ; indeed the only kind found 
exclusively in fresh water is a species of 
Planorbis. The laud shells of Singapore 
are not more than 23 species. Several 
kinds of Helix and Cyclostoma appear to in¬ 
habit the depths of tho forest, from whence 
it i.s almost impossible to procure them, the 
jungle being, for the most part, guarded by 
an interwoven mass of brushwood and prick¬ 
ly shrubs; several species have been dis¬ 
covered,only after theground has been cleared 
by burning the trees and thus disclosing the 
half calcined remains of the shells. There 
is a remarkable paucity of the larger and 
more gaily coloured shells, though the coast 
is exten.sivo and varied and is, apparently 
well adapted to the habits of life of molluscous 
animals, there are numerous sheltered bays 
and inlets, with large tracts of level sand, 
and in other places, shelving rocks clothed 
in part with a variety of Alga?, there are no 
rocks of a calcareous nature in that neigh¬ 
bourhood and it is difticultto account for the 
irnm-.mso extent and rapid growth of the 
corallines whiph line tli© coast for many 
miles, and in the elegance of their forms and 
variety of their species, almost vie with the 
land forests. O’liis description of animal 
vegetation, if it may be so called, appears 
also to obtain its nourishment by absorption 
from the. sea water. The poor Malays 
and Chinese use most kinds of shell fish as 
food, and search the shores for them with 
such diligence, that they have caused a 
deaidh of such as are common in less fre- 
queiHed pari s of the coa.st. Among tho group 
of small islands 30 or 40 miles south of Sin^ 
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gapore, where a human liabitafcion is rarely 
seen, the general character of the shells is 
similar to those of Singapore, but they are 
i|^||j|||i||||&nt and of larger size, partica> 
H||||H^^^ftra Hippopus, Tridacna, Spou> 
which, especially the two 
HBPPI^fiLUch used as food by the natives. 
TRie Voluta undulata, the inhabitant of which 
is spotted with blotches of bright red on a 
dark ground, readily catches tlfe eye at 
a distance of some yards, as it moves like a 
huge snail through the coral foliage; the 
Voluta melo also inhabits these seas,inferior 
to the former in the markings of the animal, 
but more than equal to it in the rich 
tints of the shells. Numerous molluscs 
cover the rocks or are firmly attached to 
branches of coral ; in particular a species of 
Chama fantastically branched like coral, and 
in the biilliancy of its yellow colour more 
resembling a flower than a shell. In several 
of the shallow bays, are an abun¬ 
dance of a small species of Meleagrina or 
Mother of Pearl Oyster, few larger than | 
the palm of the band, and of a dark j 
slate colour. Those accustomed to 
trade in Mother of Pearl, say that 
this kind never attains a large size. He was 
at first inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
the statement, as not more than two dovS- 
cribed species, namely, the M. margariti- 
fera, and M. albina are to be found there. 
Among the shells of these latitudes, in com¬ 
mon with those of all tropical climates, it 
is rare to find a single species that is identi¬ 
cal with any found in tlie north of Europe,' 
and it is observable that the few such shells, 
that are found native there, are not of the 
more common kinds. Of the species found 
in both latitudes may be nientioned Chiton 
marginatus, Emarginnla lissina, Fissurella 
graoca, Area tetragoiia, Natiea castanea, and 
a species closely resembling Trivia europea. 
The poorer natives have frequent recourse 
to shell fish as food, a few kinds however 
are esteemed delicacies and ar e frequently 
exposed for sale in the market, ol these 
may be enumerated Ar(;a granosa, (the shell 
of which somewhat resembles the common 
cockle) Corbieula regia or Cyrena of La- 
mark, Cerithiura lineolatum of Gray, and 
Voluta melo, though the latter is not always 
procurable. Among the eatable molluscs 
the oyster must not be omitted, though it 
is for tho most part lightly esteemed by the 
natives, who generally prefer such kinds as 
have stronger taste. A variety of oysters 
may bo found here but all are not eatable, 
two species in partieular are of considerable 
size, and excellent flavour, though found in 
very diflercut localities. The one kind is 
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abundant at Pedro Branca, a large rock at 
the entrance to the China Seas, where they 
are exposed to rapid currents and stormy 
waves; here they are invariably found 
strongly adherent to the rock by the surface 
of the lower valve. The other kind is pro¬ 
cured from the mouth of the Moar river, 
between Malacca and Singapore. These 
being compHratively safe from the effects of 
storms ami current.s are never fixed to rocks 
but lie loose in the mud, in beds of conside¬ 
rable extent. Although oysters are so nu¬ 
merous in both tlie.se places, it is rare to find 
any otljer species of shell in their immediate 
vicinity, a circunistance that has been re¬ 
marked of oyster bed.s in England and 
other places. Many of a species of Naasa are 
common there, found in the mud 
of salt swamps : it is in colour a 
dark brown or black, about an inch and 
a half in length, the outer whorl is 
smooth, those next the apex of the spire are 
furrowed longitudinally, and it possesses 
the u.sual generic mark of a prominent plait 
at the upper part of the aperture. In tlie 
.same localities may be found another shell 
quite similar to the other in form and colour 
but not more than half its length, pos.sess- 
ing however all the marks of a full grown 
shell, a?id as no shells of intermediate size 
are to be met with, there seems good rea.son 
to believe them two distinct species. At 
Malacca is a species of Nassa of a pale flesh 
colour barred with brown, about a third of 
an inch in length, and lir.tle more than a 
grain in weight. In the same neighbour¬ 
hood he met with another specimen, three 
qiiarter.s of an inch in lengHi, and w’eighing 
between four and five grains. As in the 
former case, the two shells were exactly 
similar in shape and colour, though very 
different in size and weight. Several kinds of 
Nassa are particulaily abundant in the 
I neighbourhood of the fish markets, where 
they may be seen in numbers feeding on 
dead fish and other animal I’ood. This arti¬ 
ficial mode of subsistence is possibly one 
cause of their variable form and size, as it 
is well known that domestic animals, and 
others that are more or less dependent on 
man for their support, are very apt to pro¬ 
duce a progeny differing more or less from 
the parent stock. In the neighbourhood of 
fish markets may also be seen multitudes 
of dead shells of all size.s, some so minute 
as to be microscopic, and all tenanted by 
Paguri or Hermit crabs, as varied in size 
as the shells they inhabit, and, like the 
Nassa, busily engaged in devouring frag¬ 
ments of dead fisb, which is their principal 
food. Tho island of Singapore consists of 
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a clnsfccr of low^ undulating hills based on teropod, though this is rather doubtful, as 
an extensive plain having a uniform level the shell is said to be generally found im- 
surface, in some places not varying above bedded in coral or madrepore. Among 
two or-three feet, in an area of several other interesting discoveries lately made on 
square miles. The whole of tliis valley that part of the coast, is a layer or stratum 
ground is but little raised above the level of of grey limestone, of considerable extent, 
the sea, as is shewn by the salt water pene* composed almost entirely of petrified 
trating for miles into the interior of the shells. One specimen contains three distinct 
island, and in spring tides, even overflowing species, apparently fresh. Of the numerous 
cultivated fields. Over some parts of this class of shells inhabiting the interior 
low ground there is a layer of decomposed of madrepores, wood, and stone, there 
vegetable matter of variable deptli, but for is a species allied to “ Pholas” which 
the most part the surface is sand, beneath seetns to answer the desciiptioii of the 
which, at depths varying from 5 to 50 feet, gonna Jonnannetia of M. DesMoulins in a 
there is a dark blue plastic clay abounding work entitled “ Manuel des MoHusqiies par 
in shells, and these not of the kinds found in M. Lander Range” the shell is white, rather 
mangrove swamps, but such as arc common less than a musket ball, and nearly as glo- 
inopen sandy bays or straits. They are not bular in form, with a alight caudiform ap- 
dilferent from those found in the adjacent pondage at one end, striated obliquely and 
seas; the forma of most of them are perfect, liaving accessory pieces, the consistence of 
and in a few the colour is prese.rved, but the shell more resembles that of the bivalve 
they have for the most part lost their hard- of the “ Teredo” than a Pholas and M. 
ness, being readily crushed between the DesMoulins considers it to hold a place 
fingers. The kinds most abundant are between these two genera. The specimens 
Placenta placuna, Strombiis incissus, S. met with were in the interior of rolled 
labiosus, several species of Nassa, Colum- masses of ‘‘ madrepore” and were evidently 
bella, Trochus, Cerithium, Mitra, Turritella., | old, and none contained the animal alive or 
Deiitalium, Aspergillum, Area, Venus, j dead. The “ Lima” or the “ file shell” of 
Corbula, Tellina and other.s. Wherever | which several species are found in the 
excavations are made in the low ground of | Straits, mucli resembles the genus “ I'ec- 
Singapore, similar appearances present: ten” or “scallop shell” which is well 
themselves : in all the biick pits the clay j known to possess greater power of locomo- 
is of the same description and also | tion than most bivalves. This power is 
contains shells, in the Kallang valley, j possessed even in a greater degree by the 
corals similar to existing species are to be , Lima. When in the water its movements 
found at the depth of six feet; add to this j are graceful, the two valves being used as 
the fact that the growth of coral is early I fins by means of which it swims with consi- 
diminishing the depth of water in the neigh- derable rapidity guiding itself by its numer- 
bou?*hood, a good example of which is seen ous tentacula which are frequently of an 
at the entrance to New Harbour where there orange colour and arranged not unlike the 
is a small peaked island, between which.and petals of a flower,the shell is less curved than 
Singapore the coral has grown so rapidly the scallop, and generally white, the valves 
that it is thought the island will in a very do not entirely close. 

few years form a part of Singapore ; taking The Parmaphora or Ducksbill Limpet is 
therefore all these circumstances into eon- found there, though by no means a common 
sideration the existence of shells in such shell, it is like a Patella flattened and elong- 
situation may be rationally accounted for on ' atod, the anterior edge always widely notch- 
the supposition that most of the valley ed, apex slightly recurved, length from one 
ground of Singapore was originally sea, and to two inches, colour white; the body of the 
has been altered and adapted to the use of animal is much more bulky than the shell, 
man, chiefly, if not solel}’^ through the agen- and the mantle is so capacious that it covers 
cy of coral. The Magilus antiquus has late- the whole shell except the apex, which eu- 
]y been found north of Penang in the neigh- ables it in some degree to elude search, as 
bourhood of Junk Ceylon, the natives set it appears more like a pulpy or spongy mass 
some value on them, and occasioually wear ^ than a shell; when touched, the mantle 
them as ornaments ; the shell is singular j stains the hand a dark purple colour, 
and apt to be mistaken for a petrification, A species of Planorbis or shell allied to 
being dense in structure, diaphanous, and Planorbis is found there in pools of fresh 
much like alabaster. It has been often water, being the only species of Singapore 
figured and described by naturalists, but the shell th^t is found solely in fresh water; 
animal inhabiting it is supposed to be a Gas- the outer whorl is little more than a quattpr 
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of an inch in diameter; thts aperture of theshell 
more diagonal than ia usual in Planorbis so 
that when theanimal moves on a plain surface 
the convex side of the shell is always upper¬ 
most whereas the animal of Planorbis is 
described as carrying its shell erect or with 
the diameter perpendicular; colour of shell 
pale amber, no operculum, animal nearly 
black, mouth vertically cleft, no perceptible 
neck (in the animal of Planorbis, the'neck 
is said to be elongated) eyes at the base of 
two blunt tentacula in which also it differs 
from Planorbis which is commonly describ¬ 
ed and figured as having two subulate teu- 
tacnla : the animal possesses in a consider¬ 
able degree, the power of gliding through 
the water, apparently in search of food, 
with its shell entirely submerged and its 
smooth foot in close opposition with the 
surface of the water, loconiotion being 
effected, by causing the flat part of the shell 
to act on the water in the manner of a fin, 
the head of the .animal being at the same 
time, directed forward so as to regulate its 
mov«raents; the animal does not occupy 
so much as half the shell, and the remaining 
space frequently contains air, which the in- 
liabitant has the power of expelling at plea¬ 
sure. 

Of the genus “ Natura” there are several 
elegant species iu Singapore, it is known 
from the “ Nerita’’ or “ boofshell” by being 
nmbilicated, more rounded in form, and the 
interior not toothed, the shell has been also 
desca'ibed as having no epidermis; to this 
rule however, there are marked exceptions, 
two of the species native there, having a 
strongly adherent epidermis. 

In Swaiuson’s Malachology a species is 
figured as an extraordinary aniinal, much 
larger than theshell it is supposed to inhabit, 
one of the species found here presents the 
same appearance in a remarkable degree; 
and the cause of the phenomenon is 
that the interior of the foot of the 
animal is a loose cellular texture, which it 
has the power of distending with w'aterso as 
to be more than three times the bulk of the 
shell, but on the approach of danger it can 
instantly reject the water, resume its na¬ 
tural size, and retreat into its shell closing 
after it the operculum which being of stony 
hardness, secures it from the attack of ordi¬ 
nary foes. This mechanism dou'btless assists 
the progress of the animal through sand in 
which it frequently burrows. 

There are two shells of the genus 
Cerithiurn. In C. lineoiatnm the shell 
is about an inch and a half in length, 
thin and fragile, of a brown colour, with ob¬ 
scure transverse bands of a lighter hue, aper- 
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tnre more rounded than ig usual in the genus 
Cerithiurn, spire always truncated in the full 
grown shell,head and anterior part of the ani¬ 
mal bright red like coral: the other species 
observed in Singapore, has rather a larger 
shell, thinner and more fragile than the other 
and of a dHrker colour, the animal is brown 
or nearly black and like the former, the spire 
of the full grown shell is always decollated ; 
young specimens of the shell have perfect, 
sharp pointed spires, and the convoluted ex¬ 
tremity of the animal then entirely fills the 
spiral part of the shell, but as the animal in¬ 
creases in size, its posterior extremity be¬ 
comes more blunted and gradually retreats 
towards tlie anterior piirt of the shell, and 
.as it successively abandons each turn of the 
spire, it throws out a viscid secretion which 
forms a hard shelly partition between its 
new situation and the disused extremity of 
the spire, which being deprived of its usual 
nourishment, soon becomes worn into holes 
and finally drops oft‘: thus the shell when 
arrived at maturity has always the appear¬ 
ance of being imperfect. The habits of the 
animal are mixed and peculiar ; sometimes it 
may be seen in a half torpid state, the oper¬ 
culum firmly closed suspended by a glisten¬ 
ing thread, from the branch of a tree ; when 
ill motion it leaves behind it, a shining track 
like that of a snail; at the sides of an elon¬ 
gated proboscis are two tentacula, apparent¬ 
ly short, blunt, and with eyes at their ex¬ 
tremities: as the genus Cerithiurn is described 
as having the eyes at the base of the tentaeu- 
la, this would appear a very remarkable 
deviation, and Dr. Traill was disposed to 
consider it as such until he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking the movements of tlie 
animal in water, where it is as often I’ound 
as on land. When closely observed in thnt 
element, it is seen to expand two slender, 
pointed, tentacula of so delicate a structure 
that when out of the water they are lax, 
flaccid, and doubled under the protuberant 
eye, so as to be almost invisible. The shell 
has been found in running streams but more 
commonly in the brackish water of canals or 
ditches. 

Of the very numerous species of the genus 
Cypreea, or Cowry shell, the largest found 
here is the “Cypraea tigris” which is prettily 
spotted with black, it is frequently made into 
snuffboxes in England.The mantle is so largo 
as to coverall the shell, on the back of which 
there is often a longitudinal line which marks 
where its two folds meet: this'membrane 
continually secretes an abundance of viscid 
fluid which lubricates the shell, and preserves 
the beautiful polish which has procured 
for them the name of porcelain shells. 
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Cyproea olivacea’^ is the moat. ab«n- j On various parts of the coast; particularly 
dant of the Singapore cowries being found on coral banks, a considerable number of 
on most beaches under flat stones, it is of Echini may be observed, which (although 
the size and much the colour of an olive ex- Naturalists have separated them from the 
cept that the back is generally mottled with testaceous mollusca) it may not be out 
brown and the mouth somewhat yellow; of place to mention; in one species not 
the specimen which he found with the young hitherto described the shell is spheroidal, 
attached, was fixed in the usual manner, to flattened, not more than two inches in dia- 
the lower surface of a stone ; on raising it meter and of a dark purple colour, the species 
there was found adhering to to,a flat circular are numerous, six or eight inches long, black, 
membrane broader than the shell, trans- very slender and sharp pointed and some- 
pfyeut, and dotted with minute grey spots what elastic ; the animal is found along the 
like grains of sand, on placing the mollusc edges of coral reefs, and moves with tolerable 
in a glass of sea water, numbers of grains rapidity by means of its spines, when closely 
dropped out of the membraneous mass to pursued it has the faculty of darting itself 
the bottom of the glass and immediately forward against its opponent and thereby 
assumed rapid and lively movements, some inflicting considerable injury with its sharp 
revolving in a rotatory manner, others spines, the points of which often break off 
alternately rising and sinking in the water and remain in the wound, 
or sporting over its surface. On a closer The poor of India use as food Cyclas, 
examiuHtion tliese grains were seeti to be Cerithium, two species ; Nerita, Corbicula, 
in reality shells, some hundreds in number, one species found within tidal influence, and 
nearly transparent, having no perceptible fwo others in fresh water, 
columella and apparently consisting of a Velorita cyprinoides (Gray) of the family 
single coil or whorl, aperture round, breadth Cyrenidoe. Unio. Limnea stagnalis. Ampul- 
of the shell gi’eater than the length, so that, laria glauca L. Planorbis Indicus. P. Coro- 
when on a plain surface it rested on either mandelina. Paludina bengaleusis. 
end like a Planorbis or Nautilus, the animal Bornella digitafa Adams^ is a nudi- 
effected these rapid movements by the branch or marine slug, which occurs in 
altercate contraction and expansion of its the tropical seas in the south of Asia at Aden, 
foot which was broad and expanded and in t.he Straits of Sunda, and on the 
much larger than the shell, into which it Madras coast. It has biilliant colours, with 
seemed to have no power of withdrawing it. vermilion streaks and is delicately marbled 

Another cowry is occasionally found on ^nd has waving elegant tufts. . It swims by 
the coast, rescrnbliDg in colour the C. adusta, lateral movement of the body, 
but not more than half the size and less Amussiurn Japonicum is a large scallop 

cylindrical in shape: one was fished up in of Japan. The Japanese call it Tsuki-hi-kai 

“ ten fathom” water near Sultan’s Shoal to and the Sun and Moon shell, from its present- 
the westward of Singapore, partially imbed- i^g yellow disc on one side and a white 
ded in a species of sponge, on detaching it fhe other .—Balfour Catalogue of the 

from which, the cavity of the spongy mass Govenimmt Centnd Museum Madras^ Dr, 
was found lined with the young fry of the Lauhester uses of animals^ Dr. Traill in Jour• 
Cypraea, differing however in several respects ludiau Archipelago., Woodward., B^ecent 
from that of the C. olivacea;—instead of Fossil shells., Dr. Cnthbert CulUngwood^ 
being contained in one membranaoeons en- M. A. M. B., Rambles of a Naturalist^ Lon^ 
velope there were about two hundred trans- 1868. 

parent sacs not larger than grains of mus- MOLOCH, a namey^f Baal. See Infanti- 

tard seed and each containing about 30 cidc; Sacrifice. 

shells so minute that they could not be dis- MOLOSSUS CHEIROPUS. See Cheir- 
tinguished without the aid of a miscroscope, optera. 

at a moderate computation there could not MOLOSSUS TIBETANUS, The Tibetan 
have been less than six thousand young mastiffs, fierce-looking animals, 
shells : the difference in size is remarkable, MOLUCCAS,also styled the Spice Islands, 

as the Cyprsea olivacea which had the larg- The whole of the numerous islands between 
est offspring is a much smaller shell than the Celebes and Papua are geographically calL 
one at present under consideration : the ani- ed the Moluccas, although politically this 
mals were dead, having been many hours name is restricted to the Dutch Spice Islands, 
out of the water; when examined under a Banda, Amboyna, Coram, Batchain, Tidore, 
microscope the shape of the shell was found and Ternate. The Moluccas, properly so 
to resemble exactly that of the young C. called, form two groups, composed of Hume- 
olivacea above described. rous islands assigned by geography to tb^ 
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fonrtb and ftCth i-anks, tijouijfh in history I the |?roup, amongst them Cynopifcheous ni- 
they occnpy, from their commercial and ) gresceus. Viverra tangalunga, Rasa hippela- 
poJitical irr>portance, a place eqnally promin- | phus,i;ar the Babirussa,Sorex myosurns, com- 
ent with Java and Sumatra. Of them, as j mon to Sumatra, Borneo and Java, and foar 
of the Philippines, it is to be observed, that j marsupials, viz., the small flying opossum, 
their origin is volcanic. Although Ternate I Belideus ariel, a beautiful little animal re- 
Tvas in ancient times the capital of the Spice aembliiig the flying squirrel in appearance 
Group, Amboyna, or the Isle of Dew, is and three species of Cuscus, peculiar 
politically the chief, and has always been to the Anstro-Malayan region,— opossum 
valued by the Dutch among the most im- like animals with a long prehensile tail, of 
portant of their possessions, the crown and j which the terminal half is generally bare, 
key of the Molucrcas. It belongs in size to j they have small heads, large eyes, and»a 
the fifth rank, although it has been assigned j dense covering of woolly fur, often pure 
to the fourth, The area of the island is cal- white with irregular black spots or blotches, 
ciliated at little more than thirteen geogra- but sometimes ashy brown, their flesh is 
phical leagues, its population at nearly fifty everywhere eaten. They live in trees and feed 
thousand. Viewed from the sea Amboyna ( on the leaves, of which they devour large 
presents its elevated surface to the eye, di- j quantities ; they are very tenacious f>f life, 
versified by many varieties of outline. The There are, however, 265 species of birds 
nutmeg, produced in perfection nowhere known amongst them ; the large red crested 
in the world out of this, the third division of | cockatoo, two species of the Eclectus parrot, 
the Indian Archipelago, is found ;but it is for and five of the beautiful crimson lories, 21 
the clove that the island is celebrated; and species of pigeons, 16 species of king- 
tbat rich possession has been to it a curse, as fishers and the mound making Megapodius 
the gold of Mexico and Peru was to the Wallacei inhabits Gilolo. Ternate and Bourn, 
original tenants of those countries. It brought The Moluccas or Spice islands, next to 
upon the people cruel and selfish masters, Java, are the most important of the Dutch 
who drenched the soil in blood that the possessions in India. Tlie islands Amboyna, 
natives might be forced to lend their labour Banda,Ternate,Tidore and the smaller islands 
to the service of a monopoly, fir.st claimed in the neighbourhood, form a sub-govern- 
by the Portuguese but followed by the ment of Java. The greatest part of these 
Dutch. About three hundred tliousand islands were discovered by the Portuguese 
pounds are annually produced. The culture who were in possession of them at the coin- 
and collection.of the spice employs almost all moncement of thelfitli century, but they were 
the population, and exhibits a curious social taken by the Dutch at the close of that era. 
picture, from the planting of the young trees The monstrous policy of this nation led them, 
to the drying and packing rooms, in which, at one time,to root up and destroy,at a groat 
according to a credulous and quaint cosnio- cost, often by force of arms, all nutmeg and 
grnpher of the sixteenth century, a pail of clove trees except the number necessary to 
water would dry up in two days, from the produce the quantity of spices wliich it could 
excessive heat of the cloves. sell, and so preserve the monopoly. The 

In the Moluccas are three large islands, islands are small, volcanic, unproductive in 
Gilolo, Ceram and Bourn, with many grain, but fertile in fine spices, 
small isles and islets, Batchian, Mortv, Obi, j Rosingain, near Bandn, was almost aban- 
Ke, Timor-laut, Amboyna.., Ternate, Tidorc, I doued after the extirpation of its spice tree.s, 
Kaiva and Banda. The Moluccas include | its people emigrating to the neighbouring 
five islands off the W. coast of Gilolo, and islands in search of a livelihood. The 
Bourn, Amboyna, and other islands are off* people are < J the Malayan race, short, 
the S. coast of Ceram. The three large squat, and darker in complexion than the 
•islands are Gilolo, Cerara and Bourn Malays or Javanese. 

with a great number of smaller ones, The Amboiannes are of a middling height 
amongst others Batohian, Morty, Obi, and well formed. They make good mounted 
Ke, Timor—Laut, Amboyna, Ternate, and foot soldiers. They are gentle, brave, 
Tidore, Kaoia and Banda. These occupy a very sober and easily managed. Aconside- 
space of ten degrees of latitude by eight of rable number have embraced Christianity, 
longitude, and by groups of smtdl islands Their costume is nearly the same as the 
they are connected to N. Guinea on the East, Malays of Java. The average annual crop 
the Philippines on the North, Celebes on the of cloves is from 250,000 to 300,000 lbs. 
West and Timor on the South. The land The clove tree begins to bear at 15 years 
mammals are few in number, There are 26 and is in full perfection at 20, and the ave- 
batsbut onlyiO laud mammals are known in rage yield is 5 lbs, though a ti*ee has been 
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known io yield 25 lbs. It attains a height ing at the line where the waves cease u. 
ol'35 to 40 feet. beat, ami continuing upwards to the point 

Banda residency comprises several islands, ' where the lava ceases to flow, on being 
of which are Banda or Banda Neera, cooled by the air. 

Gunong Api, so named from its terrible vol- But the nutmeg is not 'cultivated on Gu- 
cauo *, Lonthoir, Rosiugain almost abandoned norig Api and the isle is inhabited only by a 
after the extirpation of its spices, Pulu-Ai, few emigrants from Timor, 
and Piuang. Banda is very unhealthy and Gilolo, is one of the Molucca Islands. Its 
is subject to frightful earthquakes: many of north end is in about lat. 2 ® 23’ N. It has 
the people are Christians. When first dis- a long mountainous coast, high bold land, 
covered by Europeans, the inhabitants Intd j witli three remarkable peaks. The indigenes 
made coiisideiable advance in civilization; live in the north of the island. They are 
but oue still pinch inferior to that of the Ma- radically distinct from all the Malay race, 
lays and Javanese. Sir Stamford Raffles Their stature, their features, as well as their 
has furnished specimens of three of the Ian- dispositions and habits are almost the same 
giiiiges of this furthest group of islands, as those of the Papuan. Their hair is semi- 
Tho Banda cluster are the most southern Papuan, neither straight, smooth' and glossy 
of the Spice Islands, and are twelve in nnm- like all true Malays, nor so frizzly and wool- 
ber, each only a few miles in extent and ly as the perfect Papuan type, but always 
all lying near each other. These are lofty crisp, waved and rough, such as often occurs 
volcanic isles, one of them constantly vomit- among the true Papuans but never among 
ing forth smoke or flame; and all possess- the Malays. Thoir colour alone is often ex- 
ing a rich black soil, luxurjantly clothed actly that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of 
with trees, chiefly the nutmeg tree which ! course there has been intermixture and indi- 
rosembles a large pear tree but with a laurel- j viduals are occasionally seen whom it is dif- 
shaped leaf, | Ihmlt to classify, but in most cases,the large. 

The crescent shaped island of Lontar is j somewhat aquiline, nose with elongated 
the largest. apex, the tall stature, the waved hair, beavd- 

The area of the whole group is only 176 ed face, and hairy body, as well as the less 
geographical square miles, but in five of reserved manner and louder voice unmistak- 
thein, nearly all the nutmegs consumed in ingly proclaim the Papuan type.* Here is 
the world are grown,and for the last 20,’years. the exact boundary between tlie Malay and 
they have annually yielded Ib.s. 580,000 of Papuan race. It is only in the northern 
nutmeg and lbs. 137,000 of mace, Dutch peninsula that these Papuan indigenes exist, 

the whole of the rest of the island with 
Batchian and the other islands westward be¬ 
ing exclusively inhabited by Malay tribes 
like those of Ternato and Tidore. This 
foot of Gunong Api. j would seem to indicate that the Alfuro are 

Amongst the Molucca islands, Banda is a comparatively recent immigration and that 
the chief nutmeg group. The nutmeg with they have come from the north or east, per- 
the equally prized mace, the excellent rnai’i- hap.s from some of the islands of the Pacific, 
time position, tlie superb roadstead, and the though it is diffleulb to understand why so 
fertile soil of Banda, render it conspicuous many fertile islands should possess no indi- 
among the Spice Islands: but, unlike Am- genes. The Galela race are natives of a dis- 
boyua it is unhealthy, and exposed to con- irict in the extreme iiorth of Gilolo, but they 
stant danger from the Gunong Api volcano, are great wanderers over the Archipelago, 
which has many times burst in magnificent They are a very fine race, remarkably ener- 
eruptiou, devastating the neighbouring re- getic and industrious, of light complexion,tall 
gion, and blasting it with showers of scorch- and with Papuan features, coming near to the 
jug ashes. The three islands, Banda Neera, drawings and descriptions of the true Poly- 
Nuthoir, and Gunong Api, form a roadstead iiesians of Tidiiti and Owyhee. They build 
sheltered from every wind, but tlie Gunong large and roomy prahu with outriggers, and 
Api, or Fire Mountain, is the curse of the settle on any coast or island they take a fan- 
group, not only when in eruption, but on cy for. They catch turtle and tripang, hunt 
account of the insalubrity it spreads around, deer and wild pigs and dry the meat, and 
The base of this volcano, called by the cut down the forest and plant rice or maize. 
French the Grenade of Bauda, occupies the The people of Gilolo are called Alfara,and Pro- 
whole surface of the islet to which it gives a feasor Bikmore,however,states they are strict- 
name. Its height is about 2,000 feet, cover- ly of the Malay type,and liave not the dark ski|i 
ed with maguifleent vegetatiou, commenc- and frizzly hair of the Alfura of Ceram and 
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weight. 

The islands are high, liable to sudden 
gnsts of wind. There is an anchorage in 
lat. 4® 31' S’ and long. 130® O' E. at the 
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Bum, though representatives of that people | 
may exist in Gilolo. The population of Gilolo j 
are supposed to be 75,000 all but 5,000 of 
■whom are under the sultan of Ternate. 

The clove tree grows spontaneously on 
Ternate, Tidor 0 ,Motir, Makian, and Bachian. 
The northern peninsula of Gilolo, and the 
great island of Ceram is inhabited by the 
Alfaros of Sahoe and Galela. These people 
are quite distinct from the Malays and al¬ 
most equally so from the Papuans. They are 
tall and well made, with Papuan features 
and curly hair. They are bearded and hairy 
limbed, but they are quite as light in colour 
as the Malays. They are an industrious and 
enterprising race. Cultivating rice and vege¬ 
tables and indefatigable in their search 
after game, fish, tripang, pearls, and tortoise 
shell. 

Tidore, on the west coast of Gilolo, is 
about 6 miles long. A mountain on the N. 
K. end of the island, is in lat. 0 40’ N. 

long., 127 ® 22|’ K. Tidore is over 4000 
feet high. Tidore, like Ternate,—from which 
it is two or three leagues distant—is formed 
in its southern part of lofty lulls. The soil 
I is of great fecundity, and plentifully watered 
by streams from the peaks. The people ap- 
j predate these blessings, and labour more 
1 earnestly on the land than those of the sister 
» isle, distinguishing themselves by an aptitude 
for agricultural occupation. Near isBatohian, 
the largest of the chaplet of isles surrounding 
Gilolo,^ fertile as Tidore, but neglected and 
rotting in its wealth and beauty, under the 
liands of a population universally indolent. 
The soil is volcanic, and below the active 
i crater springs of siilpliureous water break 
f from the ground in the most picturesque 
I situations. Among tlie people liere, as in 

I Amboyna, the Christian converts are the 
i most inert and servile. The situation and 

I aspect of the island are beautiful, its fertili- 
\ ty is abundant, its climate leaves little to 
desire, yet is all but a waste, with a scant 
andscatbered population immersed in poverty. 
Monkeys are to be found nowhere else in the 
Molucca Archipelago. The Molucca sea is 
sprinkled with smaller islands interesting 
; and curious in themselves, but too little 
important, and too numerous to be separate- 
ly noticed. Among them, however, may be 
enumerated Tawali, Mandola, Lutta, Hauika, 
Saparua, Ghissa, the Keffing Isles, Arablow, 
Manifra, Kilang, Bouo, Harekoe, Hominoa, 
Noesa Laut, Hila, Kilwari, Binoa, Nelany, ; 
i: Manipa, Manok, Myo, Tesory, Serua, Motir, 

i Bally, Tomoguy, Selang, Gag, and JBattaug j 
Pally. There is considerable variety in their I 
] aspect, form, and size. Some, like Battang 

^ Pally, are not half a mile round, though 
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bearing a grove of trees. Others, consider¬ 
ably larger, are of moderate elevation, and 
wooded over their whole extent. Pulo Gag, 
unlike most of its companions, presents an 
English appearance, being luxuriantly fertile, 
but with the exception of a few tali timber 
clumps, entirely bare of trees. Many are 
wholly uninhabited. The greater and the 
lesser Keying, however, now little known 
islets, S. B. of Ceram, are well peopled by 
rnohamrnodau Malays, and sprinkled with 
hou.ses of traders engaged in traffic with 
the Nassau, the Ki, and the Tenimber Isles, 
where they sell the produce of their fisliory, 
tortoise, and trepang. The isles are low, 
but remarkably picturesque. 

Bonro island is one of the Moluccas, Fort 
Defence, being in Lat. 3 ® 22 J’ S. Long. 127 ^ 
4’ E. in Lat. 3 ® G’ S. Long. 125 ® 57’ B. 
is about two hundred miles in circumference. 
The island is high and has a semi-circular 
mountain on its N. W. part. Bonro has two 
races, the larger number are Maln.ys of the 
Celebes type, often exactly similar to the 
Tornore people of Bnst Celebes, who are 
settled in Batchian, but the other race re¬ 
semble the Alfura of Ceram. 'I'be bulk of 
the inl)abitant8 are a comparatively fair 
people, very closely resembling the native of 
Amboyna. 

The cluster of islets lying at the South-east 
extremity^ of the largo island of Seran as it is 
called by the natives, or Ceram as it is laid 
down in the maps are known as Ceram. They 
are situated in latitude 30 ° 65’ south, and 
in L. 133 ° E. and form one of the most re¬ 
mote trading stafions to the eastward, from 
which the produce of tlie Archipelago is con¬ 
veyed ill native vessels to this port. The 
Island of Ceram is the second in size of the 
Moluccas, having an estimated area of about 
10,000 square miles. The mountains are from 
six to eight thousand feet in height, sending 
down innumerable streams to the sea. Tho 
vegetation is every where luxuriant, and the 
trees gigantic. Admiral Keppel had in his 
possession a circular slab of wood from the 
island, three and a half inch thick, eight and 
a half in diameter. The sago palm in parti- 
I cular is more abundant and productive, than 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild. The names of the seve¬ 
ral islets which compose the Ceram group 
. are Soranreh, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, 
Manokoo, and Malomgee. Of these, the two 
largest are Gorong and Manakoo, and are the 
only ones of the group which exhibit any ap¬ 
pearance of fertility: they are represented 
to bo hilly and covered with wood, except 
where cleared for the purpose of cultivation, 
which however seems confined to the little 
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rice which is grown on them. They produce 
fruit trees in considerable abundance, and 
among them the durian and mongosteen, as 
also the wild nutmeg, the cocoanut and sago 
palm, the latter supplying to the natives the 
chief article of subsistence. Ceram has on its 
western side the three islands Bonoa, Kelang 
and Manipa. The commercial products from 
these islands consist of tortoise-shell, mother 
o’pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cinnamon 
wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 

Ceram is the largest island of the Moluc¬ 
cas ; and, next to Celebes, of all its Archi¬ 
pelago. It is 162 miles long, bub its greatest 
breadth is only 42 miles. Tlie island is one 
long inoaiitain chain that sets off transverse 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 6,000 or 
6,000 feet in height. The people of 
Ceram approacli nearer to the Papuan type 
than those of Gilolo. They arc darker in 
colour, and a number of them have the frizzly 
Papuan hair; their features are harsh and 
promiTient, and tlie women are far less on- 
gaging than those of the Malay race. The 
Papua or Alfuro man of Ceram gathons his 
frizzly linir into a flat eireular knot over the 
left temple, and places cylinders of wood, as 
thick as one’s Angers and coloured red at 
the ends in the lobes of the ears. They are 
very nearly in a’state of nature, and go al¬ 
most naked, but a>*mlets and anklets of 
woven grass or of silver, with necklaces of 
beads oi* small fruits, completo their atlirc. 
The women have similar ornaments, but 
wear their hair loose. All are tall, with a 
<lark brown skin, and well marked Papuan 
physiognomy. Tlie Alfuro of Papuan race 
are the predominant type in the island of 
Ceram. Of twenty-eight words of the langu¬ 
age of Ceram, nine of the words arc Malay, 
two Javanese, and seventeen are common to 
these two languages. Tlie natives themselves, 
however, of tlie Ceram Laut islands have 
never visited this port, the trade to it from 
thence being exclusively carried on by the 
Bugis, the Plioet lid alls of the LaKtern Archi- 
pehigo, of whom a few are settled on the 
island, while others resort there as a trading 
station. 

Ceram is about 185 miles long by about 
JO, broad and is traversed from east to 
west by a mountain range. 

Batchian is about 52 miles loug by 20, 
and is separated from Gilolo only by a nar¬ 
row strait. 

Tidore and Ternate are two small isles, 
each dominated by a cloud-capped peak. 

Amboyna is about 32 miles long by 10 in 
breadth, and its volcanic soil is so rich in 
the finer woods, that a Dutch botanist pre¬ 
sented to a duke exf Tuscany a cabinet inlaid 
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with 400 specimens, all of which he bad oI>- 
tained in the island. The most distinguished 
of these is the clove, about the size of the 
nutmeg tree. 

Westward of the Moluccas is Celebes, an 
island resembling Gilolo in grotesqueuess of 
form, about 500 miles in length by 100 
in breadth. In Celebes, the Trans-Javan 
or Timorian band, and the Moluccas, is 
a large and important class of Indone¬ 
sians, who graduate between the Auara 
type, the Biirmau and the Negrito. The 
most prevalent head or that of the pre¬ 
dominant race is ovoid, bat it is 
somewhat Burrnan in nose, eye and colour. 
The great island of Celebes may be consider¬ 
ed the centre of a group of languages, which, 
although agreeing with those heretofore de¬ 
scribed, in simplicity of grammatical struc¬ 
ture, differs very widely from them in pho- 
notie (diaracter although spoken by the same 
race of men. Celebes is intersected by the 
equator, leaving a small portion of it in the 
nortliorn and tlie mass in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. Its greatest length is about 500 
miles, but its greatest breadth does not ex¬ 
ceed 100; and in some places it is hardly 
one-third of this width. Celebes may be 
considered to be the focus of an original and 
independent civilization which probably 
sprung up amongst the most advanced of 
l.ho nations which occupy it, called by them¬ 
selves Wugi, and by tho Malays, and after 
them by Europeans, Bugi or in tho plural 
Bugis. In material civilization the Bugi are 
equal to tho Malay. Of the language of 
Celebes, the next in importance to the Bugi, 
is the Mac.aSvSar. The people who ^peak this 
tongue inhabit the same peninsula. They 
call themselves and their language Manka- 
sara, and hence the IVlakasar or Mankaaar, 
of tho Malays, whence tho European name 
Alaciissar. Besides Bugi and Macassar, the 
two principal languages, there are throe 
other languages of Celebes written in the 
same character, or, at least, occasionally 
written in it; the Mandar, the Manado, and 
tho Gorongtalu. Tlie Mandar is spoken by 
a people on that sido of the South-western 
peninsula, which fronts Borneo. 

The island of Sambawa, the third in a di¬ 
rect line east of Java, fibout three times the 
extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a 
deep bay into two peninsulas, has three Ian-' 
guages, the Sumbawa, tlie Bima., and tho 
Tambora. The natives of Sumbawa are lit¬ 
tle inferior in cultivation to the most improv¬ 
ed nations of -Celebes. Tho Sumbawa andi 
Bima languages are written in the Bugi cha¬ 
racter, but there exists in this island a sin¬ 
gular and carious obsolete alphabet. Ilia 
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iOed t.o the Bima nation, but the charac- ! 
ters do not generally correspond with the 
flitnple sounds of the Bima language as 
exhibited in the specimen given of it. 

The Moluccas exhibit a very singular fea¬ 
ture in the exact conical form, with which 
most of them rise above the horizon to meet 
the navigator at the distance ofSO orOO miles. 

In other cases he is glad to have the flying 
contour of a landscape to guide ])im in the 
recognition of the coast and headlands, but 
there is something so peculiar in the aspect 
of these islands, that he feels confident he 
never can mi.stake them. The extirpation by 
the Dutch of the spice trees in the Moluccas is 
no longer prosecuted, althongh its cflectsare 
of course still felt. The monopoly of the 
spices is continued, but the system now 
pursued is not so oppressive to t he natives. 

The Spice Islands in the Molucca and 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and nu¬ 
merous languages. Next to Java of which 
they form a sub-govormnont, the Moluccas 
are the most important of the Datcb posses¬ 
sions in India. The chief islands to which this 
terra is applied are Amboyna, Banda,Ternate, 
Tidorewith smaller islandsin their ueighbour- 
liood. The islands are small, volcanic, un¬ 
productive in grain, but fertile in fine spices. 
But the ruinous policy of the Dutch nation 
in their greed to secure a monopoly of this 
class of products, led them for years, to root 
up and destroy, at a great cost, often by 
force of arms, ovory nutmeg or clove tree 
not required for the production of that quan¬ 
tity of spices which they calculated they 
could dispose of. liosingain, near Banda, 
was almost abandoned afier the extirpation 
of its spice trees, its people emigrating to 
the neighbouring islands in search of a live¬ 
lihood. The people are of the Malayan raiic, 
short, squab and darker in c,omplcxion than 
the Malays or Javanese. IJie Amboynoso 
are of a middling height and well formed. 
They are gentle, vci’y sober, brave, easily 
managed, and make good mounted and foot 
soldiers and a considerable number of them 
have embraced ciiristianity. Banda is very 
unhealthy, and is subject to frightful earth¬ 
quakes. Wlion first discovered by Euro¬ 
peans, the inhabitants liad made consider¬ 
able advance in civilization, but one still 
much inferior to that of the Malays and Ja¬ 
vanese. Sir Stamford Raffles has furnished 
specimens of three of the languages of this 
furthest cast portion, viz : those of Ceram, 
correctly Sorang, of Teniate, correctly Tar- 
nati, and of Saparawa, one of the Banda 
isles. Of the language of Ceran, »ine of the 
words are Malay, two Javanese, 17 are com¬ 
mon to those two languages. Ceram Laufc 
ia the great place to which the Bugi carry' 
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the Papuan slaves whom they steal from New 
Guinea. 

Timur is a word which means the east, 
and was probably imposed on this island by 
the Malays, to whose language it belongs, 
because this was the extreme limit of tlieir 
ordinary commercial voyages to the south¬ 
east. Timur is about three times the extent 
of Jamaica. Its principal inhabitants are of 
the Malayan race, but it contains also Papu¬ 
ans or Negroes, and tribes of the interme¬ 
diate race. The two languages of Timur are 
the Manatoto and the Timuri, the first 
spoken .at the north-east end of the island, 
and the last used by many of the tribes as a 
common medium of intercourse. No alpha¬ 
bet has over been invented in Timur; but 
judging by the specimens of its languages, 
the vowels are the same as those of the 
Malay and Javanese. 

Erom Timur to New Guine.a, there runs a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, .a 
wall of barrier to the south-eastern portion of 
the Archipelago. In these islets the inhabi¬ 
tants speak nniny languages. By far the most 
ample and authentic account of them has 
been given by Mr. Winsor Earl, who says 
that in the south-eastern parts of tlie 
Indian Archipelago, where opportunities of 
social intercourse between the various petty 
tribes are of rare occurrence, every island, 
every detached gronp of villages, has its own 
peculiar dialect which is often unintelligible, 
even to the tribes in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. In some of the larger islands, 
Timur, for example, these tribes are so nu¬ 
merous, and the country occupied by many 
of them so extensive, that it becomes impo.s- 
sible to form even nn approximate estimate 
of their number. Of one language, the pre¬ 
vailing one among .several languages of tlio 
island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati group in 
the cimin of islets already mentioned, Mr. 
Earl furnished a vocabulary of 330 words. 
The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but its 
vowels are the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese.— St. John'sindiau AvMpelagOf 
Vol.I, p.l2l, 124, Vol. Ill, p.220, Argensilas, 
HlMonj of the Moluccas ; Temminch^ Posses¬ 
sions Ncerlanclaises dans VInde Archlpilagiqne, 
HI, ^lO.Tomainck, Ooup de CtJil, HI, 219. I. 
S.Fr. Piranly Voyages anx hidesy Hogendorp, 
Coup d' (Eil sur Javn.y Heylyiiy Cosmogaphify 
918, Crau'fardy History of the Indian Archi- 
pdagoy T, 3 , Wallace, Archipelago ii. 1|L ^4 05. 
p. 153, Temminck, Possessions Neerla^^tses 
HI, 290,St, John's Indian Archipelago, yo* I. 
j). 134, Mil}. QyBikmore's Travels SiS. Hor$» 
burgh. Direct y Valmont de Bomare, Eistoire 
Naturelle VI.177 and 181. Uogendorp Coup d' 
(Eil sur Java. Forest, Voyage to Neio Guinea, 
p, 37, 39. 545. Temminck, Possessions Neer- 
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landaises^ iii. 154. Hogendorp, Coup de 
iEll sur Java. Kolj}\ Voyage of the Dourga. 
tSt. John's Indian Archipelago, Vol. I. 
p. HO. KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vul. II. p. 196. 
Bilcmore, 210, 263. TFa/?, ii. p. 41, Ritchie. 
The British World, in the East Yol. II. pp. 
99, 100. Mr Logan, in Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago October 1852, pp. 579, 581, Vol. 
vi. No. X. See India, Java, Pulo-Gasses, 
Syang, Waygiou, Weeda Islands, Witsan. 

MOLUCCA I TREE. Eng. Aleurites 

triloba. Forst. 

MOLUKA KAIA. Tfj,. Brinjal, Egg¬ 
plant; Solanuni molongena. 

MOLUVU KODI. Tel. Piper nigrum. 
Linn. 

MOLY of Homer, of Dioscordes, 

and Homer, probabl}’ Allium nigrum. Linn. 

MOLYBDIjNA. Mr. Piddington, in ana¬ 
lyzing the ores of antimony, found in one 
instanoe a tmee of molybdena. 

MOM Pers. Guz. Hind. Wax, uncleaned 
wax, generally. 

MOMADEIT, Hind. Achillea millefo¬ 
lium. 

MOM AT. Peus. Asphalte. 

MOMIAI. 

Ilajar ul musa Arab. Paraflin Kng. 

Asphalte, E.vc. Pokt. Petroleum, „ 

Shih-lan-yii, Chin. Rock oil. „ 

.Sliili ts’ih „ Asphaltum ^ . liAT. 

Rituincu Eng. Asphaltum Persieum „ 

Compact bitumen „ ,, Panjabiuum „ 

Jews pitch „ 1 „ Selajit „ 

Mineral „ >> I Moraai Pers. 

Maltha „ I Aaplialto 

Naphtha „ 1 

The English and Portuguese name as¬ 
phalte is derived I’rom the Luke Asplialtites, 
butjthe substance is now found in several 
countries. 

Bitumen is obtained from the Swiss fron¬ 
tier in Prance, from the Bitumen Lake j 
in Trinidad. It is found on the surface j 
of volcanic productions; floats on the Asplial- ; 
tic Lake or Head Sea in Syria, is also 
found near ancient Babylon; it is sup¬ 
posed that the cement used for the walls 
of that city as also for the temple of Solomon, 1 
was a preparation of asphalte, and Herodo¬ 
tus mentions that it was heated and mixed 
with reeds and so used ; it is supposed 
also to be the substance translated in the 
Bible as pitch, and to have been used by 
Noah to coat or pay the ark and by the mo¬ 
ther of Moses to coat the vessel in which he 
was laid afloat, and it seems te be the sub¬ 
stance known in Central Asia and in the 
north of Persia under the name of Momiai. 
Where damp has to be resisted, - it is 
useful, it is found impervious to wet, white 
ants or vermin, and as it does not vegetate. 
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, rot or decay, it is superior to wood, or m < 
tar as a flooring material. Hr. Houigberger 
(p. 238 and 239) says that ^ the Persian 
Mumiai—is deemed a certain specific in 
fractured bones, deserving the name ot 
osteocolla. It is a solid, hard, heavy, black, 
gli.steningmass without any particular odour. 
The genuine is but seldom to be met with, 
oven in Persia itself, the place of its origin, 
for the king of Persia is reported to collect 
tlie whole product yearly and to inclose it in 
small .silver boxes, wliich are distributed as 
I presents to his family and friends. In all 
j Eastern bazaars may be found under the 
! name of Persian Mumiai, a compound re- 
I sembling the genuine in appearance. Accoi d- 
I ing to Hr. Seligmann, Mum in Persian, sig- 
1 nities wax, Iiii or Ajin is the name of the 
village in the vicinity of which the spiing of 
' water containing Mumiai or Mumiajin is 
i found. Tlie Mumiai was discovered in the 
1 time of Feridun. He also says that the 
Asphaltum Sehijit, Asphaltum Punjabinum 
or Punjab Asphalt, an oflicinal article^ at 
Lahore,is brought from the hills. The hakims 
and bindoo doctors use it instead of the Per¬ 
sian Mumiai in (sasos occurring from exterior 
violence, Half way between Behbehan 
and the river Kurdistan, are the ruins of 
Arrejan or Arrgau. Near the Straits of 
Teng-i-Teko, from whence tlio Kurdistan 
river issues into the plain, and not tar fiom 
I the village of Peshker, is a fissure high up 
I in the mountains, out of which runs a black 
I substance resembling pitch, which is gather¬ 
ed by the natives and is much esteemed in 
Persia for its healing qualities, especially for 
bruises and fractures. It is called Mumia or 
Mumia-i-Nai from the village Nai-deli at its 
bottom. Shiraz sustained the shock of an 
e.arf.liqnake about the year 1810, when tliis 
fissure was enlarged and the Mumia since 
flows out more copiously. The excessive 
esteem in which it is held by the Persians 
may he judged by mentioning All 

Murad Kliaii sent about an ounce of Momai 
enclosed in a gold box to the cmprMS 
of Russia. I)c Guignes alludes to it as the 
Moumaimi or Moiimiani blanc : and in the 
Oriental Geography which was translated 
by Sir William Onseley, it is said to be 
brought from a mountain in the district of 
Siimbeil, near the borders of 
1 alluded to also in the Ajaib-nJ-Makhlukat 
' and the Jahan Numa. Baron de Bode 
! surmises that this is the Sarcoeolla ot 
! Dioscorides iii. 99, which is described as 
i obtained from Persia and to have possessed 
I wonderfully healing properties. “ is a 
‘ hard black substance aud when about to be 
used, is mixed with melted sheep s fat, ana 
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'wliilc hot, the bruised part is well rubbed 
with it. Sir William Oaseley derives its 
name from Mom-i-Ayi, the wax of the vil¬ 
lage of Ayi, and'states that the Momai of 
Darabjird is alone reckoned genuine. 

The Shih-lan-yu of the Chinese, said to 
flow from wells or springs,yellow and liquid, 
black, but becomes thick and clear like var¬ 
nish, then a sulphur smelling, penetrating, 
inflammable substance ; it is obtained from 
several sources. The Shih-tg’ih or stone 
varnish of the Chinese is obtained in Han¬ 
kow, Yen-ngan-fu, Shensi, Lichau or Lei 
chau, Nan-huing-chau in Canton province, 
places between Burmah and Yuwnan, and in 
the S. E. of Se-chu*en; is used externally 
and internally as a medicine, to burn in 
lamps, and to lubricate barrow wheels. In 
Chiua, a kind of naplitha or rock oil, Mang- 
lio-yu, resembling Rangoon tar is obtained 
in the Corea by distilling a bituminous 
shale, and at Tung-shao, near Tarn-sui in 
Eormosa, arc wells yielding some sorts of 
paraffin or thick bitumen, differing from the 
Rangoon and American earth oils. There 
are oil wells, or fire wells at Kia-ting-fu in 
Sech’ -uen, which yield an inflammable gas, 
and ail oily, greenish, combustible petro¬ 
leum like liquid, containing paraffine. The 
wells are from five hundred to three thousand 
foot in depth: also, Tseh-chan-fu, in the 
S, W. of Shansi furnishes a kind of petro¬ 
leum or rock oil .—Be Bode^ Honifjherger, p. 
238-9. Bingley iy \X)0. Poole's Statistics of 
Commerce^ p. 14, Shiith Mat. Med. of China. 

MOMA-KHA, ? Burm., Salix tetrasporma 
Poxb. In Amherst, its timber is employed for 
gun stocks; it is a reddish, soffcish wood, 
close and compact, fib for turning purposes, 
and exempt from attacks of insects. 

MOjVTANO, Guz. A mobammadau weaver 
or cultivator in Ciitch. 

MOM AY. Dr. J. D. Hooker observed in 
the month of September, that “ birds flock 
to the grass abour. Momay; Larks, Finches, 
Warblers, abundance of Sparrows (feeding 
on the Yak droppings), with occasionally 
the Hoopoe: Waders, Cormorants, and Wild 
Ducks, were sometimes seen in the streams, 
but most of these were migrating south.” 

MOM-CnEENA,BKNG. Stillingiasebifcra. 

MOMEEA. Hind.? Resin of Cannabis 
sativa of a kind, finer than charras. 

MO-MEIT. See India. 

MOMIN, a town 90 miles from Barao. It, 
seems to be under thePan-Thay mahomedans. 
From Momin toBamo the road runs througjfi 
Shan and Chinese territory. 

MOMIN, in Borar, weavers and spllera of ' 
native cloths, the Sarhi, Susi, Parban, ! 
Khodi. They profess mahomedanism. ■ 


MOMIN. Ar. A believer. 

MOMIRA. Hind. See Mamiran. 
MOMORDICA. A germs of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order CucurbitacesD, 
of which the best known species are. 

M. balsamina. I M. cochinchiaensis. 

M. charantia. 1 M. dioeca. 

,, „ var. muricata. [ M. ovifera. 

MOMORDICA BALSAAIINA. 


Mokah, 

Ku-kwa, 

Lai-pu-t’an, 


A RATI. Balesan, Egypt. 

Chin. Balsam Apple, Eng. 

„ Kurclo-jangro, Sindh. 


This bears a bitter oblong tuberculated 
fruit, eaten when green, but a drastic pur¬ 
gative when ripe .—Smiths 

MOMORDICA CHARANTIA. — Linn, 
var. M. muricata, WLllde. Uoxh. W. and, A. 


Kurula, Bkng. 

Kyet-hcn-kha, Bhrm. 
Lamba karella Duk.. 
Hairy Momordica, Eng. 
Karola, Hind. Fprs. 
Pandi pavel, Madeal. 
Pandi-pasci, „ 

Dirga Karavalli, Sans. 
Karolo, Sind. 


Karawila, Singh. 

Podalaog kai, Tam. 
Panna, ^ » 

Pava ,, 

Pavai ,, }> 

Kombu-pagal-kai, ,, 
Kakara,Metta kakara,T l. 
Potti kakara, ,, 

Urakakara, ,, 


This vegetable is very commonly cultivat¬ 
ed in India and Burmah at the com¬ 
mencement ot the rains, the fruit is from 
ten to fourteen inches long, and from 
two to four in diameter; the edges are 
curiously notched and ridged, the flavour 
is bitter, and it requires to bo soaked before 
being cooked,sometimes used in brewing.Thc 
green fruit is used in curries, &c., is known 
by the narnoofsmallsnake gourd.In Ajmeer, 
it is sown at the commencement ot the rains, 
but may be continued during the cold season; 
it is a bitter fruit, very rough skinned, the 
edges have a very wrinkled appearance; 
when ripe it is of a beautiful deep red and 
yellow. The natives fry and eat thorn, but 
they are principally used in curries; they 
require to be soaked in salt and water before 
dressing. They sell from one to two pice a 
seer ; act as an anthelmintic. 

A variety, Fructibus oblongis, with oblong 
fruit, 

Comboo pagulkai, Tam. | Pandy pavel, Hort. Mal. 
Lumba cai'ela, Duk. 1 Doerga Karavullie, Sans. 
Gummoo Kakakaia, Tel. | 


is very valuable pleasant tasted and 
wholesome vegetable though perhaps a little 
too hitter. It is about four or five icLchcs 
long and of a wrinkled and scabrous a^pe^- 
ance outside. The natives sometimes.make 
curry of it, but prefer it fried. In some 
parts of the country the Tamil name is 
pronounced Kombu- pawa-kai, another fruit, 
called Nerree pavay-kai, belonging to the 
Cucurbitaccw, is sold in the bazaars, livxb^ 
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MasoUy Gen. Med. Top. p. 209, AinsUe, 
p. 238. Riddell., Jctffrey. 8(iO Gourds, also 
Cucarbitaceae, also Vegetables of Southern 
India, 

MOMORDIC A COCHINCHINENSIS Spk. 

Muricia Cochinchinensis, Lovr. | Gol-Kankra, Bkng. 

This is grown in Bengal, Has large 
cream coloured flowers. 

MOMORDIOA DIOECA. Ro.ch. Willde, 
W. and A. Ic. RJteede. 

Mornordica missionis, Wall. 

Sa-byet, Burm. Pain paghel, Tam. 

Kurtoli, Duk. Aga-Kura Tkl. 

Dliar-karola, Hind. Aga-kara 

Irima*pasel, Malead. Agiikara Gudda, 

Kirara, Ravi, j Potii-agakaia, 

Vahissoo, Sans, j Polu Kakara, 

Tiimba Karawilla, Singh. ( Pu-agakara, 

A small round-fruited species of Momor- 
dica much cultivated by the natives for their 
curries. 

MOMORDIC A MIXTA. RotJk W. and A. 

Gol-Kakra, Beng. | Adavi kakara, Tel. 

The fruit is large, red, and thorny, con¬ 
tains a yellow insipid pulp, is totally inert 
as a medicine, and is indeed occasionally 
used for food in Bengal. This is erroneous¬ 
ly named Makal by Ainslie, and he also, 
by mistake, applies the same term to the 
oolocyntli plant. JHukul is the correct name 
of Triohosanthes palmata. O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 349. 

MOMORDIOA MONODELPHA, Roxh. 
Syn. of Cocciniaindica. W.andA. Med. Top. 

MOMORDIOA MURICATA.TFiZ7d. Syn. 
of var. of Mornordica chavantia. Linn. 

MOMUND, an Afghan tribe. The Upper 
or Hill Momund occupy the hill range be¬ 
tween the Punjkora and ilie Kuner rivers, 
and possess the Kurrapa pass. Two of their 
kbeils are nomadic and in summer move to 
the head waters of the Helmund. The Up¬ 
per or Hill Momutid country extends from 
the south-western Swat border to a little 
beyond the Kabul river. Both banks of 
this river are in their povssession, and their 
capita], Lalpoora, where the head of their 
tribe resides, is situated near the left bank. 
They owe allegiance to the Kabul govern¬ 
ment, though subject to an almost nominal 
control; and in the treaty with the Amir 
Dost Mahomed Khan he undertook to res¬ 
train them from hostility against British 
subjects. Their militia can muster about 
12,000 fighting men. They are tolerably 
good soldiers, though not equal to the men 
of the most martial tribes. Their hills 
overhang the fertile strip of British terri¬ 
tory, enclosed between the Swat and Kabul 
rivers near their confluence, known as Doaba, 
and this portion of the border is not more 
than 25 miles distant from Peshawur. The 
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three sections of the tribe that have come 
I in contact with the British are the Pindee 
Akee Momund, the Alumzye Momund 
and the Michnee Momund. 

The Michnee Momund, after annexation, 
were allowed to hold from the British Go- 
vernraeiit, a fief or jaghoer in Doaba, the 
fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat 
and Qabul rivers, of which they collected the 
revenue. A portion of the lands they culti¬ 
vated themselves, the remainder they farmed 
out to other tribes of the plains as tenants. 
Many of their clansmen dwelt in the plains 
of Michnee and some in the neighbouring 
hills. They traded in the Peshawur val¬ 
ley. The Aliirazyo Momund, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Gundao, in tlie hills, also had 
a fief of Punjpao in British Doaba, chiefly 
cultivated by tenants. A few of their men 
lived in the plains and the majority in tho 
hills. These also traded in the valley. Tho 
Pindee Alee Momund, at a former period,had 
held a similar jagheer in Doaba; but not since 
British rule. Tliese have few relations either 
with the Government or the people of the 
Peshawur valley. They inhabit a very strong 
locality in tlie hills. The fiefs were originally 
granted by preceding Governments totheMo- 
munds as black mail to buy off depredation. 

Momunds of ike Plains are a section of the 
Momund tribe who have colonized in the 
South-Western portion of the Peshawur dis¬ 
trict. They are now respectable cultivators. 
They maintain friendly relations with their 
neighbours, the A freed ee. Their chiefs hold 
jagheers, but the support they give to go¬ 
vernment in return is lukewarm. They 
have not fraternized with their fellow Mo¬ 
munds of the hills ; but they have not cordi¬ 
ally co-operated against the Afreedees, of 
whose vengeance they are perhaps appi’O- 
hensive. See Afghan, Khyber. 

MOMUNDPOOR. See Punjab. 

MOMYAT, an “ osteocolla’* or rare medi¬ 
cament; usually the specimens consist of 
hardened tar or petroleum or even lignite. 
See Momiai. 

MON is the native name of the people of 
Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieng. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-mon. Part of 
this population dwell on the Delta of the Ira- 
wadi, Mon being the name used by themselves, 
for the native populations of Pegu, Moul- 
mein, and Amherst in Martaban j but their 
neighbours call them Talieng, and the same 
names Mon or Talieng are giv^n to the ver¬ 
nacular language of Pegu. The alphabet, 
like that of the Thay and Burmese, is of 
Indian orighi, being essentially that of the 
Pali form of speech, and like all alphabets of 
I this kind, it embodies a buddhist literature. 
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The Mon language is quite unintelligible to ing Ka-Khyen, &c., may belong to the older 
a Burmese or Siamese. The Mon called by mmigratioii. But the Mon is the only rem- 
tbe Burmans, Ta-lain, and Peguan or Peguer nant within the ancient Ka-ren province, and 
by Europeans, are the race occupying Pegu, ts earlier preservation is doubtless owing to 
They are an East Hiraalaic people, who long the same causes, its arts, civilization and 
fiuocesfully contested with the Burmans the wealth, which have enabled it to hold its own 
sway over the'basin of the Irawadi. They against the Tibeto Barman horde of the Ira- 
were annexed to Burma, in the middle of the wadi. The Nicobar Islanders appear to have 
16th century, but again threw off the yoke been an early colony of the Mon race in its 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century pure or more west Chinese and less Indian 
and subjugated all Burma. Their range em- condition. They are flatter faced and more 
braces the delta of the Sa-lueii, where Mon- oblique eyed than the Rakhoing and Mon, 
tama or Martaban was their chief port. They in these resembling the more sequestered hill 
long preceded the Siarnese in the Tenna- tribes of the Barman race. In some islands 
serim provinces, and the languages of the they have been much mixed with Malay colo- 
Si-mang and Binua of the Malay Peninsula nists. Nicobar phonology is allied to that of 
retain deep traces of their ancient influence the Silong and Simang. The first migra- 
to the south. A colony is also found in the tions from the northern side of the Hirna- 
basin of the Menam. Before the great south- laya is now best represented by the Annam, 
ern movement of the Lau, the Mon appear Kambojan, Mon and Lau tribes, who appear 
to have occupied that basin also, and to to have been at a later period gradually press- 
have marched and intermixed with the close- cd by the Tibeto-Biirman tribes, to the east- 
]y allied Karnbojaiis of the lower Mekong, ward and southward. The Mon Anam or 
Mr. ORiley thinks that the Mon are only East Himalaie tribes, occupy the territory 
distinguishable from the Barman by their bounded on the north, by the left side of the 
less Mongolian and more Rakhoing aspect, valley of the Brahmaputra as far as the liead 
They appear to have been considerably of Assam, and a line drawn thence eastwards 
modified by the Indian clement which has along the range in which the Irawadi has its 
always been very powerful at the head of the sources, and across the converging meridian- 
Bay of Bengal. They seem to have been at al chains, beyond, to the most eastern, the 
one time the chief traders eastward of the Mangli, which separates the Kiang from the 
Bay of Bengal, The Karen also preceod- M-Kong.The Anam,Kambojan,Siamese,Mon, 
ed the Burman race in the delta of the Barman and the other Ultra-Indian langn- 
Irawadi, and are the joint occupants with ages are all characterised by strong complex 
tlie Mon. They are also found in the lower sounds. The Anam and Siamese abound in 
plains of the Saluen, the deltas of the Se- complex vowel sounds and tlie Burrnan fami- 
tang and Irawadi, the middle ba,sin of the ly in complex consonantal sounds which are 
Se-tang as far a? Ton go, and in Tenasserim. liarsh in Singpho, less so iu Rakhong, and 
In Martaban there is also a remnant of an much softened in Burman. The Anamese 
allied tribe, the Tonng-thu. Both the Karen group, amongst whom are the Moy, are 
and the Toungthu, belong to the Yuma found in Cochin-China and Tonkin. They 
branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, are a section of the division to which the 
The, long and narrow hill track betw'een Chinese belong. Two thousand years ago, 
the valley of the Iraw«adi and the Sa-lueu as or two centuries before Christ, the Chinese 
far north as 23°, is occupied by cognate found the Anamese, in possession of the basin 
tribes called Ka-ren-ni (Red Karon) who are of Sang-Koi. The Anamese, in size, form of 
aaid to speak a very ancient dialect of the the head, and person, expression and temper- 
Yuma family. This branch has a paralle' ament, liave a closer resemblance to some 
range on the western side of the Irawadi Indonesian tribes. The Javan group has a 
In their traditions, they assert that they larger admixture of the Anam type than the 
preoeeded the Burmans as the dominant Sumatran or Borneo. Anam heads are corn- 
people of the basin and they seem from very mon in eastern Java and especially among 
ancient times to have occupied the whole of the Bawiau and Madura. The Malayans 
the valley southward from the valley of the and western Javans have frequently a more 
Banak on the west to the borders of Yunnan. Siamese form. The Anamese want the large 
No trace of the Mon is now left along theYu- straight faces, flat occiput, lowness of the 
jna range, —tribes of the Karen family being hairy scalp, comparatively small and firm 
the expinsive holders of its inner valleys, mouth,hard staring eye and grave expression 
Some of the very imperfectly described of the Siamese; Anam is Cochin-China: 
tribes on the eastern side of the Irawadi, to Laos and Ahom belong to Anam. 
the north of the Ka*ren-ni) viz.: the Za-ba- The Burmans, the predominant people of 
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the basin of the Irawadi, occupy the lower 
part of the basin above Pegu, the southern 
part of the upper basin and the valley of the 
river beyond, as far as Ba-nio. They are also 
found in the delta, but their progress there 
has been comparatively recent, and the prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 
Their native name Ma-ran-ma, orM’ran-ma, 
whence their softened modern M*yan-ma, 
M’ya-ma, is the origin of the European cor¬ 
ruption of the Barman. The principal seat 
of the Barman power appears to have been 
for the longest periods in the same part of 
the basin where it now is. 'In tho era of their 
greatest stability and prosperity, their capi¬ 
tal was at Pagan probably the place of that 
name above Ava from the second to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Pevious 
to this, on their first advance from Araeau, 
they <o.ppcar to liavo conquered tho northern 
part of the ancient kingdom of the Mon—for 
their capital was for StJo years at Promo. It 
was not till the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury that they succeeded in annexing Pegu. 
But in the middle of tho eighteenth, the Mon 
threw of tho yoke and in their turn 
subjugated all Burma for a short period. 
The Burman raco differ from the Anamoso 
in being stouter and darker, and in tho head 
being Daya-Polynesian or Turaniau oval, 
and not obtusely ovoid. Tho head varies 
greal ly and tho coarser forms show a ten¬ 
dency to tho Biiiua contraction of tho fore¬ 
head, rendering the lateral expansion of the 
forehead very marked. The normal, or non- 
Indianiscd Burman head, appears in many 
respects to resemble tho coarse Sumatran, 
Javan, Bornean and Polynesian. This soft¬ 
ened Turanian typo is decidedly allied to the 
oblong square and oval Chinese type and not 
to tho ovoid and orbicular typo of the Tibe¬ 
tan, some of the Himalayan-Gangctic, the 
Anam and tho Colebesian tribes. Tho Bur- 
mans on tho west more often resemble the 
handsome Asiancsian tribes found in Borneo, 
some parts of East Tndioncsia, and Polynesia. 
Burmans and Malays are somewhat stouter 
than the Siamese, tho average height being 
probably about o feet 2 inches. Burman 
women are more nearly the companions 
and not tho slaves, of tho men. But the 
Tibeto-Burmans and tho cognate Indonesian 
tribes, permit great license to both sexes, 
prior to marriage, when chastity is not re¬ 
quired.— Latham*n 'Ethnology. 

MONAKALLEE, a river of Chittagong. 

MON-ANAM. Tho Mon Anam or East 
Himalaic tribes, occupy the territory bound¬ 
ed on tho north, by the left side of the val¬ 
ley of tho Brahmaputra as far as tho head 
of Assam, and a line drawn thence cast- 
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wards along the range in which tho Irawadi 
has its sources, and across the converging 
meridional chains, beyond, to the* most 
eastern, tho Mangli, which separates tho 
Kiang from the M-Kong. ^ 

The first migrations from tlio northern 
side of tho Himalaya are now represented 
by the Anam, Kambojan, Mon and Lau 
tribes, who appear to have been at a later 
period gradually pressed by tho Tibeto- 
Burman tribes, to tho eastward and south¬ 
ward. 

The Anam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, Bur- 
mau and tho other Ultra-Indian languages 
are all characterised by strong complex 
sounds. The Anam and Siamese abound in 
complex vowel sounds and tho Burman 
family in complex consonantal sounds which 
are harsh in Singpho, less so in Rakhoing, 
and much softened in Burman. 

The Anameso group, amongst whom aro 
tho Moy, are found in Cochiti-Cliiiia and 
Tonkin. They aro a section of tho division 
to which tho Chineso belong. Two thou¬ 
sand years ago, or two centuries before 
Christ, the Chineso found tho Anameeo in 
possession of tho basin of Sang Koi. The 
Anarnesc, in size, form of tho head, and 
person, expression and temperament, have a 
closer resemblance to some Indonesian tribes. 
The Javan group has a larger admixture of 
tho Anam typo tlian the Sumatran or Bor- 
neon. Anam heads aro common in eastern 
Java and especially among tho Bawian and 
Madura people. lUio Malayans and western 
Javans have frequently a more Siamese form. 
Tho Anameso want the largo straight faces, 
flat occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, com¬ 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard sta¬ 
ring eye and grave expression of tho Sia¬ 
mese: Anam is Cochin-China: Laos and 
Ahom belong to Anam. See India, Mon. 

MONAL, a pheasant of tho Himalaya, 
Lophophorus impeyanus.— Adams. 

MONAR. Salt makers* 

MONAS, A tributary to tho Brahma¬ 
pootra : it rises in Himalaya range, in lat. 
28 ^ 20’, long. 91 ® 18.’ runs 8., 40 m.; 
S. W., 110 m.; S. W., into Brahmapootra. 
Length, 180 ni.; it receives tho Deomreo, 
of greater length than itself. 

MONASS, a river near Chyliabareo in 
Bograh district. 

MONCHON, Macassar; Mandar also 
Akel, Port. Arcnga saccharifora. 

MONDAM ARAM, Tam. Buchanania lati- 
folia. 

MONDA.— ? Tho seed of a plant which 
grows in rice-fields. 

MON DEIN, Burm. A hurricane; 

MONE. See Shan, 
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MONEELA GRAM OIL, Eng. Doliohos 
biflorufl. 

M0NEGAR; in the langnagcfl of tlie 
sout.h of India, a Biiperintendent or head of 
a village or temple, or subordinate revenue 
uflicer.— WiUm^ 

MONEY. 


Naq^l, 


Rnpai, 

HrND. 

Naqud, 

Ar. j 

Moupta, 

It. Lat. 

Tankah, 


Danaro, 


Moneip, 

Fr. 

Zar, 

Pers. 

Monoio, 

,, 1 

Zar-o-Sim 

>» 

Monnaie, 

l*aiao, 

t) 

Hind. ] 

Moueda 

Port. Sp. 


The curi’ent and convenient principal coin 
of the Malay and Pliilippine Arcliipelago is 
at present, and baa long been, the hard 
Spanish dollar, the peso duro of the Spani¬ 
ards; and that with globes and pillars, 
containing 3709 grains of pure silver, and 
worth in sterling money 5179 pence, has 
an universal preference. The English rupee 
'and Dutch guilder are but of local currency 
and always, more or less at a discount. The 
dollar, in the native languages, is known by 
various names; the Malays usually call it 
real, which is, no doubt, an “abreviation of 
the Spanish real de a ocho, or a piece-of- 
oight.” The common name with the Java¬ 
nese is ring git, which literally means “sce¬ 
nic figure.” A great variety of small coins 
of brass, copper, tin and zinc are in circula¬ 
tion throughout all the islands. The most 
frequent of these is the Dutch doit, of which 
about 300 ought to go to a Spanish dollar. 
The intrinsic value of all such coins, how¬ 
ever, have no relation to their assumed 
one, and being usually over issued, they are 
generally at a heavy discount. The small 
coins of Palembang, Achin, Bantam, and 
Quoda are of tin. Those of the latter place 
go under the name of tra., which is, however, 
only the word “ stamp” or “ impression.” Of 
these 160 are filed on a filament of ratan, of 
which 8 strings or 1280 coins are consider¬ 
ed equivalent to a hard dollar. In Bali and 
Lomboc, the currency consists of Chinese 
Zinc coins with a hole in the middle for 
filing them on a string, each string having 
200, and five of these are called a siah, that 
is, “one thousand,” being the highest denomi- 
uation of money in the reckoning of the in¬ 
habitants of these islands. Their value rises, 
and falls in the market according to the sup¬ 
ply, like any ordinary article of merchan- 
diso; so that a Spanish dollar will sometimes 
buy 800 of them, but often as few as 500 
only. All these small coins are generally 
known by the Javanese name of pichis, cor¬ 
rupted pitis by the Malays, a name which 
had extended to the Philippines. The only 
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; native country of the Archipelago in which 
a coin of the precious metals seems ever to 
have been coined, is Achin. This is of gold 
of the weight of nine grains, and of about 
the value of 14d. sterling : to which Euro¬ 
pean traders have given the name of a mace, 
a corruption of the Malay mas,itself a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanscrit, masha, the name of an 
Indian weight. All the coins of this descrip¬ 
tion that have been seen are inscribed with 
Arabic characters, and bear the names of the 
sovereigns under whom they were struck, so 
that they are comparatively modern. The 
Javanese appear t^ have coined some of their 
own money, as we find from many examples 
excavated from old temples, and other 
places. 

Money seems to have been coined in China, 
in gold and silver and lead, so early as Con¬ 
fucius’ time, but money payments are still 
made in kind or by pieces of silver. Most of 
their calculations are made by a reckoning 
board. Tliere is no coined money in China, ex¬ 
cept the brass pieces with a bole in the centre. 
Silver is sold by the weight, and an ounce is 
the equivalent of from 1700 to 1800 of these 
brass coins, which are called “ sapek” by 
Europeans, they have some pieces of brass 
called tslan^ and in Mongol tclios^ of which 
the inhabitants of Siberia make Tchok and 
Tchek, they are of less value than a copec. 
A kind of notes are in circulation among 
private persons. 

In British India, it was enacted that 
from the 1st September 1835, the coinage of 
former rupees should cease at all the mints 
throughout India, and that in future there 
should bo coined a rupee (with doubles, 
halves and quarters) to be called the Com¬ 
pany’s rupee which should contain 165 grains 
(ll-12ths) pure silver, and 15 grs. (1-12th) 
alloy. This new rupee, which was made a 
legal tender in all payments,i8 nearly equal to 
the former Fnrruckabad, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay rupees, and is received as an equivalent 
by them and for the Sonat rupee, and for 
15-16th of the Calcutta Sicca rupee. It is 
worth, reckoning silver at 6-6d an ounce, 
Is. lid. and 2s. 0^ stg., its current value 
being 2s, The Company’s rupee bears on 
the one side the head of the reigning 
sovereign of Great Britain and in the ob¬ 
verse, the words E. I. Co. and the desig¬ 
nation of the coin in English and Persian. 
It was also enacted that from the 1st Sep¬ 
tember 1835, no gold coins shall be coih^ 
at any mint in India except gold mohnrs or 
15 rupee pieces (with the sub-divisions con¬ 
taining each 165 grains (ll-12th8) pure 
gold, and 15 grains (l-12th) alloy. Such 
mohurs are consequently worth 29s. 2 each. 
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These coins are marked in the same way as 
the new rupees but they are not a legal ten¬ 
der. 

The Persian coins are of gold, silver, and 
copper; each metal being sr.ruck in almost 
its pure state. The gold money are called 
iomaun ; one of which, in intrinsic value 
may now be equal to ten shillings English, 
they were worth more, formerly; but during 
the last fifty years, their size and weight 
have gradually decreased. There are two 
sorts of silver money, the highest in value 
is the real, eight of which amount to a fo- 
maun. The smaller silver coin is called 
the white shy; eight of these being equal to ! 
a real. The copper money has the name I 
of hlach siahi; and twenty four of them* 
amount to one real. Totnaun are coined 
in almost every great province; but they 
differ much in actual value, though all pas.s 
cuireiit for the same number of refil. | 
Payments are made, in Turkish domi¬ 
nions, in piastres and Spanish dollars, fifteen 
of the former being equal to one of the latter. 
The piastre is divided into forty para. 

A pound sterling is worth seventy, 
to one hundred piastres. — Friusep^s 
Tibet^ Tartary and Mongolia^ p. 50. Graw^ 
jurd^s JJldiouary, p. 285, 286. Roblnsou^s 
Travels. VoL II. p. 4. Farter's Travels Vol. 
L p. 250. 

MONG-DAYAT-NEE, Burm., or Red- 
mong-dayat, a tree of maximum girth 
2 cubits, and maximum length 15 feet. 
Not abundant, but found on the sea-shore 
from Amherst to Mergui and on the Calla- 
gouk islands. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. Used for crooks, and straight parts 
also of ships, and boats: is a light tough 
wood with a good grain, but too liable to 
rot to be recommended .—Captain Dance. 

MONG-DAYAT PEW, Burm., or White 
mong-dayat, a tree of maximum girth 
21 cubits, and maximum length 22 
feet. Scarce, but found all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces near the sea and at the 
mouths of the rivers. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is not a good wood, being 
very perishable. — Captain Dance. 

MONGHIR, L. 25. 27’ 4”, N. L, 86°40’ 2” 
E. in Bengal, in Bahar province, on the 
right bank of the Ganges. The level of the 
railway tunnel is 389 ft. The Mean height 
of the station, ab. 200 ft. above the sea. 

The town is the chief place in a revenue 
district of Bengal formed out of the ancient 
Bahar. It is written Monghir and Monghyr 
and is a pretty town in a charming green 
valley, with the broad river washing it on 
two sides and hills in the back ground. 
Monghyr was captured on the 10th October 
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irOS. Monghyr, is celebrated for its iron 
mannfactures, especially of .muskets, in 
wliich respect it is the Birmingham of Ben¬ 
gal. Generally speaking, these weapons 
ai*e poor, though stamped with the first Eng¬ 
lish names. A native woi'kraan will, 
however, if time and sufficient reward b© 
given, turn out a first rate fowling-piece. 
The inhabitants are reported to be sad 
drunkards, and the abundance of toddy’- 
palms was quite remarkable .—Hoolcer Him. 
Jour. Vol. ? Fane 87. Tr. of Hind. Vol. L P. 
107. 

MONFEA ISLAND, on the E. coast of 
Africa, extends from lat. 8® 2* S. to lat. 7® 
38’ S., and in long. 30“ 57’ E. 

MONGHOL, See Haiyu ; Chetang. Mongol, 
MONGHY PATTANatown in Bemr. 
MONG-NYEN, BuiaiKSK.Sinapis ovientali.s. 
kfONGOLlA consists of four great divi- 
siojis, viz Inner Atongolia, lying between 
the Great Wall and the Desert of Gobi; 
Outer Alougolia between tlie Desert and the 
Altai Alountaius; the Kokonor country 
between Kan sail, Szebuen and Tibet and 
4th tlie depondeneies of Alia-sutai to the 
north of the Kalkas Khanates. 

The desert of Central Asia, extends 
from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea. 
A strip of rich vegetation occurs in its centre 
whei’e the Tigris and Euphrates and their 
affluents enrich the country. To the west¬ 
ward of it are the seas of sand of the 
Arabian and African wastes, seldom raised 
above, often sinking below, the level ot the 
odean. To the eastward of the rich tract in 
Persia, Kerman, Seisfan, Chinese Tartary 
and Mongolia, the desert consists of a series 
of plateaux, having from 3,000 to nearly 
10,000 feet of elevation. 

The great highway between Pekin and 
Europe, from time immemorial, has been tlio 
caravan tract from the western end of the 
Great Wall across the desert of Gobi. The 
route issues from the western end of the 
Great Wall, and moving through the Kiayu . 
Pass, has to traverse N. W. 500 miles, of a 
desolate sand tradt to reach the city of 
Khamil. At this town the road bifurcates, 
the upper branch leading through Barkuf 
Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzungaria ; 
the lower through Pijau, Turfau, Karasharj 
and Kucliu to Aksa in Easteim Turkistan. 
While Chinese rule prevailed, Dzungaria 
and Eastern Turkistan formed the province 
of Hi. 

The Gobi desert is believed to be inhabi¬ 
ted by a lonely demon, whom they call the 
Ghol-i-Biaban, or spirit of the waste, agigan- 
ticand frightful spectre which devours pas¬ 
sengers. It is quite an orkutal idea, to make 
i3 
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demona ntid evil apints wander through dry On this occasion the poor take what they 
places. Jlut tlie belief that wildernesses are can use, and the re.st are left upon tlie banks, 
haunted places, is a very old and general one. These fishes advance up the river about 10 
Our blessed Lord himself in a very solemn miles a day. On tlieir first appearance, the 
passage, Luke xi.24,adopts the Jewish phrase- report is soon spread over the country, atid, 
olngy as to this matter. Pliny says (vii 2). in two or three hours, the people catch as 
that in the deserts of Africa phantoms in many as they need either for present use or 
liuman shape appear to travellers and imme- winter provisions. This fish is very agree- 
cliately vanish again. But the belief is i able food cither fresh or salted. Tiiey are 
specially prevalent among the nations of Cen- observed to be much better and fatter the 
tral Asia. By them accordingly “ deserts and nearer they are caught to t he sea. 
the like, where nature shows lierself in vast Dobsoon-noor or the Salt Lake, is celebrat- 
forms and in all the terrors of her influences cd over all tlie w'est of Mongolia. It fur- 
arc held to bo the especial head quarters nishes salt, not only to the neighbouring 
aiid rendezvous of malignant spirits..dicmce Tartars, but to several provinces of the 
flio wildernc.sses of Turan, and particularly Cliincse empire. The Dobsoon-noor is less 
fho great sand-waste of Gobi liave from a lake flian a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
boar antiquity bad an evil fame. The mixed with nitrous efllorescence. The latter 
Turks have a saying that evil spirits play at are of a faint white and friable between tlie 
ball in ilcsort places ; both Pa-Hi.ni and Marco fingers ; they are easily distinguishable from 
Polo allude to the evil genii of the desserts the salt, which is of a, greyish tint, and with 
of Central Asia, and Unbrnquis tolls of a a shining and crystaline fracture. The lake 

IVigbtful defile, whore the demons wcn'c said is nearly ten miles in circumference, and 

to snatch travellers off t.lieir liorsos. here and there are yourtes inhabited by the 
Baikal lake in Mongolia is an oxjinnsion Mongols, who are occupied with tlio salt 

of the Augura river. Its lengik is nearly trade; they have also Chinese partners, 

400 miles (according to Bell JlOO miles) with for Cliineso take part in every kind of trade 
45 miles of average breadth from north to or industry. The manipulation to which 
south. It has steam boats plying on it. Its tke salt is subjected requires little labour or 
B('al and sturgeon fisli(‘ries are valuable, and science. It consists of nothing more than 
Iho oil of the fish called the golornyiika, tlic picking up the pieces, laying them in heaps, 
CMlIioiiymus Baicalensis is valuable Moun- and covering Diem with potter’s clay, and 
f-riins encompass the lake entirely. The river the salt sulliciently purifies itself. 

Selingue falls into it from the south-west .and The Mongol descendants of Cliingis-khan 
liere the lake is about 50 miles broad ; the as a conquering race, followed the Turk and 
Paouu-ku-simo from the south-east, and the the Hun, conquered China in the east, where 
Gong-ko-la (Upper Angara) from the north- they founded the Mongolic dynasty olf Yuan, 
oast. Towards the noi th-eastcrii end of the and in the west, after subduing tlie klialifs 
lake is an i.sland called Oleao-liaii (Olclion) of Bagdad, and tlie sultans of Iconium, they 
about 50 Ice in breadth, and 200 or conquered Moscow, and devastated the 
more in length. This island is rrequented greater part of Russia. In 1240 they in- 
by 50 or more of the families of the wander- vaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here tkey 
itig tribes of the Mongols and the Pu-la-to recoiled before the united a,rmies of Germany, 
(Buraty of Bell), and they bring hither with Poland, and Silesia. They retired into Mo- 
them their horses. Baikal lake is 1,715 feet ravin, and, having exhausted that country, 
above the level of the sea. Sclinghinsk, occupied Hungary. At that time they had 
1,771) feet, and Kinklita 2,400 feet: eonse- to choose a now khan, which could only be 
qucntly higher than all the towns of the done at Karakorum, the old capital of their 
Harz and the Swiss Alps. “The Baikal has empire. Thither they withdrew to elect an 
many and various kinds of excellent fish, par- emperor to govern an empire which tlieucx- 
ticularly sturgeon, and a fish called onnilJy, tended from China to Poland, from India to 
, in shape and taste resembling a. herring, but Siberia. But a realm of such vast propor- 
broader and larger, ^Idie omully como in tions could not be long held together, and 
vast shoals from the Baikal, in autumn, up towards the end of the thirteenth century it 
the river Selingue to spawn, after which broke up into several independent states, all 
they return to the lake so weak that many of under ^Mongolian princes, but no longer 
them are carried down floating on the snr- under one Khan of Khans. Thus, new inde- 
faoe of the stream. During the progress of pendent Mongolic empires arose in China, 
the omnlly up the river, the iHabitants of the Turkestan, Siberia, Southern Russia, and 
adjacent villages assemble with their nets, Persia. In 1300, the Mongolian dynasty 
uud catch as many of them as they wish. was driven outofCliina; in the 15th ceii- 
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inry they lost their hold on liuHsia. In Cen* | The Kalmuk of the Russian Enipiro aro 

tnal Asia, they rallied once more under Ti- 119,102 viz.: in the Government of 

innr (1309) whose sway was again acknow- Astrakau ... 87,550 ( Sarator ... 692 

ledged from Karakorum to Persia and Ana- Caucasus ... 20,591 | Stavropol..., 10,223 

tolia. Butin 1468, this empire also fell by In 1700-1703, a Burbot migration took 
its own weight, and for want of powerful place, in the same direction. One of the 
rulers like Chongis-khan or Timur. In Ja- leadens of these movements was Aniki Khan, 
gatai alone, the country extending from the who assisted Peter the Great against Persia. 
Aral Lake to the Hindu Kush, between tlie By 1771, discontent had arisen, and, a large, 
rivers Oxus and Jaxartes (Jihou and Sihon), though ]>artial, re-migration was effected 
and once governed by Jagatai, the son of througl) the secession of seventy thousand 
Ohijjgis-kliau the Mongolian dynasty main- families. They left their Russian occupancy 
tained itself, and thence it was tliat Baber, a against tlie will of tlie Russians and wore 
descendant of Timur, conquered India, and followed by a Russian army. They found 
founded there a Mongolian dynasty, snrviv- no friends in the countries through which 
ing lip to the year 1857 in the great Moguls Ihey passed; but, on the contrary, bitter' 
of Dellii. Most Mongolic tribes are now under enemies, who treated them as unwelcome 
the .sway of the nations whom they once had visitors. These harassed tliem in their 
conquei ed, the Tungnisic sovereigns of China, journey ; and the Russians ])ressod upon 
the Russian Czars, and the Turkish sultans, them from beliind. llowevei’, they either 
The Mongolic language, although sjiokon made or found a way, and forced themselves 
(but not continuously) from China as far as forward to tlie frontiers ofCliina; which, 
the Volga, lias given rise to hut few dialects, after a loss of 20,000 families, aud innumor- 
Nejct to Tungusic, tlie Mongolic is the able hardsliips, they reached (heir destination 
poorest language of tlie Turanian family- a starved aud Ht i i<dven remnant. They were, 
The Mongols who live in Eui’opo have however, hospiiahly received. The Bouriat 
fixed their tents on each side of the Volga | Mongol, arc a no made pi^oplo who livcintho 
and along the coast of the Caspian Sea near i provinces of Irkontsk, south of lake Baikal ? 
Astracliau. Another colony is found south- | Of the tlirce great races in China, Chinese, 
east of Sembirsk. They belong to (bo AVes-j JMongol aud Mantoliu, the predominating 
tern branch, and are Oldt or Kalmuk, who color of tlie skin of the Chinese is yellow, 
left tludr seats on the Koko-nur, and entered • but yellow brown and soniotirnes a maroon 
Europe in 1062. They proceeded from tbc ' tint occur. Tho face is bniad and flat: clicek 
clans Biirbcfc and Torgod, but most of tho i liones projecting, irides black ; eyes oblique : 
Torgod returned again in 1770, and their dc.s-: beard scanty, stature above that of tho 
cemlants are now scattered over the Kirgisiau j Malay a,iid Tibetan, bcloAv that of the Euro- 
steppes. For a time at least there were twol pejin. The sea-coast people are skilful and 
Mongol dynasties in Central Asia, between - enterprising, with that self-reliance which 
the frontier of the Great Khan and enablesnatiojis to emigrate, and we find them 
the Caspian. Knidn, great grandson of Chin- swarming in tlio Malay ports in Singapore, 
ghiz, through his second sou aud succes.sor Borneo, and tho Philippines, and mimbers 
Okkodai, aud who disputed the sovereignty arc in Australia, the VVest Indies, Sandwioli 
with Kublai, through life, represented one of Islands and California, but, except in bud- 
thesc, whilst that of Chagatai was tlio other, dhist Bunnali, they arc not settlers, ord y 
The Mongols of the Russian empire comprises forming temporary connections, sending ail 
six Kalka tribes the Buriat and the Kalmuk. their savings, and looking forward to return, 
The Buriat area occupies the parts about | to their native land. Next to the Malay 
Nizhni Udinsk, to the east of the Lena, and ' this people are the most formidable pirates 
extends to the country of the Khoriii and of the eastern seas. The Mongol and Chinese 
Barguzin tribes (both of which it includes) have scanty beards. Tlio numerous mili- 
beyond Lake Baikal. It is bounded on tlie tary feudatories of the Empire are scattered 
south by the Chinese frontier, beyond which through the regions known to the Chinese 
few or no Buriat are to be found ; the Mon- geographer as Inner and Outer Mon¬ 
gols of the northern parts of China and Mon- golia, Uliasutai, and Tsing Hai, or Koko- 
golia, in the proper sense of the term being nor; but there are also the troops of Tibet 
Kalkas. The Buriat amount to about one hun- under the resident Minister of that country, 
dred and ninety thousand souls ; some few The tribes acknowledging the sway of China 
being mahomedans, some Christians, some are divided into Inner and Outer Mongolians, 
shamanists, the majority buddhists. The Tho former occupy the region to which their 
latter brew an intoxicating liquor called name refers them; the latter, all the other 
kumiss; some of the tribes may brew beer. | tracts aud districts above mentioned. 
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Inner Mongolia, lying between the Desert them Yumu herdsmen, some Tasang peltry- 
of Gobi and the continuous frontier of Man- men, under the Tsiangkiun in observation 
churia and China, was occupied, in 1812, by at Kurun, who is father supreme over the 
24 tribes, differing in name, irregularly ministers at Kobdo, having charge of the 
ranged under 49 standards, and divided, in Mingat, Eluth, Chaksim, Altai Uriankai 
uneven proportions, into six cbalkaii, or and Altai-Nor Urian-kai of the far province, 
leaerues. On the borders of Tibet are Tamuh,or Dam 

TJie Outer Mongolians were, 1st, four Mongols, under eight standards, amenable 
tribes of Kalkas of different names, under to the authority of the resident Tsautsan. 
khans, which, with two fragmentary tribes As to the feudal constitution of these 
attached to them formed four leagues; tribes. The six ming, chalkari or leagues, 
they numbered in all eighty-six standards, into which these twenty-four tribes are 
and resided in the territory north of the formed are each under a head or elder, and a 
Desert of Gobi, geographically named Outer lieutenant, chosen from a list of Dzassack 
Mongolia; 2d, Eleven tribes, not in leagues, presented to tlio emperor by the Colonial 
•under 34 standards, scattered to the west of Office. Every tribe is bound to assist any 
the Holaii mountains, in the soutli-west of other in the same league which may be ia 
Inner Mongolia; to the south of the Altai; danger. Once in tlireo years, the leagues 
and to the north of the Tengkiri ranges; are mustered by four high commissioners 
3rd, Two tribes of mohammedans, under two selected by the emperor from incumbents of 
standards, at Hami and TurfaTi, within the liigli civil and military posts in the empire; 
provincial boundaries of Kansuli, south of their visit is of a thoroughly inquisitorial 
the Celestial Mountains; and 4th, Five character. The Dzassak are in turn corn- 
tribes under 29 standards round Koko-Nor, pelled to pay visits to Peking; the year in 
called by the Chinese Tsing-Hai, or Azure which it is not the duty of this or that Dzas- 
Soa. There are lamas of both Inner and sak to go, he sends a Taikih. On stated 
Outer Mongolians. Nearly every standard occasions, fdl assemble in court costume to 
of the above, if not all, has a native liead en- do homage in token of fealty before the door 
titled a Dzassak, wliose (jliieftainsliip is, with consecrated to Majesty at the head quarters 
slight limitations, hereditary; tlie people un- of the tribe. 

dor their rule are collectively styled orhadu The internal economy of the Outer, is 
or orpatu, the lamas excepted, who are dis- much the same as that of the Inner, Mongo- 
tinguished as of Shapi Nor; their Dzassak liaus. Their Dzassak are ennobled by all 
take the prefix lama before their title. The the same titles except Tapunang of which 
few ti'ibes, or remnants of tribes, nob there are none. Some of the Dzassak, whe- 
under such chieftains, are under the more ther otherwise ennobled or not, have the ti- 
immediate authority of the Banner generals tie Khan, which is superior to any of the 
and resident Ministers from China. These rest, and brings with it a higher allotment 
last may be britdly enumerated ; under the of pay*and gifts. Their chalkan or leagues, 
Tsiangkinii of Siii-yiicn are the Tumeb of have each a captain-general, and a lieute- 
Shansi beyond the WmH; under the Tutung nant like the Inner Mongols, and are like 
at Kalgau, on the Wall, the most privileged them mustered and inspected triennially. 
tribe of Chahav Hargou incorporated in Their military organization is, with a few 
Chahar, Kalkas andElurh; under the Tu- exceptions, the same. First, in the region 
tnng at Jeh-lio, Tashtava Eluth ; under the <»f Outer Mongolia, we find four leagues of 
Fu-tutung at Hurun-pir, Eluth and New Kalkas, eacdi under a khan : 1st, the Tuche* 
Bargou; under the Tsung-kwan at Tasangu- tu khanate, numbering 20 standards under 
la, Solon, Taguri, Orunchuu and Pilar, pay- 58 tsoling; 2ud, the Sain-noiu 24, including 
ing peltry; both these being under the Tsi- two Eluth standards, in 38^ tsoling compa-* 
angkiuu of Sagalien. In Hi, the Tsiankiun nies; 3rd, the Tsetsen, 23 standards in 46^ 
has authority over Eluth and Chahar of bis companies; 4th, the Dzis-saktu, under 10 
own Central Province of Hi, who have also standards, including I of Khoits in24| com- 
Chinese ministers over Eluth, Chahar, panics. Now come the Durbeb in two wings, 
and Hassack under the Tstantsan Minister each of which is a league under a lieutenant 
resident at Tarbagatai, and over the moliara- getieral, appointed as above : the left oom- 
madans of the eight cities in Hi, south of the prising ten standards of Durbets and one of 
Tien Shan, who are under resident minis- Khoits, in 11 companies; the right, three of 
ters of different degrees. Durbets and one of Khoits, in 17 companies. 

In Uliasntai province, which receives a Their position is beyond the north-west 
small garrison from the Tsiangkiun of frontier line of the Dzassaktu; they extend 
Bhausi) there are Tanguu Uriankai, some of I across the province of Kobdo north of the 
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cify of tliafcname, and their troopg, amount- ed with felt, hut in large tents of black linen, 
ing in 1812 to 1400 makia, were under the of a hexagonal form, without any wood- 
Tsantsan of the Chinese Government at work inside to support thorn. The side angles 
Kobdo. The two wings are subject to one of the base are attached to the ground 
khan. Under the same officer of Kobdo, are by nail, and the top supported by oorde, 
the troops of the New Turguth of the Urun- which, are fastened into the ground at a 
gu river, in the south-east of the same pro- certain distance from the tent. , The noma- 
vince, and Hoshoit of the Djabkhan farther die Si-Fan are easily distinguished from the 
north. The former under two standards in Mongols by their more expressive physi- 
threo companies, which would give but 150 ognomy, and their greater energy of charac- 
makia, form a league; the single standard ter; their faces are not so flat, and their 
and company of the latter, furnishing 50 manners have an ease and vivacity which 
makia, belong to notie. contrast strongly with the heaviness of the 

Under the Kurun general are 595 Tasang Tartars. Their encampments resound with 
families of Uriankai Tangun, paying 2 skins noisy songs, merry games and shouts of 
of marten fur, and 412 paying 80 gray laughter; but with these dispositions ta 
mouse skins, under the Tsantsan of Kobdo, gaiety and pleasure, they are of a warlike 
412 of Altai Tangun, paying gray mouse character and indomitable courage; and 
skins, 25d marten skins, and 429 paying though their names are on the list of tribu- 
fonr f)x skins each: also 61 of Altai Nor tary nations, they obstinately refuse both 
Tangun paying gray mouse skin, and 147 tribute and obedience to tlio emperor of 
paying marten fur. Of Yumuh there are, China; indeed, they manifest the most pro- 
under the general, eight companies of Urian- found contempt for Chinese authority. Some 
kai, and under the Tsantsan, seven of Altai, of them carry thoir predatory incursions to 
and two of Altai Nor. the very frontiers of the empire, and the 

Of the leagues whose soldiery is under Mandarins do not dare to interfere with 
command of the Tsiangkiun of Hi, of whom them. They are good horsemen, though, in 
some mention has been made before, there this respect, they do not eqnal the Tartars, 
are four of Old Turguth and one of Hoshoit But, besides attending to their flocks, they 
distributed in five circuits. The north con- practise some kinds of industrial occupations, 
tains the Old Turguth of Hopoksiloh, three and turn to account the wool of the sheep 
standards in 14; the east, those of Tsirho- and the long hair of their oxen, weaving 
lang, two in 7 ; the west, those of the river from them a coarse kind of cloth, which they 
Tsing one, in 4 companies. These are north use for tents and clothing. When they as- 
of the Tengkiri, stretching well into Tarba- semble round their great cauldron full of mil k- 
gatai. tea, they give themselves up freely to their 

The Mongolians of Central, Northern and gossiping humour, and their taste for storiea 
Eastern Asia are a squat, flat faced, peculiar about Lamas and robbers ; one need only set 
eyed, beardless people. The Mongol is of-mo- them going, and one is sure of seeing them 
derate stature, but his large leather boots, and display an apparently exhaustless repertory 
wide sheep-skin robe, give the person a short of anecdotes, local traditions, and legends, 
and squat appearance. To complete the There is a rollster kept of tho Mongolian 
portrait must be added a clumsy, heavy gait, nobles and they are obliged to present them- 
and a harsh, shrieking language, bristling selves every year at Peking. If the emperor 
with terrible aspirations. Yet notwithstand- cross the border to hunt, they do him homage 
ing this harsh and savage exterior, the Mon- at his hunting-ground instead, and the expe- 
gol is full of gentleness and bonhoramie ; he dition is under the conduct of some of them, 
passes suddenly from the wildest and most and the rest attach themselves to his suit 
extravagant gaiety to a melancholy that has while it lasts. 

nothing repulsive. Timid to excess in gene- The latest investigator of the general sub- 
ral, when excited by fanaticism or the desire ject of human affinities includes in the great 
of vengeance he displays an impetuous Mongolian family not merely tho high Asian 
courage that nothing can arrest; he is simple nomades or the Turk, the Mongol and tho 
and credulous as a child, and is passionately Tangus, but also the Tibetan, the Chinese 
fond of stories and marvellous recitals. To the Indo-Chinese, and the Tamulian. And 
meet a travelling Lama he always reckons a under the term, Tamulian, he includes the 
piece of extreme good fortune. The Si-Pan, whole of the aborigines of India, whether 
or Oriental Tibetons, are nomadic, like the civilized or uncivilized, from Cape Comorin 
Mongol-Tartars, and pass their lives wholly to the snows, except the inhabitants of the 
in the care of their flocks. They do not great mountainous belt conflning the plains 
lodge, like other Mongols, in Yourta, cover- of India towards Tibet, China, and Avft. 
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These last Iw thinks are, in the North West, 
derived from the Tibetan stock ; and in the 
South-East from tho Indo-Chinese stock; 
the 92 ® of East longitude, or tho Dhansri 
river of Assam, apparently forming the 
dividing linO' of the two races, which 
arc each yastly numerous and strikingly 
diversified, yet essentially one, just as are 
the no less numerous and varied races of the 
single Tamulian stock. Mr. Hislop took 
almost a similar view, as the result of his 
philological inquiries. 

The Mongol in Kabul, Herat and Persia 
are called Kalmuk in Herat and Afighanistan, 
^and were introduced from Balkli towards the 
end of the 18th century. Tlioso of Kabul and 
Persia, are now called Aimak or Char Aimak, 
and tho Hazara. Tho term Aimak is a Mon¬ 
golian, Mantshu and Turk word, meaning 
tribe. They dwell to the north of Herat and 
Kabul in the range of the undulating country, 
which in some places assumes a mountainous, 
in others a hilly character, and in some parts 
is well-watered, in others bleak and rough, 
forming a water shed of two natural divi¬ 
sions, from the west of which flow tho 
Murghab, tho Tajcnd and tho Eurrah-Rud, 
and from the east, tho Holmund, the south 
eastern feeders of the Oxus and tho north 
western feeders of tho Kabul river. 

In the Dcrajat are warlike llalnchi and 
Afghan tribes the most unyielding of whom 
are tho Waziri, who continue to resist 
tho ctforts of English power to restrain their 
inroads on the plains, Still further north 
and west arc the numerous tribes of Afgha¬ 
nistan, of whom may bo mentioned tho 
powerful Durani race and the Tajik tribes. 

In the Buniitt valley, there are mixed races 
and wo may notice the Durdu in Giljit and 
Chulas. 

Tho Thibetan and Nepalese are a Mongol 
race. 

Tho Darma race occupying tho Harma pass 
leading into Garhwal, are said to bo tho 
descendants of a body of Mongol whom 
Timur left behind him in Kamaon. They 
practise divination, taking their omens from 
tlio warm liver of the sacrificed sheep. They 
eat the yak and the cow, inter thoir dead for 
a time and then, in tho month Kirtik, they 
exhume and burn them. The great aboriginal 
stock of tho inhabitants of tho mountains, 
east of tho river Kali, as in Nepaul, is Mongol. 
Tho fact is inscribed in characters so plain, 
upon their faces, forms, and languages, that 
wo may well dispense with tho superfluous 
and vain attempt to trace it historically in 
tho meagre chronicles of barbarians. 

From Kf^hmir, eastwards, all the easily 
'accessible portions of the Himalaya are occu- 
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pied by Arian Hindu as far as the easieru 
border of Kumaon and the Kali river sepa¬ 
rating Kuraaon from Nepal—tho Tibetans 
being liero confined to tho valleys about and 
beyond tho snow. People of Tibetan blood 
have migrated into Nepaul, throughout its 
whole length, and have formed mixed tribes 
whose appearance and language is more 
Tibetan than Indian, but whoso religion and 
manners are Hindu. East of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, the Hindu element al¬ 
most disappears, and tho Thibetans are alto** 
gethcr dominant. 

The Ugro-Tartarian languages, of High- 
Asia and oilier regions, wliich other writers 
stylo Turanian, aro those of Dr. Pritchard’s 
second group of nations belonging to thosamo 
great family and include the various hordes 
who liavc been known under tho names of 
Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mantchn, and Tiingns. 
All tlieso nations appear, from the result of 
late reseaches, to bo allied in descent, though 
long supposed to bo quite separate. In tho 
vast region of High-Asia, extending from tho 
chain of Altai to that of the Himalaya are tho 
pasture-lands, where, during immemorial 
ages, tho nomadic tribes of that region havo 
fed their flocks and multiplied those hordes 
which from tirno to timo descended in im¬ 
mense swarms on tho fertile regions of Asia ^ 
and of Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these 
invasions of the civilized world was that of 
the Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of 
China by tho powerful dynasty of tho Han. 
These wore tho people who, after their inroad 
on tho Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
their way, under Etzel or Attila, into tho 
heart of France. Hordes from the same 
regions under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and 
Mahmud of Ghizni, and Jengiz, and Timur 
and Obhman, overwhelmed the kaliphat and 
the empires of China, of Byzantium, and of 
Hindustan, and linoal descendants of the 
shepherds of High-Asia still sit on the tht-ono 
of Cyrus, and on that of the Great Constan¬ 
tine. As a branch of the Ugro-Tartarian, ho 
speaks of some of the insular nations to tho 
eastward of Asia and near the coast of tho 
Pacific Ocean. Tho idiom of the islands c6m- 
prisod in tlie empire of Nippon, as well as 
that of tho independent Liu-kiu Archipelago, 
bears some signs of affinity to those of tho 
Ugro-Tartariaii nations, and ho adds that 
Mr. Norris had assured him that the princi¬ 
ple of vocalic harmony and other phenomena 
of the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom 
of tho Japanese and Liukiu islands. 
As a seventh group of his ^gro Tartarian, 
he classes the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, who were expelled from Hindustan 
by the Brahmins aud the Ariau people who 
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iiccompanied them across the Indus, nnd re- Cathay, and the way thither Vol. L jp. j , 
tired, as it is supposed on apparently in- Vol. ii. p. 274. Latham, Nationalities of 
sufficient proof, into the Dekhan. They still Europe, Y6\. pp. 26)^, 266. Ferrier's Jour- 
occupy the greater part of that peninsula, neys; Mr, Campbell, p. 4:8; 147; 148 ; 168. 
and a portion, at least, of the island of Cey- Cunningham's LadaJc, Latham's Ethnologyy 
Ion. Their idioms— tlio Tamil, the Telugu Annals Indian Administration : Hue's Chris- 
and the Karnataka of the Mysore,—are sis- tianity, Vol. i,, p. 225. Lubbock Origin of 
ter dialec^s of one speech, and he considers Civilization p. 78. Hue and Qabet, 112. 
it likely that the languai?es of the mountain See Bouriat, Koulk, Kouren, Kirghis, Abo- 
tribes of India, the Bliil, the Gond, the rigincs, Gurhwal, Hindu, India, Japan, 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. Kabul, Kalkns, Koko-nor, Kurilian, Lepcha, 
Dr. Prichard adds that professor Rask had Semang, Turan, Turk, Viswamitra. 
conjectured that these nations are also of the MONGOOS. Anglo-Indian, a name ap- 
Tartar stock. Their language has some of plied to species of Herpestes, viz :— 
the peculiarities of structure which have been brachyuriis, Java, 
pointed out. He also observes that there are exiiis, Archipelago. 

some curious analogies between the Tamulian fuscus, Waterh, Neilgherry brown mop- 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the goose. 

languages of Australia, with which we have griscus, Geoffr. Madras mongoose, India, 
obtained some acquaintance through the javaidcus, Geoffr. Java, Sumatra, 
labours of Mr. Tbrolkeld and several other jerdoni. 

missionaries, and from the able researches of malnccensis, F Cnv. Bengal mongoose. 
Captain Gray. monticollis, W Elliot, Long tailed mon- 

Hindu, Mongol and Kalmuk women must gooso. 
not speak to their father-in-law nor sit down nipalensis, Gray.Gold spotted mongoose, of 
in his presence. A similar practice prevails Nepal. 

amongst the Ostiak of Siberia, but with nyula, TTodgs, The nyul or neyool, of the 
them the son-in-law will not look at his Terai. 

wife’s mother, and the hiiidu and Ostiak smithii, Gray, Buddy mongoose, 

women never pronounce their husband’s vitticollis, Bennety stripe necked mon- 

name, nor a husl)and the wife’s name but call goose. 

iliem man at.d woman. The current name of tlie.se Herpe.stes, is 

Among the Mongol when a niarriafre IS ar- .„.ritten Mongoos, Mongoose and Mungns. 
ranged, the girl flies to some relations to hide species, called by the Singhalese hotom- 
her.self. The bridegroom corning to demand is believed by them not to prey upon 

his wife,thefatlier-iii-law says, “My daughter serpents, but fo live near rivers and mud 
is years ; go, take her wherever you can find brooks, the adjacent thickets afibrding them 
her.” Having thus obtained Ins warrant, he, shelter, and their food consisting of aquatic 
with his friends, runs about searchiug; and reptiles, crabs and molhrsca. The Ichneumon 
having found her ; seize.s her as his property, ^f the Bgypti.ans, is the Herpestes icbtien- 
and carries her home as it wore by force. tnon, a quadruped celebrated for destroy- 
Rubruk relates that he saw in the solitudes ing serpents and crocodiles. It was also 
of Tartary asses that resembled mules, and called Ichneumon pharaonis. The mongoos, 
he probably speaks of the animal called the animals, the ichneumon of the Egyptians 
liemion, Asinus hemionus which Messrs, the Mangouste of the French, the Mang- 
Huo and Gabet often met with in numerous gus of Hindustan and the Kere-pulli of 
herds during their journey from Pekin to the Tamil people, are all of active habits, 
Lha-sse, through the Mongolian steppes. and of bold and sanguinary dispositions. The 
A certain kind of dumb trade prevails in- Madras mongoose is spread through most 
deed more or less in most Asiatic countries, parts of the South of India up to the Ner- 
including Mongolia and possibly China, by buddah, the North West I^ovinces and the 
which bargains are driven and concluded by Panjab. It hunts for and eats the eggs 
two parties fingering each other’s knuckles of birds that lay on the ground, kills 
under a shawl without a word spoken the lizards, rats, and small snakes, is very des- 
stories of the Seric trade was have risen out tructive to poultry. Dr. Jerdon does not be- 
of this practice. — Rawlinson, Vol. i. p. 1; Heve that it will voluntarily attack a large 
Schmidt, Narrative, pp. 45 , 63 ; Timkowsky's snake or that it is not sensible of the cobra 
Journey to Pekin, I, 17; 18 ; 380 . Hue, poison, but the prevailing notion in India 
Recollections of a Journey, pp. 127 ; 128;158 ; is that it is the natural enemy of the cobra 
217; 218 . Professor Max Muller Lectures and that the cobra poison makcHnoini- 
on Science of Language^ p.p.28h', 2^7 \ Yule, pression on it. The Bengal mongoos is of 
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similar liabitfl to that of Madras, and Is 
found in Bengal, Assam, Burmah, and Malay 
Peninsula. The long tailed mongoos, is 
found in the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula 
of India as also is the ruddy mongoos. 
The gold spotted mongoos occurs from the 
Panjab, along the Himalaya through Ben- 
gal to the Malay Peninsula. The Neil- 
gherry brown mongoos is restricted to the 
Neilgherriea. H. vitticollia occurs along 
the western side of India from Dharwar 
through Travancore to Ceylon, H. Nyula 
Hodgs. in Nepal, Uvea in burrows of its own 
making Horsfield, Tennant, Blyth, Jerdon .— 
See Herpestes, Mammalia. 

MONGRA or pakaura Hind., a sweet¬ 
meat. 

MONGY PATTUN. A town in the 
Hekhan ; anciently called Dhank. See Balia, 
Mungi-paitun. 

MONIKOH. See India. 

MONIMIACEJE. Lindl an order of 
plants consisting of 1 species, of Anibora. 

MONITOR DRACJBNA. Linn, Gray. 

Tulla-goya SiNO. 

The iguana of Ceylon, about 4 or 5 feet long. 
A still larger species, the Kabaragoya, is 
partial to marshy ground, and when dis¬ 
turbed upon land, will take refuge in tbo 
nearest water. From the somewhat erup¬ 
tive appearance of the yellow blofdms on 
its scales, a closely allied species, similarly 
spotted, formerly obtained amongst naturfi- 
lists the name of Monitor exanthematiens, 
and the Singhalese appellation of this one, 
kabara, is suggestive of the same idea. Ex- j 
terually applied it is considered a cure for 
cutaneous disorders, but taken inwardly is 
poisonous .—Tennant Shot. Natural History 
«. 272. 
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Eurango-Balanghitam. 


Ape 

Eno. 

Cephas 

LaT' 

Ceph 

Ethiop. 

Keibi 

Persic 

Kephos 

Ga. 

Kubbi 


Kepoa 

n 

Kaki 

Singh. 

Koph 

Hkb. 

1 Mono 

Sp. 

Bandr 

Hind. 

Korangu 

Tam. 

Soimia 

It. 

I Kothi 

Tel. 

Bertuocia 


1 


Apes form the sub-family Simian©, of 
tbe family Simiad©, or monkeys, of the 
natural order Primates. Apes are repre¬ 
sented in India by two species of Simia. The 
ancientEgyptians are said to have worshipped 
monkeys, and some of them in India are still 
worshipped. The various kinds of ape seem 
to have been made known to the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans, by specimens brought 
from Africa and India; those of the Hebrews 
probably fxom India, the Hebrew name Koph 
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being almost the same as the Sanscrit Kapf. 
Apes, gold and ivories could however have 
been got from many parts of Africa, as also 
from theSouth andEast of Ashland theirSan- 
scrit, Ethiopian, Hebrew, Greek, and Persian 
names, Kapi, Ceph, Koph, Kephos or Kepos, 
Keibi and Kubbi, are identical and show 
that the apes may have been brought from 
any of those regions—the Singhalese, Tamil 
and Telngu names Kaki, Korangu and Kothi 
are less similar. Had the Hebrew ships visit¬ 
ed the isles in the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java or Borneo, they would have known of 
the Simia 8atyrus,the Orang utan of Malacca, 
and Sunriatra, the Mia of Borneo or have 
seen the Siamaiiga syndactyJa, the long arms 
of which measure five feet six inches across 
in an adult about three feet high. Mr. 
Russell Wallace has given the names for 
monkey in 33 languages of the Eastern 
Archipelago none of which have any resem¬ 
blance to the Kapi, Kubbi or Koph of 
tbe Sanscrit, Egyptian and Hebrew, but one 
of them the Kuraugo of Balanghitam in N. 
Celebes, is almost identical with the Tamil 
Korangu. The names are, 

Aruka of Morelia of Amboyna. 

Babah, of Sanguir, Siau. 

Budess, Javanese. 

Bohen, of Menado and Balanghitam of 
N. Celebes. 

Dare of Bouton and vSalayer of S. Celebes. 

Kess of Arnblaw, and of Cajeli, Wayapo 
and Massaratty in Bourn and Batumerah. 

Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camariau and Telntl in Ceram, 

Kuraugo of Bolangbutam in N. Celebes. 

Lebi of Matabello. 

Lek of Tcor and Gab in Ceram. 

Luka and Lnkar of Teluti, Ahtlago and 
Tobo of Ceram. 

Meirara of the Alfaro of Abtiago in Ceram. 

Mia of the Suln Islds. Tidore and Galelaof 
Gilolo. 

Mondo of the Baja. 

Miunyeet, Malay. 

Nok of Gani of Gilolo. 

Roke of Bouton of Celebes. 

Rua of Larike and Saparua. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyna. 

Yakiss of Wahai in Ceram. 

Apes, monkeys and baboons are arranged 
by natnralists under the family Simiad© 
those in the S. and £. of Asia may bo 
thus shown; 

Order Primates. 

Fam, SiMiAD.fi, Monkeys. 

I Quadruroana. | Catarrhin©, G#o^r#y. 

I Heopitheci, van j 
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Snb-fatnr Simiance, Apes. 

Troglodytes oiger, Chimpanzee, Africa. 
Troglodytes gorilla, Gorilla, Africa. 

Simla satyrus, Orang-utan of Borneo. 
Simia morio, Orang-utan of Sumatra. 
Siamanga syndactyla, Raffles^ Tenasserim, 
Sumatra. 

Suh-fam. Hylobatinee, Gibbons of Indo- 
Chinese countries and Malayami. 

Hylobates hoolook, Hoolook of Assam, 
Cachar, Kliassia, and Sylhet. 

Hylobates lar, Gibbon of Tenasserim. 
Hylobates agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin¬ 
sula. Others from the Malay Islands. 


Monkeys. 

Presbytis Illiger. 

Senanopitheous, F. Cuvier. 

Hanuman, H. | Langur, H. 

Presbytis en tell us. 

Simia, Dufresn. P. ancbises, Fll. 

Langur, H. Makur, Mahk. 

Haniiman, H. Musya, Cas. 

Wanur, Mahr. Bengal Largur, Eng. 

Common in Bengal and Central India. 

Presbytis schistaceus, Hodgs. Horsf. 
Himalayan Langur, Eng. | Langur, Hind 

Kubup, Bhot. 1 Knmba Sutu, Lepch. 

Occurs throughout the Himalaya. 

Presbytis priamns, Ml.., L’Z?/., Horsf. 
Madras Langur, Eng. | Gandaiigi, Tel. 


Inhabits the eastern side of the peninsula 
and the north of Ceylon. 

Presbytis Johnii, Jerdon. 

Simla Jobnii, Fisher. I S. Johnii, var. of Martin. 
SemnopithecuB Dnssu- | S. Cuoullatus. Is. Oeoff. 
mierii, Schinz. | S. Hypoleuoos, Bl. Horsf. 

The Malabar Langur, of Tra van core, 
Cochin, Malabar and South Canara. 

Presbytis jubatns, Jerdon. 

Semnopithecus Johnii, Wagner^ Blyth, Martin. 
The Neiljfherry Langur, of Neilgherries, 
Anamally, Pulney and Wyuaad, not below 
2,600 and 3,000 feet. 

Presbytis pileatus, Blyth., Sylhet, Cachar, 
Chittagong. 

Presbytis barbel, Blyth.^ interior ofTip- 
perah Hills. 

presbytis obscurns, Reid., Mergui. 
Presbytis phayrei, Bhjth.., Arakan. 
Presbytis albo-cinereus, Malay Peninsula, 
Presbytes cephalopterus, Bhjth. Ceylon. 
Presbytes ursinus, Blyth., Ceylon. 
Semnopithecus maurus, Sekr. Tenasserim ? 
Java. 

Semnopithecus pyrrhus, Horsf., Java. 
Semnopithecus femoral is, Horsf, Sumatra. 
Semnopithecus flavimanus, It. Oeoff., Su¬ 
matra. 

Semnopithecus cristatus, Baffles, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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Stih-fam. Papiouinee, Baboons. 

The true baboons of Africa aud monkey- 
like baboons of India. 

Inuu.s silenus, Jerdon. Lion-monkey. 

Simia leonina, Linn,fil/iaiy. 1 Silenus veter, Qray,Bly^ 

Hors. 

Nil-bandar, Beno. I Nella-naanthi, 

Siah-bandar, Hind. | 

W. Ghats, Cochin, Travancore. 

Inuus rhesus, Jerdon. 

Inuua erytlira>u6, ^chreb. PithexoinopBjHody.Hot*#. 

Bl. 

Bengal monkey, Eno. Marcut-banur, Lsp. 
Bandar, HiND. Banur, ,, 

Morkot, Beng. Subu, »» 

Piyu, Bhot. 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

Inn ns pel ops, Jerdon. 

Macaens aaaamenais, McLelland, Horsf. Blyth. 

The Hill monkey, high up on Muesoorie 
Hills. 

luuus Sikkamensis, Jerdon. 

Macacus Sikamonaia, Hodgson. 

Innus nemesti’inus, Jei'don, Tenasserim 
]\Ialayana. 

Inuus leoninus, BhjtJi. Arakan. 

Inuus arctoides, Is. Geoffroy. Arakan. 
Gen. Macacus radiatns, Jerdon. 

Simia eiuica, Linn. FAl. Bly. Horsf. 

Munga, Can. Wanur, Mahr. of Sykbi. 

Madras monkey, Eno. Kerda, Mahk. of Ghauts, 

Bandar, Hind. Koti, Tel. 

Makadu, Make, J Vella Muntbi, Tam. 

All over Southern India. 

Macacus pileatus, Shaiv, of Ceylon. 

■ Macacus carbonarius, F. Cuvier, Burmah. 
Macacus cynomolgus, Linn., of Burmah. 
Macacus nemestrinus, Linn., Malay Penin¬ 
sula to Borneo. 

Macacus assaraensis, McGl., Assam. 

Silenus veter, Linn., Ceylon., S. India. 
170 species of mammalia are known to 
inhabit Indo-Malaya. Of these, are 24 of the 
quadrumana or monkey tribe, 10 of which oc¬ 
cur in the Malay peninsula, 11 of them in Su¬ 
matra, 9 in Java and 13 in Borneo. The Orang 
utan are found only in Sumatra and Borneo. 
The Siamang,next to them in size, in Malacca 
and Sumatra, and the long-nosed monkey 
only in Borneo. The gibbons or long-armed 
apes and monkeys and the lemur like ani¬ 
mals, Nycticebus, Tarsius, and Galeopithe- 
cus, are found in all the islands. With the 
exception of the Orang-utan, the Siamang, 
the Tarsius spectrum and the Galeopithecus, 
all the Malayan genera of quadrumana, are 
represented in India by closely allied spe¬ 
cies. In the Indo-Malay region are 33 
Carnivora, 8 of which, a tiger, leopard, civet, 
tiger-cat and .otter are foued in India and 
Malacca and SO in the Malayan region ; 13 
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reprosentahives in India, of clo.scly allied 
species. The Malacca p^hittoii, Ileiiciis orieii- 
talis, has the H. Nepalonsis in tlie Hiinala 3 'a. 
There are 22 hoofed aniTnals in Indo-Malaya, 
seven of win’ch are found in India and 
Burmali. The Bos sondaicus is found in 
Burmah, Siam, Java and Borneo. There 
is a goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the two 
horned and the long horned rhinoceros occur 
in Burmah, Surn/itra and Java, and the 
elephant of Indja is found in Malacca, 
Sumatra and Borneo, There care about 50 
bats, of which utider a fourth part occur in 
India. ; 34 rodenfs (squiri-els, rats, &o.) of 
which 6 or 8 arc Indinii, and 10 Insectivora, 
9 of which are peculiar to tlie Malay regions. 
The Tupaia, insect-eaters, closely resemble 
squirrels, are almost confined to the JMahiy 
islands, as also are Ptilocerns Lowii of 
fo 'neo and Gyrnnurns .Rafflesih In Timor, 
there are 15 bats, and 7 hind mam¬ 
mals ; amongst them the Macacus cynomol- 
gus, the common monkey of all the Indo- 
Malay island: Paradoxurus fas(;iatas, a civet 
cat, found over much of the Archipelago. 

The monkey, it is often asserted manifests 
affection and sympathy in ways almost 
human. V., a writer in tne of India 

of 25th August 1868, mentious that he once 
heard a number of monkeys making much 
noise and he sent a Bhil to ascertain the 
cause. The Bhil returned and mentioned 
that a female of the herd was carryingabout 
a dead young one in her arms, and the rest 
were making a noise in consequence. Hin¬ 
dus believe that, except when killed by man 
or beast, the monki'y never dies. Hylobates, 
the ‘ wa-wa’or long-armed ape, i.s tlie most 
beautiful of all the monkey tribe. 'I'he fur 
of ihis getitlo little animal i.s grey, its face, 
hands, and feet, are jet black, in features it 
more resembles those of the luiman race than 
the orang utang. Hylobates hoolook, the 
Ho lock is the Simia hoolook, Harlan ; 
H. seyrites and H. coromandelus, Ogilby ; H. 
houloch, Lesson^ is n native of Assam. Hylo¬ 
bates lar, the Gibbon ; Homo lar, Liimams; 
Sinaia longimana, Schreber; S. albimana 
Vigors and Ilorsjlehi ; and .Le Grand Gibbon of 
Buffon ; is a native of Malacca, where it is 
known as the white handed Gibbon. The 
contrast which this animal offers with H. 
hoolook, is very remarkable. The body is 
proportionally much shorter; and it is quite 
incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
commonly assumed by H. hoolook, always 
creeping forward when on the ground in a 
crouching position. 

Hylobates leuciscus, the silvery gibbon, 
or Wow-Wow, Simia leucisca, Schreher^ 
AudeL is native of Malacca. 
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Nntwith.stauding the unequalled agility of 
the monkey,it falls a prey,and not unfrequent- 
ly,tothe leopard The hitter,on approaching a 
tree on wliich a troop of monkeys have tjjceu 
shelter, cau.ses an instuiit, and fearful excite¬ 
ment, which they manifest by loud and 
continued screams and incessant restlc.s.s 
leaps from branch to branch. The leo¬ 
pard meanwhile walks round and round 
the tree, with his eyes firmly fixed upon 
his victims, till at la.st exhausted by ter¬ 
ror, and prostrated by vain exertions to es¬ 
cape, one or more fall a prey to his voracity. 

The Chinese are skilful in teaching 
the smaller kinds of monkeys various 
tricks and persons carrying them around tlio 
country to entert:n*n the populace with their 
antics are often met. Mr. Breton gives one 
picture of their adroitness and usefulness in 
picking tea in Shantung from plants growing 
on otherwise inac(;essible acclivities which if 
nob misrepresented rests on doubtful authori¬ 
ty. One of the most remarkable of tlie mon¬ 
key tribe is the “done” or Cochin-Ohine.se 
monkey (Simia nemaeus) wliich is said to oc¬ 
cur also in Kwang.si. It is a large species of 
great rarit}^ ami remarkable for the variety 
of colors, with which it is atloruod. Its body 
is about two feet long and when standing in 
an upright position its height is consider- 
ably greater. Ihie face is of an oran ge color 
and flattened in it.s form. Ai dark band runs 
across the front of the forehead and the sides 
of the countenance are bounded by long 
spreiiding yellowisli tufts of hair. The body 
and upper parts of the forearms are brownish 
gre^y, the lower portions of the arms from 
the elbows to the wrists being whito,its hands 
and thighs are black and the legs of a bright 
red colour, while the tail and large triangu¬ 
lar spot above it are pure white. Such a 
creature matches well for its grotesque and 
variegated appearance with the mandarin 
duck and gold tish also peculiar to China. 
Mr. Earl mentions that in the Archi¬ 
pelago, he saw numbers of large black 
apes, called luton, crowd the trees nefir the 
anchorage, about the time of low water, for 
the purpose of catching crabs and craw-fish 
which form their principal food. The natives 
assert that they put their long tails into the 
holes inhabited by the crabs, palling them 
out when the latter bite. They also assert 
that the monkey’s tails are sometimes held 
fast and the animal consequently drowned 
when the tide rises. 

The monkeys of Malacca are very beauti¬ 
ful, having yellow hair, with a black ring 
round the neck. They are the most docile 
and intelligent of all the different species, of 
the Simia: two of then on board the 
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Hope, with agile gambols, anti highly | 
comic,though sometimes miscliievous pranks, j 
enlivened many a heavy hour in the course of 
the voyage. The Singhalese have the impres¬ 
sion that the remains of a monkey are never 
to be found in the forest ; a belief which they 
have embodied in the proverb that “ he who 
has seen a white crow,the nest of a paddi bird, 
a straight cocoanut tree, or a dead monkey, 
is certain to live for ever.” This piece of 
folk lore.has evidentlj’’ readied Ceylon from 
India, where it is believed that persons 
dwelling on the spot where a Hanuman mon¬ 
key, Presbytis entellus, has been killed, 
will die, that even its bones are nnlucky and 
that no house erected where they are hid 
under ground can prosper. A white monkey 
taken between Ambessusse and Kornegalle, 
where they are said to be numerous, was 
brought to Colombo. Except in colour, 
it had all the characteristics of Presbytis 
cephalopterus.So striking was its whiteness 
that it might have been conjectured to be 
an albino, but for tlie circumstance that its 
eyes and face were black. White monkeys 
have been seen near the Ridigalle Wihara, 
in Seven Kories and also at Tangalle. 

Monkeys appear to frequent regions 
exceeding 11,000 feet in height, the Presbytis 
schistacons, Ilodgs, on ascending higher 
than others. Tiiese monkeys, called “ Lan¬ 
gur” by the natives, have been frequently 
seen, more especially in Garhwal and Simla, 
at the height of 11,000 feet, ‘leaping and 
playing about at this elevation,’ as Captain 
Hutton says, “ while the hr-trees among 
which they sported, wore loaded with snow- 
wreaths. The Macao us rhesus, Andeb. is 
met with as well in India (particularly in 
Bengal and Assam) as in the Himalaya, 
where it frequents heights of about 8,000 | 
feet. Turner mentions having seen a large 
troop of these animals in Bhutan, which 
are in Ceylon held in great veneration, but 
in Western Tibet, and farther to the north, 
no monkeys have yet been found. 

Cynopitecus nigresceus, is the black ba¬ 
boon monkey of Celebes. 

Rats, monkeys, and squirrels commit great 
depredations in fruit time: they are partial 
to the sweet pulp which they digest but 
evacuate the boan.s whole.— Elliot \ Horsf, 
Jerdon^ Low's Sarawak, p. 80. Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 247. Earl, p. 116 to 117, 
Wathen's Voyage p. 164. Ten nent SIcetc, 
Nat. Hist. p. 11-8 31. See Simiadas. 

MONKEY BREAD TREE. Adansonia 
digitata Linn. 

MONKEY FLOWER. The genera Dip- 
licus and Mimulus. 


MONKSHOOD.— Eng. Aconitum napPT" 
lus. 

MON.LAU,-See India, 

MONNESSES,-See Greeks of Asia. 

MONNIERA BROWNEl, Fers. Syn. of 
Herpestes monniera, B B. and Kunth. 

MONNIERA CUNBlFOLIA, Mich. Syn. 
of Herpestes monniera TI. B. and Kunth. 

MONOCANTHUS a genus of the Fain 
Balistidtt) comprising 1 Erythroclon; 15 
Balistos ; 8 Monocanthnw ; 4 Alenteres. 

MONOCERA GRIFFITHIL—In the 
southern provinces of Tenasserim, bears 
flowers similnr to the Eloeocarpns. — Mason. 

MONOGAMY, amongst the Hebrew peo¬ 
ple so far bjiek as the time of Abraham 
monogamy was recognized as the only legi¬ 
timate state of things, the elevated concep¬ 
tion of inai’riago presented in the record of 
the creation, testifies to a most profound 
sense of the sacred ness of monogamy as the 
most intimate possible union of two persons. 
Tlie Canticle is a song of wedded, love and 
fidelity. Polygamy was not prohibited 
afnongst tlie Hebrews, but there is nothing 
to warrant the horrible seraglio customs 
depicted in Judges and instituted by David 
and Solomon as regal. Bausov God in His^ 
tory, Vul. i. p. 177.—See Semitic races. 

MONOLOPHUS ELEGANS, Wall, 

Kwno-kndo, Buijm. 

MONOPORANDRA CORDIFOLIA. A 
moderate sized tree of Ambagamowa and 
Saffragarn districts in Ceylon, growing at an 
elevation of about 3,000 feet.— Thw. Eu. FI. 
Zeyl. i. p. 39. 

MONOPORANDRA ELEGANS. A 
moderate sized tree of Saffragarn district in 
Ceylon, at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. 
— 'IliW. En. FI,Zeyl. i. jp. 39. 

MONOPORANDRA LANCIFOLIA. A 
small tree growing in Ceylon at Hellessee, 
in tbe Pasdoon Corle, at no great elevation. 
— Thiv. En. FI.Zeyl. i. p. 39. 

MONOTHEISM is the primary doctrine 
of the Vedas. 

MONSA-SIJ, Beng. Sheathed spurge, 
Euphorbia ligularia. 

MONSON. A general who advanced 
against Holkar in 1804,but retreated towards 
Agra, deserted by his Jeypore allies. 

MONSOON. 

Mausam, Arab. I Etesias Greek from 

Etesian winds, Eng. | ifros a year. 

In Hindustan, tbe people usually arrange 
tbe year into three periods, tbe “ chonmasa” 
or “ Burk’ha” which is tbe rainy season of 
four months duration; after which is the 
“ Seeala” or “ Jara” or “Mobasa” tbe cold 
season; followed by the Dhoop-kala or 
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inrsa or hot season. This division indi¬ 
cates generally, the course of the seasons in 
India, though in one locality, the rains or 
the hot or tlie cold seasons may be somewhat 
more prolonged than in another. The mon¬ 
soons or periodical wifids are known in 
the Indian Oeean, and indeed generally 
throughout India, by the name of the south¬ 
west and north-east monsoon, these being 
their directions at sea. 

The south-west or summer monsoon, in 
almost all parts of India, is a sea wind, 
and is therefore loaded with vapour. 

In Northern India the rainy season com¬ 
mences later than iu the peninsula, because 
it is not till June that the sun acts sufficient¬ 
ly energetically on the Tibetan iriountain.s 
and the plains of temperate Asia to attract 
in that direction the full force of the mon¬ 
soon. This wind, after passing over the 
plains of Bengal, comes in contact with the 
Khasia mountains, upon which, and upon the 
whole chain of the Himalaya, it discharges 
itself in heavy rains diminishing in amount 
as we advance westward, with the increasing 
distance from the sea. At Calcutta the 
wind, during the whole of llio monsoon, 
from April onwards, blows from the east to 
south, but after the beginning of August 
when the great rain-fall in eastern Bengal 
has considerably lowered the iornperaturo of 
that province, (tho arid plains of the Pun¬ 
jab, however remaining excessively heated) 
it becomes S. S. E , and in September still 
more easterly. After the autumnal equinox, 
the great mass of the Himalaya becomes 
intensely cold, and the whole of the continent 
comparatively cool, while tho southern 
heraispiveve gets powerfully heated, the 
monsoon is everywhere a land wind, except 
in the Malayan peninsula and on the coa.st 
of the Carnatic. From tho vernal to the 
autumnal equinox a great part of India 
is preternaturally hot, but from October 
to February (inclusive) it is comparatively 
cool, and at the same time the continents of 
Africa and Australia become preternaturally 
hot. During the summer months therefore, 
or the hot season ns it is commonly called in 
India, the wind blows from the south to¬ 
wards the north, while in the winter or 
cold season it blows from nortli to south. 
From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
the heat of a great part of India, is still 
however great: but after the autumnal equi 
nox the great mass of the Himalaya becomes 
intensely cold and the plains of India gene¬ 
rally become cool and when tlie north-east 
monsoox^ prevail, it is every where a land 
wind except on the coast of the Carnatic and 
in the Malayan peninsula. In Malaya it 
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blows over a great extent of sea, and is 
therefore very rainy but in the Carnatic 
the w id til of the sea is not great, so that 
the rainfall, though well marked, is less, 
and terminates long before the end of the 
monsoon, probably from the wind acquir¬ 
ing a more directly southerly direction, 
after the sun has reached thesoutliern tropic. 
Tho amount of rain varies prodigiously in 
diffei eiit parts of India, from almost none to 
six hundred inches, but the rain-fa 11 affords 
no direct criterion of the humidity of any 
clitr.ate, for the atmosphere may be saturated 
with moisture without any precipitation 
Uking place. Thus, while in Sikkim 1 ® 
for 300 feet is the proportion for the eleva- 
iion.s below 7,000 feet, on the Nilgliiri Hills 
it is about 1 for 340 feet, in Kliasia 1 ^ 
for 380 feet.; and elevations of Nagpur and 
Arnbala produce no perceptible diminution iii 
their mean temperature, which is as great as 
that which would normally be as.sigued to 
them were they at the level of the sea. 

Monsoons prevail in the Indian Ocean, be¬ 
tween Sumatra and the African coast,and be¬ 
tween 3® S. L. to the Asiatic coast including 
tho Arabian Sea, the Gulf of Bengal, and 
between the I.sland of Madagascar and coast 
of Africa. They are distinguished as the 
N. East and the S. West monsoons. Both 
of them bring rain, and that from the Sonth 
west prevails from the latter part of May 
till the middle of September and is chiefly 
felt on the west coasts of India and Burmah 
and Tiorthwards towards the Himalaya. 
The N. East monsoon prevails from the mid¬ 
dle of October till the middle of December 
and its force is (ffiiefly felt on the Eastern 
coast of the peninsula of India. The coun¬ 
tries and islands of South Eastern 
Asia have, thus, a wet and a dry side. Tho 
S. W. monsoon drops much of its rain on 
the Western Ghats of the peninsula of India 
and moisture brought by the N. E. monsoon 
is deposited principally on the eastern 
side of the peninsula. The South side of an 
island in the S. W. monsoon has one conti¬ 
nuous shower but as the clouds spend their 
rain on the central mountains the North coast 
is quite dry. Iu the N. E. monsoon this 
is reversed. 

In India and upon its seas the monsoon 
phenomena are developed on the grandest 
scales. These remarkable winds blow over 
all that expanse of northern water that lies 
between Africa and the Philippine Islands, 
Throughout this vast expanse, the winds 
that are known in other parts of the world 
as the N. E. trades, are here called N. E. 
monsoon, because,,instead of blowing from 
that quarter for twelve months, as in other 
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seaf=i, they blow orJy for six. During tbe 
remainiug six inootbs they are turned back, 
as it were; for, instead of blowing towards 
the equator,they)blow away from it, and ins¬ 
tead of N. R. trades wa have S.W.monsoons. 

The S. W. monsoons commence at the 
north, and “ back down,”or work their way 
towards the south. Thus they set in earlier at 
Calcutta than they do at Ceylon, and earlier 
in Ceylon than they do at the equator. The 
average rate of travel, or “ backing down to 
the south,*’ as seamen express it, is from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day. It takes the 
S. W, monsoons six or eight weeks to 
“ back down” from tlie tropic of Cancer to 
the equator. During this period there is a 
sort of barometric ridge in the air over this 
region whicli we may call the monsoon 
wave. In tliis time it passes from the nor¬ 
thern lo the southern edge of the monsoon 
belt, and as it rolls along in its invisible but 
stately march, tlie air beneath its pressure 
flows out from under it both ways, on the 
polar side as the S. W. monsoon, on the 
equatorial as the N. E. 

As the vernal equinox approaches, the 
heat of the sun begins to play upon the 
steppes and deserts of Asia with power 
enough to rarify tbe air, and cause an 
uprising sufficient to produce an indrought 
thitherward from the surrounding region. 
Tbe air that is now about to set off to the 
flouth as the N.E. monsoon is thus arrested, 
turned back, and drawn into this place of 
low barometer as the S. W. monsoon. 
These plains become daily more and moi e 
heated, the sun more and more powerful, 
and the ascending columns more and more 
active ; the arc of inrushing air, like a circle 
on the water, is winded, and thus tbe S. W. 
monsoons, “backing down” towards the 
equator, drive the N. E. monsoons from the 
land, replace them, and gradually extend 
themselves out to sea. 

The S. W. monsoon commences to change 
at Calcutta,in 22® 34’ N.,in FebruaTy,and ex¬ 
tends thence out to sea at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles a day ; yet these winds do not 
gather vapour enough for the rainy season 
of Cherra Ponjie,m lat,25®16,' to commence 
V ith until the middle or last of April, 
though this station, of all others in the Ben¬ 
gal Presidency, seems to be most favourably 
situated for wringing the clouds. Selecting 
from Colonel Sykes’s report of the rain-fall 
of India, those places which happen to be 
nearest the same meridian, and about 2® of 
latitude apart, the following statement is 
made, with the view of showing, as far as 
such data can show, the time at which the 
rainy season commences in the interior, 
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After discussing from the abstract logs, 
not less than 11,60,7 observations on the 
winds at sea between the meridians of 80 ® 
and 85 ® E., and from Calcutta to the equa¬ 
tor, results were obtained for the following 
table, in which is stated in days the average 
monthly duration of the N. B. and S. W. 
winds at sea between the parallels of_ 
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Ifc appears from this table that between 
Calcattaaud the equator the S.W. monsoons 
are the prevailing winds for seven months, 
the N. E. for five. Each monsoon, like the 
trade winds blows from a higher to a lower 
barometer. Taking up the clew from this 
fact, and resorting again to the graphic me¬ 
thod for illustration, we may ascertain, with 
considerable accuracy, not only the relative 
strength of the north-east, and sonth-west 
monsoons of the sea, but also the mean 
height of the barometer in the interior of 
India during the south-west monsoon, sup¬ 
posing that monsoon to go no farther than 
the mountain range, which may be taken at 
a menu to be about the parallel of 30 ^ 
north. 

The south-west monsoons—coming from 
the sea, carry into the interior rains for the 
great w#ter-shed of India. Tliey bear with 
them an immense volume of vapour, as is 
shown by the rivers, and confirmed by the 
rain-fall of Cherraponjie, and at 12G other 
stations. Cherraponjie is 4,500 feet above 
the sea level. It reaches quite up to the cloud 
region,and receives a precipitation of 537^ in¬ 
ches during the south-west monsoon, from 
May to August inclusive. Col. Sykes re¬ 
ported to the British Association, at its meet¬ 
ing in 185‘2, the rain-fall at these 127 
p'aces, which are between the parallels of 
20 ® and 34 ® in India. According to this 
report, the southwest monsoons ponr down 
during the throe summer months upon this 
water-shed 29| indies of rain. The latent 
heat that is liberated daring the condensa¬ 
tion of the vapour for all this rain expands 
the air, causing it to boil over, flow off, and 
leave a low barometer, a diminished at.mos- 
pheric pressure throughout all the region 
south of the Himalaya. 

There is only one north-west monsoon 
found in the southern hemisphere. In 
the northern hemisphere the north-east 
trade-wind blows in the China Sea and in 
the Indian Ocean; in the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago the west monsoon prevails, and when 
here the south-east trade wind blows as the 
east monsoon. 

In the Java Sea, during the month of 
P^ebruary, the west monsoon blows strong, 
almost continually; in March it blows inter- 
mittingly and with hard squalls; but in 
April the squalls become less frequent and 
less severe. Now the changing commences ; 
all at once gusts begin to spring up ^ from 
the east : they are often followed by calms. 
The clouds which crowd themselves upon the 
clear sky give warning of the combat in the 
upper air which the currents there are about 
to wage with each other. 
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As the occasional showers which fall 
throughout the year in Britain are un¬ 
known in most Asiatic countries, the first 
particulars to attend to in examining their 
climate, are the season and the quantity 
of the periodi(5al rains. It is these 
which regulate husbandry, and on which in 
many countries the temperature and success¬ 
ion of the .seasons in a great measure depend. 
The moat remarkable rainy season, is that 
called in India the south-west monsoon. It 
extends from Africa to the Malay peninsula, 
and deluges all the intermediate countries 
within certain lines of latitude, for four 
months in the year. In the south of India 
this monsoon commences about the begin¬ 
ning of June but it gets later as we advance 
toward the north. Its approach is announ¬ 
ced by vast masses of clouds that rise from 
the Indian ocean, and advance towards the 
north-east, gathering and thickening as they 
approach the land. After some threatening 
(lays, the sky assumes a troubled nppenranco 
in the evenings and the monsoon in general 
sets in during the night. It is attended 
with such a thunder-storm as can scarcely 
be imagined by thovse who have only seen 
that phenomenon in a temperate climate. 
It generally begins with violent blasts of 
wind, which are succeeded by floods of rain. 
For some hours lightning is seen almost 
without intermission, s(mictimcs it only 
illuminates the sky, and shows tlie clouds 
near the horizon ; at others it discovers th(3 
distant hills, and again leaves all in darkness, 
when in an instant it re-appears in vivid and 
successive flashes, and exhibits the nearest 
objects in all the brightness of day. During 
all this time the disbint thunder ceases to roll 
and is only silenced by some nearer peal, 
which bursts on the ear with such a sudden 
and tremendous crash as can scarcely fail 
to strike the most insensible heart with awe. 
At lengtii the thunder ceases and nothing is 
heard but the continued pouring of the rain, 
and the rushing of the rising streams. The 
next day presents a gloomy spectacle ; the 
rain still descends in torrents, and scarcely 
allows a view of the blackened fields ; the ' 
rivers are swollen and discoloured and sweep 
down along with them the hedges, tlie huts, 
and the remains of the cultivation which was 
carried on, during the dry season in their 
beds. This lasts for some days, after which 
the sky clears, and discovers the face of na¬ 
ture changed as if by encbantment.BeiEbre ibo 
storm the fields were parched up, and,except 
in the beds of the rivers, scarce a blade of 
vegetation was to be seen*; the clearness of 
the sky was not interrupted by a single 
cloud, but the atmosphere was loaded with 
336 
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daftf-, wbich’ was suflBcieiit to render distant 
objects dim as in a mist aud to make the 
sun appear dull and discoloured, till it 
attained a considerable elevation ; a parch¬ 
ing wind blew like a blast from a furnace, 
and heated wood, iron, and every other solid 
material, even in the shade ; and im¬ 
mediately before the monsoon, this wind 
had been succeeded by still more sultry 
calms. But, when the first violence of the 
storm is over, the whole earth is covered 
with a sudden but luxuriant verdure ; the 
rivers are full and tnnquil ; the nir is pure 
and delicious ; and the sky is varied and 
embellished wdth clouds. The etfect of the 
change is visible on all the animal creation, 
and can only be imagined in Europe by 
supposing the depth of a dreary wirjter to 
start at once into all the freshness ar»d bril¬ 
liancy of spring. From this time the rain falls 
at intervals for about a month, when it comes 
on again with great violence, and in July 
the S. W. rains are at their height; during the 
third month they rather diminish, but arc 
still heavy ; and in September tlicy gradu¬ 
ally abate, and are ofren entirely suspended, 
till near the end of the month; when they 
depart amidst thunders and tempests as they 
came.Such is the S.W.monsoon in the greater 
part of Iudia.lt is not, however,without some 
diversity, the principal feature of which is 
the delay in its commencement, and the 
diminution in the quantity of rain, as it 
recedes from the sea. No trace of it can 
be perceived at Candahar. The north-east 
of Afghanistan, although much fui’thor from 
the sea than Candahar, is subject to theS.W. 
monsoon, and what is equally extraordinary 
receives it from the east. These anomalies 
may perhaps bo accounted for by the fol¬ 
lowing considerations. It is to be observed, 
that the clouds are formed by the vapours of 
the Indian ocean, and are driven over the 
land by a wind from the south-west. Most 
part of the tract in which the kingdom of 
Cabal lies, is to leeward of Africa and 
Arabia, and receives only the vapours of 
the narrow sea, between its southern 
shores and the latter country, which are 
but of small extent, and are exhausted 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast.. India lying further east, and be¬ 
yond the shelter of Africa, the S.W. monsoon 
spreads over it without any obstruction. It 
is naturally most heavy near the sea from 
which it draws its supplies, and is exhausted 
after it has post over a great extent of land. 
For this reason, tlie rains are more or less 
plentiful in each country, according to its 
distance from the sea, exeept in those near 
high mountains, which arrest tlio clouds, aud 
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procure a larger supply of raio fot* the neigh¬ 
bouring tracts,than would have fallen to their 
share, if the passage of the clduds had been 
unobstf acted. The obstacle presented to the 
clouds and winds by the mountains has 
another effect of no small importance. The 
south-we-^t monsoon blows over the ocean iu 
its natural direction, and though it may e,xpe^ 
rience some diversities after it reaches the 
land,its general course over India may still be 
said to bo towards the north-east till it is ex¬ 
hausted on the western and central parts of 
the peninsula.The provinces in the northeast 
receive tho S W. monsoon in a different man¬ 
ner ; the wind which brings the rains to that 
part of the continent, originally blows fporrt 
tbe south-west, over tho Bay of Bengal, till 
tlie Himalaya mountains, and those which 
join them from the south, stop its pvogress, 
and compel it to follow their course towards 
the north-west. The prevailing wind there¬ 
fore,in tho region south-west of tliGHiraalaya, 
is from the south-east, and it is from that 
quarter that tho provinces in Bengal receive 
their rains. But when the wind has reached 
so far to the north-west as to meek with the 
Hindoo Coosh, it is again opposed by that 
mouniain, and turned off along its face to- 
wai’ds the west, fill ifc meets the projection of 
Hindoo Coosh and tlio Soliman range,whioh 
prevent its further progress in that direction, 
or at least compel its clouds to part with 
the moisture with which it was loaded. Tlie 
effect of the mountains in stopping the clouds 
borne by this wind is different in different 
places. Near the sea, where the clouds are 
still in a deep mass, partis discharged on the 
lulls and the country beneath them, and part 
passes up to the north-west; but part makes 
its way over the first hills, and produces the 
rains in Tibet. In the latitude of Cashmere, 
where the clouds are considerably exhausted, 
this last division is little perceived; the south¬ 
ern face of the hills and the country still 
farther south is watered ; ^and a part of the 
clouds continue their progress to Afghauis- 
tan; but few make their way over the 
mountains or reach the valley of Cashmere. 
The clouds which pass on to AfglMiuistan 
areexlmusted as they go; the I’ains become 
weaker and weaker, and at last are merely 
sufficient to water the mountains without 
much affecting the plains at their base* 
The above observations will explain, >Or at 
least connect, the following facts connected 
with British India. The south- west mou; 
soon commenclBs on the Mflilnhar Goaat 
in May, and is there very violent ; it 
later and more moderate, iu Myfloyp 
the Coromandel coast,, covered by 
tainous countries on its west, is eutiitly CkS 
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empt fVom it or only receives it in the form of 
small showers. Further north, tlie monsoon 
begins early in June, and loses a good deal 
of its violence, except in the places influenc¬ 
ed by the neighbourhood of the mountains 
or the sea, where the fall of water is very 
considerable. About Delhi, it does not begin 
till the end of June, and the fall of rain is 
greatly infeiior to what is felt at Calcutta 
or Bombay. In the north of the Panjab, 
near the hills it exceeds that of Delhi; but 
in the south of the Punjab, distant both 
from the sea and the hillsf very little rain 
falls. The conntHes under the hills of Cash¬ 
mere, and those under Hindoo Coosh viz. 
Pukhlee, Booner, and Swat, have all their 
share of the rains •, but these diminisli as we 
go west, and at Swat are reduced to a 
month of clouds, with occasional showers. 
In the same month, the end of July and 
beginning of August, the monsoon appears 
in some clouds and showers at Pesha¬ 
war, and in the Bungush and Khuttuk 
countries. It is still less felt in the 
valley of the Cabul river, where it does not 
extend beyond Lughmaun; but in Bajour 
and Punjegra, under the southern projection, 
in the part of the Kafir country, which is 
aitnated on the top of the same projection, 
and in Teera, situated iu the angle formed 
by Tukht-i-Soliman and its eastern branches, 
the south-west monsoon is heavy, •and forms 
the principal rains of the year. There is 
rain in this season in the country of the 
Janjee . and Toree, which probably is 
brought from the north by eddy winds: but 
whether that which falls in Bunnoo and the 
neighbouring countries is to be ascribed to 
this cause or to the regular monsoon 
from the southwest is uncertain.The regular 
monsoon is felt as far west as the utmost 
boundary of Mekran; it is not easy to 
fix its limits on the north-w'est with precision, 
beyond aline drawn through the northern part 
of the table laud of Kelat and the northern 
mrts of Shoranbuk, of Pisheen, and of 
^hobe to the source of the Koorum ; it falls, 
however, in very different quantities in the 
various countries south-east of that line. 
The clouds pass with little obstruction over 
Lower Sind, but rain %more plentifully in 
Upper Sind and Domaun, where these rains, 
though nqt heavy, are the principal ones in 
the year. On the sea coast of Las and 
Mekran, on the other band, they are ar¬ 
rested by the mountains, and the monsoon 
resembm that of India. In Sgwestan the 
moiiMoon is probably the same as in Upper 
Sind and Domaun; in Boree it is only about 
a month of ^londy and showery weather; 
it is probably less in Zhobe; and in the 
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other countries within the line ‘ it only ap¬ 
pears in shoT^rs, more precarious as we 
advance toward the north. 

The second rain of Afghanistan to be 
noticed, is that which falls in winter and 
which assumes the form of rain or snow, ac¬ 
cording to the temperature of the place; it ex¬ 
tends over all the countries west of the Indus 
as far as theHelle8pont,aDdi8 of much greater 
importance to husbandry than the south¬ 
west monsoon, except in the few districts 
already specified ; it is indeed the most con¬ 
siderable rainy season in all the countries 
except those included iu India; it eveu 
appears in India but only lasts for two or 
three days about Christmas and though of 
some importance to the cultivation cannot 
always bo relied on. Where it falls in the 
form of snow, it is the most important to 
agriculture, but wliere it falls as rain it is less 
so than that of the spring; the inferiority 
of the quantity of the latter being more than 
compensated by the opportuneness of its fall. 

The spring rain of Afghanistan generally 
falls at different times daring a period exten¬ 
ded in some places to a fortnight and in 
others to a month; it extends over Afghanis¬ 
tan, Turkistan. In most parts of India, 
some showers fall at the same season, 
and delay the approach of the hot winds but 
have little efiect on the cultivation. In 
other countries it is of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to husbandry, as it falls at the time 
when the most important crop is beginningto 
appear above the ground. Both this and the 
winter rain are said to come from the west. 

The climate of Afghanistan varies ex¬ 
tremely iu different parts of the country. 
This is in some measure attributed to the 
difference of latitude, but still more to the 
diffei’ent degrees of elevation of different 
tracts. The direction of the prevailing 
.winds also materially affects the climate; 
some blow over snowy mountains, others are 
heated in summer, and rendered cold in 
winter, by their passage over deserts and 
other arid ti’acts of great extent; some 
places are refreshed in summer by breezes 
from moister countries, and some are so sur¬ 
rounded with hills as to be inaccessible to 
any wind at all. 

The sun’s rays evaporate from the Bay 
of Bengal, water enough to feed with N. K. 
rains, the western shores of tbi^ bay, and 
the ghauts range of mountains. Thitf range 
holds the relation to these winds that the 
Andes of Peru hold to the south-east trade- 
winds, it first cools, and then relieves them 
of moisture,' which th^ tumble down on 
the western slopes of the ghants. 

The south-west monsoon comes from the 
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Soaihorn Ocean and is loaded with vapour. I 
It passes over th^ plains of Bengal, and 
strikes on the Khasya monntains and the 
whole line of the Himnlaya,discharging itself 
in,heavy rains. From April till Angnst it | 
blows from the east of sooth, in August S. | 
S. B. and September more easterly lowering 
the temperature of Bengal and of the north- 
ern plains thoogh the plains of the Punjab 
continues excessively heated. 

The south-east winds from the Indian 
Ocean and , the Arabian Sea, on the other 
side of Hindoostan (which would be, of 
Course, the south-west wind and south-west 
monsoon), after deluging the ghauts, pro¬ 
ceed as dry winds to tbe Himalaya, in cross¬ 
ing which they are subjected to a lower 
temperature tlian that to which they were 
exposed in crossing the ghauts. Here they 
drop some of their moisture in the shape of 
snow and rain, and then pass over into the 
thirsty lands beyond with scarcely enough 
rain in them to make even a cloud. Thence, 
thb-y descend into the upper air, there to be¬ 
come counter-currents in the general system 
of atmospheric circulation. 

At the close of tj^e S. W. monsoon, Java 
and the Archipelago, and Ceylon and India 
send out vessels to tl>e Red Sea, laden with | 
rice, sugar, indigo and cotton stuffs, and the 
Persian Gulf sends dates, corn, Shiraz 
tobacco, and from Afi’ica come slaves, ostrich 
featliers, coffee, musk, gold, dust, drugs and 
gums. 

The S. W. monsoon, rages throughout 
Coorg from June to November, but is scar¬ 
cely felt at FraserpetjOne of the Coorg towns, 
and on this account the European and 
Native officials reside there daring the wet 
season, returning to Mercara so soon as the 
monsoon ceases. 

The N. E. monsoon prevails from October 
to April after which the great arid plains of 
Cetitral Asia, of Trtrtary,Tibet and Mongolia, 
become lieated up and draw upon them the 
atmospheric current which form the S. W. 
monsoon. — A. 5, B/A;more, Travels p, 298, 
Maurifs physical Geography pp. 372, 383. 
Elphinstone^s Cauhul^ Vol. I Ghap, V p. 203. 
2nd Edition London 1819. 

MONT, HrND. Nima quassioides. 

MONTARAN ISLANDS, lying off the 
poidih-east part of Billiton, consist of three 
straggling groups. 

^ MONTESIDSIorMonfic tribe,north ofthe 
desert, occupy all the country from Korrie 
to Ardje, on. both sides of the Euphrates, 
tbev migrate to summer and winter quarters. 

MONTES PARVATI. See Kali. 
MONTES MARITHI of Ptolemy, the 
present N<yd ul Ara-d. 


MONTH. 
MONTGOMERY, a districi; in 


the Pun¬ 


jab, producing grain of all kinds, cotton, 
wool, ghee, hides, tobacco, Rujjee and camws* 
The chief products of the Rawulpihdee dis¬ 
trict are grain of aU kinds, cotton, wool, 
ghee, opium in small quantities, soap, jars 
of hide, oil, blankets, cotton cloth, sugar, 
tobacco, flax, and potatoes.—Ann, Ind.Aam, 
Vol xii 109. 

MONTGOMERY, Sir Henry Conyngham, 
Bart., of the Indian Council, was Secretary 
to the Government, and Member of the 
Couficil, at Madras, served in many high 
posts with credit. He is the eldest son of 
the late Sir H. C. Montgomery, Bart., an 
officer of high distinction in the war with 
Tippoo Saib, and afterwards Inspecting 
Field Officer of Yeomanry and Volunteers in 
the county of Donegal, and sometime M. P. 
for the boroughs of Yarmouth and Saint 
Michal’s. He was born in 1803, and suc¬ 
ceeded to Ills father’s title in 1830. He mar- 
maried in 1826, Leonora, daughter of Gene¬ 
ral PIgot. Sir Henry Montgomery was 
formerly on the staff in Ireland, and repre¬ 
sents a branch of the family of the Earl of 
Eglititon who settled two or three centuries 
pgo in the north of Ireland and, by sustain¬ 
ing tbe English interest there, obtained 
large grants of land in Down, Donegal, Car- 
nianagh, Monaghan, and Cavan. On the 
transfer of the Indian empire from the East 
India Company to the Crown of Great 
Britain and the formation of an Indian Coun¬ 
cil Sir Henry Montgomery was chosen as 
one of the Councillers. 

MONTGOMERY, Sir Robert, a Bengal 
Civil Servant, who distinguished himself 
during the Indian revolt of 1857 and after¬ 
wards served as Commissioner of the Pun¬ 
jab ; during his administration, there were 
steady and progressive measures of improve- 
mrnt. 

MONTH. 

Slialir, 

Tin gal u, 

M asa, 

Mahaina, 

Mese, 

Mansis, 

In the south and east of 
occupying the various countries 
year into months, but some reckon by the 
lunar periods and some by the solar changes. 
The hindus further divide the month intx) 
two portions called pukh, or fortnights. The 
first is termed badi, reckoning from the 1st 
to the 15th, which day of partition is called 
araavus, answering to the ides of tbe Ro¬ 
mans, and held by the hindus, as-it ^ya8 by 
the Jews in great sanctity. The last ditisioOT 
is termed Sudi, and they recommence 


Ar. I 

Mah, 

Pers. 

Can. 

Masa, 

Sans. 



Sp. 

Hind. 

Masum, 

Tam. 

It. 

Nella, 

Tel. 

Lat. 

Mah; Shahr,' 

Tube. 


Asia 


the races 
divide the 
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tite initial nameral, thence to the 30th or 

completion, called poonum ; thus, instead of 
the 16th, 17tb, &G. of the month, they sajr 
Sudi ekiim (1st) Sudi doag (tiiid). The 
niahomedaiis of Arabia, Persia and India, 
fo)lowing the lunar changes, divide their 
year into twelve mouths, viz 


i, Mohariam. 

Safar. 

3. Kabi-ul-awal. 

4. Eabt>uUakhir, also 

„ -us-sani. 

5. Jaraadi-ul-awal. 

6. Jamadt>uUakbir,a1so 

• •u8*Baiii. 


7, 

8 . 
9. 

10 , 

11. 

12 . 


Rajnb, 

Shuban. 

KaiiiHzan. 

Shawal. 

Zu-ul-kaida. 

Zu-ul-hajja, 


The mahomedans, like most others, have 
weeks of seven days, called shambah. The 
following are the Persian names of the days. 


Panj - oh arn bah Thu rod ay. 
Adnna or Jumniah.,.Fi‘i. 
Sharubah... Saturday, 


Ek.fllmmbah... Sunday. 

Do.shambah... Monday. 

Si-shambah... Tuesday. 

Char-shambah.. .Wednos. 

The Arabs distinguish their days or yom 
as first, second, third, nnd the maliomedau 
in British India,use terms partly of Arabic, 
partly of Persian, and partly of Sanscrit, ori¬ 
gin ; 


A itawar.. Sniiday. 

Plr...Monday. 

Mangal.Tuesday. 
Char-aViainbah... Wednos. 


J umarat... Thursday. 
Juma ..Friday ' 

Hal’tah, or Awal Uaftah, 
Saturday. 


The following races designate the months 
of the' year by terms derived from one 
source ; 
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Chitra. 

Vaishkha. 

Jesbta. - 
Aslidadha. 

Shrawana. 

Bhadrapada. 

Ashvitia. 

Kartika. 

Margashira. 

Pashya. 

Magba. 

Phalguna. 
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MOOG. 

MONTRES. Fk. Watches. 

MOO A. Beng. Bassifklongifolin.^TF'tWdd. • 
MOOBARIZ KHAN. A ceremony. 
MOOHARKHA—? Perns. 

MOOCHEB, a hindoo caste, in Bengal, 
shoemakers, or saddlers : in tlvo Dekhan, 
painters, book binders, saddlers, &c. 

MOOCHBE-WALAY, Moochee Wanloo, 
or l^loocheeraen, Shoemakers. 

MOOCHEB.RAS.' Hind. A resin from 
the Salmalia Malabarica; its i*oota constitute 
the sated moosli of the bazaars, which, pow* 
dered, forms a thick mucilage with cold 
water, and answers admirably as a nutritious 
demulcent for convalescent persons; in Bom¬ 
bay, the term Mooehi ras is also given to a 
kind of gall produced in the Areoa catechu ; 
and it is said also to be applied to the gum 
of tlio Afoi'inga ptcrvgosperrna. 

MOOCHOO MARAM. Tam. Erythrina 
Iiidica.— Lam. Uoxh. W. A. 

MOOCllWAL, or whiskered, a name of 
A bra. See A bra. Kattyawnr. 

MOOCFIY WOOD TREE. Eng. Ery¬ 
thrina Indica.— Lmi,.Ko,yh. W. A. 

MOOOHKOONDA. Beng. Ochna squar- 
rosa. 

MOOCTA-JOOREE. Beng. Hind. Acaly- 
pba Indica. 

MOODACATHAN. Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabnrn. 

MOODALI, Tam, Moodliar plural, lite¬ 
rally first man, first men, houorilio terms 
applied to the men of the Vellalar or agricul¬ 
tural race, among.st the Tamil people. The 
terinPillay is similarly applied to the Idayanor 
shepherd race dwelling in the Tamil country. 
MOODGU. Beng. Phaaeolus mungo. 
MOODKEE, a town in tho neighbourhood 
of Ferozopoor in tho Punjab. 

MOODOOGA OIL. The seeds of Butea 
frondosa yield a small quantity of this bright 
clear oil, wldch is sometimes used medici- 
E. J. B. 

MOODUWIR. Au. A circle, implying 
repetition, from the Arabic word Danr. 

MOODU-WARU. Singh. Calotropis gigan- 
tea.— Brown, 

MOODORIKA, Sansc. Fconiculum pan- 
moi i.— P. G. 

MOODRA. Hind. A round prickly seed 
worn by tho hindu ascetics as earrings. Tho^ 
Kau Phatta Jogi wear a large metal earring. < 
The Jogi’s patera is a hollow gourd ; that of 
the divinity Hari (tho god of war)i8 the 
human cranium.— Fraser's Johriwy into Kko^ 
rasariy p 394 Wilson Tr. of Bind. Vol, i., 
p. 43. Tod's Bajasthany Vol. ii. p. 230. WiU. 
Gloss; Wilson's Hindoo Sects. 

MOOG. Beng. Small firuited bertn or 
green gram, Phasoolus mungo. See Meong. 
o40 



MOOKHIA. 

MOOOALI MARA. Can. Mimasops elengi. 

MOOGDHA-BODHA. Sans. From moog- 
dha»8t.npklly ignorant, and bodlin, knowledge. 

MOOGL. Au. Commiphora naadagas- 
oarensia, properly Muql. 

MOOGRA. Jasmiaum nndnlatum, Linn. 
the many leaved jessamine. 

MOOJAWIR, a proprietor or landlord ; 
a sweeper of an Ashoor-khana or one afc- 
taclied to a mosque. 

MOOKARATAY'-? Boerbavia procnm- 
bons. 

MOOKASSIMAH. See Kluraj. 

MOOOmSEY? Tam. Iu Tinnevclly, a 
wood of a red color, used for building in 
general.— Ooloncl Frith. 

MOOKHIA, a comptroller, appointed to 
collect tribute to hindu idols. Sacred otfer- 
ings were held in high estimation by the 
nations of antiquity. Herodotus observes 
that these wore transmitted from the remo¬ 
test nations of Scythia to T3olos in Greece; 
but that range is far less extensive than the 
offerings to the dewal or temple of Krishna 
in Mfewar. The spices of the isles of the Indi¬ 
an Archipelago; the balmy spoils of Araby 
the blest; the nard or frankincense of Tar¬ 
tary ; the raisins and pistachios of Persia ; 
every variety of saccharine preparation, 
from the sacarcand (sugar-candy) of the 
Celestial empire, with which the god sweet¬ 
ens his evening repast, to that more com¬ 
mon sort which enters into the pora of 
Mat’hura, tlio food of hia infancy ; tho 
shawls of Cashmir, the silks of Bengal, the ! 
scarfs of Benares, tho brocades of Guzerat, 

“ tho flower nncl choico 

“ Of many provinces from bound to bountj,” 

all contribute to enrich the shrine of NaPh- 
dwara in Mewar. But it is with the vofaries 
of the maritime provinces of India that he 
has most reason to bo satisfied; in tho com¬ 
mercial cities of Surat, Cambay, Muscat,Man- 
davi, &o. &c., the Mookhia, or comptrol¬ 
lers deputed by the high-priest, reside, tp col¬ 
lect tho benefactions, and transmit tliem as 
occasion requires. A deputy resides on the 
part of the high-priesfc at Mooltan, who in¬ 
vests the distant worshippers with the initia¬ 
tive cordon and necklace. Even from Samar¬ 
kand the pilgrims repair with their offerings; 
and a sum, seldom less than ten thousand 
rupees, is annually transmitted by the vota¬ 
ries from the Arabian ports of Muscat, Mocha, 
and Jedda, which contribution is probably 
augmented not only by the votaries who 
dwell at tho mouths of tho Wolga, but by 
the Samoyede of Siberia. There is not a 
petty retailer professing the Vishnu creed, 
who does not carry ^ tithe of hi.s trade to 
tlio stoics : and thus caravans of thirty and 


MOOLA PASS. 

foi-'ty cars, double-yoked, pass twice or thrico 
annually by the upper road to NaPhdwara. 
These pious bounties are not allowed to 
moulder in tho bihdar: the apparelis distri¬ 
buted with a liberal hand as the gift of the 
deity to those who evince their devotion; 
and the edibles enter daily into the various 
I food prepared at tho shrine.-—ToePi# Eajas*- 
\ than; Vol. i. p. 527 to .529. 

MOOKOOROO KARRA. Tel. Cordia 
myxa Linn. Roxh, 

MOOKOOTTY. —PBoerhavia repanda. 

MOOKTAD, a Parsoo ceremony in ho- 
[ nour of the dead, evidently copied from the 
[ hindoos, and performed at the end of the 
I Parsee year, before a pile of metal vessels 
filled with water, and raised from tho 
ground on iron stools. 

MOOKTA KESHf, Sans, from raookta, 
spread out, kesha, hair. 

MOOKTA-RAM A; Sans. Mookta, libo- 
ration. 

MOOKTO-PATEE Beng.'JIind. Maranta 

dichotoma. 

MOOKTA-JOORI, Beng. Acalypha In- 
dica. 

MOOK-WA, a tribe of fishermen in Ma¬ 
labar. See Polyandry. 

MOOLA, Bkng. Raphanus sativus. 

MOOLA Beng. Hind, Bassia latifolia. 

MOOLA, see Sutti. 

MOOLA. A river of Beluchistan, about 
150 miles long, rises a few miles S. of Kelat^ 
runs South-easterly, about 80 miles; north¬ 
easterly ; and easterly and is ultimately ab¬ 
sorbed in tho desert of Shikarpore. The 
Moola or Gundava Pass winds along its. 
course. 

MOOLA PASS or Gundava Pass of 
Cntch Gundava, in Lat. 28® 10,’ Ion. 66^ 
12’ •, to lab. 28^ 24,’ Ion. 67° 27’ is about 100 
miles long it has open spaces, connected by 
defiles. Bapow, is 5,250 ft.; Peesce Bheut, 
4,600 ;Nurd, 2,850; Bont-i-Jah, 1850; Kul- 
lar, 750 ft. Descent, 4,650 ft., average 46 ft. 
per mile. Water abundant. Practicable for 
artillery. In 1839, an Anglo-Indian de¬ 
tachment marched through it.lt is preferable 
to the Bolan Pass in a military point of view. 
The Moola is the southern pass through 
tho mountains of Saharawan near Gandava. 
The height of the Saliarawan range varies. 
The greatest altitude is attained at Kelat^ 
about 7,000 feet, where the climate is Euro-^ 
pcan ; southward it rapidly decreases, until, 
in tho province of Lus, the elevation is but 
a trifling degree greater than that of Sind. 
It decreases also northward, the height olj 
Quetta being about 5,900 feet. -This 
elevated district is composed bf a 
cession of mountain riinges, wliiob, risin : 
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MOOLTAN. 

IVoni the j»lams of Kntchee and valley of the 
Jndns, tower one above the other an sncces- 
eive 8tep><, nTitil, having gained their maxi^ 
ronm, t^ey sabeide in lesser and lesser 
ranges westward. Their general direction 
is from N.-N. ,E. to S.-S. W., and this 
nniformily of strike is wonderfully preserv¬ 
ed throughout. The mass is broken through 
at two points, viz: by the Bolan pass at its 
northern extremity, and by the Moola 
pass near Gundava. Here the ranges are 
twisted ont of their original direction, and 
run in a N. N. W. manner. Through 
these two great channels the principal 
draining of the country is effected, produc¬ 
ing the Bolan and Moola rivers. It was 
through this pass that Craterus travelled, 
when he left the army of Alexander. 

MOOLI, a river that joins the Moota near 
Poonah, formingthe moota-moali river. 

MOOLA. Hind. A roof. 

MOOLAY KIRAY. Tam. Toddalia acu- 
leata. 


Rajghire ki btyi, Duk. 

Chulni, Hind. 

Sbakihi, Sans. 


Molay Kiray, 
Malakura, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


MOOLI. Hind. A radish. Raphanus 
sativus; any root. To call a mahomedan a 

f arden root, as turn Icon sa bagh ki niooli- 
0, of what garden are you a root, is very 
offensive. 

MOOLHID-NOOMA. Prrs. resembling 
infidels, 

MOOLLAH. Arab, amongst maliomedans, 
a doctor or learned man ; in Persia, the Moo¬ 
lah wears a large turban of white muslin; 
and a syud, in whose veins runs the pro¬ 
phet mahoraed’s blood, a smaller turban of 
dark green stuff. 

MOOLLAH NAJEEB. See Kush. 
MOOLLT. Hind. Solanum Indicum. 
MOOLLOO-GHORANTEH. Tel. Bar- 

leria prionitis, — Linn. 

MOOLO-KARANG VARAY PATTAY. 
Tam. Toddalia aculeata, 

Katia • raja-kira- ki-bsli, I Shakini Sans. 

Duk. Mnllu-kirai, Tam. 

Kantaha, Sans. | Mulhi-danta-kara, Tel. 

MOO-LONG, See India. 

MOOLOO DOSA KAIA. Tel. Cucumis 
muricatns. 

MOOLOO DANTOO KOORA, Tel. Tod¬ 
dalia aculeata 

MOOLOO GOVINDA. Tel. Barleria 
prionitis. Linn, 

MOOLOO MOORIKAH. Mal. Ery- 
thrina lodtoa Lam. Roxb. W. and A. 
MOOLOOVOO.v? Piper nigmra. 
MOOLLOO-VENGA. Briedelia spinosa. 
MOOLTAN, is a large trading city, the 
capitfd of a province of the same nan^e in the 


MOOMIYAt. 

Punjab. It is built near the left bank of 
the Chenab, in L. 30° 9’N. and L. 71° 7* 
east. The Mooltan district is, on the whole, 
an arid,^ sandy country, about 110 miles in 
length and 70 in its greatest breadth, and 
is comprehended between the Sntlm, there 
named the Gharra, the Ravi and Chenab* 
Mooltan and. Tatta were the ancient seats 
of the ancient Balia or Balli*ka-putra 
race, and to the present the blessing or byrd 
of the bards is Tatta-Multan ka Rao./ At 
an interval of 1300 years, two conquerors, 
Alexander and Mahmud, were opposed by 
a race of this name. In A. D. 1000, Mah¬ 
mud entered Hindustan but in the cour.se 
of eight years, he made no farther progress 
than Mooltan. The people of Mooltan, who 
were the Malli, and Catheri (that is the 
Khatry or Rajpoot tribe)of Alexander, must 
have preserved their ancient spirit, to be 
able to oppose, for so long a time, such for¬ 
midable armies headed by so furious an 
enthusiast as Mahmud. In 1008, we find 
the confederate hindoos defeated,' and 
Mahmud’s first essay towards effecting the 
downfal of their religion, was the destruc¬ 
tion of the famous temple of Nagarkot, in 
the mountains bordering on the Panjab 
country. His next expedition, being the 
sixth, was in 1109; when Tannasar, a more 
celebrated place of Hindoo worship, on the 
west of Delhi, experienced a like fate with 
Nagarkot; and the city of Delhi itself, 
was taken at the same time. In 1018, he 
took Kanoj, and also destroyed the tem¬ 
ples of Matra, or Matura (the Methora 
of Pliny). His twelfth expedition, in 1021, 
was fatal to the celebrated temple of Som- 
naut, in the peninsula of Guzerat adjoining 
tothe town ofPattan, on the sea coast; and 
not far from the island of Din, now in the 
hands of the Portuguese. Mooltan city 
was taken by storm by the British Indian 
Army on the 2nd January 1849. The 
chie{ products of the MooUan district 
consist of cereals, cotton, indigo, sugarcane, 
saltpetre, alkali or sujjee, ghee and wool; 
some of which commodities are also largely 
imported from other places, the surplus of 
wheat finds its way to Sukkur and Kur- 
rachee.— Ann. Ind. Adm .Vol: XII 106 
)0j RennelVs Memoir p. 14. SeeKatti j 
or Kattyawar. 

MOOLUE. Bbno. Radish, Raphanus 
sativns, - 

MOOLU VENGA. Tam. In Travan- 
core, a wood of a copper colour, specific 
^avity 0*881. Used for common build¬ 
ings. OfAonel Frith. 

MOOMIYAL pERB. a kind of petroleum, 
wbiob the Persians believe to possess great 
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MOON. 

medicinal virtaed, and to bb bigbly effica¬ 
cious in mending broken bones. ‘Moomood, 
Hind., made at Kohat, is of the kind called 
moomia madani, or mummy of the miner 
Elphiustonesays it is made from a mineral 
which is reduced to powder and boiled in 
water, an oil floats on the top, which har¬ 
dens into a substance of the appearance and 
consistence of coal. It is a famous medi¬ 
cine throughout all the East, and is said to 
effect almost miraculous cures of frac¬ 
tures. Elphinstoney Kingdom of Cauhul 
p. 40. See Momiai, 

MOOMOOKSHOOTWA, Sans, from 
mooch, to liberate. 

MOONDUN, Hind. A mahoraedan rite 
of shaving the child’s head on the 6th or 
40th day after birth .—Herldots 

MOONKIR and Nakir, according to 
mahomedan belief, two angels who ques¬ 
tion the dead on their interment, as to their 


good and bad actions in life. 

MOON. 

Kamr, Ar. Prrs. Tur. Mah, Per. Turk. 

Lane, Fr. Chandra, Sansc. 

Mood; monat, Ger. Nellah, Tam. 

Chand, Hind. I Venuil, Tel. 

Luna, It. Lat. Sp. | Aii, Turk. 


In hindoo mythology, the moon is fabled 
to have been married to the twentyseven 
daughters of the patriarch Daksha,or Aswini, 
and the rest, who are in fact personifications 
of the lunar asterisms. His favourite 
amongst them was Rohini, to whom he so 
wholly devoted himself as to neglect the 
rest. They complained to their father, and 
Daksha repeatedly interposed, till, finding 
his remonstrances vain, he denounced a 
curse upon his son-in-law, in consequence 
of which he remained childless and became 
affected by consumption. The wives of 
Chandra having interceded in his behalf 
with their father, Dak.sha modified an ira- 
prehation which he could not recall, and 
pronounced that the decay should be peri¬ 
odical only, not permanent, and that it, 
should alternate with periods of recovery. 
Hence the successiye wane and increase 
of the moon. Rohini, in astronomy, is the 
fourth lunar mansion, containing five stars, 
the principal of which is Aldebaran. 
Hindoos have long been aware of the astro¬ 
nomical facts of the moon’s deriving its 
light from the sun, and by its positions 
forming the days of the lunar month, on 
.which particular ceremonies are to be observ¬ 
ed. In the latter case it is supposed to 
. move in the Maudala, the sphere or orbit of 
the sun, and when in conj unction, as at the 
new moon or Amavasya, funeral obiequies 
are espeoialiy to be celebrated. According 


MOONAGA KOORA. 
to mythological notions, also, th 4_ 
the grand rece ptacle and 
amrit or ambrosia, which it suppliea. dut^l 
the fortnight of its wane to the gods^ 'and ou 
the last day to the Pitri or deified progeni¬ 
tors. As personified,in hindooi8m,the moon is 
the father ofBudha and grandfather of Puru- 
ravas, as already shewn. The half-moon, 
as frequently noticed, is worn by Siva upon 
his forehead. With the Rajpoots, as 
with the Scandinavians, the moon is a male 
divinity. The Tatar nation also considered 
him a male divinity, like Adonis. The 
moon has, in many nations, been consi¬ 
dered to exercise an influence on the body, 
producing and modifying diseases, and has 
played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of the character of nations and in 
determining the destinies of the human r4.ee. 
New moons, and full' moons and moonless 
heavens at the conjunction have been kept 
with ceremonies or fastings. Eclipses whe¬ 
ther of the sun or moon have been looked on 
as evidences of divine displeasure, the influ¬ 
ence of the moon on marriage and child 
bearing was considered great. According 
to Egede, the Greenlanders believe that the 
moon visits theii* wives now and then; and 
that starihg long at it, when at its full will 
make a maid pregnant. Amongst the Jews, 
according to Rabbi Abravanel, the full 
moon was believed to be lucky and the other 
phases disastrous, and tlie belief of the 
Greeks and Romans was similar. The day 
of the full moon was by the Greeks the best 
for marriage. Hesiod, Aristotle, Lucilius, 
Horace, Pliny, Galen, Lord Bacon and 
others have all made similar notices. Winslow 
on Light.—Padma Parana Swerga Khanda 
Section 11. Hindu Iheatre VoL I pp. 229, 
234. Tod*8 Rajasthan Vol. T. p. 696. 

MOON, Jap. a crest, or ai-ms, of which 
the Japanese are as proud as any European 
noble. It is worn on their dresses, their 
armour, before their gateways and wherever 
it can be seen: before the Government-house 
there is generally spread a grass-tree or 
linen-cloth^ which means “ No admittance 
except on businessthe “ moon” or crest 
has much the appearance of a clover l^af, 
and is the “ moon” of government. Hodg^ 
son*8 Nagasaki, p. 16; 22. 

MOON, author of a catalogue of indige¬ 
nous and exotic plants growing in Ceylon. 
It is a bare list of names. 
MOON-ECLIPSE-Ja-kyat-hgying. Bubbi. 
MOONACANI-MARAM, Tam. Toddalia 
acnleata. 

MOONAGA KOORA, Tel. the greena 
of Hyperauthera moringa, Moonaga Poo^ 
Tel. the flower of Hyperauthera moruiga. 



MOONGNEB. 

_ ^iV"eru, Tkl, the seed of Hjporan* 

^■MTioringa. ‘ 

PffOOJTAY, Hind, Premna integrifolia. 

MOONDA, a hend man of tlm Muada or 
Ho race. See Kol; Mnnda. ‘ 

MOON DARI. See Kol. 

MOON DAS At a clath worn by tbo poorer 
classes in Dbarwar, costs one and a quarter 
ropeo. 

MOONDEE, Bkng. Splioerantbiis mollis. 

MOONDBEGUL. See Kush. 

MOONDI, Hind. SphoeraTithus mollis. 

MOON-DIEN, Burm. A fine grained, 
light, wood, recommended for fui-nitnro. 
Its breaking weiglit is lbs. 121. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 33 to 38. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to tho first branch is 50 feet 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 10 feet. It sells at 4 annas 
per cubic foot— Dr. Brandis, Gal. Gat. Ex. 
q/'1862, 

MOONDLA MOOSTEH-KURA, Tel. 
Solannm trilobatnm. 

MOONDRI PALLAM, Tam. See Mnn- 
dri pal lam. 

MOONDU, Maleal, a cloth given to a 
najr woman betrothed to a single man. See 
Polyandry. 

MOONDUN, Hind. A mahomedan rite 
of shaving the child’s head on tho 6th or 
40bh day after birth.— Horklots. 

MOON-FLOWER, Eno. Calohyction 
grandiflorum, Choisy. It is 

—«_—**the whito moon-flower, such as shows 
Ou Sereiidih’s hi<?li craj^s, to tliose 
Who near tho isle at ovoniug sail, 

Scenting hor clove trees in thegale ”— Mason. 

MOONGAY, Bbnq. Hind. Hyperan- 
fchera moringa. 

Moongay ki-jar. its root. 

Moongay ki-b«ji it^ leaves. 

Moongay ki plmlle, its pods. 

Moongay ka phool its (lowers. 

. MOONGAL, Tam. Bambusa. The Bam¬ 
boo. 

MOONG AROOD. Hind. Phasoolus 
mungo,Green Gram. This is grown through¬ 
out British India but more in the upper part 
of Hindoostan ; it is eaten by the natives 
dressed in various ways,— Jaffrey. 

MOONGEE, a river near the Khassyah 
hills. 

MOONQHIL, Sansc. Tam. ^ Bambusa 
arundinacea.— KorX}. . 

MOONG-KA-DHAL, Hind. Phaseolus 
prango. See Dal. 

iCOONGNEE, of Orissa, appareutly a 
qhlorite elate: when freshly quarried,- it 
ia Oomparalbively soft and easily workable, 
but by long weathering becomes highly in* 


MOONSTONE. 

dnrated, black and bright. It comeg from 
the hill state of Nilgiri, in Orissa, wlmre 
extensive quarries are ssid to 6.ti6t. This 
stone is used principally for the manufacture 
of various utensils. Idols are also made of 
it, and if the popular assertion that it is the 
true Moongnee be accepted, this stone is 
that on which the finest specimens of native 
sculpture extant in the province are execut¬ 
ed, to wit, the Aroon Khumba, a polygonal 
column of considerable grace and beauty 
now standing before the principal entrance 
of the Pooree temple ; also the elaborat ely 
carved and figured slabs that adorned the 
top and sides of the door-ways of the old 
temple of the Luwat-KAnarac, in the same 
district and the gigantic figures of certain 
native deities of Jaiporo, in the Cuttsk 
district. ] t is probable, however, that 
‘Moongnee’ is a general term not confined, 
to one species of stone,, but applying to 
several, and that the Kharee moongnee 
mean.s the slate Mo'uigiiee. Gal.Oat.Ex 1872. 

MOONG PHALLI. Hind. Arachis hy- 
pogoea. Earth-nut, Ground n\xt\ Manilla 
nut, the legumes contain tho nuta; they 
are small and white, and require to be roast¬ 
ed before eaten; they are not ih much es¬ 
teem,— Kiddidl. 

MOON I or Modooga. Tkl. alsoMooni 
motfiga^ Tam. Ei^thrina snberosa. 

MOON JA. Hind. Sacchavum moonja, 
a grass indigenous to India, it is collected 
after tho rainy season, it is possessed of great 
teuncity, and is employed for tying up cattle 
at night, for ropes for (he Persian wheels: 
the Benares boat-men make tow ropes of it, 
tlie boatmen of the Indus universally em¬ 
ploy the Moonja as a towing rope, and for 
the rigging of their vessels, in all places 
above Sukkur. It would form an ample 
supply of half stuff for paper makers.— 
Royle. 

MOONJUR. Bbng. Hedysarum orbi- 
culatpm. 

MOONKIR. and Nalcir, according to ma¬ 
homedan belief, two angels who examine the 
spirits of tho departed in the tomb. See 
Jibrecl. 

MOONLIGHT. Tho sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night, (Psalm 
oxxi. 6). Eastern races believe firmly iT> 
tvlie evil effects of moonlight upon the human 
frame ; from Sindh to Abyssinia, the travel-* 
ler will hear tales of wonder concerning it, 

MOONLIGHT CONVOLVULUS. Con. 
volvulus diam©. 

MOONS HE B. Hind. A secretary ; a 
teacher, the celestial Mercury, also the Eteiw 
nal, the Almighty. 

MOONSTONE oceurs in Ceylon* It is a 
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MOOROROFT. 

variety of feisjiar, and of little value. Some 
of the “ cat’s eyes” that are brought for sale 
by the Ceylonese, are made of adularia or 
inoon-stoue, a variety of felspar found in 
Ceylon resembling opal. In Europe, Moon¬ 
stone is often sold for opal,— Mason, 

MOONTHA-MAMEDY NUNA. Tel. 
also Moorithericotta-yennai. 'J’am. Oil of 
Anacardiurn occidcntale. 

MOONUGA. Hind. Species of raisins. 

MOONYAH JO RIJSSA. Sind. Rope 
of Saccharum nmnja fibre. See Gramina- 
ceo 0 , rnunja ; moimja. 

MOOR, a te)*m by which the mahomedans 
of the south of India were known, all through 
the 18th and to tlie middle of tlie 19th cen¬ 
tury. In the Hindustani dictionary by Cap¬ 
tain Robuck in 1813, that language was 
styled the Jargon of the Moors. 

MOOR, Major, an ollicer of the Bombay 
Armj^, who was present at Seringapabim. 
Ho wrote Oriental Fragments ; Hindoo Pan¬ 
theon. 

MOORAGA CHETTOO. Tel. Hypo- 

ranthera m ori n ga. 

MOOROOGANA. Can, A butter or solid 
oil of Cauara, used for medicinal purposes, 
and as an ointment for the wounds of cal- 
tle injured by tigers. It is said to be pro¬ 
duced from a forest tree growing iu the 
Canara jungles. The oil is dark brown and 
quite solid, and merits the best considora- 
tion. It is the most solid of the solid oils. 

MOORAIGIBBA—? contemplating the 
deity with the head bowed down between the 
knees. 

MOORATIB. Ar. Hind. Pkrs. insignia 
of rank. Vide Mahi, 

MOORBAjBENG.Saiiseviera roxburghiana. 

MOORCH ’HUL, a fan for driving away 
flies, especially of peacock’s feathers. A 
club-like fan, made of peacocks feathers, 
used by the great.— Herlcluts. 

MOORCROFT, WILLIAM, a veteri¬ 
nary surgeon of the Bengal army who tra¬ 
velled in Central Asia, and after some days 
illness died at Andkhui. Ho lies iuterred 
outside the walls of Balkh. Author of Jour¬ 
ney to lake Manasarovara, in Little Thibet. 
A cold permission was Mr. Moorcroft’s 
only incitement beyond the stimulus of a 
speculative mind and an enterprising dis¬ 
position. His first attempt, which was made 
by way of Chinese Tartary, has been long 
the property of geographers, having been 
published in the twelfth volume of the Asia¬ 
tic Researches. In this journey he was the 
first European to cross the Himalaya, and 
he made his way to the gp’eat plain between 
that and the Kuen-Iun chain, the situation of 
the sources of the Indus and the Sutluj, and 


MOORCROFT. 

of the two remarkable lakes of Ravan anu 
Manasa. Besides the natural diffioulties of 
the way, lie had to elude the vigilance of 
the Nepalese, then masters of the Himalaya, 
and who were on the eve of that war with 
the British which transferred the snowy 
mountains to the latter. Mr. Moorcroft 
liad also to conciliate the Chinese authori¬ 
ties beyond the Himalaya, and in spite of all 
obstacles, and of sickness, induced by ex¬ 
posure and fatigue, he accomplished bis 
purpose, ascertaining not only the valuable 
geographical facts alluded to (the situation 
of the sacred l.akes of the Hindus, and the 
upper course of two important rivers), but 
the r(‘gion, also, of the shawl-wool goat, 
and opening a way for the importation of 
the AYool into Hindustan, and finally into 
Britain. 

lie w^as the originator and the principal 
of the journey and enterprizo. lie was a 
native of Jjancashire, and was educated at 
Liverpool for tho profession of a surgeon. 
Upon the comyiletioii of tho usual course of 
study, liowcver, his attention was diverted 
to a dift’eront pursuit, and ho finally settled 
in London as a piactiser of veterinary sur¬ 
gery. After traversing the mountains, 
Mr. Moorcroft and his party arrived safely 
at Le by a route on which no European had 
preceded them, and on his way he first de- 
torniiued tho direction of tho upper parts 
and tho sources of two of the three great 
rivers of the Panjab,—tho Bcyah, Vipasa 
or Hyphasis, and the Chandrabhaga, or 
Chenab, alsotbe Acesines or Ab-i-sin. Avery 
small portion of this tract, or tho southern 
part of the hill states of Kahalur, Sukhet, 
and Kotoch, were crossed by Forster, but 
in a condition of personal restraint and dan¬ 
ger, which left him little leisure for observa¬ 
tion. About two centuries earlier (1624) 
the Jesuit missiouary, Andrada, appears to 
have made his way from Srinagar to the 
north of the Himalaya into either Ladakh, 
aud in the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, (1716,) the missi6nary,Desideri, entered 
Kashmir by tho Pir Panjal pass, and thenco 
proceeded to Lh’assa tlirough Ladakh. 
The route from Kabul to Bokhara was, at 
the time when it was travelled by Jlr. Moor¬ 
croft, new to European investigation. Goez, 
who travelled from Kabul to Kashgar, and 
thence to China, in 1603, passed over a por¬ 
tion of it, but it is difficult to identify all 
tho places which he names, and his account 
is concise and imperfect. “ Before I quit 
Tnrkistan,” Moorcroft writes from Bokhara, 

“ I mean to penetrate into that tract which 
contains probably the best horses in Asia, 
but with which all intercourse has been 
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MOORGAH. 

suspended during the last five years. The 
experiment is full of hazard, but lejeu vaut 
lien la chandelle His life fell a sacrifice 
to his zeal. At Andh’ko, where he spent 
some days in effecting purchases, he was 
taken ill with fever, and died. 

Mazar is the place where Mr. Trebeck, the 
last of Moorcroft’s unfortunate party, ex¬ 
pired. A Hajee attended him on his death¬ 
bed, and he is laid in a small burying ground 
westward of the town, under a mulberry 
tree ,—As Res^ 1816, vol, xii. 375. Travels in 
the Himalayan Proviv,ces^ Land. 1841, 2 
Vols. Edited hy JDr.H. H. IVilson, A Journey 
to Lake Manasarovara, in Asiatic Res. vol. 
xii. Calcutta., Mnorcroft's Travels Vol. i. pp. 
xix, XXXV, xlvi, xlvii, x!x. 

MOORDA-FAROSH,PERs,Persons whose 
business it is to carry the dead. 

MOORDAH-SHO Pkrs. or Gusaa]a,HiND. 
persons who wash the bodies of the dead. 

MOORDAH SING. Litharge : used in 
ointments and in oil paintings : sells at 
Ajmir two'Soers for one rupee.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 146. 

MOORKE BENa.Ffloniculum panmori.-Z).C. 

MOOREBI), a disciple, (man or woman.) 

MOORE, Dr. Thomas Hors6eld and Mr. 
Frederic Moore’s Catalogno of Birds in the , 
India House Museum appeared in 1854, 
1856 and 1858. Dr. Horsfiold was one of the 
earliest naturalists labouring in India though 
the extent of his labours, in Java and Sumn- 
tra, is unfortunately but little known. His 
researches in Java and the neighbouring is¬ 
lands began in 1802, and were continued 
till 1819. During that time he collected up- i 
wards of two thousand species, the most 
curious and interesting of which have been 
published by Messrs. Brown and Bennett, 
in the * Plant© Javanic© rariores’ one of the 
most profound and accurate botanical works 
of the day, and one most important for the 
Indian botanist to study with attention. 
In 1861, Dr. Thomas Horsfield published 
a catalogue of the mammalia in the India 
House Museum. In 1651,18^8, 1850, Dr. 
Horsfield and Mr. Frederic Moore published 
a catalogue of the Lepidopterous insects in 
that institution, and, in 1859, Mr. Moore 
published the notices of the Borabycid©, of 
the genus Adolia and of the silk-producing 
genera.— Mr.F. Moore and Dr. T. Horsjields 
cataloguesy Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 

MOORGA, Beng. Colosia cristata. 

MOORGA. Beng. Hind., Jasminum sam- 
bao. 

MOORGABI, Beng. Hind. Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

MOORGAH, Hind. A light brown colored 
wood close-grained and takes a good polish, 
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but is not a strong or serviceable wood. ‘ Oc* 
curs in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal 
to Hfisdiha, but rather scarce. Native arti¬ 
cles of fiiriiituro are principally made from 
this wood.— Cal. Engineer's Journ. July i860. 

MOORGHAB, a deep stream of very pure 
water, with precipitous banks, fringed with 
tamarisks and a few reeds. On the east 
hanks there are sloping sand hills, on the 
west a desert sandy plain, overrun with 
camel thorn, and extending to the mountain 
barrier of Khora.ssan. The valley of the 
Moorghab abounds in pheasants and rock 
pigeons. The ancient city of Merv is in a 
plain, watered by the Moorghab.— Abbott's 
Khiva ; Markham's Embassy^ pp. 113-114. 

MOORGHABI— ?Ben(j. Hind. Sanseviera 
Zeylanica. 

MOORGH-KES, Pers. Celosia cristata. 

MOORHUR MARA. Garcinia purpurea. 

Wild Mangofiteen. ) Kokeem ; Kokum ; Mahr. 
Under these names. Dr. Gibson describes- 
a beantifal tree of Canara and Siinda, mostly 
below and near valleys. Valued for its fruit 
which is extensively exported as a native 
condiment. The concrete oil also is much 
used. Its wood is good.—Dr. Gibson. 

MOOR-HEN, Eng. Gal linn la chloropus. 

MOORKOO, — PEirythrina Indica. 

MOORLTUB, a river in the Gyah^district 
of Bengal. 

MOORIES arc blue cloths principally 
manufactured in the districts of Nellore and 
atCoonatoor in thcChingleput collectorate of 
Madras. They are 2 cubits in breadth, and 
28 long and sold at from 2 to 7 Rs. each, ac¬ 
cording to their sizes. Tlmy are largely ex¬ 
ported to the Straits of Malacca. 

MOORMAN a designation, in Ceylon, for 
a person of a race believed to be of Arab 
descent; the establishment of a mahomedan 
colony before the close of the seventh cen¬ 
tury is alluded to by Beladeri or Ahmad 
in a chronicle of the Arab conquests in 
Europe and Asia. They are shiah mahome- 
dans. Their priests, who are elected by 
them from those of their people who are 
most deeply versed in the Koran, officiate in 
the mosques and deliver their discourses rn 
Persian. In their funerals, tlie corpse, after 
being washed and annointed by the lebbe 
and sprinkled with powder of sandalwood, 
is borne in a coffin without a bottom (its 
place being supplied by plaited tapes), and 
carried on a bier decorated with flowers,which 
are afterwards planted on the grave. The 
procession is accompanied by mourners, who 
chaunfc the funeral cry of the mahomedans. 

The Moormen of Ceylon seem of similar 
origin with the Moplah of Malabar and 
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tlje Labbi of the Soutli of the Peninsula. 
Throughout the peninsula, the uneducated 
of the European community continue to 
designate every mahomedan as amoorman. 
—Journal Asiatique. Few. et Mars., 1845.— 
Fragmeus Arahes et Persans relatifs d Inde, 
Fragm, V., p. 156, in Tennent's Christianity 
in Ceylon p. 35. 36. 

MOORMOORA, Hind, rice pressed flat 
and eaten raw. 

MOORMOOREE, Beng Abildgaardia 
Rottbol liana. 

MOOROOKOO, Tam. Nar. Erythrina 
iudica. has a fibre of moderate strength. 

MOORSHEDABAD, originally called 
Maksoodabad, is said by Tieffenthaler to have 
been founded by Akbar. Moorshedabad pro¬ 
per, in its largest extent, was 5 miles long 
and miles broad. This was in 1759 only 
two years after the battle of Plassey when 
it had already attained its greatest magni¬ 
tude. Tr. oUIind Vol. i. p. 71, 

MOORSHID, Auab, Amongst the sunni 
mahoinedans, this person is a religious in¬ 
structor in a family. Amongst the shiah 
sect there are reckoned twelve, viz., Ali and 
his eleven descendants. The moorshid or 
pir of the sunni inahoniedans initiates dis¬ 
ciples, styled murid, into his sect, after re¬ 
peating the astafghar or renunciation and 
the five sections of the mahomedan creed. 
MOORTOOZA ALI, a name of Ali. 
MOORUBBA,AR.a kind of magic square. 
MOORUGAL, Tam. Bamboo. 
MOORUKEA, one of the many kinds of 
slaves in Assam distinguished by distinct 
appellations. The Moorukoa is a kind of 
Cbapuuea, neither servant, slave, nor equal, 
but partaking of all. The master provides 
the Moorukea with a pair of bullocks and a 
plough, and he tills his master’s land for 
two days. On the third day the Moorukea 
may plough his own ground with his 
master’s bullocks and plough. The valley 
of A.ssam possesses gold, tea, caoutchouc,lac 
and ivory.— Butler's Travels,Assam, 

MOORUNGA MARAM, Tam. Moringa 
tree, Hyperanthera moringa : Mooranga 
vayr, its root; Moorangy-poo, its flower; 
Moorangy keeray, its leaves used as greens ; 
Moorangy kai, its pods. 

MOORUNGI-ROOT. Anglo-Tam Hedy- 
sarum senuoides ? 

MOORVA, Tam. Sanseviera zeylanica- 
Bow-string-hemp. 

MOOSA. See Kol. 

MOOSA SOHAG, the founder of a sect, 
of devotees 

MOOSAFlll SHAH, a Mohurrum fnqeor. 
MOOSHA, Bkkg, Audropogon serratus. 


MOOSTAKA MOTHO. 

MOOSHALY, See Polyandry. 
MOOSHAHIDA, the contemplation or 
vision of future, absent, or invisible things. 
MOOSHKA, also Castooi-i. Sans. Musk. 
MOOSHKDANA. • Peus. Hind. Hibis- 
cus abelmoschus. 

MOOSHUL, BliNG. Curculigo orchioides. 
MOO SING. Duk. Moringa pterygosperma. 
MOOSLI. Moosli siah, the black moosli, 
and moo.sli sated or the white moosli, are 
medicinal products much in use by the 
people of India. Safed Moosli is said to be 
the rootlets of Salmalia Malabarica but sup¬ 
posed by Aiuslie to be from Curculigo or¬ 
chioides, Birdwood thinks the white moosli 
is from Mnrdannia scapiflora (Boyle) or a 
species of Tradescantia. Moosli siali is sup¬ 
posed to bo the product of Curculigo brevi- 
folia, and of C. nigra? 

Black Moosli. 

Tal mooli, Bkng. I Warahi moosalio, Sans. 

Kaleo Moosli, IIiNU. | Nclcpanny kalurgu,TAM. 

Secah Mooslie, Peus. 1 Nalla taty gudda, Tel. 

A tuberous and wrinkled root about four 
inches long, slightly bitter and mucilaginous 
to the taste, and reckoned among those 
medicines which purify the blood; it also 
possesses tonic properties, is considered 
stimulant and used as an aphrodisiac. 
It is procurable in most bazaars throughout 
India.— Faulkner. 

White ^loosli. 

Sulied Moosli, Hind. I Taiuiir-vittang kalungu.TAM. 

I Tsulla ghedalu, Tkl, 

The root is long, fleshy, and whitish. 
In Southern, and some parts of Western, 
India, the powdered root is used in the form 
of a thick mucilage with water, and answers 
admirably as a nutritious demulcent for 
convalescent persons. It is also supp osed, 
when taken in this form, to have the effect 
of filling the small pox, and preventing the 
confluent disease. Asparagus sarmento sus 
root is also offered for sale as the white 
Moosli.— Faidkner. Hoyle. O' Shaughnessy. 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 145. Bengal Dispensatory. 
Beng. Fharm. Birdwood, p.p. 92. 

MOOSLIM. Ar. Hind. Convert to ma- 
homedanism j the plural of this is Mussul- 
min. 

MOOSME. Jap. a daughter, a maid, not to 
be confounded with the Gayasha or singing 
girl, or the kankro, the unfortunate temporary 
inhabitants of the Government ‘'Hara.”— 
Hodgson's Nagasaki, p. 243. 

MOOSNEE. Beng. Linum usitatissimum. 
MOOSHATA— ? A female jester. 
MOOSSALI. Sans. Curculigo orchioides. 
MOOSTA. Sans. Cyperus juncifolius, 
MOOSTAKA MOTliO. Duk. Cyporiu 
hexustachy us. — 
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jkiOOSTUN’G, a principal and most exten¬ 
sive valley of Beluchistan, situated to the 
south of tho valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. 
It extends from about 29 ® 30’ to near 30 ® 
N. lat., and its eastern boundary is nearly 
defined by tho 67 ® of E. long. It is there¬ 
fore about 40 miles in length, and varies in 
breadth from 5 to 8 miles, spreading out to¬ 
wards its upper end, and being gradually 
constricted towards its lower or southern 
extremity. It is bounded by parallel ranges 
running N- N. E. by 8. S. W, of medium 
height, probably from 500 to 800 feet. The 
range to tho eastward is pierced by a pass 
leading to the Dasht-i-be-liauiat. See Kelat. 

MOOSTUSSA, Moosubba, Moosuddus. 
Ar. Hino. yariotios of magic squares. 

MOOSUTi, is situated oil tho right bank 
of tho I'ivcr Tigris ; its population and trade 
have greatly diminished since tho time, prior 
to the discovery of tho Cape passage, when 
it was tho thoroughfare for tho caravans, be¬ 
tween Europe and India. It formerly en¬ 
joyed a high reputation for tho manufacture 
which derives its name from tho town and is 
known in France as mousseliuo and in h^ng- 
lish as muslin. At a short distance is the 
mound and village of Nabbi Yunus, in which 
is a mosque, which covers tho suppoBod 
tomb of tho prophet Jonah. 

MOOSUL— ? a long wooden pestle. 

MOOSULLA, or Jao Namaz. 

MOOSUM, a river near MaiHgauni. 

MOOSUMONUM, a variety of magic 
square. 

MOOT. Bi 5NG. Phaseolusaconltifolius. 

MOOTA. 8eo Sutti. 

MOOTABELA. BiiNU. Hind. Jasminum 
sambac. 

MOOTA-MOOIiEE, a river formed of 
tho Mootah and Mooleo witli its sangam or 
junction near Poonali. 

MOOTAWALLT, Au. Hcnd, Peus. super¬ 
intendent or treasurer of a mosque. 

MOOTOHIE MARAM. Erythrina liulica. 

MOOTEE MUSJEED, a niosquo of Agra 
built entirely of pure white marble. Tr, 
Hind Vol, i. p. 404. 

MOOTE KEERAY, Tam. Cj|reon.s grown 
in tho Southern parts of tlio Peninsula, and 
eaten by tho poor.—Amslio, p. 255. 

MOOTHA. BENG.HiND.Cyperus rotundus. 

MOOTHEE? Duk. Hint). Guz. Sans. 
Trigonella foonum-grajcum, 

MOOTH, Bkxg Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

MOOTHA, Beng. Gyperus communis. 

MOOTHO, Bbng. Hind. Cyperus hex- 
astachyus, Roitl. alsoCyporus rotundus. 

MOOTI. Tam. an egg. 

MOOTK^OOLAY, JIlxo, balls of paste 
boiled ; dumplings. 
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MOOTO-POLAGUM—? Pavonia odorata. 

MOOTRULLA, Sans. Cucumis sativus, 

MOOTSOMAH — ? A very plentiful 
tree of Akyab. It furnishes a very small 
wood, used for firewood .—Cal Gat. Ex. 1862. 

MOOTTATI Tel. a tribe of agriculturists 
from Tolingana settled at Bellary, in tho 
borders of the Canarese and Tiling dis¬ 
tricts. Tho agricultural races there, are, 
the sudra village authorities, viz. Psekinat- 
tee, Moottrtteo, Vellanattee, these are styled 
Reddy in Tamil and Telugu, or by the 
Mahratta term of Potail. They collect the 
Government rents. They claim to be tho 
true owners of portions of the hmd in South¬ 
ern India, Other husbandmen of the sudra 
caste, are tliePeracoontyCapoolooGoongeddy 
Lanecka wanloo, and Cudoywaklee wan loo. 
Tho women of the last named ea.sfco dress 
their hair in a banch on the right side of 
their heads. 

MOOTTEE, Tam. Sfcrychnos nux vomica. 

MOOTTHEE BANDHNA, Hind, crawl- 
ing on all ibui’.s. 

MOOZDIJLGPPA, an oratory between 
Arafat and Mina near Mecca. 

MOPEA, in Cherra punji ; near it run the 
rivers Bor Neigura, Bor Sorri and Hoor- 
hoori. 

MOP-GHA, a tribe who occupy tho range 
of hills between Thouk-yc-khat and Kannio 
Creeks, skirting tbo Bghai race on the west. 
See Karen. 

MOPLA, au energetic,vigorous,progress!VC 
and prosperous community and in consider¬ 
able number ; in a largo portion of Malabar, 
tliey form half the populations, and in tho 
Malabar district their total number by 
I census is not short of half a million; they are 
very numerous in Travancore and are numer- 
ou.s in Canara. Tho Mopla have a large 
share of Arab blood, are supposed to be from 
intercourse between Arabs and the Tier 
women, and are a fine, stout, manly, good 
looking, race, sturdy, independent, intelli¬ 
gent and educated. They are industrious, 
and money makers, in some re.spects are per¬ 
haps, in their industrious habits, the best 
population to bo found anywhere in India. 
They have comfortable, neat, two-storied 
houses and homesteads, they have most of 
tho trade of the western coast in their 
hands, and are rapidly acquiring a larger 
and larger share in tho land. They do not 
often seek public service. The term Moplah, 
is supposed to bo derived from the Malyala 
words, Mapillah, literally, mother’s son. Tho 
mahomedan moplah are sometimes called 
Jonakan mapillah (from Yavana, Greek)to 
distinguish them from the Nasrani (Naza- 
1 rono) mapillah, tho Nostorian Christians of 
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Malabar. Tho mahomedans on the S. E. 
parts of the peninsula usually receive and 
accept the honorary designation of Lab- 
bi, from their habit of using in conversation 
the Arabic word “labek,’’ may it please you, 

I beg your pardon, when not apprehending a 
remark. The Mopla in the South-western 
coast of India, and Ceylon, and the Labbi 
from the S. Eastern coast of the penin¬ 
sula of India are said to have had a similar 
origin, viz., from Arab fathers and Indian 
mothers. On several occasions since that 
part of India came into tho possession of 
Great Britain the Mopla have required to 
be coerced, and are known to possess 
much fanatical zeal •, but it is generally 
supposed that agrarian disputes have been 
a prominent cause of their outbursts. The 
Mopla of North Malabar, although maho- 
modans, follow the rule, as to property, of 
descensus a MatricGy tho Marumaka tayam, 
having, in this respect conformed to hindu 
ussage, in the times of the ascendancy of 
the hindus. The Mopla also take tho wife 
of a deceased brother. 

The ChoUa Moplah or Labbi of the S. E. 
of the Peninsula are called by the Tiling, 
Jonangi, Zonangi, Jouagar, Jonakari. The 
intercourse with the mahomedan merchants 
and seamen and tho women of western 
India seems to have been from the most 
ancient times. Abuzaid writing A. D. 916 
mentions that the more devout merchants 
of Siraf, where young men were on board, 
avoided sending their ships to Ceylon, as 
the women were very liceutious j and mer¬ 
chants would, when newly arrived, make 
advances to tho daughter of a king and she, 
with tho knowledge of her father, would go to 
meet him in some woody place. Besides tho 
Mopla,there are,in thePeninsuJa of India,fol- 
lowiog mahornedanisra, distinct races. The 
most numerous are tho offspring of tho 
Arab conquerors, who have come through 
Persia and Hindustan ; tho Moghul race, 
designated “ beg,”aud tho Pat’han or Afghan 
race, styled “ khan”, comparatively few in 
tho peninsula of India, are all descendants 
of soldiers of tho mahomedan armies ; and 
these three races are still chiefly soldiers. 
Tho Moplah and the Labbi mahomedans aro 
in considerable numbers on the extreme S. 
W. and S. E. of the peninsula, and are all 
engaged in traffic as merchants, as shop¬ 
keepers, or as pedlars. Tho Nao-aiti maho¬ 
medans iftre engaged in civil avocations, and 
also the Bohrah merchants and shopkeepers. 
The Nao-aiti differ by very marked charac¬ 
ters from all around them. The Labbi are a 
tall and largo made race, of a deep black 
colour. Their usual dress consists of a dhoti 
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or lunga wrapper round tho loins. The^ 
are largely engaged in morcantil e business 
and as pedlars.They use the Tamil alphabet, 
have a Tamil Koran, and speak and read 
tho Tamil language only. Their name is 
derived from the Arabic word “ labek,” 
may it please you, and the people are usually 
supposed to be descendants of trading or 
sailor Arab fathers with mothers of India. 

The Bohra are found in tho Rajpoot 
states, on the N. western coast of Peninsu¬ 
lar India and are gradually extending to the 
south : they represent themselves as to 
their religions sect, to bo the descendants of 
the followers of the Sheikh-ul-Jabl, the cele¬ 
brated old man of the mountain. They 
call themselves Ismaili, acknowledge an 
Archamandrito or religious chief: they prin¬ 
cipally follow mercantile pursuits, and are a 
robust, active, intelligent mercantile race, 
they are scattered all over tho country, but 
are found principally in Guzerat, and the 
adjoining province ofCutch, Sind and other 
parts of tho Bombay presidency, They are a 
peaceable, inoffensive body of men. 

The Nao-aiti are a small non-military 
race who, but for a slightly zanthous tinge, 
would have an almost English fairness. They 
are called Nao-ait, new comers, and are said 
to have emigrated from Arabia about threo 
hundred years ago, and aro now to be found 
in considerable numbers in Southern India, 
They aro slender, fiir, men with very fair 
liandsome women, and are engaged in civil 
avocations, never becoming soldiers. They 
say that they came from Arabia to tho Kon- 
kan. TheNao-Aiti are supposed by some to 
have been sea-shoro Arabs ; they seem to tho 
editor to be Persians. Indian mahomedans 
assert that they aro the descendants of women 
andchildron from Arabia whose men were kill¬ 
ed on being detected in an attempt to rob 
the tomb of Mahomed and their wives and 
children were sent off in a ship which land¬ 
ed on the western coast, but this is doubtless 
a story got up to vilify a race. 

The Moplah aro generally men of good 
stature, and considerable strength, and 
when young are not wanting in good looks. 
They wear aboard and moustache, cut toler¬ 
ably close, and little or no hair on the 
head. A linen skull cap, covered by a vari¬ 
ed colored topi, protects the crown; and 
with the richer members of the sect, a white 
and gold pugree is wound around the head 
also. A loose flowing chemise, with gold 
or colored threads worked round the bor¬ 
ders, and a jacket of pink, blue, or elabor¬ 
ately embroidered cloth of gold with an un¬ 
der garment of scarlet or blue cloth, loose 
and short white cotton trowsers, and wogd- 
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cn sandals, more or less handsomely decor¬ 
ated complete the Moplah’s costame. He 
invariably carries a china folding umbrella, 
and wears a bunch of keys suspended by a 
string from his neck. In his hand, flung 
over his shoulder, or tied round his waist, a 
smart Madras cotton handkerchief is al¬ 
ways to bo seen. The Moplah are generally 
cleanly and well attired when they appear 
out of their houses and bazaars. Their wo¬ 
men dress in blue and white cotton cloths, 
and on feast days are sometimes gorgeous 
to behold, with I'iugs of brass, silver and 
copper, bracelets of blue, red, and black 
glass, tinselled wood and white metal, ear¬ 
rings of lead, silver, and pinchbeck and 
necklaces of a variety of materials. The 
poor Moplah women are generally very dirty 
in their habits, their dress foul and black, 
their heads un-combod and their miserable 
dwellings odoriferous and otherwise dis¬ 
gusting. They seem wretched, miserable, 
and hopeless indeed. Bat with the increased 
demand for labour, poverty and indigence is 
happily retiring, and in a few years the 
present tenants of mud hovels. 

The Tiar are mostly clean respectful and 
susceptible of kindness, and good words. 
Both men and women are generally band- 
some, with strong muscular frame.s, and 
plenty of walking and talking, and eating 
powers. They do not encumber themselves 
with large wardrobes, a white cotton cloth 
wound round the waist, and reaching to tiie 
knees, being only necessary for their full 
dress costume. The women sometimes carry 
a small piece of muslin over the shoulder, 
and draw it across the breast when a Euro¬ 
pean approaches, but as white faces are not 
rare now-a-days, this habit is wearing out, 
and semi-nudity is the rule. A woman of 
easy virtue wears more decent apparel as a 

token of the laxity of her morals. 

Tlieextension of the mahornedan doctrines on 
the west coast took place in early times. 
According to Malabar records in the Arabic 
language some emissaries came here so fai* 
back as the reign of Cheramperoumal, when 
inahomed was in his 67th year; and so 
entirely persuaded the emperor of the mis¬ 
sion of their propliet, that he resolved to 
go in person to visit him. Cheramperoumal 
died, however, on his journey, but not till 
lie had taken care by letters w’hich ho ad¬ 
dressed before his death to the rajahs of 
Malabar, that all freedom should be allowed 
the mahornedan teachers to propagate their 
religion, make disciples and build temples 
through the whole country. This they did 
with equal zeal and success ; so that >Yiihm' 
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a few years their creed had struck deep root 
here. A Dutch writer, in the year 1721, 
remarks that the raahomedans, being like the 
St. Thomas* Christians, born in the land, 
might be, in one sense regarded as natives 
of Malabar, but as they have mingled with 
other members of their faith, Mogul, Turk 
and Arab, who resort to the country for pur¬ 
poses of trade, they form in some sort, a dis¬ 
tinct people. See India ; Mapillay. Polyandry. 

MOPLANG, or Moflong, L. 25® 28’; 
L, 91 ® 43’ in the Khassia hills, about 15 
miles N. of the sanitarium of Cherra Punji. 
Its Dak banzaio, is 6,078 or 6,062 feet 
abov the sea .—Hooker Herm, Schl. 

MOQ BARRA. Ar. a tomb; a mausoleum. 

MOQBISH, Gold or silver thread. 

MOR. Hind. A coronet: oq two occasions, 
the Rajpoot chieftain wears the mor or coro¬ 
net; on his marriage, and when going to die 
in battle, symbolic of his nuptials with the 
Apsara, or ‘ fair of heaven.’— Wils. Gloss, 
TotVs Rajasthan^ Vol. ii. p. 252. 

MORA, Hind. Grass of Saccharum semi- 
decumbens. ‘ 

MORA or Mount Moar, in lat. 1 ® 59’ 
H, visible from Malacca, is an isolated hill 
near the sea, and covered with wood. 

MORA. Tel. Calendering. 

MORA. Hind. A footstool. 

MO RAD AB AD, near the 29th degree 
of N. L. Gold is obtained in the sands 
of the river Boyas : in those of the Giimti 
river: at Jompole and in sand in the Mora- 
dabad district. Moradabad was founded by 
Rustuni Khan, who governed Sumbul under 
Shah Jahan. He named it Rustumuuggur, 
but this offending the emperor he altered it 
to Moradabad after prince Morad, to whom, 
however, he was opposed in the famous 
action on the Chambul in A. D. 1658, in 
which he lost his life.— Elliot. 

MOR.^ A, a genus of unimportant plants of 
the natural order leraceaB, comprising, 

bitumiuosa, Ker, papilionacea, Ker. 

ciliata, „ ramosa, „ 

edulis, „ triabis, „ 

gawleri, Ser. visesaria, „ 

lotigiflora, Ker. 

MORiEA CHINENSIS, Tiiunb. Syn.‘ of 
Pardanthus chinensis, Ker, 

MORj^DAf Tam. Olibanum, also Bos- 
wellia glabra; and Buchanania latifolia ? 

MORAINE. See Indus. 

MORALl CHETTU or Budumnru. Tel. 
Sponia orientals, Voigt, Celtis oridHtalis R. 
ii. 65, also Buchanania latifolia. 

The Sanscrit synonym is Priyaluh, a tree 
commonly called Piyal or Buchanania latifo¬ 
lia; but also applied to other trees. See 
also Gaddanelli. 
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MORE^. 


MORA MOUNTAIN, see Khyber. 

MORAN, See Singhpo. 

MORANDA, Hind, of Kamaon &o. Picea 
webbiana, also P. pindrow, the silver fir. 

MORANG, a large building, in which tho 
unmarried hillmen of Assam reside. 

MORAM, Hind. Vitex negnndo. 

MORATTI, Maleal. Hydnocarpus ine- 
brians, Yalii. 

MORAWA See India. 

MORCHAR, Hin. Umbelliferous plants. 

MORCHELLA, the Morel. 

Satna-rogh, Hind. Kanha-bichu, Hind. 

Kana-kach, ,, Girchhatra „ 

Kan-jach, „ Khumb „ 

The morel plants of the N. W, Himalaya 
are the Morchella esculenta, Linn, and 
the Morchella semilibera. The morels are 
abundant in and near Kashmir, from 

which considerable quantities are, after dry¬ 
ing, exported to the plains.' Dr. Stewart 
noticed the Morel growing fresh, at 
6,000 feet, near Chumba. It is much ealen 
by natives, both fresh and dry, and is said 
to be preferred by them to the mushroom. 
Dried it is a not unsatisfactory addition to 
a stew even for a European taste : a morel 
is found abundantly in the desert about 
Jhang, &c. and is said to be got near 
Hoshirpur, <&c. but it is not known that it is 
the same species. It is considered a great 
dainty by natives and relished by Euro¬ 
peans.— Vr. Stewart, Pwijah Plants, p. 268. 
Mr. Powell Hand Boole. Vol. 1, p. 384. See 
Eungns. Morel. 

MORDANT. See Calico-Printing. Dyes. 

MORDECAl.Hamadan, a town in Persia, 
is tho ancient Ecbatana. It is impo.s.sjble to 
conceive a more charming situation, a 
country better suited to live happily 
in, than Hamadan and its neighbourhood. 
The country is undulating, tho soil rich, 
the water good, tho climate singularly 
clear, healthy, and bracing; with pic¬ 
turesque mountains at hand for retirement 
during the heats of summer. In the cen¬ 
tre of Hamadan, is the tomb of Ali Ben 
Sina, and not far from it are those of 
Esther and Mordecai, which are held in 
great veneration by the Jews of the town, 
and kept in a perfect state of repair. On 
the dome over these tombs is an inscription 
to the effect that Elias and Samuel, sons of 
Kachan, finished building this temple over 
the tombs of Mordecai and Esther on the 
15th of the month Adhar 4474. The tombs 
are made of hard black wood which has suf¬ 
fered little from the effects of time during 
the 11^ centuries they have existed. They 
are covered v?ith Hebrew inscriptions 


still very legible, of which Sir John Mal¬ 
colm »ha8 given the following translation. 
“At that time there was in the palace of 
Suza a certain Jew, of the name of Morde¬ 
cai; he was tho son of Jair of Shimei, who 
was the son of Kish, a Benjamite, for Mor¬ 
decai the Jew was the second of that name 
under tho king Ahasuerns, a man much 
distinguished among the Jews, and 
enjoying great consideration among his 
own people anxious for their welfare, and 
seeking to promote the peace of all Asia.” 
The traveller, unless told, would never 
recognise them as tombs. The entry is by 
a low door, and tho tombs occupy the whole 
of the internal space to tho ceiling, leaving 
only a very narrow passage for walking 
round the huge stone-like construction in 
the middle. Literally, not an inch is left on 
the whitewashed wall on which the Jewish 
pilgrims of a thousand years have not in¬ 
scribed their names.— Malcolnis Persia, Ed. 
Perrier Jonrn. p. 35. 37. J. B. Fraser, p. 221. 
Porter s Travels, Vol. II. p. 91. See Khu- 
zistan; Arabistan; Kizzel Ozan ; Rawlinson. 

MORDVA, commonly called Morduin; 
a race in considerable numbers in the 
province of Kazan. They are still pagan, 
supposed to be of Einnish origin, as likewise 
their language, with which the Tartar tongue 
is however much mixed up. In bodily form 
and personal appcaranco and mode of living 
the Mordva bear a greater resemblance to 
tho Ku.ssians than to other neighbours, tho 
Tchouvfisli and Tcheremisso. Their faces 
are generally long and thin, their hair is of 
a reddish colour, and their beards short 
and scanty. They are honest and industri- 
oii.s, but, like the Tcliouvash, slow and dila¬ 
tory in their movements have an extreme re¬ 
pugnance to any intei*coiu\se with other races, 
and, to avoid their contact as much as pos- 
.siblc, they build their villages in the midst 
of a forest or wood. The Mordva are allowed 
by their pagan laws to have several wives, 
but are generally content with one. The 
Tchouvash, and Mordva bury their dead in 
their best attire, place food and beer in the 
coffin,and Jeavea little of both in the grave. 
A portion of the Mordva the Tchouvash 
and Tcheremisse, bear the name of Chris¬ 
tians ; but too generally they are Christians 
in name alone. With regard to that portion 
who have ^still remained pagans, their 
chief god they call Paass,—or Pass,—a 
word which in their language signifies like¬ 
wise heaven, tho mother of God, and tbo 
son of Qcod,—-Turnerelli, Kazan, Vol. i\. p.p, 
178, 179, 182, 183. Turner. 

MORE See Jakun. 

MOREi®, Gaud, a section of the natural 
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MORETON BAY CHESNUT. 
order of plants, the Urticaceaa, comprising 
the genus Morns, Linn^^ Ampalis, Bojer, and 
Broussoiretia, P'e7it. 

MO REBAT, in L. 16 58* L. 54’ 3’. 

MOREB, a river of Chitagong. 

MOREEL, a river of Jeypore. 

MOREHEAD, Dr. 0., of the Bombay 
Medical Service, was Principal of the Grant 
Medical College from 1845. Wrote on the 
manner of breeding leeches in Bom. Med. 
aud Phys. Trans, vol. i. p. 314.—On poison¬ 
ing by Arsenic, Ibid, vol. viii. p. 100.—On 
poisoning by Opium, Ibid, Vol. i. p. 323.— 
On the Cholera Infirmary,Ibid Vol. i.part 32 
— Dr.Buisfs Oatalogue. 

MOREHEAD, William Ambrose brother 
of Dr. Charles Morehoad, in the ■ Madras 
Civil Service. He was latterly Puisne Judge 
of the Court of Sndr and Fouzdaree 
Adawlut, a Member of the Madras Council, 
and twice Governor of Madias. He was an 
experienced judicial officer, possessing in 
combination with a sound judgment, a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the laws and customs of 
the country and a peculiar aptitude in the 
practical application of the same. 

MOREL. Morchella esculents. 

Ti-rh, Oh IN. I Muh-rh. Chin. 

Kama, Kachu Hind. \ Khat karwa Hind. 

This fungus is found in the Panjab at 
the latter end of the rains, and is generally 
dug out of white ants* nests, it is one of the 
fungi or mushrooms, some of which, belong¬ 
ing to genera Agaricus, Morchella and Tuber 
are edible. T. Cebarium is the truffle. The 
wholesome sorts of mushroom are readily 
distinguished by being of a pink or flesh 
colour in the gills, changing to darker color 
as they get older ; they have also a peculiar 
sweet smell: and another criterion of their 
being edible is the outer skin peeling off 
easily. With some temperaments, however, 
mushrooms are always poisonous.— Fovjell 
Hand Book,vol. i.p. 138.— JaffrcyJloggJ^oigt. 

MORBLE, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, white timber.— Cal, 
Oat. Ex. 1862. 

MORESBY, Captain, of the Indian Navy, 
Author of the Reports on the Northern 
Atolls of the Maldives in Loud. Geo. Trans. 
1835, vol. V. part ii. p. 398.—Red Sea sail¬ 
ing directions, Lond. 1842. 8vo.— Dr. BuisVs 
Catedogue. 

MORESSES or Manevassa Island, 
in lat. 4 ® 25* S. long. .116® 0’ E., lies 
]5 miles N. by the most northern of the 
Pulo Laut group. It is of a pyramidal shape 
and is the largest of a group of three small 
islands. 

MORETON BAY CHESNUT, Castanos- 
permum australe. 


MORINDA. 

MORETON ISLAND, is 19 miles in 
length and 4| in greatest breadth. All 
its timber is small, and consists of the usual 
Eucalypti, Banksios, &c., with abund¬ 
ance of the cypress-pine (Callitris areuaria) 
a wood much prized for ornamental work. 
Among the other plants are three, which 
merit notice from their efficacy in binding 
down the drift sand by their long trailing 
stems, an office performed in Britain by 
the bent grass(Arundo arenaria), here repre¬ 
sented by another grass Ischasmum Rottbcel- 
lioide : the others are a handsome pink flower¬ 
ed convolvulus (Ipomoea maritima), one stem 
of which measured 15 yards in length, and 
Hibbertia volubilis, a plant with large yel¬ 
low blossoms. Among the marine animals 
of Moreton Bay are two cetacea of great in¬ 
terest. The first of these is the Australian 
dugong (Halicore Australis), which is the 
object of a regular fishery (on a small scale 
however,) on account of its valuable oil. It 
frequents the Brisbane river and the mud 
flats of the harbour, and is harpooned by the 
natives, who know it under the name of 
Yung-un. The other is an iindescribed por¬ 
poise .—Macgillivery vol. i. pp. 47-8. 

MORI, Hind. Ervum lens, Linn. 
MORIABEN, Pers. ^Arab. Moringa 
pterygosporma or Horse radish tree. 

MORI A GOND, the principal agricultur¬ 
ists in Bastar. 

MORTNA ELEGANS. One of the Dip- 
.sacece, a native of Persia, the colors red, and 
white, grown from seed as most other 
annuals. 

MORINDA. Hind. Abies thunbergii. 

MORINDA, a genus of plants of the na¬ 
tural order Ciuchoiiaceae, section, Guettardese, 
of whi6h the following species are known to 
occur in the East Indies : 

augustifolia, Hoxh. Chittagong, 
bractoata, Roich. Gaiijam, Andaman, E. Arche- 
polago. 

citrifolia, L. both Peninsulas, Pegu, Moluccas, 
Cochin-China, 
exserta, liowb. Bengal, 
multiflora, Roxb. Berar. 
porsica)folia, Buch. Pegu, 
squarrosa, Bach. Kanmrup. 
pubescous, Sm. British India, Mauritius, 
tiiictoria, Roxh. all British ludia. 
toinentosa, Heyne. Delhi, 
umbollata, L. Courtalluin, S. Concan. 
vagans, Walh China. 

The bark and root of M. tinctoria, M. citri¬ 
folia in India, and M. exserta, in Burma, and 
the root of M. ternifolia in Mysore, are em¬ 
ployed to form ajvery valuable red dye, which 
is fixed with alum. Most of the red turbans 
of Madras are dyed with the root of the 
Noona. The Karens prepare their red dyes 
most usually from the roots of two or three 
specioe. The M, citrifolia, is cultivated by 



MOPJNDA CITRIFOLIA. 


MORINDA CITRIFOLIA. 


the Burmese for a dyo, but the Karens more 
commonly use Moriiida oxserb, the indige¬ 
nous species. The colour, though not brilliant, 
is far more permanent than many other 
colours. A species of morinda is often seen 
growing near Burmaii houses, winch pro¬ 
duces a fruit as largo as a pullet’s egg. It 
is a great favorite with the Burmese, and is 
served up in their curries. The most 
agreeably fragrant, flowering shrub in the 
Karen forests, is a species of Morinda. The 
flowers are small, in dense heads, like other 
members of the genus, azure, purple extor- 
nnlly, but white within ; and lias only four 
anthers, like a species described by Jack 
which he found on the Llalay Islands. 
Specimens of tho bark and root of various 
species of Morinda finctoria, citrifolia and 
umbel lata, were exhibited at tho Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, from dilferenb parts of 
Southorii India and the Km-thern Circars. 
Tho quantity procurable is very large, and 
tho dye appears worthy of tho attention of 
practical dyers M. tinctoria is usually grown 
as a prop and shade for the pepper vino and 
coffee tree. Tho coloring matter resides prin¬ 
cipally in tho bark of the roots, which are 
long and slender, and tho small pieces are 
the best, fetcliing 8s, to 10s. a mannd. It is 
exported in large quantities from Malabar to 
Guzerat, and the northern parts of Hindus¬ 
tan, but seldom finds its way to Europe.— 
lioxh. Wall. Voiqt. finch. AfasoH: A[. E. J. II. 

MORINDA IHIAGTEATA, Ruxh, 

Rouoli, Beng. Yiilyoe ? Burm. 

Mhaii bin.? Buna. 

A small tree, with largo sliining leaves, 
native of Ganjam, tho Andamans, tho Phillip- 
pines, Moluccas, common throughout the 
province of Pegu, and culfivated about 
phoLiiigyee houses. Its wood, of a bright 
yellow colour, is found in the Bengal bazaars 
under the name of roneh, and is valuable as 
affording a bright yellow dye.— Bir. McClel¬ 
land', Ur. Robert liroiun. Voifjt. 

MORINDA CITRIFOLIA, Linn.; Roxh. 

Yai-yop, Burji. KatJa pilva, Malkal. 

Mhau-Bin, „ Ahu-gaha, Singh. 

Nie-pa-hsj©, » Manja pavatfcay, Taji. 

Nyahgyce, „ Nonna marara, 

Indian Mnlbery ? Eno. Nniiainaram, „ 

Broad leaved Morinda „ Maddi chettu, Tel. 
Bengado. Jap. Togani mogali, 

Al, Ach, Ak, Hind. Toguru chettu, Tel. 

Barra-al, » Molaghn, „ 

Mahr. Mulugu chettu, „ 

Bartondio, „ Togaree wood, Anglo. 

Tel. 

This small tree is common in Kotah and 
Boondee, grows in tho Madras Presidency, 
is much cultivated in that of Bombay, and 
grows in Pegu, Cochin-China and the Mo¬ 


luccas. It is not a common tree in the Bom¬ 
bay forests ; bub is more frequent about tho 
villages. Tlio wood is of a deep brownish 
yellow, is easily worked is used for common 
purposes little, if at all, inferior to Nauclea 
COrdifolia; but tbo tree is much smaller. Mr. 
Rohde has seen trees of this wood nearly two 
feet in diameter. It makes tolerable planks, 
butappears neveu* to be so u.sed on the Bombay 
side, except for door.sbnfctors and such like. 
A scarlet coloui’ing matter is procured from 
the roots and bark and used for dyeing 
handkerchiefs, turbans, Ac. It is employed, 
also, to assist more expensive dyes in giving 
a red colour to yarn and cloth—tho red 
thread used in carpet making is enlirely 
dyed with it. The process of dyeing red 
yarns in the Clrcars is well descrihed by 
Heyne. In all tho Asiatic islands, AT. citri¬ 
folia and M. tinctoria are extensively used as 
a dye stuff for giving a red colour. This is 
usually grown as a prop and shade for tho 
pepper vino and coffee tree. Tho coloring 
)natter resides pi ineipnlly in tho bark of the 
roots, which ar(3 long and slender, and tho 
small pieces are tho best, fetebing 8^. to 
a mannd. It is exported in largo quan¬ 
tities from Afalabar to Guzerat, and tho 
northern parts of llindostan, but seldom 
linds its way to Europe. Tho small white 
flowers have a very sweet scent and tho ireo 
would thrive well and bo ornamental in com¬ 
pounds. In Coimbatore, Nonna niaram, Tam., 
is the proper Tamili Jiarue for tho Morinda 
citrifolia, bub Morinda uinbollata, a climbing 
pla.Mt, and lienee unlit for use as a timber, 
has the same Tamil name. 

The red dyo obtained from the roots of tho 
Morinda citrifoliii is equal in every respect 
to tliat of tho sapan Avood; and is in 
general use with tlie natives for dyeing tbo 
yarn of the native cloths, both silk and cot¬ 
ton ; and with tho exception of some speci¬ 
mens of Java, dyes obtained from tho same 
tree, belter single colours of tho kind ara 
rarely seen. It must bo borno in mind in re¬ 
lation to such a comparison, that the use of 
mineral mordant in tiio native process is un¬ 
known, and with the exception of Aveak ley 
made from the ashes of some of the plants of 
the jungles, no other application is made be¬ 
yond the simple solution of the extract from 
the wood itself. The bark and root of this 
Morinda is used in the same manner as that 
of the M. umbellata. Most of the Madras 
red turbans arc dyed with this substance. 
Tho plants ooino to maturity in three years. 
Tho roots are then dug up and sorted into 
three kinds, according to tho fineness of tho 
fibres. The fibres are then cut and boat^pt 
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MORINDA TINCTORIA. 


MORINDA UMBELLATA. 


down well, and then ground to powder, ibove docoction, a pretty bright, but fugi- 
which latter is used for the dyo.—Br^. ive rod. Dr. Irvine says the root is ex- 

'Roxh, Voif/t, Gilson ^ Glcghorn^ McClelland bensively exported from Ajmeor as a red dye. 
Irvine, Gen. Med, Top. p. 182, Mr. Robert fr. ,-.r. 

Brown, Mr. Rhode, Simmonds. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Thunherq's Travels, Vol. ii. p. 290. 

MORINDA EXSERTA, Roxh. 

Beng. 


Togari mogilli. Tel. of 
tbo Godavory. 

Mogilli. T^l. of Circara. 


Biin-uch. 

Mhan-bin ? Burm. 

Myau. » 

Nya ? >’ 

A small tree of the Circars, of Bengal, Be- 
rar and Burrnah, its yellow, hard and useful, 
wood, is tit for fancy work, and does not 
warp! In Pegu, M. bracteata and this are 
both small trees, only found about Phonng- 
yoe houses, in a cultivated state. Roxb. Voigt, 
Captain Beddonie. 

MORINDA MULTIFLORA. 

Aal of Nagpur. | Achmal of Berau. 

Much cultivated about Nagporo for its 
dye. Cultivated through Rnjpootanah, prin¬ 
cipally near Kotah, and all over Harowtee. 
The plant is allowed to remain threo years 
in the ground, and then the roots are taken 
up and dried. Tbo dye is a tine turkey i;ed 
and is very plentiful. One mannd costs six¬ 
teen rupees. Is not used medicinally. Itoxl ; 
liohdo M.^S. S. Irvive. Gen. Med. Top. 
MORINDA TINCTORIA, Roxh. 


The plant is not allowed to shoot up into 
the bush, but is dug up the third year after 
planting. The flowers arc very fragrant.— 
Dr. Roxh. Irvine Med. Top. of Ajmeer, p. 182, 
Voiqt, Mr. Robert Brown. Mr. Rohde, M. S. S, 
MORINDA TOMENTOSA, Heyne. 

M. mudia, Ham. | Manjanati, Maleal. 

A very common Travancoro tree, attain¬ 
ing a height of 20 to 30 feet. Its limber is 
of a yellow colour, and is used for various 
economical purposes : the inner wood of the 
older trees furnishes a dye. —Useful Flants. 
MORINDA UMBELLATA. Linn. 


12e^ 


Bkno. Hind. 


Macldi dicttn, Tel. 
Mulugu cliettii, „ 

Liuigrii, ,, 

Togai'U, j, 

supposed to bo the same as 
its wild state. Extreme 


Sans. 


Bur, 

and 


Al, 

Uoh, 

Ach, 

Uchyiita, 

A small tree, 

M citrifolia in 

36 fcet,circnmfercuco ‘21 foi-fc. lUeiglit 
from ground to ttio intersection of tlio first 
branch, 10 feet. Its green fruit is pickled or 
eaten, in curries. It is in flower and fruit 
tUo greater part, if not tho whole, ot tlio 
year. It is pretty common in every pai-t of 
India is largely cultivated at Ganjain, Giim- 
Boondeo, Kotah, Gurgaon, Pliilibeot 
Mowar. Tho -woods of all tho species 
arc beautiful, hard and durable, and ex¬ 
cellent for gun stocks. That of this species, 
possesses all those qualities, is var.og.atcd 
and white, and is employed for gun 
stocks in preference to all other kinds. Iho 
bark of the roots is used to dye red, the co¬ 
lor is fixed with alum, but it is neither bright 
nor durable. In some parts of India, it is 
cultivated for the sake of tho roots. In the 
Circars the dyers use tho bark of tbo fresh 
roots bruised and gently boiled in water for 
a short time. The cloth or yarn is prepared 
in a cold infusion of tho powdered gall ofTer- 
niinalia chebula, in milk and water; it is 
then dried and moistened with alum water, 
and again dried, and receives from the 


M, padavara, 

Jiw.9. 1 M. Bcandcns, 

Iloxh. 

Nya, 

Burm. 

Kliba, 

Sans. 

Pataiitji vriksha, 

Can. 

Niina maram 

Tam. 

Chota Al, 

Duk. 

Mulu-gudu, 

Tel. 

Mang-kudn, 

Malay. 



A trailing creeping plant, grows in tho 
w^cstern parts of tho peninsula of India, at 
Courtallam in Malabar and in tho S. Con- 
can. The roots yield a yellow dye, and in- 
Coebin-China, with tho addition of sappan 
wood, a red dye.— Ainslie, Roxb. Wight, 
Drury. 

Moviiida tinctoria, M. citrifolia, M. um- 
bellata, in India, and M. exserta, in Burrnah, 
arc all employed to form a very valuable red 
dye,which is fixed wltli alum; and Buchanan 
mentions another species, the AI. ternifolia 
ill Mysore, the root of which is used for a 
similar piii'poso. Most of the red turbans 
of Madras arc dyed with the root of tho 
Nooua tree. Tho Karens most usually pre¬ 
pare their red dyes from the roots of the 
morinda tree, and at least two or threo 
species are used for this purpose. The M. 
citrifolia is cultivated by the Burmese for 
a dye, hut tho Karens more commonly use 
Moiinda exserta, the indigenous species. 
Ill many ])arts the roots of tho Mo¬ 
rinda nmbellata are employed instead of 
chay-roofc in dyeing cotton yarn red : tho 
colour is neither so bright or so durable. Dr. 
Heyne thus describes the process. 
lb.s. of white cotton yarn and soak 
lb. of gingilio oil, a strong dyo made of tho 
ashes of tho milk hedge, and the yarn steep¬ 
ed in it for four nights being dried in the 
sun during the day, it is then washed in 
bracki.sh water and dried in the sun. 

Five seers (kntcha 13^ lb. ?) of togara 
root finely powdered are put into a pot of 
water together with the yarn and kept all 
night over a firo of cowdung; in tho morn¬ 
ing it is taken out and dried in the sun, tho 
same process is repeated for two successive 
351; 
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MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA. 


MORLT. 


days and nights which completes the process. 
It is probable that a superior dye might be 
obtained if the same niceties were observed 
ns in dyeing with chay-root. In Sumatra 
the outward parts of the root being dried, 
pounded, and boiled in water, afford a red 
dye, for fixing which, the ashes procured 
from the stalks of the fruit and midribs of 
the leaves of the cocoanut are employed. 
Sometimes the bark or wood of the sahang 
tree is mixed with these roots. Marsden 
says that another species of bangkiida, 
with broader leaves (Morinda citrifolia) 
does not yield any colouring matter ; but is 
commonly planted in the Malayan Peninsula 
and in Pulo Penang, as a support to the 
pepper mine.— Marsden'*s History of Suvia- 
tra, p. 9o. Roijle Arts, cfc. of India, p. 481 ; 
ilf. IJ. J. B.Tomlmso7i, ]}. Williams* 

Middle Kingdom, Vol. ii, p. 106; Fortune*s 
Res. among the Chinese, pp. 146, 167; Ure*s 
Vic. of Arts, Bolide M.IS. 

MORINGA, a genus of plants of the order 
Moringaccie of whicli three E. Indian species 
are knowm, M. aptera, M. concanensis, Nini^ 
mo and M. plerygospcrma, Garin. 

MORINGACEyE. Lindl, The Horse- 
Radish-Treo-Tribo comprising 1 Gen. and 
8 species. 

MORINGA APTERA. The Yessur of 
the Arabs, a native of Sennaar, Cairo, and 
Palestine. The seed yields the oil of ben, 
much used by, perfumers and by watch¬ 
makers, as it neither grows rancid nor freezes 
readily ; seeds aciud, and used as a rubefa¬ 
cient. They are also said to be purgative 
and emetic in small quantities.— 0*Sltaugh^ 
nessy, p. 289. 

MORINGA BURMANNI. Vahl. Kym- 
thaii-ban. Burm. 

MORINGA CONCANENSIS. Nimmo. 
A species in the Southern Concan.— Riddell. 

MORINGA OLEIFERA. Laim Syn. 
of Hyperanthera moriuga. 

MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, Gcertn. 
IF. A. Ill 

Hyperanthera moringa. Roxh. Rheede. 


Moriaben, Bau, 
Hubul ban, (seed) 

Ar. 

Segwa, 

Hind. 

„ 

Sainga j Saigut, 

Mahr. 

Sigruraala, Sohauj 

ana, 

M-uriniia, 

Maleal. 

Sajaua 

Beng. 

Sajna, 

Pers. 

Ha-tha-lwon, 
Dha-ne Eha 

Bukm. 

Sigru, 

Sans. 

Can. 

San murangay. 

Singh. 

Nugga, 

Mnrungai maram, Tam. 

Nugge-gida, 

Duk. 

Munaga chettn, 

there 

M«ngay-ka-jbar, 

are 3 varieties, Adari, 

Horse radish tree. 

Eng. 

Erra, Karu, 

Tel. 

Sujna, Sanjna, 

Hind, 




This species of Moringa is useful to the 
countries in which it grows, the leaves, root, 
flowers, seed vessels or fruit, gum, wood, 
bark, and oil, are used by the people of India 


and by Europeans. Tlie tree is very abundant 
all over British India, Bui'inah and tbeMalay 
peninsula. The leaves, flowers and seed 
vessels are used in curries. The roots have 
precisely the flavour of horse-radish, and 
seem identical in chemical composition, and 
in India are substituted for the true horse¬ 
radish by Europeans. The gum and bark 
aroused in native medicine, the oil is apeiu- 
ent, and much used by the natives in gout 
and rheumatism, the native doctors prescribe 
the green root as a stimulant in paralysis 
and in intermittents, in scruple doses, and 
use it also in epilepsy and hysteria. The 
seeds are also used internally by the native 
practitioners, for their pungent and stimu¬ 
lating virtues. In Jamaica the wood is used 
for dyeing a blue colour. An oil is obtained 
from the seeds possessed of the same quali¬ 
ties as the oil of ben, the product of the M. 
aplera, a haiivo of Sennaar, Cairo and Pa- 
le.stino, much used by perfumers and by 
watch makers, as it neither grows rancid nor 
freezes readily. Tlio delicate perfume of 
flowers arc often retained by the ben oil, by 
pouring it over tho flowers, or strewing 
layers of the flowers for about four hours 
over cotton soaked in the oil. In tho West 
Indies the oil is used as a salad oil. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Faulkner, ben oil is also prepared 
from the Guilaudia moringn, a tree which bo 
says grows in Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt and 
Ethiopia. A conuDOund infusion of Sohun- 
juna represents a similar infusion of horso 
radish of tho London Pharinacopia. A com¬ 
pound spirit of Bohunjuna is stimulant in 
a dose of from two to four fluid drachms in 
water. It is obtained in a large quantity, 
docs not dissolve in water, resembles in some 
respects gum tragacantb, for which it may 
probably be substituted. It exudes freely 
whenever an incision is made in the bark. It 
is used by tho nalives in head-ache mixed 
with milk and rubbed on tho temples, and 
is also employed as a local application for 
pains in the limbs.— Vrs. Boyle, Ainslie, 
Roxh. Mason, J. L. Stewart, Voigt, 78. Mi\ 
H. J, B. Bidden. 0* Shaughnessy, Mr. Jaffrey, 
Cal Gal Ex. 1862. M. E. J. R. Veng. Fhar. 
pp. 304, 414. 

MORINGA ZEYLANICA. Pers. Syn 
of Moringa ptcrygosperraa, Qa/i’ln. 

MORKANTEE. Beng. Acalypha in- 
dica. Linn, Boxh. Wight, 

MORLI, Mahb. A girl devoted to the 
hindoo gods, who never marries but awaits 
a summons. The Morli of the Mahratta 
people is identical in character with tho 
Jogini and the Basavi of the Tiling people 
Basava is a name of the vahan or convey¬ 
ance of the god Siva j tho linga basavi are 
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MOROCARPUS LONOIFOLIUS. 
womon who bcon^ dedicated to the lingani; 
the j^avuda basavi have been dedicated to 
j^aruda, the eagle valian of Vishnu ; but they 
are alike common. There are few instances 
of the brahmin, the cheirya vaisya or Budra 
races so devoting their children, but amongst 
the non-aryan races in the large towns it is 
common, but done as a means of prostitution 
without^shame. The victim is laken to the 
idol, in some parts to a knife, to whom she 
is married by a ceremony and the deity is 
supposed to take possession of her. About 
Oornraoti in Berar young men are similarly 
devoted and styled Wagni. See Mui-li. 

MORMON. A religious scot in N. America 
practising polygamy. ToAvards the year A.D. 
3 870, their organization In the territory of 
Utah was snslaining shocks which must end 
either in its being entirely remodelled or 
overthrown ; they aio no longer porseented 
ns they were when they were driven from 
Missouri and Illinois, and compelled to 
seek a new home far remote from angry 
and cruel men, N(iither did they jioav 
porsecule the gentiles as they did after 
they had estahlished themselves in Salt Lake 
City, and thought themselves powerful 
enough to defy the aulhority of the Executive 
Government; the Chief Justice of Utah re¬ 
fused to admit to the privileges of citizen- 
fillip a Mormon living in a state of bigamy, 
and openly violating the law of tlie United 
States. The Legislature of Utah liad sanc¬ 
tioned the alienation of the public domain as 
a reward for good and obedient ]\Iormoiia. 
The legality of all these git't.s of land is now 
denied. Law Courts are thus atrecting a 
silent revolution by simply administering 
the law, though ]Mormouism may survive, 
the fate of polygamy is sealed. 

MOR-MORAH, a religi(nis sect located in 
Siam .—Captain S. O. Han nay, in BJ. As. 
Trans, 1838, Vol. vii. p. 671, Dr, BiiisCs 
Catalogue, 

MOR-MUJ. Panjapj. Carrot, Daucus 
carola.— Linn. 

MOR^lYRIDyE This family comprises 
19 Monnyrus, 2 Hyperopisus, 4 Mormy- 
rops. 

MORO. Hind. Querens dilaiata, 
MOROCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS, Blume. 

Dobrogoasia vclutina, Oand. 

ConocoplialuR mvens, Wuihtlc. 

Urfcica vornicoKa, Moon, Cat. 

Urticaloiigifolia, Larm. 

Gasa-dool, Singh. 

Common in the Central Province of Ceylon 
at an elevation of 1,000 to 3,000 feet. The 
Singhalese make fisliing-linos of its bark 
’^Thv. Bn.2x1. Zcyl. p. 201. 


MORONTOBARA. 

MOROCARPUS WALLICHIANUS.— 
Thi0. 

Bebregeasia Wallicliiana, Wedd, 

Urtica Icucopbylla, Wall. Cat. 

A tree of 15 to 20 feet liigb, grows at 
Hantani, in the Central Province.’— Thw. 
En. pi. Zeyl. p. 202. 

MOROCCO, a kingdom in the north of 
Africa, ruled by a mahomedan sovereign ; it 
has a population of about eight millions. 
Berber ... 2,300,000 ’ Negro and 
Shellok... 1,450,000 . Abid ... 120,000 
Moor ... 3,550,000 ( Christians... 300 

Arab ... 740,000 | Renegades.., 200 

Jew ... 340,000 j 

The Arabs of Morocco, are the Moors of 
Spain, the Saiacens of France, tall graceful 
sons of the Arabian desert, courteous, brave, 
hospitable and confiding,—descendants of 
the conquerors, Avho, in the first ages of the 
liijrail, propagated the religion of Mahomed, 
erossed the straits of Gibraltar, destroyed 
the Gothic chivalry, reigned in Spain for 
700 years, invaded France, devastated Italy 
and pillaged the suburbs of Imperial Rome. 
When the last Arab king submitted to 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the Moorish 
palaces of Grenada were surrendered to the 
Christians, the old conquerors went back to 
Africa and resumed their nomade life. In 
Tripoli, the Arab has monopolized the coun- 
tiy. In Tunis the native re-nppears in a 
smaller proportion, and in Morocco he is 
very scarce. 'J'he Berber and Shellok arc 
nntamed warlike tribes dwelling in (ho moun¬ 
tains ; when possible, rovers of the sea, 
claiming fanciful origins, but impatient of 
any subjection, they are the same race whom 
the Ficiieh call Kabylo and Zouave. 
Tlio Moor are little idle men who grow 
fat from indolence they are lowlaiiders, tra¬ 
ders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidi¬ 
ous, cowardly, cringing and insolent. The 
Kifi’dwellers of Kalhya, Cape Tres Forcas, 
correspond to the Arab Sahali on the Red 
Sea coast, the iiamcRifT being evidently from 
ripa, “ a bank.’* The towns of Mequenez 
on the N. and J^rorocco on the South, are 
the chief cities. See Subhaili. Semitic races. 

MOROCCO LEATHER. 

Maroqnin, Fr. Safian, Rus. 

SadiaTn, Ger Marroqui, Sp. 

Marrocchino, It. 

A fine kind of leather prepared of skins 
of goafs ill the Levant, Barbary, Spain, &c. 
It is of various colours, and is used for lining 
carriages, chairs, in the binding of books, &c. 
—McCulloclCs CommercialDiciionaH/y p, 809. 

MORONTOBARA, or the Women’s 
Haver, now called Mnari, or Cape Monz. 




MORTL 


MORUS. 


MOROOBBI. Ar. Per. Hinx>. A revered 
person, a master; properly murabbi. 

MORR. Arab. Balsamodendron myrrlia. 
— Nees. 

MORRE. SiNOH. Eye ball tree, a tree 
of the central province of Ceylon. A 
cubic foot of its wood weighs 62 lb. and it 
is said to last 25 years. It is used for com¬ 
mon house building, and next to Gralmorre, 
Nepheliuin, famishes the best firewood for 
lime and brick-kilns. Berries eaten Avhen 
ri])e.— Mr. ]\Fcndis. 

MORRHUA VULGARIS. In Uew Eng¬ 
land, the in testifies of the common cod 
are cut into ribbin i.singlass; in Ice¬ 
land also tlie cod is stud to yield isinglass, 
so also the Ling (Lota molva), but Mr. Yar- 
rell informed Mr. Roylo tliat he had no 
j-eason to believe tliat Isinglass is so ])re- 
pared; in the southeini parts of ]<]ngland 
fish being brought filive in well boats as far 
as possible, cod and also ling sounds are 
mostly preserved soft, by salting, and arc 
dressed lor table as a substitute for fish. 
See Air-bladder; Sounds ; Isinglass, Eish ; 
Fislieries. 

■ MORRHUA OLEUM, Lat. Cod Li- 
ver Oil. 

MORRIESON. In the years 1812-1818, 
that portion of the Soonderbuns lying be¬ 
tween the Hooglily river and the Bai'a Pun- 
ga, was surveyed by two young brothers, 
Licuteiiaiits in the Honorable Company’s 
army. Their names were Hugh Morrieson 
of the 4th Regiment Native Infantry, wlio 
is supposed to^ liave died of junglo fever at 
Jessore, contracted whilst surveying in this 
unhealthy tract, and W. E. Morrieson of the 
Bengal Engineer.*^, who was killed by a grape 
shot upon the 8rd of January 1815, at a 
place called Jectghur, in an unsuccessful at¬ 
tack upon the Goorkhas.— Cal. Ecvieiv.p. H. 

MORRISON, father and son, eminent 
Chinese scholars. The father wrote a Chi¬ 
nese Dictionary, the son a Compendious 
Description of Chinese products. 

MORSE, Mr. a governor of Madras in the 
time of Marquis Dupleix, 174^. 

MORT, Hind. Desmodium species chiti 
mort is D. argenteum, and kali mort is D. 
tilirefolium. 

MORT A. Hind. Pernanthes quinqueloba. 

MORTI, the Yotiack race call them¬ 
selves Morti, a word which ip their lauguago 
signifies “ men.” The portions of Kazan 
which they inhabit they call Kam Kozeen, 
or “ the land lying between two rivers,” 
namely, the Kama and Viatka. A great por¬ 
tion of their race still cling to paganism. 
In their physical form, the men are gener¬ 
ally middle sized and thin resembling inore 


the Finns, from whom they descend, than 
any of their neighbours. The women are 
still shorter in statrre than the men, and 
havo exceedingly small eyes, which gives 
iliem a displeasing look, but to make amends 
for their want of beauty, they are modest, 
timid, nud virtuous, and at the same time 
industrious and skilled in several kinds of 
handicraft. The funerals of the Votiack 
resemble much those of the Tchouash. They 
wash the body, dress tlie deceased in his best 
attire, and after this, as a mark of grief, tliey 
break the points of the knives they carry at 
thoir belt. After the Russian form, a 
lighted wax candle is placed at the feet of 
the deceased. Wlien the corpse is carried 
to the grave, it is placed between two planks, 
to wdiich are attached a hatchet, a knife, 
some articles of clothing, food, and other 
objects, whicli the Votiack consider to be 
most needed ill the other world. When the 
grave is filled up, they light several wax 
tapers, and scatter over the tomb three 
.hard boiled eggs, cut into small pieces ; while 
they arc doing this they exclaim, “ Take 
that! poor soul; it will be useful to tbee.” 
— TurverelU's Kaiuniy Vvl. ii. 186, 191. 

MORTY or Mortay Island is tbe most 
northerly of the Molucca group, and lies in 
lat 2^ 44' N., long. 128'-^ 25' K. It is about 
57 miles long, and slopes down from the 
high land into a point that forms the Capo. 

MORU.— ? Butter milk. 

MORU. Hind. Querous dilatata. 

MORUA. Hind. Rhododendron antho- 
pogon. 

MORUE. Fr. Cod. 

MORUN, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

M O RUNG. See India. 

MORUNGA MARAM. Tam. Hyperanthcra. 

MORUNGA NOON A. Tkl. Ben oil. 
Moringa oil. Oil of seeds of Hyperanthera 
moringa. 

MO RUNG HY YENNAL Tam. Ben oil. 
Moringa oil. Oil of seeds of Hyperanthera 
moringa. 

MORUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the iiatuial order Urticacece, of which the 
following E. Indian species are known : 

alba, L. all eoutliern Asia, 
atropurpurea, lioxh. China, India, 
bifaria, Wall. ? 
cashincriana, Roylc. Kashmir, 
iadica, L. Bengal. 

loovigata, Wall. Nepal, Saharanpore. 

muUicaulis, Perottet, China, 

nigra, L. Persia, Egypt. 

paniculata, Roxh. Moluccas. 

rubra, L, introduced into India, Bengal. 

Bcaudens, Wall. China. 

serrata, Eoicb. China. 

tatarica, Fall. Cultivated in British India, 
viridis, Puch, POitna. 
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MORUS. MORtJS. 

The Morus is numerous in species of Tibcf-, where Thomson mentions it nt 
and aboundini^ in individuals, many of which over 9000 feet. From the accounts by 
are cultivated on account of their fruit, but Dr. Bel lew and others, nine or ten kinds 
still more for their leaves as food for the would appear to be abound in parts of 
silkworm. The bark of the white mulber- Affghanistan. Some of the trees attain to 
ry seems from* very early times to liavc been largo size, specimens of 10 and 12 feet girth 
made into paper in China; Marco Polo are not very uncommon, and -Dr. Stewart 
informs us that “the Grand Khan causes noted one of 16 feet in the Salt Range, 
the bark to be stripped from these mulberry The wood of old trees is strong and useful 
trees, the leaves of which are used for feeding and is much employed for construction, 
silkworms, and takes from it that thin rind implements, &c., in parts whore the tree is 
which lies between the coarse bark and the common. About Peshawar it is the staple 
wood of the tree. This being steeped, and ordinary timber. The fresh twigs are in 
afterwards pounded in a mortar until rcduc- Kashmir used for tying loads, 
cd to a pulp, is made into paper, resembling The Japanese make abundance of paper 
that which is made from cotton.’^ The bush as well for writing and printing, as for 
cultivation of the mulberry in Bengal, for tapestry, handkerchiefs, packing cloths for 
feeding silk-worms, consists in planting cut- goods, Ac. It is of different qualities, and 
tings, which, as they grow, are cut down some of it is as soft and flexible as our 
about four times in the year, in order to pro- cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for hand- 
duce young leaves for the successive brood kerchiefs might bo mistaken for cloth, so 
of silk-worms. Very satisfactory half far as toughness and flexibility are concern- 
stuff is obtained from the bark of the stems, ed. The materials of which it is made is 
The bark separates when the cut stems are the bark of Morus papyrifera, now trans- 
steepod in water, and when pounded up, the ferred to the genus Broussonotia. In 
greater part of the mucilaginous matter pass- December, after the tree has shed its 
es off, leaving a mass, having much of the leaves, they cat off the branches about 
good qualities of linen rag balf-stuff. In throe feet in length and tie them np in 
China, the leaf of the common mulberry bundles. They are then boiled in a ley 
is the principal object of its culture, but the of ashes in a covered kettle, till the bark 
fruit is eaten, and the wood burned for the is so shrunk that half an inch of the 
lamp-black used in making ink. Morus alba, wood may be seen projecting at either end 
and Morus nigra grow equally well of tho branch. When they have become 
in the Deccan; the white, growing to a very cool, tJ)e bark is stripped off and soaked in 
large tree, shedding, its leaves before the water three or four liours until it become 
hot season. The red mulberry boars fruit soft when the fine black skin is scraped off 
in the rains, as well ns tho black. Silk with a knife, The coarse bark is then sopa- 
worms may bo fed on its young fresh loaves rated from the flue ; the now branches make 
although the leaves of tho white are pre- the finest paper. The bark is then boiled 
ferred; it grows from seed or cut- again in fresh ley, continually stirred with a 
tings. M. alba, atropurpurea, indica, nigra, stick, and fresh water from time to time is 
rubra and tartarica are all grown in added. It is then put in a sieve and taken 
China, but M. alba and M, nigra are the to a brook, and here the bark is incessantly 
general favourites and many varieties have stirred until it becomes a fine pulp. It is 
been obtained by cultivation,—the shan- then thrown into water and separates in the 
Bang or hill mulberry; the kiii-sang or form of meal. This is put into a small 
golden mulberry ; the ki-sang or fpwl- vessel with a decoction of rice and a species 
mulberry; and tho i-sang or Morus tatarica of Hibiscus, and stirred until it has attained 
are all grown. The white species produces a tolerable consistence. It is then poured 
little fruit. An epiphyte grows on the mul- into a large vessel, from whence it is taken 
berry tree in China, it is called sang-sliang- out and put in the form of sheets on mats or 
ki-sang, and its woody branches are highly layers of grass straw, these sheets are laid 
prized as a medicine in the pregnant one upon another with straw between, and 
and puerperal states. There is con- pressed to force the water out. After this 
sidcrable doubt as to the species of Morus they are spread upon boards in the sun, 
cultivated in tho Punjab plains, but some dried, cut, and gathered into bundles for 
of M. alba, Cashmeriana, indica, laevigata, sale. This paper will better endure folding, 
and tatarica, grow in the hills up to and last longer than that of Europe.— Ameri^ 
Kashmir, 6000 feet, where they abound cafi Expedition to Japan p. 64. Dr, 0*Shaugh» 
and to 7000. feet on the Chenab. Vigne nessy, p. 677. RoyleFib. PL p. 341. William^s 
states that the mulberry grows in parts Middle Kingdom^ p.‘ 28. Riddell, Smith 
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MORUS SERRATA. 


MOSCHD^. 


Mater, Mcd,y China, Dr, J, L. Slew arty Pun- 
jah Plants i^. 218. 

MORUS ALBA, Linn, 

Safed-tut, Beng. Hind. I Tukhlu, Kashmir. 
Tubj shaiitut, „ „ | 

Cultivated in Europe, and in all the south 
and east of Asia, for its leaves, which are 
plucked to feed the silkworm, Roxh. Voigt. 
MORUS ATROPURPUREA, Roxh. 

M. rubra, Linn. | Sbatoot, Duk. 

This species of mulberry from China pro¬ 
duces a very agreeable and valuable black 
berry, in great quantities.— lioxh. Mason. 
MORUS INDICA, Linn. 


Po-sa, Buum. 

Tout, Duk. Hind. 

Babisaram, Malay. 


Toota, S\NS. 

llata-ombilla, Si no. 

Cumblo pul lam, Tam. 


A small tree with long tapering leaves 
sometimes lobed, fruit dark rod, used for 
making tarts; is found in Soutlicru India, 
is largely cultivated in Bengal to feed silk¬ 
worms, lias a delightful fruit considered by 
the natives as cooling and aperient.—^Riddell, 
Ainslie, p. 228, Rn.ch. iii. 59(1. 

MORUS LCEVIGATA, Wall. 


Tut, Hind. 

Grows in Nepal, and Saharunpur. Attains 
a large size; wood o.vcellent. W(dl, 

MORUS MULTICAULIS.-Peroa^^. 

M. cncullata, Bonafons. 

Grows in China, tlio Phillipine Archi¬ 
pelago and in India to which it has been in¬ 
troduced it will probably soon displace the 
white mulberry for feeding silkworms. 
The cultivation of M. multicauli.s, and M. 
Sinensis has been largely extended in the 
Punjab. Voigt. Dr. J. L. Stewart Punjab 
Plants, p. 218. 

MORUS PARYIPOLIA, Royle. 

Ful, Chenab. I Tub, Pan jab. 

Kurun, Panj. | Toothreo, Tutri, „ 

This small tree is found in the Sutlej val¬ 
ley between Rampnr and Siingnamat an ele¬ 
vation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet; it occurs wild 
in the plains of the eastern Punjab, and 
grows up to 5,000 feet in Kashmir, &c. Its 
Jruit does not appear to be valued. Wood 
highly esteemed. It is cultivated, foliage 
prized for cattle.— Dr, J. L. Stewart Punjab 
Plants, p. 218. Oleghorn Punjab Report Kullu 
and Kanqra,pp. 65, 80. 

MORUS SERRATA, Roxh. Wall. 


Himalaya mulboiry, Morns. 

Krun; Kruni; Chun, I Chimu j Kimuj Soa, 
Hind, j Sutlej. 


This tree is common in many parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya from 2500 to^OOOO feet. It 
grows to a largo size, trees of 10 and 12 feet 
girth being not uncommon. Ur. Stewart 
had seen several over 20 feet, and at Bar- 


moor, in Chumba, ho saw a magnificent spe¬ 
cimen of 28 feet girth. Its fruit is not much 
valued. Its wood is yellow and strong, but 
is subject to the attacks of worms. It is 
used in construction and for ploughs, 
troughs, toys, &c. The twigs are in some 
parts largely lopped for fodder. Dr, J, L, 
Stewart Punjab Plants, p. 210. 
MOSALLYON. Sec Berbereh. 
MOSANEA, a plant of Ganjam and Gum- 
sur. E.xtremo height 15 feet. Circumferenca 
feet. Height from ground to the intersec¬ 
tion of the first branch, 4 feet. Not very 
common. Tho bark is used medicinally for 
wounds and sores. Tiie wood is useless ex¬ 
cept for firewood. 

AIOSCIIID^], a genus of mammals of 
tho order Ungiilata, their position in which 
may be thus shown ; viz : 

OllDER UNGULATA, 1 Sub-Orclor. 3 Tribes 
9 F:im, 

Trt7>(?.--PROBOSCOIDEA. 

Fam. Ei.ei'Iiantid.e. Elephants, 1 gen. 3 sp. 

Gen. Elcplias, 3 sp. 

PERISSO-DACTYLA. 

Fain. RuiNocEUOTiD.i;, 1 gon. 4 sp. 

Gen. Rhinoceros, 4 sp. 
ji'ani. IIyracid.e, 1 gon, 1 sp. 

Gen. Hyrax, 

Fam. Tai'irid.e, 1. gen. 1 sp. Tapirs. 

Gen. Tapiriis. 

Fam. EquiD.K. Horses. 1 gon. 3 sp. 

Oou. Eqiius, 3 sp. 

Tribe .—ARTIODAOTYLA. Owen : Clirorodia. 
Ubjth. Till) Pig. 

Fain. SuiDiE, Pigs, 2 gen. 9sp. 

Geu. Sus, 8 sp. Porculia 1 sp. 

Triiic.—RUMINANTIA. 

Group Camelid.e. 

2 Gen. Camellia 2 sp. Camolopardua 1 sp. 
Fam. Cehvid.e. Deer Ti ibo. 

Siib-Fain. Cervinoi. True stags. 

Gen. Cervus 8 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Ilitsince. 5 gon. 10 species. 

6 Gen. Rucorvua 1 sp. Panolia, 1 sp. Rusa 3 sp. 
Axis 3 sp. 3 Corvulus 3 sp. 

Fam. Mosctiid/E. Musk Deer. 

2 Gen. Moschus. 1 sp. Mcmimua 1 sp. 

Fam. BoviDiU. Antelopes, Goats, iJattlo. 

Sub-Fam. Antilopinai. 7 gen. 10 sp. 

Tragilophina) or Bush Antelopes. 

7 Gon. Portax 1 sp. Tetraceros 1 sp. 

Antelope 1 sp. Gazolla 3 sp. 

Komas 1 sp. Procapra 3 sp. 

Saiga I sp. 
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MOSCOS ISLANDS- 


MOSLIM. 


Snb-Faih CaprincB, Goats, Sbacp. Isfc Capricorns, or 
Antelope goats, or mountain antelopes. 

Gen. Nemorhoodus 8 sp. ^ 

3nd True goats. 

3 Gen. Ilemitragus, 2 sp. Capra, 3 sp. Ovis 8 sp. 
Sub-Fam. Bovinao* 

2 Gen. Gavmus 2 ap. Bubalua 1 sp. 

MOSGHUS, L\t. Muftk. 

MOSCHUS INDICUS, Gnielin. ayn. of 
Tra^nliia Jfivanions, Pallas. 

MOSCHUS JAVANICUS, Gmolm, Pal¬ 
las apiid Paries, ayn. of Tragiilna javJinicuH, 
Pallas. 

MOSCHUS KANCIIIL, RaJJhs, ayn. of 
Traguliis kanchi), Graij^ tlio wliite-bcUicd 
imisk-deor, Mosclina-lciKHjgaster, llothj. 

MOSCHUS MEMIMNA. Alusk deer of 
Ceylon. 

MOSCHUS MOSCHTPERUS, Linn. 


M. saturatiis. 

M. chrysogcr. 

Muak deer, Eno. 

Kastura; Kaature, IIind. 
Rous, Kashm. 


I M. leucogaster. 

Bona, Kunaw.vr, 

Rib-jo TiAD. 

La, L :iwa, Tijjet. 


Tho Musk dcctv is found from Siberia, 
through Central Asia to tho Himalaya; in 
these mountains it is found at great eleva¬ 
tions, in summer rarely below 8,000 feet and 
as high ns tho limits of tho forest. It is soli¬ 
tary, living in retired spots, near rocks, or in 
the depths of the forest. It is easily traced by the 
heaps of dung on its runs, for it is partial to 
localities, and botli in habits and general a[)- 
poaranco has a great affinity to tlio hare. 
Adams sometimes found it by following up 
its trail through tlio copse across the grassy 
glade into a liUlo dell, whore tho indifferent 
creature might have been seen feeding with¬ 
in a few yards. Tho mode of its progression 
is remarkable and comprises a series of spas¬ 
modic leaps while now and then it stop.s to 
reconnoitre, or walking a few feet, resumes 
these fantastic movomonts.Tiio musk is mo.st 
sought after during the rutting season in 
autumn. Adams repeatedly t'xamined tho 
contents of bags at otlier seasons, but except 
a rank offensive odour from the dark pigmen¬ 
tary substance contained in them, ho could 
not discover a trace of musk. It is said that 
unless the musk-bag bo removed before tlio 
body cools the scent evaporates. Tho mar¬ 
ket-value of each bag is from £1 to £1 10s. 
Adams Naturalist in India. Jerdous Mam¬ 
mals, 

MOSCHUS NAPU, F, Cuv. syn, of Tra- 
gulus iavauicus, Pallas. 

MOSCHUS PALANDOK, Marsdeuy eyn. 
of Tragulus kanchil, Gray. 

MOSCOS ISLANDS North island lat. 
14® 27* N. Ion. 97® 44* E., South island lat. 
bl:i® 47* N. Ion 97® 53 E, Moscos Islands aro 


a chain of islands parallel to, the Alartaban 
coast, from lat. 14® 27* N. to lat. 13® 47* 
N. distant from it 3 to 5 leagues. The islands 
aro steep, having 20 or 22 fathoms close on 
to the western sides. 

MOSCOVIA, Sr. Russia leather. 

MOSCOW, one of the chief towns of Rus¬ 
sia ill Enrope. 

lylOSPrilNA, Sr. Muslin. 

AMOSES, a leader of tlio Hebrew race, 
known amongst inaliomcdaus who recognise 
him as a propliet as Musa, or Hazrat Musa, 
also as the Kalara-ullali or mouth piece of 
God and as the author of tho five books 
wliicli tlioy style T:i.ura(*t. His Egyptian 
name means Son of tho Water, he hatl boon 
brought up in tho neighbourhood of Helio¬ 
polis, the chief scat of Eg 3 ’'ptiati pliilosophy. 
On leaving the city of the Sun, called in 
Coptic Rameses, in Greek Heliopolis, ho 
marched the first day sixteen miles along 
tho right bank of the Pehisiac branch of tlio 
river. Ho rested tfic first niglit at n village 
called the Tents, in Hebrew Succoth, in 
Greek Sconm. Moses, led'tho Israelites out 
of Egypt B. C. 1320 .—Sharpe s History of 
J'Jyyptf Vol, i. p. 50. 

MOSES OF CHORENE, wrote a a little 
after A. D. 410, .and prob;ibly drew from 
earlier authors. Ho speaks of Jenasdan 
(I. e. Chinistau or China land) as a great 
plain country cast of Scythia, at tho extre¬ 
mity of tho known worhl, and occupied by a 
wealthy and civilized people of charMcter so 
eminently pacific as to deserve to be called 
not merely friends of peace but friends of 
life. Their country then furnished an abun¬ 
dance of silk, insomuch that silk dresses, so 
rare and costly in Armenia, were there com¬ 
mon to all classes .—Yule Cathay I. p. 83. 

I^IOSIIANI, See Kurumbara. 

MOSLIM. Auabo-Eukopean, a term by 
which inahomedans in Asia designate them¬ 
selves; it is derived from tho Arabic word 
.salam, bo gave safety, peace, and hence 
moslim, a person who is saved, tlio plural of 
which is musalmin ordinarily written Mus¬ 
sulman and for the femino Mussulrnani. 

The first intimation of the Maborao- 
dans attempting tho invjision of India 
is during the kalifat of the Kalif Omar, 
who built tho port of Bassorah at the mouth 
of the Tigris, chiefly to secure the trade of 
Guzorat and Sind: into which latter country 
a powerful army penetrated under Abul Aas, 
who was killed in battle at Aror, Thokaliph 
Oosniari, wh^ succeeded Omar, seub to ex¬ 
plore tho state of India, while he prepared 
au army to iuvade it in person,a design which 
he never fulfilled. The generals of the kalipli 
Ali made conquests in Sind which they 
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abandoned afc the death of All. While Yezid 
was governor of Khorasan several attemptia 
were made on India, as also daring the 
kaliphat of Abdool Malak, but without any 
lasting results. It was not till the reign of 
Walid that any succossfal invasion took 
place. He not only finally conquered Sind 
and the adjoining continent of India, but 
rendered tributary all that part of India on the 
W. side the Ganges. The energy and rapidity 
of such conquests are manifested by observing 
the arms of Islam at once on the Ganges and 
the Ebro, and two regal dynasties simultane¬ 
ously cut off, that of Roderic, the last of the 
Goths of Andaloos,and Dahir Des-pati in tlie 
valley of the Indus. It was iu A. H. 99 
(A. D. 718, S. 777) that Mahomed bin Kasim 
vanquished and slew Dahir prince of Sind 
after numerous conflicts. Amongst the spoils 
of victory sent to the kaliph on this occasion 
were the daughters of the subjugated mo¬ 
narch, who were sent to the kalif but were 
the cause of Kasim’s destruction, when he 
was on the eve of carrying the war against 
rajah Harchund of Kanouj. They asserted 
that Kasim had seen them . before their set¬ 
ting oat; on which the kalif ordered Kasim 
to be sewed up iu a raw hide and so forward¬ 
ed and the girls, seeing their country’s victor 
in that condition, acknowledged that they 
had unintentionally deceived the kalif. Some 
authorities state that Kasim actually pi’o- 
secuted the war and as Sind remained a 
dependency of the caliphat during several 
successive reigns, the successor of Kasim 
may have carried out his plans. Little is 
said of India from this period to the reign 
of Al-Mansur, except in regard to the re¬ 
bellion ol Yezid in Khorasan, and the flight 
of his son to Sind. The eight sovereigns, 
who rapidly followed, virere too much 
engaged with the Christians of the west 
and the Huns on the Caspian to think of 
India. Their armies were then iu the 
heart of France, which was only saved from 
the Koran by their overthrow at Tours by 
Charles Martel .—ToiVs Bajastlian Vol. i. 
p.p. 242^0 244 Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Voli.p, 133. 

MOSQUE, the place of public worship 
amongst mahomedaus. The word is doubt¬ 
less derived from the Arabic Masjid or Mas-' 
gid. It is generally a square with throe 
walls so built that looking to the back wall 
the worshipper faces Meccah. The Kazi or 
preacher stands on a Mimbar, a small dais 
with three steps bnilt against the back wall. 
The first mosque of the mahomedans was 
erected by Mohammed Kuba at El Medinah : 
shortly afterwards, when he enteredMeccah al a 
conqueror, he destroyed the idols of the Arab 
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pantheon, and purified that venerable bui ' 
ing of its abominations. He had probably 
observed in Syria the two forms appropriat¬ 
ed by the Christians to their places of wor¬ 
ship, the cross and the Basilica; he there¬ 
fore preferred a square to a • parallelogram, 
some authors say with, others, without, a 
cloister, for the prayers of the “saving 
At length in the reign of El Walid (about 
A. H. 90) the cupola, the niche, and the 
minaret made their appearance, and what is 
called the Saracenic stylo became the order 
of the mahomotlan world. 

MOSQUITO. Maoh’r. Hind. A term 
applied to certain stinging flies belonging, 
iu all probability, to several distinct genera. 
The mosquitoes are either gnats or gnat-liko 
insects, which arc furnished with a pro¬ 
boscis adapted for piercing the flesh, and 
at the same time forming a kind of siphon 
through which the blood flows; this instru¬ 
ment moreover injects into the wound 
which it makes a j)oison which causes in¬ 
flammation. Many insects called mos¬ 
quitoes probably belong to the same tribe 
as the common gnat (Oulex, ; 

Humboldt however asserts that the insects 
known by that name in America belong to 
tlie genus Simulium, and that the Oulices, 
which are equally numerous and annoy¬ 
ing, are called Zancudoes, which means 
long legs. The former are what the French 
call moustiqiies, and the latter cousins. 
Of all insect pests the most provoking by 
far is the mosquito. Culcx laniger Wild, 
next to the torture whicli it inflicts, its 
most annoying peculiarities are the boom¬ 
ing hum of its approach, its cunning, its 
audacity, and the perseverance with which 
it renews its attacks liowevor frequently re¬ 
pulsed. In Kandy Mr. Thwaites finds 0. 
fuscanus, C. circumvolens, &c., and one with 
a most formidable hooked proboscis, to which 
he has assigned the appropriate name, C, 
regins. 

It is not however only in tropical coun¬ 
tries, that these insects swarm. Tho 
mosquitos and other insects that fill the 
air during tho summer months in high 
latitudes, are, iu fact, the scourge of man as 
well as of beast. No one, indeed, who has 
not traversed the swamps and forests of 
Lapland or America, can form the most dis¬ 
tant conception either of their numbers or 
the annoyance to which they subject the 
way-farer. A traveller relates that when 
' in Lapland, he suffered exceedingly from 
the bite of the mosquitos. Until in ft 
state of fever, and that his face was 
marked as if recently recovered from th^ 
small pox; beset those troublesome insecrtsilt 
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d&fiance; but after a time, following the ex¬ 
ample of others, Jio was accustomed to wear a 
yeil—au evil of itself of no inconsiderable 
magnitude under a burning sun, and when 
perhaps the thermometer ranges at from 80 ® 
to 00 ® in the shade. ^3ven the hardy Lapps 
and squatters are obliged to guard the ex¬ 
posed parts of their persons in one way or 
another. Some smear their faces with tar 
or the like ; whilst others again wear a cowl, 
like a monk, which, leaving little more than 
the eyes, nose, and mouth uncovered, falls 
down over tho shoulders, and thus complete¬ 
ly protects tho moro vulnerable parts, such 
as the forehead, the ears, and tho nock, from 
tho attack of tho venomous insects. When 
on a joifrney, moreover, those men arc never 
without a sort of linen sheet, which they 
throw over their persons when resting, or at 
the bivouac. This sheet is a very needful 
part of one's travelling equipments. When 
lus comrades have been reposing beneath its 
friendly shelter, he had seen it so completely 
covered with mosquitos, that the sheet 
itself was hardly perceptible, all that mot 
the eye, in short, was a living dark mass. 
Even ‘within doors, tho Lapland traveller 
is sadly postered by these insects; for though 
peat, placed in an open iron pan, is kept con¬ 
stantly burning at the outer doorway, and 
tho apartment not unfrequonbly filled with 
smoke arising from green boughs, which for 
that purpose are cast on the fire, yet those 
troublesome guests find their way into 
the room in numbers, so that what 
with their stings and constant buzzing, 
a man, unless nature bo quite exhausted, 
has little chance of obtaining any repose. 
The bite of tho mosquito gives ri.se at times 
to somewhat ludicrous scenes. On one oc¬ 
casion, for instance, when descending a feeder 
of the groat river Muonio, in Torni^ Lap- 
mark, where he had been fishing, the man who 
was rowing was so pestered by these in¬ 
sects, as to bo almost beside himself. Fora 
while he resorted to various expedients to 
rid himself of the enemy, but his patience 
becoming at length fairly exhausted, he sud¬ 
denly dropped the oars, and throwing him- 
self over the sido of the boat, clothed as ho 
WM, plunged head-long into tho water. This 
device, which afibrdod much amusement, 
if it did not altogether relievo the poor fellow 
from his tormentors, tended at least to cool 
hi$ blood, and to give him a temporary res¬ 
pite from pain. 

But though tho Scandinavian mosquito is 
a Borq pest to man as well as beast, it would 
seem from thp accounts of travellers, that 
his compeer in the American wilds is a 
BtiU greater scourge. Captain Franklin, 
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when speaking of this insect, very eloquent¬ 
ly says,—“ The food of the mosquito is blood, 
which it can extract by penetrating the hide 
of a buffalo (American Bison) *, and if it be 
not disturbed it gorges itself so as to swell 
its body into a transparent globe. The 
wound does not swell like that of tho Afri¬ 
can mosquito, bat it is infinitely moro pain¬ 
ful, and when multiplied a hundred fold and 
continued for so many successive days, it 
becomes an evil of such magnitude, that 
cold, famine, and every other concomitant 
of an inhospitable climate must yield tho 
pre-eminence to it. It chases the buffalo to 
the plain, irritating him to madness, and 
the Bein-Deer to the sea-shoro, from which 
they do not return until the scourge has 
ceased. Mr. T. W. Atkinson, in his recent 
narrative of Adventuresin Oriental and Western 
Siberia^ MoufjoUaf ^c., had also reason to 
complain bitterly of the scourge of mosqui¬ 
tos over much of the country which he 
traversed. Tho musquito has three stages 
of existence, in two of which it is a water 
insect, in the third the well known winged 
one. On tho 6th May, at 6 a.m. Dr. 
Gilchrist observed several rausquitoa on 
the surface of some stagnant water, each 
in close proximity to a yellowish substance, 
which-, when viewed through a micros¬ 
cope, proved to bo a collection of eggs 
that tho musquitos were depositing; 
each collection, though consisting of not 
fewer than one hundred eggs, did not 
exceed three-twentieths of an inch in length 
and about one-twentieth of an inch in 
breadth. These eggs were arranged in linos, 
standing on end, and were each about l-40th 
of an inch long; the lower end being larger 
than the upper, so that the upper surface of 
the collection was somewdiab concave. A 
few of these collections of ova were care¬ 
fully *iii trod need, with some of the water on 
which they floated, into a tumbler, and plao'^ 
ed under a glass shade. Excepting a change 
of colour, from a yellow to a dark brownish 
grey, which occurred within six hours after 
being put into the tumbler, no visible alter¬ 
ation took place, till two days and a half, 
when the water was found to swarm with 
animalculoB. The shells of tho ova were still 
adherent, as when first observed. On examin¬ 
ing one minutely, tho larger, or under, end 
was found to have opened, like a lid, to al¬ 
low the insect to escape into tho water. A 
lady's thimble, furnished with a lid, would 
resemble exactly the appearance of what is 
being described. The design of having thro 
lids placed at the bottom, is, evidently, to 
Mlow tho newly hatched animaloulas im- 
mediato exit from the shell into the water ; 
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. and the concavity of the whole collOction 
above alluded to, effectually tend^ to retain 
the largo ends undermost. Had the ova been 
arranged promiscuously, as to the large and 
small ends being upwards and downwards, 
it is evident that the newly hatched insects, 
under the former arrangement, would have 
some difficulty in reaching the water, a diffi¬ 
culty that most probably, would amount to 
an impossibility ; one which, at all events, is 
effectually prevented by the concave form of 
the collection. In the newly hatched insect, 
the chest, or thorax (the heart is seen 
obscurely however, the body being only 
semi-transparent), furnished with four 
projections; from this organ two blood 
vessels proceed down the centre of the 
body, to the end of the elongation 
the extreme termination of which is to be 
seen just above the surface of the water, 
where the insect lives, for the most part; 
the body being suspended, as it were, from 
this, liead lowermost. Between the heart, 
in the thorax, and the extremity of this 
singular elongation, an active sanguiferous 
circulation is to be observed ; in all proba¬ 
bility, therefore, it is the seat of the lungs or 
gills, and it would appear, that a compara¬ 
tively large supply of air, is essential to the 
existence of the insect, as it lives, as much 
as possible, in this pendulous position at the 
surface, with the extremity of the elongation 
rising just abovd. Its motion, which is 
quick, is effected by a rapid bending of its 
whole body, so that the head and tail (the 
latter consisting of a bundle of delicate 
filaments,) approximate, aUernatoly, on 
cither side of the body ; it always goes tail 
foremost, so that the head is dragged along 
behind. When in search of food, it throws 
out, in advance of its mouth, a couple of 
delicate brushes, the individual filaments of 
which, are of microscopic size. Eatjh of 
these is put in rapid circular motion: 
whereby a double kind of whirlpool is occa¬ 
sioned; whatever food comes within the 
sphere of these vortices, is speedily devour¬ 
ed. The food appears to be, principally, de¬ 
composing vegetable matter, some of which 
he put into the tumbler, as the* vessel in 
which the ova were discovered contained it; 
on this they fed voraciously. They did not 
however entirely confine themselves to a 
vegetable dtet. Ho was much amused with 
one, when in a drop of water under the 
microseope; in these confined limits its appe¬ 
tite did not- forsake it, and the only article 
of food it found, was the bead of one of its 
own species. ^ soon as this came within 
the vOrtex^ it was ravenon^ly seized, but; 
being apparently, too largo a niorceau, it was 
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let go, after sundry futile attempts at swal¬ 
lowing. It frequently came within the whirl¬ 
pool again, and was as often seized, but with 
no better success. They, however, ^t the 
shells they had recently quitted. Some that 
were kept in clean water, without food, died 
on tho third day. In this stage of their-ex- 
istcnce, the insects were lively and 
apace. At the termination of 21 days, "du¬ 
ring which the water was thrice changed, 
they had attained three or four twentieths 
of an inch in length. On attaining this size 
or ago, they underwent a second metamor¬ 
phosis. Most likely they cast their for¬ 
mer envelope, for the hairs, so conspicu¬ 
ous on the former insect, were not to be seen 
on the present. The shape, it will be re¬ 
marked, has materially altered, but the most 
remarkable change is that which ooOurs 
with respect to tho seat of the lungs, or gills. 
These organs are now situate in the thorax, 
their former seat has disappeared, and the 
channel of communication, now, between 
them and the air, are two small tubes on the 
top of tho chest. In this stage of their 
existence, tho insects are much less active 
than during the former one. A still greatei^ 
conteast, however, is that, now, they do not 
require food, and have no mouth ; in this 
respect resembling the chrysalis stage of 
the butterfly tribe. But the demand for air 
appears increased; they rarely leave the 
surface of the water, and when they do 
descend, they take down a supply of 
small globules of whic^ 
observed,at the en^ 

their lighter than 

tbai|^^^^^^^^^)witbout any effort to 
the^^^HPlm^h, in case of despatch, can 
impe^Rmselves upwards by the same means 
as they descended. However, as has been re¬ 
marked, they seldom leave the surface, and, 
having done so, speedily return to it. The 
insects remain about 48 hours in this stage; 
towards the termination of which the legs 
and proboscis of tho winged musquito can bo 
distinctly seen throt%h the thin membrane 
that surrounds it. This in due course, bursts, 
when the winged musquito draws itself out, 
stands on the surface of the water a few mi¬ 
nutes, to dry and expand its wings, on which 
it presently proceeds to a dry situation. If 
the musquito, when in eithm of the first two 
stages be taken out of the water, it speedily 
dies, and it is as speedily deprived of life^ if 
immersed in that fluid immediately after be¬ 
coming the winged insect. We learn, 
the above, that the musquito is a most 
fic insect and that, as staguant watef^^stiep^. 
as that of tanks, &o., is nccessaty to its 
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}»^gatIow, all such ought to be kept as dist- 
I0it as possible from dwellings; thereby 
%o are more likely to enjoy an immunity 
from their annoyance, than by practising the 
mode so facetiously described, or rather sug¬ 
gested, by Captain Basil Hall in his voyages. 

Almost all Easterns sleep under a sheet, 
which becomes a kind of respirator, defend¬ 
ing them from ilie dews and mosquitoes by 
night and the flies by day. The “ rough 
and ready” traveller will learn to follow the 
example, remembering*that nature is founder 
of customs in savage countries;” whereas, 
amongst the soi disant civilized, nature lias 
no deadlier enemy than custom. 

It may lessen the mortification to know it 
is a Sancudos or a Onlex pipiens^ that lias out¬ 
manoeuvred you, your punkah, and yonr 
curtains of net, and not an ordinary 
vulgar mosquito,—but it does not les¬ 
sen the irritation. The thing we call 
a mosquito would bite as hard by any 
other name, Ihoy look gaunt and empty 
before sitting down on yon, and ^fter 
dinner they look fat, fozy and plethoric. 
Physically, they seem to be at least of 
two kinds, the one drab-coloured and the 
other speckled, each as bad as <he other 
but worse. Morally, their divisions are 
legion, and a musically inclined pachyderm 
might reasonably cxjiect to find the full 
octave among them. Even the unmusical 
can detect individuals by their tone. There 
Jstlm speckled baritone insect that rushes 
end of the garden, 
pro- 

and usually 

gets kiUe^^ff h7^nH|^^^D9jk|^^settlcs 
on you with a confidi^!^H|^3|H||||A do 
credit to an able-bodied far 

perfemble to the miscreant that^W^P and 
dances behind your head for half an hour, 
leaving you to suspect that it lias settled on 
your ear only by the sudden cessation of its 
exasperating sing-song. Some that are too 
hungry even to roar at you before beginning 
dinner, and who, blind with their horrid lust 
for food, pitch down oi# t])e first corner of 
you or your clothes tlmt they come to, with¬ 
out a thought of grace, are less hateful than 
the dawdling dilettanti, who hover un¬ 
decidedly between your ears or the nape 
of your neck, winning an obligato recitative 
in C sharp; or the others that trifle with 
yottP knuckles or ankle-bone, oscillating in 
a pendulous swaying flight before you, till 
three appear a dozen, as they pass before 
and behind each other. Therefore, of the 
two mosquitoes the lesser criminal which 
begins first, is more pardonable than the 
procrasilDating villain, who, you know, will 
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ultimately attain his end out of sight and ^ 
probablyout of reach of soratching.Tho worst 
part of a mosquito bite is the lively appre¬ 
hension of it.— On leave in my Compound, 
BtirtoiPs Tilgrimage to Meccali Vol. I. p. 35. 
TennenVs Slcetchfis of the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon^ 
p. 434. Mr. T, W, Athinson, Adventures 
in Oriental and Western Siberia, Mongolia, 
^c., Eng. Cyc, Scandinavian Adventures, by 
J. Lloyd. On the Metamorphoses of the Mus- 
quito W. Gilchrist, Esq, of the Madras 
Med ical Esiah I is hment. 

MOSS, the order Musci of botanists, small 
plants with very delicate tripled roots and a 
simple branched stem. The musci are 
arranged into two tribe.s, viz: the Andreae, 
which comprises the genera Andrtea and 
Acrosclusma and the Bryeae, with the genera 
Bryum, Mnium, Polytrichum arid Sphag¬ 
num. The club-moss, belongs to the order 
Lycopodiacea) with the genera Lycopodium, 
Selaginella.The very fine powder discharg¬ 
ed from the spore cases of lycopodium, 
called vegetable brimstone, is very inflamma¬ 
ble but burns with such rapidity that it does 
not set fire to bodies with which it is in con¬ 
tact. The Iceland ‘ moss is the Cetraria 
Icelandica, and a decoction of it forms, when 
cold, a thick jelly. On the upper Chenab 
a beverage is prepared from the thick rhizo- 
inoid roots, and lower leaves (mingled with 
moss, &c.) of a small herbaceous plant, with 
scabrous leaves. This plant, in Tibetan, is 
called Sbanja.— Hogg Vegetable Kingdom, 
pp. 841-842, Powell Hand Booh. 

MOSTARDA, Pokt. Mustard seed, 

MOSTAZA, Sp. Mustard seed. 

MOSTERD, Dur. Mustard seed. 

MOSUL is a walled city, with eight gates, 
standing on the right bank of the Tigris. It 
contains about 20,000 families, Turks, 
Christians, and Jews, who still carry on 
some-»commerce with Kurdistan, Diarbekr, 
Baghdad, and other provinces, chiefly by 
caravans. On the left bank, both above and 
below Mosul, are the ruins of Nineveh, the 
walls of which city extended about 3,100 
yards along the river, and nearly the same 
distance towards the interior. At about 28 
miles by the river, and 20 miles in direct 
distance south. 12° east, below Nineveh, is 
the celebrated bund, or dyke of solid 
masonry, called Zikr-ul-awaz, or Nimrud, 
which crosses the bed of the river, and at 
seven miles, lower there is a dyke, called 
Zikr Ismail, similar to the former, but in a 
more dilapidated state. Mosul, is the Mes- 
Plyee of Xenophon. Here the Tigris rarely 
exceeds 250 yards, and its population and 
trade have greatly diminished since the time, 
prior to the discovery of the Cape passage, 
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.•wlien it was the thoroughfare for the cava* prising 5 gen. 2. sub-gen. 20 sp. viz. 1 HelH 
vanS) between Europe and India. It former- rura; 8 An thus; 2 Dendromanthus, 1 
ly enjoyed a high reputation for the manufac- ricola; 5Motacilla; 3 Budytes. 
ture whi<ih derives its name from the town MOTAGA, Tam. Erythrina suberosa, 

and is known in France as moussiline and MOTALA, Mae. A tribe of brahmans in 


in English as muslin. At a short distance is 
the mound and village of Nebbi Yunus, in 
which is a mosque which covers the supposed 
tomb of the prophet Jonah .—Euphrates aud 
Tiqrisfi()l.Qhe8ney^p.2\. SeeKurdistan,Tigris. 

MOSUL TAYLI, Tam. See Sand-binding 
plants. 

MOSUMOOSAKEI KEERAY, /Tam. 
Bryonia scabra, 

MOTA, a large town in Godjam in Abys¬ 
sinia., said by Dr. Beke to contain 3,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

MOTACILLA, a genua of birds of the 
family Motacilladaa. In S. India the pretty, 
little, clean-looking, sprightly water wag¬ 
tail,is usually the first and most welcome har¬ 
binger of the coming cold weather, and re¬ 
maining in India abundantly whilst the cold 
season lasts; this and our little piebald friend 
the water wagtail, in its season, and the com¬ 
mon sparrow,at allseasons,but 80 abundant as 
to be overlooked and forgotten, are probably 
all that the European reader, unversed in 
the study of ornithology, will be able to re¬ 
call to mind, as yielding associations of 
home ; the pied wagtails of India ‘Motacilla 
luzoniensis and M. dukliunensis* are specifi¬ 
cally different from those of Europe M. alba 
andM. yarrellii, however similar in appear- 
•ance and habits; but the grey wagtail of 
Britain ‘ Calobates sulphurea’ is identically 
the same in India and Java, and a specimen 
has been seen in a collection from Australia. 
This delicate little bird, so clean and bright 
in its appearance, is of very general diffusion 
over Southern Asia dui’ing the cold season, 
being indeed much commoner than in Britain ; 
an individual of the Motacilla boavula is 
occasionally to be seen. The pied wagtail, 
Motacilla dukhunensis is very plentiful ; it 
is one of the wagtails of India and with the 
Motacilla Inzonensis, another of the pied wag¬ 
tails of India, is specifically different from 
those of Europe. Perhaps,if more was known 
of the general distribution of this species 
and the pied wagtail of Western India ‘ M. 
dukhunensisy’ also the well known European 
bird, the slight differences in plumage would 
scarcely permit us to separate them. The 
great pied wagtail the ^Motacilla maderaspa- 
tana’; is rare. 

The yellow-wagtail lark is the Budytes 
vindis, the feathers on its head are blue- 
gray in spring and summer, Oah Bev, Blyth. 

See Birds. 

MOTACILLIDiE, a family of birds com- 


Guzerat. 

MOTARPAH, Arab. Pees. Hind, a tax 
on trades. ’ 

MOTCHE, TAM.'Dolichos spicatus. 
MOTEA, Hind. Jasmiuum sambac. 
'MOTH, Hind. Pliaseolus aconitifolius. 
MOTHAyCyperus longus ; Crotundus, &o 
MOTHER. 


Am, Walidali Ar. Ai, Mahr 

Mero, Fit, Madar, Pkrs 

Matter, Ger. Amma, Sp. Tam 

Mater, Gr. Lat. Tyer, Tam. 

Ma, Hind. Tilli, Tkl. 


Madre, It. Sp. | Ana, Kino, Wali(le,TuRK. 

The eastern nations deem the term mo¬ 
ther, to be one of the most reverential that 
can be used, towards a woman and the ex¬ 
pressions, big mother, little mother, are ac¬ 
ceptable to all, aged women or spinters. 
Genesis xxiv relates how they blessed Rebe- 
kah, and said unto her. Then art our sister, 
be thou the motl* er of thousands of millions, 
&c. Similar addresses to a daughter when 
she is going from her father’s house to live 
with her husband are very common among 
the hindoos ; such as, ‘ Be thou the mother 
ofa son.’ * Be thou the wife of a king', &o, 

I remember says Colonel Tod, in my 
subaltern days, and wanderings through 
countries then little known, one of my 
Rajpoot soldiers at the well, impatient for 
water, asked a woman for the rope and 
bucket by the uncivil term of rand, meaning 
widow; Myn Rajputni che,” I am a Raj- 
putni,” she replied in the Hava dialect, to 
which tribe she belonged, “ anr Rajpoot ca 
raa cho,” ‘ and the mother of Rajpoots.’ At 
the indignant reply the hands of the bravo 
Kulian were folded, and he asked her for¬ 
giveness by the endearing and respectful 
epithet of “ mother.” It was soon granted, 
and filling his brass vessel, she dismissed 
him with the epithet of “ son,” and a gentle i 
reproof. Kulian was himself a Rajpoot, and 
a bolder lived not, this was in 1807 and in 
1817 he gained his sergeant’s knot, as one of 
the thirty-two firelocks of Col. Tod’s guard, 
who led the attack, and defeated a camp of 
fifteen hundred Pindaries. 

There are few of the lowest Rajpoot chief¬ 
tains, whose daughters are not instructed 
both to read and write; though the customs 
of the country requiring much form in epis¬ 
tolary writing, only the signature is made 
to letters. But their intellect, and know¬ 
ledge of mankind will bo acknowledged:^^ 
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HOTHBR-O’-PEARL. 

,^Jloeyer bas bad to converse with a Rajpoot- 

guardian of her son’s rights.Though exclu¬ 
ded by the Salic law of India from governing, 
iheyare declared to be fit regents during 
minority; and the history of India is filled 
with anecdotes of able and valiant women 
in this capacity.— Tod*8 Rajasthan^ Voh 1. 

pp. 642 . 

MOT A KHABBAL, Hind. Digitaria 
sanguinalis. 

MOTHA, also Hagar-motha, Hind. Cype- 
rus juncifolius. 

MOTHER CLOVES. Eng. Caryophyllus 
aromaticas. 

MOTHER OF CITIES, or Amu-balad, 
a name of Balkh. The river Oxus is known 
as the Amu. 

MOTHER OP HEAVEN, a goddess 
known as Mylitta, Astarte, Aphrodite, Isis, 
Mata and Venus. The eminences consecrated 
to her worship were of a conical or pyramid¬ 
al shape. 

MOTHER OP OPAL. See Opal. 

MOTHER-O’.PEARL. 

Nacre, Eng. I Indung mutigara,M alay. 

Chip, Quj. Hind* Pers. | Sipi, Hind. 

Mother-of-pearl, or Nacre, is the hard> 
silvery, internal layer of several kinds of 
shells, especially oysters, the large varie¬ 
ties of which in the Indian seas secrete this 
Coat of sufficient thickness to render the 
shell an object of commerce. Tlio Conchi- 
fbrous, shell-fish, furnishes the finest pearls 
as well as mother-of-pearl : it is found 
round the coasts of^Ceylon, near Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf, at Cape Comorin, and in some 
of the Archipelagic and Australian seas. The 
dealers in pearl-shells consider the Chinese 
from Manilla to be the best: they are fine, 
large, and very brilliant, with yellow edges. 
Fine large shells of a dead white are supplied 
by Singapore. Common varieties come from 
Bombay and Valparaiso, from the latter 
place with jet black edges. South Sea pearl- 
ehells are common with white edges. The 
beautiful dark green pearl-shells, called ear- 
ehells or sea-ears, are more concave than the 
others, and have small holes round the mar- 
gin; they are the coverings of the Haliotis, 
which ooours in the Californian, South Afri¬ 
can, and East'lndian Seas. In the Indian col¬ 
lection of the Great Exhibition, specimens of 
the finest mother-o’-pearl-shells were shown, 
such as the Melea^ina margaritifera, Halio- 
lis gigas, Haliotis iris, and a large species of 
Turbo, which shells are known in commerce 
as flat-shells, ear-shells, green snail-shells, 
bufllEdb-shells, Bombay shells also furnish 
mother-o’-pcarl. Mr. Banks states that the 
shores of the Sooloo Iidands afford the finest 
shells. The beautiful tints of motheriof-pearl 


MOTHBUS. 

I depend upon its structure; the sutfaoe being 
covered with a multitude of minute grooves 
which decompose the reflected light. It is in 
consequence of this lammellar straotttro 
that mother-o’-pearl-shells admit of being 
split into laminro for the handles of knives, 
for counters, and for inlaying. Splitting, 
however, is liable to spoil the shell, and it is 
therefore avoided ns much as possible. The 
different parts of the shell are selected as 
nearly as possible to suit the required pur¬ 
poses, and the excess of thickness is got rid 
of at the grindstone. Mother-o’-Pearl shell 
is obtained on the Australian Bank. The 
Mother-o’-Pearl shells of theArruIslandsand 
Snlu, sell at £3 2-6perl33| lbs. avoirdupois 
The Mother-of-Pearl from the Red Sea is 
taken to Jerusalem, and there made into 
chaplets, saints’ figures, and crucifixes for 
Christian pilgrims. At Meocah it is worked 
into rosaries for the Haji or pilgrims. In 
Europe and China it is made into buttons, 
in ornamentation of the papier maohe work, 
cabinet and ornamental work, which cause 
a considerable demand for it. Some good 
pearls aro procurable in the Red Sea. 
Mother-o’-Pearl shells and tortoise-shell 
are brought to China from the Archipelago 
and the Islands of the Pacifio, but a large 
part is re-exported in the shape of but¬ 
tons, combs, and other productions of Chinese 
skill. The shells of the pearl oyster are of 
almost as much value as the pearls, the nacre 
of these shells being extensively employed in 
manufactures for useful and ornamental pur¬ 
poses. Other shells however have a large 
nacreous surface: one kind called silver 
lipped is imported to Liverpool; another 
kind called black lipped is brought from 
Manilla and a smaller shell from Panama. 
Coral and Mother-o’-Pearl, although seen in 
India, these and all the inferior gems 
are held in but little esteem by the 
people who value a gem for its intrinsic 
price not for the workman’s skill expended 
in shaping it, in which the chief value of all 
the inferior gems consists,— Ousley's Tra/oelsy 
Vol. i., p. 2II. ChamherB Ed, Joum., June 
1868. Tomlinson Cat Ex. 1862. Bmton*s 
Pilgrimage to Meccahf Vol. I., p. 266. 
Williams. 

MOTHER OP THYME. Thymus ohamee* 
drys. 

MOTHIA THUG. A class of thugs who* 
resided chiefly in Raj pur and IKuajpur nsu- 
ally following the business of weavers^ raid 
to be 80 termed from giving their leaders a 
handful (Mutha) of rupeosYrom each man's 
share, in addition to their own. 

MOTHRUS. Beng. Hind. Les-pau, 
BiJRM, Bombax pentandra, and Bbmbax 
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MOTHS. 

hofcerophylla, are two coramon trees found 
in every part of the Pegu forests which 
ield an astringent gum resin, called in the 
azaars of Bengal mothms, from the abun¬ 
dance of trees affording it, it might become 
an article of some importance.—McCZciiawd. 

MOTHS are winged insects, of the 
class Insecta and order Lepidoptera, and the 
tribe Sphinges. The bettor known species 
of the East Indies are as under ;— 

Tribe, ii. Sphinges. 

Stirps, ii. Larvce elongates. 

Sesia hylas, Linn,, N. and S. India, Dar¬ 
jeeling, Canara, Penang. 

Sataspes infernalis, Westicood, Silhet. 
Macroglossa stellatarum, Linn., China. 

„ corythus, Bolsd., Ladak, Darjee¬ 

ling, Canara, Java. 

„ gilia, Boisd., Java. 

„ gyrans „ N. India. 

„ sitieno „ „ 

„ passalus, Drury, N. and S. India, 
Canara. 

„ divergens, Walher, S. India, 

Canara. 

„ nyctcris, Kollar, N. India. 

„ faro, Cramer, Java. 

Lophnra hyas, Boisd,, Java. 

Stirps iii, Larveo acrocephala?* 

Smerinthus dryas, Boisd., Darjeeling, Java. 

„ dcntatus, Cramer, N. India. 
"Stirps, iv. Larvce amblocephalco. 
Loucophlaobia lineata, Wesltv, N. India, 
Java. 

Basiana cervina, Walker, N. and S. India, 
Madras. 

Ambulyx substrigilus, Westio, S. India, 
Canara, Java. 

Calymnia panopus, Cramer., Java. 
Acherontia styx, Wesho, Dekhan, Madras, 
Penang, Java. 

,, satanas, Boml., Silhet, Java, China. 
Sphinx convolvuli, Linn., Dekhan, Mad¬ 
ras, Penang, Java. 

Macrosila nyctiphanes, Boisd., Silhet. 

„ discistraga, Walker, N. and S. 
India, Madras, Canara, Java. 
Zonilla moipheus, Cramer, N. India, Dek¬ 
han, Ceylon, Canara. 

Stirps V. Larva) ophthalmica3. 

Panacra automedon, Boisd,, Silhet. 

„ scapularis, Horsf., Java. 

„ nigil, Guerin, Ceylon. 

busiris, Boisd., Silhet, S. India, 
Canara. 

Philampelus anceus, Cmmer, Penang, Java. 
„ sericeng,TFaZA;er,Silhet,Darjeeling. 
„ naga, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Darapsa hypothous, Cramer, Java. 
Daphnis nerii, Li7in», N. India, Dokhan, 
Madras. 


MOULULA. 

Porgesa aoteus, Cramer, N. India, Java, 
castor, Boisd., Darjeeling. 

Elibia dolichus, Westwa/rd, N. India, 
Silhet. 

Deilephila lathyrus, Boisd*, N. India. 

„ livomica, Esper,, 1^. W. India, 
Landour. 

Chrorocampa colerio, Linn,, N. India, 
Java. 

„ alec to, Linn., N. India, Darjeeling, 
Java. 

„ Buffusa, Walker, China, Borneo. 

„ pallicosfca, Boisd., Silhet. 

„ thyelia, Linn., N. India, Canara, 
Java, China. 

„ lineosa, Walker, Darjeeling. 

„ iiessns, Drury, Java. 

„ clotho, Drury, Java, China. 

„ lucasi, Boisd., Canara, S. India, 
Java. 

„ lycetns, Cramer., N. India. 

„ oldenlandice, Fair., Java. 

„ bisccfa, Horsf., N. India, Java, 
Ilorsfield and Moore* 

MOTI. Hind. A pearl, 

MOTIGA— ? Jasminum sambac. 

MOTI LANE. Hind. Caroxylon feBtldum* 

MOTIR. See Keffing Islands. 

MO-TOUNG. See India, 

MOTSJ also Gome, also Ko, Jap. Rice. 

MOTU, Tam. Tkd. Pearls. 

MOU-ALOO. Beno. Yam, Dioscorea 
aculeata 

MOUASIM, alias Bahadur Shah, tho son 
and successor of Auruugazeb. His tomb is 
near that of the blind old emperor Shah 
Alum, from whom tho Honorable Company 
got their Dowanee grant. Mouaaim was the 
most learned, most pious and most amiable, 
of tho crowned descendants of the great 
Akbar. Travels of Hind., Vol. II., p. 182. 

MOUAT, Frederic John, a Medical Officer, 
of the Bengal Army, to which ho was ap¬ 
pointed in 1839. Ho published a paper on 
the Nosological arrangements of the Bengal 
Medical Returns; au Atlas of Anatomy ^ 
in Folio with descriptive letter press in Hin¬ 
dustani and English, contributed articles to 
tho Calcutta, and British and Foreign Medi¬ 
cal Reviews, author of Rough Notes of a trip 
to Rounion being a brief description of a 1»nr 
in Ceylon, tho Mauritius, and Reunion in 
search of health. Author of account of the 
Andamans. 

MOUOHES D^ESPANGE, Fr. Canthaj^ 
ris vesicatoria. Latreille* 

MODLA, Beno. Hind. Cassia latifoUa. 

MOUL-BLAVOO. Salmalia malabaricp^' 

MOULEUX. Seo Columbidje. v' ^ 

MOULULA. Xanthoxylon rhetsa. 
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MOUNG-M-RL 

MOULINSIA RUBIGNOSA, G. Don. 
BTn of Sapindufl rnbiginosus. Roxh. 

» i MOULLEE-QODI, Tam. Loniccra les- 
oienaulfcii. 

MOULMBJEN TOWN, ia L. 16® 30* N. 
and Long 97 ® 38* E. is builfc on the left; bank 
of the Moulmein river immediately below 
the function of the Gyne and the Ataran. 
The native race of Pega, Moulmoiu, Amherst 
andMartiiban is the Mou whom the Burmese 
call Talieug, their Siamese appellation being 
Ming-Mon. Part of the Mon population 
dwell on the Delta of the Ira wadi, and 
the same names Mon or Talieng are given 
to the vernacular language of Pegu. The 
alphabet, like that of the T’hay and Bur¬ 
mese, is of Indian origin, being essentially 
that of the Pali form of speech, and like all 
alphabets of this kind, it embodies a bud- 
dhist literature. Tho Mon language is quite 
unintelligible to a Burmese or Siamese. 
The population of Moulmein Town, in 1862 


was 65,040. 

Europeans! 2,364 iBengal, 6,503 

Burmese & Arraka- Mahomedans of Bur- 
nese, 12,000 mah, 2,848 

Talaing, 20,110 Other races, 2,602 

Karen, 59 Shan, 2,556 

Kyeng, 7 Jews, 41 

Chinese, 2,244 Parsec, 5 

Madras Natives, 16,2 94 


Of those 43,750 were above 15 years of 
age and 16,290 under. Of those under 15 
years of age, 8,366 were boys and 7,924 girls, 
The rain fall in thelt years 1850 to 1862, 
was as under, 



Laiham's ’Ethnology, 

MOULOUJ^iSSE. See Colurabida?^ 
MOUMIANI, Sec Mommai. 
MOUT-HA-MA. A tree in Amherst, 
with a tine-grained, compact, red wood, but 
liable to split; it would answer for hand¬ 
spikes. It resembles Myrtus pimenta. Bark 
nsod for blue dye .—Captain Dance, 

MOUNEE, Sans. He who subjects bim- 
Bclf to voluntary silence. 

MOUNG, Hind. Phaseolus roxburghii. 
MOUNG, Borm. A town. 

^ MOUNG-KHUNG: the Ka-du auo scat- 
over the country between Kyuu-dung 
^and Moang-Kung, a space of nearly two de¬ 
grees. They are said to be a race of different 
grigin fix>m the Barmans. See India. 
MOUNQ-M-RT, See India. Burmah. 


MOUNTAINS. 

MOUNG-NGYEEN, Bcjrm. Sinapis 
dichotoma. 

MOUNT-ABOO, See Aboo, Hindu, Moun¬ 
tains ; Sanatoria. 

MOUNT iETNA. See Tree. 
MOUNTAINS. 


Jabl} Gabl, Ar. Koh, Pers. 

Mont; Montagne, Fr. Roh, Pushtu. 

Berg, Ger. Monte; Montana, Sp. 

Pahar, Hind. Droog, Tam. Tel, 

Monte; Montagna, It. Rig, Tib. 

Mons, Lat. Dagh, Turk. 


In Southern India,the highest peak, Doda- 
betta (8,460 feet), is situated in the Nilgiris. 

Of tho peaks in the central parts of Cey¬ 
lon, the Peduru talla Galle reaches about the 
same height, rising up to 8,305 feet; the 
well-known Samanala, or Sripada (Adam’s 
Peak), attaining 7,385 feet. 

In the mountain chains of Central India, 
in tho Vindliya and Aravalli ranges, the 
peaks are considerably lower, Abu being 
3,850 feet, and Rajniirgarb, 3,753 feet. 

The Kalsubai, the highest peak of the 
Dekhan, attains only 5,400 feet. 

In the Himalaya, Gaurisankar or Mount 
Everest (29,002 feet), is the highest peak iu 
the world yet discovered; it is 6,000 feet 
higher than tho dominating peak of the 
Andes, and 13,220 feet above the most ele¬ 
vated parts of the Alps. 

The highest peaks of the Karakorum are • 
the Dapsang (28,278 feet), tho Diamer 
(26,629 feet), and Masheribrum (25,626 
feet). 

Table of the principal peaks, 

A.—In India, 



1.—Nilgiris. 


Dodabetta.... 

..Feet 8,040 

Kundamoya... 

.Foet.7,816 

Bevoibetta,.. 

.8,488 

Tarnbarbotta. 

.7,293 

Makurti. 


Kokabotta.... 

.7,267 

Daversolabetta.8,380 

Urbefcta. 


Kuada.. 


Daverbotta..,. 



2.—C 

hylon. 


Pedum talla Galle..8,305 1 

1 Samanala, or 

7,385 

Kirigalpotta. 

.7,810 

■ Adam's peak. 

Totapclla.., 


Narmina Kali. 

.6,760 


3. — Central India, 


Parisnath. 


ICalsubal. 


Abu.. 

.3,850 

Dhorup. 

...... .4,745 

Rajmirsarh... 


Varada. 


Bubul. 

. 3.3.53 

Torna . 

.4,619 


4,—*DeJchan, 


Pntta.. 


Aanda. 


Ikhara.. 

.4,482 

Moudvi. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


MOUNTAINS. 


B. — In the 'Himalaija, 


Gaurisankar, Feet. 29,002 


Kanehir)jiaga.......28,150 

Sihsur.27,799 

Dhavalagiri.26,826 

Yassa..26,680 

Jibjibia.26,306 


Barathor ... Foet. 26,069 


Yangma...26,000 

Nauda Devi. 25,749 

Ibi Gatnin .. ..26,550 

Naray ani.....25,456 

Jaaou.25,304 


C.—In the Koralcorum^ 

Dapsang. 28,278 I Mosheribrum..25,626 

Diamer .26,629 \ 


S' — Points^ * 


Feet. 

Himalaya Club House 

...6,849 

Gamers Back.7,113 


Mule Shed.6,562 

Milner’s Cottage.6,611 

Newland’s House. . .6,863 

Cocley Hall....6,506 

Camville.6,288 


Feet. 

Massuri Seminary. ..6,3^0 
„ Bazaar....^..6,719 

„ Church.7,369 

Landour Olmroh.7,869 

„ Bazaar .. .,.6,808 
„ Hospital (cbimr 
iiey)...7,511 

Mallingarh.6,9^6 

Woodstock.6,877 


D.— III the Kuenluen, 

the peaks seem not to exceed 22,000 feet. 
Ill the Himalaya, tlie lowest height at 
which snow has fallen in winter is about 
2,500 feet; but such cases are extremely rare, 
having occurred in Kamaon and Garhwal 
only twice (in 1817 and 1847),*sinco the 
British took possession of the country. At 
an elevation of 5,000 feet scarcely one year in 
ten passes by without snow-fall; but at this 
height the snow disappears after a few days, 
and sometimes even hours. “ It snows, but 
one does not see it,” said the natives of 
Kathmandu (4,354 feet) meaning, that 
the rare nightly snow-falls are melted away 
by the earliest rays of the sun : G,000 feet 
may be assigned as the limit where snow 
regularly falls in winter with a probability 
of remaining some time upon tlie ground. 

In Western Tibet and in the Korakorum 
the general elevation of the country is so 
great even in its lowest regions, that no part 
lies below tlie limit of hibernal snow-fall. 

In the Kuenluoii, even on its southern 
slope a greater amount of snow is precipitat¬ 
ed than on the northern side of the Kara¬ 
korum, while its Turkistan (northern) slopes 
differ still more from the Korakorum in this 
respect. 

The values obtnined for the height of the 
snow lino on the three mountain chains of 
High Asia are: 


а. —Himalaya. 

Southern (Indian) slopes.Feet. 16,200 

Norcheni (Tibetan) slopes.17,400 

б. —Karakorum. 

Southern (Tibetan) slopes.19,400 


Northern (along the Turkistani pleateau). 18,600 
c» —Knenluen. 

Southern (facing mountainous ramifica¬ 
tions) ,.. 15,800 

Northern (facing the Turkistani plain)... 15,100 
The following mountains and points in 
the environs of Massuri were determined 
by the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, under General Sir Andrew Waugh, 


A,— Mouniaine. 


HiaLipam.Feet. 7,109 

Edge Hill..7,070 

Green Mount..7,002 

Saltpa.. .7,602 


Eagle’s Nest.. .Feet.7,041 


Bellevue...7,125 

Waverley.7,067 


Other heights in the Himalaya, 


Kimchinjinga.,, I 

...28,176 

Jumroo. 

...25,311 

Kubroo.. 

...24,004 

Pundeem. 

...22,015 

Nursing. 

...19,139 

Singoleclah. 

...12,329 

Tendon. 

.. 8,662 

Tongloo. 

...10,079 

Darjeeling. 

... 7,165 

Julia Pahar. 

... 7,452 


Kockville. 7,184 

Birch Hill. 6^80 

Tho Superintend¬ 
ent’s house... 6,966 

Lehong. 6,039 

Scnchal. 8,606 

Ptuikabarry (ap¬ 
proximate)... 4,600 
Kursion do. ... 4,60O 
Senadah do. 9,000 


Lat. 

Summit on the loft bank of 

the Indus, in Rupahu ...33 ®20* 
Summit on frontier of Rup- 
shu and Spiti, about ...33 ® 
Limit of perpetual snow in 

Northern Spiti, ... 33 ® 30’ 

Highest summit ascended 
by Gerard on eastern 
frontier of Spiti, ...33® 51’ 

Mountain rising north of 
Lake Chamorcri .. .33 ® 

Diarinul or Nanga Parbut 
mountain, north of Kash¬ 
mir ...35 ® lO" 

Summit of range between 
tho basins of tho Beas 
and Sutlej ...31® 40’ 

Laclia range, between La- 
houl and Rupslm ...32®4C' 

Bara Lacha, or Para Lassa 
Pass, over Lacha range, 
about same lat. and long. 

as last . 

Skora, a summit in Kouon- 
luD or Moo/. Taiigh, north 
of Bui bistan, about ... 35 ® 30’ 

Source of Surajbaga,branch 

of the Chenab ...33 ® 12’ 

Pass in the mountains north 
ofLe ...34® 15* 

Table-land of Rupshu ,.33® 

Pass in Bukistan, between 

Iskardo and Astor ...35 ® 14* 

Kaloe Debee Pass, between 
Tandi and Chamba ...32 ®38* 

Boorjee Pass, about . .35 ® 
Tbogjioheumo Lake in Rup- 

Bhu ...33® 18* 

Chamoreri Lake,in Rupshu 32 ® 45* 
Tzakala, in Ladakh ...33 ® 20’ 

Ritatika, or Rotung Pass.. .32 ® 36’ 
Source of the Beas ...32 ® 34* 

Deotush, elevated desert 
between Kashmir and Is¬ 
kardo; ...34® 30* 

Chad Ghant, in Kooloo, be¬ 
tween the basins of the 
Beas and Sutlej ...31 ® 50* 


Long. Feet. 
78 ® 27,000 

78® 30* 24,000 
78® 40* 22,000 

78® 40* 20,400 
78 ® 20,000 

74® 20* 19,000 

77® 20* 18,000 
77® 20’ 17,000 

16,600 

76® 16,2(W 

77® 22* 16,200 

77® 20* 16,000 
78 o 16,000 

75 ® 15,822 

76® 24* 15,706 
75® 16,600 

77® 50* 15,500 
78® 20’ 15,000 
78® 45* 15.0Q0 
77® 11* 13,360 
77® 10* 13,200 
.'y 

. fti, 

67® U,10p 

77® 10* 10,170 


SCO 
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MOUNTAINS. 

• * Lat. Long. f'eet. 

Koksiir, in Laboul .. 32 ® 37* 77 ^ 10’ 10,053 

Le ..aid'll’ 77® 14’ 10.000 

Tandi, in Lahoul ...32® 42’ 76® 57’ 10.000 

Mount over Acho Hamlet, 
and confliieuoe of Hasora 

and Indus .. 35 ® 18* 74 ® 25’ 9,000 

Chuarhoo,in tba north-east 

of the Punjaub ...32 ® 17* 75 ® 46’ 8,041 

Pass over the Eatan Panjal 
on the route from Lahore 

to Kashmir ...33 ® 30* 74®1G’ 7,3.50 

Garys valley north-east of 

Kashmir . 31® 33’ 74® 36’ 7,200 

Gau Ghautee in Kooloo ...31° 35’ 77® 30’ 7,093 

Purwamur, in the north¬ 
east of the Punjaub ...32 ° 30’ 76 ® 30’ 7,015 

Hyderabarl, on the route 

from Punch to Baranjultt 34 ® 4* 73® 54’ 6,491* 

Iskardo, capital of Bnlti . 35 ® 10’ 75® 27’ 6,300 

Thaua, on the route from 
Lahore to Kashmir by 

the Pir Panjal Pass ...S3 ® 20’ 75 ® 28’ 5,000 

Burdrawar, in the Northern 
Punjab between the Che- 

nab and Eavee ... 32 ® 54’ 75 ® 28’ 5,000 

Town of Punch ...33 ® 52’ 73 ® 52’ 3,288 

Htigiit aboro Nekki, about.33 ® 18* 73 ® 30’ 3,270 

Village of Nekki ...33 ® 16’ 78® 28’ 3,436’ 

Bed of Sutlego, at Rampoor33 ® 26’ 77 ® 38’ 3,260 

Chnmba ..32® 22’ 7*5® 56’ 3,015 

Raja war ...33®1.S’ 74® 14’ 2,800 

Highest summit of Salt 

rauge ....32® 10’ 72® 30* 2,150 


Nurpur 

...32® 11’ 

75® 40’ 

3,924 

Village of Tobeur 

.. 32 ® 36’ 

72 ® 40’ 

1,663 

Nar 

...3.3® 14’ 

73 ® 25’ 

1,624 

Jaihim 

. . .33® 2’ 

73 ® 36’ 

1,620 

Puthankot, In ilio Nor¬ 
thern Pniijanb, at tho 
base of tho lowest range 
of the Hiimdaya ... 32 ® 13’ 

75 ® 20’ 

1,025 

Bed of the Indus at Attok 33 ® 54’ 

72® 18’ 

1,000 

Amritair 

...31 ®42’ 

74 ® 17’ 

900 

Lahore 

. .31 ® 63’ 

74® 14’ 

900 

Confluonoe of the 
and Punjuad 

Indus 

...28® 55’ 

70 ® 28’ 

220 


Central Asia is a term nsed diirorently 
by geographers, ethnologists, and poli- 
tician.s, but is usually applied to the region 
intervening between Ru.S8ia in Asia, .and Bri¬ 
tish India, and lying to the west of Chinese 
Tartary. Its western boundary is the Cas¬ 
pian Sea and the river Ural. On the east, 
is the lofr.y table-land of the Bolor <tlie 
znountains which form the western boundary 
of Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria), and 
the river Irtisoh ; and the northern boundary 
is western Siberia, and it has Afghanistan on 
the south east; on the eastern side of Central 
Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by the great 
rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus. The 
■whole country of Central Asia between India 
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and Tartary is one broad mountain range, 
the PI ini a I ay a forming the southern crest, 
and the Knen-luen the northern. The in- 
terior has some lovely valleys like Kashmir, 
but it is more usually broken into rocky ra¬ 
vines, through which the affluents of the 
Indus force their way towards the plains; or 
else stretches away in tho.se vast treeless up¬ 
lands, which are one of the chief character¬ 
istics of the range through its whole extent. 
The ascent from Yarkand and Kashgai’, 
westward to the table-land of Pamir, is al¬ 
most imperceptible: and when that lofty 
position is gained, where the average eleva¬ 
tion is probably as much as 15,000 feet above 
the sea, a vast open plain is seen, which 
stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes in 
one dii ection, across the head streams of the 
Oxus, to the top of the Kashgar or Chitral 
Valley in another. This plateau may bo 
700 or 800 miles in extent. It is studded 
throughout with lakes, and from it descend 
four great river systems. The Narym, which 
is the main stream of the Jaxartes, runs 
through a long, luxuriant valley, between 
the culminating ridge and outer range of 
the Thiaii Shan, and drains all the northern 
range of the plateau. The Oxus, risjpg in 
the Sari Kul or Yellow lake of Pamir, at 
least oOO miles to the south of the Jaxartes, 
receives from its right bank a multitude of 
small streams, which run to the south 
through rugged valleys, on the south-western 
! face of the Pamir uplands. The western 
face of Pamir between the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus, is far more precipitous than the east¬ 
ern. Ridges run out as far as Samarcand 
and Karshi and the strCiams from the upland 
which twine amongst these ridges form the 
Zarafshan and Karshi part of the water 
system of the Oxus, though before they 
reach that river they are entirely consumed 
in irrigation. 

The Knen-hteny mountain chain, as seen from 
Sum gal in Turkestan is in lat. 86 ® 8* N., 
and long, 78 5’ E., and 13, 215 feet above 

the sea. The Kuen-Luen is the northern 
cre.st of the great range which bound&f the 
high table-land of Thibet. This range is the 
true water shed between India and Central 
Asia, the Indus absorbing all the streams 
which flow from the southern slopes of the 
range, while the northern rivers which form 
the Kara Kush force their way through or 
round the outer barrier of the Kuen-Luen, 
and wend northward to the Gobi or Sandy 
desert. In the Kuen-Luefl, all passes above 
15,000 feet, are closed in winter by the heavy 
snow-fall. The following are the principal 
passes in India and the world; 
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1.— Delchan, 2.— Malva. 


Bapdeo 

Feet..,.3,499 ] 

1 Malsej Feet... 

.2,062 

Kairuj 

...3,019 

ITal 

.1,912 

Par 

...2,698 

j Bhor 

.1,798 

Nagoherri 

...2,645 1 

Pendera 

.3,498 

Navi 

...2,617 1 

Silva ... 

.1,928 

Salpi 

.. .2,478 1 

1 Maud la 

.1,626 

Pochama 

..2,446 

1 Poppera 

.1,560 

Nana 

.. 2,429 1 

Gumba 

.1,553 

Jam 

...2,328 1 

1 Singrampur 

.1,437 

3.— 

Carnatk Nil 

pris and Geylofi. 


Sigur 

...7,204 1 

1 Kodur 

.2,403 

Sispara 

...6,742 1 

1 Gautvarpilli -v 

.2,.370 

Rar.gboddo 

...6,589 1 

1 Kisnaglicrri 

.2,1.')! 

4 .—In the crest of the Himalaya from Sikhim 
to Kishtvar. 


Ibi Gamia .. .2©.459 I Lipu ... 17,f?7o 

Donkia , ...18,488 Uta Dhura ...17,027 

Janti ' ...18,529 Birmkauta ...17,615 

Parang ...18,500 Kfuugar ...17,331 

Mana ...18,406 Niti ...16,814 

Nelong ...18,312 Vallanchun ...16,766 

Kiobrang ...18,3(3 Puling ...16,726 

Umasi^ ...18,123 Slunk a La ...16,684 

Langpia ...17,750 Bara Lacha ...16,186 

Mayang . .17,700 

5, —In the crest of the Kara Kornm from Long. 

E. Gr. 76 o to 79 ^ 30’ 

Mustagh ...19,019 I Kara Korum ...18,345 

Chaug-chen-mo ...18,800 | 

6. —In the crest of the Kouen-lnn from Long' 

E. Or. 78 ® fo 80 ® . 

Elchi ...17,379 | Yurungkaali ...16,620 

7. —In the Andes. 

Alto de Toledo ...15,590 I AsKuay ...15,626 

Laguniilas ...15,590 | 

8. —In the Alps. 

St. Theodnlo ...11,001 I Old Weissthor (a) 11,871 
New Weissthor (a) 12,136 | 

(a) These two passes cannot be used for practical 
purposes. 

It has often been observed that the Koh.i- 
Kush offers a plausible etymology for the 
Caucasus of the classical writers. It is sup¬ 
posed by Ritter and Wilford to be the 
mount mentioned by Pliny under the name 
of Graucasas, but slightly deviating from 
the Sanscrit Gravakasas meaning shining 
rock. The only known route across tli© 
Hindoo Koosh range, fit for artillery or 
wheel carriages, is the JIamian pass. 

The heights of the following localities 
have been ascertained as under; 

Aksae Chin. Feot.16,620 Tsomoriri... Feet.15,130 

Tso Gyagar..15,693 Nima Kar.15.100 

,, Kar or Khauri Hanle. 14 goo 

Talau. ] 5,684 Tso Gam.14,580 

HuroTso.15,617 „ Rul.14,400 

KiukKiol.15,460 „ Mitleal.14,167 

Mansaraur, or To ‘ Upper Tsomogna- ^ 

Mapau...:.«15,250 lari.14,050 

t Bakus Tal, or Tso Lower Tsomogua* 

Lanag .,,,15,250 lari..,.. ...I4,0loi 


I The Thian-shan mountain chain has tlivPff! 
characteristic divisions, from the meridian 
of Kucha 82 ^ 48 E, to its intersection with 
the Bolor. To the East, from the transverse 
course of.the Aksu to Kucha, the celestial 
mountains rise in a towering ridge, covered 
with perpetual suows, which feed enormous 
glaciers, and are therefore called the Muzart 
or Icy mountains. There is only one pass 
through the Muzarfc mountains, which is 
called by the Chinese the pass of Glaciers 
and by Hurabodfc “ Djeparle,” Through 
this pass I hero is a road leading from 
Kuidja, 45 54’ N., 80 ® 68* E. to Aksu. 

The Bolor mountains, otlierwise called 
Alai by the Andijans, are precipitous and 
iuac(*essible on their western face, and form 
on rhe east a high, cold plateau, visited only 
in the summer by tlie Kii gliiz. There is 
only one caravan road over the Bolor, which 
passes through Badakshan. This Badak- 
shan road is said to bo very fatiguing, and, 
at best is not practicable on horseback. 
The road through Badakshan to Yarkand 
leads to Khulum, thence to Bokhara, Balkh, 
and Cabul ;caravans requiring sixty-five days 
to reach Bokhara by this route. 

The Pamir is intersected by roads well- 
trodden by the Kirghiz ; all of which lead 
to tlio khanate of Kokan, or to Karategin. 

Over the Kmn-Lun one pass is known, - 
that of Kara-Kornm, by which Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan communicates with Thibet and India. 

Eastern Turkestan is enclosed by moun¬ 
tains on three sides : by the Thian-shau on 
the Nor I hern, the Bolor on the Western and 
j Kuon-Iiuu oil the Southern. These mount¬ 
ains belong to the highest ranges of Central 
Asia, and form the natural limits of the 
western portion of the Chinese Empire. 
The actual boundary, however, runs along 
the lino of pickets stretching through the 
outlying lower ranges on the Cliiuese side, 
beyond this frontier the terribory is occupied 
by roaming Kirghiz, wlio recognize the 
authority of the Koldian khan. To the 
eastward, Eastern Turkestan is bounded by 
the uninhabited sandy deserts of the Makbai 
and Kamnl Gobi. It occupies consequently 
a plain between 36® and 43® North 
latitude, and 70 ® and 90 ® East longi¬ 
tude, from the meridian of Paris. Eastern 
Turkestan occupies the centre of the 
table-land of Eastern Asia; but Humr 
boldt, guided by the vegetable productions 
of these parts, concludes that the plain of 
Little Bokhara cannot have an absolute ele* 
vation of more than 1,200 feet, aud calls it 
the Tarym depression after the river Tatyin- 
gol (otherwise Ergol), whose basin occupii^ 
the whole plain of Eastern Turkestan. Lvi^le 
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Bokhara does, in fact, present the appearance 
pf a groat depressed valley,, resembling, in 
physical features, an open plain; and this 
general view” receives confirmation from a 
consideration of the coarse of the river 
Ergol, whose bod slopes very gradually to 
the eastwards.' The interior of this country 
is a sandy desert, the peculiar features of 
which first become visible in the eastern 
slopes of an undulating range of hills, of 
no great width, between Yanyshahr and 
Yarkand. From this region it gradually 
widens as it runs to the eastward, where 
it forma the vast Gobi, devoid of all 
vegetation, though interspersed with 
reservoirs of brackish water, and where 
the sand is heaped in such lofty ridges that 
the inhabifants give them the name of 
Gag” (mountain). If we are to credit | 
native writers, this sand is subject to the , 
same phonomena of drifting and regular 
locomotion as the famed moving desei t of 
Africa, and occasionally bniies whole cities. 
The parts that lie at the foot of the mount¬ 
ains have a clayey soil, strewed with small 
stones, and in some places impregnated with 
salt. The numerous rivers running from the 
ineighbouring hills afford means for the arti¬ 
ficial irrigation of the earth, which would 
otherwise yield but scanty and poor vegeta¬ 
tion, owing to the extreme dryness of the 
feir; and, at best, there are but a few well- 
watered parts that form fertile oases. These 
cultivated and peopled patches form a ring 
round the base of the Thianshan, Bolor, and 
Knen-luii. The water system of the river 
Tarym, with its tributaries, relieves the inte- 
icioT of this desert, by a narrow strip of fer- 
'tile land along the various river courses, 
where the fertility of the soil admits of a 
rude s 3 ^stom of cultivation. 

Jullnndhiir. The higher portion of the 
Jullundhur is a tract abounding in mineral 
Wells of all descriptions, where the icy 
stream of the Parbutti, close to the 
boiling fountain of Munneekarn, which 
rises in a jet at an elevation of 5,587 
feet could furnish Russian baths, if 
they were desired, and where the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of a chalybeate is not to 
be forgotten : where some are reported to 
contain Iodine or Bromine (the asserted 
presence of less than J of a grain of bromide 
•of potass, with the merest trace of iodine, 
in 16 ounces of the water, was the making 
df the saline of Kreutznacli), and where 
some must possess the advantage of an al- 
tnost European climate. In this district 
also and on the banks of the Boas, is Bishiht, 
at an elevation of 6,681 foot, with an ample 
tbemal sulpfanrottcd source. 
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BeliiMstan, The mountainous table-laud 
of Beluchistan extends from Gape Monze, iu 
the south to the Afghan mountains north 
of Quetta, or from 25 ® to 30 ® 40’ N. 
latitude, and is consequently about 340 miles 
in letjgth. The great central mountain 
range or table land, running north and 
south, comprises the provinces of Sara- 
wan, Jhalawan, and Lus. The Brahui 
appear to have been a nation of Tartar 
mountaineers, who settled, at a very early 
period in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived an atubulatory life in 
khel^, or societies, headed and governed by 
their own chiefs and laws, for many centuri¬ 
es ; and at length they became incorporated, 
and obtained their present footing at Kelat 
and throughont Beluchistan. It is impossi¬ 
ble to form more tlian a supposition what 
was the nature of the region from which 
they emigrated, but their pursuits and way 
of domestic life afford the strongest reason for 
believing that thev were originally moun¬ 
taineers ; and some amongst them affirm that 
the very name demonstrates this by its sig¬ 
nification being a compound of an affix boan 
and rob, a word said to mean a bill in the 
dialect still spoken in some parts of Tibet; 
such reasoning, however, is not entitled to 
any great dependence, though supported by 
the collateral evidence of the Beloochees, 
being called in one quarter of the country 
Nharui, which, if we admit the former de¬ 
rivation, means “low landers,” i. e. literally 
not hill-men, a name they receive from the 
Brahui when they came amongst them, 
and evinced a prefcronce for the champagne 
districts, low villages, and plains. The 
Brahui imagine themselves the aborigines 
of the country. 

Continental Indian its primary divisions 
are four:—Hindostan, in the widest 
sense of that term, including the whole 
Western Peninsula and the Gangetio 
plain to the base of the Himalaya. 2. 
The Himalaya, a mountain chain which 
rises abruptly from the Gangetio plain, 
and is connected with a still loftier mountain 
mass (of Tibet) to the north, and beyond 
India. 3. Eastern India, India ultra Gan¬ 
ges, including the kingdom of Ava and the 
Eastern orMalayan Peninsula. 4 . Afghanistan. 
These divisions are marked out by great 
moan lain barriers and by the ocean. The 
Himalaya mountains on the north are no¬ 
where under 15,000 feet, usually exceeding 
17,000 and 18,000 feet and rise in isolated 
peaks or groups of peaks from 21,000 to 28,000 
feet. The name in Sansdrit, signifios the 
abode of snow, or home of snow and i» 
sometimes written “ Himmaleh” coufortnably 
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fo the protniTiciation. To the Greeks nnd fains were known to the Greeks as the Vin- 
Roinans, part of the Himalaya was known dian: they separate the Ganges and its tri- 
as the Imaup, and Pliny, (Hist. Nat. VI. 17) butaries from the Mahanuddy, etc. which 
was aware of the signification of the name flow sonth-east to the Bay of Bengal, as 
for he says Imans, incolamm lingua nivorum also from the Tapti and Narbada, which 
significans. flow west to the Arabian Sea. 

The direction of the Himalaya range The Siwalilc is a sub Himalayan range of 
is not parallel to the equator, the western the later or tertiary formation. What is 
extremity being the most northern. Its strictly called the Siwalik, extends in a north 
height is nowhere below 15,000 feet, western direction from the right bank of the 
usually exceeding 17,000—18,000, and G.anges, and runs pamllel to the Himalayan 
rising i^) isolated peaks, or groups of peaks, range, forming the boundary of the Doab 
to from 20,000 to 28,000. The mountain between the Ganges and Jumna; beyond 
mass of Asia,. sinks to the westward of this, it skirts the Ambala and Ludhiana dis- 
Afghanistan, rising again only in isolated tricts, and comes to its termination in the 
peaks; and hence the Himalaya is rather Hashyarpur district. Though this portion 
ideally than really connected with the alone receives the name oi Siwalik, Dr. 
mountains south of the Caspian, and so Royle observes that hills of a precisely similar 
with the Caucasian Alps on the one hand, nature can be traced all along below the Hi- 
and those of Asia Minor on the other. The malayn from the Sutlej, as far as the foot 
Afghan mountains form a meridional chain of the Sikkim hills r and it is not difficult to 
from the western extremity of the Hi- conceive a continuation of them more or less 
malaya, descending parallel to the Indus, unbroken, and of greater or less elevation, 
with a gradually decreasing elevation, from along the whole southern frontier of the Hi- 
above 1.5,000 feet, to the level of the sea, at malayan system, a distance of nearly 800 
the Arabian Gulf. The Ava and Malayan miles. At Hard war, the Siwalik hills form 
mountains form a chain parallel to these the gorge at which the Ganges issues into 
which is given off from the snow-clad moun- the plains of Hindustan. The breadth of 
tains of East Tibet, and though rapidly this range is at its widest part about ten 
diminishing in elevation, is continued un- miles when it approaches tlie Sutlej river, 
interruptedly almost to the Equator. In and towards its termination beyond that 
the Peninsula of British India the Western river, the range assumes the form of little 
Ghats extend from Cape Comorin to the more than sandhills. The highest part of 
Tapti river. The Vindhya chain crosses the range is about Hardwar, and to the 
the centre of Hindostan from the Gulf of south of Garhwal, beyond Sirmur, some of 
Cambay to the Ganges. The Aravali moun- the peaks are as high as 3,000 or 3,500 feet 
tains, extending from Hansi and Delhi to . above the sea level. The range is of tertiary 
Gujerat. The Peninsular chain forms a formation all alluvial, and in many places 
continuous watershed, throughout its consisting of beds of gravel and rolled stones, 
length of upwards of nine hundred miles, fragments of the older formations of the Hi- 
scarcely deviating from a straight line, malayan range above, consisting of granites, 
which is parallel and close to the west coast limestone, clay-slate, gneiss, mica-schists, 
of the Peninsula, aud perpendicular to the &c, Besides these there are beds of loose 
direction of the monsoons. This chain grained sandstone, with much mica interpos- 
divides the Peninsula of India unequally ing, there are also beds of calcareous com* 
into two portions, marked by different cli- glomerate and subordinate beds of clay, 
mates, a narrow western one, including the The clay and sand beds of these ranges 
provinces of Malabar and the Concan ; and are fossiliferous : shells of the tertiary meio- 
a broad eastern one traversed consequently cene period abound, but the chief character- 
by all the great rivers, and including the istic fossils are the remains of gigantic mam- 
Oamatic, Mysore, and the Dekhan. malia, among which may be mentioned the 

The Vindhya chain, consists of two parallel Sivatborium, a huge creature somewhat simi- 
ranges, connected towards their centres, lar to the “tapir” of modern days. The 
where the table-land of Umarkantak is; name Siwalik is derived from the hinda 
said to attain an elevation of 4,500 feet; i divinity Siva. Dr. Falconer, on his first 
elsewhere they are separated by the great visit to the Siwalik hills, inferred that they 
rivers Son and Narbada, which rise together^ were ’ of a tertiary age, and analogous to 
and flow in opposite directions. The more the Molasse of Switzerland. Thirty ye&ta 
southern of these ranges is probably always of subsequent research by other geologists 
the higher of the two, but it appears seldom has not altered that determination, altl^c^h 
to exceed 3000 Teet. • The Vm^ya moun- our exact knowledge of the formatioil 
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been greatly extended. The researches thus mountains as a single chain parallel to tho 
begun were followed about the end of 1834, plains of India. Jacquomont also arrived at 
by the discovery by Lieutenants Baker and the same conclusion, as will be seen from tho 
Durand, of the great fossiliferons deposit of following extract from his journal:—“ Le 
the Siwalik, near the valley of Markanda, langage de la geographie descriptive est theo- 
westward of the Jumna, and below Nahun. rique ; c’est une grande faute si les theories 
North West Himalaya/ Between the river qu* il rappelle sans cease sont denuees de 
Indns and the plains of North West India fonderaent. Ainsi Ton dit que le Setludje 
is interposed a mountain tract which has coupe la chaine centrale de V Himalaya, 
a breadth of about 150 miles in linear que sa valleo est creusee au travers, etc. etc., 
distance. One chain foiuns the line of separa- et T on donne a penser par la que cette 
tion between the waters of the Indus and those chaine auparavant etait continue et que c’eat 
of the Chenab and Jelum. To the eastward par un effort des eaux que s’y est faite cette 
of the Baralaoha Pass it ramifies to a consi- large trouee, comme si les montagues avaient 
derable extent its different branches, includ- du se former primitivement’ aveo une con¬ 
ing between them several depressions quitie tifiuite non interrompue (vol. ii. p. 201); and 
unconnected with the general drainage of again (at p. 269,) Le Selludge coule done 
the country, and surrounded on all sides by non au nord.de T Himalaya, mais entre deux 
ranges of hills which prevent any exit of chaines a pen pres egalement elevees.^’ 
their waters. The principal of these depres- Captain Herbert calls the chain south of 
sions is that of the slightly saline lake Ohu- the Sutlej the Indo-Qangetic chain, a very 
moreri; another is occupied by the little salt inappropriate name, for which, however,it is 
lake first visited by Trebeck, and called by difficult to substitute a better. Perhaps the 
him Tbogji. name of Ois-Sutlej Himalaya, though notex- 

All these depressions, though at present actly classical, is the best that can be devised, 
unconnected with any of the river systems, and if so, the chain which, commencing in 
have evidently at some former period been Kailas, separates the waters of the Sutlej 
so. Chumoreri, according to Major Cun- from those of the Indus, may not improper- 
ningham, is even now very slightly sa- ly be designated the Trans-Sutlej Himalaya, 
line, though scarcely perceptibly so to the Captain R. Strachey, in this paper, on the 
taste. It has evidently had an outlet at its snow level, purposes to call the more west- 
southern extremity, where it is only sepa- ern part of the Cis-Sutlej Himalaya the 
rated from the valley of the Parang river by Busehir range, a name which, though ex- 
a very low range of hills, which was crossed ceeduigly appropriate to the portion to 
in 1846 by Mr. Agnew, and since then which he applies it, is not adapted for exten- 
by Captain H. Strachey. The outlet of the sion to the more eastern part, 
little salt lake of Thogji has evidently been Kouenlun. The northern boundary of 
near its north end, and its waters, previous Tibet is formed by the great chain north 
to the change in the state of the country of the Indus, to which Humboldt, follow- 
which interrupted their exit, in all probabili- ing Chinese geographers, has given the 
ty flowed into that tributary of the Zanskar name of Kouenlun. Our knowledge of 
river which runs to the eastward of the La- the appearance and course of this chain of 
chalang pass,and which is marked in the map mountains, by which Tibet is separated frojoa 
accompanyingMoorcroft’sTravels as theSum-' Yarkand and Khoten, is so extremely limited 
ghiel. The mountain chain which lies to the that, except as to its general direction, very 
south of the river Sutlej may also be consi- little can be said regarding it. There do not 
dered to have its origin in the lofty country seem to bo more than four places in which 
' adjoining the lakes, but a little to the south passes exist across the Kouenlun, 
and east of them. This chain, which sepa- The most westerly of these, called in Balti 
rates the valley of the Sutlej from that of the pass of the Muztngh, lies at the source of 
the Ganges and its tributaries (including the right branch of the Shigar river, a stream 
the Jumna), sinks at last into the plains of which joins the Indus opposite the town of 
India a little to the south of the town of Na- Iskardo. The road over this pass to Yar- 
Imn. The course of this chain has been ad- kand was formerly frequented by merchants, 
xnirably described by Capt. Herbert in his but has, for many years, been disused, tho 
Geological Report of the Himalaya, paper reason assigned being the danger of plunder 
which contains exceedingly accurate general by the hordes of robbers beyond. As de- 
yiewsof themountains between theSutlej and scribed by persons who had crossed 
Jumna. Captain Herbert, travelled a great it, the snow is reached after ten days’ jour- 
deal in the Himalaya, and was the flrat to ney from Iskardo, and continues daring 
point oat the impropriety of regarding these three marches. It ia said to be quite im- 
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practicable for horses, from which it may 
be inferred thafe there are numerous jylaciers. 

The second pass is that marked in Vigne’s 
map as the Alibransa pass, at the head of a 
considerable tributary which joins the Sha- 
yuk river opposite KhapaJu. The enormous 
glacier over which this road runs, by which, 
in conjunction with the lateness of the sea¬ 
son, Mr. Vigne’s attempts to cross the pass 
were frustrated, has been well described by 
that, traveller. Dr. Thompson did not, while 
in Tibet, meet with any one who had cross¬ 
ed it, and he was assured by the inhabitants 
of Nubra that they were not acquainted 
with any road from the upper part of their 
valley, either towards Kbapalu or towards 
Yarkand. 

The third pass, and the only one now fre¬ 
quented, is that of the Karakoram, an ex¬ 
tremely easy though very elevated one. 

The most easterly pass of which there is 
any notice, occurs on the road between 
Ruduk and Khoten; it is mentioned by 
Moorcroft, but without any account of the 
nature of the road, or the elevation of the 
mountains. 

It cannot bo doubted, from the descrip¬ 
tion of the Pan gong lake given by Moor¬ 
croft and Trebeck that the basin in which it 
rests had originally an outlet at its north¬ 
west extremity, discharging itself along the 
valley of Tankatse into the Shayuk. 

The Himalaya consists not of one but of a 
vast aeries of ranges ; those towards fcdia 
form Himalaya proper; those towards xibet 
and Central Asia, forming the Kuenluen or 
Tibetan chain still loftier than the Himalaya. 
The Himalaya includes only those moun¬ 
tains below the line formed by the Indus 
and Brahmaputra rivers, these two rivers 
rise close to each other, but flow in opposite 
directions, forming a long line till at either 
end of the chain, they turn abruptly south 
aud form the limits of the Himalaya proper. 
Thus defined, the Himalaya may be divided 
into eastern, central and western ranges. 

The Bara Lacha range of mountains is re- 
^gard*ed by Alexander Cunningham as the 
western continuation of the Himalaya. The 
Bara Lacha separates the Indus river from 
its first afl3aent8 as the Eastern Himalaya 
separates the Tshang-po from the Ganges. 

Eastward of the Subansiri river, there is 
probably only one range of any considerable 
elevation and the mountains by which the 
Himalaya terminate in that direction per¬ 
haps nowhere attain a greater height than 
eight or ten thousand feet, while the valley 
of the Dihong or Brahmaputra is prpbably 
broad, and open. These mountains are in¬ 
habited by wild and suspicious tribes. 
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In file Western Himalaya, the average 
elevation of Cashmere valley is between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea. Hura- 
muk Mount 13,000. Pir-panjal, 15,000. 
Aveiage of the valley of Indus (N. of Cash¬ 
mere vale), 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Mountains 
on each side rising from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
higher. Mountains enclosing Cashmere 
vale are basaltic. 

In the Western Himalaya, talking as a 
starting point, the great peaks above the 
Mansarowara lake, near the 83rd parallel of 
longitude and 3l8t of latitude, roughly esti¬ 
mated, we find a marked chain, containing 
the Karakorum mountains, xunning north¬ 
east. This range forms the northern boun¬ 
dary of the provinces of Balti, Nubra, Pan¬ 
gong and Nari-khorsum. Another range 
below this foiuns the boundary of the pro¬ 
vinces Guge, Ladakh and Dras. Below this 
runs the Indus, and then enclosing the valley 
of the Indus there is another chain which 
forms the boundary of the provinces of Dras, 
Zangskar and Parang; below these is the 
central range of the real or Indian Himalaya. 
Between the ranges just mentioned, there 
is of course a vast system of subordinate 
chains varying in height. 

The main range of the western Himalaya, 
commencing about Mansarowara, and run¬ 
ning north-east, terminates at the great peak 
(20,000 feet) of Dayamar, or Nanga Parbat, 
Here the range rapidly sinks towards the 
Indus. At this point also the two ranges 
which enclose the Khagan valley (traversed 
down the centre by the Nainsukh nver) 
strike off' in a south-easterly direction, and 
separate the Himalaya from the system of 
the Hindu Kush and Safecl Koh, beyond and 
below it. The central range of the west 
Himalaya runs nearly parallel to the 
Indus, and some distance south of it. 
The provinces which it bounds are Kana- 
war and Spiti, Lahaul, Kishtwar, Kash¬ 
mir, and near the Indus the tract of 
hill country repre.sented by Hazara and , 
Marri, fi'he most remarkable pendant 
to this central chain is the vast chain of 
mountains, which, starting off near the 76th 
parallel of longitude at the Sheshanag peak, 
runs round, enclosing an irregular elliptical 
space, and rejoins the original range, mid¬ 
way between the 75th and 76th parallels. 
The amphitheatre thus formed is the Kash¬ 
mir valley; the mountain ranges enclosing 
it, which form as it were a loop depending 
from the main line, are known by the naipe 
of the Panjal, or the Pir Panjal, the gnowy 
Panjal, the Panjal of Banihal. This chaih 
of hills separates Kashmir from Kishfi^' 
on the east, and from Hazara on the 
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This eastern portion^of the central range has 
pother range parallel to ii on the south, en- 
cipsing the Chandra Bhaga or Chi nab, and 
forming the valley of that river which runs 
acnong them. First, then, there is the Cis- 
Sutlej Himalaya, which runs downward to¬ 
wards the plains separating the Ganges basin 
from the valley of the Beas, including the 
Suket and Maruli territory. Beyond this, 
comes thp Dhauladhar range (in which are 
Dharmsala and other well known places), 
separating the valley of the Beas from 
Chamba and the valley of the Ravi; and 
then a system, rather than a definite chain, 
of hills separating the Ravi from, the Chinab. 

Beyond the Chinab river and to the south 
of the great Kashmir valley, are a varied 
series of hilh running off from the Panjal 
mountains, and forming the elevated country 
between the Chinab and Jhilam, including 
Rajauri. Beyond the Jhilam we have a con¬ 
tinuation southward of that long mountain 
series which forms the Himalayan wall of 
the Kaghan valley. On this is situated 
the woU known hill station of Murroo; 
this ratJge may be taken as almost the 
limit of the Himalaya. Beyond this we 
have the whole lull country of Hazara 
up to the Indus. Besides these ranges, 
there are endless subordinate divisions, some 
of which are so important as almost to obli¬ 
terate (so to speak) the demarcation above 
adopted. The rocks Whicli form the principal 
portions of the higher range of the west 
Himalaya, consist of granite and syenite, 
and below that of talcose and chloritic schists 
and slates, and other metainorphic rocks, 
lutcrspersod with dykes and interruptions of 
trap, amygdaloid, and various volcanic rocks, 
pebbles of which jire found in the hill streams 
and ia the bods of conglomerate in the lower 
ranges. Below these come tertiary forma¬ 
tions of various sandstones and clays, as well 
as of conglomerates formed of fragments of the 
mptamorphic, volcanic and primary rocks of 
the higher ranges. These huge beds con¬ 
tain boulders ofte.^ of immense size, which 
must have been transported by glacial 
cy; the conglomerate often forms whole 
cHtfs cut iuto fantastic shapes by water ac¬ 
tion. The secondary, oolitic, and cai’bonifer- 
ous forQ»ations are mostly within the Tibetan 
ihonntainB of the Kuenluen ; in British ter- 
^tory they are solely represented from the 
province of Spiti, which forms the 
most north-eastern of British Himalayan 
:^tlb8B688ion8. 'I'hese classes of rocks have 
as yet but little studied in the Himadaya. 
vvhole of) the Sub-Himalaya ranges, 
llii^iioagh Jaxnmu, below OhambiBs 


Kangra and Simla, are entirely occupied by 
tertiary formations of sand, clay and con¬ 
glomerate ; and below these again, or, more 
properly speaking, intermingled with them 
are hills of fossiliferous teHiary formations. 
The mountain limestone is the most abun-r 
dant formation in Spiti, and abounds with 
species of Anunouites, Orthoceras, Spirifer, 
Terebiutula. 

The Bara LacJta and many other moun¬ 
tains, from 16,000 to 20,000 feet high, are 
secondaiy, though certainly very uncommon 
heights for secondary, mountains. The 
Khattak range continues the boundary to 
the Indus, maintaining an average height of 
from 8,000 to 5,000 feet. The Salfc Range is 
a very well deiined gi'oup of hills in its west- 
era and southern portions. Its elevation 
is inconsiderable, varying from 2,000 to 5,000 
feet at extreme elevations ; it is remarkably 
barren and scanty in its vegetation. The 
name of Salt Range has been given from its 
productiveness of the rock salt at the mines 
of Kheura and other places, an account of 
which has been given. (See Salt.) The 
range is known to natives by a variety of 
names; there are peaks called Karuli, 
Kuudal, Sardi, Tilla, Bhulla, Kheura, 
Kas Gabhir, Kas Soj, Sangli and Chitta 
liills ; together with many others both 
of the Shahpur and Jhilam districts. The 
Salt Range generally is called ‘‘ Khawa." 
Tliis range runs across the Sind Sagar doab 
between the Jhilam and the Indus, crossing 
it from cast to west, between the parallels 
32® 22’ and 33® of north latitude, and 
71® 30', and 78® 30', of east longitude. 
It starts with tliree spurs or prongs ; one 
on the east bank of the Jhilam and two on 
the right, both continue separate as far as 
the liuna Nalla, which joins the Jhilam 
river at Darapur and Rasul, and then unite 
into one range, which continues up to 
Kalabagh on the Indus. 

The Suliman Range. The wild and lawless 
habits of the tribes inhabiting this range have 
hitherto prevented anything like a geological 
survey ; little is known beyond what can be 
observed at the foot of the ranges bordering 
on British territory, or inferred from con¬ 
siderations of similarity of structure with 
known ranges. 

Delhi, Shekhawaii, and Kalayana 
On the other side of the Funjab ter¬ 
ritory, there remains yet to be noiit^ed 
that series of low hill% from which is 
derived the mineral wealth of Delhi, Gur- 
gaon and Hissar; they appear to h® spurs 
and off-shoots of the extr^mxity of the Ara* 
valli range. The principal hills are the Delhi 
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bilb, in the south-west of the district of the be had recourse to, whicli, dopdpdinlP^P 
same name, and the Shekhawati hills, in accidentaj ciV(!umstances entirely unconneot- 
Gurgaon, &c.,and the Kalayana hill, at Dadri, ed with physical geography or iiatui’al pro- 
whichyields the flexible sandstone, and the ducfcions, is so liable to change that its adop- 
ray Narnaul marble. It is among the tioii would be extremely inconvenient. As 
ills in the Delhi district tliat the crystalline limited by these boundaries, West Tibet in- 
' series of Aurangpur occur, and that a white 
clay supposed to be kaolin is produced. The 
range of Delhi appears to contain limestones, 
marble, and some sandstone strata—the 
sandstones are probably Vindhyan. In 
Gurgaon . several clays—white, red and 
yellow—and mica occur ; also hematite and 
ironstone, and also copper, botli at Singhana 
and in Hissar. Ballagarh yields white and 
red sandstones, and the mottled, red, and 
white, and blackish of the ‘‘ new red” group. 

Within this district, detached hills are corli- 
mon, particularly iu the pergunah of Rewa, 
but none of considerable size or continuance, 
the country in the vicinity of these hills mountain of bears is j^art of the Vindhya 
wdll generally be found to be occupied by chain, separating Malwa from Kandesh and 
the Ranghur tribe. Berar. 

Himalaya. The two sections of the Hima- The Aravall chain of hills is connected by 

laya present almost insurmountable obstacles lower ranges with the western exiremity of 
to communication between the countries which t)io Vindya mountains on the borders of 
they divide, thereby separating the Boti or Guzerat, and stretching from S. W. to N. 
people of Tibet from the Hindu family of E. up to a •considerable distance beyond Aj- 
. India *, the distinction of climate is not mir, in the direction of Delhi. The range 
less positively marked, both ranges form- divides Rajputauah into two nearly equal 
ing the lines of demarcation between the parts forming the division between tlie de¬ 
cold and dry climate of Tibet with its .sert on the west and the central table land, 
dearth of trees, and the warm and humid It would bo more correct to say the level of 
climate of India, with its luxuriance of vege- the desert, for the south-eastern portion, in¬ 
table productions. eluding Jodpur, is a fertile country. The 

To the north of the Eastern Himalaya, in Aravali ch.ain divides the tributaries of the 
Tibet, lies a vast unknown ti’act, iu which [ndus from those of the Ganges, and may 
perhaps, ramify the head Avaters of the hence be regarded as a continuation of th6 
Yang-tse-Kiang which is identified by Chinese Cis-Sutlej cliairi of the Himalaya, whict 
geographers with the Neag King of Cochin terminates to all appearance in the plains 
China. near Nahau in Sirrrjur. In like raann^, 

Bohr Mountains, the mountains of Balti, the peninsula of Katiwar may be con- 
extend for ^0 miles, from the sources of the .sidered as the southern termination of th^ 
Gilgit and lasan rivers, from 7.')® to the 77® Aravali, though separated from it by ap 
E. L., the source of the Nubra river. Bolor alluvial plain being the continuation of tho 
produces much gold. The higher mountain water-shed, and dividing tlie streams floV- 
range abounds in rock-crystal, which is con- ing to the Gulf of Kiich or the delta of the 

Indus from those that flow into the Gulf of 
Cambay. 

Central India, including the provinces of 
Allahabad and Malwa, is a strongly marked 
natural division, the country north of the 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded Nerbndda, being crossed from east to 
on the north-east by the Kuenlun chain of west by the Vindhya mountains, between 
mountains, by which it is separated from the the 22® and 23® of north latitude, and 
basin of Yarkand. On the south-east its their eastern extremity is continued 
boundary is formed by the ridge which onwards towards the Rajmahal 
separates the waters of the Indus from those which jut into the Cranges at Sicryg^^fe 
of the Sanpu. To the north-west and south- Pointy, and Pattengottah about latitude 2^ 
west its boundaries are somewhat arbitrary, 12'north. The Vindhya range, near 
unless the political division of the country western'^ extremity again, is met at rtjgpl 
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fioquently called the bilor-stone or rock-crys¬ 
tal. 

Western Tibet is a highly mountainous re¬ 
gion, lying on both sides of the river Indus, 
with its longer axis directed, like that river, 


eludes the whole of the valley of the Iddus 
and its tributaries, down to about 6,00C 
feet above the level of the sea, a consid^a- 
ble portion of the upper course of the Sutlej 
down to between 9,000 and 10,000 feet,' and 
small portions of the upper course of the 
Chenab, of the Ganges (Jahnavi), and of the 
Gogra. Every part of Tibet is traversed by 
ranges of ruountains which have their origin 
either in the Kuenlun on the north, or in 
the Trans-Builej Himalaya on the south. 

liikshavat, is the Sanscrit name of a 
mountain, lit. bear-having, (from riksha, a 
bear, and avafc, afKx, of possession), the 
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W tbe Ar^vali, which run between 
76® of east longfitudo, north' 
*ds for 200 miles towards Delhi, and thus 
^Jclose a triangular tract of table land ele- 
vited from 1,300 to 2,200 feet above the sea, 
vwiioh has received tbe name of Central 
India. In that central tract the ther¬ 
mometer ranges from 28® in the cold 
season to 98^ in the hot weather, and the 
railis fall in July, August, and September. 
To the sohth-west and west of the Aravali, 
the )Rajpootana countries extend as far as 
the river Indus, and several of them consist 
of sandy, inhospitable deserts with few inha¬ 
bitants round the oases. This tri|ct belongs 
to t|:‘ibntary princes who have been under 
Biitikh |)rotection since the beginning of 
the 19th century. It is, like Central India 
from which it is separated by the Aravali 
mountains, from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the land <^cliniug to the 
west towards the valley of the Indus. 
Though deluged with rain in the rainy sea¬ 
son, ftohi Jbbe nature of the soil and tbe ab¬ 
sence of all contrivance to preserve the 
waters, touch of the country remains a de- 
»e!rt; I^war, Jeypore, Kotah, Bundi and 
TJdeporo have very fair land, but Jes- 
selmete, Bickaneer and parts of Jodbporo or 
Marwar are particularly barren. 

Westward of the Jnmma and the Arfivali 
range hhe country is flat, with but few Jiills, 
and gfradually declining towards the vdley 
of tl ^(9 Indus, The soil is sandy, and covered 
withsalmo efflorescence ; the water brackish, 
and tor below the surface, so that tbe wells 
are from one to three hundred feet in depth. 
The sand-hills of the desert are soon reached, 
l;gjit the most interesting object in tliis arid 
legion, as observed by Colonel Tod, is the 
t river, the Looui, with iis many arms 
ing from tho Aravali to enrich the best 
j^rtion of tho principality of ModUpoor, and 
ui^linctly mailang that line of ever-shifting 
(i^nd, termed, in Hindu geography, Maroos- 
thull, corrupted to Marwar. The Looni after 
a course of more than three hundred miles, 
tertoiaates in the great salt marsh called the 
Bunn, which is one hundred and fifty miles in 
length and about seventy in breadth. This, 
Cokmel Tod considers as having boon foraied 
by.tho deposits of tho Looni, and equally sa- 
saline deposits from tho southern 
of Dhat> Dr. Govan described it as a 
ffat,hardly elevated above the level of the 
bo compared it to an arm of the ocean 
which the water had receded, as it is 
leered with saline incrustations and marine 
Besides this saline efflorescence and 
1|ri$M^dsh water, this tract of countTy isremart- 
containing many salt lakes, which, 
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by evaporation daring the heats of summers 
yield a tolerably pure muriate of soda, that 
IS much used in tho upper provinces. Many 
alkaline plants are also produced, whichL 
when burnt, yield an impure carbonate Qi 
soda exported in largo quantities into the 
more populous districts of Hindoostan.. 
Small oases and large towns are found in 
many parts of this desert, which is traversed 
by dry water-courses, in every direction, as 
we learn from Mr. Elphinstone and Colonel 
Tod. 

The northern parts of the tract westward 
of the Jumna must be excepted from the 
character of barrenness, as Hurriana is 
celebrated for its pasturage grasses, and for 
the herds of cattle which it Supports. The 
SL country also is very fertile. 

Neilgherries. At the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula of India the Nilgiris, and 
its various branches of the Kiinda, Sispara, 
and Kotagherri, are tho mountain system of 
greatest absolute elevation in India Proper, 
and, exceeding as they do at several points 
8,000 feet, are par ticularly well defined and 
strikingly prominent, on acco\int of their 
comparatively short distance from the sea 
shore on either coast of the peninsula, 

The Neilgherry mountains are in the 
southern part of Peninsular India. The East¬ 
ern Ghats arc not properly a ridge, though the 
natives so call the first steep, w'hioh is met 
with to the west of the Eastern Coast. The 
mountain tract called the eastern ghauts,com¬ 
mences 11 20^ N. south of the Cavery, ex¬ 

tending to IG® N. south of the Krishna 
river. The western ghauts commence at 
Cape Comorin and extend to the Taptibr 
Surat river, whence they diverge to the N. E, 
and are lost among tho hills near Boorham- 
pore. Tho Noilghorries are situated between 
10 ® and 12 N. L. and 76 ® and 77 ® E. 
long, bounded on the north by the Table 
land of Davarajputnam, S. aitd E. by the 
open country of Coimbatur, S. W. by the 
Manaar river, a branch of the Bhowani; 
by the chain of ghauts and N. W. by the dis¬ 
trict of Wynaad. The base of these moun¬ 
tains, including that of the Koondah hillf, 
covers a circumference of 200 miles. Tlieir 
greatest length is from E. to W. 46 miles, 
and medium breadth 15 miles : the surface . 
is composed^of ridges of different elevations. 
The country is divided into three Kaad, vU: 
Peringa, Malka and Thodawar E'aad. The • 
first two are mountainous but the third is of 
sloping hills, and a gently undulating surface 
of fable land. Dodabetta is 8,700 feetabbve 
the level of the sea. The people occupying 
these Nasbd, are, 1 .-—Thodawar, 2.—Bud* 
3.—Kothur and 4.—Koorumbur- 
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The Tramncore p'oUp of Moiiitiains^ t>re- 
grent^ a i&triking analogy to the Island of 
Ceylon. They are loftiest at the extreme 
north of the district, where they stretch east 
and west for sixty or seventy miles separat¬ 
ing-the districts of Bindigul and Madara. 
Notwithsttinding the perennial humidity, 
the rain-fall at Conrtalam is only 40 inches ; 
on the hills around, however, it is doubtless 
much greater. 

The Putney or Palnai mountains are west 
of Dindigol, the Anlmcday south of Coim- 
batur, the Shevayhiri mountains south-west 
of Madura, and the ranges near Conrtalam, 
are all well known. The remarkable Palm, 
Bentinckia, so common in the Travanpore 
mountains, is not known in Ceylon. The 
other palms are Caryota iirens, an Areea, 
Phoenix farinifera, and one or two species of 
Calamus. 

Chanda, A hill range in the Mnraragaon 
/amindari of the Chanda District, forms the 
highest portion of a wild mountain region 
two thousand feet above the sea, on the 
summit of which, encircled by chain upon 
chain of hills, all covered with the densest 
forest, stands far from liuman habitation, 
the old fortress of Tepagarh. 

Tho Continent of Asia is crossed by a 
great desert, extending from the Caspian al¬ 
most to the gates of Pekin and the Yellow 
Sea, To the south of this wilderness lies a 
region divided into noi'tbern and southern 
parts by the great chain of the Himalaya, and 
the lofty Nanling mountains, which mii from 
its eastern extremity to the shores of tlie 
Pacific, opposite the island of Foiunosa. To 
the north of this mountain wall arc TMbct 
and China, separated by the Yungling moun¬ 
tains ; to tho south of the same barrier are 
the plains of Hindustan and the valleys of the 
Indo-Chinese countries, these two geographi¬ 
cal areas being separated by the hills of Ar- 
racan. Beyond the Trans-Gangetic penin¬ 
sula there is a third region—the Malay archi¬ 
pelago. Thibet is a vast expanse of plains, 
Mils, and valleys, rising from a table land of 
16^000 feet in elevation ; as lofty, indeed, as 
the si^nmit of Mont Blanc. Thrown up, 
en ma 4 fse^ within a very recent geological 
epoch, by some stupendous volcanic force, we 
find embedded in its soil the remains of 
animals which still exist in the tepid plains 
of India, Surrotinded on all sides by vast 
moimtain-bulwat^, its lowest elevation 
seemis to Watlts south-easteMi corner—at the 
in short, where it joins the Indo- 
Ohih^ OotUitri'^ and whence they expand 
mountain-Tatlges, which spread out 
like the ribs of a fan as they approach the 
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The Trans^Oanyetio ^ pehinsulot mountam'' 
system may be compare^^ an out^stretchod 
hand, of which the t^j^b represents 
hills of Arracan, the for^Wbger tho 
which terminates in Malacca, the little 
the Nanling chain, running through sontharii 
China north of Canton : .and the wrist, 
depressed edge of tho table-land of Thibet, 
from wdiich its waters are poured down into 
the Pacific, through valleys correspondin|J to 
the openings of the outstretched palm. ^ 

The Malay Iblands lio beyond this r^on ^ 
and foi-m a third link in the chcw,of 
countries wliich separate China and ln4ia>. 
Thibet is a desert of parched and frosson 
highlands ; the Malay Islands arc a tropical 
wilderness, with a hot and moist climate, in 
wliich the very exuberance of vegetable life 
has prevented tho formation of civilized 
societies or a numerous population ; while 
the intermediate countries in the south re¬ 
semble the Malay Islands on the extreme 
north of tho Thibetan highlands. F^m the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya issues the 
Ganges river, while from the depros^d edge 
of tho Thibetan plateau, the rivfc brah¬ 
mapootra descends into the highly cultivated 
and populous plain of Hindostan, studded 
with historical cities, such as Bonaros, DelR 
atid Calcutta. From the eastern side of the 
same neck of land there rams, in tho 
opposite direction, the Yang-tso-Xiang, 
through a broad alluvial valley, expanding 
into tho plain of China, tho lichost, the best 
cultivated, and the most densely-peopled 
region of the globe. The Yang-tsc-Klang^ 
is navigable, by junks of fifty tons,, up 
the great bend, where it turns eastward. | 

Till very recently, the whole traffic bev* 
Ween China and England was carried on, 
at Canton, by conveying the produce gf 
the interior over tho jiasses of the Naulmg 
mountains, while the traffic between th^ , 
sauie centifil regions and Russia was 
ducted at Kiachta, a place equally remote^ 
it being beyond the luschan mountains and 
the desert of Shamo. 

Khassya Hills. The undulatory ' omi*^ 
neuces of the Khassya country, soxn0 
4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level 
the sea, are dotted wdth groups of hug^’ 
unpolished squared pillars and ti^bulat 
slabs, supported on three or four rnd^| 
piers. In one spot, buried in a grovp, 
found a nearly complete circle of menhir, 
tallest of which Was 30 feet out of 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet S iub 
thick ; and in front of each was a dolme#E 
cromlech of proportionately gigantic 
rook, while the largest klab measured 
feet high, 15 Ibct brpad, and 2 feet 
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metliod of remo^inp: t)>(f^blocks is by cutting 1 The Yomah Mountains, the central chain 
l^gtoovcK, aIoii^< wJiioh iires arc lighted of Barmah proper, are extended into Pegu 
and into wliicli^hen hoat('(l, cold ^ater and form the spine, as it were, of the pro- 
is run, which Tanses the rock to fissure vince with the valley of the Irrawaddy on 
along tiie grooves; the le’ver and rope'arc the the east: and the several minor valleys 
only mechanical aids used in transporting and lying between the off-shoots by which the 
erecting the 'blocks. The objects of fheir chain is terminated on the south, as the 
erection are various—Hcpulture, n arking ^ valley of the Zamayec or Pegu river, the 
^ spots where public events had ocenn’bd, ^c., ' valley of Hlaino or Line river, logether with 
the Khasian word for a stone, ‘‘ man,” as I the intermediate valley of the Phoungeo 
commonly occurs in the names of their river or Paizoondoung creek, lying between 
villages and places as tliat of man, macsi, ' the Hlame and Pegu rivers. One of the 
and mt‘n docs in thos^'of Ihitiany, Wales, ! most southern points of the Yomah lies 
Ooruwall, <^e. ; thus Mausmai signities in between the ^llaino and Paizoondoung, of 
Khasia the stone of oath, Mamloo, the j which tlie Padoda hill at Rangoon may bo 
stone of salt, ^fanfloug, thr' gris.sy stone, ' considered the hist elevation, marking tho 
&c.,’ just as in Wah's, Peninaoii JMawr ^ direction of tho chain or line of local dis- 
signithis tho hill of the big stone, and in turbance. The most elevated portion of 
Brittany, a menhir, is a stiiinling, and a dol- the Yomah chain appears to bo that from 
iableston(‘, <^c. The resemblance of whence these southern branches radiate, 
tho luiiTows and tluur eont 'nts with tho where the Oakkan and Thounzai Choiing.s 
cromlechs, cW\, to tlie Druidical remains I derive their sonreo, falling into the Hlairie 
which are discovcied in the nneieni seats of | rivers, on the east and south. This part of 
the Celtic race in Luropc, is too exact and | the chain, Dr. J\[cClelland estimates at about 
rcmarkalile to be aecountc'd for on any other ^ 2000 feet .above the sea, on the west, and 
s ipposition than ibat ol‘ llunr dciivation I the ZaTnayee and Pliamgyeo rivers pre- 
froni tho same oiign. ilence the people who ' sonting steep, and inaccessible declivitpies. 
introduced Urnidical rit(\s into India must | ^^alay Pcnwsnla, The chain which ex¬ 
ha vo brouglib them vvilli them from Central i tends along the Malay Peninsula is most 
Asia,'and they must have entereil India at a ) conspicuous and is continued at intervals to 
period as (wly as tho introdneiiijii of Dniidi- Banca and Billiton, and perhaps mav bo 
cal rites into Eiirojie. traced as far as tho north co ist of Java. 

The Aca a)id Malayan Movnlains r\\n]mrix\- This range abounds in metals, or, at all 
lei to tho last, being given otf from the J events, in it mining operations are pur- 
snowelad mountains of Last Tibet and,though I sued xvith great success, probably from 
rapidly diminishing in elevation aie continued tho strata, owing to its central position, hav- 
alinost to the eipiator. | ing been little disturbed by the convulsions 

e. Upon the right bank of I he Iraw'adi | which have shaken the countries on either 
the mountains opposite Than Vnn Yova, in I hand. The productiveness of the gold mines 
lat. N. 2J'° 20 P long. K. (Ir. 00® 21 liavo I of the Malay Pcnin.sula and of tho tin mines 
average lieiglit of from 0,000 lo 7,U00 ft. of Banca is well known. This range may jjpe 
One of the highest, ih(3 summit of which is j considered as the back bone of tho Great 
visible from tlio valley, reaches apparently j Asiatic Bank which extends into the Archi- 
8,000 feet. | pelago from the south-eastern extreme of 

6. Westward of Jiofc pan Zni Yova, at .a Asui to a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, in 
little distance Irom tho light bank (lat. N. fact to within 50 miles of Celebes, perhaps to 
24® 27’ 2” long. U. Gr. 05® 50’ 15”), tho the south-west extremity of the Island also, 
summits of tho mountains attain a height of but there is a space of nearly 30 miles across 
2,000 feet. which no soundings have been carried. Su- 

c. Heights of 800 and even 1,000 feet are matra, which lies on its western verge, has 
also numerous on the right bank of the ri- been subjected to volcanic action, but not to 
ver, only 20 to 23 miles north of Hhne-mut- so great an extent as to disturb the direction 
. thn-phya (lat. N. 23® 4’ long. E, Gr. 1)6® 15.) of its mountain r.ango, which runs parallel 
The character of the whole river district, to tliafc of the Malay Peninsula. The third 
including the elevations not above from 8,000 and last range that can be trac^j|^into the 
to 4,000 feet presents a thoroughly tropical Indian Archipelago is the one tba^&averses 
appearance. The declivities of the hills, as Laos and Camboja, at the southern extMjiitjy 
>^'ell as the valley of the river, are covered cf which it disappears for a time, sh^i^jg 
with the wildest and most diversified itself only at Pulo Condor and Natunas, ut^l 
TCgotation, in tho shapo of dcubo tree and it emerges under the north-west extreme 6f 
gj’ass jungle,. Borneo, and is continued along tho entire 
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west coast of that island. Here it again dis¬ 
appears, and only shows itself again on tho 
north coast of Java, where it ceases entirely ; 
tho remaining portion of this Island, with 
perhaps, a part of the north-east extremity, 
being either of volcanic formation or of allu¬ 
vial deposit. It is rather singular tliat the 
celebrated tcak-ft’ee, which siboiu\ds on the 
Cambojan part of this range, but is not found 
in Horneo, is again met with here, the pro¬ 
jecting part of the nort.li side of Java, be¬ 
tween^ Samarang and Srabaya,, being a vast 
teak forest, from the timber of which the 
greater portion of tho shipping employed in I 
the Archipelago is construeted. Java is the j 
only island in the eastern seas in which tho i 
teak-tree is indigenous, nor will it tlirivo in | 
the volcani(5 parts of the island/where its eul- ! 
tivation has been attempted. This, which j 
may be called - tho Cambojan range, is also | 
rich in minerals, especially the Borneo!i pji rt [ 
of it, wliero large qnantitie.s of gold and 
mmiy diamonds are obtained by the miners. 
Tl^ volcanic islands of the Archipelago also 
contain metals, gold-dust being found at the 
bottoms of many of the mountain streams, but 
it does not exist in veins, as in the lMalaya.n 
Peninsula and the west coast of Borneo, these 
l.avino* apparently beom broken u]» by the vio¬ 
lent convulsions to wlueli these Lslands have 
been subjeoted. 

Burwuh aud Tenasserim^ the Tenasserim 
Provinces extend for about six degrees of 
latitude along tlio east shores of the Bay of 
Bengal. In hrc-adtli tliey seldom exceed 
more than one dc^gree of longitude, but their 
mountains Jire of considerable height. Prom 
Siam, on the east, these provinces are sepa¬ 
rated by an interrupted range of mountains, 
occasionally rising to 7,000 or 8,000 foot 
high, but their general height to the 
north is about 4,000, diminishing in passing 
southwards to ‘hOOO feet or les.s. The main 
direction of this range is nortlt and south : 
this being also the general direction of tho 
coast lino, of the minor and outlying ranges 
of hills, and, therefore, of the rivers. The 
geological structure i.s tolerably simple, al¬ 
though at first sight apparently complicated 
from the great disturbances to which the 
rocks have been subjected. Tlio central 
range is of granite, occasionally, but liot un- 
frequently of a syenitic character; itself 
traversed by tfiick veins of large crystaline 
felspatbio granite, and often along its enter 
edges, or near its junction, with overlying 
elates, characterized by the presence of tin¬ 
stone as an ingredient of the mass dissemi¬ 
nated among the other mineral constituents. 
This granite axis is succeeded by highly me- 
tamorphic rocks of a gneissosc and micacc- 
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ous character, themselves cut up by num« 
ous veins of granite, Which, however, do n| 
extend far from the junction. Upon these 
is a great accumulation of bluish and bluish- 


black earthy beds, thinly laminated, of thin- 
bedded grits,and of pseudo-porphyrilic rock, 
the normal character of which is a Iiai’d 
eartliy rock with small irregularly dissemi¬ 
nated' subcrystaline felspar, passing, on the 
ono liand, into slates, and, on the other, into 
grits, often coarse and congloineretic. These 
harder rocks form all the higher grounds of 
the outer i’ange.s of hills. This series being 
best seen in the southern province of Mer- 
gui lias been previously called the Mer- 
gni” series. The total thickness is about 
1>,000 feet. It is succeeded uliconformably 
by hard sandstones in thick and massive 
beds, with tlioir eartliy partings, generally 
of reddish tints, occasionally deep red and 
yellowish. A few beds are slightly calcare¬ 
ous, and in tlic upper portion a few thin and 
irregmlar bands of earthy blue limestone 
occur. Above those rest about 200 feet of 
soft sandstone in thin beds, upon which ap¬ 
parently rests the massive limestone of the 
country so largely seen near to Moulrnein. 
Tlu^ thitdciiess of the entire group is about 
6,0U0 feet, and as some of its members are 
best seen in tho northern province of Moul- 
I moiu, it has provisionally been called the 
j “ Moulrnein” series. To determine the age 
j of the older of these two groups (the Mer¬ 
gin') there are no data. The aspect of much 
I of tho rocks is very similar to the trappean 
ashe.s and felstones so abundant in the Silu¬ 
rian rocks of G roat Britain, while others are 
lithologically like Devonian; but these re¬ 
semblances are very deceptive. The ago of 
tho Aloulmcin series is, however, tolerably 
defined by its organic contents. These appe^ 
to fix the age of the group as distinctly car- 
boniforous. The whole of these rocks wore^ 
subsequently to their induration and disturb 
bance, Widely and greatly denuded, and on 
their upturned edges at intervals is found a 
series of conglomerates and sandstone and 
imperfectly coherent shales, with thick beds 
of coal, generally of lignitic cbaracter. None 
of the conglomerates are coarse ; the sand¬ 
stones are fine, gritty, and pebbly, or clean 
white quartzose grits; the shales thinly la¬ 
minated ; the coal itself thinly disposed in 
thin flaky lamina), with earthy streakings ' 
marking its structure. In addition to the 
total unconformity of these rocks, the im¬ 
bedded organic remains are quite distinpt. 
They consist of dicotyledonous plants 
(leaves) belonging to the group of thp , 
LauraceaD, and probably to the geniis,; 
Laurophyllum of Goppert. In tho thip^A; 
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ivy shales which overlie the coal are 

remains of fish (scales, &c.) of a fresh- 
Water character; the whole referring the 
beds to a very recent epoch, probably corres¬ 
ponding in part to the pliocene of Earopean 
geologists. It is curious to notice here the ab¬ 
sence of any coal in the carboniferous rocks 
below? fl-wd it!^ abundant presence in those 
newer beds. The total thickness of these beds 
does not exceed 900 to 1,000 ft. They are never 
continuoivsly traceable; they occur heaped 
■up agf.'iiist and separated by the projecting 
ridges of the higlier grounds, and must have 
been deposited when the physical conforma¬ 
tion of the country was very similar to that 
now existing. They appear to be the result 
of a series of fresh-water deposits, formed 
in small lake-like expansions along the lines 
of the great drainage valleys of the country, 
and to mark a line of general and greater 
depression between the main ridgo of hills 
dividing Siam from tbo British dominions, 
and the^ outer ridges which occur between 
this an(J the sea. The direction of the main 
drainage of the country is determined by the 
direction of these ranges, and is discharged 
into the soa through narrow rocky gorges, 
which have a direction nearly east and west, 
and which are duo to lines of breakage and 
dislocation. To tiiis is due the sudden 
altcratio^i in the direction of the courses of 
the larger rivers, as may bo seen on maps. I 
Rooks similar to those situated in the 
Teuasserim provinces extend northwards 
up the cour.se of tho Salween River, 
and into tho adjoining districts of Burmah, 
to the north-east of Pegu. And, also, close 
to the capital of Burmah, and stretching 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of rnetamorphic rocks are again 
i3|efc with, consisting of gneiss, micaceous 
erpnists, and liiglily crystaline limestones, 
<|ccasionally of a fine white colour, and 
largely used by the Burmese for sculpture. 
Bub the great valley of tho Iiawady is, 
throughout a very largo extent of its course, 
bounded on either side by a thick series of 
rocks, chiefly sandstones but with massive 
limestones also, which are locally rich in 
fossils, and which from their evidence, may 
be clearly referred to the Eocene period. 
These stretch on both sides of the river as 
far north as Pugahn, beyond which the 
higher grounds recede from the river banks; 
but they are in all probability continued 
thence into Munipoor, and so united with 
tlie nummulitio rocks of the Khasia and 
Caohar-Hills. These rocks have been con¬ 
siderably disturbed and broken, but have a 
general and prevailing strike nearly north 
aud south, which strike, throughout many 
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mixes, uas uetermuiou uuc gouoiMii uuuiso ui 
the river Irawady. Their thickness is 
considerable, certainly exceeding 5,000 feet. 
Above these Eocene rocks, and resting upon 
them with slight unconformity, is a series 
of beds of no very great thickness, charac¬ 
terized by an abundance of gypsum disse¬ 
minated in thin layers and veins, and in the 
lower beds of which occur tho deposit of 
clays and of vegetable matter, from which 
are derived the lafge supplies of petro- 
leum. These rocks are well seen at Se- 
nan kyoung (“stream of fetid wateP*), 
and are traceable northwards to near Ama- 
rapura. In the beds which appear to form 
the uppermost part of this group, but which 
may possibly belong to another and distinct 
series, are found some of the fossil bones of 
the larger animals which occur abundantly 
in this district. About forty miles north of 
Aniarapura wo again meet with sandstones, 
shales, and coal, resting unconformably on 
the rnetamorphic rocks, and charactejis- 
od by remains of dicotyledonous trees simi¬ 
lar to, if not identical with, those found in 
the coal-yielding group of the Tenasserim 
provinces, and which are therefore referred 
to the same age (pliocene). This series, so 
far as examined, proved of no great extent 
or thickness. Of fossils found in Burmah 
by Mr. Oldham, during his companionship 
with the Embassy, he notes the foliow- 

! 

^ Elephant, tusk and lower jaw, Specimens. 3 
Mfistodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth, . 3 

Rhinoceros tootli,.1 

Tapir ? lower jaw,..1 

Deer,.1 

Sus ? or Merycopotainus, portion of 

cranium,.1 

Gavial, fragments. 

Pachydermata, Bones, .35 

Ruminants, ,,.10 

Crocodile, ,,.24 

Tortoise, ,,.31 

„ large, ..17 

Undistinguished, ..16 

Climatic aspect. The wmather side of all 
such mountains as the Andes and is the wet 
side, and the lee side the dry in inter-tropical 
India, each’ side of tlie mountain is made 
alternately tho web and the dry side, by a 
change in the prevailing direction of the 
wind. India is in one of the monsoon regions. 
From October to April the north-east trades 
prevail; they evaporate from the JBay of 
Bengal water enough to feed with rains, 
during this season, the western shores of 
this bay and the Ghauts range of mountains. 
This range holds the relation to these winds 
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that the Andes of Peru holds to the south 
east trades, it first cools aud then relieves 
them of their moisture, and they tumble 
down on the western slopes of the Ghauis, 
Peruvian like, cool, rainless, and dry; 
wherefore that narrow strip of country 
between the Ghauts and the Arabian Sea 
would, like that in Peru between the Andes 
and the Pacific, remain without rain for 
ever, were it not for the S. W. monsoon, 
which prevails in India andnot in Peru. 

After the north-east trades have blown 
to the end of their season, which in 
India ends in April, the great arid plaii s 
of Central Asia, of Tartarj, Thibet, and 
Mongolia, become heated up; they rarefy 
the air of the north-east trades, and 
cause it to ascend. This rarefaction and 
ascent, by their demand for an indraught, 
are felt by the air w'hich the south-east 
trade winds bring to the -- equatorial 
Doldrums of the Indian Ocean : it rushes 
over it into tlie northern hemisphere 
to SJipply the upward draught from the 
heated plains as the south-west monsoons. 
The forces of diurnal rotation assist to 
give these winds their westing. Thus the 
south-east trades, in certain parts of the In¬ 
dian Ocean, are converted, during the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn, into south-west mon¬ 
soons. Tlieso then come fpm the Indian 
Ocean and Sea of Arabia loaded with mois¬ 
ture, and, striking with it perpendicularly 
upon the Ghauis, precipitate upon that nar¬ 
row strip of land botwcou this i\ango and 
the Arabian Sea an amount of water that is 
truly astonishing. Here, then, are not only 
the conditions for causing more rain, now on 
the west, now on the east side of this monu- 
tain range, but tlie conditions also for the ' 
most copious precipitation. The fall of rain 
on the western slopes of the Ghauts some¬ 
times retches the enormous depth of twelve 
or fifteen inches in one day. 

These winds of India then continue their 
course to the Himalaya range as dry winds. 
In crossing this range, they are subjected to 
a lower temperature than that to which they 
were exposed in crossing the Ghauts. Her.e 
they drop more of their moisture in the 
shape of snow and rain, and then pass over 
into the thirsty lands beyond with scarcely 
enough vapour in them to make even a cloud. 
Thence they ascend into the upper air, there 
to become counter currents in the general 
system of atmospherical circulation. 

Animal Life. The elevated towns and 
villages in Mysore are in great num¬ 
bers at a height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet. 
(Bangiilur 2,949 feet, Seringapatain 2,558 
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feet\ The Dekhan follows next in order 
of elevation (Sat^^r^l 2,252 feet, Aurangabad 
1,855 feet). In Malwa, Berar, and Bahar, 
none of the larger places reach the height 
of 2,400 feet. Seoni 2,133 feet, Swgar 
1,880 feet, while the principal stations 
of the Paujab are lower still (Baul- 
pindi ],737 feet, Peshawar 1,280 feet). 
The Himalaya rises, in general, so abrupt¬ 
ly above the plains, and the latter, particu¬ 
larly in the western regions, are in them¬ 
selves of sucli an elevation, tliat even in the 
lower parts of the villages, there arc but few, 
if any, points of less altitude, than 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the Himalaya, 
tlie number of places inhabited by the 
natives is comparatively insignificant; while 
the population 1 caches its maxirnuiu in the 
rich belt of life rising from 3,000 to 8,000 
feel, the ti acos of man and bis dw'elling 
place beginning rapidly to disappear at 11,000 
feet and even befoi’o. 

Jri some provinces of the Himalaya, 
especially in Nopal, Kamaon, and Garh- 
wal, many villages are deserted in 
winter, though, as far as regards their 
(ilcvatioiL, and the solid construction of 
the liouses, they might very well be inhabit¬ 
ed tlironghont the year. The natives, how¬ 
ever, prefer removing to villages less elevat¬ 
ed, where they spend the colder months. 
Clialets (Alpenliutteu) areas little used in 
the Himalaya, as tents in the Alps. Tho 
pasture grounds, “ Karik,'’ for sheep and 
bovine cakle, are, for the most part, in low 
elevations, and at no great distance from the 
village. In the frontier country bordering 
Tibet, herds of sheep and goals are used foi?' 
the transport of merchandize. They are 
driven over the passes to Tibet, laden with, 
grain (a full grown sheep carrying aboull 
seven pounds), and return at the end of thb 
summer with salt and borax. { 

Of the sanitariums in the Himalaya., Simla 
is 7,15G feet, Darjiling 6,905 feet, Massuri 
6,8l9 feet, Ac. They are at present confined 
to the outer ranges, at a distance of 40 or 60 
miles from the foot of the mounrains. 
Though the interior of the Himalaya would 
afford, perhaps, many spots more desirable, 
in point of coolness and dryness, the want of 
roads lias hitherto rendered all approaches 
exceedingly difficult, aud to an invalid even 
dangerous. Chini, a most salubrious place 
in Kanawur (9,095 feet), has been con¬ 
nected with Simla by a road executed by 
order of Lord Dalhousie. Also Srinagger, 
the capital of the valley of Kashmir (5,146 
ft.), has of late become easy of access from' 
several parts of the Panjab.. In the summ^ 
of 1861 there tvere in Kashmir about thrw 
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hatidred visitors, including ladies and 
children. 

Of wild animals, tigers ascend to 11,000 
ft. in the Himalaya ; they are not, however, 
seen in Western Tibet, or the Kaenlncn. 
Leopards may be met with in the Himalaya 
and .in Western Tibet even at 13,000 or 
14,00ft.; oil the Kidarkaiita (12,430 ft.) 
The domestic cat is common in Tibet. 
Dogs are the companions ot the Tibet shop- 
herds, whom they follow overpasses exceed¬ 
ing 18,000 ft., without apparently any par- j 
ticttlar difficulty. A greater variety of 
wild species also exist in different parts of 
High Asia. 

Jackals are found in the Karakorum 
between 16,000 and 17,000 ft. Hodgson 
mentions two species of foxes in Eastern 
Tibet. Wolves are not known to frequent 
the Himalaya proper, but they are found in 
Western Tibet, and close to the Karakorum 
pass (18,345 ft.) 

The.wild yak, the existence of which in 
the wild state, has been doubted, and the 
kiang, .five to six species of wild sheep and 
goats; liares and mice are as found liigli as 
16,000 to 17,000. In the Himalaya, tlu^ 
number of species of snakes and frogs rapid¬ 
ly decrease with height, but lizards remain 
nearly, the same between 1,000 to 15,003 ft. 

Butterflies, are found in tlie Himalaya to 1 
13,600 ft., in Western Tibet and Tuvkistan 
even 16,000 ft., as localities of permanent 
Imitation. Beetles probably follow fhe 
higiiest formation of gras.sy turf in the 
Himalaya, as well as in the Alps. The 
upper limit of mosquitoes is at about 8,500 
ft., and the peepsi make thcniselves very 
■ troublesome in the Eastern Himalaya during 
rainy season ns high as i3,000 ft. As in 
phe Alps, the new fields of the glaciers are 
/often covered with the remains of in.sects | 
’ carried up by the ascending current to 
18,000 and even 19,000 ft. Doinesl ii^ ani¬ 
mals, such as sliecp, gont.s, tame yaks, 
horses, and dogs, follow man across th<3 
liighest passes between Turkestan and | 
Tibet, the two-hurnped Bactrian camel even I 
being used as a beast of burden. When 
without a load, no difficulty is experienced 
in bringing these camels even over the 
steeper passes of the Himalaya. The 
existence of infusoria teeing a little 
subject ‘ to limitation by height in the 
Himalaya, or the other chains of High Asia, 
as in the Alps. In a few small fragments, 
•ivhich were chipped off from the rocks on the 
Ibi Gamin pass (20,459 ft.). Prof. Ehrenberg 
detected their presence, and even found 
them not insignificant iu quantity ; he dis- 
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covered two species new to science. Some 
of tlie.se infusoria displayed a remarkable 
identity in external appearance! with those 
that had formerly been collected on Monte 
Rosa. 

Fecjctation, The extent to which the 
plaiit.s of Europe abound in India has 
only lately been known, but 222 British 
species have been ascertained to extend 
into India, and a multitude of mountain 
plants, many of them the most con¬ 
spicuous in Euriipe, range from the coast 
of the Leva.ut and the Black Sea to the Hi- 
j mahiya. This is the more remarkable as 
I the Himalaya range isj in idea, rather than 
I really, connected with the mountains south 
I of tlie Ca,.spian, or with the Caucasian Alps,; 

I ( 3 r tliose of Asia Minor, for the mountain 
mass of Asia sinks to the westward of 
; Afghanistan, rising again only in isolated 
peaks. The Corylus coluina (C. hicera, 
Wall.) ranges from the Levant and, the 
Black Sea to the Himalaya. Quercus ilex, 
Ulinus campestris, Celtis australis afid C. 
orientalis, extend from Spain to the K. W. 
Himalaya, and the walnut, ivy, juniper, and 
yew extend frorn Earopetlirough the Himalaya 
across China, through Mexico, and tlirough- 
out K. America. The yew, the juniper, 
Aijuilegia vulgaris, Caltha palustris, tfec. ai'O 
common to most parts of Europe, Mediter¬ 
ranean flora, Norilierii Asia, the Himalaya, 
and N. America. 

The Celtis, Quercus ilex, Olea europea, 
IMyrtus communis, &c., of the MediUT-* 
raiiean, are also Himalayan plants. The 
European plants, however^ rapidly dis¬ 
appear to the cast of Kuinaon, but thero is a 
blending of the European flora on the east 
of the Himalayan chain, us to the eastwards 
thero is a mixture of Chinese aqd Malayan 
forms witli tluit of the Himalaya. Pines, 
oaks, and other forest trees of Europe 
and Asia, rliododendrona, and many other 
j magnificent shrubs, abound throughout the 
1 Hiniahiyaii eliaiu, often on a gigantic 
scale. 

Trees grow very generally in the Himala¬ 
ya up to heights of 11,800 feet, and in most 
parts thero are extensive forests covering 
the sides of tke mountains at but a little 
distance below this limit. In western Tibet, 
however, there is nothing at all correspond¬ 
ing to a forest. Apricot trees, willows, and 
poplars, are frequently cultivated on a largo 
scale; poplars, indeed, are found at Mang- 
nang in Gnari Khorsum, at a height of 
13,457 feet, but they are the objects of the 
greatest care and attention to the lamas. 
On the northern side of the Kuen-I^aen, are 
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no trees ai all; owing to the considerable 
height of the valleys. In the Andes, they 
end at about 12,130 feet, in the Alps, on an 
average, at 6,400 feet, isolated specimens 
occiirriiig above 7,000 feet. The cultivation 
of grain coincides in most cases with the 
highest permanently inhabited villages; hut 
tlie exti'ernes of cultivated grain remain be¬ 
low the limit of permanent habilation. In 
the Himalaya, cultivation of grain does not 
cxecd U,80b feet, in Tibet 14,700 feet, and' 
in the Kuen-Luen 9,700 feet. b\)r the 
Andes, the limit is 11,800 feet, in the Alps, 
some of the extreme.s are found iiear Findeleii 
at a height of f5,630 feet, but tlic mean is 
about r5,000 feet. The upper mean limit ot 
grass vegetation in the Himalaya is at 15,400 
feel : in western Tibet, nearly the saimi level 
as for the highest pasture grounds, 10,500 
feet, may b(i adopted; in the Kiieii-Luen, 
grass is not found aJ)ove 14,800 I’eet. Shrubs 
glow in the Himidaya up to 15,200 feet, in 
western Tibet as high as 17,000 feet, and 
in one insiaiujc, at the Gnnshanknr, oven to 
17,313 feet. On the plateaux to (ho north 
of tlie Kara Korum, shrubs are found at 
10,900 feet, and, which is more remarkable, 
they occasionally grow tluu’c in considerable 
(piantities on spots entirely destiiute of 
glass. As an example, may bo mentioned 
amongs^i several others, the Vohab (Jhil- 
gane plateau (10,419) feet and Bashnial- 
gnii (14,207 feet). In the Kuen-Luen, the 
upper limit of shrubs does not exceed 12,700 
feet. Above this height grass is still phmti- 
fnl, and shrubs being here, as genci’ally 
everywhere else, c(.)niiiied to a limit below 
the vegetation of gi-ass, the range presents | 
an essiMiiial contrast in tliis respect to the 
charaeleristic aspi'ct ot the Kara Kornm. 
The number of .species of plants, as well 
as tbo number of ijidividuals, is exceedingly 
limited in the liigher parts of the Kucii- 
Luen. Lichens are comphdely wanting in 
the dry angular gravel covering tlie^ high 
plateau, and the slope.s of the mountains in 
their neighbourliood. Two systems of cleav¬ 
age arc particularly regular in the central 
parts of the Kuon-Luen ; tho steeper one 
dips north 30 to east, the otlier south 
20 to 40^ west. A hard cpystalline rock 
occurs, not unlike pudding-stone, which con¬ 
tains geodes of spherical and angular forrms, 
the quarries where the yashm stoue is dug 
are at Gulbagasheu, in the valley of Kara- 
kash. 

In the regions at the base of the moun¬ 
tains ill the perennially humid provinces of 
India, from the atmosphere being more load¬ 
ed with moisture, the climate is more equa- 
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ble than that of the adjacent plains, and a 
warm tem[)erate tlora,unknown to the plains, 
commences at elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 ft, 
and prevails over tho purely tropical vege¬ 
tation which appears amongst it in scattered 
trees and shrubs. Amongst otlier orders 
may bo mentioned Maguoliaceoo, Ternstree- 
miaeose, sul)-|.ropieal llosaccm such as Primus, 
Photinia, tV.e.,K{idsura, Spluerostema, Hhodo- 
dendroii, Vacciniuni, Tlcx,Styrax, Symploco.s, 
Olea, Sapotaceie, Lauracoa^, Podocai‘pus, Pinus 
longifolia, with many mountain forms of tru¬ 
ly tropical families, as palms, Paiidanua 
Musa, Oliisiacca), Vine.s, Yernouia and hosts 
of others. 

j hi tln3 Urnialaifii, tlio truly ternperato 
I vegetation supeuvsiales the subtropical above 
I 4,600 foci; and the elevation at which this 
change takes place corresponds roughly with 
that at which the winter is marked by an 
annual fall of snow. Tins phenomenon varies 
extremely with tho latitude, longitude, hu¬ 
midity, and many local circumstances. In 
Ceylon and the Madras peninsula, whose 
mountains ailiain 9,000 foot, and where con¬ 
siderable tracts arii elevated above 6,000 to 
8,000 feet, snow has never been known to 
fall. On tho Khassya mountain which at¬ 
tains 7,000 feet-, and where a great extent of 
Kurfaco is above 5,000 feet, snow seems to ba 
unknown. In Sikkim, snow annually falls 
at about 6,000 feet elevation; in Nepal, at 
[ 5,000 feet, in Kumaon and Gurhwal at 4,000, 
and in the extrerno West Himalaya lower 
still. In the mountains of Ceylon, on tho 
i Ncilglierries, and oji the Khassya bills, tho 
temperate forms of plants are moro numer¬ 
ous tliari upon the Himalaya. Violent winds 
sweep over (yho broad grassy undulating tops 
of tho Khassya hills, and hundreds of species 
common to the Sikkim HiTualaya and to tho 
Khas.sya, ascend higher in the warm forest- 
clad and sheltered Himalayan valleys at 
5,700 feet in Sikkim than they do in the 
Khassya liills. In the lliinalaya, the genera 
Uhododendi’oiij Monotropa, Pcdicu]aris,Gory- 
dalis, Nepeta, Garex, Spirma, Primula, Cera- 
sus, jjonicera, Viburnum and Saussurca, at¬ 
tain their maximum of dovcloprneut over all 
other parts of the world. Ephedra ranges 
from the plains of the Punjab up to 16,000 
feet in the N. W. Himalaya: the genus Mar- 
lea ascends from 3,000 to 8,000 feet in Sik¬ 
kim, and in the Western Punjab, at scarce 
4,000 feet, accompanies Celtis and a species 
of asli : subtropical Myrsine extends into 
Afghanistan. Juniperiis excelsa, found aa 
low as 5,000 feet in Afghanistan, ascends to 
15,000 feet in Tibet. Populus Kuphratica, 
a Cynanchum, Chloris barbata, Cyperus aria- 
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tatuSy are tropical and subtropical plants 
which ascend to 11,000 feet in Ladak, and 
Peganum harmala attains to 9,000 feet. The 
alpine or arctic flora, on the alpine region of 
the Himalaya, commences above the limit of 
trees throughout a great part of the Hiniala- 
ya, and hardly reaches its extreme limit at 
18,500 feet (3| miles) of elevation. It has 
a comparative paucity of cryptogarnic plants, 
is poor in the luxuriant mosses of tall 
growth and succulent habit, and though ful¬ 
ly representing the flora of the polar regions, 
it partakes in its charactcrestic genera of the 
temperate flora, and contains so many types 
foreign to the flora of the polar regions (as 
Gentiana, Ephedra, Valerianeie, Corydalia) 
and some which are even rare in Siberia, 
that it must rather be considered as a conti¬ 
nuation of the alpine flora of Europe than a 
representation of that of the Arctic zone. 

The Chinese tyi^e is abundant in the tem¬ 
perate regions of the Himalaya, is fully deve¬ 
loped in the Khassya, Sikkim and Butan, 
and extends westward to Gurhwal and Ku- 
maon. Chinese and Japanese species of 
Auenba, Helvingia, Stachyurus, Enkianthus, 
Abelia, Skiramia, Bucklandia, Adamia, Ben- 
tbamia, Corylopsis, and of those common to 
India and China are Microptelea pavvifolia, 
a species of elm, Hamamelis Cbinensis, 
Nymphaea pygmtea and Vaccininm brac- 
teatnm, all of the Khassya , Qnercus 
serrata of China, Nepal, Sikkim, and the 
Khassya, while species of Illiciura occur in 
the Khassya, Thea in Assam, and Magno¬ 
lia in Sikkim and Khassya, with species of 
Camellia, Deutzia, Hydrangea, Vilnirnnm, 
several CornesB and Houthuyniae, Schizan- 
drese are peculiarly characteristic of the Chi¬ 
nese flora, but also extend into Java. Lar- 
dizabalea^ belong to the Himalaya, Jai^an and 
China. The fern Bowringia is found in Houg- 
Kong and in the Khassya, and the genera 
Daphne, Blncklandia, Enkianthus, Henslo- 
wia, Scepa, Autidesms, Benthamia, Goughia, 
Myrica and others, are both Chinese and In¬ 
dian. Euryale ferox is abundant in China, 
in the delta of the Ganges and in Kashmir, 
and Nepenthes phyllamphora is a native of 
the Khassya, of Macao, and of the Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

The Siberian type of pla^its is very fully 
represented in the upper and alpine regions 
of the Himalaya, and is most confined to the 
drier parts of the chain, but may he observ¬ 
ed even in the most humid regions of the 
Himalaya, and occasionally on the mountains 
of tropical India. It approaches in many 
respects to the south European vegetation, 
hut is characterized by the predominance of 
EumariaceeD, Potentiliro, Leguminosoe, of 
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Ill n belli ferae, Lonicera, Artemisin, Pedieula- 
ris and Boragineae and by tlie rarity or total 
absence of the European Cistace®, Rosa, Ru- 
bus, Trifolium, Erica, Ferns, and other cryp¬ 
togams. Artemisia and Astragalus of the 
Siberian type are abundant throughout Tibet 
and the interior Himalaya,and are represent¬ 
ed by a few species in the plains of the Pun¬ 
jab and on the Khassya mountains. Spir®a 
khamschatica, chama)drifolia and sorbifo- 
lia, and Paris polyphylla are alike Siberian 
and Himalayan forms, while Corydalis sibi- 
riea and Nympheea pumila are identical in 
Siberia and on the Khassya. 

Many species of tropical plants .of the 
Neilgherry and Khassya hills, of Ceylon, 
and of the Himalay«a, are identical wiih Ja¬ 
vanese mountain plants. Gauhheria num- 
mularia is found in the N. W. Himalaya 
through the whole range into the Khassya, 
and also on the Javanese mountains 3,900 
miles distant. The Sedgwickia comsifolia 
of Grifiith (Liquidambar altingia of Blimie), 
also the curious Cardiopteris lohata, several 
oaks and cliestnuts, Antidesma, a willow, and 
Myrica, are common to the Khassya and 
Java, and Marlea is spread into China, 
throughout the Himalaya, «and to the moun¬ 
tains south of Kashmir. At 4.000 to 5,000 
feet elevation in the Khassya, fifty species of 
Graraineoe and twenty to thirty species of 
Orchide®, have been collected in an eight 
miles walk. The mountains of India, when 
above 4,000|or 5,000 feet, present a tern|>erate 
vegetation, which becomes wholly temperate 
at greater elevations, and passes into an al¬ 
pine flora over a large extent of .still loftier 
mountain country .—Sir Wm, Jones's IForAs, 
Vol. I., p. 23. Malcolm's Central India, Vol. 
I., p. 29., de Schlagenhvert, Hypsovietry of 
l)idia. ScJilagcnl'icert lllvstr. (f the Melr- 
orology of India and High Asia ; Eoolcer and 
Iliomson's Flora Indica ; Thomsons Travels in 
N, ir. Himalaya \ Iloolier Himm. tiourn. Re- 
port on the Proceedings of the Magnetic Sur¬ 
vey of India, p. 9. Elphinstone History of 
India, p. 11. See Arians, Karakoram, Yak. 

MOUNTAIN EBONY. Bauhinia varie- 
gata. Linn, also B. acnmin.'ita. Linn, 
MOUNTAIN GLOBE FLOWER. Trol- 
lius Europeus. 

MO UNI'AIN JACK. Artocarpua echi- 
nata. Boxh. 

MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE, so called, 
underlies the whole of the Kymore range in 
Shahabad, and it also shows itself along the 
valley of the Soane as far at least as Mun- 
geysur peak in Mirzapore. In some parts 
as in Rohtas, it crops up boldly to 200 or 
300 feet, forming a sloping base to the pre¬ 
cipitous sandstone rock. In these places 
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Iherc appear tu be Ihi'ee well deliuetl airata, 
viz., an upper one of a yellowish blue mixed 
with disintegrated sandstone, iron-pyrites, 
and chalk, all in their places. Below tliat 
a more bluish grey limestone with occasional 
calcspar crystals again is found, but geue- 
rully of tlie same nature as a Gerioaii litho¬ 
graphic stone. Under the aforesaid strata 
lies a very dense bluish-grey limestone mixed 
with veins of calcspar. It is not used by 
native lime burners, as being intraclahlc. 
This is the lowest stratum, and would 
be an almost indestructible building or 
flooring stone from its great hardness, 
much harder than granite, and ap¬ 
proaching to porphyry. It may bo had 
in lurge blocks, and, if sawn into slabs, 
would be a very handsome building stone, 
bluish grey with white streaks, and more¬ 
over it would probably make a superior kind 
of lime. Immense quantities of lime are 
made from the quarries of the western bank of 
the Soane, and exported down the >Soano and 
the Ganges as far as Monghyr. Perhaps 
300,000 to 400,000 tons are made anmially, 
and the material is inexhaustible. The same 
limestone rock crops out on the northern 
flice of the range at intervals, between the 
Soane river and Mirzapore; and again, es¬ 
pecially in the singular and interesting lime¬ 
stone caverns of Goopteswar in the valley of 
the Doorgowtee river, at Beetreo Band, in 
Khawah Kohat Massage,on the Sooreh river, 
and near Mirzapore. With canals and 
tramwiiys these quarries eould supply all 
Northern India with tlie finest lime in the 
world. The cost of tlie lime at these quar¬ 
ries varies from 6 to 10 rupeefe per 100 
niaunds, or, say 5 to 14 shillings per ton. 
The present vsystem of lime burning is a 
very imperfect one, and indeed only suited 
to native wants, but with European super¬ 
vision, although the material could not per¬ 
haps be reduced cheaper, it could be pro¬ 
duced with much more certHiuiy and even¬ 
ness in qual i t-y. C lose to Jubbu 1 pore is a rai igo 
of low hills within a circumference ot about 
ten miles, interspers'ed with masses of lime¬ 
stone both above and below the surface. The 
fuel generally used and most available for j 
burning the lime is brushwood. It is cut and 
brought from a distance of 7 or 8 miles. 
The stone is broken into fragments of 6 to 12 
inches in size, then piled like a dome over a 
hole of about 9 feet in diameter dug in the 
ground, and a passage left for introducing 
tlie fuel. This kiln is kept burning continu¬ 
ally for tbe whole of the day, and the lime 
removed on the following morning. The 
fuel is used in the proportion of 4o maunds 
to every 7o mauuJs of limcbtoae Twenty- 1 
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five maunds of tlie stone yield about 50 
maunds of well-burnt lime. The cost of 
collecting and putting it in the kiln amounts 
to 3 rupees for every J 00 maunds of lime. 
The fuel costs from 5 to 8 rupees for every 
100 maunds of lime. The entire cost of 
pieparlng the lime varies from 8 to 10 
rupees per 100 maunds. The hills are 
conveniently situated both as regards the 
line of railway to Bombay as well as to 
Mirzapore.— Oal, Cat. Ex. 18(32. 

MOUNTAIN PEPPER. Capparis siuaica. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. Ovis aries. 

MOUNTAIN SORREL, Vide Oxyura. 

MOUNTAIN SPIN AGE. See Orache. 

MOUNT ABOO. The number of peaks 
whieli crown this mountain is variously 
stated. According to Tod, there are six, the 
most elevated of whicb is that of Goruk- 
nath, having on its summit an area of only 
ten feet in diameter, and surrounded by a 
shi ine dedicated to Goruknath; each of the 
other peaks has its shrine. On a small table¬ 
land on the mountain, about 600 feet below 
its summit, is the ancient palace of Khengar 
and numerous Jain temples. See Aboo. 

MOUNT AliAEAT, See Adam. 

MOUNT ARARAT, is called Agri dagh ; 
it is in height about 16,200 feet. In the last 
volume of * Cosmos,’ Humboldt records the 
height of Demavend at 19,715 feet, which is 
but 1,785 feet under the height attributed to 
it. According to Humboldt, Ararat is only 
17,02 feet high. General Mouteitli, who 
passed three years at the foot of Mount 
Aramt, used many means to ascertain its ele- 
valion, and made it 16,000 feet above tbe 
level of the Araxes. This is the Mons Macia 
of the ancients, the Ararat of modern 
geographers, in the province of Erivan. 
At a distance, it has a resemblance to a 
ship. It is called by tbe Armenians 
Alountain of the Ark, and by tbe Persians 
Mountain of Noah. Aghii-dagh being the 
name given to it by tbe Turks; and the Ar¬ 
menians call it Macis. It is called by tbe 
Arabs also Jabl-ul-Judi and by the Armeni¬ 
ans Massis Sinsar, or Mountain of the Ark. 
But all unite in revering it as the haven of 
the great ship which preserved the father 
of mankind from the waters of the deluge. 
Berosus and Alexander both declare that in 
their time it was reported that some planks 
of tlie ark remained on this hill, at the date 
of the accession of the Abbasside caliphs 
A. D. 719.— Porter's Travels^ Vol. I., p. 183, 
General MonielWs Rej)orL Sec Iran. 

MOUNT ARGIL LOS. Rigyal, Tibetan, 
mountain king—is the origin of Plutarch’s 
Mount A.rgillos (De Fluviis), the name of the 
mountain on whicli Bacchus was born. Riga 
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Tibetan, a mono tain, is the same term as 
mount Hig’hi, in Switzerland. Ritrjal is one 
of the trans-Himalayan rnn^o. The peaks 
of this raug-o arc from 20,78G to 21,000 feet 
in heigiit. Its general direction is from 
South Uast to North West, and its extreme 
length is upwards of 350 miles. It forms 
the natural boundary of Ladak, Balti, and 
Bongdo, on the north, and Ilukehu, Purik, 
J)ras and Astor on the south. Its passes on 
the eastern half of the range are from 16,495 
to 18,746 feet in height, and on the western 
half, from 12,000 to 16,000. 

MOUNT BAIBHAH.—In the inscription 
on the Jain temple here,the name issomtitimes 
wi ittcn Baibara, and sometimes Vyavahara. 
General Cunningham thinks, it is the Web- 
baro mountain of the Pali annals, on whose 
side was situated tlio far-famed Sattapanni 
Cave, in front of which was held the 
first buddhist synod, in 5lo B. G. This 
cave, still exists under the name of Sou 
Bhaiular, or “ Treasury of gold,” in 
the southern face of the mountain ; but, | 
following Hwen Thsang's description, it 
should rather bo looked for in the northern 
face, Ratnagiri is duo oast, one mile distant 
from the SoiiBhandar Cave. This situation 
corresponds exiiotly with l<’'a-Hian’s position 
of the “ Pippal tree Cave,” in wiiieb Bud¬ 
dha after his rncels was accustomod to medi¬ 
tate. It was situated at 5 or 6 li (about 
one mile) to the east of the cave of the first 
synod. The hill of Ratnagiri is therefore 
identical with the Pandao mountain of the 
Pall annals, in wliich Buddha dwelt, and 
Avhich, in the Lai ita-Vi star a, is always styled 
the “ king of mountains,” a pa . od zigzag 
road now leads Irom tlio eastern side of old 
Rajagriha to a small jaiu temple on the top 
of Ratnagiri, whieli is frcapiontly visited by 
jiiins. lie identifies it with the Rishigiri of 
the Mahabliarata. The hot springs of Ra.j- 
agriha are found on both banks of the Sar- 
suti rivulet, one-lialf of them at the eastern 
foot of monnl Baibhar, and the other half 
at the western foot of mount Yipula. The 
former arc named as fidlows :—1 Garga- 
jiimna ; 2. Anaut Rikln ; 3 Sapt Rikhi ; 

4, Brakernkund, 5 Kasyapa Riklii, 6, B^as- 
kund ; and 7^ Markand-kund. The hottest 
of these are the springs of the Sapt Rikhi. 
The hot springs of mount Vipula are named 
as follows :—l. Sita-kimd ; 2 Suraj-kund ; 

8. Gancs-kund, 4. Chamlrama-kuiid ; 5. 
Ram-kuud, and (», Sringgi Riklii-kuiid. Thfe 
last spring has been appropriated by tlie 
Tuahomedans, by whom it is calledMakhdum* 
knnd, after a celebrated saint named Chillati 
8hah, whoso tomb is close to the spring. It 
is said that Chilla was originally called ' 
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Chiiwa, and that he was an Abir. Ho must 
tliercforo have been a converted hindu. 
To the north east of the old town, at a dis¬ 
tance of 15 li, or 21 miles, Hwen Thsang 
places the celebrated hill of Gridhra-kuta, 
or the “ Vulture’s Peak.” According to Fa- 
Hian, it was 15 li, or 2^ miles to the south¬ 
east of the now town. Authorities, therefore, 
ngree in fixing the Vulture’s Peak on the 
lofty lull now called Saila-giri, or the 
‘‘ Rocky mountain but General Cunning¬ 
ham could not hear of the existence of any 
cave in this hill.— Cunningham', 

MOUNT CARMEL, a small range of hills 
extends six or eight miles inland, in a S. E. 
direction from the bay of Aore.MountCarmcl 
is a terrninationofthe chainof hillscorameiic- 
ing at the plain of Esdraelon to the south¬ 
east, the extent of which is about eight 
miles. The Valley of Martyrs and the gar¬ 
den of Elias arc near. The Valley of Mar- 
<,yrs is a very narrow dell open to the sea. 
Carmel has scarcely a tree of any size u})ou 
it but is thickly studded with shrubs. The 
convent of St. Bcrtoldo stood near the bead 
of the valley. The holy fountain of Elijah is 
close. The cistern scorns to have been hewn 
ill the rock, and is about six feet deep full 
of clear delicious water.— Skinnors Ooerland 
Jonrney, Vol-,, !•>, p. 101, Robinson's Travels 
j Palestine and Syria VoL /, p. 109. 

I MOUNT DILLL, a hill, on the Malabar 
Coast, 6 miles from the Balliapatarn river, a 
conspicuous headland, visible 24 to 27 miles 
at sea. The small fort on its outer extreme 
heacllaud is in lat. 2 2’ N. long. 75 

IP B. 

MOUNT EVEREST, A mountain up- 
wards of 29,000 feet in height, lies to tins 
west of Kinchiiijinga, and is the highest 
mountain of the world at present known. 
According to the brothers Schlagcntweit, 
the Nopaulesc call it Gaurisankar, but 
the Tibetans to the north call it Cbiugo- 
panmari. 

MOUNT FORMOSA, in lat. 1 ^ 49’ N. 
long. 102 ^ 55’ E. 40 miles east from Malac¬ 
ca, is the higlicst summit of a group of un¬ 
dulating mountains near the sea 

MOUNTAIN GOVERDHAN, the hin- 
doo Parna.ssus is famed in the legends 
relating to the hindoo god Krishna. At 
the ago of seven, the legends relate, that 
he uplifted on the tip of his little fiugcr, the 
mountain Goverd’liau, to shelter the Gopa 
and Gopi from the wrath of Indra, the Ju- 
jiiter Pluvius of the hindoo Pantheon, who, 
enraged with jealousy at the diminution of 
his votaries and sacrifices,consequent on the 
adoration of Krislina, attempted to destroy 
them by a partial deluge. This story is re- 
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presented in the Matsya Parana, whence Sir 
W. Jones has thus poeticjally introduced it 
in his hymn to Indra. The bard 

-‘‘ smil’d, and warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain, 
O’er Gokul green, and Vraja’s nymph-Iov'd plain, 
By Indra hurl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow’d 
Since infant Ki ishna rul’d the rustic train 
Now thrill’d with terror. Them, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : 

Then, with ono finger roar’d tho vast Goverd’han, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier god.” 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna is al¬ 
ways represented as a man, attended by his 
favorite mistress Radha, and sometimes by 
a multitude of shepherds and shepherdesses ; 
the former with poles, steadying the uplifted 
sheltering mountain, a shower of rain and 
fire falling vainly on its summit. The legejid 
seems to mean that Krishna had departed 
from tile Vedic worship of Indra, from wliicli 
pcT.soeiitions arose. Many of the mountains 
of India are deemed sacred, by the Hindoos, 
jains and buddhists and great numbers of 
pilgrims visit them annually. John iv. and 
-0 says, “ our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain,” and Iliiidoost’han abounds with 
mountainous places, where hiudoos wor¬ 
ship. 

MOUNT TTOR, has tho grave of Aaron. 
MOUNT IiMAUS. The Kob-i-Kaf orMount 
Kaf of the Persians is the tabulous moun¬ 
tain, which, according to oriental cosmogra- 
plicrs, suiTOiinded tlio world; but, since the 
science of geography has made some progress 
in the east, the mmio has been confined to 
]\Ionnt Imaus to the oast, and Mount Atlas 
to the west. Tlic jan or genii, a race inter¬ 
mediate between angeds {ind men, produced 
of fire, arc supposed to have inliabited the 
earth for several ages before the birth of 
Adam, and to have been governed by kings, 
all of whom were called Soleiman(Solomon). 
They fell into a general state of depravity 
and were driven into remote places by Eblis 
(tho fallen angel) and such as remained in 
the time of Kainmeras, the fir.st of the Pcs- 
d.adian dynasty of Persia, were by him 
driven to Mount Kaf.— Jouru. Ind. Arch., 
Vol. V, No. 9, p, 548. 

MOUNT KAILAS. Here, according to 
Hindoo mythology, lies the city of Kuvera, 
the Indian Plutus. Karachil, a corruption 
of tho Sanskrit Kuvera-chal, is a naine of 
Mount Kailas. This mountain in the mytho¬ 
logy of the hiudoos is regarded as the 
habitation of the god Siva, tho Olympus of 
Siva and the Celestials. It is the Kailas 
range or Gangri range of mounUins in tho 
N. W. Himalaya, which extends in one 
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unbrnken chain from the source of the 
Indus to the junction of the Shayok ami 
forms the natural boundary between Ladak 
Haiti and Riingdo, on the South, and llut’- 
hog Nubra, Shi gar and Hunznngar on the 
North. 'The Tibetans look upon the Ti-so 
or the Kailas peak as tin; liighest mountain 
in the world. I'lie Kailas range h;is six 
pns.ses at lieights from 1.5,000 tu 18,105 feet. 
Kailas moans crystalline or icy, and is 
pos.sibly the source of tlm Latin, French, 
German, and Uaiiisli words for icc and gla-ss; 
glcsiim, glace, glor, glas, glass ; and is itself 
a compound term derived from ke water, 
and has to shine. 

MOUNT LEBANON. A mountain in 
Pale.stiue occupied by tho Druse race. The 
Druses are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; 
but arc likewise spread over the Haouran, 
a country lying to the south-east of Damas¬ 
cus. Zable, seven hours from Balbec, be¬ 
longs to tho territory of tho Druses. Half 
an hour from Zahle, on the south side of tho 
village of Kcrak, is a tomb shown as that of 
Noah. Jafla or Yalfa, ns it is called by the 
natives, is tho representative of tho ancient 
Joppa, so often alluded to in holy writ. Tho 
timber hewn on Mount Lebanon for Solo¬ 
mon’s temple was floated to this port (2 
Chron. xi, IG). Here the prophet Jonah 
embarked for Tarshisli. (Jon. i. 8). Hero 
also Peter raised Tabitha from the dead 
(Acfc.s ix. 12), and Simon tho tanner resided. 
In this harbour, Judas Macchabceas burnt 
tlie Syrian fleet. In modern times, it has 
acquired a painful celebrity from the two¬ 
fold acts of inhumanity with which the me¬ 
mory of Bonaparte stands charged, though 
attempts have been made to attenuate their 
CTiorniity. The hospital where he is accused 
of having poisoned bis sick soldiers, to 
prevent their fall into the hands of the 
Turks is now the Armenian convent. Tho 
scene of the massacre of his prisoners is on 
tho beach, about a mile to the south of tho 
towii.'fhe tract of country lyifJg betw'ccn Jaffa 
andGaza Avestward of tlie mountains of Judea, 
and distinguished as tlic plain of the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, was tho ancient territory of 
the Philistines, and included the five cities 
of Gaza, Askolon, Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron. 
This district still boars tho name of Palestine 
and may bo distinguished as Palestine Pro¬ 
per. Following the line of coast to tho south, 
in tho interval between Jaffa and El-Arish, 
the natural frontier of Palestine is on tliis 
side.— llohlnson^s Travels,Palestine and Syrian 
Vol. 1 . pp. 19, 20. See Lebanon. 

MOUNT MAHABUN or the Black moun¬ 
tain, is .supposed by some) to be tbo A.ori)os 
of the Greeks. It is a mouuLain in the 
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MOUNT MKRU. 


MOUNTAIN ASII. 


Pir-Panjal or Mid Himalaya and is forty 
miles up the Indus from Attock. It 
is at least fifty miles in circuit and from 
7,000 to 10,000 feet Aornos Avas 

fabled in tlie Greek Ciimp to Intve tlirice 
d»died Heracles liimsclf. See Mababan | 
Khyber. j 

MOUNT MURU. A sacred mountain in j 
Litidoo legends. ^J'lie geogi'apliy of the 
Vedic hymii.s confirms the theory that 
the Allan race migrated from Central 
Asia about seventeen centuries htdoi'c 
Christ, entered India by tJie Nortli West, 
dwelt during tiie earliest Vedie portion 
in the Punjab, and migrated or finighr. 
their way into Central India during tlie 
five centuiies tliat .succeeded. From the fre- i 


-queiit mention of the Sursoofy and other 
rivers, wo learn that die Punjab became the 
locality of the Vedic Ariana. The Massa- 
geta3 occupied precisely that position to 
which the legends of Mount Meru and its 
rivers (amongst the rivers tlie Jaxartes and 
the Oxus may be clearly ti aeod) point as the 
cradle of the Arian race, and the early men¬ 
tion of the Saeao (Sakya) and Bactrians 
(Yavaua) as the principle foreign nations, 
contirnis ilic supposition that the Arian race 
tiavclled .southwards from r,he high lands of 
Central Asia, before entering the Punjab. 
Aryans in the Vedie, ago were herOsmen and 
agriculi nrists and were dwelling in the Pun¬ 
jab. When they had settled in the fertile 
valleys of tlie Ganges and Jumna, tliey liad 
become braliminist.> and (uiiKpierors, founding 
kingdoms at Delhi, Ouvlh, 'rirhoot, Bahai* 
or Bharala, Kosahi, Mitidla and Magadlia, 
famous in Imlian story'. In Ceylon is a 
class of <lemigods, who, under the name of 
Yaksiiyo are sn})))osed to inhabit tlie 
waters, and dwell on the sides of JMount 
Meru, and who are distiiigui.'^hed not only 
for gentleness and henevoleinte, but even 
by a vencran’ou for Buddha, who, in 
one of hi.s earlier transmigrniion.s, was him¬ 
self born iiuder the form of a Yakshyo. The 
malignant spirits ol' Ct^yhm are the Yakka, 
who are the authoi-s of indefinite evil, and 
the Singhalese have a demon or Saune for 
each form of disease, wlio is snpposedt to he 
its direct agent and iullietor, and who is ac¬ 
cordingly invoked for its removal ; and 
others, who delight in the miseries of man¬ 
kind, are to be propitiated before the arriv^al 
of any event over which their pernieious in¬ 
fluence might otherwise prevail. Hence, on 
every domestic oecurreiice, as well as every 
dnmesiic calamity, the services of the Katta- 
dia or devil-pi iests avo to be sought, and 
their ceremonies ptu lbrmed, generally with 
observances so barbarous as to be the most 
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revolting evidence still extant of the uncivi¬ 
lized babirs of the Singhalese. Especially in 
cases of .sickness and danger, the assistaneo 
«)f the dovil-dancer is implicitly relied on : 
1411 altar, dec<trared with garlands, is ereitted 
vvitliin sight of rhe patient, and oil this an 
finirria.1, frequently a cock, is t<i be sacrificed 
for his recovery. Aiuvllitn* kind of demon¬ 
worship in Ceylon is a debased form of hin- 
diiisni, where the priest or Kapua is tlie per¬ 
former.— Tt'iuumf s Chnstiaudij tu Ci'y/on, 
p. 2o2. WUcrlcds Kisbn'tj of IhdUi^ Vol. i., 
p 30. See Aiyan, Hindoo, Meru. 

MOUNT ^1YEN*M0. See Mycn-mo. 

MOUNT NEIK), from the top of thi.s 
on their return from Egypt, the Israelites 
first beheld the “ land of promise,*' and 
there, their illustrious chief breathed his 
last.— Rcbuisoii\'i Travels, Palesttiic aad 
Sjna, Vol. I. p fi'J. 

MOUNT of OLIVES, a hill on the east 
of Jerusalem, its highest summit is 2,400 feet 
above tbo level of the sea. 

MOUNT OlIOD, the burial place of 
Aaron, is shown over the summit of Mount 
Hor. See Aaron. 

MOUNT OPIIIR, in hit. 0^ 5’N. long. 
100^ O' E. oil the west coast of Sumatra, 24 
miles inland, appears by itself like an obtuse 
cone, .separate<l from the chain of other moun¬ 
tains and may be seen from a distance of 110 
inihas in <dear wealber. See MalaeiJa Fort. 

MOUNT PARNASSUS. See Ophir. 
Serpent. 

MOUNT SINAI. A mountain of Ara¬ 
bia, on the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Suez 160 miles south of Suez, famed in the 
history of the Hebrew nation as tlie dis¬ 
trict, vvlienco laws for their gnidaiieo was 
eonimiinicated to Moses, tbeir leader. It is 
.surrounded by desert, which the wandering 
bedouins occupy. At the foot of the mountaiu 
is the Greek convent of St. Catherine, 
founded in 1331 by William Bowldescll, 
the monks of which are kept almost pri¬ 
soners by the bedouins. The Arabs <*all 
Setiai, Jabl-ul-Tiir. A stoo.o, called rafal by 
the Arabs, is found near Mount Sinai ; it is 
brittle, with the appearance of pipc*olay% 
and it serves the poor instead of soap, it is 
also useful in taking slains out of cloth, and 
in refreshing the skins of asses, being rub¬ 
bed over them for this purpose in summer 
lime. — Biirkhardt’s Travels lu Si/rla, pp. 394, 
48S. 

]MOUNT TABOR, lies to the east of 
Nazareth .—Tlollnsoids Travels Palestine and 
iSurin.’, Vol, T. p. 211. 

MOUNTAIN ASH. Taug-li. Chinese, 
Gruwiu elaslica. 
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Muah, Pehs. Sans. 

Uaton, Sp. 

Sichati; Faro j Findik- 
Sichani, Tukk. 


MOW CHOK. 

MOUNT ZAGROS, or the Oiof, conn- 
tryis the name given to that tract of 
country which lies between the Tigris and 
Mount Zagros. Bich*s resideiice in Koordis- 
tan, VoL I. p. 48. See Luristan. 

MOUNT VAIKANT’HA, the paradise of 
Vishnu. 

MOUSE. 

Souris, Fr. 

Maus, Gek. 

Topo; Sorcio, It. 

Chuba, Hind. 

Mus, Greek, Latin. 

See Mus. Mammalia. 

MOUSSACHE. The meal of Cassava 
manioc or Janipha manihot. 

MOUSSALINA, It. Muslin. 

MOUSSE DE CEYLON, Fr. Gracillaria 
lichenoides, Greville, Ceylon Mors. 

MOUSTACHE. In British India, amongst 
hindoos and mahomedans, passing tlio hand 
over the moustacfie, is a signal both of deli- 
ance and self-gratulation.— Tod's Rajasthan^ 
Vol. L p. 353. 

MOUSUL, the name of a city on the 
western bank of the Tigris. It is six caravan, 
or four horseman’s, hours from Nimriid 
which Rich supposes is the Laris.sa of Xeno¬ 
phon. Tfio large village of Niinrud is some¬ 
times called Deraweish.— Rich's residence in 


Koordistsiny Vol. IT. 2 ^p. 129, 130. 

MOUREE, Beng. Anise or sweet fennel. 
Focuiculum panmori, 

MOURUNG-ELACHI. Beng. Morung 
cardamom : Amoraum aromaticum. 

MOWAMERIA. See Singpo. 

MOW A OIL. Oil of Bassia latifolia pro¬ 
perly Mahwa. 

MOWAZIN, or Muzzan amongst mahome¬ 
dans a public crier to summon to prayers. 

MOW CHOK. CiriN. A species of 
bamboo. The most beautiful bamboo in the 
world, says Fortune, and gi’ows aboutin wild 
profusion. In the central and eastern pro¬ 
vinces of China it is largely cultivated, par¬ 
ticularly on the sides of mountains where the 
soil is rich, and in the vicinity of temples 
and other monastic buildings. Its stems are 
straight, smooth, and clean, the joints are 
small, it grows to the height of from sixty to 
eighty feet. Twenty or thirty feet of the 
lower part of its stem are generally free from 
branches. These are produced on the upper 
portion of the tree, and then they are so light 
and feathery that they do not affect the clean¬ 
ness of the main stem. In addition, there¬ 
fore, to the highly picuresque effect it produces 
upon the landscape, it is of great value in the 
arts, owing to the smoothness and fineness 
of its structure. It is used in the making of 
sieves for the manipulation of tea, rolling ta- 


MOWE. 

hies for the same purpose, baskets of all 
kinds, ornamental inland works, and for 
hundreds of other purposes, for which 
the bamboo found in India is wholly unsuita¬ 
ble. liike all other species of the same tribe, 
it grows with great riipidity and perfects its 
growth in a few months. To use a common 
expression, “one could almost see it grow¬ 
ing.” Fortune was in the habit of mea.suring 
the daily growth in the Chinese woods, and 
found that a healthy plant generally grows 
about two feet or two feet and a half in the 
twenty-four hours, and the greatest rate of 
growth w’as during the night. The young 
shoots just as they peep out of the ground 
are lujrhly esteemed as food, and are taken to 
the mai kets in large quantities. He was in the 
habit of using them as a vegetable every day 
during the season, and latterly was as fond 
of them as the Chinese are themselves. Some¬ 
times he had them split up, boiled, and dished 
by themselves, at othei times they vvere used 
in soup, like cabbage ; and they formed one of 
the ingredients o! an excellent omelette. 
A bout Hong-Kong and Can ton, several kinds 
of the bamboo are very common. There 
is a yellow vaiiety with beautiful green 
stripes, painted on its stems, as if done 
by the hand of a most delicuite artist. 
But like the Indian varieties, they grow 
in dense bushes, their stems are not 
remai'kable for their straightness, and the 
large joints and branches which are pro¬ 
duced on all parts of the stem, give it 
a rough surface, and consequently render 
it unsuitoble for fine work. These tro¬ 
pical, jungly-looking bamboos disappear 
in the more northern latitudes and 
in their plaees we have the mowchok, the 
long-sin-chok, the hoo-chok and one or 
two others, all with clean stems and fea¬ 
ther-branches, suited for the mo.st delicate 
kinds of work, and all “ good for food.” 
'J’hese bamboos are well worth the attention 
of people who inhabit temperate climates, 
Kucli as the south of France, Italy, and 
other parts of the south of Europe. No 
doubt they wmuld be well worth introduction 
to some parts of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the southern portions of the United 
States of Am erica. In the province of Che¬ 
kiang the maximum summer heat is from 
90° to 100° in the shade, but it is only for a 
few days in the months of July and August 
so high ; in winter the thermometer (Fahr.) 
is larcly so low as 20. They invariably 
grow in a rich yellow loam on the slopes of 
the hills.— ’Fortune's Residence in China^ p. 
189. Wanderings in China, 

MOWE. See Marble. 
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MOZAFERISrAGAli. . 

OWLA ALI, a name of Ali. 

MOWLOOJ), Au. Poetry chauntcd before 
tlie bier of a deceased person wlieu carried 
out. 

MOU-TAN. Chin. 

M;in-tan, - Chin. I PoDonia nioutan, 

'Kree pceony, | 

The mowtan or tree pceoiiy, is abund¬ 
ant in China, fruits large, and variegated 
flowers, it bears the name of hvvawang, or 
king of flowers to indicate the estimation in 
which it is lield. The skill of the Chinese 
gardeners has made many varieties, but the 
dilliculty of perpetuating them may be one 
reason for their high price. Tree pceonies 
are brought south-wivrds in large quantities 
every year, about the moutli of January, from 
the northern provinces. Tlicy flower soon 
after they arrive, and are rapidly bought up by 
the Chinese to ornament their bouses, after 
which they are thrown away, as they do not 
thrive well so far south as Canton or Macao, 
and will not flower a second season. Tlmq^ are 
sold according to the number of liovver-buds 
they may have upon them, many of them 
fetching rather high prices. Several very 
valuable varieties of the Moutan, or troo 
pceony, are to be found in gardens 
near Sbangliae. Those variiuios of this (lower, 
which are yearly brought from the northern 
provinces to Canton, and which arc now 
common in Europe, have blossoms, which 
are either rose-colored or white: but in 
some parts of China purple, blue, and 
yellow varieties are produced, although 
these were never brought to Canton for sale. 
Amongst them from Soochoio fifty miles 
from Sbaughae there are lilacs and pur¬ 
ples; some nearly black; and one which 
the Chinese called “ the yellow” which, 
however, was only white with a slight tinge 
of yellow near the centre of the petals. 
— Williiims' Middle Klnijdom.^ p. 285. For- 
iiuies Wanderings, p. 185-151. 

MOW-TU and Tnu-tang are tribes whom 
the lieuma populations describe as livdng 
beyOTid their boundary. 

MOWZEEAN. Ak. Noxious things, 
vices. 

MOVI CHETTU, or Moyi-chettu. Tel. 
Eugenia alteruifolia, 11, very common on 
the Nagari hills. 

MOHA JAPANTCA kingwort of China. 

MOYI CHETTU. Tel. Eugenia alterui- 
ioW^.—Eoxh IK III W, Ic, 

MOY. See Cochin-China, India. 

MOYSOL. See My sole, Negro Races, 
Papuans. 

MOZAFERNAGAR, 20® 28’; 77® 

43’, in Hiudostan, situated in the Doab be¬ 
tween the Janina and the Ganges. 


MRIGUENA 

The Dak bangalow of this place is 902 
ft. above the sea.— lioh. Sold, 

MOZAIC GOLD or Bronze Powder is a 
bisulphuret of tin, formed by heating the 
peroxide with its weight in sulphur. It is 
produced in small, soft, shining flakes, of a 
golden yellow colour. It is much used for 
ornamental work, particularly paper hang¬ 
ings — Wafersio'}i-^ FimU'ner. 

MOZAM BIQUE. The Indo-African sea, 
is that portion of the Indian Ocean 
extending from its N. W. boundary to the 
Mozambique Channel and including the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, Arabian Sea and Red Sea. It has 
had much iiifiuenco on the ethnology of Eas¬ 
tern Africa. The corresponding eastern por¬ 
tion of the Indian Ocean may be termed the 
Indo-Australian Sea. Important ethnic con¬ 
siderations—relating to the oceanic winds 
make it necessary to distinguish these two 
regions from the middle one; this witli tlio 
districts of the Indus basin, the marginal 
district of Belucliistan, tlie great longitudi¬ 
nal one formed by the Pm’sian Gulf and the 
basin of the Euphrates, the southern Ara])iari 
district, that of the Red Sea, and the margi¬ 
nal or Trans-Nilotic one of E. Africa, form 
the next region. Of these basins the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Red Sea are of especial im¬ 
portance, for by them theauciont civilization 
of the j\lediterranean and the Nile spread 
their influence into the Indian region, while 
the Euphrates was itself the scat of a great 
archaic development of intellect and art. 

MOZOME ANGA]\fr, a rude pagan tribe 
on the hills of Assam, on the OHstern frontier 
of the Mikir and Caehar. See India; Naga. 

MOZDAK a pretended prophet iii the time 
of Kobad of Persia, who preached the doc¬ 
trine of a community of women and posses¬ 
sions. 

MOZURRIQ. Hind. Gilt or illuminat¬ 
ed paper on which are deviijes in gold leaf. 

M RAL, Hind. Lyeium Europmum. 

MRI, a tribe in the Eastern fiontier of 
British India who dwell to the north of 
Banskotta and Lucklmpoor. See India; 
Naga: 

MRICHCHHAKATI, or the Toy Cart, 
a Sansci'it poem by Kalidasa. 

MiUDU MARUVAMU. Sansc. Ori- 
ganum vulgare, L, Tiie words mean “ soft 
marjoram.” 

IRi’RiGA. Si NSC. Autilope ccrvicapra 

Fallas. 

MRIGU, See Siva. 

MRIGANKA, Sans, from mriga, a deer, 
and anka, a mark. 

MRIGUENA, or the Fawn-jJyed, a Guja- 
rani princess, who was married to Mann Singh 
the great Tomara rajah of G walior in the 
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xMUAH-PALA. 

bej^inninrr of the 16th century. The rajnli 
was fond of music, especially of tlie sankiriia 
rag or mixed modes, of which Mriguena was 
a great genius. Four specimens of her com¬ 
position are yet extant, and called nfter her 
name, Gujari, Bahul Gujari, Mai Gujari and 
Mangal Gujari. It was supposed that the 
liiridu musician Tati Son attracted by her 
songs went to GwHlior where ho is buried. 

MRLTA-SANJIVINI. Ten. Sans, san- 
jivini means to restore to life. 

]\IR1TY00. Sans, from mri, dc«Tth. 

MRITYOONJANA. Sans, from mrytyoo, 
deatli, and jee to overcome. 

MtllJ or Tung Mru, a tribe on the Kola- 
dyn river and supposed by Dr. Daiham to 
be the same as the Mrung who allege their 
origin to bo from Tipperah. The number of 
the Mru in Aracan is about 2,800. At one 
time a Mru cliief was chosen king of Ara¬ 
can, and the country was Mru wlieu the Ruk- 
heng concpieror invaded the country. Tlic 
w'ord Mru is supposed also to bo the same 
as Miri. The Mru tribe in Aracan, occupy 
tlic hills between Aracan and Chittagong ; 
they seem of the same lineage as the 
Myamraa. The former dwelt on the Koladan 
river and its feeders; but having boon driven 
out by the Kami now occupy hills on the 
border between Aracan and Chittagong at 
t he source of the Moreo river which disembo¬ 
gues in lat. 21® 40’ N. South of Koota- 
boodca island.—Dr. Latham's Ethnology. 

MRUNG of Aracan dwell with the Doing- 
Nuk in the upper basin of theMayu and also, 
it is said, amongst the hills on the eastern 
border of the Chittagong district. They say 
they are the descendants of captives carried 
away from Tipperah by the kings of Aracan. 
Their vocabulary has affinities with the Garo 
and }3odo. This is a striking confirmation 
of the history of Aracan which relates to tho 
conquest of tho portion of eastern Bengal 
by the Rakhoing. According to Captain 
Phayre, Dacca is the northern limit of their 
possessions, but a deportation of Garos and 
Bodos, or of a mixed tribe on the confines of 
the pure Garos, shews that their conquests 
extended much further in that direction. 
They are said to be the descendants of a race, 
whom, several generations back, Aracan 
kings carried away from Tipperah ; but also 
a colony imported from the Bodo country by 
the kings of Aracan, at the period when 
their conquests extended far up eastern 
Bengal. 

MU, in the weights of Burmah, is the ono- 
tonth part of a kyat or tikal. 

MUA, Beng. Bassia longifolia. 
MUA-BADAL. Guz. Hinj). Sponge. 
MUAH-PALA. 31ae. Nutmegs. 


MU-BARKHA. 

]\rCT-AliU. Beng. and Hind. Dioscorea 
aculcata, Linn. 

MUANG. BiJFtM. A town. 

MUANG-GAUNG or Mung Khong. See 
1 ndia. 

xMUANG-LUN, A small district tributary 
to Siam near Ayuthia. 

MUAN-'rilAf. The kingdom of Siam in 
Tluinbei’g’s time, was by the Natives called 
Muan-Tliai, as mucdi as to say, the Jjaud 
Thai. In their books it is found with this 
epithet, Krom Thep Pramma haa Ikoon, 
(Circuitus visitation is Dcorum) the Circuit 
of tho visitations of tho gods. Tho Malayans 
and Peguans call it Tziiiin, from whence 
conics tho Kiiropcaii name Siani. Its Nor¬ 
thern Latitude about the middle of it, or 
where the capital (jity is situated, is four¬ 
teen (legi'ces, eiglitcon minutes and it.s 
longituilo according to the (jornmoii rna])S 
lo8°, but according to the late observations 
of the Jesuits 120 degrees Fastward it 
borders upon the kiiigdoriis Toii-kiu, Coehin- 
China and Cambodia; on the south it is 
liruitid by tlie sea, and the countries of 
Mala(;ca, of which tho king of Siam pos¬ 
sesses Ligor, Tanasseri, and some other 
small provinces. On the west was the king¬ 
dom ot‘ P(5ga, and on tho north tliat of Luos. 
Considering its extent it is but iudiflbrently 
peopled being left inliubitcd only along the 
banks of the rivers.— Thun. History of Japan, 
Vol. i. p. 25. 

MUAR. See Jakun. 

MTJAZZAN tho .seu’vant of tho mahomo- 
dan mosque who calls tho A/.an or summons 
to prayers. Tho words of his summons aro 

i. Allahu Akbar, Allahu-Akbar ! God is 
Great! God is great. 

ii. Ashnduan la ilaha il allaho; Asha- 
duan, la illaha il-ullabo ; I bear witness there 
is no deity but God, I bear witness there 
is no deity but God. 

iii. O ashaduanua Maliomcd ur Rasul 
ullahe O ashaduanna Mahomed ur Rasul 
allahe and I bear witness that Mahomed is 
the prophet of God, and I bear witness that 
Maliomod is the prophet of God, 

iv. Hy-ul-us-salwat; Hy-ul-us-salwat, 

V. Hy-ul-al-fallah; Hy-ul-al-fallah. 

vi. Us-sallato-kliair-un-min-nun-nowm , 
iis-snllato-khair-un-min-nun-nowm. 

vii. Allahu akbar, allahu akbar ! 

viii. La illaha il allaho. 

MUBARIZ iho single combatant, tho 
champion of tho Arabian classical and chi¬ 
valrous times.— Burton's TiUjrimage to Mecca, 
Vol. ii. p. 63. 

MU-BARKHA. Hind. PEiiS. Adian- 
turn cupillus veneris. 
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MUCHOO-KANTA. 

MUBEIIYAT, in tlic Arab medicine, ttic 
Apbrodi.sinca. 

MUCCA PIKT—? Bryonia ecabrella. 

M ITCH, or Sohaga. Hind. A kind of 
luirrow; with teotb. 

MTJCHA-KANTA. SocTndia; Kattyawar. 

MUCIfANG. Pecs, Sans. Jews harp. 

MUOHrPORA. Sec Snhoynm. 

MUCHT-RAS. Hind. Supposed to be 
the gum from several plants, said to be from 
the Salrnalia nialabarica, also Moringa ptory- 
gosperma, also, a gall from the Areca 
^juteehn. Sec Mncli-ra=?. 

MIJOHKANTA. Hind. Astragalus mul¬ 
ti ceps, 

MUCIIOO-KANTA. The Jharpiah is a 
rajput clan who occupy pai'ts of Kutcli and 


MU C UNA. 

flagitious courses.”— Report, para. 161.-UJ9. 
(jimnncics Female Ivfanticide, f. 108. Corres^ 
pondonm relative to Hindoo Infavilcide, p. 38. 

MUCHR, or Machr, Hind. Muskito, pro¬ 
nounced mat-shar. 

MUCHRUS, an astringent gum resin 
which exudes from the bark of the Bombax 
Malabaricum. See Muchi-ras. 

MUCHU MARM, Tam. Erythrina Indica. 
MUCIBAR, also Musabbarj Arab. Hind. 
Pers. Aloes. 

MUOTO acid. See Gum. 
MUCILAGINOUS SEEDS, of these, are 
Linseed, (Ulsee), Linum usitatis.simuni, 
Quince, (Bell Dana,) Cydonia vulgaris, 
Tookhrn, (Buiungo,) Dracoccphalum Roy- 
lean urn. 


are as 

TTminur. 

Hharanoe. 

Bhiinancc. 

Aiunm. 

Dtl. 

11.'ll la. 

ITnpe. 

Kliumaiiec. 

Kiiun. 

Kuo. 

Batacli uiid oilier castes. 


Jahnjah have been notorious for killing 
infant daughters. They obiaiii in 

flic 


Kattywar : the diilcrcnt tribes of them 
inhabit Hallaur and Miiclioo Kanta 
under:— 

Jam-Zadoh, descendants 
of the Jam. 

Jfurdol. 

Doon"uranco. Sco Sun- 
geoa. 

Kublnir. 

Jlewuuee. 

'Wecbaiieo 
Jiukaneo. 

Moruncc. 

Kimderya. 

The 

their . . 

marriage the daughters of any ol 
numerous races of Rajputs and even find 
their facilities siudi as to allow of their 
being nice in selecting from the most 
respectable families. They arc furnislicd 
with wive.s by the Jlialla, Wagela, Goil, 
Churassumma, Purniar, Surney, Soda, Jaitwa 
Wala and Wadal tribes ; but there seems to 
bo a general prefereneo in favonrof the Jhal* 
la. From the Jaitwa, the Jahrejah cannot have 
obtained any wives for a long time ; as it is 
moro tlian n century since any grown-up 
daughters have been seen among them. This 
fact is to bo accounted for only by a<lmitting 
that female infanticide was prevalent among 
them. Of this, indeed, there seems no rea¬ 
son to doubt; for, althongli they allow that 
the practice is sinful, and do not openly 
avow it, they, as well as the Jahrojali among 
them signed the instrument of abolition; 
however, this outrage on human nature is of 
comparatively recent origin, and may with¬ 
out much hesitation, bo ascribed to the ex¬ 
ample of the Jahrejah, in concurrence with 
base and mercenary motives. “ The influence 
of exam pie and communication,” says Colonel 
Walker, and the remark is of a cheering, as 
well as of a saddening nature “ is capable of 
prociuing conveiU to the most criminal and 


who j Isufghol, Isufghola, Plants go. Dr. Taylor, 


M.UCKAY, in lab. 3"^ 28' N., a small place 
in Sumatra whore the coasting vessels stop 
at times to trade. 

• MUCKWY. Arab, Duk. Sar.sapavilla. 
Homideamu.s Indicus Rhecdo E. Frown; 
W. Ic. Contr. 

MUCUNA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Fabaocfe, The following species 
arc known in the East Indies. 

• .atropnrpurca, D. C., Courtallum Korikan, Tra- 
vancoro. 

bractcata, D. C., Chitlngong. 
enpitata, W. nml A., Cultivated, 
gii^antca, 1). C.^Poninsula of Imlia, Siuiflerhnns. 
bii-.-^uta, W. and A , Peuinsula of India, Suudor. 
buna. 

imbricata, D. C., Sylhofc. 
monosponna, D C., all Britiah India, 
novea, Buck., Bengal, 
pruriiufl, Hook., S. E. Asia ; Archipelago, 
ubilia, Wall., Aiiatralia, Mauritius. 

The .species are climbing herb.s or sliruhs, 
with pinnately-trifoliatc leaves and axillary 
racemes, which hang down when bearing 
fruit. A product of species of Mucuna is the 
cowage, 

Kaunclikuri, Duk. Atmagupta, Sans. 

Cowage, Fa, Kosam billi wail SiNnir. 

Kuhkratze, Gku. Puiioy kali Tam. 

Kiwach, Hind. Bkno. Pilladugukailu, Tel. 

ItawG, Jav. Enuga-dola-Gunda, „ 

Cowage is probably a corruption of 
tho Arabic, Hindustance or Bengali names 
of one of tho plants that produce it; 
it consists of the hairs found upon tlie 
pods of different species of Mucuna. They 
are exceedingly slender, brittle, and easily 
detached, and the fragments readily stick 
into the skin and produce an intolerable 
itching; hence they are frequently employed 
for mischievous purposes. Cowkeh is also 
used medicinally as a vermiftige, by being 
mixed with syrup till of the consistence of 
honey, and given in doses of two or llu’co tea- 





MUCUNA PRURITA. 


MUDA.MALLAI. 


RpooMjjful. The Bpocics arc found in licdgoB, 
iliK'kots, oil tlie banks of livers, and about 
water-courses, in the East and West Indies, 
and in America witliin the tropics. Mucuna 
lueiis and M. prurions usually furnish the 
substance; but that from M. monosperma, 
called by the Telinga, Enooga dola Guiida, 
or Elephant’s Scratch-wort, is said to exceed 
the others in the irritating burning property 
of its hairs. Dr. Roxburgh states that M. 
prurions was ono of tlio plants formerly used 
in India to poison wells but it is less liurt- 
ful than was supposed.— Drs. Rooab. FI. hid. 
y<jL(ft. 

MUCUNA ATROPURPUREUM. D. U., 
W. A. 

Carpopogon alrnpnrpnreinn, Roxb. 

Godo dulagondi, Tkl. | Telia kada, Tkl. 

It has largo dark purple flowers. 
MUCUNA GIGANTEA, D. 6’., IF. .y A, 

Doliclios gigauteum, WiBu. 

Carpopogoii giganO-um, Uoxn. 

Stiztjlobium gigaiitciuri, Simuno. 

Kakavalli, Malkal. | Enuga-dulagondi Tkb. 

I Podcia dulagondi, „ 

This climbing plant groxvs on the const.s of 
Peninsular India, it is employed itj medicine. 


MUCUNA PRURITA, Iloo/^, IF. .yj. 

Carpopogou prurions Hoxb. 

Mucuna prurions, Walb ? 

Dolichua prurions, UoxB ? 


Alkushi, 

IJkng. 

Koucli-kari, 

Qnuii-lay, 

liUKiM. 

Guiichgnji, 

Kli waslso, 

9 ) 

Kawauali, 

Kiificli kuri, 

Duk. I 

C()j)ikacliii, 

Cowajie, 

Eno. 

Atinagapta, 

Indian cowago, 

>) 

j I’lina-kali, 

Kirvucli, 

Hind. 

1 Pilliu-duglm-kaia, 

Nai kanuia, 
Kauaucha, 

Maleal. 

1’anj. 

Dula-goudi 


Panj. 

» 

Sans. 

Tam. 1 
Tel. I 


Grovv.s all over Rritish India and in the 
Moluccas. It has large purple flowers. This 
when cleared of the small hairs wliich cover 
it is eaten by the Nalives like other beans. 
Rlieedo says that on the Malabar Coast it is 
supposed to have the elfeet of exciting 
veuery. The strigoso hairs as well as those 
of Rottlera tinctoria, are used in India as an 
anthelmintic, Sir W, Hooker lias distin¬ 
guished the East India plant, M. prurita 
from M. prurions, which is indigenous in 
the West Indies. The pods when ripe, 
are of a brownisli colour, and covered 
with innumerable sharp prickle-Iiko hairs, 
which penetrate into and irritate the skin. 
They dispel lurnbrici and ascarldes by 
sticking into their bodies, when pressed against 
the intestines, and thus irritatirig and dislodg¬ 
ing them. The pod being dipped into trea¬ 
cle or honey, have the hairs scraped ofl' until 
they have the consistency of an electuary 


wlieii a table-spoonful may be given io 
adults, and a tea-spoonful to children, fol¬ 
lowed by a purgative of castor oil, &c. A 
cowhago i.s very common in the Karen jun¬ 
gles. In the Punjab the seeds are principally 
used in special diseases and given with 
milk. The hairs of the pods arc not used 
as anthelmintics in India, as they are iu 
England for round worm. They have been 
applied externallv for paralysis and produce 
much itching. The seed is said to absorb 
the poison of scorpions and to remain on a 
bite till all is removed.— Fiuh. FI. huUca. 
Vulijt. FowelVs Hand-hook, Vol. I. p. 841. 
Rinfh. Mitiifin. (yShaiiqJincssy, Ainslic, p. 244. 
MUCUNA UREN'S. See Cowluige. 

MUCUNA VENENOSA, is the name 
given to the plant producing the poison 
ordeal bean of Old Calabar. Mucuna Bal- 
fouriana of Old Calabar, resembles a Tran- 
quebar species. 

MUCUNDA. During the life fime of tho 
emperor Akbar many liindoos behoved him 
to have been a hindoo in a former birth, 
that he enclosed in his body tho soul of a 
devout brahmin, who had in a past age 
borne the namo of Alucunda, and liad taken 
a fancy to bc^corne tho emperor of India. 
In nine months after his death, Muennda 
was permitted to generate in the womb of 
sultana Hamida Bann, aiid to take his birth 
at Amercote in the character of Akbar. 
Indeed there were some grounds for tho 
liindoos to claim Akbar as a prince of their 
race, that empe ror had a hindoo wife, tho 
princess Jodh llai, liad a hindoo (hiughter- 
in-law, the Marwarco wife of Jehangir, 
had a liindu general, the raja Man Sing, had 
a hindn financier, the rajah Soder Mull,had a 
hindu favourite the rajah BeerbuJ,had a liiii- 
du songster, Tansen, had many hindoo 
(iflicers and hindoo pandits always about 
him, much iu his court savoured of the hin¬ 
doo, and he bad in a manner liindooizeii 
him.self by his ardent devotedness to tho 
cause of liindoo welfare.— Tr. of Hind. Vol. 

1. p. 811. 

MUDACOTTAN, Tam. Cardiospermura 
halicacabum. 

MUD AH, also Vudab, Arab. Ficus reli- 
giosa. 

MUDAJI. See Blionsla Rnjas of Nagpur, 
Mahratta Governmeuls in India, Nagpore. 

MUDALI, singuiar, Mudalvan pi. Tam. A 
title of the agricultural or vellalar classes in 
the Tamil country. It is an official designa¬ 
tion in Ceylon, seemingly similar to tho 
Mandid, village headman of Bengal. 

MUDA-MALLAI. The Bangalore bar¬ 
racks, railway, Neilgherry barracks,' jail. 
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MUDDlKPOli. 

vi other worJis were supplied wif.h timber 
from these forests.- -r^o?/.sv;rrrt/m-\s" Report. 

MIIDAN. See Mudaui. 

MlJ-/M JNG, Burm. (.yeascircinalis, Linn. 

Ml/DANf, a lualiotuednn sect, founded 
by Miidan, a snfi. They admit the divine , 
mission of Mahomed, but disclaim liis title j 
to particular veneration. The Mndani ^o | 
nearly naked, braidintr the hair and smear- | 
ing the body with ashes, and W'earing iron 
chains round their waists aiid necks. 

MUDAIl, also Ak. TTind. Are names' 
applied to tlio Calotropis gigantea, the 
gigantic swallow-woil, a plant which is 
Avidely dllfusod throughout the southern 
provinces of tlic peninsula of India where it 
grows wild, prefer?‘ing poor soil jiear the 
sea. It is rephnasl in the Ilellary Disti-iet, 
by C. procern, whiedi is ecpially common ivnd , 
371 Northern India by C. Hamiltonii. To 
obtain tlio tibre the bramdios ore gathered 
and dried in the sun from twenty-four to 
tliirty-six lif>iirs, Avhen they are taken np, 
the hark peeled from the woody f)arts, and 
the fibres gathered. Tf phiced out in the 
dew for a night, they lose tlieir greenish tint, j 
ami become white. The sap of the Mudar 
plant is applied externally as a rubefacient; 
dried, it is mixed with caoutchom'/. 

MU 1)1) A K11A H JU R APU CIIUTTU. 
Tel. Phoenix daotylifera, L. Mudda “amass, 
a lumv).” 

MIJDARPEA, or Suliqatoea, a class of 
fa(](*('rs. 

MUDAUf. Can. Antelope Arahlca.—Ihr/a- 
prich. 

MUD RAY or Alnddy Bay, is tlio com¬ 
mercial port of Alleppie in the kiinj-dom of 
Travancore, MB milos south of (hadi'ui, ro- 
inarkahio for the singiilur natural break¬ 
water formed in the open sea, consisting of a 
long and Avido baidc of mud, the clTtJct of ! 
wliieli is so completely to break the waves, j 
that ships of all sizi^s (Min securely anchor | 
even at the stormiest s(Mis()n of t]n3 yt^ar i»i | 
the open roads, wlier(3 tlie water is perliMUly j 
cairn. Tlio origin of this deposition of mud, 
has never been satislVud-orily mrcountod foi\ 
It imparts a dirty colour to the water and 
makes it thick and slimy. It has shifted more 
or less within the last (^entury, but not to any 
great' extent. A similar deposit exists at 
Narrakul about ‘Jt) miles north of Coohin, 
and th<3 advantage of this latter place, as a 
natural open harbour for .shipping, ha.s re¬ 
cently been hnmglit to the notice of the 
British Government.— H. D. 

MUDOl, Tkl. Terminnlia alata. !Muddi 
Patta,. Tkl. the Bark of Tcrniinalia alata. 
Se<* M utfi. 

MUUDIKPOR; Klll-katr, or Kotaboo, 


MUDRA RAKSHA.SA. 

are wandering minstrels. Other names liave 
been given to this migratory people who 
dwell in the southern Maliratta country; 
Kabigira or Ferryman, Koli and Barkiir ar*o 
the terms most usually employed, hut Mud- 
dikpor is the designation they apply to them- 
.selve.s. Tiiey are generally tall and power¬ 
ful men, with an olive yellow complexion 
and are numerous throughout that part of 
India; they say that their original locality 
was the village of Talicot near tlie town 
of Sorapooi’, and that however far they 
liave dispersed, all classes continue to speak 
the Mahratta tongue though it is rerpiisite 
I they should attain likewise a knowledge of 
I the language of the countries in which they 
I wander to enable them to gain a livelihood. 

I MUDFFNA. Nak.sha, Medina picture. 

MUUFLA-NJLU-UAMMATIJ, variety of 
Datura fastuosa.. 

MU-D1<1VI, the godih^ss of misfortune. 

MUD IT, or mad’h Guz. Honev. 

MUD’H-I-HOSFIN, the prai.ses of ITosein. 
MUDHOOMA-LUTFE, Bi;n(l Gr(3en 
floweriM IToya. Asclcpias vohibilis. 

MUD’HOORTKA, Sans. FcenicnUim pan- 
morii. lloxh. 

MUDHOO-SOODUNU, Sans, from sood, 
to destroy. 

MUD’IIUBEE LUTA, Bkng. Hiptago 
madul)lot:i. 

MUDHUKA also Yastimadhuka, Sans. 
Li(piori(M‘ root. 

AlLIDllUYA. lIiND. Poliosetns iehthyini.ns, 

MUDHYADESIir, Sans, from mii.lhya, 
midst, ami deshiii, hcilongiiig to a coniitiy. 

TilUDldAH. Tam. plural of Mudali. A 
head man. See jVl udali. 

MUDO, Tam. Bu(difniauia latifolia. 

MUDNLI, Hind. Philadelphns sp. 

MUDRA RAKSHASA,or Signet of the 
Mini.ster, an ancient political Sans(;rit drama 
by Vi.sakha Datta perliaps of tlie 12th <huj- 
tnry. The (ivents dramatized r»‘late to the 
history of Cljaiidrngupta* the Sandrafuittiis 
of the Greeks. R.akshasa was the minister 
ofNandaand aftervvard.s of Chandragnpta. 
In one scene Virndha Gupta vi.sits ifakshasa 
and a conversation ensues which relates to 
historical events, 

—What news frotn Fashpftpur ? 

Vii '.—I have not inucli to tell sir, Avliere shall 1 
coniiuonco ? 

Hale .—With Chandragupta's entry in the city. 

Whate’er my agents since have done, 
inform me. 

rir.—You will remember, Sir, when, in close 
league, 

United by Chanakya, I'arvateswara 
And Chandragnpta in alliane(3, led 
Tlieir force against our city,—a wild 
multitude 






MUDUNA-MOHANA. 

Of Sakas, Yavanas and mountaineers. 

U'lie tierce Kainbojas, with tlie tribes who 
dwell 

Beyond the western streams, and Persia’s 
hosts. 

Poured on us like a delude * # # 

Tn tlie iVIudra Ilakshasn, (Hiandia^npfa 
is frequently na,Tne<i Vrishala, n, term 
said to be equivalent to sudra ; and Nanda, 
liimself was the son of a sudra woman; 
there can be little doubt that the cele¬ 
brated Manrya family were of‘ sudra c.x:- 
traetion. The Uttara Rama Cheritra, the 
ViUrama and Urvasi, and the Mndra, Rak- 
shasa, contain many illustrations of the hin- 
doo woman’s love and alfcetion. In the latter 
])iece occurs an example, in comparativtdy 
humble life, of the strong all’cction of a liindii 
wife. Chandaria Das, like Antonio in the 
Merchant of Venice, is doomed to die, to 
sav(3 his friend. His wife follows him to the 
s(!ene of execution, with their only child, 
and tlie succeedin*.^ dialogue ensues: — 

Chnml. —Withdraw, mj love, and lead our boy 
along. 

fryy<".—Forgive me, husband,—to another world 

U hy steps are bound, and not to foreign 
realms, 

Whence in due time thou homeward wilt 
return ; 

No common farewell our leave-taking now 

Admits, nor must the partner of thy fate 

J^eave thee to tiae.e thy solitary way. 
Chand .—What dost thou lUeHii ? 

Wife.—To follow thee in death. 
tVi-uvui.—Think not of this—our boy’s yet 
tender years 

Demand allectionate and giianlian earo. 
TF//t'. -1 leave him to our household goda, nor 
fear 

Tliey will desert his youth :—come, my 
dear boy, 

And bid thy sire a long and last farewell. 

Thus could I sweetly i»ass a thousand 
year-s ; 

Auofher autlior makes a loving woman 
say 

But without thee e’en Iicaven would lose its 
charms. 

# # # # 

“ Pleased to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
“In the rougli forest as my father’s house. 

“ Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

“ Fernnt me this request—1 will not grieve, 

“ 1 will not burden thee—refuse me n«^t. 

“ But sliouldat thou, Kaghuvu, this prayer deny, 
“ Know, I resolve on death.” 

— Tod's Rojoslhan, Vol. I. p. G13. 

MUDUD, an intoxicating drug, in pills of 
the size of a pepper corn, made of chopped 
betel leaf atid opium : and smoked in a small 
ell ill urn.— Herl'lots. 

MUl)UDA,TAM.Chloroxylon swiefenia,i>.(J. 

MUI)UGA, Tel. Butca frondosa. Mudnga 
Oil of lintea frondnsa. 

MUDUNA-MOHANA, Sans, from mada- 
-na, desire, and moob, to be infatuated. 


. MUGGAR-PBER. 

MADUPU, a certain plant of S. India. 

MUDUGU TAMARA or Munugu tamara, 
Tkl. Marsilia quadrifolia, L. The words 
mean, “ .sunk, nr drowned lotus.** 

MUDWATNI, Hind, an iuternuncio or a 
go-between. 

MUE also Muer, Sp. Mohair. 

MUEDA KA JHAR. Hind, also Mneda 
rjukrec, '^^retraiitheia Roxburgliii.— Bcng. 
TJtiir. 

MUELAS DE MOLING, Sp. Millstones. 

MUEL SHEVI, Maleal. Emilia sonchi- 
foiia, I), a. 

MUFTI. In British India, an oflicer of a law 
Court. 

MUG, a term a]}plied, by the people of 
India,, to all the Aracanese and to a class of 
people in the Chitbigong district who call 
themselves flaj Bunsi in Bengali, and 
My am- T na- gyee in B li rm esc, (loub tles.s olispri n g 
of Bengalee women by Burmese. Their dress 
and kinguago is ]3engalee, but they are of 
buddhist faith. The Araeunese Mug are a 
highly Berigjili.sed class of Kakhoing and 
call themselves Myama-gyi or great Myaraa. 
This race form six-tenths of the native po¬ 
pulation of Arracan, one-tenth being Bur¬ 
mese and the vemairider Hindu. The tei'm 
Mug is not known to the Aracanese them* 
.selves and Wilson says the term Mugh which 
the ]3i*itish have given to the Aracanese by 
i,hat people is restr-ietedto the descendants of 
Aracanese by Bengali mothers.— Wilson's 

(jloSStU'ff. 

JMUGA. Hind. One of the silk-worm 
moths of British India, The two princi])iil 
indigonon.s variidJos of .silk arc the muga and 
the eri. A di“?ss made of muga is prized 
beyond all others, by the Assamese. A plant 
grows wild in the southern part of the 
Chittagong district, on which the moth lives. 

MUG-DYE-PLANT. The Mug make 
yellow and red dye, hy grinding this plant 
and its roots into powder’, and boiling the 
.same in water. Tire colours are dull but seem 
to last for a long time. 

MUGANI, Beng. Phascolu.s trilobus, AiL 

MUGA SILK. See Cotton manufactures. 

MUGGAR-PEER, or the Crocodile-pond, 
lies to the north-west of KuiTachoc. The 
greater potfd is about 300 yards in circum¬ 
ference, and contains many little grassy 
islands, on which the majority of the croco¬ 
diles (Crocodilus paJustris) bask ; some arc 
seen a-sleop on its slimy sides, others half- 
submerged in the muddy water while now 
and then a huge monster rarsis himself upon 
its diminntive legs, and waddling for a few 
paces, falls flat on his heA\y. The water iu 
the pool feels c<fld,although fed from two hot 
springs, one of which is of so high a tem- 
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MUHABAN. 

iP^atnre ihat a visitor could not retain his 
mnd in it; yet animal life exists ; for, where 
the water bubbled up from its sandy bottom, 
and in the little lake running to the tank, 
is an abundance of a small black spiral shell, 
very like Melama pyramis, an allied species 
of which frequents the river Jordan. The 
crocodiles dig deep in the sand under the 
neighbouring date-trees and there depo¬ 
sit their eggs. Quantities of dccidnous teeth 
of various sizes, are strewn along the slimy 
sides of the pond. A guide, taking piece 
after piece of flesh, dashed it on the bank, 
uttering a low growling sound at whi(;h the 
whole tank became in motion, and crocodih^s 
splashed through the shallow water, strug¬ 
gling which should seize the prize. The shore 
was liteially covered witli scaly Tnonsters, 
snapping tlieir jaws at one another. They 
seize their food with the side of the month, 
and toss the head backward, in order that it 
may fall into the throat.— Adams, 

MUGGUfl. See Krat. 

MUGIIILAN, Pfus. Acacia arabica. Willd, 
Liim, W. A. 

MUGHL. Sec India. Mahoinodauism, Mo- 

ghul. 

MUGHSEE. Sed Kolat; Magha/.zi. 

MAGHRAB. Au. The west: snn set. 
Magbrab-ka-nnraaz the evou-tide prayers. 

MAGHRABI. Alt. A western person. 

MUGIL, the mullet genus of fish belong¬ 
ing to the Mugillida) of the order Acanthop- 
torygii: about 84 species are known in ilie 
seas of the south and cast of Asia. See 
Fishes, p. 182. 

MUGILID^E, a family of fishes ^ itli dO 
species of Mugil, 9 Agouostome, 4 Myxiis. 

MUGRA. Hind. Raphauus caudatus a curi- 
oui^ plant with immensely long seed pods. 

MUGRA, Hind. Jasiniumn giundiflorum. 

MUGRABU, Hind. Hemidesmus liidieus, 
E, Bf, 

MUGRELA, Bcno. Nigella seed. 

MUGRI. See Kama. 

MUGUT, also Kirita, also Toop, Sans. 
terms for the high cap,figured on the head of 
Vishnu, as Narayaiin. 

MUG WORT, Eng. Artemisia vulgaris, 
Linn. 

MUHA-DEVA, Sans, from maha, great, 
and deva, divinity. 

MUIIA-KALA, Sans, from raaha, great, 
and kala, time. 

MUHABAR. See Hanuman. 

MUHABAN. The Judoon clan inhabit a 
tract below the Hussuiizye country and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeiln, and thence stretching 
westward. In this tract tlie' most notable 
place is Mount Mahabun, of classical 


MUHAMMADAN. 

celebrity. Near the base of Muliabun, and 
on the bank of the Indus, is the 
fanatic colony of Silana. The Syuds'of this 
place are the remnant of the followers of that 
extraordinary advonl urcr, Syud Ahmad,who, 
gathering a handful of maliomedan devotees, 
from various parts of India, raised a for¬ 
midable rebellion in Peshawur. After'win- 
ning and losing Peshawur and Eusufzyo, 
the Syud was eventually slain at the aioiitb 
of the Kaghari glen by Sher Sing, the son 
of maharajah Runject Sing. Most of Lis 
adherents, chiefly foreigners to the Punjab, 
dispersed, and the remainder settled at Sita- 
na ; evil-intentioned people who endeavour to 
rouse the bigotry of the surrounding ma- 
homedan tribes, and especially of the Swat. 
One of tlio rulers of Swat was elected bo his 
position from among those very people. They 
intrigue with the Wahaboe fanatic reli¬ 
gionists among the mabomodau population 
in various parts of India. More than oneo 
correspondence relating to them has boon 
intercepted. In 1852, they co-operated witli 
the Hussnnzyo against Jehaiidad, and 
seized a small fort belonging to that chief’, 
but evacuated it on the approach of a 
British Force with Colonel Mackc^son. 

MUHAMAREE. Sans. From maha 
great, and mreo, to kill, the Asi.atic plague. 

MUHAMERAH. See Kab Muliamrnerah. 

MUHAMMADAN, a term applied to rho 
followers of Muhammad whose liamc is also 
written Mahomed and that of his followers 
mabomodau and their doctiiue inahomc- 
danism or islamism, the last term meaning 
the saving faith. The muliammadans of 
India are divided into three great sects, 
the Suni, the Shia and the Wuhabi. The 
last of these are the reforming party in 
Islam, consisting of zealous and gonera’'ly 
of conscientious men; men of piety in 
whom the religious instinct is strongly 
developed, and whose one rule in life is 
what they consider to be their religious duty. 
Like the Reformers in Europe tliey refuse to 
I accept any intermediate interpreters between 
themselves and their Scriptures, and go 
back to the Koran direct for their doctrino 
and laith. Unfortunately,however, the Koran 
is not suited for the exigencies of a modern 
nation, bub only to the local necessities 
of a warring Arabian tribe, in its successive 
vicissitudes as a persecuted, an aggressive, 
and a triumphant sect. The rugged hosti¬ 
lity and fanaticism of the Koran have been 
smoothed down by many generations of scho¬ 
liasts and interpreters; and from its one 
sided passionate bigotry, a not unsymmotri- 
cal system of civil polity has been evolved. 
Such Laodicean casuistry tlio Wahabi iudig- 
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nanUy reject. They insist on a return to 
first principles, and wherever they have con¬ 
quered, their triumph has been subversive 
alike of settled Government, aTid of the es¬ 
tablished rauhainraadan faith. The Wahabi 
of India do not go, in questions of.doctrinc, 
to the extreme lengtlis of the Arabian 
followers of Abdul Wahab. Their first great 
Indian leader, Sayyid Ahmad, who had 
been a trooper in the nawab of Tonk’s 
service, was a political before he became a 
religious enthusiast. It was not till ho 
required the armed co-operation of his 
countrymen that ho became a seer of sights 
and a dreamer of dreams; and the British 
were very much to blame for the remissness 
and indiflbrence with which they permitted 
him to recruit his followers in their territory. 
Kanjit Singh, against whom the jihad or 
religious war was directed, was then their 
friend; and whatever may have been his 
general faults as a ruler, the only grievances 
which the muhammadans had against liim 
were his interdict on certain points of cere¬ 
monial, and his prohibition against killing 
cows. The Wahabi of India, therefore, have 
from the first boon rather a political party than 
a religious sect. Subscquoiit pilgrimages to 
Mecca by their leading preachers, have, liow- 
evor, imparted a religious character to the 
movement which was wanting at first, and 
such preachers have generally returned from 
Arabia, ardent, if not very well instructed, 
disciples of Abdul Wahab. Of late years the 
religious element has constantly gained 
strength, and recent political prosecutions 
have brought them forward as the unshrink- 
inor and unselfish devotees of Islam, Since 
when it first became really dangerous 
for a respectable muliammadan to subscribe 
to the rebellion against tbeBritisb the sect has 
been still further isolated, and has been 
at the same moment deprived both of the 
support and of the restraints of tho well- 
to-do comfortable classes. A schism has 
thus sprung up, and practically Indian 
muhammadans are now divided into two 
great sections, the first of which com¬ 
prises the Shia and Suni, men with vest¬ 
ed interests, who arc naturally on the side 
of established Government whether political 
or religious ; and the Wahabi or reforming 
party, under whatever namo tlmy may be 
known, with their uncompromising and fa¬ 
natical leaders, and tho vast ignorant and 
superstitious multitude who have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by a civil 
tumult. About the year A. D. 1870, the 
influence of their itinerant preachers was 
marvellous. A Wahabi missionary has 
been seen to halt under a Pi pal tree at noon 
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and .hcfiirc evening tho whole town had 
flocked to him, and were listening to sedi¬ 
tion, within the compound of the Commis¬ 
sioner’s house, where he had rested with hi a 
pony during tho heat of tho day. About 
that year, in one of the Eastern Districts, 
a rnmour spread that a Wahabi preacher had 
fixed his head quarters in a certain desolate 
and remote hamlet and would preach there. 
Forthwith a great encampment formed 
around him to tho number of 6,000 men. 
The preacher fulminated against the idola¬ 
trous rites and priestly superstitions of hia 
countrymen in Bengal. Such merely spiri¬ 
tual declaration was by no means what tho 
people liad come out into tho wilderness to 
hear. The result was that before the polico 
had arrived in sufficient force to disperso 
what was ref)orted by the hiudus to be a 
seditious encampment, the disappointed 
multitude bad scattered; and the constables 
found the apostle absolutely alone, and de¬ 
pendent for a little rice and milk on tho 
hindu villagers who had rushed to the ma¬ 
gistrate’s court to complain against him. 
Of tho two recognised sects the Shia take 
up a ground of their own touching tho 
duty to wage war against the Queen, as 
they do on all other points. Tiie sect have 
never been very numerous in India, and 
have been accustomed to persecutions 
under the orthodox rnuhammadan govern¬ 
ments such as no British ruler would sanc¬ 
tion. Tho Suni form nine-tenths of tho mu- 
harnmadans in India. But the 8hia, although 
not a numerous body, have contributed somo 
of tho greatest names to the history of India. 
Tho key-note to the Shia faitli is tho belief 
in the twelve Imams, an inspired Apostolic 
descent from Mahomed. One Imam yet re¬ 
mains to complete tho august line. By oiio 
sect, it is believed tliat this imam, the imam 
Mohdi, is at present hidden away from sinful 
mortals, but there will come a great Epi¬ 
phany or shining forth of the Promised One, 
when all wrongs shall bo righted, and all 
men converted to tho true knowledge of God. 
‘ When that innocent Apostle,’ says a 
Pamphlet, ‘ shall appear, is known only to 
the All-knowing God, and to no one else. Till 
then, tho Shia argues that it would bo vain 
to attempt by mortal efforts, or rebellions, 
or wfirs, to bring about that groat consum¬ 
mation. It denounces as schismatics all who 
disagree with this view. ‘ Now a days, such 
of tho depraved and seditious as are ignorant 
of tho precepts of Muhammad and strangers 
to truth, with vain desires improperly in¬ 
dulge in foolish talk about the meaning and 
duty of Holy War.* ‘In this country, Hin¬ 
dustan, only two seels among the followers 
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v.*: Ifllam have proved orthodox—the.Shia 
attd Satii. The remaining tribea of mnsnl- 
mans, whether they belong to the sect of 
Wahabi or to the sect of those who are styled 
Farazi, (fee., are such as have wandered from 
the right path, and 'cannot be relied upon.* 
Seven conditions must be fulfilled in order 
that a jihad, in its meaning of Holy War 
asrainst the infidel, may become lawful. 
‘First, when the rightful Imam is present, 
and grants his permission. Second, when 
arms and ammunition of war and experienced 
warriors are ready. Third, when the Jihad 
is one against mutineers and enemies of God. 
Il*oarth, when he who makes Holy War is in 
possession of his reason, when he is not a 
lunatic or a man of impaired senses, and 
when he is neither sick, nor blind, nor lame. 
Fifth, when he has secured the permission 
of his parents. Sixth, when he is not in 
debt. Seventh, when ho has sufficient money 
to meet the expenses of his journey and of 
the inns by the way, and to pay for the 
maintenance, of his family.’ Putting aside 
the expediency of waging wav against Great 
Britain, and without any reference to the 
chances of its failure or success, the great 
Shiah condition required for a Holy War is 
the presence of the Imam. Hitherto this 
divine leader has withheld his face from 
mortal men and has not appeared to lead 
the armies of the Faithful. Till his shin¬ 
ing forth, any attempt at Holy War is pre¬ 
sumptuous and sinful. To commit blood¬ 
shed, except under the leadership of 
that Imam in person, is strictly forbidden 
by the Shia law. Those are the rebels 
aud sinful ones who would revolt without 
the Divine sanction of the Apostle.* The 
Suni have again and again declared holy 
war without the rightful leader, and 
with them the Shiah have a long account of 
persecution and martyrdom to settle. The 
Indian Suni and Shia alike believe in the 
eventual triumph of the True Faith. But 
the Suni hold that in the latter days they 
will carry out the injunction of the Prophet 
in its entirety, and subdue tho whole world 
to Islam.* The Shia, on the other hand, 
maintain that when that triumph comes, it 
will be achieved by an amalgamation (al¬ 
though a one-8ide(i one) of the two great 
religions Christianity and Islam. This dream 
of Universal fraternization in the last days is 
common to all religions of the nobler typo. 
The hind us have a Book of the Future 
which foretells a time when all men shall bo 
of one religion aud of one caste. Even the 
Vishnu Parana, compiled in the triumph of 
hinduism over buddhism, admits that in 
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the last Iron Age to which we have now 
come, men shall obtain the liberation of their 
souls, not in virtue of their religion or their 
race, but by purity of life and rectitude of 
action. The Shia musalraan have also 
their millennium, but it is to bo reached in 
association with the Christians, who will all 
become Shia, and probably through the 
blood of the Suni heretics, who at first will 
refuse to accept the final Apostle. ‘ It is 
distinctly laid down in the Muhammadan 
Law,* ‘ that at the time when the abovo- 
laraed Imam shall appear, Jesus Christ may 
safety attend him ! shall descend from the 
Fourth Heaven, and friendship, not enmity, 
shall exist between these two Great Ones.* 
It is satisfactory to learn, therefore, that at 
least one small sect of muhammadans are 
not bound by tho first principles of their reli¬ 
gion to rebel against the Christian ruler of 
reat Britain. Tho Shia all over the world, 
except in Persia, have been a persecuted peo¬ 
ple ; and,like other hunted sects,have develop¬ 
ed a system of casuistry to save their bodies by 
something very like a denial of their faith. 
When put to straits by their Suni persecu¬ 
tors, they smooth over tho peculiarities of 
their belief. In extreme peril, as lately in 
Syria, and from time to time in India, this 
law of extension, or religious compromise, 
has allowed them to denounce their most 
cherished tenets, and oven to curse tho 
twelve imams. But under the British Power 
they have been protected from persecution, 
and from the temptation to insincerity to 
which persecution gives rise. Tho Suni are 
the most numerous class of Indian musal- 
man, they have been conspicuous in pro¬ 
claiming that they are under no religious 
obligation to wage war against tho Qnecn 
of England and Empress of India. To that 
end they have procured two distinct’sects 
of legal decisions, and the Muhurn- 
madan Literary Society of Calcutta baa 
summed up the whole Suni view of the 
question in a forcibly written pamphlet. It 
contains two separate sets of syllogisms 
starting from contradictory promises, yet 
arriving at the same desirable conclusion. 
Tho Law Doctors of Northern Hindustan 
sot out by assuming that India is a country 
of the enemy, and deduce therefrom that 
religious rebellion is uncaHed for. The Cal¬ 
cutta Doctors declare India to be a country 
of Islam, and conclude that religious rebelli¬ 
on is therefore unlawful. It is not however, 
tho well-to-do mahomedans, but thefahaitical 
masses, who stand in need of such decisions 
The powers of arrest granted by Regulation 
HI of 1818, to enable the Executive to deal 
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with widely spread treason, suoli as lias from 
A. D. 1830 to A. D. 1870, been smouldering 
in Bengal, and from time to time bursting 
out in conflagrations on the Punjab border, 
have rendered any dabbling in rebellion 
a most perilous pastime .—The Indian MusaU 
mans: Are they bound in conscience to rebel 
against the Queen ? By IK. W, Hunter, 
L.L.D,of the Bengal Civil Service. * 

MUHAMMAD. See Khalif, Mahomed. 

MUHAMMERAH, is situated near the 
junction of the Jerahi or Tab with the Karen 
river; it affords vessels sailing up the Persian 
Gulf facilities for landing goods, without 
going on to Basra which lies liigher up the 
stream of the Shatt-nl-Arab. 

MUHA NAMBO, Tel. Penerapah wood 
or Red wood. 

MUHA-NIM, Bbng. Evergreen bead 
tree, Melia sempervirens. 

MUHA-PATAKA, Sans, from mabat, 
and pataka, from pat, to throw down. 

MUHA-I?URUSHA, Sans, from maba, 
great, and pooroosha, a male. 

MUHA-PREMA, Sans, from maba, great, 
and preman, love. 

MUHARRAM, Au. Hind, sacred, un¬ 
lawful, prohibited. 

MUHARRAM. The first month of the 
mohammedau year, in which it was hold un¬ 
lawful to make war. Among the shia maho- 
medaus this month is lield in peculiar vene¬ 
ration, as being tlie month in which Hasan, 
and Hasain,the sons of AU were killed. Their 
deaths are the subject of public mourning 
during the first 10 days when fasting and 
self-denial are also enjoined. The educated 
of the Bunni mahoroedans also regard these 
days as days for solemn thoughts. The 
uneducated regard the period as a time for a 
carnival. See AU, Zyniib. 

MUHA-ROURUVU, Sans, from rooroo, 
an insect. 

MUHU-RAT^HI, Sans, from maba, great, 
and raPha a chariot. 

MUHA-SENA, Sans, from maba, great 
^nd seoa, soldier. 

MUH-ATMA, Sans, from maba, great, 
and atman, spirit. 

MUHA-VRaTA, Sans, vrata is a cere¬ 
mony to be performed according to a vow. 

MUHA-VYADHEE, Sans, from maha, 
great, and vyadhi, sickness. 

MUHA-VIDYA, Sans, from maba, great, 
and vidva, learning. 

MUHBOOB-I-SUBHAIiri, or Dastageer 
a mabomedan saint. 

MUHDEB WALAY, the name by which 
Gyr-rbaKdee mahomedans call themselves. 
MUHAINA, Hind, a mouth. 


MUHENDllA, Sans, from malia, great, 
and Jndra, the king of heaven. 

MUH ESHA, Sans, from maha, great, and 
isha. glorious. 

MUHESHWAR. Sans. The Binlang 
stones, worshipped as emblems of Siva, «re 
formed at Muheshwar, on the Nerbudda, 
where a whirlpool occurs and rounds and 
polishes fallen stones into the form of a 
1 ingam. See Hindu^ Siva. 

MUHESHWARA, Sans, from maha 
great, and ishwara, glorious. 

MUHISHA-MARDINI, Sans, from ma- 
liisha, a buftalo, and marda to dentroy. 

MUHLSTEINE, Gkr. Mill Stones. 

MUHNEE, a river near Soopul in Muzuf- 
fur nagar, 

MUHOORUT - KA - SHIKAR, or tho 
Ahairea, in Mewar, an annual spring festivsl, 
in wliich the wild hoar is hunted. —TnJV 
Eajasthnn, Vol. I. jh 330. 

MUHOOYA, Beng. ■ Broad leated Bassia;, 
Bassia latifolia. 

MUHOUSHUDH, Beng. Garlic, AlHnm 

sativa. 

MUHOWA, a streamlet running near Mya- 
pore in Banda and Barra Pahara iir Gwalior. 

MUHSOOD WAZIRJ. See Kliyber. 

MUHUBHURl-BACH, Beng. Zingiber 
zernmbot. 

MUHUR, Guz. Hind, a Seal. 

MUHUTTE, Beng. Solaniim melongona. 

MUHUTTRANA, Sans. from maba, 
great, and trana, salvation. 

MUI-KI-PHALLI, Duk. Dolichos fab®- 
formis. 

MUINA, Bcng. Palpalum stoloniferum'. 

MU-I-PARI, PeRS. Saxifraga stono- 
phylla. 

MUIR, Sir John, a Bengal Civil .servant, 
author of original Sanscrit texts, 4 vols. 
Lond. 1858-1863. 

MU-I-SHUTR, Pers. Camel’s hair. 

MUJALLIBAH, also called Makloubah, 
ruins on the east bahk of the Euphrates, 4,^ 
miles N. N. W. from the bridge of Hillah, 
and 1| north of the Amram Hill. Maklouba* 
means overturned. Near tho Mujellibeh. aro 
the remains of Kasr, as well as those 
of the hanging gardens, aud at rather 
more than six miles from Hillah, standwig 
amidst, and crowning the summit of, exten¬ 
sive masses of ruin, is the Sirs, or Bara 
Nimrud. This has been considered by Nie¬ 
buhr, Rich, and others, to bo the celebrated 
temple of Bolus, and, according to Herodo¬ 
tus, it was separated from the palace by tho 
river. (Lib : i, clxxx.) L’un [des qiiartiersj 
est remarquable par le palais du roi, et Tautre 
par le lieu consacre a Jupiter Belus. Tho 
Kasr ruins near Hillahj 750 yards from 
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Amraril Itill. 'J'ho Mujalliboh is a solid 
quad rang 11 lar tnourid, iho sides of wliicli 
facjo fclic cardinal points. Its height, i.s 
not more than ninety or a linndrcd feet in 
the loftiest part ; but Sir R. Porter assigns to 
it that of ono hundred and forty feet. 
It is called by the natives El Mujallibah, 
“the overturned also Harootaud Maroot, 
from a tradition handed down,with little devi- 
al ion, from time immomoriahTlus solid mound 
is regarded as the remains of the tower of 
Babel, an opinion adopted hy Major Rcnnell. 
As the Mujallibah rises to view, it is seen 
to overtop •the iiitervoniiig banks of several 
dry canals. It consists of aii immense ex¬ 
tent of low rounded mounds, of the same 
nature as that upon tho right or west bauk 
of the Eupliratcs, called the Birs-i-Nimrud. 
On the loft bauk there is, first, the Mujalli¬ 
bah, secondly, directly south of it is the 
Kasr, a heap of buildings, supposed to repre¬ 
sent tho great imperial palaco with tho hang- 
ing gardens, close to which is a cousidorablc 
mass of mounds, which some imagine to bo 
a smaller palace. Still further south is tho 
hill ofAinram; a more extensive, though 
less lofty mass than the last, which must 
comprise tho religucs of many and import¬ 
ant edifices. To tho E. K. E. at tho dis¬ 
tance of about six miles from the Mujallibah, 
is an insulated and lofty conical monnd, 
named Al-Hcimcr: and, lastly, a consider¬ 
able conical mound, called tho Tuobo, and 
by some considered to bo the N. E. angle of 
iho ancient city, stands about fiftecu miles 
to the north of thoso just enumerated. There 
are, besides, a vast number of inferior heaps, 
some of whicli indicate the courses of canals 
that irrigated the country, or supplied dis¬ 
tant quarters of the city with water, and 
some are the remains of ramparts which pro¬ 
bably inclosed and defended the principal 
edifices .—Major Itennell ; Mirfuaiis Travels^ 
p. 10, 161-IG2 .—Herodotus lih\ cclxxx. 

MUJAWIR, a servant who attends the 
tomb, hermitage, or spot consecrated to a 
mahomedan saint or person of rank,—R/c/t- 
nrd F, Burton^ Sindh, p. 892. 

MUJAYAH, See Chaldea. 

MUJl, Hind. Phaseolus mango. 

MUJITH, Beng. Rubia cordifolia, Linn. 

MUJMIL, a Persian version of an Arabic 
translation from Sanscrit, written in the year 
1026, A. D,, by Abu I Hassan of Jorjau near 
the Caspian. It gives a description of the 
Maldives. 

MUJNI, Hind. Plnchca, sp. 

MUJNOON, Ar. aMohurrum faqueer; also i 
an insane or inspired person. j 

MUJOUS,‘ Pt'Rs. the priests of the Per- ^ 


' MUKKAPU KOKKESA. 

sians, from mugh, an infidtd priest, gen¬ 
erally applied to tho priests of the Zoroa*^ 
strian guebera, but sometimes to Christians* 
This word is sometimes used, in Persian 
poetry, to signify a tavern keeper. This is, 
however, only a metaphoreial application of 
the term.— Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol, 

1. p. 200. 

MUJZOOB, All. (lit. abstracted) a class of 
faqueers. 

MUKA. Rus. Meal. 

MUKADDAM a head of a gang of labou¬ 
rers. See Lamberdar. 

]\IUKAL. All. Amyris commiphora; Gugal, 

MUKATjLA, Sing. Cassia lignea. 

MUKAMBALA, Maleal. Alstonia sclio- 
laris, R. Br. Don. 

MUKANL) BABRI, Hind. Eclipta erecta, 
also A jnga brae tea ta. 

MUKANIYAN, Malead. A brahman of a 
particular tribe in Malabar, wearing tho 
tnft of hair on tho foro part of tho head. 

MUKARATTY, Tam. Boorhaavia tube- 
rosa, also B. diandria, B. proeumbens, and 
other species. 

MUKASSIAMAH. See Khiraj, Mukhasa 

MUKAVAN, Mad. A tribe of fishermen 
in Malabar. See Mukwa, 

MUKDEESHA or Magadoxa, in lat. 2 ^ 
2* N,, long. 45 ® 25’ E., an important town 
on tlio oast coast of Africa. 

MUKHANA, Beng. Anneslea spinosa. 

MUKHARt or Mukraj, Hind, mahome- 
daus who sell fish, tobacco, jaggori and gram. 

MUKHASA. A portion of land or a 
village assigned to an individual, either rent 
free, or at a low quit-rent, on condition of 
service, or for service rendered. Mukhasa- 
dar one holding a mukhasa, 

MUKHTAR. All. An agent. 

MUNG. Hind. The pulse Phaseolus mungo. 

MUKHMAL. Guz. Hind. Velvet. 

MUKHR SAKARANT. See Now-roz. 
Sakrant. 

MUKHUM SEEM. Dolichos gladiatus, 
sabre bean. A large bean, which requires 
a strong support to run over. The beans 
arc dressed as French beaus but are not so 
tender.— Riddell. 

MUKIA SCABRELLA. Arn. Tha-bwot- 
kha. Burm, Bryonia scabrella. 

MUKIA. See Aqumuki. 

MUKKA. Beno. 

Mukkajuari, Dek. | Mukka Oholura, Tam. 

Maize, the Zca Mays. 

MUKKANTI PANDU. Tel. a cocoa- 
nul, so called from having,three eyes. 

MUKKAPU KOKKESA or Mokkapa 
kokkesa. Tel. Biguoiiia. sp. 



MUKAIIA DWAJA. 

MUKKAY-KA-HAJ, t.he Mecca pilgrim, 
age. See Haj. 

MUKKRUH, any tiling which Mahom¬ 
ed himSelf, abstained from without enjoin¬ 
ing others to do so. 

MUKKI-Tam, Gamboge, also Garcinia 
pictoria Boxh, and Hebradeiidron gambo- 
gioides. Graham, 

MUKKI-TAILUM, Tam. Gamboge butter. 
See Oil. 

MUK’L, Pers. Amyris commiphora: 
Bd el I in m ; Googii I ■ 

MITKODI or Makkam Tel. Schrebcra 
swietenioides R. i. 109 ; Cor. 101. 

MUKOOROOTAY.KEERAY,TAM.greens 
of Boerhaavia procumbeus, also of Bocr- 
haavia diandria. 

MUKRAN or Mekran, has a population 
composed of wandering tribes, its natives 
on the sea-coast are of larger propor¬ 
tions and blacker complexions, than the 
northern ones, a circumstance that ma 3 ' 
probably be attributed to tbeir frerpient in¬ 
termarriages with the negroes of Muscat and 
Arabia; but the Mukraui area puny and 
delicate race when compared to the ]leloo- 
chee or Brahooe, owing perhaps to the cli¬ 
mate, and their sensual lives, for which both 
sexes are notorious; they likewise drink 
great quantities of an intoxicating beverage, 
made from fermented dates. The women of 
Mnkran are, usually, very ugly, and prover¬ 
bially nnfaitliful, they set no bounds to the 
gratification of their passions, at an early 
period of their lives, they are tottering under 
decrepitude and premature old age. The 
men do not scorn to bo remarkal)le for lon¬ 
gevity. Tlio great bulk of the population of 
Kntch Gundnva are Jet’li or Jut.— VoUui- 
gr/s Travels IJcloochislan and Slude, pp. 

310. 

MUKRIJ, Hind. Machilns odoratissimus. 

MUKSIIA, Sans from mooch, to liberate. 
The liindoo thcologic opinion, known as 
nirvana is one species of inuksha or libe¬ 
ration, as koivulya is another: they both 
mean absorption, excluding every idea of 
separate identity.— Ward's Vieiv of the Hin¬ 
doos. Vol. IV. p. 364. 

MUKTO-JOORI, also Shwet Biisnnda, 
also Murkanta Beng. Acalypha Jndica. Liim. 

MUKTO-PATI, Beng. Maranta dichoto- 
ma. Wall. 

MUKUL. At^. Pfrs. B’dellinm, also Com. 
miphora Madagascaronsis, Balsamodendron 
Roxbursrhianum. Wall. 

MUKUMPALA, MaleAl. Alstonia scho- 
laris. 

MUKUND DEO. See Orissa. 

MUKARA DWAJA, Sans, from Makara, 
a water animal, and dwaja, a flag. 


MULCER. 

MUKURIJNDU, Beng. Jasminum hir- 

sntuTn. 

MUKWA a tribe of fishermen in Malabar; 
those of north Malabar follow the rule of 
descent a matrice bnt those in the south, 
permit of descent of pi’opcrty to sons. 

MUL, also Midi, Hind, a root: pokhar 
raul is Dolomioea macrocephala, 

MUL RAJ. See Solunkhi, Gnjarat. 

MULA. Hind. Bassia latifolia Willd, 

MULA. See Bhakta Mula. 

MQLAIM Pers. soft; an ointment. 

MULAKA, Sans. Radish. 

MULAKARNE-MARM, Tam.^ Toddalia 
aculeata, Pers. 

MUr.AKARANG VARAY PUTTAY, 
bark of Toddalia aculeata. 

MULAM PALLAM, Tam. Mulam Pandu. 
Tel. Cucumis melo Linn. W. and A. 

MULA NAeSHITRA. See Komarpal. 

MULA PRAKRITI. See Sacta. 

MULATHL Hind. Glycyrhiza glabrn. ' 

MULAYAN, Maleal. A servile tribe, the 
same ns the Palayan. 

MULAZIM. Hind, a servant, also farm 
servants agricultnrsl hired laborers. 

MULBERRY, spoeics.of the Morns orMn1- 
berry trees and thoir fruit. In the Punjab 
there are red and w)dte nudbeiTies, and two. 
sorts of each color, one is a small oval, being 
rather sweet,but a most miserable fruit. Tlie' 
other, called shah tut, is a very long narrow 
frnit, looking almost like a caterpillar, 
either greenish yellow or rcd-black in color; 
this fruit is soruewliat better than the first 
kind, it is very sweet, but has no flavor. 
The real sliahtiit, the “ royal mnlberry’’ of 
Kaslnnir, is a fine, large, subracld fruit, it is 
dried and made into flour, the bread from, 
it is nutritious and fattening. Tbo Hill 
7molhcrry, or kimu is the Morus serrata. 

Toot or Karoon^ is the Morus Indiea, a 
tree of fast growth, attaining its full size iu 
20 years, when it becomes useful. 

Tlic leaves of the red and white mulberry 
trees form the food of the worm (Bombyx 
mori) yielding the silk of commerce. They 
are quite distinct from the Philippine mul¬ 
berry, which is the Morns multicaulis of 
botanists. Beerbhoom mulberry gardens are 
innumerable,—dotting the country in patches^ 
of a dark green colour.— Travels in India 
Vol. i. p. 6.5. Commissioner Jnhbulporo Divi¬ 
sion. 

MULBERRY, INDIAN. Morinda citri- 
folia, Linn. 

MULBOOS-KHAS NAZR, an annual sup- 
ply of clothing materials formerly sent from 
Dac6a to the empei’or of Delhi. 

MULCER, a tribe inhabiting the foot of 
the Aiiamallai bills very useful iu the forest. 



MULKA NAAD. 

preparinjj elephant ropes from tlio vaca nar, 
assisting in tlie clennng of brusliwood and 
the repair of roads, Ac., for which they are 
paid. See Malai Arasar. 

MULETf, Hind. Glyeirrhiza triphylla. 

]\rULEZYE,- See Khyber. 

JIULGBDIUM. See Pan^i. 

MUL GRASSIA. See Grassia; India 
Katfeywar. 

MtJLHAR RAO. See Holkar. Mahratfa 
Governments iu India. 

MULT, Hind. Raphanus sativns, radish ; 
any jrarden root, root of Cochlearia armo- 
racia— Linn. 

MULI ABDUR RAHMAN, See Semitic 
races. 

MULI BARANI, Hind. Bra.ssica Grif¬ 
fith ii. 

MULT-KA. Tel? Hind. Balsamodendron 
Roxhnr<;hianuni.— Wall. 

MULILA, Maleal. Xanthoxylon rhetsa, 

I), a. 

JIULILI ? MARAM. Tam.G nalthcria eera- 
soide.s Daval. W. and A. Hook. an(i Thom. 

JVIULIAT, Hind. Gloriosa anperba. 

MU LIN, Hind. Bi^rumiaEndica, alsoSole- 
nanthna sp. 

MULINGHI, Tam. Radish. 

MULK, the thir<l title amongst Indian 
mahomejans, as Suraj id Malk, Sharf ul 
Mullc. 

AIULKATT, a strongliold, near the Maha^ 
ban moiintaiu (tccupied by Mahomedan reli* 
gious fanatics from Hindustan. It is sitaat- 
ed on one of the southern spurs of Mahabun. 
Major James, 0. B., Commissioner ofPcshar 
war, induced the Boner tribe.s not only 
to surrender after the havoc done among 
tbepi to send a contingent of two thou- 
sand men with the Corps of Guides to burn 
down Mglkali. Thus, the elder branch of the 
Eusutzai repeated the .vcr^geance whi«jh 
they once befiiro took oji the fanatics vyhen 
in May 18dl their fathers rose against Syud 
Ahmed tlie founder of the sect, who was 
then slain at Balakat on the Indus, drove his 
family to take refuge with the nawab of 
Tonk who long sheltered them, ^nd expelled 
his Ghnzee followers. 

MULREOA, a cloth made ot Amrit.sar. 

MULE FRRX. Memionitis cordi folia. 

]\IULEL Hind. Parsetia Edgeworthir. 

MULEX SCHENA.—? AmorphopUaHns 
campanulatus. 

MULES Seldom go so few as 30 miles in 
a day, though carrying a load of about 3 
cwt., Q,nd passing over such kotals or passes, 
as would appal even a Spanish muleteer. 
§ee Iran. 


MUGIL CEPSALOTUS, 

MULK AS, Tel. species of Bambusa. 

MULKGIHE, H/ni). Circuits. 

MULKL.AVU, Maleal. Salmalia Mall- 
barica, Schott. 

MULLA, also Mullana Aa. Hind, a moha- 
tnedan learned in the law; a schoolmaster, a 
mahomedan teacher. 

MULLA BARK, bark of Zyzypbus num¬ 
mular ia. 

MULLAGTIAI. Tam. Capsicum. 

MULLAKU, or Mnraku, Tam. Wax. 

MULLAKUND, See Khyber. . 

MULLAY MUNTHA-KEERY. Tam. 
Capsella bursa pastoris. 

MULLA MUSTE or Uste, Tkl. Solanum 
trilobatum, L. The Sanscrit is Alarkah, 
which, though stated to be Calotropis 
gigantea, is applied to Sol. trilobatum in 
Telingana. The leaves are use<l as a vege¬ 
table and are believed to improve the intel¬ 
lect acoonlirjg to the verse : “ By offering 
the Alarkah leaves ho became a prince,” al¬ 
luding to the servant of a foolish king, who 
having made his master wise by feeding him 
daily on uste loaves, was rewarded by* pro¬ 
motion to a princedom. 

MUEjLANGT, Tel. Raphanus sativus, L. 

MULLEN-BELLERI, Maleal. Cucurnis 
sativus, L. 

MU [.LEER RIVER, 16 miles from the 
town of Kurachee. 

MULL ELAVA MARAM, Tam. Bombax 
Malabaricum or Salmalia Malabarica. 

' MULLELAVOO, Can. Salmalia Main- 
barica. 

MUEjLENEE, a river near Jowrah in the 
Indore territory. 

MULLER, Maximilian, ale«arned German, 
who settled in Bt^gl^^Dd as profbssor c>f 
Sanscrit; editor 1M9 —1856 of theRigVeda 
—1859, author of History of Ancient Sans¬ 
crit Literature. 

MULLET FISH, Mngil cephalus. 

Pufcliin, Ilf NO. I yiaddava meen, T\m. 

Arabi mutchi, Duk. | Bouta, Tkl. 

The mullets spawn largely in estuaries, 
and apparently powhere else. The seer, 
Cybrium Coramersonii seems to spawp 
very near the months of the estuaries, while 
others appear to ascend nearly as high as the 
tidal infiuenpe for the purpose. The mullet 
lives largely on shrimps and sand-worms. 
A small plot of some four or five aci’es in 
the Mangalore backwaters was therefore 
buoyed off to be left undisturbed for shrimps 
to h^reed in—Ain's Mai. Med. p. Ib5„ Afoson. 
Thomaft. 

MUGIL CEPSALOTUS. Valeyiclenm, 
The Tpnnasserim seas have large 
mullet, valuable fur the table 


MURK A NAAD, See Korambar. 
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MULLOH* 

common in Calcutta, but distinguished 
by its small head, smaller scales, and goi^gle 
eyes which appear to be starting Out ot* its 
head.— Mason, 

MUGIL SUBVIRIDIS.-Fa/enc/eune^. A 
small mullet often found in great nnm- 
hers in the river near Mauhnain, many of 
the Burmese regard it as the young of M. 
Cepsalotus , but it is a distinct species. 

MULLEZYIC; See Afghan. 

MULLI, TamI Solanum Tndicnm, Linn. 

^lULLlKA, Beng. Arabian jasmine, Jas- 
minum sambac. 

MULL! KlllEY, Tam. Amarantus poly¬ 
gam us.—Lm?i liojrh. 

]\IULLOFr, a pass in Bclnchistan. The 
Bolau pass oii^ the borders of Saharawan, 
leads from the Dashti-i-bc-dowlut to Dadur, 
and is the great route of communication 
between the Western Affghan provinces 
and the countries opening on the Indus. 
It is a continuous succeasion of ravines and 
gorges. The air in the lower part of the 
pass IS in summer oppressively hot and 
unhealthy. It extends from 29 ® 30’; 
67^40’; to lat. 29^ 52’, long. 67^ 

4*—55 m.; or ni. wide at entrance. The 
etitrance is 800 ft.; Ab-i-gdom, 2,540 ; crest, 
5793 ft. Average ascent, 90 ft. per mile. The 
Bolan pass with the !Mulloh pass, far to the 
south, are tlie only level routes intersecting 
the great chain of mountains, defining, on 
the east, the low countries of Kach Gandava 
and the valley of the Indus ; while westward, 
it supports the elevated regions of Kclat and 
Saharawan. There are many other passes 
over the chain, but all of them from the east 
have a steep and difficult ascent, and conduct 
to tlie brink of the plateau or table-land. 
Such are the passes of Takari and Naghow, 
between the Bolan andMulloh routes, and 
there are others to the north of the Bolan. 
This pass is no less important, as occurring 
in the direct line of communication between 
Sind and the neighbouring countries with 
Kandahar and Khorasan. It also constitutes, 
in this direction, the boundary between the 
Sard Sel and Garm Sel, or the cold and hot 
countries (sard-salr, garm-sair cool-journey, 
warm-journey.) The natives here affirm, 
that ail below the pass is Hind, and that all 
above it is Khorasan. This distinction is in 
a great measure warranted, nbt only because 
the pass separates very different races from 
each other, speaking various dialects, but 
that it marks the line of a complete chauge 
of climate, and natural productions. 

The Bolan nver is about 70 miles long, 
the Sir-i-3plan Pass, in lat. 29 ® 51’, long, 
is 4,494 ft. above the sea. It is 


MULTAN. 

remarkably sinuous, but runs genei' i'/ 
south-enstorly; from a junction with thu 
Nari River. It is liable to inundation ; and 
as its bed, in some parts, occupies tho whole 
breadth of the ravine, travellers are fre¬ 
quently overtaken by its torrents. Falls 
3,751 ft. in 54 m. from source to Dadur.— 
Massons Jonrneifs^ Vol. I. p. 338. See 
Kabul, Kamlahar; Kelat. 

MULLOO KEERAY, Tam. See Moolo- 
kamng Vaiav puttay. 

MULL A, Sans, strong, from mal, to hold. 

MULLIJ. See Knrumbnr. 

MULLU DOSA KAIA, Tel. Cucumis 
momordica, Ko.rft. TF. ^ A. 

MULLU BOMMA KACHCHIKAI, Tet, 
A sort of spinous Arum ? Pothos sp. ? ap¬ 
parently; from the Golukonda bills. 

MULLU JILUGA, TeL. ^schynomene 
Roxburghii, Spreng. Smirhia aspera, R. iii. 
343. 

MULLUM CHUNDE-? Solanum ver- 
bacifolium. Linn. 

MULLU MODUGA, Tel. Erythrina 
snblobata, Roxh. W. <1^* A. 

MDLLUNG, a mohurfum fukeer. An or¬ 
der of mahomedan devotees. 

MULLU PENDALAM, Tel. Dioscorea 
pentaphylla, L. — R, iii. 800— W. Ic. 814. 

MULLU TOTA KURA, Tel. Amaran¬ 
tus spinosus, L. — R. iii. Oil.— W. Ic. 513. 

MULLU VANGAY, Maleal. Briedelia 
spiTJosa, Willd. 

MULMUL KIIAS, Hind, a fine muslin 
fabric. See Cotton manufactures. 

MULMURACA, Tam. A Ceylon tree 
which grows to about 24 inches in diameter, 
and 25 feet in height. It is used by the na¬ 
tives for canoes, catamarans, and many 
other purposes. It produces a fruit which, 
with the leaves of tho tree, is used medici¬ 
nally.— Edifc^ on the Thiher of Ceylon, 

MULO, Rus. Soap. 

MULOO GOVINDA, TeL. Barlci ia prl- 
onites. 

MULOOK-UT-TUAIP. See Kabul. 

MULOO MANIK. See Kattyawar. 

MULOO VENGAY MARAM, Tam. Brie- 
delia spinosa. 

MULSARI, Sans. Mimusops elengi. Mul- 
sari-ka-Phool, Hind. theFlowers of Mimusops 
elengi. 

MULSARI, a tribe occupying the Anamal- 
lai forests. See Malai Arasar, Mulcer, India. 

MULTAN, the name of a district and of 
a town in the Punjab. Tho town being near 
the left bank of tbe Chenab river. Multan 
district bounds Baha'^al-poor on the north. 
Multan town has bad name repeatedly 
changed ; it is supposed to be the capital 
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■MULTAN. MUMASBNNI. 

the Main, of Alexander’s historians, the place all to the oast 6f the Sutlej. The old town 
'where Alexander was wounded. It was of Uchh is situated on the eastern bank of 
taken bj Chach in the seventh Century, and the Panjnad, 70 miles to the south-south- 
novv contains about 45,000 inhabitants. Its west of Multan, and 45 miles to the north 
gardens are well stocked with fruit-trees, as cast of the present confluence with the Indus 
mangoes, oratigcs, citrons, limes, <fcc* Its at Mithiinkot. He thinks, also, that 
date-groves also yield much fruit, and must be the Iskandar, or Alexandria, of the 
vegetables are grown in great plenty. The Chneh-namah, which was captured by Chach 
inundations of the Ravi river extend to the on his expedition against Multan. Richard 
city, but it is three miles distant, and has Burlon^s Sbidh, ]?.ii57-8. Mohan Lais 
what is called a bandar, or boat^station ; Travels, p. o02. Massords Journeys VoL L p- 
whence there is comnuinic'ition with the 396. Vigne^s a personal Narrative^ p. 17. 
Indus, and, consequently, with the sea. The Cnnniwjham. p. p. AfiCient Goog. of 

area enclosed within the walls being com- Indni p.p. 215, 243. See India, Kabul, Maili, 
pactly built over, the city may be supposed Punjab, Khetri, Khybcr, Knlm, Raien. 
to contain not less than eight or nine thou- MULAGRARI. Sans. From mala, filth, 
sand houses or from forty to forty-five thou- and gmlnn, receiving, 
sand souls. The Multan district produces MULUGU CHBTTU or Togaru chettu 
corn, oninges, palms, sugar, cotton, and Tel. Morinda citrifolia, L i* ^^I* 
indigo. Turkistan and especially the city Tliese names seem to be applied indifferently 
of Bokhara, supplies Multan with silk of to M. citrifolia and M. tinctovia. 
three kinds, namely, Lab-i-abi, Charkhi, and MULU MODUGA. or Badadara. Tel. 
Hoshkari. These silks are purchased re.s-1 Erythrina sulobata, R. iii. 254. W. and A. 
pectively in Bokhara from 7, 0, to 12 rupees ' BOl. Br. applies this to Amoora (or 
per seer, and sold in Multan from 10, 12, Andersonia) rohitaka* 17 .and conjecture 
to 15 rupees. One camcl-load of the first with probability that E. sublobat-a is a var. of 
kind of silk, which is equal to 6| maunds in E. suberosa. 

weight, costs at Bokhara 440 tila, or 2,837 MIJLUKA RASARI. Tam. Eumeta 

I'upees 8 annas. Each tila makes 0 Nanak- Cramerii Wesiw, Wood Moth. 

fihai rupees and G or 7 annas. The trade of MULU KIRL Tam. Amarantus spino- 

Bokhara to Multan is generally conducted sus. Linn, Roxh. W. Ic. 

by the Loliani and Sbikarpuri. They load MULUK-UT TAWAIF. See Persian 

their goods on camels at Bokhara. Multan kings. 

indigo, notwithstanding its injpuritics, is of MULUM KUNDIJM. Sans, root of a plant, 

good color, and therefore possesses the MULU MURUKA. Tam. Erythrina 

quality which constitutes the chief value Indies, Laui. 

of this article. Some imported from Khyr- MULUNG,*a rude pagan tribe on the hills 

poor was found superior to that of Multan, of Assam on the eastern frontier of the Mikir 

and valued at Rs, 10 a mauud more. The and Oachar. Sec India, 
plant is indigenous both in Sindh and the MULUNGU. See Semitic races. 

Punjab ; it is exported only to the Persian MULU TOTA KURA. Tel, Amarati- 

Gulf, Afgliani.stan and Bombay. Burton tus spinosus. Linn. Roxh. W. Ic. 
states that the people of Multan murdered MULU-VILLARI. Tam. Cucurais satlvus. 
Shams of Tabriz, the celebrated Mnrshid, Linn. 

or spiritual teacher, and the more colobratod MULU VEMPALT. Tel. Tephroaia 

Hafiz, in order to bury him in their town, spinosa. Peri^. Galega sp* R. iii* 383; G. 
The Affghau Hazara, lie says, make a point pentaphylla, 384. 

of killing and burying in their own country, MULVI, A mahomodan learned in the 
any stranger who is indiscreet enough to Koran, the plural is Mulla. 
commit a miracle or show any particular MUM.—? A fermented liquor, brewed 

eign of sanctity. Multan city was conquer- principally from the malt of wheat.— Faullc-^ 
,od by Shahab-u-din in 1171. Multan ner. 

fortress, with Mulraj and garrison after a MUMA^I. Hind. Sageretia Brandre- 
prolonged siege, surrendered unconditionally thiana also Arnebia echioides; peil mundi is 
to the investing Indian Array on the 22nd Tanacetura vulgare. 

Jan. 1849. In the time of Akbar no less MUMANRAI. Hind. Pshtu, Sageretia 
than seventeen districts or separate per- oppositifolia, 

gunnahs, 'ivere attached to the province of MUMASENNL One of the aboriginal 
Multan, All that General Cunningham can tribes of Persia.— Malcolm*8 Elsiory of Persia, 
identify are tJch, Diraiwal, Moj and Marot, Vol. i. p. 27. ’ 
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MUMTAZ MAHAL. MUNCHETTY MARAH. 

MUMAT Ar. or death, created on the The sultana died in 2 hours after the birth 
tenth day of Mohurrum. <>f princess. Her husband, Sliah Jehan 

MUMDOTB, A Cia Sutlej state, it is a erected over her remains a msguificent tomb, 
mahomedaii chieftaincy, and was re-estab- known to Europeans as the Taj-Mahal, a 
Jished in 18C3. corruption of Mumtaz Mahal. Travernier 

MUMGO-PISIN, Maleal. Gum of Mo- says that, in building the Taj, twenty 
ringa pfeerygosperma.. thousand workmen were employed for 

MUMIAL The Mumia orientalis of the twenty^wo years in its erection and ho 
ancients, mentioned by Dioscorides (pi. 99), states it was erected by a Frenchman of 
was obtained fiom Persia, was deemed of the name of Austin do Bordeaux. The 
singularly healing qualities, and hence brick scaffolding is said to have cost as much 
named Sarcocolla. Ouseley mentions that as the building itself. The marble had been 
at 1-2 mile from Kheavieh village, which presented by the rajah of Jeypore, and 
belongs to the tenntory of Darabjcrd, he was brought from its quarries, a distance of 
sketched the Koh-i-Mumiay or “ Mummy 140 miles, upon wheeled carriages. Her 
Mountain,** situate within three or four husband died in A. p. 1600. In the middle 
miles. It is an interesting locality from the of the apartment, underneath the great cu- 
mumiai or mummy, produced in its internal pohi, are the cenotaphs of the royal pair, 
cavities. It is a blackisli, bituminous matter They lie side by side, the empress to the left, 
which oozes fi om the rock, and is considered Her name, Munitaza Mahal Banoo Begum, 
by the Persians as far more precious than and the date of her death, 1631, are read on 
gold ; for healing cuts and bruises, and the slab. That of her husband and the date 
causing fractured bones to unite. In the of his death, 1666, are also inscribed 
vicinity of this Momiai cavern is a village upon the other tomb, 7V. Hind, Vol. i., 
called Ayin (or rather Ayi) the name of pp. 413, 4d4. 

which has been compounded with mum MUN. Beno. Crofalaria laburnifolia-, 
or “ wax’* so as to form the word mum-i-ayi MUN also Turunjabin. Auau. Manna, 

or “ the wax of Ayi. The more concise ae- MUN or Maund, forty seers or eighty 

count, given in Ebn Haukal’s translated pounds, a measure of weight. See Maund; 
work (p. 133) sufficiently agrees with tliis. weights and measures. 

Ilisiory of the Manners and Ctisioms of Ancient IMUNA, according to some mahomedanSj 
Greece^ Vol. iii., p. 406. Baron 0. A. De, tlie place where Adam was buried. Seo 
Bode's Travels in Lurlstan and Arahislan, Abu Kubays. 

p. 324. Ouseley's Travels^ Vol. ii., p. 119. MUNA. Beno. Crotalaria laburnifolia. 
See Asphalte, Petroleum, Momiai, Sarco- Linn, Rheede, Roxh, W, A. 
colla. MUNAGA. Tel. Moringa ptcrygosperma, 

MUMMURTTI, the Hindu ^ Triad, con- Ocert, W. ^ A. 545— IlL 77.—Hyperauthera 
sisting of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva or Is- moringa, R, ii. 368. Rheede, vi. 11. Managa- 
vara; literally three forms from mur three kaia, the pods. Munaga-kooi a, the greens, 
and raur’t forms. Munaga-poo, the flowers. Munaga Vayroo, 

MUMMY, the Egyptians believed in the root, 
re-occupation of the body, by the soul, and MUNAI. Tam. Castor, 
their object in preserving the body was to MUNAKKA. Hind. Vitis vinifera, dried 
have it ready for the re-entry of the soul grapes, common seed raisins, 
after completing its period of migrations. MUNAL. Hind. The munal or monal 
The mummy cases of Egypt were made of pheasant, Upphophorus impoyanus called 
the wood of Cordia myxa. also nilgir. 

MUMTAZ MAHAL BANU BEGUM, or, MUNAS, a river near Byagorah in Rung- 
more briefly, Mumta,za Begum, was the poor. 

daughter of Asoph Jah, and the nieqe of Noor MUNOHA-KUNDA, Tel. Amorphophal- 
Jehan. She was twenty years married to Shah lus oampanulatus. 

JehaD,and bore him a child almost every year. MUNCHAR, See Lakes; Munchur. 
Bernier says, she was that extraordinary MUNCHEBASHEE. Seo Kush, or 
beauty of the East, whom the emperor loved Cush. 

so passionately that hia conjugal fidelity was MUNCHETTY MARAM. Malatala. A 
never it is said, impeached while she tree of little value which grows in Malabar 
lived. The death of the Begum occurred and Canai*a> about 25 feet in height, and 
oh the 18th day of July 163.1 occasioned 18 inches in diameter: it is used by tbo 
by her giving birth to a daughter, who is natives for coasting vessels and house bujld^ 
fabulously said to have been heard crying in ug.— Edye^ Foresle of Malabar and 
the womb by heraclf and her other daughters. Oanara> 
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MUNDAII. 

MUNCHI NOONAY, Tcl. Gingelly or 
Sesamnm oil, oil of Sesamum orienfcale. 

MUNCHUR LAKE, amid tl»e generally 
arid, dreary, and sterile character of the 
scenery of Sindh, Lake Munchur forms a fair 
expanse of calm transparent water, lying be- 
neatli the mountains and surrounded with 
rich foliage. Fodan's Personal Observatwns^ 
p. 9. 

MUNDA-PHORA, Guz. A mahomedan 
mendicant in the west of India, who, to ex¬ 
tort charity, draws blood from his own head 
or other parts of his body ; from moonda the 
head, phorna to break. 

MUNJENATI WOOD, also Muujenati 
maram, Anglo-Tam. is used for making 
doors, stocks to matchlocks, and for other 
purposes. Ains. Mat, Med. p. 208. 

MUNJUN, Hind. Dentifrice made of 
charcoal, of betel nut, of almond shell, or of 
frankincense and alum. 

MUPAN, or Moopeu, Maleal. a class of j 
slaves in Malabar. 

MURDA-PAROSH. Pers. Seller of the 1 
dead. 

MURDDHABHISHIKTA, Sans. A mix- 
ed caste, sprung from a brahman father and 
kshatriya mother, and following the profes¬ 
sion of arms. 

MUNDAH, a race occupying the eastern 
and southern parts of Chota Nagpore. The 
Muudah, Ho and Oraon are all divided into 
families, called Kili or Clan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own kili. Manki 
is the name applied to the Mundah chiefs, in 
the southern parts of Chota Nagpore. The 
Manki, of Chota Nagporo have acquired con¬ 
siderable estates. The Mundah and Ho 
houses are more isolated with better accom¬ 
modation than those of the Oraon, with ver¬ 
andahs, and separate apartments for the 
married and unmarried members. Every 
Mundah village baa its own dancing place. 
The Mundah comprise about two-thirds of 
the population of the five pergunnahs of Silli, 
Tamar, Barundali, Rahey and Bundu, all 
others being recent settlers. But many of 
the'Mondah Kol have been dispossessed of 
their ancestors* lands, by middlemen, brah¬ 
mans and rajputs. The Mundah settlements 
are chiefly in the eastern and southern parts 
of Chota Nagpore. The Mundah and Sontal 
are amongst the ugliest of mankind, the 
Sontal being remarkable for good nature and 
ugliness. They ai*e more like Hottentots 
than Negroes. 

Manda features are flat and broad. Tbo 
extreme features of this race are high cheek 
bones, small eye orbits often with an oblique 
sotting, flivt faces, without much beard or 
Wesker, and in colour from brown to tawny 


MUNDAH. 

yellow. The richer people of the Mnn- 
dah, who aspire to be zemindars, wear the 
poita, reverence brahmans and worship kali, 
but the mass continue in their original faith. 
The great propitiating sacrifices to the local 
deities are carousals, at which they eat, 
drink, sing, dance and make love, and the 
hindus settled in the province propitiate the 
local deities. The Mundah country is ar¬ 
ranged intoPurba or divisions, each consisting 
of twelve or more villages under a chief, and 
the chiefs meet, at times for consultation. 

Many of the Oraon and some of the Muuda 
clans or kili, are called after animals, the eel, 
hawk, crow, heron, &c., and the clans do not 
eat the animal whose name they bear. The 
dead of the Moondah and Ho are placed in a 
coffin along with all the clothes and orna¬ 
ments used, and all the money the deceased 
had, and all burned. The larger bones are 
preserved till a large monumental stone can 
be obtained, and the bones interred below it. 
The Ho near the houses, the Oraon separate 
from the village. They are taken to the tomb 
in a procession, with young girls bearing 
empty and partly broken pitchers, which they 
reverse from time to time to show that they 
are empty. The collection of those massive 
grave stones under the fine old tamarind 
trees is a remarkable feature iu Kol villages. 
The stones are sometimes so large that the 
men of several villages are required to move 
them. The bones are put with some rice into 
a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and covered with the 
big stone. The Munda and Oraon races are 
fond of field sports and all game, largo and 
small, disappear from near them. They 
form great hunting parties. Fishing and 
cock fighting are also resorted to. The 
Munda and Ho have a shamauite religion. 
They have no worship of material idols, but 
Singbongu, the sun, is the supreme being, 
the creator and preserver, a beneficent deity; 

I they have secondary gods, all invisible and 
generally malevolent; sacrifices to Sing- 
bongu are made of fowls, pigs, white goat, 
ram and bufialo. 

The Oraon worship the sun under the name 
of Dhurmi, as the creator and the preserver, 
and offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

Mundah, Ho and Oraon are all divided in¬ 
to families, called kili or clan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own kili. 

Manki, is the name applied to the Mundah 
chiefs,on the southern parts of Chota Nagpore. 

Mundah and Ho houses are more isolated, 
with better accommodation than those of the 
Oraon, with verandahs and separate apart¬ 
ments for the married and unmarried mllm- 
bers. Every Mundah village has its own 
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MUNDLA ARU. 

dnncing: place. Geuoral Cuiniin^liani Sug¬ 
gests, pp. i)05 507 that the Muiida are t.ho 
ancient Muruiida.— Giwvphell^ pp. 1 50 151. 
Major Dalton, pp. 7G, 04, 154, 158, 159, IGO, 

16:3, 168,188-89, 196. Major Dalton. Mr. G. 
Oamphell, p. 131. 

MUNDANE. See Mycn-mo. 

MUNDANE EGG. See Lakshmi, Vedas. 

MUNDAPA, in bindu temples, is the part 
of the building known in architectural no¬ 
menclature as the “ pronaos.” The word 
ia also written Mundnf, also Mantapam. 
The inindra or cella, in hindu temples, con¬ 
tains the statue of the god. The Mindiva, 
dedicated to tlic linga, is a donbh>-roofed 
Gothic building, the body square, ]>ut the 
upper part short and tapering to a point. It 
contains one, two, three, or more rooms, 
about three cubits by four, wiih a porch in 
ii'ont for spectators. 'I'he centre room con¬ 
tains the lingnm. Mindra, says IMr. Ward, 
means any edifice of bnck or stone; but 
custom has a])propi*iatcd it almost exclusively 
to the temple.s of the lingain.— WartV.'i Vitw 
of Um Jliudoo.f^ vol. ii. p. 1. 

MUNDARhJIl,— Y Bauhinia acuminata. 

MUNDAHE-KAT, Tam. This fruit grows 
in tJie extreme southern parts of tlie Penin¬ 
sula, and is eaten by the common people.— 
Ai'nslie^ p. ‘241. 

MUNDARUK, Beng. Coral tree; Ery- 
thiiia fulufcns. 

MUNDAVALTil, MaLeal. Calonyction 
grandiflorum, Ohoisy. 

MUNDEE, Sans. Duk. Sph}nranthu.s Indi- 
cus; also SphiJoranthus birtu.s, JJann. See 
Muiidi. 

MUNDAY, a kind of sweetmeat. 

M DND EE or Mundi. See' Koli istan. 

MUNDliE, Ujnd. ? A market. Sabzi 
Mundi, Hind, the green-market, the vegeta¬ 
ble market. 

MUNDEL, a cloth of cotton and gold, ob¬ 
tainable in Kutch, costs Rs. 8-4-11. Mun- 
del, an article of dre.ss. 

MUNDI A. See Kutch or Cutch. 

MUNDI 13UT1, Hind. Sphieranthus hir- 
ins; S. mollis. Gorakh-miiudi, Hind, is 
Lippia nodiflora. Rat-mundi, Hind, is Mac- 
rotomia euchroma, also Trichodesma Indica. 
See Mun dee. 

MUNDI-NUGGUR. See Jullundhur. 

MUNDIRI-MARAM, Tam. Anacardium 
occidentale, Linn. Muudiri-Pisin, Tam. the 
gum of Anacardium occidentale, JAnn. 

MUNDISORE, a city of Mahva belonging 
to Sindhia. It is surrounded by poppy culti¬ 
vation on the banks of a noble Ever but is 
becoming impoverished. 

MUNDLA ARU, H. the nectarine, Amyg- 
dalus Persica, var. loDvigata. 


MUNG. 

MUNDLAMOOSTEE KAI, Tel. So. 

niim trilobatnm. 

MUND-MALA, Hind, the necklace of hu¬ 
man lioads which is suspended from the 
necks of Sivii and some of his avatar.s, and of 
Parvati, as Kal, and Kali. Colo's Myth. Illnd. 
p. :189. See Siva. 

MUNDODRl, the ancient capital of the 
Purihara Rajpoot race. 

MUNDODARI, Sans, from manda, small, 
and oodara, the bellv. 

MUN DOCK A BltUMMI, Tel. Hydroco- 
tyle Asiatica, JAnn>. 

MUNDOOKA PURNI, Sans. Hydroco- 
tylc Asiatica, Linn. 

MUNDRI MARAl\f, Tam. Anacardium 
occidentale. The Cashew-nut tree. 

The fruit. 

Cjisboo Ap|)1e, Exfi. Cadju, Malay 

Moondri ])ullum, Tam. Tertica Manjo, „ * 
Mooul.a luanicdi panihi.TEi., Janiboororaiig, Sum* 

Cajoo, iieejara 8uJa Sans, 

Tlui mil. The nil, 

Miinilri-kotUiy, Miindri kottay-yonnai, 

C’aBbow-mit, Casbew-iiut-oil, 

This fruit occasionally appears at the ta- 
bhus of Europeans in India. It is very sne- 
eulent and is considered by the Natives as 
posse.ssing a peculiar cooling quality. The 
tree is the Kapa mava of the Hortus Mala¬ 
bar icus, in which Rheedo tolls us, that the 
juice of the fruit is supposed to be of use in 
diarrhasa and to cure diabetes.— Hort. Mai, 
para. 3, p. 67 ; Aivdlo, p. 227. 

MUNDUKA-PURNl. Sans. Hydrocotyle 
asiatica.— Linn. 

MUNDUL KANGRA. Elehsine cora- 
ca.Tia, 0(ert. lioxh. 

MUNDUP, Hind, a canopy. See Mun- 
dapa. 

MUNDU-VANGA Sec Nair ; Polyandry. 
MUNDWA, Hind, a pan dal, a tempoi*ary 
shed, constructed of bamboos and mats. 
Muiidwa- ki-bibian-ka-kliaua, a mahomedan 
ceremonv. 

MUNEE BEGUM, a European lady of 
I Akbar’s harem. The emperor survived his Lu- 
sitanian mistress and showed his afiection 
for her memory by erecting over her remains 
a handsome tomb ar- Secmidra. In this tomb 
was located for many years, the Press of the 
Church Mission Society, and its premises 
afl’orded shelter to 300 orphans in the famine 
of 1838. Tr. of Hind. vol. ii. p. 17. 

MUNEE GUNGARAY, Tel. Hibiscus 
populneoides. 

MUNEJO KEERAY, also Passoo-munnse 
keeray, 9^am. Pi’cmna integrifolia. 

MUNEM MANUS, Hind. Jasminum 
arboreseens. 

MUNG, Hind. Phaseolus mungo, Linn* 
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MUNG-KHONG. 

MUNG-LADAKHI, Hind, a vetch or 
pulse Cicor .sp. P 

MUNG SAFED, Pshtd. Phascohis aurus^ 
Hind, Mcjng. Saccbaruca muuja, is a large 
grass. 

MUNG A or Kantena. Tel. Crotalaria. 
anthjlloides iam.— W. ^’A.—C. strieta, R. iii. 

26 r>. 

MUNGA. See Simiadaj. 

MUNG A, Hind. Coral. 

MUNGA, also Sujna, Duk. Hind. Hor.so 
Badish Tree ; Hyperanthora moiinga. Man- 
gay ka Phool, Duk. Flower of llyporan- 
thera moringa, Mungay-ki-bhaji, the greens ; 
Mangay ke jhar ki jar, the loot. 

MUNGALA WANLOO, Tkl. Barbers. 

MUNG API, Tam. Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

MUNGASHT. See LnristH,n. 

MUNGEESTUN, Mahr. of Bombny, Gar- 
cLnia mangostana, L/mi. The mangosteen. 

MUNGEVENAH, Tam. a Ceylon tree 
■which grows to 30 inche.s in diameter, nnd 8 
feet long. Wood close in its grain and light, 
used for gnn-stocks, x>olea of palanquins, 
Bandals,&c.,monkeys and pea-fowl,feed on the 
fruit, &c .— Edi/e^ on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MUNG-FAN. See India. 

MUNGFI, also Adis-manis, Jav. Aniseed. 

MUNGHT, a rive.r near Tekmah in Azim- 
gurh, and rnninng near Ghazipur. 

MUNGIL, or Miinjil. Tam. Bambusa 
arundinacoa and other species of Bambusa. 
Mungil Arisi, Tam. the Seed. Mungil Ka- 
rata, Tam. the young plant. Mungil Oopoo. 
Tam. Tabashcer. 

MUNGINATf, Mal. Morlnda toraentosa. 

MUNGINATI MARAM, also Sapprah 
Maram, Tam Bixa orellana. 

MUNGI PEITUN, a town on the Goda- 
Very, probably the Pilthana of the Poriplus. 

MUNG-KA-DAL, HiND.Phaseolus mungo. 

MUNG-KHONG. About the l4th century 
of the Christian era, the Lau Avere a power¬ 
ful and conquering people in the upper por¬ 
tion of the basin of the Irawadi, where their 
capital was atMo-gaung (Muang-gaung or 
Munk-khong) and whence in A. D. 1224, 
they sent an expedition which subjugated 
Assam and established Aliom rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins of 
the Mekong and the Menam, including Yun¬ 
nan. About the same time, they took pos- 
Bession of a higher portion of the upper basin 
of the Mili, where their chief seat was at 
Khamti, whence the name by which this 
branch is still kuoAvn. At present, the Lau, 
under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
found in Upper As.sam, and scattered over a 
large portion of the northern half of the 
basin of the Irawadi, nearly to the conflii' 
©uce of the Khyeii-dwen with the priacipal 


MUNIA. 

stream. Scattered villages are even found in 
Arakan ; on the eastern side they are scat¬ 
tered along the Sa-hien as far as 18 ® . The 
whole of the Menam basin is in their hands, 
with the exception of a small part of the 
right side near its head; and they also 
occupy a largo portion of the basin of the 
Me-kong. The eastern tribes are known as 
Lo-1jo, La,u and Thai. 

MUNG-KUDU, Malay. Moriuda urn- 
beltata, produces a dye stuff. The best dye is 
procured from the bark of the roots of three 
year old plants It is one of the commonest 
red dyes in India; though the colour is dull, 
yet it is considered faster tlian the brighter 
tiufs obtained from other substances. 

MUNG LAD, a river near Surahan. 

MUNG Mf IT. See India, 

MUNG OCR AR a v’alle 3 q southward of 
that of Moostung, more circular in form, 
and of mneli less extent; destitute of trees, 
saA^e a few stunted mulberries. See Balu¬ 
chistan, Kelafc. 

MUNGOH. Hind. A climbing plant of 
the Hirnalava, growing 20 to 30 ft. high. 

MUNG-PHALLI, Bbng. Mahr. Fruit of 
Arachis hypogiea, Ground nuts. 

MUNGRA, Hihi). Raphanus caudatus. 

MUNGRIS, Malay. A wood of Singapore, 
while fresh, it is nearly as hard as the irou- 
Avood, and more diflicult to be Avorked; 
it i.s very durable. 

MUNGSL Jav. Dill seed. 

MUNG THIKIRI, Hind. Phaseolus radi- 
tiatus also Phaseolus Roxburghii, W. and A. 

MUNGUL, an ancient dependency of 
Kuhlor, Avhich was deelHred independent on 
the expulsion of the Goorkha. Its tribute 
payment is Rupees 72. The revenue, Rupees 
l,u00, population, 917. 

MUNGUL, or Munga, or Mungcar, See 
Hot Springs. 

MUNGUL A. In hinduism, Kartikeya is the 
leader of the celestial armies, Miingulaistho 
Mars of the hindns. Ho is one of the plan¬ 
ets; and is of the Kettri caste. He was pro¬ 
duced from the sweat of Siva’s brow ; and 
is painted of a red or fiame-colour, with four 
arm.s, holding in his hands a trident, a club, 
a lotus, and a spear. His Aahan is a ram.— 
Cole. Myth. Hind. p. Jo2. See Graha, 
Vahan. 

MUNGULU-CHUNDIKA, Sans, from 

mnn <rala, irood, and chandika. wrathful. 

MUNGUL PANDY. See Panda, Punda. 

MUNGULA-VARA, Sans, frommangala, 
good, nnd vara, a day. 

MUNI, Sans. A hindu sage: maha-muni, 
a great sage. 

MUNI, Taai. Erythrina suberosa. Roxh. 

MUNIA. Sind, fibre of Aniphidonax 



MUNICIPALITIES, 
karka. Lind. 

MUNIA PEOTORALIS. One of the 
gouns of birds called Mania. See Birds. 

MUNICIPALITIES. The Mahrafcta peo¬ 
ple have, amongst tliera, outside every village, 
the pariah or dher, whom they designate 
the Mhar; tl»e tanner who is called Mhang, 
and inside the .liarnlets dwell the iJlior, or 
tanner. In Hindustan and Bengal the re- 
publio or village system has been greatly 
disturbed by the repeated inroads and con¬ 
quests of foreign races and the long period 
of mahomedan rule and tho village ofliceis 
and servants are less complete. But, even 
there, the headman and the accountant are 
almost invariably relained and some of the 
other ofiicers and servants are also to be 
found and in most instances the offices are 
hereditary, are capable of being mortgaged or 
sold : are paid by recognized fees and per¬ 
quisites, by allotments of grain at the time 
of harvest or sometimes by portions of land 
held rent free or at a low quit rent. In 
the Canarese and Mahratta countries tho 
village authorities are still ruling. They 
grently vary in number and in duties, but 
there are officeholders who claim to be des¬ 
cendants of tho persons who first settled and 
at dates long before tho olde.st of the Euro¬ 
pean dynasties were established. Potails in 
the Mahratta countiy; trace their descent 
from persons who settled a thousand years 
ago and more in tho villages they now hold 
and the same ds to be found amongst the 
Keddi and Gauda of the South and East, it 
is this that preserves tho Indian villages 
from the changes which would otherwise 
have occurred from tho irruptions of the 
Aryan, Brahni, Jat, Persian, Tartar, Rajput, 
Arab, Moghul, Afghan, Portuguese, Erench 
and British. Amongst the Mtiliratta, office 
bearers are known as Balute or Alute; 
amongst the Canarese, as AyakaiTu, Aya- 
garru or Ay an gaud 1 u. T Ue- fo 11 o w i a g .M u ni- 
cipal officers may be enurncrated : 

Head officer, styled Potail, ileddi, Gauda. 

Assistant do. or Changala. 

Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

District do. or Despaudi. 

Chaudari, or convener of trades. 

Money-changer, assayer, gold and silver¬ 
smith, or Potadar. 

Barber or Nhawi or Nai. 

Washerman, Parib, Dhobi. 

Temple servant, or Gurao. 

Carpenter or Sutar. 

Potter or kuruhar. 

Gatekeeper or watchman, usually a pariali 
or Mhar, Mhang, llamusi or Did I, culled 
eskar, veskar, tallaii. 

Waterman do. do. do. 
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Astrologer or Josi. 

Shoemaker or Mhang. 

Bliat or Bard. 

Maulafta or Mulla, a mahomedan l>i'lost4 
Corn meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

S weeper. 

Tailor. 

Pliysician. 

Musician. 

The Mahratta village head, the potail, rents 
tho lands to cultivatoiv, collects the Govern¬ 
ment land tax, and forwards it to the tahsil- 
dar. Ho is also the Civil Magistrate, and 
settles petty civil matters to the extent of 
two maunds of grain, or four or six rupees 
and sends higher claims to tho talisildar. In 
criminal matters he is only the police, and 
sends all to the Amin. In lieu of pay for tho 
above services, the potail is allowed from 25 
to 50 bhighas of land, rent free, the land tax 
being about Rupees or 4 tho bhigah. For 
the cultivation of his rent free lands two to 
four bullocks would be needed because, from 
10 to 1(> bhigahs, according as the rains ara 
heavy or light, are all that a pair of bullocks 
can get over. There arc generally, two or 
four potails in a village, not always of tho 
same caste, for instance the village of Kliau- 
p«ir, zillah or Nandair has four potails, two 
JVfahratta, a Canarese speaking lingaet, and 
a Kulkargah, and there are a few brahman 
and inoharnodan and pariah potails, but a 
Cliristiau potail is unknown.— WUaon's Glos* 
sari/. 

MUNIET. Malay. Bezoar, 

MUNI GANGARAVI Tel. Thespesia 
populncoides. — Wall. — R. iii. 191. 

MUNI KIRE, Tam. Premna integrifolia. 
Boxh. 

MUNIPORE, lies between tho valley of 
Cachar and the Burmese provinces, and in tho 
centre lie tlie 7000 sq. miles of tlie Muiiiporo- 
territory. It has the Kalanga range of 4800 
feet. Tho Munipooreo are in constant dread 
of raids from Cachar and from Biirmah. Tho 
Burmese bring ponies, gold and gems 
from tho east. Its population is about 
50,000, revenue in money Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 

15,000. Munipore, is the ancient Munpura of 
the Maha Bharata. Tho country was origi¬ 
nally peopled by a Scythic race, known as the 
Naga, from their worship of the snake. Their 
(;ouversion to hinduism was so recent as tho 
beginning of the 18bh century, but up to tho 
iriiddle of the l9th century, many of tho 
Munipuri remembered the time wlion in most 
lamiiies, half of tho members professed hindu¬ 
ism, and wore called clean, and tho other 
iialf followed ‘ their old Naga customs aud 
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BH^alled unclean? Neither the lan;:uago 
oFManipore nor those tongues of the people 
of the N. E. liave any affinity with Sanscrit. 
On the eastern frontier, the people are an 
entirely different race fi'om the Kuki of the 
ChittM^ong jungles. Tlio name by whieli 
they are commonly known is Tipperah.'* 

In pliysiognomy some of them are like the 
Munipooreo, but the greater part bear more 
resemblance to the Khasiah tribes having 
strongly marked Calmuk, or Mongolian 
features, with flat faces and thick lips, nor, 
in general shorter in stature than JJcngali, 
and far more muscular and strongly mado'. 
Many of them, witli fair complexions scaiaiely 
darker than a swarthy European. The vil¬ 
lages contained perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
Up to about tho year I 714 the annals of 
Munipore possess but little interest. In 
that year Gareeb Nawaz succpeded to pow¬ 
er. He made several successful invasions 
of Btirniah, but made no permanent con¬ 
quest. Gareeb Nawaz had thr ee sons, named 
Hham Shaeo, Oogut Shaee, and Burnt 
Shaee. Oogiit Shatui murdered his father 
and his elder brotlrcr, but was expelhal by * 
Biirut Shaee, who reigned two years, and 
was succeeded by Gooi’oo Sham, sorr of Sham 
Shaeo. Gooroo Sham associati’d with liim- 
self his brother Jai vSing, and they ruled al¬ 
ternately until Gooi'oo Sham’s deaf.h, about 
1761, -wheu the sole authority fell to Jai 
Singh. After tho death of Gareeb Nawaz 
the Bnnnoso invaded Munipoi't?, and Jai 
Sing having sought tho aid of tlio Brif.isli, a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
was negociated on 14t}» September 17152. On 
tho death of Jai Singh in 1709, tho country 
was distracted for 25 years by the (dforts of 
tho sons to succeed, but by the treaty of 
Yandaboo one of tlie sons was declared inde¬ 
pendent blit tljoro have been lU'peated com¬ 
motions since. Tho area of Mnniporc is 
7,584 square miles and its ]iopulatiou is 
about 75,^40. Tho money n;venue is about 
its. 14,250 a year. Mnniporc pays no tri¬ 
bute to the Brutish Government, and its re¬ 
lations with tho British Governnioirt are con¬ 
ducted through a Political Agent of whom 
tiro first appointment was made irt 18J5. 

Hills lie betweoir the twoBiitislr Proviin^es 
of Assam and C;ichar Jiird the north-western 
portion of the teruutory of Burmah, It is an 
immense extent of nrountarmnis country, in- 
Imhitcd by numerous morrrrtiin tribes. And 
itr tills great nronntnin tract one or two val¬ 
leys oc(uir. The largest—that of Mnnipnr 
—is, from its (umneefion with the British 
Government7 and from the tribes around it all 
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admitting it?? supremacy, the most important. 
It is between latitude 2.‘U 50’ and 25° 80’ 
North, and longitude 98° 10’ and 94° 80* 
East, the mountain tiuict in question is 
bounded on tho north and west by the Bri¬ 
tish Province.^ of Assam and Cachar, and on 
tlio east by the Kubbo -naUey now subject to 
Burmah. To tlie north-east and south, tho 
boundary is not well defined, and would 
mucli depend upon the extent to which the 
Mnnipore Government might spread its in- 
flnence amongst the hill tribes in those di- 
re(4ions, but in the north-east it may be de¬ 
noted by a lino drawn north from the north¬ 
western corner of the Kubbo valley, until it 
strikes the Assam boundary and in the south 
l)y brie drawn west from the sout’co of tho 
Nnmsailnng river, the fixed south-east boun¬ 
dary, till its junction with tho Tooyai liver. 
Of the space comprised in these bounds, tho 
valley of Mnnipore occupies nearly the cen¬ 
tre. It is called by tlo Munipiiri, “ Meithei- 
leipak.” The Bnrmeso call it Katho, tho 
Bengalees, Moglai, and Assamese, Mckle, 
The area of the whole territory is about 
7,584 sipiavo miles, and that of the central 
valley about 650. Mu(di of the valley is at 
all seasons cov(‘red witli wuitor. It seems 
indeed at one time to have formed a largo 
lake, and the [)icec of wafer in the south, 
called the Logfcak, appears to I'lc an unfilled 
but rapidly tilling remnant of it. From the 
most eredil)le traditions, tho valley appears 
originally to have been oeeuvpied by several 
tribes, the prificipal of wdiieh were nanuni 
Koomiil, Looang, Moiraugand Moithei, all of 
whom came from diffeiont directions. Foi* 
a time, tlie Koomiil appear to have been tho 
most powerful, and after its declension, tlie 
Moirang tribe. The population is composed 
of different classes. The principal is tho 
Meithei, next the Phoongnai, after whom the 
Teng kill, tlie Ayokpa, the Kei, tho Loee and 
Mahomedan. The Meithei population is di¬ 
vided into four pai’ts called “ Puiuiah” which 
are designated in tlio order of their seniority 
“ Kaphuni,” “ Bai phum,” “ Ahulloop” and 
“Niliaroop.” The Loeo population consists 
of people who pay tribute, and is considered 
so inferior tliat the name Meithei is not 
given to it. Tho inhabitants of the liills 
around tlie valley of Mnnipore, in the 
west are known under tho general appella¬ 
tion of Naga and Kooki. In Munipore they 
are all emluacod in the term Hau, but Kou- 
pooee, Qnoirong, or Koirpng, Khongjai, 
Katnsol, Anal-Nauifau, Aimolc, Kom,Cheeroo, 
Cliote, Pooroom, Muntuck, Karnm, Mur- 
ring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Mor, Muram, 
Miyang-khang, and Gnamei are the names in 
i use amongst I^luuiporcc to distinguish tho 
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principal tribes, and though each of these 
tribes has a distinctive name of its own, 
often quite dittercnt from the Muniporeo 
one. The Munipur and other t:ibes inhab¬ 
iting the liills round Munipur, the Koupooi, 
the M(jwsamuram, and Marring, as ABLon- 
nan points out on the authority of M’Giilloch, 
are each divided into four families, Koomrul, 
Looaug, Angom, and Ningtliaja, a member 
of any of tliese families may marry a member 
of any other, but the intermarriage of mem¬ 
bers of the same family is strictly ])roliibit- 
cd. The marshes of tlie south in the vicini¬ 
ty of the liOgtak afford a retreat to sei*pents 
of a formidable size, and the whole valley of 
Mnuiporo is mucli infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active 
and bold as the Tauglei. It is foud of as¬ 
cending bamboos, along the branches of 
which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordi¬ 
nary height upon the object of his anger. J lis 
bite is said to be mortal. This, added to his 
great activity and fierceness makes the Tau¬ 
glei an object of much terror. The Muni¬ 
pur, a dominion on the east of Bengal is 
ruled by a hindvi rHjjdi, in treaty with the 
British.— Wheel. Hist, of htd'uiy p. 421-2. 
McCulloch\s Uecords of Government of India 
Foreign Department pj>. Jit, 41. Atioliison 
Treaties^ &c. pp, 121-22. Lahhoch civilization 
See Munipur. Shan. 

MUNI, in the hindu religion, a sage, anci¬ 
ent holy or learned men, styled also Rishi, 
to whom great deeds and the snered books 
are ascribed. The siccation or drying up of 
tho vale of Kashmir and of the Nepaul val¬ 
ley is aserihed to two Muni. See Bralimadica. 
Inscriptions p.389. Lords of Created Beings ; 
Hindoo. 

MUNT KARKUTSANDA. See Buddha. 

MUNJ, H[nd. Saccharurn sara, and S. 

munja also Eriopliorurn comosuni, very useful 
grasses, very common in many parts of Nortli 
India, and known under several names. 
Two inch ropes, often fathoms in 

length, made of Munja fibres are sufficient 
for dragging their largest or 1,200 maund 
boats' up the Indus, against the full force 
of the stream. The rope is also light, so ad¬ 
vantageous for rigging, and bears without 
injury, alternate ex[)osure to wet and to sub¬ 
sequent drying; botli qualities being essen¬ 
tial for n tow-rope. The npj^er leaves, about 
a foot or so in length, are preferred, they 
are collected into bundles and kept for use.— 
Roylc hid. Fibres, p. 80. See Cordage, Gre 
Grasses ; Rope, Saccharurn. 

]\IUNJA CADAMBA, Tel. Nauclea 
oordi folia. 


MUNN.^ KEERAY. 

MUNJA or Nayoota, Hind, presents^ 
mahomedan ceremony. 

MUNJA BYTHNA, Hind, sitting iu 
state, a mahomedan marriage ceremony. 

MUNJ ADI, Tam. also Manjadi kuru, 
MAfiEAL. Adenanthera pavonina. 

MLJNJADDY, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a purple colour, specific gravity 0'G67. 
Used for building houses only .—CoL Frith, 

MUNJA GADDI, Tel. Saccharurn muii- 
ja, R. 1 . 24G. 

MUNJA PAVUTTAY MARAM, Tam. 
Morinda citrifolia. 

MILNJA PUMERUM, Maleal. Nyctaii- 
thes arbor tristis, the Singa-har of Bengal. 

MUNJ ITH, G u/. A Hind. Riibia munjis- 
tba, Indian hiadder grows in various parts 
of India, Central Asia, Persia, Ac. It is 
used ill dyeing, and is applied to the same 
purposes as Europe madder. Tho roots aro 
long, about the thickness of a quill, with 
a smell somewhat resmbling liquorice-root. 
Miinjeet is largely imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf and Kurrachee, and 
is chiefly re-exported to England. Tho 
product is abundant upon the slopes of 
the Nilgiris, and if it could be prepared 
for export so as to bo packed in a small com¬ 
pass, a trade would probably spring up. 
There appears to be very little difference be¬ 
tween the Nilgiri and Punjab article. 
Madras Conservators Report p. 7. Faulkner, 
See Madder Munjistha. 

MUNJEERA, Hind, a musical instrument 
of the mahomodans iu India. 

MUNJENATI MABAM, Tam. The wood 
of this tree is used by the natives for mak¬ 
ing doors, stocks to matchlocks, and for 
other purposes.— Alns. Mat. MeAl. p. 208. 

MUNJESTHA, Sans. Eyes. 

MUNJE P KKRDUM, Tam. A Tiunevclly 
wood of a light straw colour, used for build¬ 
ing in general.— Col. Frith. 

MUNJ I, Hind. Andropogoii involiitus. 

MUNJIL. Tam. Bamboo. Munjil uppu, 
Tabasbir. 

MUNJIL, Tam. Curcuma louga. 

MUNJIT Benq. iadiaii madder, Rabia 
munjistha. 

MUNJ AN, Hind. A tooth powder made 
of burnt almond shells; common charcoal: or 
charcoal made frommyrobalaiis or betel nuts, 
or of fniukinceuse and alum ; any tooth 
powder.— llerhlots. 

MUN-JUNG-EAN, Chin. Musquito tobac¬ 
co. See Muskiro. 

MUNKE, or manki, Hind. Beads. 

MUNKIL, Tam. species of Bamboo. 

MUN-MaT’ ha. Sans, from mana, mind, 
and mant, to grieve. 

MUNNHi KEEtlAY, Tam. Greens of 



MUNRO. 


MUNRO. 


Wfcemna sorratifolia. Munnoe maram the tree ; 
Mnnnao vayr Tam. tho Root. 

MUiSTKA TAKALI PALLAM, Tam. So- 
lanum 

MUNNKARA, Guz. Beads. 

MUIs’NI, Tam. Glass Beads. 

MUN-NIRBISHI, Beng. Narrow leaved 
Galauga, Ksempfera angustifolia. 

MUNNY Martha, Tam. a Travancnre 
wood of a brown colour, spccifio gravity 
0*007, 1 to G feet in circumference; used for 
furniture .—Colonel Frith. 

munorama, a river near Amorlia in 
Goruckpoor. 

MUNRIYEE, Hind. Eleusino coracana. 
Gccrt. Roxb. 

MUNRO. Sir Thomas, G. C. B., a 
Madras infantry officer, who rose to the 
rank of Major-General. He was Collector 
of the Ceded Districts, of the Bara Mahal, 
and as Commander of a division of the 
Madras Army in the third Mahratta War, he 
took Sholapoor and settled the whole of tho 
country between che Ceded Districts and 
the Southern Mahratta country. He was 
afterwards Governor of Madras and died of 
cholera near Qhooty in 1827 aged 65. He was 
an able administrator and astatueby Chantrey 
in which ho is seated on a horse in still life, 
baa been erected in Madras to his memory. 
An inscription to his memory says near this 
stone are deposited the remains of Major- 
General SirTIionias Muuro, Bart. K.G.B., Go¬ 
vernor of thoPresidoucyofEort Saint George, 
who after forty-seven years of distinguished 
Civil and Military services, seven of which 
he passed at tlio head of that Government 
under which ho first served as a cadet, was 
suddenly called from his'labours on tho Gth 
of July 1827, at a moment when in the 
. language of the Honorable Court of Direc¬ 
tors, he was on tho point of returning to 
his native laud in Uie enjoyment of well 
earned honors from his sovereign and from 
tho Company, having recently manifested a 
new proof of his zeal and devotion in re¬ 
taining charge of the Governmerit of Madras 
after he had intimated his wish to retire there¬ 
from, rendered tho discharge of the duties 
of that high and honorable station peculiarly 
arduous and important. 65.” Sir Thomas 
Muuro was from the earliest period of liis 
career remarkable amongst other men. 
AH those who were associated with him 
at yie commencemont of his service, 
many of whom have since become illus¬ 
trious , in tho annals of India and of 
thpii* .Qpuntry, yielded to him with com- 
tnon co^isent that pre-eminence which be- 
lougoil to tlie Rscendeiicy of his charac- 
Aer. The resources of his mind rose 


superior to every emergency of Civil Govern¬ 
ment or Military enterprise, and he united to 
these great qualities an uupretending modes¬ 
ty (that exalted sign of innate worth) 
which courted no applause, and which would 
have obstructed his advancement had not 
his transcendent merits in the cabinet and 
in the field forced him into public notice and 
elevated him to tho highest office of this 
Presidency. Another monument says “ Major 
General Sir Thomas Munro Bart and 
K.C.B., Governor of Madras, died at Putte- 
condah on the 6th of July 1827, and was 
interred at Gooty, where the Court of Direc¬ 
tors have erected a monument to his me¬ 
mory : his remains were afterw.ards removed 
to the seat of Government, and his widow 
has raised this stone to mark the spot where 
they are deposited.” Tho successful march 
which he made westwards to Sholapoor, in 
the third Mahratta war, indicated the high¬ 
est administrative and military ability and 
his connection with the ryotwar revenue 
system in use in Madras was of great value 
to the country. He was a principal agent in 
arranging the land settlement of the Madras 
presidency, which still prevails. 

Under British rule the three land 
tenures are known, as the zemindari or per¬ 
manent settlement made in 17D2 by Lord 
Cornwallis, of Bengal proper, and since 
then extended to Beliar and Orissa, in which 
the lands are divided amongst middlemen, 
who pay a quit-rout to Government, which 
in Bengal has been definitely settled and 
something similar to this has been proposed 
for Oudli as the Talukdari. 

Under the Ryotwari tenure in Madras, 
recognized by Sir T. Munro, the cultiva¬ 
tors are the owners of tho .soil and nay 
direct to Government. A modification of 
this has been introduced into Bombay. 

The Pattadari tenure was establi.^hed by 
Mr. R. Martins Bird in the North West 
Provinces, and it has since been extended to 
the Punjab. In this, Government deal direct 
with village communities who are jointly 
responsible for the assessment. 

In Bombay and Madras, Government 
transacts its revenue business, direct with 
tho cultivating ryot or farmer, who is ro- 
garded as tho feuer or proprietor paying a 
feu duty, and so long as that is paid he 
cannot be dispossessed ; neither in Bombay 
nor Madras, is there any middleman. In 
Bengal, however, the British took up the 
zemindar system, who under mahomedaa 
rule, had been partly a rent*collector and 
partly a landed proprietor, and elected him 
to be owner to tho cxidusion in many cases 
ol tho rights of th(^ cultivators. Subse<|uent- 
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ly, the Government, to the exclusion of 
the renl owner elected the tenant or the 
village community. In Ben^^al and Oudb, 
the land tax in still levied on estates : in nor¬ 
thern India on villages and proprietory hold¬ 
ings, and on individual fields. But in 
Madras, and Bombay, the tax is levied on 
the blocks of 10 or 12 acres according to 
the convenience of the occupiers. 

MUNSA SIJ, Beng. Euphorbia ligularia, 
Boxh. 

MUN SEED. Menispermum cordifolium. 

MUNSHART in its central part is stud¬ 
ded with a multitude of small villages and 
hamlets, the spring and autumn residences of 
the Jwari Bhotia, all these places are crow¬ 
ded together. 

MUNSAKANTA, Beng. Cactus Indicus. 

MUNSIF, Ar. An odioor of a Law Court, 
a Judge with limited iurisdiction. 

MUNSOOH ALI' KHAN. An almost 
direct road from Hoomayooirs tomb near 
Delhi, leads to a mausoleum of nawab 
MunsoorAlli Khan, Sufilnr Jung, one of 
the umra of Delhi. Before the accession 
of the British dominion, ho and his ances¬ 
tors, it is said, held the Soobahdarce of 
Oudh. This native nobleman’s remains were 
either interred here or the building answers 
the purpose of a cenotaph. It is a sub¬ 
stantial work of red stone so common ‘in 
many of the edifices of Delhi. It is in 
many parts relieved with marble, is sur¬ 
mounted by a large white marble dome, 
forms a structure of some magnitude atjd 
is said to have been erected about A.D. 1690. 
The tomb stone on the upper floor and 
on a lino with the sarcophagus is a chaste 
piece of scnlpturo of white marble, and the 
leaves wliich surround its base form an ex¬ 
cellent and neat specimen of the power of 
the cliiscl ill the hands of art. The mauso¬ 
leum is situated in the centre of a large area 
of enclosed ground laid out into a fine garden 
and occupies an isolated position on the 
majn road which connects Delhi with the 
Kootuh .—Tmir in InJla hy French, p. 13. 

MUNSOOR COTTAH, a seaport town in 
Ganjam. 

MUNTA, Beng. Ischa?mum aristatam. 

MUNTA GAJJANAMU, Tel. Ichnocar- 
pus frutescens R. Br. Ecliites fr. B. ii. 12. 

MUNTA JILUGA MOKKA, Tel. Ses- 
bania paludosa and S. uliginosa ; -®schyno- 
mcne, paludosa, R. iii. 333-4. 

MUNTA MAMIDI or Jidi-mamidi, Tel. 
Auflc^rdium occidentale, L. so named from 
the likeness of the fruit to a munta or water 
vessel Munfa-Ma7nidi ghenzalu, the nuts. 
Muiita-Mamidi Nuna, the oil of the nut; 


JilUNWAR PIALA. 

Cashew-nut oil, Munta mamidi vittu ; the 
Cashew Nut. 

MUNTA MANDU, Tel. Desmodium tri- 
florum, D. G. W. and A ,—Hedysarum trif. 
R. iii. 353; H. reptans 354. 

MUNTJAKof tlio Suiidanesc, Kidang of 
the Javanese and Kijang of the Malays of 
Sumatra is found in Banka, Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra, is tho Ccrviilus vaginalis of 
Boddfort and Gray and the Cervas muntjak 
of Zimmerman. 

MUNTJACIJS VAGINALIS ; Gray, syn, 
of Styloccros munfjak — IT. Smith. 

MUNTOPUM, small open hindoo temples 
standing near the larger ones, into which tlie 
hgnres of the deities, are placed on being 
brought from the latter, on days of festivals, 
for worship.— Cole. Myifi. Hincip. 390. 

MUNTRA, Sans, in hindooism, a prayer, 
an invocation, a charm. Mantra is a Sans¬ 
crit word derived from matr, to repeat in 
the mind. Tho groat muntra of the brah- 
minical hindoos is styled the Gaetri, and 
is deemed the holiest verse of tho Vedas ; 
it is an invocation to the sun. There are 
six descriptions of charms, or mantras 
known in Goozorat, which are described 
in a series of works forming tho Scriptures on 
the subject, or the Muntra Shastra. A charni 
called Marun Muntra has the power of 
taking away life; Mohun Muntra produces 
ocular or auricular illusions; Sthumbhun 
Muntra stops what is iu motion; Akurshun 
Muntra calls or makes present anything; 
Wusheekurun Muntra lias the power of 
enthralling ; and Oochatun Munthra of caus¬ 
ing bodily injury short of death— Rasmala^ 
Hindoo Annah, Vol. ii. p>- 403. See Gaetri; 
Hindu. 

MUNTRA DROOMA, Sans, fi’om manan 
to meditate, and drooma, a tree 

MUN TVLUM, Tam. Petroleum : naphtha, 
literallv Earth oil. 

MUNUDUA MUDDU, Tfl. Desmodium 
triflorurn. 

MUNUGU TAMARA, or Mudugu Tel, 
Marsillia quadrifolia, L. Byoron munugu, 
meaning submerged, and tamara, an aquatic 
plant generally. 

MUNUSA, Sans, from manas, mind. 

MUNASA a hindoo goddess, tho queen 
of the snakes, or she who protects men from 
their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to 
the three annual festivals held in honour of 
this goddess. 

MUNUSIJA, Sans, from raunu, mind and 
junn, birth. 

MUN WAR PIALA, amongst the Rajput 
races, a favourite expression, and a mode of 
indicating great friendship, “ to eat off tho 
same platter (tbali),aud drink of tho same cup 
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piala)." (Tod’s Rajasthan Vol. I p. 1«3.) 
relates how a raj put pledged another’s health 
and forgiveness lu the imiiiwfir piaia^ on 
which they made merry, and in the cup 
agreed to extinguish the remembrance of the 
fend. 

MUNWAS a principality in subordination 
to the rajah of liowa. 

MUNWUNTARA, Sans, from Maiioo, a 
sage, and antura, a limit. 

MUNYAHJO NAREK, Sindi. species of 
saccharum. See Qrarninaccro; Muiij ; Sac- 
charuM. 

MUNYU, Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

MUNZAT, Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 

MUNZI, Hind. Eriophorum comosum. 

MUONGor Muaug, a trihe who inhabit 
the mountains on the west of the Ton- ! 
kinese province of Thank-Hoa-noi, and 
stretch into China. They are evidently an 
ejilfceusion of the aboriginal or uncivilized 
Lau of Yunarn. The name is the hau term 
for town or village which is scattered over so 
large a portion of the Cidnese maps of 
Yunnan, indicating the present limits of Lau 
in that province. 

MUOOA, Beno. Broad leaved Bassia, 
Bassia latifolia. 

MUOORliiE, Beng, Anise or sweet fennel. 
Eoeinenlum panmori. 

MUOOL, Beng. Bassia latifolia. 

MLFRHiiKIDyE, a family of fishes of the 
sub-class Teleostei, order Pljysostomi in 
the group Hurieriina. These fishes have 
an elongated and often cylindrical body, 
covered by a thick and soft .skin in which the 
scales are deeply imbedded and scarcely 
apparent. They have no cieca, but nearly 
all are furnished with a natatory or swim¬ 
ming bladder. In the first group, which 
constitutes the great genus Muiwna of 
Linnasus, the oporcula are small, and 
enveloped in the .skin ; the gill-opening is 
small, and is situated far back, an arrange¬ 
ment whicdi, by more completely protecting 
the branchiae, permits these tishes to live a 
long time out of water. Tln‘y have no 
ventral tins. The group comprises 1 species 
of Myroconger, about 100 species of Mur- 
ajna, 6 species of Gymuomurteua, 2 species 
of Enchelycore, with species of Leptocep- 
halus, Hyoprous, Tilurus, Storaiasunculus 
Esunculus, Porobroiiehus and Prymnotho- 
mus. The East Indian genera and species 
of the Eatnily are; 

Fam 28. Mue.enip.e Fourth Group 
Anguillina, 

Anguilla mauritiana, Benn. E. I. ocean, Archipelago^ 
Formosa,' Pacific. 

lnl)iata, E. coast of Africa. 

lidjieusia, Gth', Fiji. 


MURH^NID^. 

Angulla bengalensia, Gray. British India Bengal, 
Madras, Noolghcrries. 
reir.hardbii, ^^teindsich'iirr. Australia, 
inacrophthalma, Zambesi, 

mossarnbica, Pat.s. river on E. of Mosambifple. 
bostonicTisis, Les. United States, Japan, « 
Formosa, China. 

latirostris, Jliaao. Europe, Nile, China, N. 

Zealand, W. Indies, 
aiicklaiidii, RieJt-. Auckland island. 

<l<;!lalandii, Kaup. S. Africa, 
aneiteiiais, Gihr. Aiicitum. 
amboinonsis, /Vr.s. Amboyna. 
bieolor, McClell. M.idras, Hoogly, Ceylon. Java, 
viroscens, Ptr.'i. East coast of Africa Zanzibar 
Soyehollis. 

!5idat, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, 
malabarica, Kawp. Malabar, 
australis. Rich. N. Zealand, Tasmania, Auckland 
l.sland.s, Timor. 

amblodon, Gtkr. )SeychelIe Islands. 
dn.?.sumicrii, Kaup. ]\lahe, 
curystoma. J{e<jk Kner. 

»(n*pontina,, Les. 
avisotis, Rick. 
clathrata, Rick. 
la.sclata, Kaup. 
nlacrops, Kaup. 
nngn.stid(5ijs, Kaup. 
cuiyJa)ma, Kaup. 
lialmaherensis, Bllcr. 
can Lori, Kaup. 
macrocepliala, Rapip. 
niarmorata, Q et G. 
otuheitensiH, Kaup, 
capenais, Kaup. 

Co!»ger margiuatiis, Val. E. I. Arcliipolago. 

Vulgaris, Cur. Coasts of Euiopt*, MeditefraTieatl, 
St. lleloua, America, E. 1. Archipelago, Japan, 
Tasmania. 

Congromuroena anago, Bchley. E. I. ArchiiDelago, 
Japan. 

halienata, Rich.. N. Zealand, St. Paul, 
ucoguiiijiicus, Bllcr. N. Guinea. 

MyropliisheterOgnathus, Blkr. .Japan. 

Urocorgor leptunus, Rich. E. I. Archipelago, China. 
FIFTH GROUP. 

Uktkroconguina. 

Heterocougcr poly zona, Blkr. Amboyna. 

SIXTH GROUP. 

MuU/ENESOCINA. 

Murooncaox talabon, Guv. E. Indies, 
talabonoides, Blkr. Jrtva. 

cincrens, Fovfik, E. InJics, Malayana, Java, E 
Archipelago, Japan. 

Oxycouger Icptognathus, Blkr. Nagasaki. 

SEVENTH GROUP. 

MVttIXA. 

Myrus nropterus, Schley. Japan. 

Paramyrus microchir, Blkr, Celebes. 

Muncnichthys m.Kjroptcrus, hlkr. Amboyna, Solw. 
gymnopterus, Blkr. Java, Celebes, Batu. 
schultzii, Blkr> Java, 
gyinnotus, Blkr. Amboyna. 
vermiformis, l*trs. Ceylon, 
macreatomus, Blkr. Amboyna. 
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EIGHTH GROUP. I 

Oi'HrcirniyjNA. ' 

Liuranus somicinctus, Benn. Indian Ocean, Pacific 
Ocean. 

Ophichthys roatelKatus, Rich. W. Africa Japan, 
adspersus, Gthr. China. 
dicolluruB, Rich. China, 
hyala, H, R. Bengal. . 
pallens, Rich. China, 
brockmeyeri, Blhr. Ainboyua, Celebes, 
rhytidodermatoides, Blk. Penang, Java, 
rhytidoderma, Blkr. Java, 
jnaclellandi, Blhr. Java, 
margiuatus, Ptrs. E. Africa, 
crocodilinus, Benn. Mauritius, E. I. Archipelago, 
Japan^ Pacific. 

Achirophichthys typus, Br. Celebes. 

Opichthycirrochilus, Blkv. Amhoyiia, Formosa, 
serpens, L. Meditciraneau, E. Atlantic, Japan, 
Australia. 

arnatisaimus, Kaup. Malabar, 
versicolor, Rich. E. I. Archipelago, 
bonapartii, Kany^. Arnboyna. 
ccphalozoua, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, Japan, N, 
Australia. 

apicalis, Benn. Indian Seas, China Seas, 
grandoculis. Cant. I'enang. 
singapurensis, Blkr. Singapore, 
macrochir, Blkr. Java, 
urolopbus, Schlcg. Japan, 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Arnboyna. 
altipinnis, Kaup, Celebes, Arnboyna. 

.calamus, Gthr. Australia. 

.chinensis, Kaup. Ciiina, Sumatra, 
iapeinopterus, Blkr. Java, Celebes, 
chilopogon, Blkr. Celebes, 
playfairii, Gthr. Zanzibar, 
boro, B. B, E. Indies, Sea and fresh waters, 
cancrivorus, Rich. Tropical America, I’hilippines, 
E. I. Archipelago, Australia 
hoevenii, Blkr. Celebes, 
liypsclopterus, Blkr. Banjar massing, 
colubrinus, Boddaerf. E. 1. Archij)eiago, Pacific, 
niaculosus, Cuv. Indian Ocean, 
ancops, Cant. Penang Sea. 
molucconsia, Blkr. Batian : Ceram, 
fuscus, Zuiew. MadagOiScar, 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Java, Sumatra, Batian. 
kaupi, Blkr. Celebes, 
bicolor, Kaup. Borneo, 
timorensis, Gthr. Timor, 
oriental is, McClell. Ceylon, S. India, 
melanotoenia, Blkr. Arnboyna. 
marmoratus, Blkr. Sumatra, 
guichenoti, Kaup. Tahiti, 
longipinnis, Kncr ij" St. Sarnia Islands, 
kirkii, Gthr, E. Africa, Rovuma bay. 
quadratus. Rich. China, 
acutirostris, Ba^'i%cr. Open sea under equator, 
brachyurus, Poeij. 
raagnifica, Abbott. 
californiensis, Garrqtt. 
roetfatus, Bl. 
cephalapoltis, Blkr. 

NINTH GROUP. 

Ptyobranchina. 

Moringua raitaborna, H. B. Bengal: Batu. 
lumbricoidea, Rich. Sumatra, Hoogly; Arnboyna. 
bicolor, Kaup. Timor. 

javanioa, Kaup, JaVa, Celebes, Ceram, Timor, 
Eiji, Japan* 


MUR^NID^ 

abbrevlata, Blkr. E. T. Archipelago, 
macrocephala, Blkr. Timor. 

MUR/KNIDyE EaGYSCHISTvE, 

TENTH GROUP. 

Mur.hnina. 

Murmna helena, b. Mediterranean, Atlantic, Mauri¬ 
tius, Australia. 

pavoniiia, Rich. Southern Seas, 
pardalis, Schlcg. Mauritius, Cocos, Java, Japan. 
Icntiginosa, Jen. Galapagos, Pacific coast of Cen¬ 
tral America. 

meleagris, Shaw. Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
fitcllifera, Rich. Madagascar, 
niargaritophonis, Blkr. Ainbo^yna. 
punctata, Bl. Schn. S. India coast, 
nudivoiner. Gthr. Zanzibar, 
ruppellii, McClcUi. Moluccas, E. 1. Archipelago, 
petclli, Blkr. Red Soa, Indian Ocean, E. Archi¬ 
pelago, Mauritius, 
reticularis, Bl. China, Japan, 
pniictato-fasciaia, R/kr. E. Aichipelago, Arnboyna* 
tcsscllata., Rich. Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
reevesii, Rich. China, *lapaii. 
tigrina, Rupp. Red Sea. 

fimbriata, Benn E. Archipelago, Mauritiu.s, Aus.. 
tralin. 

inicrospila, Gthr. E. Arclnpcl.ago. 
mclaiiospila, RZAr. Suaiatra, Bouro. 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Celebes, 
undulala, La:cp. Indian and Pacific,Occans, Cocos, 
blochii, Blkr. Zanzibar, S. Africa, 
inacassarionsis, Blkr, China, Celebes, N. Austra¬ 
lia. 

formo.sa, Blkr. Ceram, Arnboyna. 
pseiidothyroidca, Blkr. Celebes, Arnboyna. 
tile, ]L B. E Indies, Calcutta, Jjidian Ocean. 
t))yj’soidoa, Rich. Penang, Archipelago, China, 
Tonga Islands. 

biirocnsis, Blkr. E. Archipelago, 
polyuranodon, Blkr. E. Archifjclago, fresh water, 
duivenbodii, Blkr. Tornate. 
anatiiia, Lome. Madeira, 
picta., Ahl. Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
uubila, Rich. E. Archipelago, Japan, Norfolk 
Islands. 

mulleri, Kaup. Archipelago, 
sageiiodeta, Rich. 

ricliardsoiii, Blkr. Indian Ocean, E. Archijielago. 
tenobrosa, Rick. Polynesia, 
marmorca, Val. Galapagos. 
flavom;^rginata, Rupp. Ked Sea, Indian and Paci¬ 
fic Oceans. 

callarhyucha, Gthr, Frecmantle, Australia, 
hepatica, Rupp. Rod Sea, E. Archiiielago, Japan, 
euptera, Gthr, Raoul Island, 
cincrascens, Rupp. Red Sea. 
afra, Bl. Tropical Atlantic, Indian Ocean, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

moluccensis, Blkr. Arnboyna, 
sathete, H. B. Bay of Bengal, Pinang. 
8chismatorhynchu.s, Blkr. E. Archipelago, 
acutirostris, Abbott. Sandwich Islands, 
macrurus, Blkr. Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
brummeri. Blkr. Timor, Ceram, 
polyodon, JRfcr. Arnboyna, 
zebra, Shaw. Indian Archipelago, Pacific, 
polyzona Rich. E. Archipelago. ^ . 

nebulosa, Ahl. Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
scanthospila, Blkr. B. Arohipelag®. 
fascigula, Ptrs. Mozambique, 
ambbyodoii Blkr. E. Archipelago. 
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mlochillis, Hlkr. llutti, Bouri. 
aulo( 3 tcm, DoFilippi. Mauritius. 

■wllsorii, BL Bchn, 
s tel lata, Lacep, 
hauy, Lacop.^ 
fulvn, liisso. 
luarmorata, Q. G. 
liiiOata, Lcati. 
flaveola, Lefis. 
cerinO-nijrra, Bdch. 
blochii, Kaup. 

juicropccciluH, Blkr. 
inauritiiiua, 
nigTolincata, Kaup. 
fiavinuir^inntu, A'c np- 

chrysops, Kaup.^ • 
jniiltiocellntn, Pocy. 
crebiiK, Poey. 
cippciKliculata, fPiicheii. 
porpliyreiiH, (hticltcu. 
kaupii, Abbott. 
ci’osta, Abbott. 

Horiptus, HI. ^chn. 
oaninu, Q. (/- 
Tjjordax, Ayres. 

CyniuoinuraMia Prss. Indian Oocan, East. 

Archipelago, VV. Eacilio. 

mnrmorata, Lacep, E. Archipelago, Onalau 

fHlaTUl. 

conoolor, Itupp. Bed Sen, Capo York, Australia, 
Magidlan Straits. 
fuHca, Pivs. Ainboyna. 
bennettii, iHU)\ Mauritius. 

Enehelycorc bleokcri, /uiup. Pacific? 

Hdlmichthys oculus, Peters. Amboyna, Mada¬ 
gascar. 

Lopfcoeophalus acutioaudatus, Kaup. Malabar, 
liypelosonm, Btveker. Celebes, 
bicvieaudus, Pt’/t’ns’. Lucou ; Mayhatc. 
deutex. Cantor. Zanzibar, Amboyna. 
tionia. Cue. Indian Ocean, Cape of Cood Hope, 
Australia, 

cerameusis, Blocker. Ceram. 

Oiiniher's Cat. of Fishes, vol. pp. 17-145. 

MURA, Tel. a vogotablo perfume. Tala- 
parni is the same ; also IVoniculiim paninori. 

MURA, an aneiciifc dynasty that ruled in 
Northern and North-western India. See 
Chandragnpta. 

MUHA13, Hind. Myrtus communis. 
MURAD BEG. See Kunduz. 
MURADII, Hind. Kibes leptostachynm. 
^tURAD-SING? Duk. Hoiicteres isora, 
Linn. 

AlURAGI JETj-LPj, —? poo Oryza sativa. 
MURAJAT, Ar. Hind. Pers. conveying 
or conducting a distinguished guest on Lis 
return road. 

MURAK, Hind. Scirpns maritimus. 
AlURALI, a namo of Krishna in his 
ApoUonic character ; by the sounds of his 
pipe (Murail) be captivated tho sLeplier- 
desses as ho attended ^ tbe kine in tho 
pastoral Surasen. Soo Krishna, Murli. 

MURANGjDeku. Hyperanthera moringa. 
Murangay .^ayr. MAbEMi, Tam. Horse Ra¬ 
dish tree-root, oC Hyperantbera moringa. 
MUllABf. See Krishna j Murali. 


MURGHAB. 

MURAYLA. Mahr. Spilornis cbeela, 
Da ltd. 

MURB, of Sutlej valley, Desmo- 

diiim sp. ?. 

.MURBO, also Murahba, Hind, of Labaul 
a compound of alum used in dyeing. 

MURDAN-OOL-GYp, or RijaUool-gyb. 

MURDANNIA SCAPIFOLIA. Boyle. 

Moosloo-seah, Hind. 

MURDAR SANG also Boodar, Hind. 
oxide of lead or massicot, Libliai gc. 

MURDARASINGY, Tel. Litharge. See 
Lead. Litharge. 

MURE ED Ar. a disciple. Tiie mahome- 
daii rito of making a murced is performed 
in tho presence of others or alorio in a 
closet hy the moorsliad or religions toaclier. 

MUEtEX a gomis^ of Gastropodous 
Mollu.sos of tho family rauricida^, wliicli may 
be thus shown, 

FA^flLY 11. Murkud/t^. 

Ooncra. Murox. rec. 180 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 

Typhin. rcc. 8. sp. fossil, 8 sp. 

Pisaiiia. roe. 120 sp. nlm, fossil, ? sp. 

Kanella. Frog-shell, rcc. 50 sp. fossil, 23 sp. 

Triton, rcc. .100 ^y. fossil, 'Is, sp. 

Fasciol.ana. rec. 10 sp. fossil, 28 sp. 

Turbiuella. rcc. ^0 ep. fossil, 20 sp. 

Suh-yonera. Cynodonta. 

Latirua. 

Lagoiia. 

•Caucellaria. red 70 sp. fo.^sil 00 sp. 

Triuhotroi»ia. rec. 8 s]). fos.sil, I sp. 

Pyrula. Fig-ahcll, rcc. 3U sp. fossil, 30 sp, 

Suh-yenei'a. Fnlgur. 

Myristica. 

Fusus. Spindle-shell, rec. lOO sp. fossil, 
320 sp. 

Sub-genera. Trophon. rec. 14 sp. also/o.s'.sii. 

Clavolla. rec. 2 sp. also fossil. 

Chrysodomus. rcc. l2 sp. al.so fossil. 

Fnsionella. rcc. 7 sp, also fossil. 

MURG, Hind. Scirpus, species. 

MURGA alvso Moorgavi. Bkng. San- 
seviera Zoylanica.Murgabi ka gadda. DaK. 
its root. See Liliaceee, Sanseviera. 

MURGH, Hind. Pers. A bird. 

MURGHAB. Tho valley of the Murghab 
is traversed in its whole extent by a liver 
which bears its name. It takes* its rise in 
tho Bulverdi, or, perhaps, even the Ardekan 
hills. It is tho same which in Sir Robert * 
Kerr Porter’s “Travels in Persia,” &c., is 
called the Kur-ab, and is the Medus of the an¬ 
cients. After it assumes the namo of Polvar, 
passing close to tho ruined city of Istakhr, 

I it enters tho plain of Mordasht, having the 
Husein-Koh, witl^ the sculptures of Naksh-i- 
Rustam to tbe right, and theKoh-i-Bahmat 
with the bas-reliefs of Naksh-i-Reheb, 
and the rnina of Takht-i-Jamshid, to the 
left. Tho Polvar mna in a southwesterly 
dircctioa across tlio plain, and joins tho 



MURIATE OF AMMONIA. 

Knm-Firuz (ancienl Araxes) near fcbo bridge 
of Pnl-i-Khan, serving in its latter qonrse 
as a lino of demarcation between the dis¬ 
tricts of Merdasht to its left, and Hafrek to 
the right. Across the river is the dam or 
Bandamir (Bendamir) built by .Amir Azan 
Uileihi .—Baron C. A. De. Bode'fi Travels in 
Lnristan and Arabistav, p. 75. Ferrier, 
MURGHAB, To tbenorth of Herat andKa- 
bnl is a range of undulating country,which in 
some places assumes a mountainous, in others 
a hilly character, .and in some parts, is well 
watered, in otbers bleak and rough, forming 
a water shed of two natural divisions, from 
the west of wliich flows the Murghab, the 
Tejend and the Furrah-Rud, and from the 
east, the Helmnnd, the south eastern h^eders 
of the Oxns and the north western feeders of 
the Kabul river. The hilly, mountainous, 
country is occupied by the Aimak or Char 
Aimak and the Hazara. The Murghab rises 
in the Hazarah bills, north of the continua¬ 
tion of the HindooKoosh ridge aisd south 
of Mymuna and, running west 70 miles, 
turns nor til wards, and quitting the hills 
passes tlirougli a desert country, for about 
200 miles to join the Oxus three marches 
west of ]Bokhara. Tn the cold season its 
breadth is 270 miles and it is2i- feet deep. 

MURGHABEE also Murgali, Uuic. San- 
soviera Zeylanica WlUd. Miirgabi ka 
Giidda, its root. See Murga. 

MIJRGHT, Hind. A bird, a fowl, alien. 

MURITA, BenCi. Hind. Elcusinc eora- 
cana .—Gairt Roxh. 


MURIATE OF AMMONIA. 


Annina, 

Dza-wet-tli.a, 

Nau-slia, 

Nnng-sha, 

Poh-ting-slia, 

Sal-amriioiiiuc, 


All. 

BuRivr. 

Chin. 


Bng. 

This salt is met 


Chi 0 r i (1 e o f am mnn i ii m ,E n c 
Nonshadr, Hind. Pkks. 
Nosada, „ 

Sader, Malay. 

NaTa-charam, Tamil. 


with in every Indian 
bazaar. It is obtained in Egypt and S.E. Asia 
from the unburnt extremity of brick kilns 
in which manure of camels’ dung has been 
used as fuel. It is manufactured largely in 
the Kurnal district, by the potters or 
kumhar of the Kaitbal and Gala tabsil 
by submitting refuse matter to sublimation 
in closed vessels. From 15,000 to 20,000 
bricks made' of dirty clay are put around 
a brick kiln and when the kiln is fired, 
crude iiinriat^ of ammonia exudes from the 
dirty bricks in two foi’ms, the inferior kind, 
called kham mitti, is 20 to 30 maunda an d 
sells at eight annas the maund ; the bette r 
kind, called papri, does not exceed one or two 
maunds and sells at Rs. 2 or Rs. 2|* the 
Juaund. The Kham mitti is purified by 


MURID. 

sifi.ing and repeated solution and crysfali- 
zation up to the fourth time. It is then 
boiled for nine hours .and the resulting salt 
re.sembles the raw. The better kind is then 
sifted, mixed with, and the product put into 
a large pear shaped glass vessel with a 
brick 2{r feet long and 3 inches in diameter 
andmoulh closed. In Cliina, it is obtained 
in Lan-chfiii-fu and Ning-hia in Kan-Su. 
The volcanic mountain of Beh-tingin Tur- 
fan is said to yield an ammoniated salt 
It is used in the arts, as a fiux or solder 
and also in medicine. PowpU Hand Book pp 
89-90 Bmilli. Mat. Med. Waring Manual of 
Therapeutics. 

MURIATE OF SODA. Salt, commor; 
salt, or cliloridc of sodium, is obtained fronc 
sea-water by evaporation, also occurs native 
and is likewise obtained from saline soils. 
Mineral salt, of very fiiir quality is ob¬ 
tained ill Mysore, Bcllary and Hyderabad, is 
known to occur also in the Guntoor and 
Nellore Di.stricts, and to be almost invariably 
.accompanied by gyp,sum, magnesian lime- , 
stone, sandstono, sulphur, rod and brown 
iron ores, and alum slate. See Salt, Salt 
Range. 

MURIATIC ACID. 

Spiril. of Salt, Marino acid. 

Hydrocldoric! acitl. 

Chlorriiiydrio acid, Kno. 

Acido hydroc]dori(jno,Kii. 

Salzsauro, Giat. 

ChlorwaHser,Stoffflauro ,, 

Namak ka tezab, ][jnd. 


Acidnm nnivIaiiPUin,LAT 
Spiritiis Sails, ,, 

Luna rasa, SiNtiir 

Ooppu Dravagam, Tam. 
Havana Hravakum, Tel, 

This acid is a solution of the gas in water, 
the Arabs were probably acquainted with it, 
and the Hindoos knew it by a name equiva¬ 
lent to spirit or sharp wnter of salt. The com¬ 
mercial acid is always of a yellow colour. It 
commonly contains as impurities .a little 
sulphuric acid, nitrous acid, perchlorido of 
iron, chlorine, and bromine. It is prepared 
by pouring the oil of vitriol of commerce on 
common salt in earthen or iron vessels, es¬ 
pecially since the extensive maiinfacture of 
c.arbonate of soda from sulphate of soda.. 
Its densitv,—1180.—Koy?^, p. 46. 

MURICH or Martsh Beng Hind. Pipe? 
nigrum. Muricha. Beng and Hind. Cap¬ 
sicum frutoscens. 

MURICIA COCHINCHINENSIS. A. 
a large shrub, native of China; Cochin-China, 
berry large, reddish purple, scentless, insi¬ 
pid : seeds and leaves aperient, and used by 
the Chinese in obstructions of the liver, tu¬ 
mors, malignant ulcerations, externally 
employed in fractures, and in dislocations, 
Lindleif. — 0^Shaughnessy, p. 351. 

MURID, Ar. Amongst Hiahomedans a <iis- 
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ciple, a pupil, parHcalarly a ’ pupil of a 
xpurahad or head of a sect of the darvesh. 
Amorigst those who crave for other aids to 
salvation, some seek the spiritual advice of 
a holy man, who is reckoned a pir, or reli¬ 
gious teacher, and by certain secret words 
and signs are' initiated as his murid or dis¬ 
ciples, Others, even men of rank, adopt the 
darvesh or fakir life of the religions mendi¬ 
cant devotee, often attended with Folornn 
rights of invosfcitufo, and followed by the 
severest of ascetic rites; but the bulk of these 
mendicants arc, in India,idle, dissipated men, 
and a few are of very degraded manners. 
They arrange themselves into the followers 
of certain pir or spiritual guidos, and those 
met with in India are the Kadria or Banawa ; 
Chastia ; Shntaria ; Tahq^tia or Madaria ; 
Mallang; Kafai or Gurz-rnar; Jalalia; So- 
bagia ; Naksh-bandia and Bawa Piray. All 
these have their own rules and customs; 
some of them are ascetic devotees, eating if 
given to eat, but never begging; some large¬ 
ly use intoxicating fluids and vegetable sub- | 
stances; some, as the Salik have wives, the 
Majzub and Azad have no wives, and some 
of the Calandars marry and some do not. 

MURIDS, the rat tribe of mammals of 
the order rodontia or gnawing animals. The 
family includes the jerboa, the Dipodidoo 
or Jerboidoo of authors *, the tribe may be 
thus shown, 

Suh^Fam, MurinaD, rats and mice. , 

Gorbillus crythrourus, Gray. Jerd. Desert 
Jerboa Rat of Panjab, Harriana, Jumna. 

Gorbillus Indiciis, Ell. Jerd. Bl. 


Dipns, Hardw. I 

G. Hardwiokii, Gray, j 

G. Cuvicri, 

Waterh. 

Indian Jerboa mt, Eng. I 

Yori-Yclka, 

Yanadi. 

Hurna mus, Hind. 

Jhonkulndur, Sans.Beng. 
Yelka, Waddu'i, Tel. 

All India. 

Yelka, 


Billa llci, 

Can 

Nesokia Griffitbii, HorsJ? ? Afg 

ban is tan. 


Ncsokia Plardvviokei, Jerdon. 


N. Hultoni, Bhjtli. | Short tailed molo rat. 

Gardens of India. Afghanistan, Bhawuf- 
pur. 

ITesokia bydrophlla. Gray ? ? 

Mus hydrophilua, Hodgs. ( Arvicola hydrophila,ZTod. 
Small Nepal water rat, of Nepal. 

Ncsokia ludica, Jerdon. 


Arvicola Indica, 
Mus kok, 


Oray. 

JIardw. 

n 


M. providena,' 
M. pyotoris, 
Kok, 


Indian mole rat, 


Eng. 


Galatta koko, 


All India, Ceylon. 

Nosokia inaoropus, Jerdon. 


Mus hydrophilus, Bodgs. 


Elliot. 
Hodgs. 
Cantor. 
' TJ£L. 


Large Nepal water rat. 

Mus Andamensis, Blijtli. 

M. Nicobarioui, Scherzer. I M. Setifer, Cantor. 

M. kok ? 1 

Nicobar, Andaman and Malay peninsula. 
Mus bactrianus, Blyth. 

M. gerblllinua, Blyth. | M. Thoobaldi, Blyth. 
Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Cashmere. 
Mus badius, Blythj Biirmab. 

Mus bandicota, Bcclisteiuy Blyth. 


M. ff\gaT\toii3,II(irdw. TAn. 
M. Malabarious, Shaiv. 
M nemoriyagu.*^, Hodgs. 
Bandicoot rat, Eng. 
Indur, Sans. 

Gliua, Qhous, Hind. 


M. perchal, Shais. 

M. setifer, HorsJ. Ell. 

Ikria, Ikara, Beng. 

Heggiri, Can. 

Paudi koku, Tel. 


Pig-rat or Bandicoot-rat of Ceylon, India, 
Mai ay an a. 

Mus brunneus, Hodgs. 

M. nomoralis, Blyth. | M. oequicaudalis, Hodgs. 


Tree rat of Ceylon, India. 

Mns castaneus, Graijy Philippines. 

Mus caudatior, Hodgs. Ilorsf, 

M. cinnamomeua, Blyth. | Chesnut rat, Eng. 

Nepal, Burmab. 

Mus ecrvicolor, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. albidivontris, Blyth. | Fawn-field mouse, Eno. 
Bengal, Nopal, Malabar. 

Mus concolor, Blyth. Thatch-rat of Pegu 
and Tenasserim. 

Mus crassipes, Blgth. Large footed mouse 
of Mussoorie. 


Mus darjeelingensis, Hodgs. Horsf^ Dar¬ 
jeeling mouse of Neilgherry, Darjeeling. 

Mus decumanus, tall. Bhjth^ Elliot. 

M. norycgicus, Biiffon, | M. decumauoides, Hodgs. 
Mauei ilei, Can. 1 Ghur-ka-chuha, Hind. 

Brown mt, Eno, | Demsa Indur,, Beng. 

All India, Akyab. 

Mus fulvidiventris, Blyth, Ceylon, is the 
M. cervicolor of Kelaart. 

! Mus gliroides, Blyth, Khassyah. 

Mus liomourus, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. Nipalensis, Hodgs. | HiU mouse. Eng. 

Himalaya, from Punjab to Darjeeling. 
Mus infralineatus, EU. Blyth. 

M. EUiotii, Gray. | M. fulvcscens. Gray. 

M. Asiaticus? Kel. | 

Striped bellied field rat, Eng. 

Bustar, Madras. 

Mus morungensis ? Hodgs. ? Nepal Terai. 
Mus niviventer, Blyth, Hodgs. 

White bellied hoiiso rat of Nepal, 

Mus nilagiricus, Jerdon. 

Neilgherry Tree-monse, Eng. 
Neilgberries, Ootacamund, 

Mus nitidus, Blyth, Hodgs. 

Shining Brown Rat, 
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Darjeeling. 

Mus oleraceus, Sykes, 'Elliot, Blyth, 

M. dumeticola, Jlodgs. | M. povenais, Hodgs. 

Long-tailed Tree-mouae, I Marad-iloi, Can. 

Eng. I Meiua-yolka, Tel. 

Ceylon, all India. 

Mas palmarum, Sck. Nicobars. 

Mus pegiiensis, Blyth, 

Mus plurimainmis, Hodgs, Nepal rat. 

Mus rattus, Linn, Blyth, Ell, Black rat. 


M. Rattoidea, Hodgs. | M. andamanensia, Blyth. 
All India, 

Mus strophiatus, Hodgs, Nepal. 

Mus rufescens, Qray, 


M. flaveacons, Ell Bl. 
M. arborcua, Buck, Ham. 

Horsf. 


Gaclma ; Tiidur, Beng. 
M. brumieusculus,iio<;/.</s. 
Rufescont tree rat, Eng. 


All India. 

Mus tarayensis ? Hodgs, Qu. M. dccuma- 
nus ? ? 


Mus tcrricolor, Blyth. Earthy-fiold mouse 
of S. India, Bengal, the M. lepidus, Ell. 

Mus tytleri, Blyth, 

Long-haired mouse, Eng. 

Dolira Dhoon. 

Mus urbanus, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. inusculus, Ell. Kel. I M. Manci, Gray. 

M. dubius, Hodgson. | Common Indian mouse. 


Ceylon, India. 

Lcggada Jerdoni, Bly. Himalayan spiny 
Field mouse of Kunawar, Sutlej. 

Loggada lepida, Jerd. Small spiny-mousc. 


Mus lepida, 

Cliitta-biirkani, 

Cliit-yelka, 


Ell. Leggada bobduga, Gray. 
Tel. Chitta-gund,<i, Tel. 
)} )> yelka, ,, 


S. India. 

Lcggada platythrix, Jerd. 


Mus platythris, Sykes, 
Bly. Ell. 
Legyade, Waddue. 


Gijeli-gadu, Ten 

Kal-iloi, Cak- 

Kal-yelka of Waddue. 


The brown spiny mouse of S. India. 

Leggada Bpinulo.sa, Blyth. The dusky, 
spiny mouse of the Punjab and Malabar. 

Platacanthomys lasiurus, Blyth. Pepper 
rat or long-lailed spiny mouse of Western 
ghauts in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 


Golunda newera, Kel. Newera-ollia. 

Rhizomys badins, Hodgs, Blyth. 

Bay Bamboo Eat, Eng. | R. minor, Gray, 

Torai of Sikkim. 

Rhizomys sumatreusis, Bly. Malay Peniii*» 
sula and islands. * 

Rhizomys sinicus, Gray. China. 

Rhizomys pruinosus, Bly. Khassia hills^ 

Rhizomys castaucus, Blyth, Burmah. 

Suh-Fam. Arvicolinro, Voles, &o. 

Arvicola Roylei, Gray, Boyle, Blyth. HL 
malayan Vole of Punjab, Cashmere. 

Arvicola thricotis. Darjeeling. 

Neodon Sikimeusis, Hodgs. Blyth. Sikim 
Vole of Sikim. 

Phalomys Icucurus, Blyth, Tibet. 

In a memoir on the rats and the mice of 
India, by Mr. Edward Blyth, he says, the 
Gerbilles are a group of burrowing field rata 
common (as a genus) to Asia and Africa, of 
gracile form, with email fore-limbs and in¬ 
versely developed hind-limbs, a longish 
furred tail, the hairs of which arc gradu¬ 
ally lengthened towai’ds the extremity into 
a kind of tuft,and with distinctly grooved 
upper rodential tusks. There appears to be 
one Indian species only, and one in Afghan¬ 
istan. He enumerates the Muridso as 
under: 

Gerbillus Indicus, Blyth. 

Dipua indicus, HardwieJee, P. Cuv. Waterhouse. 

G. llardwickei, Gray. 

Morioiiea apicaulis ? Kuhl. 

Mas joncua, B. Ham. 

Dosort rat of Cabul, Elphin, M.SS. 

Gerbillus erjthroiira. Gray, Afghanistan. 
Dr. Gray says Alactaga indica inhabits 
Candahar, and Quetta and Lagomys rufea- 
cens, India and Cabul; but Mr. Blyth doubts 
his, and regards them as animals need¬ 
ing a temperate climate. 

Nesokia Indica, Btyih. 

Mus indicus Qeo^roy, Desmarest, Lesson, Brandts], 
Schinz. 

ArVicola indica, Gray, Hardwick. 

Mus providens, Elliot. 

Neotoma providens. 


Golunda Elliotii, Gray, Blyth. 

Mus hirsutus, Ell. I M. Coffmus, Kelaart, 

Bush rat, Eng. | Gulat-yelka, of Waddue. 

Coffee rat of Ceylon, „ Sorapanjigadur,YANADi, 
Gulandi, Can. | 

Ceylon, S. India. 

Golunda meltada, Gray, 

Mus lanuginosus, Ell Metta yelka, Tel. of 
Mettade, Wadub. YanXdi. 

Kerailei, Can. 

Soft furred field rat of S. India. 


' This is the common shortish-tailed 'field 
rat of all India, and Ceylon ; varying some¬ 
what in shade of hue according to the colour 
of the soil on which it dwell^. 

Mus bandicota, Bechstein. 

Bandioota rat, Pennant. 

M. gigantous, Hardwicke ; Elliot. 

M. perohal, Shaw. 

M. malabaricus, Pennant ; Shaw, 

M. ikria, B. Ham. 

M. nemfirivagus, Hodgson. 

Nootoma gigantous, Elliot. 
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murids* 

The pindi-kokn, or pig-rat, inliabits all tlie 
peninsula of India. 

Mus setifer, Horsjield. 

M. gigantous, Linn, 

Allied to the* M. Baudioota, but clearly | 
distinct as a species. Inhabits Sumatra Ja- I 
va, Borneo and Penang. “ The larger of two 
indiv’iduals, captured in gardens, measured : 
—head and body lOJ- inch, tail inches. 
(GarUor.) In his Br. Mus. Catal. Dr. Gray 
mentions a ‘bldok variety,’ and a “brownish 
variety with face brown” from Tasmania. 

Mus rufescons, Gray. 

M. flavoscQiia, Elliot. 

M, musculus, Cemtor. 

Inhabits Penang. 

Mus documanus. Fallas, GUrns, 91 ; linfon, 
11, N. viii. t. 27. 

M. jyvanus, Pallas apud Schins. 

M, norvegicus, liuffon. 

To this species Dr. Gray refers (with a 
mark of doubt},in his Oatakiguo of Mr. 
Hodgson’s collection, the M. d ecu man old es 
Hodgson, (nco Waterhouse, ncc Horsfield), 
which does not appear to have been decrib- 
od; also M, brunneus, Ilodyson^s Ann. Mag. 
N, H. XV. (1845) 267. 

Mus decumanoides, Temminch (ncc Hodg¬ 
son), is given in Dr. Horsficld’s Catalogue 
of the Mammalia in the Indian House Muse¬ 
um ; two specimens, from Bengal, presented 
Iw Gen. T. Hardwicko perhaps M. nomoralis, 
myth ? 

Mus rattus, L. (Buffony H. N. vii 2?8, t. 
36). The European black rat comes from 
vessels into the ports of Calcutta, it differs in 
no respect from others received from France. 
Mr, Elliot in his Catalogue of Mammalia in 
the SoutheT’Q Mahratta country notes it as 
“ rare” and Mr. Lajard includes it from 
Ceylon, where Dr. Kehiart obtained one 
individual in a house,in Trincomali, remark¬ 
ing that he had not seen it from any other 
part of the island. 

Mus rattoides, tlio black rat of Nepaul, is 
similar to the black rat of Europe. 

Mus brunncusCulus, the brown rat of Ne- 
panl, is similar to the brown rat of Europe. 

MnS Andamanensis, Blyih, J. A 4 S. xxix. 
103. 

’ M. nicolTia,riciis ? Scherzer, Zoology of Novara 
Expedition. . 

The indigenous rat of the Andaman Is¬ 
lands. Length about 8 inches; tail the 
same, ears much ns in M. decumobuus. 

M. nomoralis, Blythy J. A., S. B. xx. 168. 
resembles M. rufescons, except in being con¬ 
siderably larger, much less rufcscent above. 
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and fhc under parts arc merely paler or dull 
greyish brown, occasionally somewhat albes¬ 
cent. Length about inches tail inches 
hind-foot T| inch. 

Mus niviventcr, Tlodf/son^ J. A. S. V* 2o4; 
Ann.Mag.N.H. xv, (18-1*5) p. 267, a house 
rat. Proportions and characters of the last 
(rattoides), bub tail rather shorter, and long 
piles of tlie peliigc rarer. 

Mus rohustulus, Blyihy J. A. S. xxviii 294. 
M. rufescons, Gray ? var Blyth. M. rnfes- 
coiis, auct. of Burma and Penang M. 
brown var, apud Blyth, J. A. S. xvii. • 
perhaps also B. Bcrdniorci, nobis, J. A. S. 
XX. 1 73. 

Mus rurcscens,(7m2/,M. H.IT. N. S.I- (l8o7) 
p. 685, apud Gray. 

M. tlavcscoris, ElUoL | M. rufiis, Elliot. 

M. arborcus, B. Elam. Hovsfield s CaUi- 
logne. 

M. moimtamis, Eel. | M. kandianua. LIE 

Tetragonurus, Kclaurt, J. A. S. xx. 109- 
185 ficrured by the name of M. arborcus iu 
one of B. Hamilton’s unpnblishod coloured 
drawings. (Vide J. A. S. xx. 10b). 

Mns palmavum, Scherzer, from the Nico¬ 
bar Islands, probably belongs to this group. 

M. cinnarnomeus, Blyth, .»/ A. S. xxviii. 
294. “ Like M. flavescens, but smaller, with 
proportionally longer tail and sol ter tur of a 
fine bright cinnamon colour, with inconspi¬ 
cuous black tips, the under-parts >yhit.o, • 
which is abruptly divided from the cinna¬ 
mon hue above. 

M. Berdmorei is thus described :—Length 
about a foot, of which tlie tail is nob (piito 
half. Ears postcu-lorly I inch. Hind-foot 
13 incli. Fur shortish, even, coarse and his¬ 
pid, bub not spinous, of one quality, with no 
long hairs intermixed. Its colour grizzled 
grey (dull brown) above uumixed with ru¬ 
fous below and on tlio feet, white. 

Mns nitidus, Hodgson, Ann Mag. N. H, 
XV. (1845) p. 267. “Distinguished for its 
smooth coat or pelage, wherein the long 
hairy piles are almost wanting. It is a house 
rat, like M. niviventcr, but much rarer, and 
frequents the mountains rather than the val¬ 
leys. 

Mus hofietos, Hodgson Ann. Mag. N. H. 
XV. (1845) 268. Dwells in houses and out¬ 
houses. A small land species with fine pe¬ 
lage, and no peculiarity of physignomy or 
proportion. 

Mijs fulvescens, Gray, Catalogue of Mr. 
Hodgson's S'pecimens, p. 18. “Fur pale 
fulvous, hair very soft lead coloured, with 
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bright yellow tips, and interspersed with 
slender black bristles ; throat, belly, and be¬ 
neath, pure white; tail elongate-nearly bald, 
catting teeth, narrow skull about 1 inch, 2 
lin.; hind-feet about 1 inch. 

Mus jequicnudalis, Hodgson, described in 
JlorsfiekVs Catalogue, p. 144* ‘‘Pure dark 
brown above; with a very slight refuscent 
cast in a certain aspect; underneath from 
the chin to tlio vent with interior of the 
thighs, yellowish-white. 

Mus concolor, Blytli, J. A. S. xxviii. 295. 
(the young); and M. (unnamed), p. 294 
ibid (the adult). Common small thatch rat 
of Pegu and Tenasserim provinces. 

Mus olcraceus, Benneit, P. Z. S. 183, 2 p. 

121 . 

M. oloraceuH ot (olim) lonpfi caudatua, Elliot. 

M. dumeticula, Hnd<json, and tlio younir ? 

M. povoiisis It., Ann. Mag. N. U, xv. (1815) 208-2. 

M. dumocoliis, Hodgson (undescribod.) 

Mus badius, Blyth, J. A. S. xxviii 295. 
Like M. oleraceus, but tlie eye fully twice as 
large and black whiskers; colour of the up¬ 
per parts a more rufous chesnut or cinna¬ 
mon hue; of the lower parts white, almost 
pure. 

Mus gliroidcs, 'Blyth, J. A. S- xxiv. 721. 
“ This has very much the aspect of the llri- 
tish dormouse (Myoxus avellauarlus) ; but 
tho colouring is much less bright, though 
inclining to. tho same hue. 

Mqs peguensis, Blytli, J. A. S. xxviii.^295. 
A field mouse with tail longer- than tlic 
head and body, well clad with hairs that 
become longer to tho end. 

The series next following consists chiefly 
or wholly of house mice. 

Mus nrbanus, Hodgson, Ann. May. N. IL 
XV. (1845), p. 969. 

M. dubiuB ? Zf., ihid. p. 2dS. 

M. musciilus, apud, Elliot ct Kolaart. 

M. mami, Gray, (undescribed.) 

Mus homourus, Hodgson, Aim. Mag. N. 
H., XV. 1845, p. 268. 

M. Nipalonsis, H. J. A. S. x. 115 (undescribod,) 

The common house mouse of the Hima¬ 
laya hill-stations, from the Punjab to Dar- 

Mus crassipes, Blytli, J. A. S. xxviii. 295. 
Like the preceding, but with the tail rather 
longer than the bead and body. 

Mus Tytleri, Blyth, J. A. S. xxviii. 296. 
“ Length 2J inch, tail the same (having 
about 24 vertebrae). 

Mus Bactrianus, Blyth, J. A. S. xv. 140. 
Presents a very close approximation to M. 


musculiis in size, proportions and structure, 
inclusive of the conformation of the skull; 
but the fur is much denser and longer, and 
its colouring absolutely resembles that of a 
palo specimen of Gerbillus indicus, except 
that there is no whitisli about tho eyes, nor 
is the crown of a deeper hue, and the tail is 
thinly clad with short pale hairs to the end. 

M- gerbillinus. Entire length of male 5 
inches of which the tail is 2 J inches, hihd- 
foot J inch ear-conch barely | inch. Female 
rather smaller. 

Mus Thcobaldii like M. gerbillinus (Bact¬ 
rianus) but larger with comparatively shor¬ 
ter tail and larger feet. 

M. nitidulus, Blyth, J. A. S. xxviii, 294, 
House mouse apparently, with tail equal to 
tlic head and body; and iiniformly furnished 
with minute setae to the end ; ears large and 
ample. It is tho house mouse of Shway 
Ghccn on the Sitang, colours like M. Decu- 
manus. 

Mus cunicuhiris, Blyth, J. A. S. xxiv.72l' 
A small field mouse remarkable for its am¬ 
ple ears, and tail shorter than the head and 
body. 

Mus Darjcelengensis, Hodgson, dusky 
brown above. 

Mus erytbrotis, Blyth, J, A. S. xxiv. 721. 
A very different form of mouse from M. 
glinoides, and equally different from tho 
common house mouse. 

Mus infralineatus, Elliot M. S. 

M. Ellioti, Gi'ay, (undescribed). , 

iiec Goluuda Ellioti, Gray, Br. Mus. Catal. Mamm, 

p- 110. 

The largest of the group. 

Mus cervicolor, Hodgson, Ann^ Mag* N. H, 
XV. (1845), p. 268. 

M. albidivontra, Blytli, J. A. S. xxi. 351. 

Distinguished by its short tail. 

Mus fulvidiventris, Blyth, J. A. S. xxi. 351. 

M. corvicolor ? Hodgson, apud Kelaart, Prod) 
Faunoo Ceyl., p. 63. 

Length about inches; tail (vertebra) 
2|; tarsi to tip of claws | inch. 

Mus strophiatus, Hodgson, Ann. Mag. N, 
II. XV., (1845) p. 2G8. A field mouse close¬ 
ly allied to M. cervicolor, biit seemingly dis¬ 
tinct. 

Mus terrlcolor, Blyth, J. A. S. xv. 172. 
This much resembles M. lepidus, Elliot, in 
form and colour, but the face is very much 
shorter and tho fur short, soft, and not apL 
nous in the least degi*oo, ' , 
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Legofftda spinulosa, Blyth, J. A. S. xxlii, 
734. Nearly affined to M. platythrix, Sykes^ I 
but of a dark dusky colour above, with ful- ' 
V0U8 tips to the softer fur, below aud all the 
feet dull whitish. 

Loggada jerdoni, Bl.^ n.s. Bright, dark 
ferruginous above, pure white below ; some 
fine long blacjc tips intermingled among the 
spines of the back, limbs marked with 
blackish externally, the feet white. 

Leggada platythrix. 

Mus platythrix, Bennett, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 121. 

M. saxicola, Elliot, M. S. S. 

Light sandy brown, white beneath, the 
flat spines less developed than in the two 
preceding species. 

Leggada lepida. 

Mua lepiduR, Elliot, Madr. Journ. L. Sc x. 216. 

L. booduga, Oray, M. N. TI. J., 1837 p 58G. 

Similar to the last but smaller, and but 
weakly spinous. 

Golunda EHioti, Orayj M. N. H. 2nd se¬ 
ries, i (1837), p. 586. 
neo Mas Ellioti, Oray, Br. Mus Cat. 

Fur pale brown, with minute, very slender, 
hair-pointed black tips. Chin, throat, and 
beneath whitish. 

Golunda coflicus. 

Mus oofftoua, Kelaart, Proefromus 1852, p. C7. 
Head and body 4| inch, tail 4 inches. 
This rat in Ceylon is destructive to coffee 
trees. Whole plantations are sometimes 
deprived of buds and blossoms by these 
rats. 

Golunda miltada, Gray, M* N. H. 2nd 
senes , i, (1837), p. 586. Length of body 
and head 4^ inches. Fur very soft, mouse- 
coloured varied with black, chin, aud be¬ 
neath, whitish. 

Golunda newera, Kelaart, Ann. M. H. 
2nd series viii. (1851), p. 339. Length of 
body and head 3^ in tail 2h inches. Fur 
soft, yellowish-brown varied with black; 
chin and beneath yellowish-grey ; under-fur 
dark lead colour; soft long hairs on the 
upper parts of the head and body, with long 
black-tipped hairs having a subterminal 
yellowish band, fur of Ijolly dark lead- 
colour, tipped with yellowish-grey. 

Hapalomys longicaudatus, BL^ loo. cit. 
Received from Schwe Gyne on the Sitang 
river. 

The above is an epitome of the long and 
perplexing series of Indian Muridss, so far 
as the published descriptions of them can 
help to identify any species under ob¬ 
servation. 

Dr. Kelaart’s.Mus arboreus, BucJi. Ham, 
is M. nemoralis, Blyth, p. 1 68. M. Indicus 
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I Hen fry, apud Blyth, M. Tetragonurus, 
Kelaart, Mr. Blyth takes to bo M. rufescens, 

I Gray ; M. musoulua apud Kelaart, to be M. 
mHiiii; and M. Asiaticus, Gray, apud Ke- 
liiart, (Paddy-field rat,) is undosruibed.— 
Mr, Blyth inBevg, As. Soc. 18G4, Journ. v. 
32, p. 327-353. 

Mus araneus, Mygalo or shrew mouse, 
amotogst the Egyptians was, according to 
Bunsen, sacred to Buto or Mut, and was 
worshipped in Attribis. * 

Mus ccylonicus, Kelaart, a rat found only 
in the Ceylon cinnamon gardens. 

Mas bandicota, Bcchst, the Bandicoot rat 
is a favourite article of food with the coolie 
labourers who visit Ceylon, it attains on tbo 
Ceylon hills the w'eiglit of two or three 
pounds, and grows nearly to the length of 2 
feet. It feeds on grain and roots, its flesh is 
said to bo delicate, and much resembling 
young pork. The sides of the hills of near 
ITank-arckh, kunduz were found by Moor- 
croft plentifully peopled by the bushy-tailed 
rat, the Mus hamster of Pallas. A largo 
spotted lizard was also frequent, burrowing 
in holes in the gronnd .—Moorcroffs Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 417. TennenVs Sketches of the Natu¬ 
ral History of Ceylon, p. 44. 

MURIKI DUMP*4, or Ijedi gaddi, Tel. 
Roxburgliia gloriosoidcs, Dry, 

MURINA SUILLUS. See Cheiroptera. 

MURINGE, Maleal. Moringa pterygos- 
perma, Gcertn. 

MURKA, a river of Sylhot. 

MURKANTA, Beng. Acalypba Indica. 

MURKING, a river near the Cos^syah 
hills. 

MURKI KHEL, in former times fire- 
worship existed to a certain, if limited, ex¬ 
tent in Affghanistan, as is evidenced .by the 
pyrethrfie, or fire-altars, still crowning the 
crests of hills at Gard-dez, at Bamian, at 
Seghan, and at other places. Near Bamian 
ie a cavern, containing enormous quan¬ 
tities of human bones, apparently a common 
receptacle of tbo remains of Gbabar corpses. 
At Murki Kbel, in the valley of Jelalabad, 
and under the Safed Kob, human bones arc 
BO abundant on the soil that walls are made 
of them. There is every reason to suppose 
it a sepulchral locality of the ancient Ghabar; 
and, as if to leave no doubt of it, coins are 
found in some number there. See Kaffir. 

MURKOO-MARAM, Tam, Erythrina 
Indica, Lain, 

MURKUNDA, a river near Narraingurl^ 
in the Subathoo circle. 

MURLAH, a township in Me war, inhabit¬ 
ed by a community of Charuns. 

MURLE, Tam.? Sanseviera zeylanica. 

MURLI, seyeral pf the Indian races, the 
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Dhangar, J31ier or Pariali, Mang or CLakili, 
Koli and Mannrvvara and occasionally, even 
the higlier luridoo castes, under various vov/s, 
devote their girls to their gods. Tho deity 
to v.diom the girl is more frequently vowed, 
is some incarnation of Siva and his consorts. 
Amongst the Mahratta people ou the western 
side of India, Kandoba, is the usual Siva 
avatar, to whom the girls are devoted and 
his chief shrines are at Jejuri, Khanapur 
near Beder and at Malligaon. The ordinary 
people believe that from time to time, tho 
shadow of the god comes on the devotee 
(deo ki chaya ati ang par)—and possesses the 
devotee’s person (Murli ki ang ko bhar 
deta). These devotees are called Murli 
in Mahratta, Jogni or Jognidaui in Cana- 
rese and Basava in Telugii. They, at 
times, aliect to bo possessed, during which 
they rock the body, and people occasionally 
make offerings to them as to an oracle or 
soothsayer laying irioney at their feet, and 
await the possessing to hear a decision enun¬ 
ciated. The female deity to wliom those near 
the Bhima river are devoted is Yellamah ; 
the Bhooi-koli I'ace devote their Murli to 
Mata, Boys also aro devoted, and styled 
Wagbiii, from “Wag” a tiger. Near Oom- 
raoti it is to Amba and to Kandoba tbat 
the Murli and the Waghia arc devoted. The 
Waghia does not associate with the Murli. 
At Oomraoti, the people say that Kandoba 
particularly moves on Sunday and selects a 
clean tree (clean Murli) w’hose body he fills. 
This idea of the visits of tho gods pervades 
hindu society ; it is not the belief that their 
\ isits are restricted to these devoted women 
but that all women arc liable to bo selected 
by the deity, the visitor assuming the appear¬ 
ance of tho husband. A comely hiadu wo¬ 
man is married bnt without offspring, is sup¬ 
posed to be the subject of such supernatural 
visitation. So, of old, when Demaratus, says 
Herodotus, had spoken, to his mother “ the 
mother answered him in this maimer:—‘Son, 
because you so earnestly desire me to speak 
the truth, I shall conceal nothing from you. 
The third night after Ariston had conducted 
me homo to his house, a phantom,' entirely 
like him in shape, entered ray chamber, and 
having lain with mfc, put a crown on my head, 
and went out again.’ Similarly in theBacchce 
of Euripides, the hero says 

“ For tbat the sisters of my mother (least 

“ Becotnos it them) declared that not from Jove, 

“I sprung, but pregnant by some mortal’s love. 

“ That Semelo on Jove had falsely charged 

“ Her fault, the poor device of Cadmus.” 

In British History Merlin, and Arthur 
himself, were both the sons^of Bhoots, (Vide 
Geoffrey’s History, l]ook vi-, Chap, xviii., 
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and Book viii., Chap, xix^ to the form^f^^ 
of which cases Spenser thus alludes:— 

** And soothe men say that ho was not the sonue 
“Of mortal sire or other living wighte, 

“ But woiidrously bogottcii and begouue, 

“ By false illusion of a guileful sprite 

On a fairo laclye nun." 

In Scotland tho story of the Lady of 
Drummclziar and the Spirit of tho Tweed is 
related in Note M., Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

In India, the cases of Sheoladitya, of Usa 
and Aniriid, and of Karnala Kunweri are 
similar and Captain Westmacott relates 
another in an Article on Cliardwar in Assam, 
in the Journal Ik'rigal Asiatic Society,IV. 187, 
ei scq. Butler thus satirically alludes to these 
stories:—* 

“ Not as tho ancient heroes did, 

“ Wlio, that their base births might bo hid, 

“ (Knowing that they wore of doubtful gender, 

“ And that they came in at a windoro) 

“ Made Jupiter liiinsc'U*, and others, 

“ (fth’ gods gallants to their own mothers, 

“ 'I’o got on thotn a race of champions, 

“ Of which old Hotnor first made lampoons.)” 

But this satirists scornful remarks however 
applicable to a civilized people, are not so to 
races like those, of India, whose belief in 
spirits is their chief cult.— Hudibras^ Part I 
Canto ii. v. 1-8. lias Mala Hindoo Annals^ 
vol. ii. p. 37J-80. See Jejuri. Kandeh iiuo. 
Krishna. 

^IlJHLTDARor tho Tuneful, a name of 
of Krishna, represented ploying on liis Hnte, 

MUIiMAll, (JiJZ. Hind. Marble. 

MUUMARI, a village, ton miles from 
Bandara; tlie villagers worship at the 
tomb of at! JOnglish lady. Similurly, at 
Assaye, the villagers wovsliip at the grave of 
an artillery olheer who was killed during 
the battle. 

MURMl, a buddhist tribe bordering be¬ 
tween Nepal and 8ikkim, 

MUROOR, Bkxc,. Kleusino coracana. 

JVIUROODOO, Tam. a small tree of Pal- 
ghaut, wood of a liglit colour, useil lor build¬ 
ings.— Col. Frith 

MUROOGANA -TAIiLOW, Anolo-Mal. 
See Oil. 

MURTOO, Sans, from mree, to kill, 

MURO-POLYNI'hSlA. See India. 

MURK, Arab. Myrrh. 

MURRA, Hind. Cyananthns. Sp. 

MURRAIN, from their constant exposure 
at all seasons, the cattle of the E. Indies both 
tliose employed in agriculture and those on 
the roads, ai’o subject to devastating mur¬ 
rains, that sweep them away by thousands. 
So frequent is the recurrence of these cala¬ 
mities and so extended tlieir ravages, tliafc 
they reduce tho facilities of agricultm*e at 
critical periods of harvest. A similar dis¬ 
order, probably peripneumonia, frequently 
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rmmi murbaya exotica. 

off Die c.ifctle in Assnra and oDier 
hill countries on the continent of Irulia, and 
there, as in Ceylon, the inflamatory symp¬ 
toms ill the lungs and throat, and the in¬ 
ternal derangement and oxtornal eruptive 
app(>arances,see’ni to iadicp*te that the disease 
is a feverish influenza, attributable to neglect 
iiiid exposure in a moist and variable cli¬ 
mate; and that its p^Gveniion might bo 
hoped for, and the cattle preserved by the 
simple expedient of more humane and con¬ 
siderate treatment; espeeially by affording 
them CO/or at night.— Teiuieu-fs SIcetohrs of 
the Natural Hisha'/f of Ceyhw, pp. 50, 51. 

MUliRAVETT^,‘TAM; Hydnocarpus ine- 
brians. 

MURRAYA, a gems of plants, the Maikay 
trecinTavoy, a species of Murray.t has a 
fongh close grained wood nsotl for liandlcs. 
Jt is not a large tree, but is bighly esteemed 
foj* hancllcs to spears, knives, etc. Tlio grain 
is like boxwood, but tough and elastic. 
Found only in the lower J3urinese ])rovinee.s. 
The Ash leaved Miirraya, tlie Etteriya, of tlio 
SiNinf. is a timber tree of the oasteim pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon, a cnliic foot of the wood 
weighs lbs. GO and it is said in last 
from 10 to 70 years. It is used for 
handles of marnoties, hammers and bill-hooks 
and as rafters for cadjaii r<.)()fs. Tlic Karon 
sometimes fuiaiLshed Air. Alason with spcci- 
men.s of wood a species of Alurraya scarcely 
to be distingnislied from the box-wood of 
Europe. Dr. Wallich found Naiiclea oor- 
difolia on the banks of the Irrawadd^s which 
lias “ wood coloured like that of tlio box 
tree, but much lighter, and at the same time 
very clo.se grained.” It may possibly be the 
Bamo tree, also the Tcna,ss(!rip.i wood is not 
light; or it may bo a Tavoy tree, which he 
says has “ a strong tough wood, iu griria 
like bo.x.”— Di, Wallich, il/a/.C(>at^s Travels 
in So nth-Eastern yl.sv'.t, vol. i. p. 19U. Dr. Ma¬ 
son's Tenasserim. Mr. Mr.ndls. 

MURRAYA EXOTICA, Linn.Uoxh.WS^'A. 

Cliina box, Enu. Eibzur, lIiNU 

Co.smotic box, „ Kooiitio, ,, 

Kamini. Uexa. Alurclub of Kaaiao.v. 

Tha-nab Kha, J]uR:\f. Attairoya ga.s.9, Singh. 

May kay, „ Naga goliiLCu, Tel. 

This is a small but most beautiful .shrub of 
the East Indies and China. The fragrance 
of its delicate white flov/ers is delightful and 
lias procured for it tho name of the honey 
bush. Murraya exotica, M. panicuhita and 
the Aglaia odorata, arc cultivated in China 
as very fragrant shrubs. A variety grows in 
Ceylon in gardens only, another variety 
being common iu the warmer parts of tho 
island, and up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. 
In the Dekkan, it is an ornamental shrub, 
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with benutifn> dark green leaves ; flowers 
white, and fragrant in the evening, is to be 
found in most gardens, and is easily grown 
by layor.s or cuttings. Dr. Hooker found 
the woods of tho Rnjabat, in the Soane 
vulley full of monkeys, and amongst other 
plants, observed Alurraya exotica, but it was 
scarce— Hooker'.^ Him. Jour. vol. i. p, 44. 
Ainslie's Mat Med p. 162. Thtv. En. jfil. 
Zeyl. Dr. Williams' Middle Kingdom. Dr. 
Riddell. Mr. Tlioni.son 

AIURRAYA KG^NIGTI, Spkeno. syn. of 
Ecrgera koiiigii, Linn. 

AIURRAYA PANICULATA. The Cos¬ 
metic bark tree, indigenous in Burmah 
above Rangoon. A small ornamental, fra¬ 
grant, flowering shrub with pinnate leaves ; 
dowers wdiitc and fragrant, app(?nr in De¬ 
cember and January; fruit reddish. Its 
fragrant hark is more nniv'crSHlIy used for 
a cosmetic than sandal wood.— Riddell. 
Mason. 

AlURREE, a sanatarium, situated on tho 
summit of a ridge at tho western extremity 
of tho Himalaya, overhanging the plateau of 
RaAval Pindi, from wliicli it is 40 miles dis¬ 
tant. Its position is 34*^ N. lat., 73®E. long, 
and it.s elevation above the sea level is about 
7,800 feet. On tlie sonflicrn slope the vegeta¬ 
tion presents tlie ordinary features of theWest- 
ern ITinialaya, liut in a paucity of form.s. Tho 
general appenranee of tho station is very 
striking; ihougli tho back ground is less 
grand than that of Alassuri, Simla, Dharm- 
sala or Dalhousie, yet the varied positions of 
more than a hundred ro.sidGnce3 on different 
heiglits and acclivities, many of them hid in 
forest verdure, others on naked points of 
rock form a picturesque landscape. The 
forests clothing those hills are composed 
chiefly of 4 species of pine—the deodar or di- 
ar, Cedrus deodara, is found on Alount Moch- 
pura, extending from 7,000 feet to its sum¬ 
mit. It grows on the precipitous limestone 
cliffs, but is not abundant. It is not seen on 
the Alurroo range or outer hills towards the 
Jelam. The “ ohil,” Pinus longifolia, covers 
tho lower hills from 2,000 up to 0,000 feet. 
It grows to a large size and yields a valuable 
timber, which is strong and durable so long 
as it retains its resin. This tree alxninds, par¬ 
ticularly on the norihern slopes. The “biar,” 
Pinus excelsa, seldom grows below 6,000 and 
ranges up to 9,000 feet. It resembles the chil, 
but is of a darker green color, with shorter 
and finer triangular leaves, having five in a 
fascicle instead of three, and with a smooth 
instead of a rough bark. The cones are much 
longer than those of the chil, and its wood is 
superior, forming the chief material for house 
building at Murree, The “ pelundar,” Abies 
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smithiaiia, is very abundant. It is tall, 
straight, and handsome, ranging from 7,00U 
to 10,0(.)() feet. Trees 10 foot m circumfer¬ 
ence, o feet above the ground, and 100 feet 
high are not uncommon. The wood is white, 
and though occasionally used for boarding, 
is not so good for beam.s, as it rots quickly 
if exposed to damp. Ther e aro three species 
of oak ; “ rinj” Quercus incana, never attains 
a great size. It has a range from 4,000 to 
7,000 feet, and frequently forms fine woorls 
on the northern elopes. “ Barungi, Quercus 
laxiflora, is a magnificent forest tree, seldom 
seen below 6,000 or above 7,500 feet. Tbo 
leaves of tho young trees are covered with 
prickles which are 12 feet in girth, and from | 
80 to 100 feet high. “ Barcha,” Quercus 
floribunda, is not common, its limber is very 
hard and niiicli valued. Tlio maple, “ tre- 
kiidiia,’^ Acer cidtratus, is abundant near 
Alurree, but generally small. On Mochpnra 
there are some very large specimens of plane, 
Platan us orientalis. It has convalescent ac¬ 
commodation fur 390 men and 1 17 women. 
Its population in the season is about 1,000 
Europeans, and 3,600 natives. Cholera broke 
out tlioro ill 1858 and 1867.— Clcij/iunt's 
Fuiijah Rppnrfy p. 198. 

MURREB and Boogtee are tribes dwell¬ 
ing in tho liills forming a coiitcrmiuons 
boundary of Sindh and the Punjab. Near 
liuiTund, tho great Sulimani rango hav¬ 
ing run in almost a straight ’ lino j)a- 
rallel to tho Indus for 300 miles, ap¬ 
proaches its termination and joins the 
Mara Alonut, which leads on to theAluv- 
joo hills, behind wliich lies the table land, 
where Kahuu, tlio capital of the Alurreo tribe 
is situated. But in front of tlieso Alurreo 
ranges tl.iere rises a series of sterile rocky 
liilLs, which run towards the Indus, and form 
themselves into an apex near the Guudheree 
peak, approaching to within a few miles of 
the l iver bank. It is at tliis point (vShawulla) 
that tho conterminous boundary of Sindh and 
the Punjab has been marked off. These last- 
named hills, projecting into the Lower Dera- 
jat, opposite the cantonment of Asneo, arc 
very thinly peopled. They are crossed by 
passes leading towards the Alurreo hills, and 
are claimed partly by tho Aliin’ce tribe and 
partly by the Boogtee tribe, whose hills lie 
further to the south ; but in fact they aro not 
held in strength by any tribe. It is seen, 
therefore, that the Alurree and Boogtee hills, 
properly so called, aro conterminous with 
the Punjab frontier. The head-quarters of 
both these tribes are situated within the po¬ 
litical <5ircle of Bie Sindh authorities and the 
relations with both are generally carried on 
through that medium. The Alurree are a 
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[strong tribe, numbering 3,000 or 4,000 
fighting-men. 3 hi^y occasionally committed 
laids in Brliish lerritory, in the lower 
extremity of the Demjat. In I860, one 
case was reported agninst them; in 1853, 
two; ill 1854, one; in 1855, one. They 
once tlireateiied Rojhan and Kusmors, but- 
dispersed, seeing that preparations 'were 
made to receive tlicm. fi'hey once attacked 
a foragOi-’s guard from a Cavalry Regiment 
at Asnee, ami killed several men. Living 
at some disfanee in tho interior, they cannot 
Avell rnaki‘, inroads upon British territory 
without guides. Some of the Boogtee men 
are •.serving in the runjab Cavalry, and 
many arc in the Sindh service. They aro 
subjects of the Khan of Kelat. The original 
hindoo inhabitants of the Alurree and Boog¬ 
tee hills were driven oat by their present 
occupauts, but the natives of Barkhan (tho 
Khetrauee) inhabiting the more mountainous 
district to tlui north-ward, were able to hold 
their own. See Belnchistan Klielat, Khybei*. 

AllJUrU IlNE CUP. Tho fragments of a 
mnri-hirro cup, the little Cambay stone ciq) 
still made in (.’amhay, weiM exhibited m tho 
theatre of Niu’O, as if, adds i^liny, they liad 
been tho ashes of “ no less than Alexander 
the Great him.self!’' Seventy ihousaud scs- 
tercels was tlio ])ri(H^ of one of these little 
Cambay cups in Rome in the days of Pom- 
pey. The price in iJomhay ranges from Ru¬ 
pees 18 to Hs. 35 and Rs. 75. Nero paid 
1,0(^0,000 sesterces fin* a cup, a fact, slily re¬ 
marks IMiny ^\A[ worthy of rciuiembrance 
tluit the father of his (M)UMl.ry should have 
drunk from a vessel of sueli a costly price.^’ 
AIURRH NEEN, IbiRM. A tree of maxi¬ 
mum girth 2 culuts and maximum length 15 
feet. Pound abunda-rit all over the Tenassc- 
rini provinces o?i low grounds. When sea¬ 
soned it floats in water. It looks exactly like 
deal, but is stated to ha\e no durability.— 
Cwphrin Favc.o. 

AIURRIJWAT, Ar. Generosity, tho 
noble part of liuinan nature, the qualities 
whicli make a man.— Bnrtoiis Filyriniaije lo 
A/eccrt//, Vol. J, p. 56. 

AlURShlEA, an elegy, dirge or funeral 
eulogium, lamentations, mourning over the 
dead. Alurseea Khwanee, repeating or sing¬ 
ing Alurscea. 

AlURSllEDABAD, a district of Bengal, 
on the S. W. of Alalda and Rajashy, but se¬ 
parated from these by tbo Ganges. Alursho- 
dabad i.s 121 miles from Calcutta and is 
faified/or its silk. See Jains. 

AIURSHTD. Ar. A religions teacher, 
head of a body of darvesh or fakirs. Irshad 
An. an order. A murshid is allov/cd to admit 
murid or disciples into the order, as the 
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form of diploma is conferred upon ihe 
occasion. 

HURT. Sans, a form, an idol. 

MURTA or Muiti. Hind. Baubinia 
raccmosa. 

MURTHY WOOD. See Tunker. 
MIJHTIS. Arab. Amethyst. 

MIJRTOO. Bkng. Sage, Meriandra stro- 
bilifer a. 

MURTOOTII, also Lccla, or Nccla, Too- 
liah, Gvz. Hind. Bluostone. 

MURTUMAN-KULA, Bkng, Unsa sa- 
pientani. 

MURUA, Beng. Elonsinc coracana, Ccert. 
Hatchenny. • 

MURIJGULA PULLUM, Tam. Chiron- 
gia glabra. 

MURUIPORA, Sans. From mara, a dead 
body, and poora. to burn. 

MURUKKA MARA]^[. Tam. Erytlirina 
Indica, Larn. Koxh. W. A. 

MURU KONDA or Pindi or Kiippanti 
chettn, Tel. Acalypha Tndica, L.—IL iii d75. 

MURQKU NAR, Maleal. Fibre of Cro- 
talaria juncea. 

MURU MAi\riDT or Bodda rnamidi, Tel. 
Ciipania canoscens. — Pers. 

MURUNGY KAI, Tam. Pods of Hyper- 
antliera moringa. 

MURUNGY KEERAY, Tam. Hyperan- 
thora moringn, greens. 

MURUNGY POO, Tam. Flowers of 
Hypcrantliera moringa. 

MURUPINDl, Tel. Acalypha indica.-- 
Jjinn. Jloxh. Riahi. 

MURUTEN NAR, Maleal. fibre of Tcr- 
ininalia alata. 

MURUVA. or Mnrva, Sans. Sanscvicra 
Zoylanica. See Liliacea?. 

MURVJ. Tlie Tliakur of Mnrvi is a 
nThareja and wns the first in Colonel 
Walker’s time to abandon infanticide. He 
lias possessions in Cntcli. See Kattyawar, 
Junagarh, India. 

MURVILINGA, or Marvilingum mararn, 
Tam. a Ceylon tree which grows to about 
sixteen inches in diameter, and eight feet 
high. It is prized by the natives for s.andals 
and toys, &c. It produces a kind of pod, | 
which, with the bark and leaves, is used 
with much success in cases of intermittent 
fevers.— Edye. Ceylon. 

MURWA, a mountain. 

MURWA. Hind. Marjoram, sweet mar¬ 
joram. 

MURWY KOLI, one of Ihe halotta, in 
every village in the northern Konkan, and 
in Bombay rnmilies, they are em]>loyed as 
palanquin bearers. Some Koli are scftlJed 
as soldiery in Angriah Kolaba, and at Bom¬ 
bay aud Kolaba, in 1837 were 1,000 families 
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and f^OO to 600 families at Basscin, employ- 
ing themselves as fishermen and seamen* 
At their meetings, whether for congmtula- 
tion or condolence, they consume large 
quantities of spirits. 

MURWUT,an agi’icultural and pastoral race 
of frontier AlFghans within the British terii- 
tories?, stout, active men. The valley of 
Mnrwut, with its thirsty Murwutland and 
fine people is the very opposite of Bnnnoo 
with itsrich harvests and vicious inhabitants. 
There are two streams, but no wells or water 
courses. Uerahjat is the term applied to 
Ihe territories styled Derail Ishmail Khan 
and Dohra Ghazi Khan, The Debra Ish- 
mael district is divided into two halves by a 
range of hills running at nearly right angles 
from the Suleemanee range to the Indus. 
The passage from one part of the district to 
the other is through the Peyzoo and Mulezye 
passes which intersect tho range. Above 
the passes there is tho valley of Bunnoo with 
its Wuziri tribe. The Bunoochee are 
to a certain extent a vicious race. They 
cultivate witii some industry ; and are well 
afibeted to the government. Below the 
valley, and immediately above the l augo is 
Murwut. Tho Murwutco are a fine race, 
of striking appearance loyal to government 
and both willing and able to check the dc- 
pradations of their hill neighbours. In 
Murwut stands the fort of Lukkee. In tho 
hills near the Peyzoo pass dwell the Butta- 
nee : once a robber tribe, but reformed 
since annexation. Their cooperation against 
the Mushood Wuzeeree could be reckoned 
upon. Below these are two important 
families, namely, tlie Gundapoor of Kola- 
chee, and the chiefs- of Tank. These two 
tracts are exposed to attack from the She- 
oraiiee and Wuzeeree. The revenues of 
Kolachee in 1856 amounted to between 
Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. Of this the Gun- 
dapoor receive 25 per cent, on condition of 
good service in defending the tract. The 
Tank chief had a lease of the revenues of 
that tract; he made the collections, which 
amount to Rupees 05,000 per annum, and 
received one-third for himself and the 
establishment he maintained. This lease 
was conditional on good service in defence 
of the fief. The chief, Shah Nawaz, is a 
Pathan of good family ; he was ejected by 
tho Sikhs, and after many vicissitu^ies 
of fortune he was restored in 1848, at tho 
instance of Major Edwardes. There is also 
the nawab of Debra Ishmael Khan; be 
belongs to the princely race of Suddoozye, 
and was formerly the Lieutenant of the 
Dooranco government in the Upper "Dera- 
jat and Lower Sindh Sagur Doab. He 
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was deprived of lus power by the Sikhs. 
The principal chiefs in tl)e Debra Ghazee 
Khan District belong both to hill and to 
plain tribes. Those sections of the hill 
tribes who reside in the plains usually 
behaved well, even at times when their 
brethren of the hills wore in a state of 
hostility against British subjects. The 
plain tribes are the Nootkance, Loond and 
Dre.shuk, all of them well conducted ; they 
can muster a certain number of fighting 
men, but they are unable to resist etfcctnally 
the marauding aggressions of the hill-men 
and are victimized by such tribes as the 
Bozdar and Goorchanee. The plain of the 
Indus, generally inhabited by Belochees, 
and called Miickelwand; in the country 
of the Murwut; and the plains and low 
hills (about the roots of the monutains) 
which constitute Damauu Proper. Muc- 
kelwand extends along the Indus for 
about one hundred and twenty miles. 
Its mean breadth is from twenty-five to 
thirty miles. The principal town is Dera 
Ismael Khan. The people are the Jut 
and Bcluch, dark in complexion, and lean 
and meagre in form; their ordinary dress 
in summer is of dark coloured cotton; 
and in winter greyish or striped great coats 
of coar.<J!e woollen cloth, and quilted silk 
cap ? They are perfectly submissive and 
obedient to the king and his repre.sentative. 
The country of the Murwnt is composed of 
sandy and arid plains, divided by ranges of 
hills. It depends entirely on rain for culti¬ 
vation, and in many parts the inhabitants 
are even obliged to carry water for several 
miles to supply their families. Half the 
!Murwut are fixed and employed in agricul¬ 
ture. The rest wander about with their 
herds of camels ; living chiefly in temporary 
huts of branches of trees, with a wall of 
thorns, and a roof of straw ; some few have 
black tents of the worst description. They 
are all tall, fair men, and wear a pair of loose 
trowser.s, something thrown over their 
shoulders, and' a handkerchief tied round 
their heads. Their country is about thh’ty- 
^ five miles square, stretching from Bunnoo 
to Mackelwand, and from near the foot of 
the Sulimani mountains to the short range 
of hills which separates Saugor from the 
Indus. Damaun proper, which licsto the south 
of the Murwat and extends along the foot 
of the Sulimani mountains, is inhabited 
by the Waziri, Sbeorani and Zimurree, and is 
of equal length with Muckelwaud, but of 
various breadth, from eight or ten miles to 
thirty and upwards. It is inhabited by the 
Dowlut-kbail and Guudehpooray, the Mcan- 
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khail, Baboor and Stooreeaunee fribc.s, ^ 
the exception of the Gundelipoor, are 
included in the general designation of 
Lohanee. The Esau-khail, Murwnt and 
Kliys.sore also are comprehended under this 
denomirmtion. Immediately to the south 
of the Murwutti are the Gundelipoor and 
Dowlut-khail of which the former ar,e most 
easterly. West of tlie Dowlut-khail are the 
Tuttor, Meeaunee, Bitneo and some other 
smalltribes subject to the Dowlut-khail; 
their country resembles that just described, 
but is more arid, and worse cultivated, and 
towards the west it is hilly.— Elpliinslone's 
Kingdom of Onlid p. 36^. Records of the 
Government of India Sec Afghan Khyber. 

MUSA, a genus of the Mu.saccae, the ba¬ 
nana or plantain tribe of plants ; those aro 
nearly stemloss, and Lindley includes in 
them four genera. Sprengcr and Loudon 
onumemto 12 species in S. America, 2 in 
China, 1 in Madagascar, 1 in Mauritius, and 
in the East Indies 12 species of Musa and 1 
of Heliconia have been discovered. The 
following will exhibit the sections and 
genera of the MusaceoD in the East Indies, 

A. Helicoiiieco, A. UicJi,. , 

Holiconia bucciiiata, Roxh. Moluccas. 

B. Jiaveualca3. 

Musa paradisiaca, L. All Uic tropics. 

„ rotacea, Chittagong, Mauritius, 

,, guperba, Uoxh. Dindign], 

„ uopaleiisis, ]Vall. Nepal. 

„ glauca, Roxh. Pegu. 

„ textilis, Nees. Philippines. 

„ cocciuca, .‘indr. China. 

„ ‘ rubra, Wall. Irawadi. 

„ chinensis, Swt. China. 

„ maculata, Joeq. Manritins. 

,, balbi.sinna, Cidla. Amboyna. 

„ acuminata, ,, ,, 

,, verteroniana ,, Moluccas. 

,, cavendishii, China. 

,, ornata, Chittagong. 

The fruits of several species of Musa are 
used as food and for dessert, but the most 
esteemed is M, paradisiaca L. the M. sapiou- 
tnra of Roxburgh and other authors; the 
plantain or banana is tlie Muz or mauz of the 
Arabian writers, whence the Latin term mu.sa, 
now applied to the genus which produces the 
fruits commonly known as plantains and 
bananas ; as also the fibre so well known 
under the name of "Manilla Hemp. The 
plantain was undoubtedly known by descrip¬ 
tion both to the Greeks and Romans, for 
Theophrastus, among the plants of India, 
describes one as having fruit which servos 
as food for the wise men of India: and which 
was remarkable both for its sweetness and 
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ts sizR, as ono would suffice for four men species may be seen growing below the Mus- 
referring most probably to a bunch of sooric range, as well as near Nabu. The 
plantains. In the middle of the 19th fruit, however, in all these situations consists 
century, the natives of the south of the of little else than the hard dry seeds. A 
Peninsula of India, seeing the spare form of similar variety of Musa sapientiim, having 
Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., and his indifference seeds surrounded with a gummy substance, 


to food when work was to be done, content 
with a plantain or two, gave credence to the 
story that he had a miraculous plantain 
which never decreased though continually 
eaten by him. Pliny, evidently describing 
the same plant, informs us that its name was 
Pala, and in Malayalam it is Vella and 
in Tamil Valle. Every part, both of the 
sheathing and the exposed parts of these 
leaves, abounds in fibre. In the Philippine 
Isles, Musa tcxtilis is indigenous. In the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, the edible species arc com¬ 
mon,they extend northwards as far as Japan ; 
in China are found Musa coccinea and ca- 
vendishii; also alotig the Malayan I’eniiisnla 
to Chittagong—M. ghiuca being indigenous 
in the former, and M. ornata in the latter 
locality. In the valleys of the south of the 
Peninsula of India and of the Dindigul 
Mountains, M. siiperba is found. Tlie com¬ 
mon edible varieties of M.paradisiaca flourish 
even in the poorest soils, and also near 
brackish watci*. They arc extensively culti¬ 
vated in the interior or British India. On the 
Malabar Coast, the plantain is everywhere at 
home. The fruit of those at Basse! n is espe¬ 
cially well-flavoui’cd, and the plant is parti¬ 
cularly abundant in the district of Broach. 
The plantain is found in the highest perfec¬ 
tion in Tenasseriui, especially in the pro¬ 
vince Amherst. More than 20 varieties are 
known, of which several arc peculiar to the 
countiy, and the greatest part of them arc 
superior to any to be got in Bengal. They 
thrive well everywhere without the slightest 
care. No Bunnah or Karen house is to be 
found without a plantation of plantains. As 
the latter leave their abodes, at least every 8 
years, in order to migrate to fresh localities, 
they are, of course, obliged to leave their 
plantain gardens behind them, and therefore 
those may be found growing luxuriantly in 
many uninhabited places, until they become 
choked up by the growth of the more vigor¬ 
ous jungle trees. Natives of Bengal general¬ 
ly prefer the large and coarse-fruited kinds, 
while the smaller and more delicately tasted 
fruit is alone esteemed by Europeans. These 
are cultivated in the most northern, as well 
as iu the southern parts of India; while 
along the jungly base of the Himalaya there 
is a suitable climate as far as 30^ of the 
north latitude, for plants of tins genus grow¬ 
ing iu a wild slate. That growing in Nepal 
has boon called M. nepalensis. A sin^ilur 


instead of fruit-like pulp, was found by Dr. 
Finlaysoii, on Pulo Ubi, near the southern 
extremity of Cambodia. In Batavia also, 
there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, 
which is called Pisang batu, or Pisang bidju 
—that is, Seed Plantain. In Knmaoii and 
Gurhwal the plantain is cultivated at as 
great an elevation as 4,000 and 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and has been seen as far north 
as the Chnmba range at an equal elevation. 
Major Mnnro has seen the wild plantain 
at 7,000 feet above the sea, in the Kondali 
slopes of the Neilglierries. Though many of 
the Musa plants have been mentioned as 
distinct species, it is probable that some, at 
least, are only varieties. As stated by 
Mr. H. Brown, nothing has been advanced 
to pee vent all the cultivated varieties being 
derived from one species, Musra sapien- 
ton (also called M. ])aradisiaca), of whioli 
the original is tlie wild Musa, described 
by ]Jr. Roxbnrgii as grown from seed 
received from Chittagong. Mr. Brown fur¬ 
ther adds, tliat it is not oven asserted that 
the typo of any of the. supposed species of 
American Banana, growing without cultiva¬ 
tion and producing perfect seed, liave any¬ 
where been fojnd. IMantains and bananas 
are extensively cultivated in various parts of 
S. America, and at an elevation of 8,000 feet 
n the Caraccas. They are abundant in the 
W. India Islands, as well as at considerable 
•levations in Mexico. To the negroes in the 
West Indies, the plantain is invaluable, and 
'ike bread to the European, is with them 
denoniinatcd the staff of life. In Guiana, Dc- 
raerara, Jamaica, Trinidad, and other princi¬ 
pal colonies, many thousand acres arc plant¬ 
ed with the plantain.— Dr, J. Forhc.s RoyJo 
Illnst, of Kintal, Dot. p. 855. Roylc, Fih. 
Plants. 'l)rs. Roxb. FI. hid, IIel for, Mason 
Tmasserim, Voigt; Hogg^ Veg. King. Drury 

Useful Plants. 

MUSA CAVENDISHI, called the Chi- 
ncso Banana, bears abundance of fruit. 

MUSA GLAUCA, Roxh. Pyau men, Burm. 

MUSA RUBRA Wall Tau-pyan Burm. 
MUSA PARADISIACA. Lin/ii. 

Musa sapientum, Roxh. Rheede, 

Maoz, Ar. Hind. KadaU, Sans. 

Kach-kula, Bkng. Aiiawalu-Kesul, Singh. 

Uiigefc-pyau, Burm. Khel-khang, „ 

Banana j plantain, Eng, Vali pallnm, Tam. 
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Keln, Hind. 1 Ariti paiulu, Trl. 

(jodang, Jav, | Ananti, Aiiati „ 

Pysang, Malay. 1 Auti chettu; Kommu 

Vella j Vulati, Mallal. | ariti, „ 

'lliG flower^ , 

Plantain flower, Exa. I Valei poo, TA>r. 

Cadali, Sans. | Aritti poo, Tel. 

Of this delicious fruit thero is a great 
variety in the U. Indies. The nalivc.s con¬ 
sider plantains as highly nutritious and eat 
t]»em with cow’s niilk and sugar as Euro¬ 
peans do strawberries. hJuropoans also fry 
it, with butter, and eat it dusted with sugar. 
A dye is obtainable from tlie skin of the fruit. 
Its leaves aff(jrd a tibre suited for certain 
purposes, but inferior in point of strength 
to Manilla hemp, the fibre of thd Musa texti- 
lis. The stems also yield a fibre. The 
stem is placed on a board, and tiio pulpy mass 
scraped out with a blunt knife, whil.st clean 
water is poured on to wash away the re¬ 
mains of the pulp ; the fibres arc tlien dried 
in the sun. '^I’he staik seldom exceeds 
seven or eight inches in diameter, and 
twenty feet in height, bears buc one bunch 
of fruit, and dies, but it throws off' new 
plants. The leaves, when young, are beauti¬ 
ful, expanding with a smooth surface, and 
vivid green, to six feet in length, and two or 
more in breadth, but, soon after attaining 
full size, the edges become torn by the wind. 
The flower is very large, purple, and shaped 
like an ear of Indian corn. At the root of 
the outer leaf, a double row of the fruit 
comes out half round the stalk or cob. Tlie 
stem then elongates a few inches, and 
another leaf is deflected, revealing auotlier 
double row. Thus the stem grows on, leav¬ 
ing a leaf of the flow^er and a bunch of the 
fruit every few inclies, till there come to be 
twenty-live or thirty bunches, containing 
about one hundred and tifty or one hundred 
and eighty plantains, and weighing from 
sixty to eighty pounds. The weight bends 
over the end of tlie stem, and when lipe it 
bangs within reach. Like the palms, it lias 
no branches. In the E. Indies, it is for the 
fruit, as a dessert, that this plantain is cul¬ 
tivated, but Humboldt calculates that 
thirty-three pounds of wheat, and iiinety- 
nino-pounds of potatoes, require the same 
surface of ground, that will produce four 
thousand pounds of ripe plantains, which 
is to potatoes as forty-four to one, and to 
wheat 88 one hundred and thirty-three to 
one. There are as many varieties of this 
fruit in Burmah as there are of the apple 
in England and America; some preferred 
for cooking, others for eating in a raw state ; 
some sorts grow wild, but in general it is 
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exclusively the result of culture. Ba^ 
is a West Indian and Tropical American 
term for the plantain tribe the Musacem to 
which, in Iridin, t]»e term plantain alone is 
given. The edible varieties extend through 
the Indian Arcin'pelago, northwards ns far 
as Japan, while in China are found M. 
cocciiiea and M. Cavendishii. Again M, 
glanca is indigenous along the Malayan 
peninsula. Dr. Heifer mentions that 20 varie¬ 
ties are found in the Tenasseiim Pro¬ 
vinces, and jM. ornata grows in Chitta¬ 
gong. ff'he ]\[alays reckon forty varieties 
of the cultivated banana, and the Philippine 
islanders carry them to fffry-seven, both 
people having a distinctive epithet for each 
variety. The qualities arc as various as 1 hose 
of apples and pears in Europe, the ordinary 
.sorts being very indifferent I'rnit. In Khasia 
the name of the wild plantain is Kairern, 
and the cultivated Kake.sh. — Ma» 

ieria Indka.j). 2f)l. Cat. Ex. 1802. Malcom*s 
Traveh in South Eosteru Asia, v. I. pp. 177, 
178. Hoolcer Him. Jour. Vol. II, p. 268; 
Roylc^s Fibrous fhints, CrairfuriFs Dw. 
p. 31. Sec Manilla Hemp. Musa. Plantain 
fibre. Plantain Meal, 

MUSA TEXTILIS. Nees. 

Kola.Abhal Amborua • Fnna Tcniato 

Abaca, Tag, Pissaug-ntaD, Malay* 

„ brava, ,, Koffo^ Miudaroo 

Bandala, „ 

The Fibre. 

Pandala, Tag. 

A plant of the Philippines, said also to 
grow wild on the western ghats of the Pen¬ 
insula of India, from Cape Comorin north¬ 
ward, but, hitherto, it has not, there, been 
turned to any account ; in the northern 
slopes of the Ghats, tlie plant does not reach 
a height fitted to alFord a fibre of more than 
two feet in length. Its strength is well 
known to the Gliat people who employ it 
occasionally for domestic purposes in rope- 
making as well as the stem for food. Pro¬ 
fessor Bikmore states (p. 340) that in 
Minahas.sa, this plant is raised from seed, 
and ill tlie Philippines its fibre is called 
“ bandala,” the plant itself receiving the 
name of Abaca. The plant grows freely at 
Singapore, from which it was introduced 
into Madras by Colonel Balfour C. B. of the 
Madras Artillery but it seems to have again 
been lost sight of. It is lioweveP a native 
of the Philippine and of some of the more 
northerly of the Molucca Islands, On ac¬ 
count of its fibres it is extensively cultivat¬ 
ed in the first of these, particularly in the 
provinces of Camarines, and Albay in the 
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■ t Island of Luzon, and in seveml of the 
ya Islands, a i*ango lying south and ejisfc 
of ifc. The name abaca belongs to the Ta- 
gala and Bisaya tongues, but is not the 
generic name of the banana in either of 
thorn. By the Spaniards of the Philippines 
the plant is known under the name of arbol 
de canamo, or the hemp tree, from which is 
derived the commercial term “Manilla 
}»omp.’* The natives distinguish several 
varieties of the Abaca, viz. 

Abaca brava (the wild Abaca), called 
Agotai by the Bicol. 

Mountain Abaca, the fibres of whicli 
OT^ly serve for making ropes, that are called 
Agotag and Amoquid in the Bicol language. 

The Sagig of the Bisaya. 

The Laquia of the Bisaya, by wliom 
the fibres of the original Abaca are called 
Lamot. Bumphius states that the Malay 
na.nie is Pisaang-utan ; that ifc is called in 
Amboyna, Kula abbal ; in Ternate, Pana; 
and ill'Mindanao, Coflb, as also the cloth 
made from it. Ho distiiiguisbes the Minda¬ 
nao kind from that of Amboyna, the natives 
of the Philippine Islands, are said to apply 
the same name to the plant and its fibre. 
It was first called Musa sylvestris by 
Bumphius in bis ‘Herbarium Amboinensc.’ 
It was thought to be a variety of M. tro- 
gloditarnm by Blanco, but called Musa 
textilis by Don Luis !Nee, in a memoir 
which has been translated into' Euglisli, 
and published in the ‘ Annals of Bot-, 
any,’ vol. i; where there may also bo seen 
another memoir, which was sent in 
French to Sir Joseph Banks. These have 
been republished in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Agric. Soc. of India,’ vol. viii. p. 7, to¬ 
gether with a translation by Mr. Piddington, 
of Calcutta, of a notice by Father Bhanco, in 
his ‘ Flora do las Filipinas.’ In addition to 
these we have a notice in the first volume of 
the Trans, of the above Society, 1828, by 
Mr. Piddington himself, one of the gentle- 
jnen who escaped the massacre of the Eng¬ 
lish at Amboyna. From these authors we 
learn that the Abaca is abundant in the vol¬ 
canic region of the Philippine Islands, from 
Luzon, in the northern province of Cama- 
rines especially, to Mindanao; also in the 
neighbouring islands, even as far south as 
the Molucca Islands, that is, in Gilolo. 
Hence this species may bo stated to extend 
from the Equator to nearly 20 ® of north 
latitude. It is propagated easily by the suckers 
whicli spring up at the roots of the old plant 
when it dies. A measure of 5,000 square 
yards of land will grow 1000 plants. It 
grows to the height of 13 or H feet exclu- 
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sive of the leaves. The fruit is small, of a 
di.sHgreeable taste, and not edible. When it 
i.s aboufc to form, the plant is cut down, and 
the stem being cut open longitudinally, is 
found to contain a great quantity of fibres of 
various thickness, and usually a couple of 
yards in length. These are extracted, hackL 
ed after the manner of flax, and then sorted. 
Some of the finest are as slender as a hair 
of the bead, and are reserved for the manu¬ 
facture of cloth, while the coarser are appro¬ 
priated for cordage from the smallest rope 
I to a ship’s cable. In the husbandry of the 
Philippines, the abaca is of more importance 
than cotton. Pigafetta, in bis enumeration 
of the plants of the Philippines on their first 
discovery,in 1521,does not iticlude the abaca, 
although ho* mentions cotton and the escu¬ 
lent banana; Dampier, in bis account of 
Mindanao, where he resided for six months 
in 1G86, gives an ample and accuratedescrip- 
tion of the textile banana, and the mode of 
extracting tlie thread from tho trunk. “ As 
the fruit of this tree,” says he, “ is of great 
use for food, so is the body no less service¬ 
able to make cloths, but this I never knew 
till I came to tliis island. The ordinary 
people of Mindano do wear no other cloth.” 
After this follows the account of the proces.s 
of extracting tho fibres, which is well worth 
perusal. The Dutch have of late years in¬ 
troduced the culture of the abaca into the 
northern or volcanic peninsula of Celebes, 
where it seems to be indigenous, and with a 
fair prospect of success. There is a largo 
exportation of abaca in the forms of raw 
hemp and cloth, but especially of cordage, 
from Manilla. Its fibre has latterly been 
applied to the manufacture of bonnets, ta¬ 
pestry, carpets, hammocks, and net work, 
the fibre can be bleached and dyed similarly 
to flax and lint.— Craioficrd, Dictionary of the 
Dastern Archipelago p. 1. Bihmore'’s Travels^ 
p. 340. Roi/le. Fib, Plants^ Voigt, 

MUSA, Tel. A Crucible. 

MUSA, Ar. Moses, the prophet, to whom 
maliomedans apply the epithet Kalam-all ah, 
he who spoke with God or the mouth-piece 
of God, the wells of Moses,theAguu musa, are 
eight miles down the Red Sea from Suez on 
the eastern shore. The Ain (Ayun plural) 
is a natural spring, and differs from the Ber 
or Bir, a cistern to hold rain water. 
Jacob’s well, Beer Yakoob, or Bir us Sama- 
riah is 9 ft. broad and more than 70 ft. deep. 
In 1856 it still had the stone over its month, 
iv. 

MUSA. One of the five islands near Ca¬ 
gayan. See Babuyan. 

MUSABBAR. Hind. Aloes, also species 
of aloe, Aloe litoralig, Kcenig^ 
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MtiSADA, Tel. Sfcrychnos tiux Vomica. 

MUS-^, See Saraswati. 

MUSAFAHAil, An. TllO Arab fashion of 
Blinking hands. They apply tlic palms of 
the right hands flab to eacli other, without 
Bquce^.ing the fingers, and then raise the 
hand to the forehead. 

MUSAHIR'^ in the Terai\ a low race, they 
are employed as wood-men and eat tlie flesh 
of the lesser Civet cati Viverra malac- 
censis. 

MUSA-KHEL, 82 ® 48’; 71 ® 30’, in the 
Punjab, western part of the Salt Ra.nge, S. 
E. of Kalabagh. Mean height of the plain, 
706 ft.— Flem. 

MUSAL, Hind. Phelipooa calotropidis. 

MUSAL, Au. Hind, a lamp. Musalchi, a 
lamp lighter ; a torch bearer. 

MUSALT SEMBAL, Hind. Bombax hep- 
fap])yllum ; gudu-mnsali, is one of tlie Ilm- 
bellifcrie. 

MUSAMBABj Ar. Aloes. Aloe litoralis, 
Kcenig. 

MUSANi Hind. The place 'where hindns 
burn their dead ; it is called in Tamil Soodoo- 
kadoo and in Telugu Piiiigalloo-kalsi- 
tagaloo. 

MUSAR, Hikd. a tribe in Bahar from 
whom bond slaves are derived. 

MUSARU, Bus. Fennel, Nigclla 
sativa. 

MUSAVI, Sans. Fennel flower^ Nigclla 
saliva. 

MUS-BILLI, Hind. Tlie mouse-cat of Be* 
liar, it preys upon birds and fish. 

MUSC, Fr. Musk. 

MUSCADES, also Noix Muscades. Fr. 
Nutmegs. 

MUSCARDINE, a discaso which in 
Europe attacks silk-woi’ms, it is from the 
fungus Botrytis bassiana the spores of vvl.nch 
enter tlie bodies of the caterpillars and de¬ 
stroy them. 

MUSCAT, in lat. 23° 38’ N. long. 58° 
E. on the N. E. coast of Arabia. Sailing 
northwards from Muscat, the great chain of 
mountains behind the town known by the 
name of Jib Akdthur, or the “ Green Moun¬ 
tains,” is found to bo continued on to Ras 
Mussundum, which forms the western pro¬ 
montory of the Pei’sian Gulf, where they 
suddenly sink to an altitude of 400 feet, 
while not more than 30 miles farther back 
there is a point 6,700 feet high. Striking, 
however, as the contrast is at these two 
points, there are two mountains within sight 
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of Ras Mussundum on the /opposite coast 
which are respectively 8,500 and from 5 to 
6,000 feet above tho level of the sea; the 
first, which is Jibl Shamed, is about 70 miles 
north Ward j and the other, cajled Jibl Bees, 
about 60 miles eastward. These must 
bo regarded as tbo two pillars of the straits 
on the eastern or Asiatic side. Towards the 
end of the 17th century. Muscat Ai’abs liav- 
iug driven the Persians from Oman, estab¬ 
lished their ascendancy in the Persian Gulf, 
and gained a footing in Zanzibar and several 
other parts on the African coast. In Nadir- 
shah’s reign, the Persian authority was part¬ 
ly re-establisljcd, but, after tlio death of that 
kingj Abroad bin Saecd, the Arab Governor 
of Soliar drove Mie Persians oiit, and ho Was 
elected Imam. Ho Was succeeded in the Go¬ 
vernment of Muscat by his second son Sytld 
Sultan, who Usurped the rights of his elder 
brother. Syud Sultan 'Was killed on l4th Nov. 
1803 in battle with his enemies the Uttoobi 
and Joasnn. The rights of his two jmung 
sons were disputed by their uncle Syud Ghes 
of Soliai*, wdio aimed at usurping tlie govern¬ 
ment of Muscat. During this disputed suc¬ 
cession, Bunder Abbas and Hormuz had 
been seized by the shaikh of Kishm, but 
these 'Vverc recovered by tlie aid of the Waha¬ 
bi sectarians. The weakness resnltiiiff from 
tliis disputed succession gave tlic Wmiabces 
a footing in Muscat, which tjiey have never 
wliolly lost. This sect adopted strict and 
puritanical doctrines. They denied divine 
honours to Mahomed, ahliorred and destroy¬ 
ed all holy toml)s, abstained from tho use of 
tobacco, and waged war against all mahome- 
dans who did not accept their peculiar 
views. Their doctrines spread with amazing 
rapidity. In 1800 they made their first 
appearance in Oman. Tlicy reduced all the 
sea coast of tho Persian Gulf from Bussora 
to Dcbaye, relcavSod the chiefs of Zaheera 
and Sohar from allegiance to Muscat, and 
forced Syud Sultan to beg for a three years’ 
truce, which they broke soon after. They 
would probably Jiave conquered all Oman if 
tliey had not been stopped by the assassiqa- 
tion of tlieir chief. The Wahabees reached 
the height of their power shortly after 
the accession of Syud, Saced the second 
son of Syud Sultan, who succeeded Budr 
bin Halol in 1807. This chief, to whom 
the religious title of Imam '^as not con¬ 
ceded by the Arabs, although he is 
generally so styled, ruled for 60 years, 
during which time he cultivated a close 
intercourse with the British Government. 
In 1808, the Imam, smarting under the 
insults of the Wahabees, whose agents were 
forcibly converting his subjects in bis very 
3 ccc *. 
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< 5 ap\tal, roused the Arab tribes in Oman to a 
xjombination against them. Jf Muscat had 
fallen under the Wahabees, the Imam would 
have been drawn into the general system of 
piracy which the Wahabees encouraged, and 
would have been converted from a friend 
into a dangerous enemy. The British Go¬ 
vernment, therefore, resolved to support him. 
An armament was accordingly sent towards 
the close of 1809, which destroyed the pira¬ 
tical boats at Ras-ool-khyma.LiDga,and Liift, 
and bombarded and took Shinas. No 
arrangements, however, were made perma¬ 
nently to secure the advantages then obtain¬ 
ed. piracy was soon renewed, and another 
expedition had to be sent against the pirates 
in 1819, in which also the Imam co-operat¬ 
ed. With these exceptions, till the year 1822, 
when a treaty was concluded for the 
suppression of slavery, there is nothing 
requiring special notice in the intercourse 
between the British Government and Syud 
Saeed, who was chiefly occupied in wars 
with bis ‘rivals, the Joasmi, and in fruit¬ 
less attempts to possess himself of the Island 
of Bahrein. Daring the later years of his 
rule the afitirs of Syud Saeed in his Asiatic 
dominions fell into much confusion, owing, 
in ti considerable degree, to his prolonged 
residence at Zanzibar, which, in 1840 he 
made the permanent seat of his government, 
and the iucajiacity of the agents whom he left 
at Muscat, and latterly of his son Syud Tho- 
waynee. Oa more than one occasion his 
power was saved only by tbe intervention of 
the British Government. The Wahabees 
forced him in 1888 to pay them a tribute of 
5,000 crowns a year, and to renew the obli¬ 
gation in 1845, raising the tribute to 20,000 
crowns 12,000 being for Muscat, and 8,000 
for Sohar. About tbe same time also he got 
into trouble with Persia regarding his pos- 
sessions on the Mekran coiist. Besides his 
possessions on the Arabian and African 
coasts, the Imam holds the Islands of Hor¬ 
muz and Kishm in the Persian Gulf, and is 
acknowledged as feudal lord by the Arabs 
oa the Mekran coast between Jask and Bas- 
sein. He holds Bunder Abbas and its 
dependencies on rent from Persia, He also 
holds the poiis of Gwadur and Charbar, his 
rights to which, according to tradition, were 
derived from the Khan of Khelat. In J840 
Hussein Khan, the Persian Governor of 
Pars, despatched a force against Bunder 
Abbas with the view of extorting a large 
Bum of money from sheikh Seif bin Sub- 
han, tbe Imamus deputy and governor. The 
Imam threatened to letaliato by destroying 
Bushir. It was not til) a change of minis¬ 
try took place ou the death of Mahomed 
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Shah that redress was granted to the Imam ‘ 
In 1853 the Shah of Persia resumed posses* 
sion of Bunder Abbas and its dependencie.s; 
but he restored them to tbe Imam in 1856 
on much less advantageous terms than for¬ 
merly. The rent was raised from 6,000 to 
16,000 tomans a year, and the Islands of 
Hormuz and Kishm, the Imam’s hereditary 
possessions, were ceded to Persia. lu 1854, 
the Imam ceded to the British Crown the 
Kooria Mooria Islands on the south coast of 
Arabia. The islands are valuable only for the 
guano deposits which are formed on them. 
Syud Saeed died 185G. In 1844 he had 
intimated his desire to appoint his sons Syud 
Khalid and Syud Tbowaynee as his succes¬ 
sors in his African and Asiatic dominions 
respectively, and had appointed them liia 
deputies. Syud Thowaynee accordingly suc¬ 
ceeded to the government of l^Iuscat on his 
father’s death. In virtue of his succession 
to the chiefsbip of Oman, he claimed also 
feudal supremacy over Zanzibar and prepared 
to establish his claim by force of arms. The 
dispute was submitfed to the arbitotion of 
Lord Canning, who decided that Zanzibar 
should be independent of Musctit, but should 
pay an annual subsidy of 40,000 cowns. 
The present ruling family of Muscat are, as 
has been already noted, descended from 
Ahmed bin Saeed, the Governor of Sohar, 
who, in 1730, expelled the Persians and 
became the first Imam of Muscat On the 
death of Syud Saeed, his son Syud Toorkeo, 
who had been placed in the government of 
Sohar made Bevei'al unsuccessful attempts 
to make himself independent of bis elder 
I brother Syud Thowaynee and to create a 
rebellion in Oman. Muscat is inhabited | by 
raahomedaus the other ^ being Hindus, 
Ludianas, Sikhs, a few Jews and Paraees, 
Biadiah and Negroes.— Palgrave^s Treaties^ 
Engagements and Sunnuds, vol. vii. pp. 200, 
208, 199 to 206. Colonel Chesneyt Euphrates 
and Tigris^ p. 41. See Imam; Kishm Island* 
MUSCHIO, It. Musk. 

MUSCICAPID-dS, the Flycatcher family 
of birds of the order Insessores, tbe East, 
Indian genera and species of which may be 
shown as follows; 

Fam. Muscicapida. 

Sub-Pam. Myagrin®, Bonap. 

Tchitrea paradisi, Linn. All British India. 

,, affinis, A H(iy. Nepal, Sikkim, Malayana. 

Myagra azurea, Bodd.Cey\oti. India, China, Malay- 
ana. 

Leucocepoa fuscoventiia, Fi'anUin, S. India, Bengal, 
Sikkim. ^ 

Leucoeerca albofrontata, FranklinMl British India. 

>1 peotoralis, Jerdon, All British India* 

javanica-p Malayana. 

Rhipidura, 8 species from Java oud Sumatra. 
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Chelidorljynx hypoxanfcba, Blytli. Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan. 

cinereo-capilla, Viell. All East Indies. 
SuB.FaM. MusCICAPINi«. 

Muscicapoae. 

Hemichelidon, fuliginosus, Ilodgs. Himalaya. 

>1 rufilata, Sioinhoe. China. 

Alseonax latirostris, Raffl-es. Ceylon, S. India, China. 

„ terricolor, Hodps. Himalaya. 

„ ferrugineus, „ Ceylon, S. India, Nepal. 

Sikkim, > V * 

Bntalis cineroo-alba, T ^ Schl, Japan. 

„ gularis, T. ^ Schl, Japan. 

Oohromela nigrorufa, Jerd. Ceylon, Neilgherries. 
Eumyias meIauop.s, Vigors. All East Indies. 

„ albicaudata, Jerdon. S. India. 

Cyornis unicolor, Blyth. Sikkim. 

„ rubeculoides, Vigns. Himalaya, Arakan, 
Tenasserim. 

„ banyuraas. Horsf. All India. 

„ tickellise^ Blyth. Central India. 

„ raficaudata, Swains. All India. 

,, magnirostria, Blyth. Darjeling. 

,, pallipos, Jerdon. Indian peninsula. 

„ hyacintbina, Temm. Timor. 

„ elegans. „ Sumatra. 

Muacicapula superciliaris, Jerdon. All India, 

„ sestigma, Hodgson. Nepal. 

!• aapphira, Tickell. Nopal, Sikkim.. 

Nitidula Hodgsoni, Moore. Darjeling. 

Niltava eundara, Hodgson. Himalaya. 

„ macgrigortae, Button. Himalaya, As-sam, 

„ grandis, Blyth. Himalaya, TeiiasBerim. 
Anthipes moniliger, Hodgs^ Himalaya, Tenassevina. 
Siphia tricolor, „ ,, 

,, strophiata, ,, Darjeling. 

„ leuco-molanura, „ Himalaya. 

„ superciliaris, Blyth. Himalaya. 

,, erythaca, „ Jerdon. Darjeling^ 
Erythroaterma leucura, Grael. All East Indies, 

. „ pusilla, Blyth. All India. 

acorpaus, Hodgson. E. Himalaya, 

Nopal. 

„ Biaculata, Tickell. Himalaya, E. 
Archipelago. 

„ solitaria, Mull. Sumatra. 

„ rupigula, Kuhl. Japan. 

„ erythaca, Blythe Penang^. 

Muacitrea cinerea, Blyth, Arabia. 

The pretty little redbreast, Muacicapa 
parva, is very much like the robin of Eii. 
rope; and although le.ss familiar, has many 
points in common.— Adams Jerdon. 

MUSEE. See Kudrat-ul-halvassi. 
MUSEENA, Beng. Flax or linseed. Li- 
num usitatissimum. 

MUSES. See Kama ; Krishna. 
MUSEUM, is a word derived from a Greek 
term signifying a temple of the muses but as 
used in Great Britain and in British India, 
it designattes an institution in which are 
lodged specimens of the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, and those illustrative 
of Economic Geology. There is a Govern- 
ment Central Mnseura at Madras, a Mysore 
Museum, at Bangalore, formed in 1850 and 
1865 by the Editor, an Imperial Museum 
at Calcatla^ the foundation of which was 
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the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Society : 
there is also d Museum at Bombay, one at 
Trevandrura and one at Vizagapatum. 

The Madras Museum is free to the public, 
who formed it by their liberal donations to 
the collections; the number of visitors 
amounted in the year 1855, to 201,987 and 
in the year 1856, 542,866. These numbers 
will be regarded as considerable when it 
is mentioned that the visitors to the British 
Museum in 1855 were only 334,089; to the 
Royal Zoological Gardens in 1854 they 
were 407,676; and in 1855, to the New 
Gardens 318,818. E.vcepting specimens 
illustrative of Botany, the Government Cen¬ 
tral Museum at Madras, in 1859, in its 
objects, embraced Economic Geology and 
all the branches of Natural History; a 
Zoological Garden; a Public Library; and 
collections of coins and antiquities. The 
probability is that there were many stu¬ 
dents of Natural History, in the most 
ancient times; for, in the overwhelmed 
eity of Pompeii, destroyed in A. D. 79, by 
lava, in the room of a painter, who was 
probably a naturalist, a large collection of 
shells was found, comprising a great 
variety of Mediterranean species, in as good 
a state of preservation as if they bad remain¬ 
ed fbr the same number of years in a muse¬ 
um. We know, moveover, that on the revi¬ 
val of science in western Europe, after the 
fkll of the Greek or Constantinopolitan Em¬ 
pire, the princes and nobles formed collec¬ 
tions of relics of art, of specimens of natural 
objects and other productions, constituting 
cabinets and museums. The discovery of 
busts, statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and 
other antiquities of various kinds, led to the 
formation of many museums in Italy (where 
such subjects abound), earlier than in other 
countries; the Medici, Dukes of Flqrence, 
particularly signalizing themselves by the 
liberality and magnificence they displayed in 
procuring relics of antiquities, and valuable 
manuscripts and works of art, at a vast 
expense. In the 17th and 18th centuries 
numerous museums, some exclusively appro¬ 
priated to objects .relating to one science 
only and others of a more miscellaneous na¬ 
ture, were formed: not by kings and princes 
only but by numbers of private persons: 
some of whom devoted themselves to the task 
of collecting during a considerable part of 
their lives,traversingforeign countries, regard¬ 
less of all toil or danger: other individue.s, 
favored by fortune, were enabled to employ 
their wealth in making rich and abundant 
collections of curiosities, availing themselves, 
of the services of men of science and re 
search, who explored tlie world at their ex'" 
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peiise. lu England, John Tradescant, col¬ 
lected curiosities of various kinds and his 
museum constituted the nucleus or founda¬ 
tion of the f?inions Ashmolean 'Museum 
at Oxford. James Petiver, a London 

apothecary, formed a cabinet of natural his¬ 
tory ; in Holland, Albert Seba distinguished 
himself as a collector of similar curiosities ; 
and in that country, also, John Swamrnerdan 
devoted much time and labour to the study 
of entomology or the natural history of the 
insect tribes, and to the formation of a valua¬ 
ble museum. Tlie Ashmolean Museum, 

was presented in to the Univer¬ 

sity of Oxford by Elias Asbiuole, an 
eminent herald and antiquary. It comprised 
originally specimens to illustrate natural his- 
tory, and various artificial curiosities, especi¬ 
ally Roman antiquities ; and since its estab- 
Hshnient numerous additions have been made 
to it. Among the most celebrated collectors 
in England during the 18th oeiiiury may be 
reckoned Richard Mead, an eminent physi¬ 
cian, who accumulated a valuable cabinet of 
coins and medals, besides orher interesting 
objects; his rival. Dr. John Woodward, who 
applied himself especially, but not exclusi¬ 
vely, to the collection and illustration of 
British minerals and fossil I’omains; and Sir 
Hans Sloane who, at his demise, bequeath 
ed to Government his magtiificcnt museum 
and library, iu the formation of which he 
had expended upwards of 5 lacs of Rs. This 
formed the foundation of tlie British Mqse- 
mm to which has since been added the dona¬ 
tions of many eminent and great men as well 
as the extensive collections which tlio largo 
annual grants from tl»e Imperial Parliament, 
reaching latterly to 5, 0 and 7 lacs of ru|>ees 
for all purposes, have enabled the trustees to 
purchase. The Imperial Parliament granted 
^85,000 or eight and a half lacs of rupees for 
the expenses of the British M useum for the 
year 1856-57. The British Muse:.«iu is not 
supplied with professors to instruct tliose 
desirous of information, but has a large staff 
of officers, whose employment it is to super¬ 
intend the arrangem<iuf» preseivation and 
exhibition of the objects of various descrip¬ 
tions comprised in the collection. This con-r 
fiists of a Liba'ary of printed books and manu¬ 
scripts, objects of natural history in the ani¬ 
mal and mineral kingdoms and a m^jgnilicent 
pollection of sculptures, coins, drawings and 
engravings. Its objects, it will bo observed 
from this, are few; nevertheless, it is the 
most extensive in Britain, perhaps iu the 
wodd, though there are in London, Edin¬ 
burgh, and Dublin, indeed in nearly every 
large town iq. Britain, museums whioh have 
attained a poa.iiderable size. Qu thejjpnti- 
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nent of Europe, picture galleries, sculpture 
galleries, and collections of natural history 
are to bo met with in all the principal towqs, 
and in the United Sbites of America the 
collections that have been made to rival 
those of the old world. The oldest museum 
in India was that of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which includes a Museum of Natural 
History and a Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy, of which Mr. Blytli and Mr. Pidding- 
ton, f(U- many years had been the respective 
curators, and under whose care great exten¬ 
sions were made. Dr. Oldhaiu, the Supt. 
t)f tlie Geological Survey established in Cal¬ 
cutta, a Geological Museum, of which that 
hitlierto iu charge of Mr. Piddington, formed 
the nucleus. Ti»e Bombay Asiatic Society 
likewise possessed a museun), par'ticularly 
rich in speeiinens of natural history, and 
which has been greatly indebted to Dr. 
Garter's efi’orts, and Bombay also had an 
Econooiic ^Tusenm which originated in Dr. 
Buist’s exertions and which Lord Elphiu- 
ston(3 took under the care of Government, 
placing Dr. Impey in charge. A museum 
existed at Singapore; one also at Agra, 
one at Roorkhee, and one at Saugor. These 
institutions all originated and are neaaly 
all of them supported by the European 
population of their respective communities, 
but it is the Madras Government to whom 
is duo the credit of being the first of the 
governments of this country to establisli 
museums as institutions of the State, and 
under their auspices, museums of Natural 
History and Economic Geology authorized 
six local museums, at Bellary, Cuddnloie, 
(Joimbatore, Mangalore, Ootacamund, and 
Rajahmuudry; Lieut. Winscom formed 
one at Jubbnlpure, and His Highness 
the Rajah of Travancorc one. The num¬ 
bers of such institutions already existing 
and their steady increase, everywhere, 
imply that they provide for some want 
that i.s generally felt; and such is, in 
truth, the casefor to all engaged in particu¬ 
lar scientific pursuits, museums, whether 
they be their own jwiyate property or belong 
to the public, are essentially necessary to. 
enable them to follow up their own investi¬ 
gations, and institutions of this kind afford 
amusement and instruction to all who taka 
an interest in examining the works of nature 
and of art. On taking a leisurely survey 
of a well stored and well arranged museum, 
the thoughtful observer cannot fail to be 
struck with the endless variety of fprms and 
the wonderful adaptations of means to cer¬ 
tain appointed ends which abound in the 
kingdom of nature. Every single specimen, 
whether it be of au animal, a plant, or q 
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mineral, has a history to tell, full of design, 
abounding in instruction, and replete with 
beauty. All these varied forms, gathered 
from all parts of the earth, grouped with the 
method and order of a scientific mind, are, to 
a certain extent, exponents of the method 
and order of the divine Architect, who in 
planning the fabric and willing the existence 
of the meanest of His creatures, had in view 
certain wise and benevolent ends, which it is 
our duty and privilege to study, nnd as far 
as possible to understand. It may in many 
cases be difficult to see the uses of beings 
and objects on which so much care has been 
bestowed, and for whose propagation and 
preservation so many precautions have been 
taken ; but we must bear in mind, that the 
use of an object does not always mean its di¬ 
rect application to tlie wants or the pleasures 
of man. It doubtless has its uses in the great 
scheme of nature, and as such tlie naturalist 
regards its economic application as of secon¬ 
dary importance. Hence, if rightly viewed, 
there is not a single object, however m('an, 
which does not in some way or other appeal 
to our sympathies, excite our interest, and 
confirm our belief in the constant care of a 
protecting Providence. But visitors who 
saunter listlessly and purposeless in and out 
of a museum can never hope to experience 
such pleasing emotions as these, and it is to 
be feared that it is bat too common an ocenr- 
reiice for many who enter institutions of this 
kind to quit them again with only some 
vague indistinct idea of having seen many 
curious things of which tliey know noithei* 
the objects nor the uses. Such profitless 
termination of a sight seeing is the result 
solely of the collections being examined 
without any definite pupose. By attempting 
too much j by trying to learn at one or even 
at a few visits all that a museum cun teach, 
the mind becomes bewildered amongst the 
multitude of things that meet the eye, and in j 
reality acquires no distinct knowledge of any | 
thing it oonlaiijs, for it is as impossible for a 
person to profit from a cur.sory examination of j 
a museum, however methodic^illy arranged i 
it be, as to acquire a knowlalge of all in the 
animal, veg’etablc and mineral kingdom-^, 
and in the arts and manufactures (of spcci- ; 
^aens from all which museums are com- ! 
posed), without that close attention and pro¬ 
longed studjr which the acquisition of every 
branch of knowledge demands. If visitors 
desiro to economize theiv time and profit by 
their sight seeing they must enter such 
institutions with some definite object, other¬ 
wise they will* return carrying with them 
only, indistinct glimmerings of information, 
yague, undefined: notions of the many curious 
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things that they had just seen, the nature^ 
uses, or even forms of which, however, had 
made so little impression upon their minds 
that they cannot be recalled with vividness 
sufficient for any useful purpose. In es¬ 
tablishing at Madras, the Government 
Central Museum,it was from the first intend¬ 
ed to form a central institution connected 
with branch museums or repositories in tha 
provinces, all working together and afford¬ 
ing mutual aid by an exchange of specimena, 
The notification of the 14th August 1851, 
also mentioned that the central institution 
should combine the objects of a Museum of 
Natural History aiifi a ^luseum of Economio 
Geology,and that the Officer in charge would 
occasionally print and circulate notes and 
exti’cacts from publicat ions on points connect¬ 
ed with subjects likely to be of use. Of thosQ 
objects some have been fully carried out. 
Amongst the periodical returns transmitted 
to Government, reports on woods, iron ores, 
marbles, sandstones, grinding materials alsa 
were publislied, and aiTangf^ments were 
made for establishing local museums in the 
larger towns. It consists of a Museum of 
Natural History, of Geographical Geology ; 
of Economic Geology, and a public library. 
In the latter considerable progress has. 
been nuidc, and the foundation having been 
laid it can bo rapidly increased whenever 
desired. The Museum of Economic Geology 
has aided in extending anmngst the com¬ 
munity a knowledge of the raw and rnanu-^ 
faotured products of this country ; a report 
on the marbles of Southern India and 
another on this country’s iron oi^es and iron 
and steel, have already appeared, there are 
ample materials in this collection for hun¬ 
dreds of suoli resumes. The articles in 
the Economic Museum have been .arranged 
upon the plan adopted in the Grand Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, under the four Sections, 
of Raw Materials in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms ; Machinery; Manu¬ 
factures; and Sculptures, Models and thn 
Plastic Art; the progress maybe judged of 
by mentioning that this dopartrnent containai 
about 10,000 specimens in all its sections. 
The Museum of Geographical Geology 
contains a very extensive collection of speci¬ 
mens of the rocks and minerals from the. 
provinces over which the army of the Madras 
Presidency extends, and all so arranged that 
the geological features of each civil and mili¬ 
tary division can be studied separately. 
Museums wore formed at six pbaces, namely^ 
Bellary, Coirp,batore, Cuddalove, Mangalor^ 
Ootacamund, Raj,ahmuudry. AH wi,thia 
the civil provinces of the Madras Preain 
deucy. But in uddiRou to these, there 
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museum ^bich bas, for some years past, 
been in existence at Singapore; another was 
established at Jubbnlpore, and a third at 
Trevandrum. 

The Visitors to the Govt. Central Mnsentn, 
Madras, during' the following years were, 
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Years. 

Men. 

Women. ( 

'rotal. 

1851 . 

604 

26 

530 

1862 . 

2,861 

45 

2,906 

1853 . 

19,100 

996 

20.096 

1864 . 

27,713 

12,603 

40,316 

1856 . 

1 , 20,196 

81,792 

2 , 01,987 

1856 ...... 

8 , 28,124 

2 , 14,742 

* 5 , 42,860 

1857 . 

2 , 19,078 

1 , 61,024 

3 , 80,102 

1868 . 

1 , 92,116 

1 , 94,484 

3 , 86,600 

1869 ...... 

2 , 89,388 

2 , 63,019 

* 5 , 52,407 

I 860 ...... 

2 , 66,350 

2 . 61,403 

* 5 , 27,753 

1861 . 

1 , 74,998 

1 , 89,891 

3 , 64,889 

1862 . 

1 , 40,662 

1 , 21,225 

2 , 61,877 

1863 . 

1 1 , 23 , 5.30 

1 , 12,383 

2 , 35,913 

1864 . ... 

43,738 

37,263 

81,001 

1865 . 

48,698 

29,369 

78.067 

1866 . 

69,767 • 

41,176 

1 , 00,943 

1867 .. 

62,999 

46,341 

109,340 

1868 . 

61,343 

41,226 

1 , 02,669 

1869 . 

76,730 

61,966 

1 , 28,696 

1870 . 

68,268 

43,400 

1 , 15,450 

1871 ..:... 

76 ,v 45 

48,760 

1 , 25,605 

1872 . 

62,589 

39,274 

1 , 01,863 
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In the years 1855 1858 and 1859 living^ tigers 
and other wild animals were added to the M-nseum. 

For the pay of the establishment and the 
petty expenses, the allowances granted to 
the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
were as under, 

11863 *) 

' to VRs. 6,580 
1872 ) 

The actual expenses from 1867-8 to 1871-2 
were as under, 


1861 . 

Rs. 

QO 

1856 -) 


1862 .. 


600 
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1863 .. 

• »» 
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• n 

1,200 

1862 .. 

. „ 4,095 1 


1867 - 68 ... Rs. 12,207 12 
1868 . 69 ... „ 16,124 8 
1869 - 70 ... „ 15,124 8 
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^ MUSHK WALI. 

An insMtution was commenced in Calcutta, 
in 1866, as a National Museum for India, of 
which the extensive and valuable collec¬ 
tions of the Bengal Asiatic Society formed 
the nucleus of this Museum. It has rapidly 
increased since 1866 in tlie Natural History 
department and a two storied building to 
cost about £100,000 is to be erected for its 
reception. The building faces tbe Maidan 
and is of great extent. Dr. Anderson, who 
was in change of it sent collectors out to 
various parts of India, and the neighbouring 
countries, in 1870; he had a man in Persia, 
another in Yarkand, and a third in Nepaul, 
one in the hilly region of eastern Assam, and 
another in Arakan. Collectors Jfor this 
Museum accompanied the Abyssinian Expe¬ 
dition, Dr. Anderson was naturalist to the 
Yunan Expedition with two collectors 
attached to him. The present officers are 
the Curator, tlie Assistant Curator and the 
Librarian who is also Assistant Secretai*y. 
It is the intention of Government to form a 
Library on a large scale in connection with 
the Museum but in the meantime and until 
the new building is completed, it is confined 
almost exclusively to Natural History. 

MUSHAEKH, Arab. A patriarch or 
•devout man, a religious teacher. 

MUSHARI, See Kumraaler. 

MUSHED, the capital of Khorasan. It 
was for some years the residence of the 
•court of Nadir Shah— Malcolm*8 History of 
]?ersia^ vol. ii. p. 216. See Kuzzilbash,Kavir. 

MUSHINA, also Musina, Beng. Linum 
usitatissimum, Linn. 

MUSHI-RANG, Hind, rat color. 

MUSHK, Ar. Hind. Pers. Musk, 

MUSHKAM, Tel. Bignonia, sp, 

MUSHK-DANA,Hind. or Hubb-ool-moo- 
8hk. Ar. Abelmoschus moschatus. Moench ? 

MUSHKI, a western division of Bela- 
•chustan. Mushki has several towns and 
castles,'and is occupied by the Mehmasani, 
the Nousherwaur and Mirwari tribes. The 
Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushk, Jhow 
and Kolwak The Brahui entered from the 
west and point to Kbozdar as the capital I 
prior to occupying Kalat. See Kelat. 1 

MUSHKI also Mushkan, Hind, a scented 
kind of rice. 

MUSHKIARA, Hind. Sambucus ebulus. 

MUSHK-KAFUR, Hind. Lauras cam- 
phoia. 

MUSHK-NAFA, Hind, the musk bag of 
the musk deer; nafa-i-Khatai, Chinese musk, 
the finest quality. 

MUSHK TARA MUSHI, Hind. Men¬ 
tha iu^cana. 

MUSHK WALI, Hind. Valeriana Walli- 
chii, bed-i-mushk, Hind, is Salix caprea 
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faranj mushk, Hind, is Calamintha urn* 
brosa, also Ocimum basilicum, 

MUSHOOD WAZIRI, a tribe of the 
Waziri Afghans, near the Kbyber pass. 

MUSHRIFF, Arab. Pers. Hind. A 
cashier. 

MUSHRIK, Ar. One who gives a com¬ 
panion to the Almighty; a term used by 
Mohamed in the Koran to designate Chris- 
tia.ns. 

MUSHROO, Hind, stuff of silk and cot¬ 
ton. Satins, the back or warp of which con¬ 
sists of cotton. 

MUSHROOM. The Agaricacece, the 
Mushroom Tribe of plants, the Fungacem of 
Lindley, comprise mushrooms, puff-balls and 
Mildews. They grow on the eartli, and on 
decayed animal and vegetable substances, 
scarcely ever on living bodies of either king¬ 
dom, iu which respect they differ from 
lichens which commonly grow on the living 
bark of trees. Dr. Royle’s collections in 
the Himalaya, amounted to about forty speci¬ 
mens. Some of the fungi are used as food, 
others are poisonous, others are parasites and 
destructive to the plants on which they grow. 
The Agaric us carapestris, the common 
mushroom, the various species of the Hel- 
vella or morel and of the tabor or truffle are 
all useful as food, but there is great difficul¬ 
ty experienced in distinguishing the poison¬ 
ous from the edible kinds and only such 
should be eaten as are raised in gardens in 
I mushroom beds. The Koodrati mush- 
! room is found throughout the Dekhan. 
Mushrooms are often seen in the Tenasserim 
bazaar, and the Karens have names Tor 
sixty-four different species of mushrooms 
and the allied fungi. They distinguish the 
edible from the poisonous kinds, they say, 

I by touching them with the lime that they 
eat with the betel. If the fungus turn 
red when touched, it is regarded as poison¬ 
ous. But they are so careless or ignorant, 
that sickness and death often ensuo after 
eating them. A new mushroom collected from 
‘the stumps of trees Agaricus (Pleurotus) 

I subocreatus is a dendrophytal species, dry¬ 
ing readily, is employed in the Straits 
settlements as an article of food and is nearly 
allied to tbe British Agaricus ulmarius, 
from which it is separated by the volva, 
remains of which may be traced at the base 
of the stem. Mr. I?owell says, there are 
three kinds of edible fungi in the Punjab, 
viz. The mushroom (Agaricus campes- 
tris the Samarak or Samaragh of tbePanjab) 
also the morel Morchella esculenta, (Phal¬ 
lus esculentus) and the truffle Tuber cibaii*-' 
vm, or allied species, called khumba, and 
khambar. The Agaricus campestris mush* 
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IfOom fs nsttally called “ pad balicra ;** and 
the morol^ or karaa michu.** 

Dr. Henderson mentions that in Shahpur 
n,nd other districts, where there is “ kair” 
in the soil, the morel and mushroom are 
both 'abundant, the former in August 
and September, the latter in the end of 
the cold season^ after heavy falls of 
rain. Mohamedans eat only the morel) and 
<considoi* the mushroom as “ haram’* or un¬ 
lawful food. Natives say that every mush¬ 
room having a pleasant smell and taste is 
wholesome. In the Jhang district, an under¬ 
ground morel, called “ phaphor)*’ is found 
in fields of Jawar (Holcus sorghum), and 
Edgeworth, in the “ l?lorula Mallica,’^ men¬ 
tions an esculent morel, which he calls 
^‘banplial, literally Wild frttit.’* It is said 
that the morel and agaricus have both 
narcotic effects when eaten. Quantities of 
the morel are brought from Kashmir to 
Amritsar. The khnmba, or khambur of 
Mttzaffargarh, is of a pure white color, 
with a powdery surface and destitute of 
gills ; it is very common in the rains, and 
is much esteemed as an article of food. 
Fried in the ordinary way they are equal in 
flavor to English mushrooms. They are 
called khumba, and when very large kham- 
bnr. The Morel (Morchclla esculenta), 
called *^kama also kachu,’* are imported 
into India from Kashmir.— Itoylo IIL Hima¬ 
layan Botanyf 440. Riddell. Dr. Masoii^fi 
Tenasserivit Dr. O' Shaurjlinessy^ Bcng. DIsp, 
Dr. Honingherger^ p. 223. See Agaricus ; 
Fungus. 

MUSHTARI) or Mushtri. Ar. the planet. 
Jupiter. 

MUSHTEE, also Mushtighanga musidi, 
Tel. Strychnos nux vomica. 

MUSHTIGAR, Karn. A tribe in Mysore 
calling themselves Kshatriya aud following 
agriculture but in some respects resembling 
the Jatti or boxers. This seems a misprint 
for Knshtigar, a Wrestler. 

MUSIC. An account of the state of musi¬ 
cal science amongst the Hindus of early 
ages, and a comparison between it and and 
that of Europe, is yet a desideratum in Ori¬ 
ental literature. From what we already 
know of the science, it appears to have attain¬ 
ed a theoretical precision yet unknown to 
Fhiropo, at a period when even Greece* was 
little removed from barbarism. The in- 
epirations of the bards of the first ages were 
ail set to music; and the children of the 
most powerful potentates sang the episodes 
of the great epics of Valmiki and Vyasa. 
In music, there are two things which 
should be' very carefully distinguish¬ 
ed,^ the time, and the woi^sor seutences 
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which are adjusted to the time; they are 
respectively called in Sanskrit swara and 
sahittya. For instance, we may compose a 
verse and adapt it to a certain tune and 
sing it. When we understand the sense of 
the verse, there is one sorb of pleasure, and 
when we hear the song, there is another, in¬ 
dependent of the former. Though these 
two sorts of pleasure intensify each other in 
combination, they are not identical, and 
some persons confound one of these with the 
other. In India the hindoo who attentively 
listens to a Thangam pattu passes for one 
possessing a fine musical taste, while in re¬ 
ality. he takes no delight in the tune, but 
revels in the obscene pictures which that 
vicious ballad recalls to his mind. Such a 
one as this, Wlien he attends a party where 
there are able musicians, would ask for a 
hriti of Muttuvirayi, a vulgar ballad *, and 
when the musician declines, he will burst 
into a vociferous criticism against him and 
sfiy that the fellow knows no music. Some 
people though they take delight in music 
and are daily in the habit of frequenting 
musical parties, erroneously suppose that 
each one of tWenty*four steps of the Veena 
or lyre, will utter some letter such as ha, 
hha, ga, glia, &o ! Here are two things con¬ 
founded, viz., the tune and the letter; there 
are such absurd hindoos as will say ** How 
plea.sant it will be if a musician sings Kaly- 
ani ragam on a mrithanga or drUra’^ or “if 
a dancing girl dance to an alapana or 
snruti.*^ While the reading of the vedas, 
puranas and other religious books was mono¬ 
polized by the Vydika religious men and 
poetry,rhetoric and kindred branches of learn¬ 
ing became the hobby of the Lokika or men 
of the world) music, left without any placo 
and protection, took refuge in brothels. 
The religious brahmins went so far as to hurl 
their thunders against those who practised 
it and said “ Gayata na thayam” (that wo 
should not give them any thing). Much at¬ 
tention has not, however, been paid to this 
injunction and it has often been violated. 
Europeans have a very low opinion of native 
music, not certainly founded upon good 
grounds. Music delights us in two ways, 
viz., by harmony and melody. The former 
consists in the agreeableness of two or more 
sounds uttered at the same time, while the 
latter is seen in the succession of many 
sounds. If you take a veena and tightening 
the strings up to their proper pitch, arrange 
the sruti properly and touch all of them at 
once, you have harmony. Your veena may 
be accompanied by a fiddle having the same 
sruti, the harmony will be still more pleasing. 
But if in your veena you touch some of the 
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steps with your finger in snecession, yon 
have melody. For instancedoueh the Hecorid, 
Ihird, firth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and 
twelfth steps, you have a meludiovis suooes- 
sinn of sounds. 1'his snooession is onlled 
biravi by thehindoos. In Sanskrit, harmony i.s 
termed snlti and nndody ruga. The natives 
of India know both harmony and melody and 
ate distingiiishod for tlieir skill in both. The 
vocal music of KuropeMiis is generally 
thought by liindns to he nnu^tractive. Rut 
when ladies sing, tlieir nntnrally sweet voices 
are deemed to make np a liith* for the dcFcots 
of their music. Hindoo music is vaster and 
more various than that of Europe as may 
he exeirrplified in ilio following manner. 
Take a veer.a or guitar, and prc'^s the string 
in one of the stcfrs, and niovr^ it to and fro. j 
Wo may hear a gradual ascension and des- 
cension from one not(5 to anotlu'r. Tlins W{‘ 
produce an intervening note between two 
notes. A variety of noK's is tlins produced 
to ma.ke the melndv niore riidi. 

MUSICAL JNSTRIJMENTS. 

The mahornedans of India have the fol¬ 
lowing wind instruments, viz., 

i^ufeeree. 

Puttee, a leaf of the Holous saceliaratns, 
lAn. held between the lips and sounded. 

Moorchung, or Jew’s harp. 

Shuhnaee, a kind of clarionet, a cubit 
long, and having a leaf nioiith-piecc; com- 
moidy called Soorriaeo. 

8oor, a baH.s of drone to the shuhnaee. 

Algoa, a small flageolet, a spun long. 

Nagaysffr. 

Poonggee. Of this there are two varie¬ 
ties, one made of lo'ather a,nd sometimes 
accompanies the kunchnee-ka-taefa, the other 
of pumpkin, usually played upon by jug¬ 
glers and snake daneers, ciir. 

Qurna, a straight or curved horn, twelve 
feet long. 

Toori'ee, or Toortooree, commonly deno¬ 
minated l>y Europeans coUcry Imrn, consists 
of tlireo pieces fixed into one another, of a 
semi-circmlar shape. 

Banka, is tlm Toorree, with the upper 
piece turned from the performer, forming it 
into the shape of the letter S. 

Baruslee, or flute, 

Sunkh, the Cbank pr conch shell. It is 
the trumpet of the liindoo temples frequently 
used by devotees, also as an accompaniment 
to the tumkee. Sornetimes they play trios 
and quartettes on the chank shells alone. 

Nnrsingai a sort of horn. 

The following are the drums, guitars, ' 
cymbals, castaticts, Ac., Ac., of tho^ maho- 
meduu'S, viz, 


Chitkeo, or snapping the fingers. 

Taloe, or clapping the hands. 

Khunjnree, a. sort of small' tarnbourin, 
played upon with the fin go r.s. 

DiifT or DiifiVa, the tambour do basque; 
“tympanum,” according to (jontins, Sadi 
Txesar. PoUt. p. oO”. A sort of bass tambou- 
rin, played upon with a stick. 

Daeei'a, the larg(*st variety of tamhourin, 
being from a, foot and a half to two feet in 
diameter, played upon with a stick. 

Dhol, a larger drum than anv of tlio. fol¬ 
lowing, both sides eovm’cd with leather, and 
plaved upon wiih the hands. 

D’liolnk, or Diiolkoi', smalhu’ tlian the 
preecding, and only one side covered with 
leather. 

Afc(‘rdnng, a kind of drum wlnidi is an 
ac(!()mnaiilinent io the kunchnee lea, taofa. 

I’likliawa-j, a kind of drum, a tinibrcl. 

Mhihla. a c.onple o!’drums, ]>laved njxm at 
the va.me time, one with each hand. 

N urga. 

Nngara,, or a kettle drum, 

(jhiirreca.l, a plate of brass fi>r beating 
time, a bi’ass gotiLT. 

Ihikkoray. or Zayrbum, are small kettle 
drums; one is called zayr, the other bum. 

Dunka, or a bass kettle drum, middle size, 
between the nugaraand tnkkoray. 

Ta.sa, or Tashu-rnurla, a di um of a semi- 
I (ureular siiape, played upon with two stiiiks, 
and invariably accompaniiid by thermirfa. 

Murfa, a di iirn like a d’lioh covered at 
both ends with leather, but played upon 
j only on one side with a stick, 
j Tubul, an onornionsly largo vai’ioty of 
! drum, used in the field of battle. 

! Tumkee, a stuad circular brass plate, phiy- 
! ed on by .striking with a piece of wood, 
having a knob at the end. 

Hhnb 1 ) 0 ()s, consists of a rod of iron about 
a foot long, with a knob at one end and a 
sharp point at tlie other, liaving iVom fifty 
to a hundred hollow ring.s, which when 
shqok rattle against one another : u.sed by 
fnqecrs, who wield it about, striking tlieir 
abdomen of a sudden with the sharp point. 

G’hurra, or empty earthen vessels, or 
' water pots, played upon with the hand. 

8i-tara three wires, or Ek Tara, when 
with one steel wire, called by the latter 
name: sometimes it lies nine or eleven steel 
wires ; but generally three, whence its name, 
from three, and string or wire. 

'Jhimbooni, a sort of seetar, (guitar), 
having catgut strings instead of wire? 

I Sarung, or Sarungee, a musical instru¬ 
ment like a fiddle, played upon with a bow* 

Riilnib, a kind of violin a icbeirk. 
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Been, or Vina, a sort of scotar bn1 IiMvinjy 
two d rIed li o11 o w pumpkins ( C ii ou rIn ta n i o- 
lopepo, Wilhl.) fixed to' the end of it, witli 
five or seven steel strings ; described by Sir 
William Jones in the Asiaf, .Researehes. 

Keenggree, similar fo the preceding, but 
having three or four pumpkins, and only two 
steel strings generally u.^ed by hindoos. 
Qanooii, a species of dulcimer, or liarp. 
Urugan, a kind of organ. 

Rag mala. 

Chukara, n, kind of violin. 

Tlialec, a flat eartbon di.sb on wbicb they 
rub and I’attle a stick with both liands. 

Theckreo, two bits of stick.s or fi'agmcnt.s 
of carlben vessels u.scd as castanets. | 

Doroo, a small donble beaded band drum, i 
Surod, a kind of guitar (or scctar), , 
having catgut or silk strings. j 

Diippra. I 

Munjeora, or Jhanjb, a kind of sm.'ill cyrn- j 
bals in the shape of cups, struck against | 
each other, and accompanying most bands, i 
Tal, cymbals, used by (icvot<‘es, and fre- I 
([uentlyas an accompaniinent to the taefa. j 

Ghugree, one or two liollow* rings with j 
pebbles in them, worn on one or both thumbs, j 
and rattled. j 

Gooughroo, little bells fastened to a i 

string, which is wound round the wrists and , 
ankles, and which jingle at every motion | 
of the limbs. j 

Saz. I 

Soekban, a picco of iron about a cubit , 
long, with which fuqeers pierce tlieir necks ! 
and cheeks. Also;—An Arab musical iu-j 
strument, used by the Arabians who fre- i 
quent tbo Malabar Coast. 

The following are the musical i])strumenta ! 
played as accompaniments to the perform- j 
an cos of the dancing girls. j 

Dmms .— Of these tliero arc two, a large j 

oval shaped one termed a d’tiol, and a i 
smaller one of tbo same shape and make, j 
called a malum mooratiiuiiguTu or matbalum. i 
Those are hollow wooden cylinders, largtj in 
the centre, and narrowed at either extremity, 
and covered by parchment at both ends. 

Thoothe or santoothe, a wind bag, some¬ 
what like a ..bagpipe, this comprises the | 
entire skin of a sheep or goat, freed of hair 
and having all the openings closed, except¬ 
ing two pipes of reed, one of whiclr is in¬ 
serted in the neck, and the other, at one of 
the extremities, one to blow with, and the 
other through which the air issues,*produc¬ 
ing a low moaning sound. 

Thalum, Two pairs of cymbals, (largo 
and small) teamed peria and clhnna, thalum. j 
A piccolo, termed poolau kushul. j 

A small flageolet, called mogovenj. 
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A largo flageolet, called peria walum 
rnogoveni. 

[n addition, they sometimes have a clari¬ 
onet, violin, tambourine, and guitar, but these 
are innovations of late introduction. In the 
performance of thehiudoo dancing girls in 
the two dances termed avancurn and kan- 
clieene .naeteurn, their movements are com¬ 
bined wi th great agil i ty, ease, and grac(*fulncss, 
and with their nimble steps, the turning and 
twi.stiiig of their Imnds, eyes, face, features 
and trunk agree, whilst they beat time with 
their feet. 'J'ho feet generally placed fiut as 
they seldom danco on their toes—tlie move¬ 
ments and position combine something of 
the waltz and Spanish cnchiicha—tliey ad¬ 
vance, retire, whirl around, drop down and 
rise again with ease and rapidity, whilst the 
several movements are kept in order with 
the twirling and twisting of their hands, 
features, trunk, &c. Some portions of the 
step resemble the hornpipe and jig, whilst 
tliey hop and dance from one leg to another, 
keeping time, now turning, now whirling, 
now ca[»oring, and now drooping,performing a 
coquettish patitornime with their aiitics, then 
att’oeting coyness, and danciug away from the 
assembly, by suddenly turning away as if 
careless of their allurements, but reMirniug 
to the attack with greater vigor and increas¬ 
ed blandishments. It is indeed, surprising 
to witness their feais of strength and bodily 
powers of endurance, for notwithstanding 
their frail make and delicate appearance, the 
amount of fatigue they ondui’e, dancing as 
they do from nightfall to early hours of the 
morning is astonishing. Their dancing is 
perfection , and the bodily fatigue they must 
undergo, from the attitudes and positions 
they combine in their dances, must be great. 
In what is called the “ Stervia Cothoo’* 
athletic feats are performed, resting tlieir 
bands on the ground and flinging their feet 
in the air with great rapidity and thus twirl¬ 
ing round and round, successively perform¬ 
ing various somersaults, lying full length on 
the ground with their hands and feet resting, 
contorting, twirling, and twisting their 
bodies in various ways, or whilst restiaig on 
the hands and legs with their backs to the 
gi'ouud and their chest and abdomen turned 
upwards, drawing the hands and feet asclo.se 
together as possible ; whilst their bodies are 
thus arched they with their mouths pick up 
rupees from the ground In this ai'ched 
position beating time with their hands and 
feet, they work round and round in a circle. 
During their performance they join their at¬ 
tendants in the songs tliat are sung and regU“ 
late the various movements of their bodies 
to the expression given vent to in the song. 
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Modiye doocoorootlioo. —In this dance tlie 
word “ mod” is a term used to designate a 
craft or oncliantment practised by a conjuror 
whoplacf^s or hides money or other valuables 
in a certain place, and often in the presence 
of his opponent, witli the view of testing his 
ability, and cliallenges liim to remove it, 
which the opponent endeavours to do by 
playing on a pipe termed “maked,” and if 
he be not equally skilled, he is struck to the 
ground in a mysterious manner sick and ill, 
frequently bleeding from the nose and mouth 
profusely. The dance is in imitation of this 
by the girl playing on a raaked, dancing at 
the same time and throwing herself on the 
ground—the right logis stretched out at full 
length, forming a perfect angle with her 
l)f)dy ont (ui one side; on the other, the hd’t 
leg <loubled under th(i knee is stretched out in 
like inanncr o)i the opposite side, producing 
a Tiiost singular appearance, and as if there 
wei’e no joint in the hips. 

Cola Aut6ii.m^ or the stick dance, is form¬ 
ed by a number of girls of the same age, 
size, and dress, liutiiboring from twelve 
to twenty-foil!•, or more, each liaving two 
sticks, one in each lumd, about eighteen 
inel es long, well turned, and painted 
with cir<Mda,r stripes of yellow, green 
and red. Either to tiie roof or across a piece of 
Wood jvdsed in support for the purpose, a 
stout sk(‘in of thread iu (lifferent colours is 
snspeniled, and having as nmny stramis a.s 
there are, girls, the free ends of the stratids 
are tied to Iho ends of the painted sti(;ks 
each hold; the dance begins with (lie UMial 
song and accotnpaninient of niusi(5, when 
each girl striking her sticdcs (lancets a kind 
of jig and h()j)s from placet to plaete oxediang- i harp. Tins harp is a pleasing histrument by 
ing' places with c.'tch other, I’liis is done | itself, but it is usually only an accompauimont 
witli such order and regularity tliat the sevev j to iinnielodioiis cluiuts of intolerable pro- 
I’al strands are plaited with the utmost regn- i'lixity. 

larity into a, stout e!or<i or tape e^f many I Tliti bamboo Marmonicon or staccato is 
colours, ae^coi ding to the design. At a .sign j a musical in.struinent used throughout 
from the conductor the same is muione, with j Burmali and the Ea-steum Archipelago. In 
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Of the Burme.se musical instruments, the 
chief in size and power, irt called Patshaiug, 
and Tnay be styled a Drum Harmoiiieou. 
it consists of a circular tub-like frame, 
about thirty inches high and four feet six 
inches in diameter. This frame is formed 
of separate wooden staves fancifully carved, 
and fitting by tennon into a hoop which keeps 
them in place. Round the interior of the 
frame are suspended vertically some eighteen 
or twenty drurn.s, or tom-toms, graduated in 
tone, ami in size from about inches diame¬ 
ter up to ten. In tuning, the tone of each 
drum is modified as required, by thefipplica- 
tioii of a, little moist clay with a sweep of the 
thumb, in the ecTitre of the parcliment. The 
whole .system then ibrms a sorb of harmoni- 
con, on vvhiedi the performer, .squatted in 
the middle, plays with the natural plectra of 
his fingers and palms,—and with great dex¬ 
terity and musical effect. 

Anotlier .somewhat similar instrument has 
a frame about four feet in diameter, and four¬ 
teen inches high. The player sits within 
the inner circle and strikes the gongs with 
small drnm-stic,l<s.s. This instrument is one of 
singular sweetness and melody. 

The harp of Biirmah is held across ilie 
lap when played, the curved horn being 
to tbe left, and the right hand passed round 
and over the sti'ings instead of being kept 
upright like the Welsh Imrp. Tassclled cord.3 
attacluid to tho(:jnd.s of the .strings and twist¬ 
ed round the curved head, serve for tuning. 
This is done by pushing tliern up or down, so 
that the cuiwature of the head increases or 
diminishes rho tension. These cords are at 
tiio same l.inie ornamental appendages to the 


equal order and regularity, the girls dancing 
and exchanging places with eae,li other f^ith- ! 
out a single mistake or fjilse step, either in 
the plaiting or unplaiting of the strands of 
thread. Tito readiness, graeic, and case with 
which tlie several movements are eticeted arc 
worthy of admiration. At some places on 
festive occasions, during the peregrinations 
of the hindoo idol around the town iu pro- 


Java they liave:} a number of such instru¬ 
ments, made in wood and metal, and only 
slighily differing from one another, though 
di.stingnisheei by different names. In that of 
Biirmah, eiglite3en to twenty slips of bamboe^, 
about an inclt and a half broad and of gradu¬ 
ated length, are .strung upon a double string, 
and suspended in a catenary ov(3r the mouth 
of a trough-like sounditjg box. The roundish 


cession, these girls perform the stick dance ! side of the bamboo is uppermost, and whilst 

_ ^ _1. i_ii. - -T_ _ _ 1 /V 


on a platform, wliicli is carried and precedes 
the idol. More frequently the.se and other 
dances are performed on foot in front and at 
some distance from tbe procession, which 
stands still at a certain distance to allow of 
its being properly carried out. 


the extremities of the slips are left to their 
original thickness, the middfe part of each is 
tlunned and hollowed out below. The tuning 
is accomplished partly by tlie regulating of 
this til inn ing of the middle part. The scale 
j so formed is played with one or two drum- 
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and ilio instrunnnifc is one of very : 
mellow ninl plejisinjjf tone. Tlion^li tlio 
mfiteriMls aj*o of no vnlue, a j^ood ol«l Har- 
iju>ni(!On is prized by fclio owner, like a ^ooil 
old Cremona, a.nd lie can iMiely be induced 
to ))Hrl' with it. 

Tlie rnnsierd instniments of Java are tbe 
Tlornint^, Krouio and Gainl>an<j:.— Tod's 1i<i^ 

vuk i. p. boi). NtUioe Vtdjllc O^jituon. 

JIerhdof . M isslon . 

AiLISrCAL-FfSH, or Driiin-fisli, a sea-fisb 
near tbti P(;arl river n(*ar Macao. Kverv 
ovenino*, thev asstnnlik^ around a, ubip and 
(jontinini tlieir niusie’al liiirnmin^ till about 
Ttdd-ni^lit. Tlio noise ri.se.s and falli^ or surU ■ 
deuly ceases at times as t.liey quit the sbip | 
in seared) ol‘ food,— Addins, p. b-l. | 

MUSIC A NX, a.n aneient people of np])er 1 
Sindli, whose e ipital was Alor. j 

J\IUSICaNUS, a chief* mentioned in tlie 
ae(j()unt of the VoyaL^e of Nearchus, 
Portin;j;ej* Hnds a siniilarity between jyiusi- 
caiius and Afoo-8«*hwan, the names of two 
e.ontii^novis districts in Sind, and usually eon- j 
iieeted in iittei’ainu?. They lie exa(;tly wliere i 
We are told the Greeks found that .chief’s 
territories. From the terrircjry of t hoSog*di 
or Sodra>, Alexander (a)ntiiiu(‘d his voyage 
down till' Indus to tlie capital of a kin^ 
named Alusikanus, acjcoialing (o Strabo^ 
Diodorns, and Arrian or of a people named 
Aliisieani, acarordino to Curtins. These 
statcrnenis can only apf)ly to the rich 
and powerful kinirdoTii of Upper Sindh, of 
which Alor i.s kmjwn to liavo been the 
<*Mpital for many Hires. Tlnne is iiovvever 
norliing to guide ns but tJie^ ^eiu>ral descrip- 
lion tliat the kingdom of Musikanus was 
“ the ricln^st and most populous throughout 
hH India,,” and tliat tin; territory of Alor was 
rich and fertile, is known from tin? early Arab 
gcc)graph<*r.s, who are unanimons in its praise. 
The rnims of Alor are siiuated b) the 
south of a gaj) in tiie low range of lime- f 
stone-hills wiiicli stretches from Ibikkur <n' | 
Bliakar towards flie south for a,hour miles, 

until it is lost in the broad belt of sand-bills 
which boufid the Nara, or old boil of tbe 
Indus on the west. Through this gap a 
brauoli of the Indus once flowed, which pro¬ 
tected the city on tlio north-west. To the 
nortb-eaAt it was covered by a second branch, 
of tbe river, which flowed Jicarly at right au- 
gle.s to r heotlier, at a distance of three miles, 
At the accession of raja Daldr, in A. D. G80, 
the latter was probably the main stream of 
the Indus wldeli had been gradually working 
to the westward from its original bed in the 
old Nara. According to the native histories, | 
the final change was hasbrned by the excava- 
tiou of a chaunt* I through the northern end of 
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the range of hills between Bhakar and Rori 
The correct name of Alor is not quite certair)* 
'riie common pronunication at present^ is 
Aror, but General Cuiiniagbam thinks it 
probable that the original name was Ro)’a, 
and that the initial vowel was derived from 
the Arabic prefix Al, as it is writteti 
Alror in Biladiiri, Ktlrisi, a,nd other Arab 
authors. J’lie (Uty of Musikanus was 
evidently a position of some (ainsequence as 
Arrian relates that Alexander “ordered Kra- 
terus to buihl a castle in the city, and himself 
tarried there to see it fiiiished. Pc/b’vn/cr, 
Ti'tiouls in. BidoO(‘}n.<fn n ^ Asuiflc lli^sucu'cJiP.s, 
vol, J5 p. 14. Cun lit nifjiiiin. A indeiit GeoijraiAnj 
of India, pjt. 2od, 2d[). See Kabul. 

AIUSIKA, a little mammal of Japan, very 
like a racoon. 

AIUSIXA, or musnee. Bj:Nin Hind. Liunm 
usitatissimum. 

AIUSIRIS. A port known to tbe Greeks 
on the coast of AlaJabar, in all ])i'obability, 
Alaugalorc. It is alluded to iu tlie Pcriplus 
of the Krytbrcaii Sea (supposed to have 
been written by Arrian) to whom we arc 
indebted for the earliest mention of the pen¬ 
insula of the Didvhan, and we arc informed 
of Hippalus, the coimnnnder of a vessel 
in the Indian trade, having the hardihood 
to stj‘etch (Uit to sea, from the mouth of the 
Ai'abian gulf and practically tost the more 
tlieoretical observations of his predecessors : 
this expci-immjt was successfnl, ipid he found 
himself eariied by the south-west, monsoon 
toAIusiris. This bold adventun*, ga,iiied for 
him the honour of havings his name a.ttatdied 
to tlie wind by which he was enabled to per- 
fnnn tliis novel voyagv.— Jiid, in iolh (Jen* 
tnrtj. 

AIUSJID, At:, a mosque. Alusjid-ul-lla- 
rarn, the sacred or inviolable temple, /. e., 
Kaaba. ’file English letter j', amongst the 
people of Egypt and Turkey, has the hard 
.sound of g, hence iiiu.-j’id is prom.»Ujiced 
inusgid, from which is the English word 
mosque. 

MUSK. 

Mishk,Musl»k, Au. Hinu. t Muscluo, It. 

Pkus. j Dede.s, Jav. Malay. 


K.aclo, 
Sliie-H iaug 
Desnicr, 
Miiskub, 
Muse, 
Bisam, 


IbmM 

Ckin. 

J)AN. 

Dvr. 

h\i. 
(1KR. 


Kasturi, Hind. Malay. 
Sans. Tam. Tsi/ 


Moschus, Lat. 

D’ed’es, Rasi, Malay, 

Jabat. „ 

.Ahniscjir, Port, 

Kii.barg'a, Muscus, Rus. 
Mushka, Sans. 

Rutta, Oorula, Singh, 

Alniizele, Sp. 


Musk is a secretion in the preputial 
follicles of the musk deer, the Moschus 
nioschiferus, and is sometimes adulterated 
xvith dried blood or catecliu. if the former 
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be present, agitation wiili distilled water 
will often form a soliifion, enagulated bv^ beat. 
The latter is (Jetected by aildimjf n. solution 
of miii'iate of to the wator in which tlie 
musk WMs diffused : a deep black c.olour is 
produced if cate(jl»u be pi ese?it. Ghd)ules 
of lead ai'e often fraudulenrly iiitrodiK^eil 
into the sacs ; tlie best resr, is tlio strengi h of 
the alcoholic solution. The .Mnsk deer is 
found in the UiniHluya, 8ibarh>, Tonquin, 
and Cocliin-ChiiiH. A .-uhstjonus nmdogons 
to musk (in }Tyi*aeeum) is brought to 
Bomb.ty by tuerchHuts fi-oni Zanzibar. True 
musk is only found in tiic f‘>lli(!le of the musk 
deer, in the rutting season and in the early 
wdnter. Good musk is in irregulnr. unetuous, 
light,dry,reddish-black,or dark puf[)le grains, 
conc-reted in a slightly oval bag, about 1 ^ 
inches in diametci*, hairy on one ."idc ami 
not on the. other; thee weigh from 200 
to 250 grains a piece. 'J'he small dai k hags I 
with the grayish iiairs arrangtal evenly ; 
around the centre aie the besr. In the j 
living atiima.l, tlie musk has the eoiisistenec! ( 
of honey, is of a brownish-red color, a.nd has j 
a strojig odour. When dry, the musk is i 
almost. seli<l, graiiulai’, and of a dark-hrown 
(joloi*. It feels unctuous and fa,tty, ha,s a j 
]>ii ter Mr(miati(5 tasre and its smell is ! 
ixuverful. Kacdi sac does tiot contain moiHi j 
rlian 050 grM,ins in an adult, and l2d in nn I 
ohi aiiiimd. Two kinds of musk ar(* known 1 
ill (tomnienui, the Tonquin, or Oliitiese, | 
whieli i.s the best; and tlie llabanlur, or' 
Knssiaii. The mn.-k that reaches Biitainj 
is imported from China, in (diests of from Ot/ ! 
to loo ounces each, Ari inferior kind, of lull | 
])roduce is imported from Ilei)ga,l; Tliere ' 
is also a Siberian or Kiissian musk. Tin* I 
Cbimi, musk bags are always <;bservc(l to ! 
liave been opened and stnvn u[) again, and j 
it is probable that adulteration is larL''ely I 
practised : the blood of the atjinoi) is often | 
ini.vod with the musk. The Simla musk 
balls, which are [neseiited as complimentary : 
iiaztirs by hill chiefs, are an inferior j 
kind, and do not command anything like 
the price of the genuine 'i’liibet balls. 
About 100 musk bugs are imported 
from Changtlian via Yarka,iid of whicli 
about 40 go to Yarkand: tlie rest go to 
Kashmir and Jammu, and are taken by 
Yarkandi pilgrims to Mecca for sale in 
India or other Asiatic countries ; they are 
produced in the north-west of Liodokh and 
Nepal, and their value, at Lo, 7 to 15 Rs.; but 
all supply from that quarter has long ceased. 
In 1857, the import of musk into England 
was 10,728 ounces. The pod is obtained 
from the male, the largest are the size of 
about a pullet’s egg and worth about 25 
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MUSK-DEER. 

shillings. Edrisi, tlie Moorish geographer, 

; writing in the twelfth century, enumerates 
j musk as one of rhe prod motions then exported 
f rom Ceylon; but this mnst/liuve been the (uvet 
of the glossy genet 1 e, the civet cat. of Enro- 
])euns, which is common in the northtuai pi o- 
I vinee, where the 'I'amil people confine it in 
j (;ages for the sake of its musk, which they 
collect from the wooden bars on which it, mbs 
itself. The musk bug of the musk deercon- 
sislsofa sac, whicdi is ojjly pi-esent in the 
male ; it is placed on the median line of the 
ahdonien, between tin* navel and the oritiee ot 
the pi’epnce and near t he lai ter. 'f he sac is ot 
a nmmled oval form, flat on its superior and, 
adhei eiit siirfacu', but convex and covered with 
hail* on it..s inferior dr free surfac.e. In adidts 
the sac; is from two to tlii’ee inelies long, and 
7 to lb lines in. depth. 'J’he envelope of the 
sac Consists of three separate membranes, 
'flie.st; small bodies arc; glands lor tlie 
s(*(;r(‘tion of the mask. Toward the middle 
of the external siirfacu; of the sac; is a short 
c;amd, whicii passes c)bli(pxely, and has its in¬ 
ternal opening inarktd l)y anumberofeon- 
V e r g* i n g 1 1 a.i r s.— O'S/ncit'fhiiessij. 

MU8K-1)ECH. 

Mosclii'.s iri(>sclnferii3 | JloiiZ, TlIJ. 

l/cg Labaor Lay, 'j'la. | 

Tne musk-deer, is about tbe size of a 
young roc'bnck six months old. The color 
of the skin is blacki.sli with ^ mixture; of 
yc’llow and reddish brown. I'liC tail has a. 
heart-sha,ped space around it, naked in the 
male a,nd always moistened with a, strong, 
smelling secretion, the females, during the 
whole of’ life, aud the males up to two years 
of age, lia-vc; i.lie tail covered with Iniir c>n irs 
upper part, tiiid with vc'ool on its undc*r 
part: the animal lias no ho«*ns. It is timid 
and noclnriial in its habits, very rapid in its 
crourse ; it has a leaping motion, souiethiiig 
like; that of the hare; it huids a solitary 
life, exee})t in autumn; it feeds upon the 
leaves, bark, and rcaits of trees ; irs llesli is 
good to eat. I4ie nude animal produces the 
musk; it is a native of Eastern Asia, be¬ 
tween tbe 3U° and 00^ north latitude. It is 
found in the steppes of the Altai on the 
Irtish river, extending ea.sfcward as far as 
the river Yenesei and lake Baikal. 

The musk-c^eer is rather more than three 
feet long, and stands nearly two feet high ad 
the shendder; but they vary considerably in 
size, those found in thick shady woods being 
invariably larger than those on r(K;ky open 
ground. The head is small, tlie ears long aud 
erect. Tlie male has a tusk depending from 
each upper jaw, which, in a full-grown ani- 
in.<l is about three inches long, the thieknesa 
of a goosc-quiil; sharp p(.>inted, and curviit|f 



MUSK-DEER. 

bnelcwards. Tlio general colour is 
a dark s^H'c.kled brownish gray, deepening 
to ne.irlv black on the hind quarters, where 
it is edged down Ihe inside of the thighs 
with reddisli yellow. The throat, belly, and 
legs, are of a, lighter gray. Legs long and 
slender; toes long a.nd pointed ; the hind 
Jieels are long, and as well as the toes rest 
on the ground. The fur is c.omposed of 
thick spiral haii’s, not unlike ininiatui’O por¬ 
cupine qnills; they are very brittle, break¬ 
ing witli a slight pull, and so thickly sot, 
tl)at nnnibers may be pulled oi#. without 
altering the outward ap|)earance of the fur. 
It is white fVoirj iluj roots to nearly the tips, 
where it gradually beconies dark. The fur j 
is ninoh longer and thie-ker on the hind parts | 
tljau on the lore, and giv^es the animal the 
appearama) of being mneh larger in the liind 
<|uarte!S, tlian tin* shoulder. The tail which 
is not seen unless the far 
inch long, and a.bout, tlio tlinjlcness 
thumb; in females a,iid young animals it is 
covered with liair; hut, in adult males is 
quite naked, except vi slight iaifr, at the end; 
Sind often e.overed, as well as sill the parts 
near it, witli si yellowish waxy substsvnec. 
'Jdie musk, which is much better kttown than 
the deer itstdl', is (mly found in adult males; 
tin.' lemalos Jiave none, neillu'r has siny por¬ 
tion of tln'ir bodies the sligiitest odour of 
rnusk. The dung of the males smells near¬ 
ly as strong as musk, but singularly enough 
neither in tJio contents of the stomach, nor 
bladder, nor in any othei* part of the body, 
is there any ]>crceph‘hle scent of musk. The 
pod, which is placed tiear the navel, and 
between the tlesli and the skin, is composed 1 
of several layers of tlnn skin, in which tlie j 
musk is cojilined, and has much the appear- ' 
ance of the craw or stomach of a partridge, ; 
or other small gallinaceous bird, when full 
of food. Tliere is au orifice outwards tlirough ' 
the skin, into which, by a. sligljt pressure, | 
the finger will pass, but it has no connection 
whatever with the body. It is pi-obable that 
musk is at times disedtarged through this 
orifice, as the pod is often found not half 
full, and sometimes even nearly void. The 
musk itself is ingrains, from tlie size of a 
Ruiall bullet to a small shot, of irregular 
shape, but generally round or oblong, 
together with more or less in coarse powder. 
When fresh it is of a dark reddish brown 
coloui*; but when taken out of the pod and 
kept for any length of time, becomes nearly 
black. In autumn and winter the grains aro 
firm, hard, and nearly dry ; but in summer 
they become damp and soft. The musk-deer 
may be found upon every hill of an eleva¬ 
tion above 8,WOO feet, which is clothed with 


MUSK-RATS^ TAILS. 

forest. On the lower ranges it is compara¬ 
tively a rare animal. Exclusively a forest 
Muimal, it inhabits all kinds of forest indis¬ 
criminately, from the oaks of the lower hills 
to tlie stunted bushes near the limits of 
vpgetHtion the preference seems to be given 
to the biridi forests, where the underwood 
consists chiefly of the white rhododendi*ori 
and jui\iper. 

Tlie annual exports of musk from India 
Avere as under : 

1857-^)8...... £ 1,050:18.59-00. £1,792 


ltt58-r>9... 


;L200ilH0O-01. 


3,671 

j Nearly all of it was from Bengal, none from 
I Madras, n,nd in these four years only to the 
I valueof £132 from Bombay. A white musk 
j doer is said to have been brought from 
I Banka, of tlio size of a kitten, white nil 
j over, and apparently full grr)wn.— Markli(uns 

is piuted, is an I Hhmdaya^, p 85-90. 

of 'j 0 Shttii<jhrmssif^t<neui/fdDi,s})eii,!iiirif; O bhafu/li-- 
Biuujal PJiAirinac<jpt(’l(i. Sniitk^s QluiUise 
J\f<(.(ijrla Medial^ p. 153. Uat/lc'tt, Mat. Miul. 
Jlookar. HuH: Joiini. vi p. 209. Cal. Cat, Ex. 
180_i. TeiuiOtd's Sketches Nat. Hist, of Coylon, 
p. 32. 

MUSK A nlso Muckeu, Guz. Hlm). Butter. 
MUSKAAT-NOTEN, Dcjt. Nutmegs. 
]\LUSA KA JHAR, Hind.— ? 
ISIUSKATEK-NUSSE. Gkr. Nutmegs. 
MUSK CENTAL RY,CeuLaurea moschata. 
MUSKEI, Hind, tho Knntalu, or fisamu 
of Chcn.ab, Hamiltoiiia suavoolens, Roxh. 

MUSK OKRO or Musk-hibiscus. 

Huhb-nl musk, Au. j Abelmosclius inosobatus, 

AI11 sk-11 i b i !-c us, E .s' g . 

„ plant, „ 

,, mallow, ,, j 

Kala ku.sturi, Gliz. Hind. | 

The .seeds of the Hibiscus abelinoschus, 
or Abelmo.schu.s mosebatus, a native of the 
East Indies and South America. 

MUSK RAT of India, .9pec/e5 of Sorex. 
vSee Sorocidie. 

MUSK RAT of Canada, Ondatra Ameri¬ 
cana Tiademavn Castor Zibethicus Linn. 
Fiber Zithicus Cnv. Oudivtvn Lacep. the Mus¬ 
quash of the Cree Indians, Little BeaVer. 
See Ondatra. 

MUSK-RAT>S’ TAILS, form a con¬ 
siderable article of import into India, being 
regarded by some races as aphrodisiac. 
Them tails are covered with a thin sleek 
coat of short hairs, have a pleasing odour of 
musk and are greatly prized in Russia and 
the Maldivc Islands. The Musquash is easi¬ 
ly tamed, soon becomes attached and is 
cleanly and playful. There are three varie¬ 
ties, the black, the pied and the white 
Enfj. Cyc,, p. 419. 


Lap. 

Catln knsfcnri, MalkaL. 
Kapu kuiiaissii, SiNGU. 
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MUSLIN. MUSLIN. 

MUSK-ROOT, tbe root of a plant, known ’jowellors still excel in gold and silver dl 
«lso by the name of Si 1 mbnl,app!u*cntlybc- ! At tlie Madrns Lxliibition of 18o*.), tlic 
longing to the nahnal ordcrU!nbelliferne,and ; brie muslin bleaeln'd and the Isrce muslin 
bi'ought to England fi’om Russia and Persia. : exhibited by Veerabornma Kiistiiarna Chetty 
The root exhales a poworfiil smell of irnisk, i were of a very superior pufility and the Jury 
and has been used in medicine ns a snbsti- ; considered the mamifneturer entitled to a 
tute for that subslancc. Its tissues are lull rewnrd of a 2nd class medal. The most 
of starch. Eng. Cyc. See Sunbnl, c.eh'brated of Indian Tnuslins was lhat of 

MUSK SPIED,* Seed of Abclrnoschus Dacca., liiade from cotton grown in the 

moschatu.s. vicinity, tlie thread from which, docs not 

MU8KUS, Drrr. Musk. swell. Chicacole.andUpada, a few miles north 

MUSLI,aIso writteniMooslie, Hind, a gum of Cocauada, formerly produced line muslins 
supposed to be obtained from soverfi.1 plants. I and, in 18()2, a, strong muslin, generally 
Musli-safed and Musli-semul arc from the j cluicked, is pi’ocurablo at Chicncole, at 3 to 
Rombax heptaphylluni and ]\Iusli-siah also j (> rupees per ])ieco of 8 yards, or made to 
called Musli-dakiiani or Black Musli, is order of veiy good quality at 11 rupoos the 
described by Dr. Pareira, in liis notes on piece. The famous Arnee muslins, of whicli 
the Materia Medina of Sind, in the col- Book muslins are an imitation are prepared 
lection of Dr. Stocks, as from the j\lur- at Arnce in the Chingleput disniot : they 
dannia, scapiflora of Roylc aiidof theCurcnlig'o sell aercording to quality. At tlio 1851 and 
orchioides according to Ainslie, Mat. 1802 PhKliibition.s, Dacca muslins stood suc- 

Jnd. ii. p. 242 and is described as dried ce.s.sfnl in comparison witli those of Phiropc, 
slices of a blackish root of about half an ! a,nd in the Indnstrial mus('iim at London is 
inch thick. There were three sorts of Moo- | a, piece 20 yai*ds X I yard, weighing only 7^ 
she root represented in the Panjal) Exlnbi- i <>/. At that of^ 1802, an cxct'llent specinieu 
tion. Musli sembal from Boinbax liepta- i of Dacca, manufacture was .'superior to any 
phylliim, Musli safaid wliicli is apparently I .shown in 1851, Ibe best specimen mi that 
an immature specimen of satawar (Aspara- occa.sion proving to be of No. yarn and 

gus adsceiidens) and musli siyali. Musli that of 1802 880.*?. As tlion, however, some 
sembal is a light woody fibrous root of a machine made muslin in the Exhibition was 

brownish color with thin epidermis, easily superior in point of fineness, accoi'ding to 

detached, and a very fibrous thick tuber, the mode of computation adopted; there 
It acta as a stimulant and tonic, and some were e.xbibited also, 
consider it in large doses emetic. It is Sidd | ciiarkana muslin, 
to contain 10 per cent, of resin. Powell's Juuglekhassa. 

Hand Book, vol. 1. p. O'Shauyhnessg. StHped muslin, or Doo- 

MUSLIN. Spotted muslin, or J3()o. 

Nctoldoek, Dut. ] Mous.solina, Tt. I tee. 

Mousseline, Fii. Malmal Malay. ( Allabully muslin. 

Musselin, Geu. Guz. Sana Sella, Pol I Kcd spotted muslin, or 

Nessoltuch, ,, Kissea, Res. i Boole 

■ ~ V Jamdanee 

The thread used in weaving muslin of 
the finest kind is spun from a peculiar kind 
of cotton, known by the vernacular name of 
* Pu Parthi.’ The weavers state that they 
purchase tin’s thread ready spun from a 
colony of pariahs, who have set tled in the 
neighbourhood, and who have the speciality 
brated ; Dacca, especially, was formerly of its preparation. It is not stated wherein 
celebrated for “its webs of woven wind.” this peculiarity of Tnanufacture chiefly con- 
The Dacca muslin manufacture once em- sists, as all that the local report says on this 
ployed thousands of hands, but towards the head is, that after the cotton is carefully 
middle of the 19th Century it was quire at an cleaned and picked it is laid by id cloth 
end, so that it> was with great difficulty that bundles for two or three years, wlien it is 
the specimens of the fabrics sent to the rolled in plantain bark and then wound off. 
Great Exhibition of 1851, were procured. The weavers of the Philippines succeed in 
The kind of cotton (which is very short reducing the harsh fllarnents of the Abaca 
in the staple) employed, was hardly grown, palm-tree, to such a degree of fineness, 
and scarcely a loom then existed which was that they afterwards convert them into 
fit for the the finest fabrics. The Dacca textures equal to the best muslius of Bengsl. 
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Malrnal j Sana, Hind, j Mosclina, Sr 

A fine cotton fabric, extensively manu¬ 
factured in India, in Europe and Americri.. 
There are a great variety of kinds aiid 
qualities, as, book-muslin, cambric-muslin, 
mull-muslin, &c. Formerly all muslins 
were made in British India, and Dacca in 
Bengal and Arnee in. Chingleput were cele- 


Ab-rowan 

Sircar-i-AIi ^ 

Mi'ilnuil Klias 
Naynrook * 

Figured Tniisliii. 
Ohuiidcrkoora Mulmul, 
Kurnool muslin, Istqua- 
1 i ty, 

Maderpak muslin, from 
Norih A root 




MUSKifO. 

^^^Mannfaohire of the e^tcoojinglj fine 
rniisliiiH is slowly ‘lying out. ^Jfhero 
18 iiovv no demand for those ot‘ the finest 
quality—the .ub-rowan or running-water and 
shiibnani or nighr-dew. 'The Native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sorr^ 
and there - is no niarlcet for tliem else¬ 
where. In 18G2, there was only a single 
family of weavers in JlMCca who enii 
nninnfaoturo the very finest quality; and 
it takes them six months to make np 
one piece, but even for tins pie(;e th(w 
get 710 orders. Besides, the pai-ticnlar kind 
of cotton, kapas, supposi'd to be finer than 
the finest new Orleans staple, from which 
• alone the thrmid was spun, is now never 


HITSKITO. 

sleeps under a rrlnsqnifo curtain the in.sects 
are so numerous. Their passage from a 
river or tank is intercepted by trees and at 
Kirrtmondyne myriads hanrr about the treo.s. 
Captain Elphinstone Erskino also rrientious 
that whenever the mosquitoes were uncom¬ 
monly nnrnernUs in Rewa (which was fivc' 
miles front Ninqiie), he always used to be told 
tltat the boys had been disMirIn’ng the akau 
ni namii. 'I'his tree was Cfimpletely covered 
vvirli Tnosqnitoes, and so tbiitk were tliev, 
that one could easily haVe taken fi eapPid 
from any bruncli at one scoop. Every part 
of the tree, from the very top to the root, 
and in tlie same manner tlie branohes, ap¬ 
peared to he one soHdtriink (composed of rnos- 


grown. Tne principal varieties of pl.-iin ! qtiitoes. lie Was told by ThakonaU that it 
muslins manufactured at Dacca, are Mnlniul | had been so tliat sincii he was a boy; tJiat 


JCHh.s, Abrawan, Shab-nam, I'Clmsa, Jhuna 
Circar Ali, Tau-Zeb, Alabullee, Nynsook, 
Buildun- Khas, 'J’nrandam, Snrbnlee and 
Hurbiinii—names which ' denote fineness, 
heanty or tT*ansparency of texture, or tlio ns<‘s 
to wfiioh they tme put. lioukvr Hhii, 
vol. ii. p. 20 1. Rhode, MSS. M. J. R. 
Wfdion's state p. 55-6. IJat. Rxh. 1862.^ 

MUSIjI. Hind. A term by Avhich the 
roots of several plants are dcsignoted, Musli 
Sufed Asparagus filicinns. Musli Siyali. 
Aneilema tulierosa. See Moosli. 

MUSMIJSA,— Bryonia scabra. 

MUSNIjD, Aiub. HfND. The throne of a 
mahornedan priiu^e of India. 

MUSOOR, Bknu. Hairy taro,Ervum liirsn- 
tiim. 

M0SQIJASH. A species of Ondatra the 
musk-rat, a diuiiinibivo species of beaver, 
tlio .{^kin is largely used as a butting fui*. 
Its tail i.s sold in Rinssia and India tor its I 
odour of rnnsk.— Maleeston. 

MUSK/TO. 

Machr, TTtni>. KosI, Tim. 

Nanuikjagas; Malxy. IJoina, Tk/.. 

Agih, ,, 

Some writers have supposed tbo musquitos 
to be the flies alluded to in Scripture^ sent as 
plagues, but Bruce thought this Egyptian 
plsgue might be the Bimb of Abyssinia, and 
this is probably eovrect, Four species are 
known, Culex laniger, C. fuscanus, C. cir- 
cumvoleus and C. regius a few sprigs of 
woiuiwood placed about the pillow, will 
generally protect the sleeper from their at¬ 
tacks or rub the yvonn-wood gently over 
the forehead and wrists, tiio last tiling at 
night, and neither musqnitoes or other 
noxious insects will give »uinoyance. These 
insects chiefly abonud near stagtmnt 
water and near ilie great rivers. Along 
the banks of the Ira wadi, every Burman 


it was the projierty nf the tree to attract the 
mosipiitoes, and that, if never distiii’hed, 
tlm eoniiti-y would be entii^cly free from 
these troublesome ittseets. In India they 
smoke<l out of a room by burning chifTS 
of wood. Various snb-tances are employed 
i>y the Chinese to drive them away. Our 
boatmen, .^^ays Eoi tnne, vvdio lieard him tallv-> 
ing about the mnsquito, jisked iSing-Hoo 
why he did not buy some mnsquito tobacco, 
which they said might be ha.d in the village, 
a.nd which would drive all the musqnitoes 
out of the boat. IninKaliately, he says, F des¬ 
patched him to procure some of tliis 
inVaJnable substance. In a few minutes 
he returned with four long sticks in his 
lia,nd, not nnllke the pastilles cotumoTtly 
used for huraing incense in the temples, only 
somewhat loviger and coarser in appearance. 
They cost only two (tash each—made with file 
.sawings ofresinons wood.s—pn^enred, be sup¬ 
poses, from juniper-trees-*and mixed with 
some combustible matter to make it burn. 
A piece of split bamboo, three or fonr feet in 
lengtli, is then covered all over witli this 
substance. When tiuished it ia as thick as 
a rattan or a small cane. The upper end of 
the bamboo lias a slit in it for hooking on 
to any na.il in the Wall, or to the roof of a 
boat. Wlicp once lighted, it goes on burning 
upwards until Within six inches of the hook, 
beyond which there is no combustible matter, 
and it then dies out. A somewfiat fragrant 
smell is given out during combustion, which 
at a divStance, is not divsagreeable. Sometimes 
the* sawdust is put np in coils of paper, and 
is then burned on the floors of the houses. 
Various s|^cies of woraiwood are likewise 
employed for the same purpose. The stems 
and leaves of these plants are twisted and 
dried, and probably dipped in. some prepa¬ 
ration to make them burn. The masqiiito 
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lijis a mortal aversion to all these substances 
and wherever they are burning, there the 
little tormentors will not conie. I procured, 
he adds, the sticks in (JnestiOni and burnt 
them dailjj after tliis; and although the 
inserts were often* swarming when I entered 
the boat or an inn, the moment tlieir 
“tobaOco” was lighted they (Quickly disap¬ 
peared ^ and loft me to sit at my ease, or to 
enjoy a refreshing sleep. A person infoi^rn- 
ed him that they used the sawings of juni¬ 
per or pine trees (pih heang fan, or siing 
shoo), artemisia-leavOs reduced to povvdel^ 
(nai-hai) tobacco-lCaves (can fun)^ a small 
portion of arsenic (pe-za), and a mineral 
called nu-wang. To thirty pouiids of the 
pine or juniper sawings^ about twenty 
of ai^temisia, live of tobacco, and a 
small quantity of arsenic were added. 
From sitbsequen-t Inquiries, lio ascertain- j 
ed the composition to be pine and jilni- 
per sawingSi wormwood leaves^ an 1 to¬ 
bacco-leaves, reduced to powder^ a small por¬ 
tion of nilwang and arKenic. lllach article 
was well beaten Up with Water, then tbe 
whole mixed together, and in the form of a 
tliick pa-'le rolled on a slip of bamboo. On 
exposure to the air the substance dried 
quickly^ and was tlien put away for sale. 
When linislied tlie sticks are somdwliat like 
the comiiKHi joss-sticks of tliO country^ or 
about the tliickncss and length of a light 
walking cane. Another substandc, mtich 
cheaper, than the last^ is found in every 
town and village in tlie central .and eastern 
provinces of the Ouipiro, but no doubt it 
is in use over tlie greater part of Cliina. 
Long, narrow bags of paper—say half an 
inch ill diameter and two feet long— 
are filled with* the following substances, 
namely, the sawings of pine or juniper tnixed 
witli a small portion of nilwang and arsenic. 
The proportions are thirty pounds of savr- 
ings, two ounces of nnwang, and one ounce 
of arsenic* This mi^ctnre is not niade up in 
the form of a past(< like the latter but simply 
well raixeth and then run into the bags in a 
dry state. Each bag being filled is closed at 
the mouthj and then coiled up like a rope 
and fastened in this position with a bit of 
thread. Many hundreds of these Coils neatly 
done up and placed one above another, may 
be seen exposed for sale in shops during the 
hot season, when musquitos are numerous.— 
Davies' Ohinese ; Algiers in lS57j p* l5. Cai^t, 
Elphinstone Mrshine^ Islands of the Western 
Pacific^ p. 469. Fortune\s Tea Diet ricisyp. 180 ; 
A Residence among the Ohinese p. ill. See 
Mosquito. 

MUSRINU, Hind. Fragaria vcsca. See 
Strawberry. 


MtSStlLS. 

MUS RUFESCBNS, Gray, (M. flav 
cCns, Elliot) and Mua nemoralis, Blyth, a: 
two species of the tree rat in Ceylon. — Ten^ 
nent's Sketches of the Natural HistMy of Cey^ 
lolly p. 42. See Muridm; Mus. 

Muss. Hind, of Kanawar, Desitiodiam 
jtrgenteum, 

MliSS^NDA, a geniis of plants of th© 
natural order Cinch on aoeas, section Glardi- 
nefti. M. maCrophylla, Wall, is a plant of Ne¬ 
pal witli deep orange flowers. This seems 
to be the plant wldcli the ReV. Dr. Masoh 
notices Under the name of Mussoanda walli- 
cliii, a species with corymbs of orange- 
colored flowers, and a single sepal ex* 
panded into a large white leaf, an interest¬ 
ing shrub to the eye of the curious; it is 
abundant in Teiiasserim forests. In Calcutta 
an allied species is cultivated in the gardens. 
— Mason; Voigt-, 

MUSS^Ni)A BELTLLA, Meede. Siam, 
and M. flanesCens, Roxh. Ham, are syns. of 
M. frondosa, TAnn, 

MljSS./ENDA CORYMBUS, Iloxb, A 
small tree of Silhet, Malabar and Ceylon^ 
with middle sized bright orange (lowers. Its 
white floral leaves are sometimes eateni-— 
Roxh. i. 550, Volgty p. 377. 

MljSS.^NDA FRONDOSA. Linn, 

Sarwad, BhooteasccjBoM. Belila, MArjKAti. 

Sauchout, „ Vella-ellay, Tam* 

Bcbinaj Hind. 

Grows in most parts of British India, Nopal 
and Ceylon. It has gold colored flowers; it is 
consfiicuous with its white leafj contrasting 
with its deep golden Colored flower. Thera 
are many varieties of it. Its root and the 
juice of its leaves and fruit are Used iu medi¬ 
cine. 

MUS ALA, Mind. Seasoning for food; 
garm rnnsala warm seasonings or spices; 
thanda Tuusala or Cold seasonings is a term 
applied to the less pungent Kubstances. 

MUSSAIjI, Sans. CurCuligo orchioides.— 
Ooertn. 

MUSSAMBRUM, Tkl. Aloes. 

MUSS AT, also Written Mussad and Mun- 
sad) Malead. An inferior tribe of brahmans> 
in Malabarj said to be descended from those 
for whom ParasUraman recovered the pro¬ 
vince from the sen.— Wilson, 

MUSSAY PaYATTI, Tam. Tetranthera 
tomeiitosa. 

MUSSMB, Can. One of the Laurace®, 
grows in Mysore, where it is in general de-, 
mandf— Capt, Puckle in Mad. Cat. Ex, of 
1862. 

MUSSELIN, Ger. Muslin. 

MUSSELS, Mollu.scous animals, or shell 
fish, which may be thus shown: 
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Mussooun^;. 

Famii-v MvTiiJD/f:, Mussels. 

Gin. Mytilus. Soa-muaBel, -rcc. £>0 Bp. fossil 80 sp. 

? Myaliiia, fossil, 0 sp. 

Modiola. Hoi’se-inussol, rec. GO, /oss,130 sp. 

Sub-Oen. Lithodomus, rcf. 12 sp. fossil, 16 sp. 

Creuella, rec. and fossil. 

Modiolami, i ec. 

? Mytilimeria, vec. 

Modiolopsis (niytiloides), fo.^sil. 

? Ui'thonotUB (phuladiH), fussii. 

Dreisseua. iyyn. MyLiloniya. Ticlio- 

g’uiiia., fos.^ll, lU sp. 

Mussels are ouuglit in small cylindi-ioal 
basket traps, attached to n single rope, and 
floated with the tide near tlie bott om. 

MUSSOI, a inedic‘inal bnrk ol‘ the Arclii- 
pelago, largely an article of trade. 

MUSSOOli, Hind, the pulse Ervum lens. 

MUSSOlllE, Kind. Coriaria Nepalens;.'-, 

Wall 

MUSSOORIE or Masuri, a sanatarimn 
or hill station, in the Himalaya, which ad¬ 
joins Laudour on the west and consists of 
u series of ridges about 5 miles in extent 
running oft‘almost east and west with fre¬ 
quent peaks, and with spurs or shoulders 
issuing irregularly down to the valley of 
Deyrah Dlioon on the south, and to t.he 
river Uglar or Uggulwar on the north, 
with deep wooded gorges between. Banog, 
a bill to the west of the settlement bas 
been ascertained to be 7,545 feet abt>ve 
tlie level of the sea and to be in 28’ 29,*' 
N. lat. and 78® 32’ 3” K. long. The river Jum¬ 
na flows around the in)rthern I'ace of Batio^ 
and Badray bounds the settlement of ]\fus- 
boorrie on the west. JMussoorie whs first 
resorted to as a sanatarium in 1823. It 
is built upon heights varying from 3,400 
to 7,200 foot, the majority of houses being 
bituated at probably the mean elevation 
uf 6,800 feet. Tliere is no table land 
of any extent and almost every build¬ 
ing stands on a site, wbich it was iieces.sHry 
to level either on a )u'ak or ridge, on the 
bouthern slope of the mounlains. There are 
few houses on the nortiiern face. The build¬ 
ings are generally a considerable distance 
apart,but they are closer together towards the 
cast and in the centre than loward.s the west, 
which is the direction in which the settle¬ 
ment is extending. The view of the snowy 
mountains to the north, (which on a clear 
day appears to be within a few hours jour¬ 
ney) and of the beautiful valley of the 
Dhoou, spread out like a painted map at the 
foot of the hills to the south, has been great¬ 
ly admired. Tlie river Ganges audJutnna 
are visible from many parts of Mussoorio not 
only as they foam over their rocky beds in 
their impetuous race through the valley but 
btretchiug far-away into the plains. The sta- 
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.mi:s8ui;max. 

tion of Sabaruupore is also to be distinguLsli- 
ed with a glass, bounding the horizon over 
the IS.'iwalik range of hills which shuts in 
the valley of the Dhoon to the south. Com- 
I parisons have been made between Simla and 
I Mu.ssoorie to the disadvantage of tlie latter 
■ on account of the Tuikedness of the hills, or 
I at least the want of forest trees, and parri- 
I eularly of the deodar wdiich gives such a 
peculiar cllai-ncter to tlie scenery^ at the first 
, mentioned station. In January and Febru¬ 
ary the w'ealher is wintry always with frost 
j more or less intense, and occasional falls of 
' snow. In the course of March the frost en- 
! tirely disappears, and many trees put forth 
I their new leaves. Showers of rain, and 
sometimes of hail with thunder storms are 
exjierieiicod in this month and in April, after 
which till the setting in of the rains in the 
middle of June there is generally settled 
summer weather. The rains are consider¬ 
ably heavier than at the neighbouring stations 
of the plains. They cease on or before the 
18til of September and are succeeded by a 
beautiful agreeable season, which lasts till 
Christmas, and sometimes till the middle or 
end of January. In this period of the year 
scarcely a closed door is to be seen and the 
temperature gradually sinks from 64^ 

! ill the shade, in the beginning of Oc- 
I tobei* into that of sharp winter, the 
I frost becoming strong in the course of 
I November. Tne temoerature of a spring 
on the nortli face of iVIussoorie is nearly 
544® which may be assumed to be the mean 
temperature of the place and the mean 
extreme daily range (as determined by a 
thermometer in an open north v'erandah in 
March 1838), the most vai-inble month of 
the year, was less tbnu 5^-^. jMnssoorie is 
found to be 20® to 25® degrees cooler than 
the neitrhbouriiig stations. 

MUSSOOR PIJRPOO,Tam. Ervum lerm. 

MLISSKCiC, or mnsliak Hind, inflated 
skins, generally of bullocks and goats, used 
for carrying water. 

MUSSULMAN, Ar. properly musalmin, 
a person of the mahomeiiiin religion, it is 
the plural form of the Arabic rnuslim. A 
woman is called inusulrnani and the creed 
Islam. There are, in British India, about 
.seventctni millions of this faith, princi¬ 
pally of Arab, Persian and Moghul descent, 
with many converts, however, particularly in 
lower eastern Bengal. They are of twosocta, 
suuni and shiah. Arabia, Persia, Asiatic Tur¬ 
key, Central Asia, Eg^^pt and Afghanistan, 
are largely mahoraedan or mussulmaa. In Eu¬ 
ropean Turkey the mahomedaus form,about 
a sixth part of the population. The Afghans 
are mussulmaiis of the suuni sect with the 
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exception of the ti ihoof Beritohee, who be¬ 
long t 9 that of the shinb. The Parsivau and 
Eimak, who are subjech to the AfghanF», 
equally profess the faith of Islam but besides 
tho two sects just mentioned some ot them 
are of a third called AU-Illaliee. 'fho mussul- 
man or niahometlau sects avo very numerous 
one of them is tho Wahabi. Ueraynli the 
Wahabi capital, is situated on tho Wadi 
Beni Hanifah, one of the detilos by which 
alone the Nejid-el-Arid can be entered. Tho 
Wfilisbi calls himself a Miiwahhid, or 
Unitarian, in opposition to Mushrik—Poly¬ 
theist—any other sect but his own, and at 
Meccah follows out his two principal tenets, 
public prayer for men daily. ftie founder 
of this religion was Abdul Wahah a native 
of Aijneno, a town in tho district of El 
Ared. This man, in his youth, Hrsbslinlied 
at homo those scneiices which are chiefly 
cultivated in Arabia, bo artcinvMrds sponb 
some time nt Bn-sra, and made several jour¬ 
neys to B »gda(b und through Persi-t. After 
his return to his native place, ho began to 
propagate bis (^pinions among his country¬ 
men, and succeeded in converting several 
independent Sliaikhs, whoso subjects con¬ 
sequently became followers of this leader. 
—Ferriers TUsL of tho Afghan!^, p. 291. Jalouh 
Ntoma, p. 52o. Wellsted'sl'ravoU, vol. i. p. 5. 
Burton's pilgrimage to Mcccah, vol. iii. p. 272. 
Niebuhr's Travels^ vol. ii. p. 131. 

MUSSUMBRA, Singh. Ambergris. 
MUSUMBRUM, Tul. Aloes. 

MUSSING, a river at Cberrapunji. 

I^IUST, Hind. IVIuddn, Sinoh. a period of 
temporary fury to which elephants are stib- 
ject in tlie rutting season, and during which 
it is not safe even for the mahout or driver 
to approach them. 

MUSTA, IIiNo. A kind of yellow color in 
silk. 

MUSTA, Sans. Cyperus jnncifolius. 

AlUSTAFA. See Kara-chi orKara^tchi. 

AIUS-TAGH, a narne of tho Kouen Liui 
mountain chain. Aksn, a city of Chinese 
'fai tarv, lies to the south (d' th^ glacier pass, 
over the !Mnstagh iti L. 78® 58’, Ii. 41 ® 
it contains twelve tltousand houses, though 
Timkowski states the miinher more probably 
at six thousand. It stands at the confluence 
of the rivers Aksu (white wtitcr) and Kok- 
shal; it is tho central point of the Chinese 
trade, and from it diverge all tlio great routes 
towards China, tho Hi country and the cities 
both of EaKtern and Western*Turkestan.— 
Yule Calhay, vol. ii. p. 572. See Kuen-liin ; 
Mountain. 

MUSTA JAR, A Tv. A contractor. 
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•MUSTARD. 

AH .STAKAMU, or Tiinga music, Tei., 
Cyperus hexastachys, JiottL 

MUSTAKir, Hind. Cbonopodiuni. 
MUSTAKI-ROOMI, Hind. Mastic. The 
Alustagi-rumi, or miistagi of Amritsar is a 
I Tcrobinthato resin, but tho real mustagi- 
rumi is produced by tlio Pistacia lentiscus 
j or Th atalantica .—VowAVs Hand Book^ vol. i. 
ip. III. 

1 MUSTANG. See Bangolzyc, Kelafc. 

MUSTARD, of conirnerce, is of a light 
yellow colour. The seeds of both black and 
whibi mustard are first crushed between 
rolh’rs, arul then pounded in morlars. Tho 
pounded seeds are then sifted. Tho 
re.sidiie in the sieve is callo<l dressings, or 
siftings; what, passes through is impuro 
flour of mustard. Tho latter by a second 
sifting, yield.s pure flour of mustard, and a 
RCCon<i quantify of dressings : by pressure, 
the dressings yield a fixed oil which is used 
for mixing with ra,pe and other oils. Im- 
rrense quantities of wlicalcn flour arc employ¬ 
ed in the n<lidteration of mustard, and many 
samples almost entirely consist of it: pea- 
flour is sometimes used : out of fifty samples 
of niusfard whiedi Dr. Hassall submitted to 
examination ho liad not met with a singlo 
instancf) of ndnltcration with any other 
farina than w]i(‘aten flour: genuine mustard, 
whatever bo tho price paid for it, is scarcely 
ever to bo obtained; forty-two samples sub¬ 
mitted to examination were all found 
adulterated, tho adulteration practised, in 
every case, was tbo same in kind, varying 
only in degree, and consisted in tho admix¬ 
ture of genuine mustard with immense 
quantities of wheaten flour, highly coloured 
with turmeric. I’nrmoric powder is tho 
ground tuber of Curcuma longa ono of tbo 
Zingiberncerp, it is of a dark yellow colour 
and consists of largo cells, some of theso 
are loosely imbedded in a roticnlar tissue, 
but others, and theso tbo ma jority, are quite 
free; they may bo recognised with facility 
under tho microscope by their size and 
bright yellow coloiii*. Although Dr. TTassall 
examined a largo number of samples of mus¬ 
tard in no instanoo did ho find turmeric 
powder absent. By some moans or other 
probably by moisture and heat the turmeric 
powder is mado to part with a portion of 
its colouring-matter to tho flour wbi oh, 
enters so largtdy into the composition of the 
mustard of the shAps. Four qualities of 
mustard are supplied by fhe manufacturer. 
Tho first is called “ second” it is usually of 
a bright yellow colour, but is thickly st id- 
<led over with numerous black or reddish- 
black points : these arc fragmontH of the 
husks of black mustard seeds. Tho next 
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MUSTARD OIL. 

qaaliiy is termed “ fine,’’ it also presents a 
considerable number of black specks, but 
fewer than in the former case* The third 
quality is called “ superfine,” it is spotted 
to a much less extent, altbough minute 
ppecks are stiU visible. The fourth, or best 
quality, is the “ double-superfine,” in this the 
eye can scai^cely detect husk at all, although 
with the microscope, a little may still be 
discovered. These several qualities are vend¬ 
ed to the public by a wholesale and retail 
establishment in tiie city of London at the 
following rates : “seconds,” fine,” 

8(2.; “superfine,” IL/. ; “ double superfine,” 
I 5 . 2(2., per lb. Tbo qualities of samples 
varied much—from “second” to‘-doublc- 
fiuperfine.” The price also varied greatly— 
from I 5 . to 2.S-. tbo pound, the ordinary 
charge made benug Is. and l.s*. the 

pound.— JJassall^ Food and its ddulteraiiouj 
p. 123. See Sinapis. 

MUSTARD SLED, Black. 


Khardal, 

Ar. 

Sawi; Sasavi, 

Malay- 

Kung-nyep, 

Buiim. 

Sirshaff, 

Pers. 

Kadi-tsai, 

Chin. 

Tukhm-i-Sepidan, „ 

Mosterd, 

Dut. 

Mostarda, 

Pout. 

Moutarde, 

Fh. 

Gortscliiza, 

Rus. 

Mustert, 

Oer 

yirsun, Kajika, 

Sans. 

Senf, 

Guz. 

Gan-aba, 
Mostaza, 

filNUH. 

Kali Rai, 

Sp. 

Sarson ; Kal, 

Hind. 

Kaduglip, 

Tam. 

Mostardai; Sonapa, It. 
Sinapis nigra, I.(AT. 

Avalp, 

Tel. 


The black mustard is indigenous in al¬ 
most every part of Europe and S. Asia; 
its seeds are small and roundish ; externally 
they are beautifully veined, and of a reddish 
or blackish brown colour, tliough sometimes 
whitish. Internally they are yellow. They 
are inodorous, but have an acrid olepfginous 
taste.— Pereira. 

MUSTARD SEED, White. 

Feh-kai Onm. Sinapis alba, Lat. 

Hu-kai, „ l^udoocoo, Tam. 

IBftfed Rai, Guz. Hind. 

The white and black species of mustard 
, differ only ki the color ami size of tlie seeds, 
the white mustard is yellowish, and much 
larger than the black seed. The properties 
of the white are less energetic than those 
of the black. In other respects they altoge¬ 
ther agree: the white and black species of 
Sinapis of LinnsBus, are the S* nigra and S. 
alba. The i/airv of Hippocrates and Sinapis 
of the Romans. White mustard, sown round 
vegetables, as the cabbage, prevents the 
inroads of caterpillars.— O'Shaughne^sy, 
MUSTARD OIL. 

Bai-ka-tel, Hind. | Kadughu yennai, Tam. 


MUSTELID.dG. 

Mustard oil is expressed in various parts 
of India from the seeds of different species of 
sinapis, especially from the black mustard 
seed. S. glauca, S. bichotoma, and S. juiicea, 
are also extensively cultivated in the east for 
their oil, and S. alba, S. arvensis, S. nigra are 
atso grown. The oil, as prepared from the 
seeds of different species of sinapis, is 
used ill the northern parts of Hindustan, and 
in many parts of Malabar, for culinary pur¬ 
poses, in the same way as butter and ghee is 
on the Coromandel Coast. Mustard oil has 
of late been exported from Bombay to Eng¬ 
land and France, Five or six species of 
sinapis are cultivated in all parts of •India, 
for the sake of tlm valuable oil they yield : 
those most frequently seen are S, glauca, 
S. toria and S. racemoaa. The seeds of tbo 
“ Sinapis alba” yield by expression 36 per 
cent, of a bright yellow,pleasant tast ed, edible 
oil, having a strong smell, and slight taste 
of mustard. The seeds of Sinapis nigra,” 
yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all res¬ 
pects similar to the above. The average 
price of mustard seed in eighteen large sta¬ 
tions, in all parts of the Madras Presidency, 
for the quarter ending 31st October 1854, 
wasRs. 1-2-8 perraaund of 251bs., the maxi¬ 
mum being Rs. 1-11-6 at Cannanare, and 
the minimum As. 10-5 at Nagpore. In 
Vizagapatam it costs Rs. 208 per sicca 
garco. Tho oil is not exported from Madras, 
but tho seeds have been shipped as follows : 


1847- 48...Cwt. 5,828 

1848- 49... „ 6,767 

1849- 50... „ 9,435 


18*50-51.. 

1851- 52.. 

1852- c53.. 


Cwt, 


, 9,909 
3,636 
16,075 


8awi minak, 
SamwI minak, 
l&mmhapfi.tailaiu, 


Halay. 

Sans. 


Kadughu yennai, 
Avalu nunay; 
Suraava nunay, 


T*l. 


It is used in most parts of India in cook¬ 
ery, and is considered superior to all other 
oils for anointing the body, which it is sup¬ 
posed to invigorate. In medicine, it is some-i 
times given internally, but is more frequent- 
ly applied as a rubefacient.— Ainslie Materia 
indica, Faulkner Commercial J)ictionaryjMad¬ 
ras Exhiltwn Juries Reports. 

MUSTARU-TREE. The plant referred 
to by this name in Scripture is, according 
to Dr. Royle, the Salvadora persica, a native 
of the East Indies. 

MUSTAHOO, Duk. Artemisia indica, 

WUld. 

MUST ABU, Tfih* Grangea Maderaspa- 
tana, PoiV. 

MUSTKDID-(E, a family of Mammals, be¬ 
longing to the tribe semi-plan tigrada, 
which may be thus shown : 

Tai¥iE. Sbmi-Plantigrada. Blyth, 

The badgers, weasels, and ottera. The 
Mustelidee of Blyth, 
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]\[USTELID^\ 

Fam, Melididoo, Badger like animals. 
Mydaus meliceps (F. Cuvier)^ the Stink¬ 
ard, or Teledn, of Java, 

Arc tony oollaris, Guv. Blyth. 

Mydaus, Gray ilurdw. | A. isonyx, Jlodg. 

^halu-Sur, IIlvd. | Bear-pig, Ilog-hadger. 

Nopal, Sikkim, E. Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, 
Arakan. 

Arctonyx taxoides of Sylhet, Assam. 

Mellivora Iridiea, Jerclon. 

Uraitaxas inauritu3,7/o(7^. I Ratolus Indicus, Schin. 

j M. rate I, Blyth. 

Biju, Hind. I Tava karadi, Tam. 

JJiyu-khawar, Tel. | HliMjru bhal, Beng. 

Indian badger. All India. 

Meles albo^gularis, Blyth^ of Tibet. 

Taxidea leucnra, Blyth. TuniTphii of Tibet. 
Heliotis nipaleiisis, Jerdon. 

Gulo, Hody. Blyth. j Oker, Nep. 

Nepal Wolverine, Nepal. 

llelictis moschata, Gray^ the Helictis of 
China. 

Heliotis oriental is, Miilayana. 

Fum. Musetlida3, Weasels, and Martens. 
Martos flavigala, Jerdon. 

Mastela, Bodcl. Blyth. Galidictis chrysogastor, 
M. Hardwickii, Horsf .Jardine. 

Mal-Sampra, Nepaul. Maries Gwatkinsii, „ 

Tuturala, Ivamaon. Aniar, Bhot. 

Jiuniah, Bhot. Sakku, Lbpch. 

Kusiali, SiRMooa. Indiau Marteu, Eno 

India, Malayana. 

Marfces toufoeiis, Hodgson. Tibet, Eadak 
at 11,000 feet. Afghanistan, Peshawar, qu.p 
M. abietum of Europe, 

Martes inelanopus, the Japanese Sable. 
Japan. 

Martos abietum, Enrope. 

M. flavigula, lIodg.iOUj the Wbite-obeeked 
Weasel. India. 

Mustela 2iibellina, Blyth. Tibet Sable mar- 
ten, Enq. 

Mustela sub-hemachalaua, Hodg. Blyth. 

M. humerajis, Blyth. I Saiig-king, Lepch. 

Ziraiong, Bhot. ) Kxau, Kashm. 

Himalaya weasel of Himalaya, Nepal, 
Cashmere, 

Mustela erminra. The stoat j the ermine, 
W. Himalaya, Nepal. 

Mustela kathiah, Hodg. Blyih, 

|f. auriventer, Hody. | Kathia nyal, Ne?. 

Yellow-bellied weasel of Nepal, Himala¬ 
ya, Botan. 


MUSTIKA. 

Mustela strigidorsa, Horsf. Hodg. Str:^ 
weasel of Sikkim. 

Mustela Horsfieldii, Gray. Botan. 

Mustela temon, Hodg. Tibet* 

Mustela canigula,-? • 

^lustela nuclipos, F. Cuv. Java, Malayana, 
]\tustela sarmatica, Balias. N. and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Mustela sibii'ica, Pallas. China, is M, 
Hodgsoni of Gray. 

Mustela larvata. Putovius Tibetanus, Hodg* 
son of Tibet. 

Sah-Farn. Ijutrina), Otters. 

Lntra nair, F. Guo. 

\j. Chinenais, (ira^. L. taiayeusis, Hody 

L. ludica, „ 

Rani kuta, Hind. [Jd ; Hud, H inu, 

Nir uai, Can. Udui, Udbillu, »* 

Jal-manjer, Mahii. ludian oitor, Eno, 

Ceylon, India, Burrnah, Malayana. 

Lutra vulgaris, Frxlehen Blyth. 

L. monticola, Hod(j ? ] The Hill Otter, 
luuer Himalaya, 

Eutra auro-brunnea, Hodg. Himalayas, 
Neilgberries ? Ceylon mountains ? 

Lutra monticola, Hodg. Syn, of 4* vulgaris, 
L. vulgaris apud Jerd. of Himalaya. 

Eutra Earang, Raffles. Barangia varang, 
Gray. Malayan peninsula. 

Eutra kutab. Gray, Hugel. Kashrnir. 
Eutra lef)touyx, Horsf. Blyth. Clawlesa 
Otter. 

Aonyx Horsfieldii, Oray. Anoyx Sikimonsis, Hodg, 
Ti. iiiiligitata, Hodg. 

Ghusam, Buor. Sari am, Lr.P. 

The Barangia genus of Mammals, belongs 
to the order Mustelidep tribe semi-planti- 
grada. 

MUSTER, Angco-Indian, a pattern, from 
Portuguese raostro. 

MUSTERT, Gkii. Mustard Seed. 
MUSTI-GHEN^A also Musadi, Tkl. 
Nux vomica, Strychnos nux vomica, Linn. 

MUSTIKA, amongst the Malays of Java, 
meaus an amulet, which is always some 
very scarce substance and being worn 
about the person they suppose to act as a 
talisman, and ward off evil. The Mustika 
Kerbo or Buffalo amulet is quite white, and 
round like marble, nearly an inch in dia¬ 
meter, fvnd semi-transparent; ibis staled to 
be found at Panggul. The Mustika Warin- 
giii a calcareous concretion is found at Ngadi 
Rejo. Jt is quite black and a little smaller 
than the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is tbo 




MUTAWALT. 

natnc of tlio Ficus Benjamina free, wbicli 
always adorns f-ho open plain in front of 
the houses of Ja vanese chiefs. Amulets, are, 
however, worn by almost all eastern nations. 
They are especially prized by raahomodaiis, 
of whom both young and old wear them. 
They are usually put on the young to ward off 
disease and to guard from the evil eye, and 
consist of figures with numbers on pieces of 
paper, or Arabic words, often extracts from 
the K(n’an, engraved on pot stone or silver 
or gold and worn from the nock. They are 
also put over the door porch or on the house 
wall .—Jonrudl of the. Indian Arehipelacjo^ 
No. vi.—xii. JiiH.e—'December 1853, j). 274. 
Sec Cliarm *, Nadoli. 

MUSTUNG luis a healthy climate and 
fertile s<n'l. ft contains no Afglians, the 
fixed inhabitants arc T^elivvar, mixed with the 
Raisani, Sherwaui, Mahomed Shahi, Bangul- 
zye, Lari, and Sirpherra tribes of Brahni. 
The Bangul-zye exclusively occupy Ts- 
prinji, but reside also at Shall and Mustung 
and i»i winter repair to Talli nearLehri, 

MUSUMBAR, Duk. Aloes. 

MUSUR. Hind. Sans. Ervum lens. 
See Dholl. 

MUT, Hind. Carex indica. It is used to 
form those parts of the snow shoes in Pangi 
and Lahaul which are most liable to be torn 
—it grows at a greati altitude. Eriophornm 
comosum or babur, is much used in the outer 
Himalaya for making rope .—Fowplly Hand- 
hook, vol. i. p. 521. 

MUTA, Mahornedans of the sbiah sect 
are allowed to marry by the !Muta form. 
This may be for a mutually recognized tem¬ 
porary period, or apermauent marriage with 
a person of inferior rank in life. 

MUTA KURMUL, Duk. Dillenia speci- 
osa. 

MUTTALKAM. Maukal. The headman 
of the^Chagon, low caste.-- Wilson. 

^lUTALPATTA, is the office of the 
Chagdn headman. 

MUTA^ll, MAr.KAii, Eleusine coracana, 
GcerL See Natchenny. 

MUT ARE A. Alt. A tax on trades. 

MUTASA. Hind. Sugared cakes, qu ? 
Batasa. 

MUTASADDI. Puks. Hind. A writer, 
a clerk. 

MUTATI WANLOO, Tel. the Reddi of | 
the Tamil and Telugu races and the potail of | 
iho mahrutta ; the head of tho village au¬ 
thorities. See Bara Baluti. 

MUTAUMY, ^Ialkal. Eleusino coracana. 

MUTAWATj!, Ar. Tlio trustee of any re¬ 
ligious bnildirig, a trustee of a mosque. 

mutawali, an inconsiderable tribe oc-1 
cupying the plain of the Boccah in Lebanon, I 


MUTHURA. 

between tho Li ban us and Anti LIbanus. 
the sides of the Anti-Libanua and tlio lower 
part of the southern Libanus, extending to 
the north-east of Sur or Tyre; but at 
present, they form only an inconsiderable 
portion of tho population of this part of 
Syria. See Lebanon. 

MUTCHE, Tam. Lablab vulc:aris. SavL 

MUTOHl KA UNDA, Duk. Fish roo 
properly Mat’shi-ka-unda. 

MU'lER, Hind. Carex Indica. See Mut. 

MUTE SWANS. See Crane. 

MUTHERA, Malkal. Dolichos uniflorua. 
Lam. 

MUTHERI, Tam. of Ceylon, satinwood, 
by the Portuguese called Biiratu, A 
handsome and valuable wood, tho most 
durable of any in Ceylon for general 
uses, provided it be seasoned in <’ho shade , 
it mav he converted into handsome furniture 
&c. In consequence of its weight all trees 
are cut in lengths of from ten to twelve feet, 
for the purpose of getting it floated down 
tho rivers from tlio forests, which is done in 
canoes. It may bo obtained from twenty- 
five to forty feet long, and the largest dia¬ 
meter thirty-six to forty inches.— Ndye, 
Ceffon. 

MUTHERI KOTTA YBNNAI, Tam. oil 
of nut of Anacardium occidentale. 

MUT HI, Hind, a handful, the right 
gi'anted to religieuses to take a handful at 
liarrost. 

MUTHILA, tho mo.lern Tirhut. The 
country north of the Ganges, between the 
Gandak and Kosi rivers, coraprebending the 
modern provinces of Puraniya and Tirhut. 
The remains of the capital founded by 
Jaiiaka ami thence termed Janakspur, the 
Janickpur of the maps are still to be seen, 
according to Buchanan, on the northern 
frontier.— Hind. Th. vol. i. p. 298. 

MUTHOO COOPOO. Tam. An article 
of jewellery. 

I MUTHRAN. Hind. Cyperus longns, C. 

I rotund us, A;e. 

MUTITRAS, a Bactrian word signifying 
the sun. See Mat’hra, IMithrasun. 

MUT HUN. See India. 

MU'L’aUNKA PILLOO, Tam. Grass Corn, 
.a gra.ss, which grows wild, but was first culti¬ 
vated in Chittoor by Miss Pereira. It pro- 
[ duces abundantiv, and tho grain is cooked 
I in the same way as paddy and raggy.— U. E. 
J. R. 

MUTHURA, Benq. Callicarpa incana. 

MUTHURA, Muttra or Mathura, a holy 
city of India, one of the most ancient places 
in Hindusthaii. It is famous in the history of 
Krishna, as tho stronghold of hi.s enemy 
raja Kansa •, and it is noticed by Avriau, 
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MUTHUHA. 

on the auUioiity of Megasihenes as the 
capital of the Suraseni. Surasena was the 
grand father of Krishna, and from him 
Krishna and his descendants, who held 
Mathura after the death of Kansa, were called 
the Surasena. According to Arrian, the 
Suraseni possessed two great cities, Metho- 
ras and Klisoboras, and the navigable river 
Jobares flowed through their territories. 
Pliny names the river Jomanes, that is, the 
^umua, and ssys that it passed between the 
towns of Methura and Clisobora. Ptolemy 
jnentions only Mathura, under the form of 
Modura, MoSoupa, to vvllich lie .adds iiruvdecavt 
that is “the city of the gods,” or lioly city. 
In the seventh century tlic laruous city of 
Mathura was the capital of a large kingdom, 
which is said to have been 5,000 li, or 833 
miles, in circuit. If this estimate be cor¬ 
rect, the province must have included not 
only the whole of the country lying between 
the districts of Bairat and Atrauji, but a still 
larger tract beyond Agra, as far as Korwar 
and Seopuri on the south, and the Sindh 
river on the east. AVitliin these limits the 
circuit of the province is 650 miles measured 
direct, or upwards of 750 miles by road dis¬ 
tance. It includes the present district of 
Mathura, with the small states of Bharatpur, 
Khiraoli and Uholpur, and the northern half 
of the Gwalior territory. To the east it 
would have been bounded by the kingdom 
of Jijhaoti, and on the south by Malwa, both 
of which are described by Hvven Thsang as 
separate kingdoms. The city is surrounded 
by numbers of high mounds; several of 
which are no doubt old brick kiln.s; but 
many of them are the remains of extensive 
buildings, which liaving been dug over for 
ages in search of bricks, ai’e now mere heaps 
of brick-dust and broken brick. Taking 
Muttra as a centre the circle described by a 
radius of eighty-four miles would give the 
extent of ancient Vrij, the seat of all that 
was refined in hiridooisin and the language 
of which, Vrij-boli, was the purest and the 
most melodious dialect of India. In all 
Vrij, the most classic spot is Briudabun. As 
the birth place of Krishna, Muttra is as 
sacred to the Vishnuvites as Bethlehem is 
to the Christians. A Dwaita prince had 
overthrown the Sena dynasty and re¬ 
established the aboriginal domination at 
Muttra. But Krishna was born in August, 
during the height of the rains. The most 
sacred spot in all Muttra is the Bisram- 
ghaufc, where Krishna and Buldeo rested 
from their labours of slaying Kansa, and 
dragging his corpse to tfie river side. In 
Hweii Thsaug's time there were only five 
brahminical temples in Muttra—in the 
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MUTHYAN-JO-ZOR. 

middle of the nineteenth century, there 
was only one Jain temple in Brin- 
dabun. Fa Idi^n and his companions halted 
at Muttra foi^ whole month during which 
time the clergy held a great assembly and 
discoursed upon the law. After the meet¬ 
ing they proceeded to the stupa of Sari- 
putra, to which they made an offering of 
all sorts of perfumes, and before which they 
kept lanip.s buiiiing the whole niglit. In 
Hwon Thnang’s time the number of towers 
and monasteries was the same, hut that of 
the moiik.s had been reduced to 2,000. The 
king and his ministers were all zealous bud- 
dhiets. In the Bisramghaut is annually held 
a greatbathing mola, orassemhly, called Juin- 
na-ka-Boorkee, on wliich occasion r,he gather¬ 
ing of men from Bel>ar,Biindelcund and other 
remote parts of India exceeds more than a 
hundred thousand. To the Ciiowbay race, the 
occasion proves u, great harvest of gain. The 
pittances offere<i to the images of Krishna 
and Buldeo at the ghaut sometimes araouLt 
to thirty or forty thousand rupees. The 
Greeks saw the Hindoos worship Bacchus in 
ancient Methora. This may possibly refer 
to, ‘the curious Greek-clad statue,’ which, 
with his portly cariiass, drunken lassitude, 
and vine-wreaihod forehead, is considered 
by the antiquarians to lie t!ie ‘ well-kiiowri 
figure of the wine-bibbing Silenus.’ The 
statue was discovered along with a Bacchic 
aliar in 1830. It does not appear probable 
to have been worshipped by the buddhist or 
hindoo of olden time, and the way in which 
the question of irs jiresence can most reason¬ 
ably be solved, is to assume the residence of 
a body of Bactiian Greek sculptors who 
found employment for their services amongst 
the tolerant buddllists of the great (nty of 
Muttra, about the beginning of the chrLstian 
era. Long has any buddhist or Greek god 
ceased to be worshipyied in i\ruttra. Tlie 
most favourite local deity now is Krishna, 
wlio is adored in nearly all the temples, 
abounding in the town wliieh owns his ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction. Contiguous to Muttra 
are those great sandstone quarries which for 
ages have furnished materials to the archi¬ 
tects of Upper India for building the houses, 
shops, temples, and ghauts of its principle 
cities. In Muttra, the ghauts are light and 
graceful, in Benares, they are severe and 
simple. Buddhism in one shape or another, 
seems to have always existed ia Muttra 
maintaining its ground under the modified 
form of Jainism, after the votaries of Sakya 
Mnni had lost their footing.— Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 373, 374, 
2V. of Hind. vol. ii. p. 22-44. See Vrij. 
MIITHYAN-JO-ZOR, a popular exer- 



MUTINY. 

pe ill Sindh, of placing the fists bn the 
^ound, and raising np a boy or a man who 
ahands upon them. Cham bo Wathan, another 
feat, consists of interlacing the fingers and 
trying to disengage them from the grasp of 
the adversary. Pera to Uthan, squatting on 
the hamsj lifting one leg off the ground^ 
and then slowly rising‘up by means of the 
other^ no easy task. Kakk Khanan^ here the 
gymnast^ in the squatting position with both 
arms behind the back, picks up with the 
lips, a bit of stmw placed on the ground 
before him — Burton's Slfidh^ p. 1^90. ! 

MUTIALAMMA. One of the non-hindu 
goddesses of the peninsula of India. See Hindu. 

MUTl-KOTTE-YENNAI. Tam. Oil of 

Strychnos mix vomica? 

MUTILLA ANTIGUENSI8. Linn. Mut- 
ilia occidental is, Beer botie, is a most beauti¬ 
ful scarlet velvet colored insect, about the 
size of a large pea, commonly found in rainy 
weather, throughout British India. These 
insects are officinal, and arc kept by the 
druggists. The native doctors use them 
against snake-bites, and in colic of horses»— 
Uonvjherger^ p. 514. 

MUTILLIDili, a genus of insects of the 
order Hymenoptera, comprising two genera 
Mutilla, and Tipbia. 

MUTINY, has occurred amongst the 
British Indian Army on several occasions. 
In June 17(34, the sepoys in the service of 
the E. 1. Company mutinit‘(l foi‘ an increase 
of pay and bhatta, but Major Mimro quelled 
the mutiny by blo’ving many away from guns. 
In January 1766,-the double bhatta Was abol¬ 
ished. It laid been granted 1o the E. I. Com¬ 
pany's Army by Mir JafTir in gratitude for 
their services. But on its abolition both 
officers and men mutinied, and it was only 
put down in fifteen days by tlie severe niea- 
Bures Mhieh Clive adopted. In 1795, the 
Bengal officers broke out into open rebel¬ 
lion. Its eaji.se was Lord Cornwallis* aboli¬ 
tion of all offices of gain in the military 
branch of the service. The revolt was set¬ 
tled by the concession which Sir John Shore 
made to them. Disaffection sprung up 
amongst the European ofl&cers of the Madras 
Army, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, with whom a few regiments of sepoys 
sympathized, but it was qoickly subdued. 
About the year 1824 at Barrackpore dis¬ 
affection Was again manifested. In 1857 the 
greater part of the army of Bengal and 
several Regiments of the Bombay Army re¬ 
volted. The first signs occurred near Cal¬ 
cutta but the revolt continued by -the out¬ 
break of the native cavalry at Meerut, on 
the 10th May 1857, and before the end of 


MUTTALLA. 

J 857 nearly all the Bengal Army, with 
ral regiments were swept away; bu.t before 
this could be done, many of the predatory 
tribes and numbers of the civil population 
engaged in the rising, and a rebellion 
nearly all Upper India was the result. The 
Sikhs of the Punjab greatly aided in re-sub¬ 
duing the populations. Disaffection occur¬ 
red amongst the European soldiers of the 
E. I. Company’s Army, on the 2nd May 
1859 which resulted in about 10,000 soldi¬ 
ers taking their discharge. 

MUTKAR, Hind. Leptopus cordifolins. 

MUTKEB. or matki, Hind. A small 
eartlien pot or jar. 

MUTKEE-PULLY, Beng. Hind. Cya- 
mopsis psoraloidcs. 

MUTKEE SITAII, a mohiirrum faqneer. 

MUTLOOB, Ar. The object or thing 
wished. 

MUTKEKE PHALLI. Hind. Dolichos 
fabieforrnis, small sabre bean. This is grown 
the same as the larger sort.— Riddell. 

MUTOO. Sing. Pearls. 

MUTOPOLAGHUM, Tel. Pavonia odo- 
rata, 

MUTRA* Hind. Snnsevicra zeylanica. 

MliTRAJ, a 'i’iling race, subdivided into 
Bhooi and Mutraj j the Bliui of Tilingana is 
merely classed as a Tiling siidra, who occu¬ 
pies himself as a palaiK|uin bearer. But 
where settled, away from his fields and 
agricultural pursuits, the Blmi is engaged in 
catching fish by the net. The Mutraj-Vadu, 
or in the plural, MutrUj-wanloo, are a 
TelugU sndra race in Bellary, where, as with 
the Oor-bhui-wanlOo, they are employed as 
village-watchmen. TliesC two sudi'a races 
rarely enter the regular native Army which 
the British have raised in India, but take 
employ as mercenary soldiers under native 
chief’s. 

MUTTI, TaM. CaCdium edulc. 

MliT'n, Guz. Pearl. 

MlJTTl-PAL. The resin of the Ailanthus 
mulabaricus ti'ee. ^ieo Resins, Mutty-pal. 

MUTTI KA tel, Dlk. Hind. Petro- 
leum : properly Matti ka tel. 

MUTTIRACHA-VADU, Tra, A audra 
caste of the Tiling people. See Mutraj. 

MUTRAN, Hind. Cyperus jtincifolilis. 

MUTRICUNJAYVI, Tam. Asarabacca. 
Asnram europoCum, Linn, 

MUTRA. occupants of the Mekhongriver. 

MUTRULLA, Sans. Cucumis sativus, 
Linn, 

MUTT. See Itelat. 

MUTTAK. See India. 

MUTTALLA, Tam. A Travancore wood, of 
a brown color, used for light work. Col, frith. 
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MUYTAKU PONNA. 

MUTTAVA or Cbiribcnda, Tel. Sida 
cordifolia, L. 

MUTTAVA PULAGAM CHETTU, Tel, 
Sida acuta, Burm. Pavonia odorata, Willd. 
R- iii. 214. IF. ^ A. 196, also Boxh. S. cunei- 
folia, the Reidleia truncata of D. C. 
MUTTERHARZ, Oku. Oalbaunni, 
MUTTARI, Mal. PeucilJaria spica^a. 
MUTTI, Can. 'J’erininalia coriacoa,lF. c5'A. 
MIi rTI AH See Inscriptions. 

IVIUTTU, Hind. Rhamnus vii-ofatns. 


MUTT UK, a 1) ranch of the S’nj]fpho 
group. The principal tribes on the fronrier | cessivo . governments, 
of Upper Assam are theMutfiik, the Kliarnli, I 4,000 litThting men, 


MUZH^BI. * 

ya ‘‘to sbut,*^ Las reference, but it 
means “trifoliate.** 

MUYNA also MAINPHUL, Hind. Van- 
gueria spinosa ? also Morinda spinosa. 

MUZARf,a wild predatory tribe ofBaluch, 
on the western bank of the Indus near 
Shikarpore who submitfed to Sir A. Barnes 
at Kljyrpore. They rode mares in their chu- 
paos or forays. The Mnzaree, formerly 
dwelt in tlie hills, but migrated to the 
plains wlioro they have since remained, 
and have been a thorn in the side of suc- 
They can muster 
and more than a 


and the Singplio. The Bur Scrmpatti or chief; hundred horsemen. Their head-quarters 
of the Muttuiv branch of the Singpho eniei'- | are now at Rojba below Mithunkote, and 
ed into an eng;igemeufc in Maj' 1826, where- j near tlic confines of Sind. When Mitliuu- 
by he acknowledged the supremaej^ of the | kote was conquered by the Sikhs, they har- 
Briti.sh, and bound himself to supply 300 ; assed the new-comers and laid waste the 
soldiers in time of war. Tlie management of ! acquisition. The vicinky of Mithunkote still 
the country wa,sleft in liis own hands, except ! bears traces of desolation. A strong Sikh 
as regards capital offences. In Jarniary 1 865 ! force moved ag.ainst them, and thus the 
the obligation to sup[)ly troops was (tommut- j lower extremity oi the Dcrajat, down to 
ed to a, Jiioney pa^onenc of Rs. 1,800 a year, j Shawnllee, wa-s then added to th(3 Sikh do- 
In 1826, similar agroerrjcnfs were made with ' mions, and at annexation became included in 
the Khafuteo chief of Suddeya, but in 1869 | British territory. Maharajali Runjeet Sing 


they attacked the 
many per.sona 


town of Suddeya, 
also Colonel White, 


Political Agent, was slain. Agreements i and aid 

were also made in May 1866 with the Sing- ' ’ ’ 

plio. Tlieso tribes wtu’o implicated in the 
Kliampfee rising in 1869, but they were al¬ 
lowed to .surrender under conditions. Many 
of the Singpho clans have ])eco)ne (*xtinct 
and the main body have left Asam for Hoo- 
koiig in upper BoI'rnah .—s Treaties^ 

Ac., p. 127. See India. Siiiupho. 

MiriTUMAHl See Hindno. 

MUTTY PAL, the resinoid exudation of 
Ailanthus^i malabai'icus T). C., is a jx cidiar 


and i subsequently received the !Muzarce chief at 
the j Lahore. The Muzaree are not disloyal sub¬ 


in keeping the Murree in 
whom they are bitterly op- 


substance, first mentioned by Buchanan, 


who observed it in the Anima lay forests but i Sans. d'liii.. Ijoadstone. 


heck, against 
posed. But they are unfortunately addicted 
to cattle-lifting. In tact they carried on more 
or loss an oiganizod system of theft, not 
only in Briiish territory on both sides the In¬ 
dus, but also in Bahawulpoor territory. To 
prevent this, the formation of river police 
was coninienced, and their depredations 
diminished. Sec Khyber. 

MUZAIi-OOL-HAliAM, Ar. The holy 
monument neju* Mecca. 

MUZFiiE also Meknates also Kauntum, 


found also in Cochin and Travanctae, and i.s 
said to be used as incen.se. ill. A'. J. R. 

MUTUR, Bkng. Common pea, Pisuin 
sativum. • 

MUTYA, Hind. Jasminum sarnbac. 

MUVI, or Mnvvi, Alphonsca lutea, 

JJooJi. & Til .—Uvuria lutea, R. iii. 160. 

MUWALLAD, Ar. Country burn ; seti 
Moulud. 

MU YAU, Burm, Ilordeum distichon, 
also Hordeum hexasticlion, Llnu. lluxb, 

MUYCHA, Beng. Olax pha3n’carpa. 

MUYETTI COTTAY YENNAl, Tam. 
See Oil. 

MUYYAKU PONNA, Tgl. Psoudartlmia 
viscida, W. ^ A. Hedysarurn vis. R. iii. 356, 
also Srnithia sensitiva, Ait R. iii, 342. Br. 
makes it an Acacia, to which the name miiy- 


IMIIZIIAB, Ar. A i-eligious sectarian be- 
lief, in distinction from JJeen, which means 
a faith. Ciirisfian Deen would be Cliris- 
tian faith. Jh-otestant AJazhab^ t)jc protes- 
tant form of the Christian faitlj, 

I 

j AIUZHABI, the Rnngretha Sikh.s are 
j .sometimes styled Ainzliabi, or of tlm reli- 
j gion. The name may also be applied from 
I the circumstance that the converts from 
j Islam ai’c so called, and that many sweepers 
I throughout India liave become mahomedans. 
Chooras, a man of the sweeper caste, 
brought away the remains of Tegh Bahadur 
from Delhi. Many of that despised, though 
iKjt oppressed, race have adopted the Sikh 
faith in the Punjab, and tlcy are commonly 
known as Rungrefc’ha Sikhs. The sheeah 
mahomedans are also called Aluzhabi, 
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MYlJRA. 

MtJZTRTS. Craii^ftTioro, on Malabar 
coast, in hit. JO'^ 12’ N., is built ou the 
OrangMijore or Aycotfa river. Cranganore 
seemM to have been one ot the most ancient 
capitals of Malabar, and in some of the anci¬ 
ent copper deeds appears to be called Muyiri- 
Kodu, which a writer in the Madras Journal 
indicates as perhaps identifying it with the 
classical Muziris ?— Cnnnivrihani’s Ilistory of 
the SikUs^ pp. 70-75. Horshitrgh; Yule 
Culluufy ii. p. 373. 

MLiZRE. PSHTU. See Mazri. 
MDZUFFWRABA D. See Kathyawar. 
MCJZUMUDU, the capital of Johanna 
one of the Comoro islands. 

MYA, a genus of Molluscs. 

MYiEBAl, Burm. Arachis bypoo-ca. 

MYJE PEW, Binm. Chalk. 

MYACID-^. A family of Afolluscs, as 
under;— 

Mya. Gaper, rec. lO sp. also fossil. 
(lorhula..SyH.Erodona,Agina, rec. 50 sj), Joss.OOfip. 
Sub-Oenera. Potamomya, roc. 

Sphenia, r<?c. also fossil. 

Ncoera. ^yn. Cuspiduria, rec. 20 sp. fo.^sil, r» gp. 
Thetis, /b'l/a. l^orouiya, Erobla, lnocera»mis, Cor- 
hula, rec. 5 sp foi^sil, 7 sp. 
Pauopa^a. Syn. PPachymya, rec. 6 sp. fo.'isil, 

1 to sp. 

Saxioava. Syn. Byssornya, Rhomboides. Hiatella, 
Byapholius, rec. also fo.s.sil. 
Glycimeris. Syn. Cyrtodaria, rec. also fossil. 
Mytilus. Sea-mussel, rec. 50 sp. fuss. 80 sp. 

? MyaliiJU, fossil, 6 sp. 

Modiola. Horso-mnssel, rec. bO sp. fossil, 1,^0 sp. 
^nh’gc'ncm. Lithodornus, rec. 12 sp. fo.ssil, 10 sp. 
CrenoHa, roc. aud fossil. 

JModiolarca, rcc. 

? Mytilirnoria, rec. 

]Vlodiol()psis (mytiloido.s), fossil. 

? OrthonotUH (plu)ladis), fo.ssil. 

llroi.ssona. 8y/t. Mytilomya, Coiigoria, Tichogonia 

fossil, 10 sp. 

MYlJRA. Hwen Thsang describes the 
town of Mo-yu-lo, or Mayura, us situated 
on the north-west frontier of Abidawar, 
and on the eastern bank of the Ganges. 
The vicinity of Gauga-dwara, or the Ganges 
gate, whicii was the old name of Hari- 
dwar or Gate of Hari, shows that Mayura 
must bo the present ruined site of Maya- 
pura, at the head of the Ganges canal. 
But both of these places are now on the 
western batik of the Ganges, instead of on 
the eastern bank, as stated by Hwen Thsilng. 
The name of Haridwara, or ‘‘ Vishjui’s Gate,” 
would appear to be comparatively rnodevn, 
as both Abu Rihan and Hashid-ud-din men¬ 
tion only Ganga-dwara. Kalidas, also, in his 
Meghaduta, says nothing of Haridwara, al¬ 
though he mentions Kankhal; but as bis 
contemporary Amarasiuha gives Visbnupadi 
aa one of the synonyms of the Ganges, it is 


MYCTERIA AUSTRALIS. 

certain that the legend of its rise from Vish¬ 
nu’s foot is as old as the fifth century — 
Cuu'idrtgham's Ancient Geography of Indla^ 
pp. 351-353. See Gauges; Gangotri. 

MY AS HORMUS. Gibbon says every 
year about the summer solstice, a fleet of 
120 ves.sels sailed from Myas Horrnus, a 
port of Egypt ou the Red Sea. The coast 
of Malabar, or the Island of Ceylon, was 
the usual limit of their navigation, and 
it was in those markets that the mer¬ 
chants from the more remote parts of Asia 
expected their arrival. Mr. Gubbins has 
pointed out thut in classical days the ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula was the entrepot 
of commerce between the east and the west. 

MYAT-YA, Burm. also Ta-yau. Grewia 
floribunda, Wall. 

MYAUK SOCK, Burm. Artocarpiis, spe¬ 
cies. 

MYAUN'-K’GO, Burm. ? In Amherst, 
white slshoo; used for rafters. Gat. Ex. 1851. 

MYAUP-LOAUT, Burm. ? In Amherst, a 
timber tree, a superior kind of Toon wood, 
supposed of the genus Oedrela.— Cat. Ear, 
1851. 

MYAVERAM, a town inTanjoro. 

MYAY, Burm. 

MYAY, Burm. Earth. 

MYA-YA, Buhm. Grewia raicrocos, Lhni. 
In Amherst a hard aud closo'-grained wood, 
used for rafters; it is strong and durable, 
and would answer for beams, &c., being 
exempt from the attacks of insects.— Cal. 
Cat. Ek. 1851. 

MYA YA GYEE, Bur.m. Grewia flori- 
bunda, Wtdl. 

MYA-YA-NGAI, Burm. ? A tree of Monl- 
mein, wood used for ordinary bouse building 
purpo.ses.— Cal. Cat. E.v. 18G2. 

MYAY-GYEE-HLOP-IIGYHSTG, Burm. 

Ear til quakes. 

MYAGRA, a genus of birds of the family 
Tchiireadic. The Tc-hitreudfe consists of 
6 get). ) 2 sp. viz., 3 Tchitrea ; 2 Phileutoma; 
1 Rhipidura; 4 Leucocerca; 1 Myagra; 
1 Crvptolophia. • 

M‘YA-KA-MAUN. Burm. ? A valuable 
strong, black, Tavoy wood; used for knife 
handles.— Wallich. 

MYAM-MA. Burm. The Barman race, 
this word is the source of the European 
name Burmah. 

MYAMA-GYI. See Burmah ; India. 
AlYANAS a resin said to be produced 
from the Calophyllum calaba* 

M’YAN-MA. See India. 

MYCOSHEMA. See Madjeoshema. 
MYCTERIA AUSTRALIS. Al-koku 
StNGii. called so, meaning man heron, from 
its great size. 



MYGA.LE FASCTATA. 
MYCTERUS LONGICARPUS, Ed¬ 
wards. A crustacean of theCape of Good Hope. 

MYB, Tam. Ink. 

MYEBT PYAT, Burm. Melastorna mala- 
bathricum, Jjhin. 

MYBK, PIN. Burm. Grasses. 

MYBLAT. See Shan. 

MYBNG-TA-BBP, Burm.? A sfronfr, 
bkiish-^rey Tavoy wood; adapted for han¬ 
dles.—^Br. Wallich. 

MYBN-MO, BaiiM. In Burmese cosmo- 
logy, tlie great mountain, Malia-Meru, sur¬ 
rounded by its seven concentric and gradu¬ 
ated ranges, in the centre of this Sakwala j 
or Mundane system, which again is encom- ! 
passed by a circular wall of rock called the 
Sakwalagala. One of the Burmese leasts, 
at the termination of their Wa or Lent, is 
called Tsee-mee-myen-mo, or Myen-mo lamp 
lights. The streets are illuminated and in 
them are exhibited high round structures, 
to represent Mount Mycn-mo covered with 
little figures of its spiritual inhabitants. 
This imaginary centi'al mountain is several 
millions of miles high, around which, accord¬ 
ing to the Burmese theory of the solar sys^ 
teni, arc firmly fixed four great islands, on 
the southern of which Asia and Europe are 
8ituated,t.he sun which lights them revolving 
round the central mountain, Myen-mo moun¬ 
tain forms the centre of the Sakwara or 
Sekhya system of cosmogony. One of the 
four great islands which surround it is 
Jarnbu-dipa, the world we live in.— Yule, 
p. 172. 

MYE-WOTE, Burm. A goat-sucker ? a 
snipe ? 

MYFOB-E. See Lidia 

MYGALE AVICULARIA, builds a 
strong white web and Mr. Bates found two 
finches involved in its, one dead, the other 
dying. Madame Merian, in a work on the 
insects of Surinam, published in 170^^, 
figured the Mygalo awicularia, in the act of 
devouring a humming bird. The accuracy 
of her statement has since been impugned 
by a correspondent of the Zoological Society 
of London.— Bates' Nat. on the Amazons, 
vol i p. 161. 

MYGALE FASCIATA, a Ceylon spider, 
the limbs of which, when expanded, have a 
diameter of 6 to 8 inche.s. By day, it re¬ 
mains concealed in its den, whence it issues 
at night to feed on larvm and worms, cock¬ 
roaches and their pupa, its food consisting 
>of soft insects and annelides. It makes its 
nest in walls, trees, or sheltered by stones. 
It is lined throughout with a tubular silk 
tapestry, so tine and closely woven as to be 
water-tight, and at its mouth is a little 
platform stayed by braces. In the rainy 


MYliABI^IS. 

season the platform is extended so as io 
form au awning. The Mygale fasciata is 
not only sluggish in its habits, but dis¬ 
gusting in its form and dimensions. Its 
colour is a gloomy biown, interrupted by 
irregular blotches and faint bands (whence 
its name) ; it is sparingly sprinkled with 
hairs, and its limbs, when expanded stretch 
over an area, of 0 to 8 inches in diameter. 
It is familiar to Europeans in Ceylon, who 
have given it the name, and ascribed to it 
the fabulous propensities of the tarantula. 
This hideous creature does not w^^ave a 
broad web or skin, a net like other spiders 
but nevertheless, it forms a comfortable 
mansion in the wall of a neglected building, 
the hollow of a tree, or under the eave of 
an overhanging stone.— TennenVs Slceiches 
of the Nat. Hist, of (JeiiUm p. 4-65 to 4-67. 

MYGALE MOSCHATA. See Sorecidao. 

MYHEE a pass in Arracan is in lat. 19® 
14’, long. 94, 30'. Myhee village is a police 
station. 

MYHERE. This state was originally a de¬ 
pendency of Re wall. On the occupation of 
Bundtilciind, thakoor Doorjun Sing was 
confirmed in his possession on his execufing 
a deed of allegiance. Tho area of Myhere 
is about 400 scpiare miles; the population 
70,000; and the revenue Rs. 74-,200 
MYHlliENAH. ^I’am. Mylelu, Malay. 
A Malabar and Canara wood of a greenish 
tiuge, and very close grained; it grows to 
about twelve or fifteen feet long, and two and 
a half feet in diameter. It produces a fruit 
like green pepper; its leaves resemble the 
nj.ango: tho wood is generally considered 
j strong and durable, and the native carpenters 
procure from its branches tjic small crooks 
for the knees and timbers of boats, &c., and 
tho largo limbs for the frames of native 
vessels. The tree is scarce in the north part 
of Malabar and Canara, and not known in 
Ceylon.— Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Ganara. 

MYHULA, Hind. Tulipa stcllata. 

MY hr, Burm. A large river*. 
MYJERTHEYU. A trilro of Somali. 

MYKKK, Pkrs. Caryophyllus aromati- 
cus, Tiinn. 

MYLABRIS, a genus of insects of the 
order Coleoptora, possessing pr*opertles iden¬ 
tical with those of the blistering beetle Cau- 
tharis vesicatoria. The ancients chiefly em¬ 
ployed two species of Mylabris, one of which, 
the M. cichorii, the telini of the hindoos, has 
been used for ages, and is so at present by 
the European and native physicians of India 
and China. The blistering flies of India are 
chiefly the Mylabris or* Meloe cichorii, the 
Cauthuris gigas, and the Cantharis violaoca. 
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' MYpABRIS. 

Tbit Meloe or Mylabris cichorii is common in 
tbo neighbourhood of Daoca> in the Hydrabad 
country, in Karnool, and numerous, other 
localities. The insecii is about an inch long, 
and one-third broad; the clytrte or wing 
coverts are marked with six cross stripes of 
deep blue and russet brown. The Buprestis 
of ancient writers is met with in the bazars 
under the name of the golden fly (sona- 
mukki.) The Cantharis vvolaoea is often 
mixed with specimens of Meloo in the bazfirs. 
The Telini fly, if procured before the mites 
have commenced its destruction, yields on an 
average, one-third more of c.'intharidin than 
the Spanish fly of the European shops. The 
blue fly is of uncei tnin strength ; the Bn- 
prcstis in all the specimens obtained, was 
quite inert. A species of Meloe called the 
M. triauthema, from its being usually found 
on the plant named Triantliema deoandra 
(biscop^a, Hind.) was described by Dr. Flem¬ 
ing. A tincture, acetous tincture, plaster, 
and ointment of the Meloe cichririi are des¬ 
cribed in the Bengal PhaJ’macopceia, Some 
prejudice exists against the article on «acooiint 
of its alleged excessive severity of action. 
This is solely owing to the presence of a 
greater quantity of cantharidin than that 
contained in the common fly. Diluting the 
tincture, and adding to the proportion of 
lard and wax in the plaster and ointment, 
perfectly assimilate the action of the indi^ 
gouous and the imported insects. At the 
Madrs-s Exhibition of 1855, specimens of the 
Indian blistering beetles, Mylabris pustnlata, 
and M. punctum were exhibited by Dr. Collas 
of Pondicherry, those were accompanied 
with a full and interesting report on their 
blistering properties printed in the “ Moni- 
teur Ofiioiar* of 2nd March 1855. M. pus- 
tulata, and M. punctum are found in large 
quantities at certain .seasons all over South¬ 
ern India. The oflicinal Blistering Fly has 
had a variety of names. It was called Meloe 
vesicatorius by Linnseus, Lytta vesieafroi’ia by 
Fabricius, and Cantharis vesicatoria by Geof¬ 
frey, and now by the Pharmacopoeias. The 
name applied by the Greeks to a 

species of Coleopterous in sect which possessed 
the properties of the officinal blistering beetle, 
but it was distinguished by yellow transverse 
bands. This is the characteristic of species 
of Mylabris, one of which, M. Fusseleni, 
occurs in the south of Europe, and another, 
M. oiohorii throughout the east. Iii India it 
is called teloe or telini, and telee mukhee, or 
thepilj Fly,from the oil-like exudation which 
the insects of this genus give out from the 
articulations of their legs when seized. An¬ 
other species, M. trianthemsk^is mentioned by 
Fleming, aud the ]^|8fc,gigas. Fab, is 


MYMENSING. 

found in India as well as in Senegal. One is 
mentioned by the Arabs under the name of 
zurareh. Mylabris cichorei and M. pustu- 
latus are used by the Chinese. About 180 
IbvS. forwarded in 1860 from Bombay by Dr. 
Birdwood to teat the market value in Eng¬ 
land, were sold at 5s. 8d. per lb.— Royle^ 
O'i^haughnemy^ p. 684; M. F, J, R. Oat. Ex. 
1802, Dt\ Hunter^ Tr. Beng. As. Soc, vol. v, 
p. 216. Sfiiith Mat. Med. of Ohina. 

MYLABRIS OICHOlill. 

Pan man, Chin. | Telini, Hind. 

Teli Makhi, Hind. | 

Of southern Europe, sonthern and eastern 
Asia, IS obtainable from June till December 
in the granite district of the Nizams terri- 
toiies and can be gathered for a rupee a 
pound. In China they are met with on 
species of Faba, Doliohos, Euonymus, Si lone 
and other plants. It is considered in China 
useful ill scrofula, renal ailments, syphilis 
and hydrophobia.— Smith Mat.Med. of China, 

MALABRIS SCHONHBRII. 

Ts-aa-man, Chin, 

Ocenrs in China and is found on the 
Zizyphus.— Smith. 

MYLE ELLAH, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of a light green colour, specific gravity 
0‘89(5. Used for building houses only.— 
Col. Frith. 

MYLl KONNI. Tam. Poinoiana puL 
cherrima. — TAnn. 

MYLTTTAjthe goddess of theBabylonians, 
at whoso tomplo every woman liad once 
in her life to sacrifice as the necessary preli* 
minary to marriage. See Ken. 

MYLITTA LAPIDESCENS. 

Liii-bwan, Chin. | Fuh-ling, Chin. 

A fungus of China resembling a truffle, also 
the fruit of Gynocardia odorata, and similar 
to the vegetable substance dug out of the 
chalk beds in the mountains separating Tra¬ 
vancore and Tinnevelly.— Smith. 

MYLOG. The suunud of this Rajpoot 
state, dated 4th September 1815, contains the 
usual conditions and the tributary payment 
is Rupees 1,450. Revenue, Rs. 8,000, popular 
tion 7,858. 

MYMANA, an independent state S. W. 
of Baikh. ’ 

MYMENSING, a district of Bengal, west 
of Silhet, watered by the Brahmaputra, chief 
town Nussurabad. The district can furnish 
specimens of the best sunn(Crotalariajaiioea) 
and the best pat or jute (Corchorue olitorius) 
and maestee pat, (Hibiscus oannabinfus) 
grown in Bengal. The fibres of these plants 
are commonly used for making twine, ropes, 
sails, screens, bags, i^ud papery they are 



MYOUK-GNAU. 

dressed and exported, in large quantities, 
from »Seraieguiige and other parts of this 
district of Bengal, to Calcutta for shipment to 
Europe. ‘This district also produces oil seeds, 
as must<ard, se.«amuin, rape and linseed. The 
two latter are ol* a superior quality and are 
now valuable exports to England.— Taylor. 
See Kooch. 

MYN. Hind. Randia duTnetorum, Liim. 

MYJSTPAT. A table-land, about 80 m. 

S. E. from Sirgoojah town, and about 8,000 
or 3,boo ft. high. On the South West fron¬ 
tier of Bengal, are Chota-Nagpore, Sirgoojali, 
Palamow, Ranigurh, Hazareebagh, Mynpat 
and Amarkantak. The elevation of Cliota- 
Nagpore, is 3,000 feet with bills running E. 
and W , but of little height; Sirgoojah, is 
mountainous, rising 600 to 700 feet above 
the level of Chota-Nagpore. Palamow dis¬ 
trict is very mountainous. Hazareebaugh 
town, 24® ; 85® 54’ ; 1,750 feet, Slope of 
country to S. towards Sumbulpore N. and E. 
parts of district, very mountainous, but level, 
and even depressed towards the Mahanuddy. 
Sumbulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa 
table-land then rises on the southern side of 
the Mahanuddy, in some places to 1,700 feet 
backed by the chain of E. Ghauts. Araar- 
kantak, jungly table-land, 22® 40’, 81® 5’ 
3,500 feet. The soil in the plains is gene¬ 
rally fertile, producing abundant crops of 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent vegeta¬ 
bles, cotton and sugar-cane. The uncul¬ 
tivated parts are overrun with a coarse grass. 

MYN-PHAL, Hind. Pruit of Gardenia 
dumetorum. 

MYNUM, Tsl. Bees Wax. 

MYO. Burm. Acitvorfort. 

MYOS HORMOS. 'See Mjas Hormus ; 
Baba. 

MYOOn4MA. A genus of molluscs. 

MYO DORA. A genus of molluscs. 

MYOO. A river of Arracan. 

MY-pOK.. • See Petroleum. 

MYOOK, in British Burmah, assistant 
commissioners. 

MYOPORACE-^E. LindL An order of 
plants comprising two sp. of Myoporum. 

MYOPORUM TENUIFOLIUM, the 
Naiho tree of the Sandwich islands; the 
heart wpod of which is fragrant, but less so 
than sandal wood and is less esteemed in the 
China market.— Benvett. 

MYOUK GNAU. Bubm. Doaibanga grandi- 
flora— Wall, 

Myouk-Gno, or Mouk-Clian, Bubm. Is a 
toge Burmese tree of excellent timber. 
Bark, perfectly smooth ; flower, very 
small on a long stem.— v, 1. p. 192. 

Myouk Qo^Myen, Burm. A small vine, 
bearing in its pod but one bean, the size 


MYRICACEiE. 

of half arcrown. Monkeys are said to 
bo very fond of it, but Barmans do not 
eat it.— V. 1. p. 183. 

Myouk-hlro-ga. Burm. Bauhinia scandens, 

Linn. WiUde. 

Myouk-kha-pat Burm. Bauhinia, species. 
Myouk Khyau, Bukm. Dalbeigia species 
also Blackwcllia tomerdosa.— Vent. 
Myouk Kyeing, Burm. Flagellaria indica 
also Homalium tomentosum.— Benth. 
My-ouk-loke. BuRM, Artocarpus lacoocha, 
Roxh. 

Myouk lokc ngay Burm.— ? 

Myouk-Ngo, Burm. Dalbergia sp. Lance 
wood of Moulmein made into any house 
building material.— Cal. Cat. Bx. 1862. 
Mvoiik Sfca Burm. Dalbergia sp. 

MYRCIA ACRIS, D. C. and M. pimen- 
toides, I). 0. SyiiR. of Eugenia acris.— Wight, 
MYRICACE^. Lindl. The Gale tribe 
of plants comprising in India, 2 Gen. 3 
species, viz., 2 ^lyrica ; 1 Putranjiva, drupe 
1-seeded ; seed erect. They are common 
in the temperate parts of the world, espe.- 
cially in North America, and the Capo of 
Good Hope. The- order embraces 3 genera 
and about 20 species. It is the Greek 
MvptKTj. There are several species, shrubs 
or small trees. Wight gives Myrica in- 
tegrifolia, and M. Nilagirica, Fortune says, 
the Yang rnae, of Oliiiia appears to be a 
species of Myrion, allied to the {limalayan 
Ml sapida, noticed by Frazer, Royle, and 
other writers. The Chinese variety is, how¬ 
ever, much superior to the Indian. Indeed 
he believes the Chinese have both, but use 
the Indian one as a stock for grafting upon. 
Tliere is a very large plantation of this tree 
in Chusaii, on the sides of the inland hills 
forming striking objects on the hill sides. 
The trees were bushy, round-headed, and 
from fifteen to tw'enty feet in height, loaded 
with dark-red fruit, notunlike, at first sight, 
the fruit of England’s Arbutus, although 
very differently formed and much larger. 
He observed two kinds, one with redTruit, 
and the other with fruit of a yellowish 
colour; grafted plants were secured for India. 
This fine fruit will no doubt succeed admira¬ 
bly in the Himalaya, for already there is a 
variety—far inferior indeed to the Chinese 
kind, but yet a plant requiring the same soil 
and temperatur^—common on these hills. It 
is the Kaiphul of the hill-tribes of India. 
The fine variety of Yang-mae is grafted 
upon the wild kind, which the Chinese call 
the san or hill variety of Myrica sapida. 
The properties of the species are of no ^eat 
importance: the fruits of M. in tegrifolia^ 
M. sapida are eaten. ^ 

Myrica integrifolia, Bossh. Kbassya. i V'" 
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MYEICA SAPID A. 
sapida, Wcdl» Himalaya, 'Sutlej to 

Silliet. 

Patranjiva Roxbnrgii Wall Coromaudel, 
Kennery, Kandalla, Salsette, Belgaum, Oon- 
cans, Silhet, Assam, Ondh. Himalaya,— Eng, 
C\jc. Fortune,, pages 344 ; 345; 354; For- 
tune's. A Residence a.mnng the Chinese p. 64, 

MYRICA CBRIFERA, the Candloberry 
myrtle abounds in the Bahama islands a.nd 
might be introdnced into India. The shrub 
produces a small green berry, which, like 
the hog plum, puts out from the trunk and 
larger limbs. Much patient labor is required 
in gathering these berries, and from them is 
obtained a beautiful green wax, wlilch burns 
very nearly, if not fully, as well as the sper¬ 
maceti, or composition caudles. The method 
of procuring this wax is by boiling the berries 
in a copper or brass vessel for some time. 
Iron pots are found to darken and cloud the 
wax. The vessel after a sufficient time is 
taken from the fire, and when cool the hard¬ 
ened wax, floating on the top of the water, 
is skimmed of. 

MYRICA CORDIFOLIA. The wax tree 
of Louisiana contains immense quantities of 
wax. Accordins: to the experiments of M. 
Cadet and Dr. Bostok, myrtle wax differs 
in many respects from bees’ wax. Specimens 
of it assume shades of a yellowish green 
color. Its smell is also ditferent; myrtle 
wax, when fresh, emitting a fragrant balsa¬ 
mic odor. It has in part the unctuosity of 
bees’ wax, and somewhat of the brittleness 
of resin. Its specific gravity is greater, inso¬ 
much that it sinks in water, wdiereas bees* 
wax floats upon it; and it is not so easily 
bleached to foi'ui white wax. The wax of 
the Myrica cordilblia of the Cape, is used 
fpr oaiidie.s.— Simmouds. O'iShaughnessif y 
Bengal lJi,spen,^atory p. 612. 

MYRICA GERMANICA,—Des/, 

Bis. Jhri.am. Kabhi, Chenab, 

Shalakal,. Kanoha, Hnmbu, Svtlbj, 

Hambiikb, „ Joarakbsc, Ladak 

Not uncommon in various parts of tlie 
basins of the Jhelam, Chenab, aud Sutlej, 
and in Spiti and Ladak, from 6,000 to over 
16,000 feet^ — J. L. Stewart, M. D. 

MYRICA INTEGRIFOLIA. Roxburgh 
FI. Ind. Hi. p. 765, from the N. E. frontier, 
and Khassya monntajiuH eems to be different 
from M. sapida, its fruit is acid and used for 
pickling.— 0*Shaughne88yy p. 611. 

. IrlYRICA SAPIDA.— 


Kai-phal, 
Kahikahela ? 


Hind. 


^ox-myrtle, £no I 

Kal-daryamu, Tel. [ 

^ This tree occurs.in diffei'ent parts of tbe 
Himalaya from the Sutlej to Nopal and 
jSilhofc; fruit agfdeably flavoured. The same, 


MYRISTICACBJS. - 
or a nearly allied species, is found in China 
and Japan, in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pnr and Sungnam. Fruit used for making 
sherbet. The fruit is edible, with a sweetish 
bitter taste: it ripens in June. In the Hima¬ 
laya it is generally met with at an altitude 
of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and its bark is 
exported to the plains as a dye and as medi¬ 
cine. On the lower Sutlej, it is common 
and a few trees may be seen at from 3,200 
to 6,000 feet up to the Ravi. The bark 
is aromatic and stimulant, and a favonrite 
native medicine. The fruit has not mnch 
flesh, but is a pleasant sour sweet. It is 
mostly used in sherbets. The bark is oflici- 
nal’in the plains, being considered hot, and 
given in rheumatism, and mixed in plaster. 
— Dr. J, L. Stewart, M. D. Powell*s Hand^ 
hook, vol. i. p. 314. Cleghorn Panjab Rep, 
p, 65.— Hogg. Vegetable Kingdom, 
MTRICARIA ELEGANS, Royle. 

Humbu, umbu, of Sutlej, and Ladak. 

This is one of the Tamariscineae. Dr. Ste¬ 
wart found it nt 9,000 feet sparingly on the 
Sutlej, and it grows from 10,000 feet on the 
Upper chenab to 15,000 in Ladak. The 
leaves are ofteu covered with a saline efflore¬ 
scence; in Lahoul its leaves are applied to 
bruises, &c. The twigs are in Ladak browsed 
by sheep and goats. 

MYRICARIA HERBACEA, a plant of 
the TamaricacesB, growing in Mongolia. 
MTRIDGYNE MINUTA. 

Cotula minuba Fpmt WilhJe. 

„ cuneifoliB, Wdlde, 

Grangca „ Poir. 

,, minuta „ 

„ documbens J)esf, 

Nak-chikni, Hind. 

India and Madagascar to Japan aud New 
Holland. Considered by natives a hot and 
dry medicine useful in paralysis, pains in 
joints, and special diseases, also as a verm,i- 
fuge. It promotes sneezing, hence its ver¬ 
nacular name.— B^oxh. Hi. 423. Powell* a 
Hand-book, vol. i. p. 358. Voiiftp. 420. 
MYRIOPHYLLUM VERITGILLATUM, 

Linn. 

Punatsu, Tel. 

A small aquatic plant, the flowers of 
which become detached and swim on the 
surface of the water. Sugar refiners cover 
their moist sugar with the plant, as clay is 
used in the West Indies. See Haloragaceee. 

MYRIOPODA, ope of these, the Graspe- 
dosoma vagabuuda, inhabits China -—'Adams 
p. 95. 

MYRISTICACB-<®, Lindl, The nuim.cg 
tribe of pltuits^'are trees often yielding a red 
juice, and arranged under their geners^ 
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MYRISTICA CINEREA. . 

Myristioa, L., Virola, Auhhy and Knema, 
Lour. These contain 48 species- The genus 
Myristica numbers 46 species, 29 inhabiting 
the Moluccas, Cochin, China, Java, Ceylon, 
and the ultra-gangetic Peninsula of India; 

4, the intra-gangetic Peninsula of India; 

3, S. America ; 2, Madagascar ; 1 , Aleppo ; 

1, Mauritius; 2, Chittagong; 2, the Khassya 
Mountains; and 2 New Holland, The Nut¬ 
meg of the shops, which is the seed of M. 
officinalis, is the only product of the order 
employed officinally. Other species bear fruit 
that may be employed as a substitute,* but 
they are all inferior to the real oriental 
Myristica, 'The species of the E. Indies are 
as under: 

Myristica moschata, Thunh.t Moluccas. 

M. Ilorsfieldii, Sprenger., Ceylon, Java. 

M. tomentosa, Thunh.f Moluccas, Malabar. 

M. peltata, Roxh., Moluccas. 

M. amygdalina, Wall., Moulnioin. 

M, spioata, Roxh , Moluccas. 

M. parviflora, Roxh., Moluccas. 

M. sphoorica, Wall., Martaban. 

M. sylvestria, Telf.^ Mauritius. 

-— Voigt, p, 10. 

MYRISTICA, Species. 

Tliouu.sau-ga, Burm. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in boat build¬ 
ing.— Br Wallich. 

MYRISTICA, Species, 

Koathoo, Bcrm. | Kunneen, 'Buum* 

III Tavoy, a large tree, used in flooring 
houses. — Br. Wallich. 

MYRISTICA AMYGDALINA, Wall 

Toung-sa-ga, Burm- | Wild-nutmeg tree, Eng. 

There are one or two trees, in the sou¬ 
thern provinces of Tenasserira, belonging 
to the genus which contains the nutmeg. 
The fruit has none of the aroma of the nut¬ 
meg, but the timber, which is largo, is used 
by the natives in house carpentry, Griffith 
found only one species, apparently, he 
says, referable to Loureiro’s genus Kne- 
ma. Wallich, however, met with two and 
referred both to Myristica.— Br. Mason, 
Wall. pi. as. rar., 1, p. 90-5. 

MYRISTICA CINEREA. 

Ran Jai phal, Mahe. I Jadakaia chettu, Tel. 

Sandikai maram, Tam. | Tadikaia chettu, „ 

A tall ahd straight tree, usually with a 
clean bole fonnd in the Bombay green-wood 
jangles or raees, above and below the ghats. 

It is not sufficiently common, nor found 
generally in situations easy of access, 
so as to allow of its being used for household 
or agricultural purposes. The wood is white 
coloured and compact. In Coimbatore, its 
wood is straight grained, close, even grained 
apparently and of fine quality.— Brs, Wight 
and Gibson, 
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MYRISTICA MOSCHATA. 

MYRISTICA FATUA, Bout, the _. 

nutmeg of commerce. Is a native of Banda^ 
Its nuts are often substituted for the true 
nutmeg. M. Fatua Swz. is a native of Guiana, 
W. Indies, Surinam, and M. Otoba, Humh ‘ 
of New Grana-da. 

MYRISTICA HORSFIELDII, Sprang, 
Syn. nf Pyrrhosia Horsfieldii, Blwme. 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA, limn, Eoxb, 

M. Aromatica, Lam. Roxh. 

The fruit. 


Jowz-ut-tcib, 

Ar. I 

Niix-moschata, 

Lat. 

Za-te-pho, 

Burm. I Mvriatica oflicinalis, Lat. 

Jai-pbal, 

l)lTK. 1 

Pala : Buvvahpala, Malay. 

Muskaati, 

But. I 

Jowz-bewa, 

Pprs. 

Nutmoi?* 

Eng. 

Jatapala, 

Sans. 

Noix MuHcatles, 

Fr. I Moscada, 

Sp. 

Muscadqp, 

„ Jadikai, 

Tam. 

Muskaton nusse, 

GkR. I 

Jadikaia; Jaji 

I^aiaTxL. 

Jaephal, 

Hind. | Jati phaJamu, 

it 

Noce miiacada, 

It. I LavaDgaiU, 

i» 


The mace. 


Bnzbas. 

Arab, 

Boouga-pala, 

Malay. 

Bisbaseli, 

Bf.ng. 

Macia involucrum, Lat. 

Jytreo, 

Jatiputri, 

Sans. 

Jae-putri, 

Duk. 

. 



A tree with Rmall, pale yellow, and inodo¬ 
rous flowers, successftilly cultivated in Suma¬ 
tra, Bencoolen, and Penang. The girtli is 
6 to 10 inches, a foot above the ground. 
It branches like the laurel and its loftiest 
sprays are frequently fifty feet high. The 
fruit when ripening resonibles a peach, and 
on removing the epicarp or. fleshy outer 
rind, is a spherical nut, black, clasped by a 
fine branching aril, of a vermilion colour, 
which is the mace of commerce. When 
ripe the fruit is picked, the outer p;irt re¬ 
moved, the mace taken off and dried in 
shallow baskets in the sun. The nut con¬ 
tains a‘volatile, as well as . a fi;^ed oil. 
The wood is said to be hard and close grained, 
the culture of the nutmeg tree has been suc¬ 
cessfully commenced both at Mergui and 
Maulmain. Behind the hill at Maulmain, the 
trees appear to thrive; and at Mergui the 
trees were thriving. Nutmeg butteJi.. is pre¬ 
pared by beating up the nutmegs, enclosing 
the paste in a bag and exposing it to the va¬ 
pour of wat^r, and afterwards expressing the 
fat by means of heat-ed plates. The nutmeg 
tree is monoecious as well as dioecioils, but no 
means exist of discoyeiing the sexes, before 
the period of inflorescence, is known. . Upon 
an average, the nutmeg tree fruits at the age 
of seven years, and increases in produce till 
the fifteenth year^ and is said to coutinue 
prolific for sixty or, eighty years. Seven 
months in geneval efcpse between the appear¬ 
ance of the blossom'and the ripening of 
fruit: and the produce of one bearing tre# 
with another^ under good cultivation, itk 
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Lth year, may be calculated at five 
|k»i;iQd8 of nutmegs, and a pound and a quar¬ 
ter of mace. It bears all the year round, 
but more plentifully in some months than 
bthers, and geuerally yields more abundantly 
every other year. It is necessary that the 
roots of the treeiB during their growth should 
be kept well covered with mould, for they 
hare a tendency to seek the surface. The 
growth of the lateral branches is to be alone 
encouraged, and all suckers, or dead and 
unproductive branohes, are to be removed 
with tbe pruning knife, and the lower shoots 
lopped off, with the view of establishing an 
unimpeded circulation of air.” 

The arillus or mace is thick, between horny 
and fleshy, much lacerated, folded and an¬ 
astomosing towards the extremity, almost 
enveloping the nut; wlien fresh, brilliant 
scarlet, when dry, more hortiy, yellowish 
brown and brittle. The smell and taste of 
the arillus are peculiarly fragrant and agree¬ 
able. It softens, but does not dissolve in the 
mouth. Beneath the arillus is found a bony 
shell, which covers the almond or kernel; this 
shell is thin, bard, brittle, brown and shining 
above, pale grey within, insipid and inodorous 
and encloses the nutmeg of commerce. 

The kernel is large, rounded, obtuse at 
both ends, the size of a small myrobalan 
nut, smooth, marked with reticulated chinks, 
those transversely placed being less evident 
than the longitudinal; grey externally. In 
the chinks occurs a whitish powder^ ap¬ 
parently chalk; internally the almond is 
traversed by branching, reddish, irregular 
greasy veins, giving it iv marble appearance. 
The nut is hard and easily cut, scraped, or 
grated, very inflammable, but the smoke is 
devoid of the fragrance of the acid. The 
odour of tlio nutmtig is most agreeably aro¬ 
matic: its taste bot, and analogous to the 
smell. The nut readily divides under the 
teeth, and is partially soluble in the saliva. 
Nutmegs are much injured by time, becom¬ 
ing thCprey of insects, which perforate them 
in every direction; Sometimes good nutmegs 
are adulterated with others fropi which the 
valuable pnnciples have been extracted by 
alcohol. Worm-eaten nuts are also fraudu¬ 
lently repaired by the introduction of a paste 
of flour and nutmeg oil into the holes. 

The Eamdial Oil of Nutmegs is white, 
'lighter than water, acrid, pungent taste, and 
IrkVy powerful nutmeg odour. 

Th$ Fixed Oily ot Bidter of Nutmegs oc- 
6!U»*s in the commerce of Europe in flattened 
m^ses, of square'form,’yellowish, solid, iu- 
t^nally marbled, 500 parts containing about 
Op of essential oil. This substance is much 
adulterated, parUcularly with suet, sper¬ 


maceti, marrow, wax, tbe oil of the Morisga 
pterygosperraa coloured with alkanet or 
rocoQ, Ac., Ac. The fixed oil is obtained by 
bruising the nutmegs into a paste, which is 
compressed in bags between hot metallic 
plates. Two kinds are found in commerce 
—one in small earthen pots, of mace colour, 
and very agreeable snmll, is exported from 
the Moluccas, to Holland, chiefly ^ the second 
kind is obtained from Holland,occurs in flat 
cakes, is far inferior to the first, and is usual¬ 
ly adulterated with spermaceti. The chief user 
of nutmegs is as a spico, and for the prepar- 
tioii of perfumes and scented soaps. The 
tree, according to M. Fee, was altogether 
unknown to the aiuiients, and Ku/xaKoP of 
Theophrastus and tbe Cinnamomum of Pliny 
have been erroneously regarded as identical 
with this. Avicenna seems to have been the 
first who described it under the name 
“ Jauzboa.” The tree itself, however, has 
only been identified clearly within the last 
few years. The nutmeg tree is chiefly cul¬ 
tivated in the Banda ishinds, but plantations 
are now numerous at the Mauritia.s, Bourbon, 
Cayenne, Martinique, and in . tbe English 
pos^ssions to the Eastward, especially in 
Province Wellesley, Penang, and also in the 
Tinnevelly district of Southern India. The 
natives of the Moluccas gather tlie nutmeg 
fruit by tbe hand, strip off and reject the 
pulpy pericarp, detach the mace carefully, 
and expose it to the sun, which soon changes 
its blood-red colour to a light brown, it is 
then sprinkled with sea-water to render it 
flexible, and to -preserve it. The nuts are 
first sun-dried, and then smoked, until the 
kernel rattles against the shell. This enve¬ 
lope is tlien broken, and the kernels dipped 
twice or thrice in lime-water. They are 
then heaped together for two or three days, 
wiped, and packed in bales or barrels. The 
nutmegs thus prepared have been long 
termed, “female*,” or “cultivated,” in com¬ 
merce, to distinguish them from a kind 
named the “ wild” or male, which is less 
esteemed, and seldom found in European 
trade .—Bikmore 223. Penang Gazette, Rid^ 
dell. O'Shaughnessy^ pp. 535, 536. Ains^ 
lies' Mat. Med. p. 264 Iloyle Mat, Med, 
McGulloch's Oommercial Bid, p. 852. See 
Nutmeg. 

MYRISTICA OTOBA. 

Virola sebifera, Lamarck, | Myristioa sebifera, 8. Fe, 

A large tree of Cayenne and Guiana yields 
aromatic nuts which when boiled with water 
give out a large quantity of a fixed oil, 
used for making candles. An acrid juice 
also exudes from incisions in the bark, 
and is employed as a popular medicine.*'— 
0*Shaughnessy^ p. 537, 



MtBMBLEON GEAVfS. 

MTRISTICA PARVIFLORA. llotV. IL 
tree of the Moluccas. 

MYR1S1?I0A PELTATA, Roxb. F. i. iii, 
€46 Mountains of the Moluccas. 

MYRISTICA SPICATA. Roxb. A tree 
of the Moldocas. No part of the tree pos¬ 
sesses any fragrance.— Roxb. FI. ind. 3, jo. 
847. 

MYRISTIGA SPH. 1 EROCARPA.—TYaH. 

Ky-wai-thwas,' Burm. 

A plant of Mai’tabari— Wall. PL As. rar, 
p. 895. 

MYRISTICA spuria, its fruit, in the 
Archipelago, id substituted for the tfue nut- 
tneg. 

MYRISTICA SYLVESTRIS, Telf. A 
plant of the Mailntius. 

MYRISTICA, TOMeNTOSA Thunh. 
Sprang, p. 65; J. Grab. Oat. 8. pi. p. 175. 

M. malabarica, Lam. | Maile ndtmeg tree, Eng' 

A tree of the MoluCeas, Malabar, S. Con- 
can. Small yellowish flowers. 

The fruit is downy, its substance fleshy, 
more solid, and firm. The kernel is covered 
by a hard shell provided with a pale 
arillaSj the kernel is 1| tO 2 inches long, 
elliptical, the parencliyuio devoid of mar¬ 
bling. Its odour is Weak, flavour disagree¬ 
able. The mace of this nutmeg Is distinguish¬ 
ed from the true mace by being formed of 
three or four regular bands united at the 
summit. The chemical composition of thO 
article is analogous to that of the true nut¬ 
meg, but the oils are so inferior in propor¬ 
tion, that the “ male” nUtmegis but of little 
commercial value iu Penang, its fiuit is used 
as a substitute for the true nutmeg.— 
O'ShaitglmeSsy^ p. 537. 

MtRMELBON GRAVJS, Wallcer, one 6f 
the ant-libns of Ilidia whpse larVa have 
earned a bad renown from their predaceous 
iugennity. Ceylon has, at least, four species, 
whicb seem peculiar to the island, viz., 
Palpus oont'Tarius, Walker,^ Myrrneleou 
gravis,' Walker^ M. dims, Walker. M. barbams. 
Walkef. The form of the larves at the 
lower part resembles that of a spider, tht 
the bead is armed with a sharp strong 
pair of claws. Th^ excavate, in fields, 
gardens and roadways, amh.!! pup' shaped 
cavitieS) with exquisitely smooth edges arid 
sides, at the bottom of which they lurk, 
' so that any insect approaching near, im¬ 
mediately falls below to the ambtish and 
is. seized and destroyed. Their excavations 
are usually carried on at night, but in the 


MYRMICIDES. 

process they throw up the sand and gravei 
to a considerable height, the soil around theit 
cups is Very level. They often thhow up 
a particle of s^uid towards any adhering in¬ 
sect, which, by moving the ma^s, brings 
down the insect with it. One of the large 
black ahts Was seen to fall into,one of the 
cups, and was seized by the ant lion, but its 
comrades adher^ to the captive to release 
it .—Walker iri Tennant's Sketches of the Nat. 
Hist, of Ceylon^ p. 411. 

MYRMICtpES. N tribe of insects ooni- 
prisihg the ants. 

The genus Atta, comprises 6 speciefs of 
ants, all of small size, having a stin^, two 
knbth in the first segment of the abdomen, 
antennffi not concealed in a cleft, thdrax 
without spines, and short palpi. 

Atta rhinuta, Jerdon. Worker, barely 1-12th * 
of an inch long, head oblong. This minute ’ 
species makes a temporary nest in various 
situations, in any empty box, between the 
back of a book and its leaves, even among 
the loose pages of a' took, in an empty shell, 
<fee. &c. Nothing is'ii'^ed in its construction, 
a shelter from the light' merely being sought 
for. It is perhaps not very numerous in in- 
dividifals, one wingless female is generally 
found in the nest. It is very common in 
the Carnatic a!nd most parts of India, but not 
seen in Malabar. It appears to prefer dead 
animal matter to saccharine or vegetable pro¬ 
ducts. 

Atta destructor, Jerdon. Worker, about 
I-10th of an inch long, head oblong, not so 
long in proportion as in the last; eyes small, 
colour rufous, abdomen glossy brown. They 
live in holes in the ground, or in walls, &c,, 
and are very numerous in individuals. They 
prefet animal to vegetable substances, des¬ 
troying dead insects, bird skins, <fcc. <fec., 
but also feed greedily on sugar. They are 
common in all parts of India, and often prove 
very troublesome and destructive to the 
naturalist. 

Atta domicola,’/er£?on.Worker, about l-6th 
of an inch long, head oblong ; eyes moderate 
size, head,^ thorax, and legs, deep red lirpwn, 
abdomen blackish. This species of aht does 
not seetu to he common, only bitbextb pro¬ 
cured at Nellore in a hole in a hbiise and 
only one kind of individual seefi. 

Atta rufa^ Jerdon. Worker, 1 -8lh| to l-flth 
of an inch long, head shbH, oblbhg; 
father small, medml; of an uuifprm', 
riifous colour, with tho end of the 
sotnewhaj; dari^f. 'W'arfior varia^; ahqid 
I'tb inch lon^ hbaid ilfbrgey Very squAre. 
about 7-24th of an inch long. It 

> QOt* 
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ooiijmon in Malabar, also found in f.he Car¬ 
natic : Ml holes under ground, about gravel 
walks, mud walls, and often appears in 
bouses, coming through a hole or crevice in 
tbe floor, or wall. From a colony of them, 
every now and then, vast numbers of winged 
females, (and males) issue forth just before 
sunset attended as far as the window by 
swarms of the neuters of both kinds. Its 
favorite food is dead insects and other mat¬ 
ter, but it also carries off seeds, chafif, <fcc. <fec. 
like the Ocodoma. It stings very severely, 
leaving a burning pain that lasts for several 
minutes. t 

Atta dissimilis, Jerdon. About 1-lOth of 
an inch long, head oblong, abdomen long, 
oval, colour blackish throughout. This ant is 
found in small nutnbers on trees in Malabar. 

Gen. Myrmica. Antennae sufficiently ex¬ 
posed ; head triangular, without spines ; 
maxillary palpi long, of six joints ; jaws 
triangular ; three cubital cells in the upper 
Wings, the third incomplete, Ac. 

Myrmica *diffa8a,-fc/erdow. Worker, rather 
more than l-Qfch inch long ; head and body 
rufous ; abdomen dark glossy brown. Female 
—length 6-12th of an inch wings not so long 
as abdomen. Male—; head very small, eyes 
large ; length l-7th of an inch found through¬ 
out India. It makes its nest in holes in 
branches of trees, runs with its abdomen 
turned upwards almost over its head, es¬ 
pecially when excited, and feeds on honey 
and other vegetable secretions. Occasionally 
they appear to form their nest among the 
roots of moss, orchideeo, and various epiphy¬ 
tic plants ; at least this is the case in Mala¬ 
bar. It is very pugnacious, and bites very 
severely, not appearing to use its sting 
much. 

Myrmica rufa. Jerdon, Worker, length 
9-48th of an inch, entirely of a rufous colour. 
This is a very closely allied species, and is 
found in the same localities as the last. Its 
habits are similar. 

M 3 ^mica Kirbyii. Syhea ? head, thorax 
and logs dark marroon; abdomen dark 
brown. Length 7-48th of an inch ; found 
chiefly in the elevated forests of the Wy naad. 
It forms a considerable nest of some papy¬ 
raceous materials, usually of an oval form, 
and placed round a small branch which sop- 
It is very numerous in indivi- 
B, countless swarms issuing fl*om it on 
being disturbed and boldly attacking the 
assailants both with teeth and sting. It 
feeds on honey or flowers and other vegeta¬ 
ble secretions. The neats are built on dif- 
fe^nt kinds of trees and shrubs; the Syxy- 
gium jambdana, Cofiea Arabica, Psidium 
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pomiferum, Citrus nurantium, Ac. A nest 
taken from a Syzygium jambolaua at Nag- 
alore, Shervaroy Hills, weighed 31bs. 8oz., 
irregularly oval in form, extreme length 
19J inche.*?, girth or circumfei'ence in the 
centre, 32^ inches, and sufficiently solid to 
withstand moderate force. The nett was 
situated about 30 feet from the ground, on a 
fork of the tree, and was built round some of 
the branches, which protruded through it in 
various directions ; the girth of the thickest 
or lowermost branch of the fork measured 1J 
inch ; all the other branches that pro¬ 
truded through the nest were much smaller. 
The structure was made up of a fine mixture 
of cowdung and leaves of various kinds ; but 
the outside was well smeared with cowdung, 
and honeycombed with tile-like appendages, 
which, whilst they permitted the free ventila¬ 
tion of the interior, at the same time, by a 
slight projection of the scale-like leaves, ren¬ 
dered tlie nest impervious to rain. These dim¬ 
inutive creatures put on, threatening atti¬ 
tudes with their abdomens flexed over their 
back or thorax, ^nd their mandibles extend¬ 
ed. They ran to and fro in a state of excite¬ 
ment in search of the enemy, on whom, 
whtfn found, they at once advanced, and used 
their expanded jaws to such purpose as to 
cause extreme pain to the individual attack¬ 
ed. Considering their small size, the ferocity 
and undaunted courage they exhibited, and 
their readiness to attack man or beast who 
approached them were very remarkable. A 
battle had taken place between the inhabi¬ 
tants of two nests ; numbers even in death 
clinging to each other : and the survivors 
were but few in number. The victors were 
already busily engaged in plundering the 
nest of the vanquished of its cocoons, and 
carrying them off to their own. 

Myrmica fodicus, Jerdon, Worker, length 
4-12th of an inch; head, thorax, legs and 
abdominal pedicles marroon colour; abdomen 
shining brown. Female, head rather smaller 
proportionally. This is one of • the most 
common and abundant ants in Malabar, 
not seen in the Carnatic. It seldom enters 
houses, it otherwise appears to take the place 
of Formica indefessa, which is not found in 
Malabar. It feeds chiefly on honey and 
other vegetable secretions, but also will take 
dead animal matter. It is also found in the 
train of caterpillars feeding on leaves. It 
makes large excavations under ground, 
grenerally having the entrance round the 
trunk of a tree, and it forms considerable 
heaps of fine earth round the mouth of the 
nest. It runs with its abdomen turned 
downwards under the abdominal pedicles. 

Myrmica tarda, Jerdmi, Worker, length 
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l-66h of an inch ; head, thorax, legs ab- and tanning material of India from time im- 
domin^l pedicles, brick red ; abdomen memorial, have not been many years in* 
dusky, dark blue. This very curious look- troduced into European commerce, but so use- 
ing ant, is found both in the Carnatic ancf ful have they been found, that, by the year 
Malabar, lives in boles in the ground in small 1852, they had become a very important 


societies, and feeds on vegetable secretions. 
It moves very slowly. 

Myrrnica cooca, Jerdon, Ocodoma ? 
Worker, lengtli l-5th of an inch ; head, 
thorax, and legs reddish brown ; abdomen 
glossy brown ; found once under a stone in 
the Wynaad.—D/u Jerdou in Madras Lit. 
Society's Jouryial. A brief account of the 
Myrrnica Kirhii as found in Southern tndia^ 
By John Shortt M. l)., F. L. S. in Linnean, 

MYROBOLOJS", also rnyrabolam and my- 
rabalau. The substances known by this name 
are the fruits of several East Indian trees, 
and are used in India HvS substitutes Tor galls. 
When ripe, the fruit is pear shaped, deeply 
wrinkled, of a brownish, yellow colour, and 
weighs from 70 to 100 graiius. The husk 
conbaus the whole of the astringent matter, 
some mucilage, and a brownish yellow co¬ 
louring substance, which is used in India for 
dyeing yellow. The husk is usually separat¬ 
ed by bruising thfe nut, which it encloses. 
The tannin of myrobalans differs slightly 
from that of galls. Gallic acid is present in 
rather large proportion. The price of rny- 
robalans in June 1852 was quoted at from 
^5^, to lOZ. per ton; 8.s\ to 125. the cwt. Six 
/ kinds of Chebulic myrobalans all known as 
• Helileh are used in India Helilah-Zira, the 
fruit is dried when just formed, and the 
size of a cummin seed or Zirah. H-i-Jawi, 
the fruit dried when the size of a jao, or 
barley-corn. H-i-Zingi, the fruit dried when 
of a larger size and black like a negro. H-i- 
Chini, larger than H-i-Ziagi, and greenish. 
H-i-Asfar, the fruit near maturity and yellow 
(Asfar). H-i-Kabali,thefruit atfull maturity. 
Mature Cabul myrobalans sell for a rupee 

piece in the Bombay market, under the 
name of Sar,war-i-Hindi. 

The Unguent corn or Myrobalan of Plihy, 
the fioKavos of Theophrastus and the Greeks 
referred to a species of Moiunga, probably 
M. aptera of Africa and Arabia, though M. 
pterygosperma has been named. 

The Myrobalans of commerce yieldepi by 
the Terminalia chebula, T. belerica and T. 
citnna are called also gallnuts and are 6val 
fruits of a ^ugy yellow colour, containing 
much tannin ; hence, they are useful to the 
tanner as well as to the dyer. W ith alum, 
this fruit yields a good durable yellow ; 
and with salts of iron, a black colour, little 
inferior to that produced by oak galls. The 
myrobolans although a very common dyeing 


article of trade, and the consumptiou rose to 
fully 2,000 tons annually. On this subject, 
the Canara Local Committee, writing in 1855, 
observed as follows :—^‘During the last 
season a sudden demand arose for the gall- 
nut, (myrobolan) and large profits were 
made by the persons who collected it from 
the jungles. The exports for five years had 
been as follows — 


Fusly 1256.... 

Candies. 207 Mds. 3 Rs. 918 

3260.... 

380 

16 1,877 

1261.... 

537 

1!) 2,860 

1262.... 

5.30 

17 2,614 

1263.... 

2,154 

4 3,029 


In 1853-4 the exports from Madras were 
4145 cwt. value R.s. 8,447. 

All the three myrobolon trees a?*e to be 
met with throughout India. In Bengal they 
grow in abundance. In Java, wc are told 
by Buntius, that the Dutch were in the 
liabit of employing the emblic and beleric 
sorts daily in their hospitals, in dysenteric, 
and bilious affections. 

Ear or Harrtiy from Terminalia chebula 
and other species, three in number, comprise 
all the discarded myrobolans of the old pha.r- 
macopu3as. 

The myrobolans as brought into Cashmere 
from Delhee and liaruwtee, Hindustan and 
the Dukhan, are of four kinds namely, 

(Jural harra, —Astringent and purgative : 
used in mesalihs; given in medicine to 
children : four seers for one rupee. 

Jimal harra. —Used in the same way : 
eight seers for one rupee. 

ChaipeJ harra, used only in dyeing, ten 
seers for one rupee. The whole ar^ much 
used in dyeing. According to the size of 
the myrobolan its value augments, so that a . 
very large one may be worth one hundred' 
rupees or more, the natives believing that 
the very largo ones have the virtue of caus¬ 
ing purging by being merdy retained In the 
hands. The Har or Harra, says Dr. Irvine, 
is one among the articles of. the native 
materia medica than which no one iamioxe 
vaunted. It is considered to pos.sess won¬ 
derful general deobstruent and purgative 
qualities, &c., &c., while those who thqf 
belaud it, are apparently not aware that this 
is the chebulic myrobolan (Terminalia : 
bula) of English pharmacopseias of the r 
tccuth century and long since dcsorv:^<Jlj^. 
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neglected.— AfcJier. TomUneon. M, E. J, It. 

Gen. Med. Tpp. pp. 186, 1^3. PppZe 
Biatietics of Commerce. 

MYRpBOLON, BELLERIC. 


.Myrobolanus taria, Buch. | Tani, ^Iwede 

Beleyluj, ' Ar. Kadondonq: Malay. 

Amo-loh^kia-kwoCHiN. Belelah, Beleylah, Pers. 
Bella, Duk. Bohira, Vibitaka, Sa^^s. 

Bebeyra, Bida, Hind. B^oloo ; Bulp, Bingh. 
Malaka, litND. Taiiikai, T^m. 


The bellerio niyrobolon, is the fruit of the 
Terminalia belleripa: in its dried state, is 
little larger tjiaii a gall-nut, but not so 
regular in shape, of p. dirty brown colo,ur, and 
astringent taste. It is supposed to be 
simiJar in its properties to the chebulic 
rnyrobolon, but in a much weaker degree. It 
is much used in India as the basis of seY.:‘ral 
colours, and also in medicine. Small qnaii- 
tiiie.s ha7e of Ip^te years been exported trom 
Bombay to Britain. This article is some¬ 
times used by tli© natives-in its dried state 
in cases requiring slight astringents. The 
large tree which produces it is common in 
‘Mysore, where it is call pd Tar i.— Faulkiper. 
A in site's Mat. Med. p. 28. Mason. 

MYROBOLQN, BL4CK, or INDIAN. 

, Heleelaj aawad, Akah. | Holeelab seeah, Pers. 

, Zengi-har, Bkno. | ICurkadaga, Sa^ms. 

Ilemuz, HemujGvz.HiND | Sinhgi, T/Vi^. 

Is the uuripe dried fruit of the Terming 

Ha chebula. It is about the size of a pis¬ 
tachio nut and of a deep bluck colour, pb- 
loDg, pointed at both ends, slender, and has 
scarcely tlie rudiment of the nut It is used 
‘ by the natives of India as a brisk purge; 
a.nd also as a dye. In Bpngal and in most 
parts, of the Western Presidency, they are 
grown in abundance. They are largely ex¬ 
ported fi'oni Bombay to the Arabian and ! 
Persian Gulfs.— McCulloch Com. Diet. Fa'idk- \ 
ner. 

MYEQBQLON, GHKBULTC. 

Heliluj Kabuli, Ar, Hurda. liar, Hind- 

A-tno-loh-kia-kwo, pHiN. llelilab, Pkrs* 

Huldah, ' Duk. Haritaka, Sans. 

Cbebnlio myrobalan,ENO Aralu, Stnoh. i 

Country gaMs, Kadukai, Tam. I 

Humbethei', Guz* HInd. Cara-kaia, Tkl. 

This is the fruit of the Terrain^^lia che¬ 
bula. In its dried st^te, it is about the size 
of A Jl^rge Spanish olive, of an oblong ovate 
shape, yellow brown colour, and is naarked 
with edges and furrows alternately. The 
tree is common in the Mysore country, Bon- 
^1, and in some pai*ts of the Western Pre-. 
sidency! This fruit is very astringent and is 
ejctensivelj^ used by the natives of India in 
their arts and manuftictares. They are ox#- 


ported from Bqpjbay to London and Liver¬ 
pool in large,quantities; it is more astringent 
than the Aleppo galls. This rnyrobolon well 
rubbed in ,conj unction with galls and catt‘cha 
is considered by the Yyteans as aa excellent 
external application in the apthous affections 
of children, and adults.— McQuUocJp. Faulh^ 

I ner. Aimlie's Med. See Dyes. 

MYROBOLON, CITRINE. 

Harra, Guz. | Alay gara, Tam. 

Liba, JSans. | 

The citrine n;iyrobalan, of the Myrobolanus 

citrina or Terminalia citrina wliich grows 

in Cauaia is about the size of a JPrench 
plum, is often made into pickle, and when 
green, is used ns a gentle purgative. It is 
frequently met witli in most parts of lower 
1 11 dia. —A in^lie. 

MYROBOLOijr, EMBLIC. 

Atnluj, Alt, I Amia, Anvelcutty, Dkr. 


Alula ; Anola, Beng. | Aunwera, Guz, 

Cay-bouiig-Kgofc, .Coch. Amla; Anola, Hind. 

jQuaft-Malaka, I^alay. 

Hae-min-sau, ,, Amleh; Atiiuleh, Pers. 

Aunla, Aiiilej, Duk. Amalaka, Amrita, Sans. 

Phynauihu.seiabHca,LAT. AwnHudanelli, S;ngh. 

KmbJica oflicinal/s, „ Nolli kai, Ta.m. 

Phyllauthus, „ „ Wushiri kaia, Tel. 

This is the lfiruit of tlie Pliyllai^tbus emb- 


lica, Linn., in its dried state, it is about 
the size of a small marble, of a dirty, dark- 
brown colour, and irregular surface, possess¬ 
ing a considerable degree of astringency. It 
is to be met with in most parts of India in 
its green state, it is frequently made into 
preserve and pickle; it is also with other 
articles of similar qualities, made into a cool¬ 
ing and opening ptisan. The tree which 
produces this article is the Nilipa maram 
of the Hort. Mai. and tbe Boa Malacca of the 
Malays.— Faulkner. Aim. Mat. Med. p. 2y. 

MYROBALANUS BELLERICA, Bro.gn. 
Syii. of Terminalia belleripa, Boxh. 

MYROBALANUS of Pliny, the Unguent 
corn is supposed be the seed of the 
Moringa apt era. 

MYROBALANUS CHEBULUS^Weslmg, 
is the Egleeg of the Egyptians and Arabs, 
quite distinct from the true ChebuHp ^uy- 
robalan. — Birdw. 

MYROBALANUS EMBLICA. Bauhin. 
Syn. of Emblica officinalis. — 

MY ROLE or Mirole, TaSi. Malay. 
^ Malabar wood, of much value, but 
scarce. It is very heavy and strong, and 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, 
and ^fteon or twenty feet high. It is gene¬ 
rally used where str^fngth and durability arq 
required.— Edge. Med. and Cait. 
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MYHBH. 

MYRON* See Hydrid®, 

MYROSPBRMUM, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Amyridaoe®* 
The species are trees with dotted leases. 

MYROSPERMUM PERUIFERUM* 

Myioxylon peruiferum, Linn. 

This tree of Central America is supposed 
to yield the Balsam of Peru. The article 
known in commerce as White Balsam, or 
myrrh seed or quiiiiquino is made from this 
tree and from M. puboscens. The stem has 
a thick smooth straight trunk with a gray 
coarse bark, which is filled with resin. This, 
by distillation with water, yields a volatile 
oil ; by exposure to the air it hardens, and it 
is then termed Opobalsamum Siccum The 
true Opobalsamum at id Balsam of Tolu is 
also sometimes called Opobalsamum.— Fn^. 
Cy'c. 

MYROSPERMUM TOLUlPERUJ^l, bal- 
sam of tola. 

MYRRH. 

Murr, Ar. 

M;tlim-ran-dza, Burw. 

Mu-yoh, Chin. 

Yaiig-inayoh, ,, 

Mirrlie, Dut. Fr. 

Mur; Morof Ex >xx. 23. 

Myrrhen, Ger. 

Kinurna; Murra, Gr. 

Bdl, Hirabdl, II IND 
Mirra,' It. Sp, 

Madu, Bali.Jav. 

The myrrh of commerce is believed to be 
produced from several ti'ees, Balsamodeiidron 
gileadense Kimth, the Balessau of Bruce and 
a synonym of Amyris opobiilsarnum, Forskal, 
and of Balsamodendroii opobalsamum. 

The Balsamodeiidron myrrha of Nees^ the 
Karbeta of the natives, seemingly identical 
with B. Kua of Mr. Brown’s MSS. 

Myrrh is mentioned in Gen. xxxvii. v. 
25, and in Exod. xxx. 23, by the name of 
Mor or Mur. The Greeks called it fivppay 
and also 2/Avpva. Herodotus mentions it as 
produced in the south with Frankincense, 
&c. Dioscorides states the variety called 
Troglodytica to be the best. In the Periplus 
of the Red Sea, Arrian mentions myrrh with 
olibanum as exported from the coast of 
Barbaiia, that is, the modem Berbera. 
Bruce learnt that^it as well as Prankinoense, 
was produced, in the country behind 
Azab, or in that of the Dankali. The em* 
bassy to Abyssinia tinder Major Harris niet 
with it on tile hills, in the comparatively flat 
country which extends from Abyssinia to 
the Red Sea, near the Straits of Bfib-el- 
Maudeb, or from the Dooini Valley to the 
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banks of the Hawash. Mr. Johnston (Trav* 
i. p. 249) met with it in nearly the same 
locality. Both authors describe the myrrh 
as exuding from wounds made in the bark, 
and say that it is collected in January and 
March,buT, chiefly in July and August,and in 
smalLquanties at otber times of the year 
and exchanged for tobacco with the mer- 
oliaiits who proceed to Bei bera, &c,, whence 
it is exported to the coast of Arabia., 

Myrrh reaches Europe chiefly from Bom¬ 
bay, having been imported > there from the 
Arabian and Persian G'lfs. It used for¬ 
merly to be obtained also from Turkey. 
Ehrenberg and Hemrich found a small tree 
in Arabia near Gison, on the borders of 
Arabia Felix, from off wliich they collected 
.some very fine myrrh. 

The Balessau of Bruce was found by him 
at Azab, and said to extend to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Maiideb. Gerlocb found it at Beder- 
buniin, a village between Mecc^a and Medina., 
Porakal found bis Opobalsamum a.t Hues iu 
Arabia Felix, At Aden it is called Besban. 
Dr. Rutb, in the Appendix to Harris’ Abys¬ 
sinia (ii. p, 144) mentions B. OpobaLsamum 
as occurring in the Adel (jountry and the- 
jangles of the Hawasli along with the Myrrh 
tree. The bark when wounded exudes the 
fragrant Bairn of Gilead balsam, which 
seems to have been cultivated in Palestine 
near the town of Jericho. It is no doubt 
possessed of stimulant properties. 

Balsamodendron myrrha. Dr. Ehrenberg 
collected from off' this tree very fine myrrh 
on the borders of Arabia Felix. It is stated iu 
the Appendix to Harris’ Abyssinia (ii. 414.) 
that the “ Balsamodendron myrrlia (Kar¬ 
beta of the natives) grows on the borders of 
Efat. and in tlio jungle of the Hawash, and 
iu the Adel desert. The resinous gum called 
Hofali is collected for exportation. 

B. Opohidsamum (BesJiam) grows com¬ 
monly with the former, and grows even at 
Cape Aden.” 

Mr. Johnston, says “ there are in the 
country of Adel two vaiieties, one a low, 
thorny, ragged-looking tree, with biught 
green leaves, trifoliate,' and an undulat¬ 
ing edge, is that which has been debcribed 
by Ehrenberg. This produces the finest 
kind of Mvrrh in 6nr shops. This may 
be either B. Myrrha or one of the forms 
of B. Opobalsamum. * The other is a 
more leafy tree, with the appearance of 
the hawthorn, having the same lax’gely 
serrated, dark-green leaves, growing i£V 
bunches of four or five, springing by sevoi^ 
.leaf-stajks from a common centre. 'JliO 


m 


Myrrha, Lai. 

Myj rlia gumtni resiiia,I/r. 
Mur, Malay. Pkrs. 

Manisan lobah, „ 
Mirru, Pokt. 

Vola,-^; Sans. 

V alatjf-polam Tam. 

Palendra-.bo-luni, „ 

1 Villcyrbolum, 
j Bolintra-boluni, Tel. 
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fl^vwers are small, of a light-green colour, 
baaging in pairs beneath the leaves. The fruit 
when ripe easily throws off the dry shell in 
two pieces, and the two seeds it contains 
escape. The outer bark is thin, ti'ansparent, 
and easily del ached ; the inner, thick, woody. 
When wounded, a yellow turbid fluid* (the 
gum-myrrh) immediately makes its appear¬ 
ance. Naturally-the gum exudes from cracks 
in the bark of wie trunk near the root, and 
flows freely upon the stones immediately 
underneath* Artificially, it is obtained by 
‘brnises made with stones.” 

Balsamodendrou Africurn Arnott.—Hende- 
loria afrioana, Quill, et. Per. first found on. 
the west of Africa, occurs also in the Abys.. 
siiiian collection, having been found in 
the flat country of the Adel. Mr. Johnston 
immediately recognized it as one of tlm 
trees yielding gum-resin. The leaflets are 
like those of B. Kua, Br. It yields 
African Bdelliunl, or that imported into 
France from Guinea and the Senegal, accord¬ 
ing to M. Pol'rottet. M. Adanson mentions 
it by the Senegal name of Niotout as pro¬ 
ducing Bdellium. It may also yield the 
Bdellium which is exported from tlie west 
coast of Africa. Dr.. Malcolmsou wrote to 
Dr. Royle that “ bdellium is produced in 
Africa by a tree similar to the myrtle ; none 
is obtained in Arabia, it is very similar to 
myrrh, and so me times sold for it.” 

One kind of bdellium is produced in India, 
which Dr. Royle was informed is yielded 
by a tree called googul by the natives 
find which is the Amyris commiphora 
Roxh. referred by Messrs. Wiglit and 
Amott to Balsamodendron Dr. Walker, 
in his account of the drugs produced 
near Aurungabad,' states “ a gum-resin, ^ 
called by the nariv^’es googool, is produced 
by a tree (Dr, W. calls it Amyris bdellium ? 
JPoash.) which gi'ows in the neighbourhood of 
Umber, a town twenty miles to the westward 
of Auvuugabad. Roxburgh imagined that 
Googool was identical with Myrrh.” 

Myrrh is generally in pieces of irreghlar 
form and size, formed apparently by ag¬ 
glutinated ?|toars, dry, and covered with 
a fine, dust, (jommonly of a reddish-brown 
colour; brittle, fracture irregalajr, conoboidal, 
y shining with the lilji^face apparently dotted 
• wifh voiatilo oil, often Varied, with opaque, 
whitish, semicircular marks ; the , smaller 
pieces angular shining, semi-transparent; 

. taste hitter and aromatic, the smell peculiar 
V'and balsemic. , Specimens brought by the 
Jkbyssini^ hare gi*anular fragments 

tears; and some of a 
Iv ptle, even whitish, joolour may be seen on 
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the same piece of bark with ordinary colour¬ 
ed myrrh. Specimens which have not been 
exposed to the air, are darker coloured, 
moister, and of a more powerful and agree¬ 
able smell. 

Jndian Bdellmm is sometimes sold for and 
considered as an inferior kind of myrrh. It 
is in roundish pieces of a dull dark-red 
colour, more moist than myrrh, and not brit¬ 
tle like it, softening even with the heat of 
the hand ; bitter and a little acrid in taste, 
with a less agreeable odour. It often has 
portions of the birch-like bark adhering to it. 

The sort ihet with iii India, and brought 
from the Ai'abian and African coasts, is in 
large opaque pieces, generally covered with 
a brownish white powder. An inferior 
kind of myrrh, termed in India Bysabole, 
is also imported from the above places. 
It has a great resemblanee to bdellium, for 
which it is not uidrequently mistaken. 
Myrrh is largely imported into Bombay, 
and is chiefly re-exported to England. 
Myrrh has long been in repute in low 
fevers in Europe, and occasionally in 
agues, Dr. Kirk found it very useful in the 
typhoid state which in India is frequently 
the second stage of paroxysmal fever and 
also in the low dynamic fever of jails. In 
Arabia there W an inferior kind called 
“baisa bol,*‘ or hebbakhade,” by the^u- 
mali. Pliny says, that in his time six 
difierent kinds of myrrh grew in Arabia, 
he says myrrh was often adulterated with 
mastic. In India, there is a substance 
having the closest resemblance to myrrh 
which is imported into and known in Eu¬ 
rope as Indian myrrh. This is also said very 
closely to resemble, if indeed it at all dif¬ 
fers from, bdellium; it is probable, there¬ 
fore, that it is what in India is known by the 
name*of googuj (moogl of the Arabians), as 
it forms Sie bdellium of commerce, and^’e- 
sembles an inferior kind of myrrh, as indeed 
bdellium is frequently described to be. That 
it is also the bdellium of the ancients would 
appear from the Persian authors giving 
budleyoon and madikoon as the Greek name 
of moogl. Turkey myrrh is considered the 
finest, the East Indian being the second in 
quality, it is employed medicinally, as a 
dentifrice, and in the preparation of fumi¬ 
gating pastiles.— McCulloch. Faulkner. Indi 
Ann: Med. Sci. for, April, 1856, p. 387. 
Fdwell Hand Booh^ vol, i. p. 402. Birdwood 
Vegetable produote Bombay presidency^ p. 20, 
BruryJJseful Plants 88. Poole. SI. of Commerce* 
See Amyris *, Balsamodendron. 

MHRRHA, Lat. Myrrh. 

, MYRRHB, Fr. Myrrh. 



MYRTACE^\ 

MYRRHEN, Gkr. Myrrb. 

MYRRHIS ODORATA, Sweet scented 
jnyiTh, the mnrris of IHoscorides and 
Myrrhis of pliny. 

MYRRH SEED, or 'White Balsam, a 
preparation from Balsam of Pern, now 
called qiiinquino. Balsam of Peru is 
supposed to be got from the Myrospermum 
peruiferum of Centrul America, and the 
white Balsam of commerce is made from it. 
White Balsam, or Myrrh seed, or quinquiuo 
is also obtained from the M. pnbeacens. 

MYRSINACE^, LM. an ord^r of 
plants comprising 9 Gen. 162 sp. comprising 
2 ^giceras; 13 Myrcine; 1 Badula; 54 
Ardisia; 13 Embelia; 2 Corepetalum; 2 

Samara; 14 Msesa; 1 Oncinus. Most of 
them inhabit the Himalaya, the mountains of 
Assam, the Khassya, Circars, Neilgheriies, 
Malayana and Java : properties little known. 


MYRSINE AFRICAN A. 


Bui-baring, 

Baring, 


Ar. 


Bitnak-kabuli, 

Babrang, 


Hini). 


A plant of Kaghan. Its gnm is consider¬ 
ed by hindoo practitioners to be a warm 
remedy, used for dysmenorrkpi.— Gleghorn^s 
Punjab Report. FoivelVs iH^dbook^ vol. i. 
p. 369. 

MYRTACEJE, the myrtle tribe of plants 
or myrtle blooms, comprises 45 genera, with 
670 species, principally belonging to S. 

• America, N. Holland, the^'South Sea Islands 
and the E. Indies. In the last are the fol* 
lowing genera and species, 


2 Melaleuca 

3 Metrosideros 
I Fabricia 

1 Baokea 
8 Sonneratia 


1 Nelitris 
1 Psidium 
1 Jossinia? 
1 Myrtus 
1 Monoxera 


Ho Eugenia 
13 Rhodamnia 
2 Glaphyria 
2 Myrtus 


MelalenCa cajuput), Rowh. Moluccas 
„ leucodendron, Linn. Moluccas, Malacca 
„ nodosum, 8m. N. Holland 
„ viridiflora, Giiertn. Singapore 

CalHstemon linearis, J). C. N. Holland 
„ microetachyum, Lmdl. „ 

„ InplianthuB, 8wi. „ ^ 

„ viridtfloros, D. C. 

„ epeciosue. „ 

Metrosideros yeras, RumpK. Amboyna, Java' 

Nelitris panicttlsta, Lindl. Penang 

Basokia fratescens, Linn. Chinn, Malacca . 

Paidium pumilum, VahX. Ceylon, Molucpas 
„ catleyanum, Bahi/ne. China 
„ pyriferum, W. Indies 
„ cordatum, Bims. Ouadaloupe . 

„ pomiferttm, Liim. W.. Indies/Hmeo, Tropioil) 

Axamaii 


MYRTACE.^. 

Psidinm guineense, W. Indies 

„ polycarpon, Lamb. Trinidad 

Jossinia buxifolia, D. C. Bourbon 
mespiloides, ,, „ 

„ lucida, Mauritius 

Myrtus communis, Linn 

„ tomentosa, Ait. China, Cochin-China, Psnang^ 
Singapore, Neilgherries.. 
,, melastomoides, Cunm .—? 

^ % 

Pimenta vulgaris, Lindl. Jamaica 

„ acris, Wi^ght. „ 

Eugenia bracteata, Ceylon, Pen of India 

„ michelii, Lam. Brazil 
,, fragrans, Willd. .lamaica. 

,, caryophyllata, Willd. Peninsula. 

Jambosa jambos, A., Pen. of India, Bengal, Sirmoof^ 
„ formosa, Wall. Moulmein 
„ aquea, Rmb. Moluccas 

Var (a) rhodoesrpa, rose coloured 
„ (6) leucocarpa, white „ 

Jambosa lancesofolia, Roa^h. Silhet 
„ malaccensis, Linn. Moluccas 
„ purpurea, ^xb. Malay Islands 
„ ternifolia, „ Chittagong 
„ amplexicaulis, Roash. Chittagong 
„ alba, ROiVh. Malay Islands 
„ polypetala, Wall Chittagong, Silhet 
„ laurifolia Roxb. -? 

Jambosa bifaria, Coleh. Khassya. 

„ disticha, D C. Jamaica 

Caryophyllus caryophyllata, Moluccas. Cey¬ 

lon, P. of India and Malacca, Mauri^ 
tius, Bourbon, Cayenne 
,', claviflora, Roxb. Chittagong 
„ oblata, „ „ 

„ pulchella, „ Moluccas, Penang, Malacca 

Tavoy, Moulmain* 

Syzygium myrtifolia, Roxb. Singapore, Sumatra 

„ olema, Wight -P 

„ janibolana, Lam. Moluccas, British India 
„ caryophyllifolia, li!oa;6. Bengal 
„ friiticosa, Roxb. Chittagong 
„ balsanaea, Wall. Assam 
„ operculata, Roxb. Moluccas 
„ tetragona, Wight. Silhet 
„ rubens, Roxb. ChittRgong 
„ inopbylla, Roxb. Sumatra 
„ lonchopbylla, Linn. Silhet 
„ acuminata, Roxb. Moluccas 
„ brachiata, „ 

„ venusta, u Tipperah 

„ xnacrocatpa, „ Chittagong ^ 

Sonneratia aclda, D. 0. Indus Delta, Salsette, fitzn- 
derbnn, Pegu, Malayafia, Penang, Singapore. 
„ apetda, Buck. Bombay^nderbans 

Punica granatUm, Linn. All B. Indii^ ^ 

„ Dana, 

Aipong the tAble-fruUs of the tropics ^ 
the guava, yielded by differ exit apeeies oj 
Paidium ; the. rqae-apple and jamroa^^. 
produced by .Eugenia malacenaie 
jambos. Cloves are ibe flower-bade of 



\ MYRTUS COMMUNIS. 

pHyllus aromHticus; and allspice is tlie 
dned berries of Eugenia pinienta, plants 
belonging to the same section of the Myrn** 
tiaoeie ns the common myrtle ; tlie aromatic 
fruits of the myrtle were indeed used hs a 
spice before cloves and allspice became corn- 
mon. Pnnica 'granntnm, the pomegra,nate | 
tree, is remtirkable for an nlrnost total absettce 
of aromatic qualities and distended so much 
alter the Sower has fallen off, that tlie fruit 
is nothing but a collection of cavities tided 
with seeda, and having no apparent relation 
to each other. 

Oalyptranthcfl caryophyllata, is a native of 
Jamaica, Cubn, and Ceylon. The bark is 
oompsct, very hanl bur.btittle, found ih corn- 
mercs^ in sticks composed of pieces rolled one 
within the other, of deep brown colour, and 
greyish white epidermis; theodour is strongly 
.that of the clove, taste aromatic, hot and 
sharp, slightly bitter and astringent. It 
contains tannic acid, resin, and essential oil) 
mid is employed chiefly as a^pice. 

Caryophylliis aromaticns, the clove-tree, 
is a native of the Molucca Islands. It is a 
moderately sized tree. The cloves of tiie 
shops are the dried compre.ssed flower-buds. 
— Fl. T7idita Voigt. O'Shauglmessy Ben^ 
gal Bisimimlory p, 334. Hogg, Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

MYRTUS ACRfS. 8w. M. Aromatica, 
and M. Caryophyllata, Jacq. are syns. 
of Eugenia ncris, Wight. 

MYRTUS BnA.GrFj\TA. Wllhh. Syn of 
Eugenia bracteata, Roxb, W. mid A. 

MYRTUS CARYOPHYLLUS, Spreng. 
Syn of Eugenia caryophyllata.— Thtm, 

MYRTUS COMMUNIS. L. V. G, Roxh. 


MYSORE. 

all parts of the plant is employed rts a 
cosmetic, and called Ban d’auge by the 
Erench perfumers. The leaves are given in 
cerebral affections, for flatulencer diarrhcet, 
internal ulceratious, and rheumatism. The 
habb-ul-as, though nominally always the 
fi uit of the myrtle, appears at times to be 
the small fruit of some other plants not yet 
identiried with certainty. The myrtle grows 
well by layer.s, and even cuttings, but re¬ 
quires careful pruning, and after the rains 
all the leaves, on which insects have de¬ 
posited larvso must be removed, or the plant 
will lose its verdure and beauty by the des¬ 
tructiveness of the young caterpillars.— 
Ty/’tzd/e//, p. 75. Riddell^ Gardening^ 

Hints to Amate.m'' Gardejiers. Hr. J. L. Stewart 
Punjab plants. 

MYRTUS COROMANDELIANA. Kanu 
and M. Heynei. Spr. also M latifolia. Heyne,- 
M. littoral is Roxh. and M. ru^cifolia, W illde. 
are syns, of Eugenia bracteata, Ro.ch, 

MYRTUS CUMINI. Linn, syu of Eu¬ 
genia jambolana. Lam. Koirb. 

MYRTUS PIMENTA, var: latifolia, Ro.cb. 
M. pimenta Lin. are syns of Eugenia acris, 
Wight. 

MYRTUS %pME3Sr I’OSA Ait. t). G. 
W.a^idA. Roxh. ii, 498. 

M. canesCens, Lour. Roxh. 

, A plant of China) Cochin-China, Neil- 
ghe^Hes'; Penaug, Singapore, FL large, roso- 
coloured, with c^Sfrason filaments. Berries 
eaten on the Neilgherrles. It ig sr handsome 
shrub, and has been found to grow well 
against walls in the south of England.—■ 
Uoxb. Fl. Indica ii. p. 498. Voigtf Eng. Cyc. 


Ass; Asbiri; Murad, A r. 
Ismar; Isferem, „ 

Belati mehudi, B kno. 
Common myrtle, Bno. 
►Myrtle, „ 

Mursino Oa. of Hipp. 

and Dioso.' 
Vilaiti M^ndij Hind. 

Sat’r-flowa, „ 


LeaiHis. 

Barg-hniuiad, Pkhs. 

Mumd, „ 

Frifitt 

Hab’hnI, „ 

Hab’-ul-aa, „ 


> 1^1 ’ 

;Tli 0 myrtle is a native of Asia Minor and 
south of Europe, it assumes the shrabby or 
arborescent form ifccording to the Witnde, 
The |j^ant in all its pai^ is most agreeably 
perfumed, 10 lbs. of the leaves afford about a 
dilttchm of yellow essential oil of most de- 
fr^runce. berries wore employ¬ 
ed by the Romsms as a spioe, . The Tusoana 
jl^ll use them and they also prepare 'from the 
herfiea a Utod of wiua ^called Myrbtdih* 
tmm. A distilled irSler prepared from 


MYSOLE, a largo island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, in the Pitt Passage, extending 
E. and W. 42 miles and about 20 miles broad. 

MYSORE, Maisur or MahesHwar, a king¬ 
dom in the peninsula of India, With a 
hindu Maharajah who.se territories since 
A. D. 1831, bave been administered by a 
Commissioner. It was u.*^urped by Hyder 
Ali, a mahomedan soldier, about 170f; but 
when his son, Tippoo, fell, in 1799) at the 
storm of Seringapatam, the territory was 
restored to a descendant of the native sove- 
^ign. That chieftain, after he came of age, 
gruled the country till 1831, when, during 
Xiord W. Bentink’s administration, owing to 
frequent insurrections, Commissioners were 
appointed for its management. The i^ah 
oliil^esB in the beginning of 1808, Wt 
Adopted a successor who» when of age, 
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will take the Government into his hands. 
Mysore is a table land from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above the sea, fed by the Tunga, the 
Budraand Cavery rivers. Bangalore, Mysore 
and Seringapatam are its chief towns. The 
genealogy of this family is traced from the 
Yadn line of Chandravansa. The first in 
authentic history isTimma Raja Vadyar son 
of Betta, A. D. 1530, and the dynasty ruled 
until A. D. 1767. When Mysore was des¬ 
troyed by Hyder AU and the rajah Chama- 
raja Vadyar dethroned, but the late sove¬ 
reign, Krishna Raja Vadyar, was restored 
by the British in 171^9. The teakwood 
used by the Commissariat, and furnished to 
the Ordnance Department in the Mysore 
country, was, until about A. D.^ 1830, sup¬ 
plied entirely from the Mysore^ forests, in 
the vicinity of Shemoogah. The jungle how¬ 
ever was much thinned towards 1841, and 
supplies were got from Hullihal, from which 
to Bangalore is aboat 170 miles ; the roads 
are tolerably good, the forest is distant from 
the village about 15 miles. Sheep of the 
Merino breed were introduced into Mysore 
by Sir Mark Cubbon. The coat is of 
wool, and the article manufactured from it 
was superior. A quantity of wool that was 
sent home to test the market value attracted 
the marked attention of the mercantile com¬ 
munity. The principal difficulty appeared to 
be the cleansing the deece from the penetrat¬ 
ing spear grasses, with which the pastures of 
Southern India abound. Colonel OnsloyF 
also sent home some specimens of oottoli to 
the same Chamber, who reported very favour¬ 
ably of it, and put upon it veuy high prices. 
A sample of Mysore gamboge, was sent to Dr. 
Royle, who pronounced it to be iddbtical 
with the gamboge of Siam. The codee is 
very fine, and a price Ms obtained for it in 
England nearly equal to that of the best 
Mocha. It is carried through tho ghauts, 
to Mangalore. Frfiserpet is situated on the 
road to Mysore from Meroara, and it is also 
20 miles from the latter place. The river 
Cauvery runs past Fraserpet, an^ forms the 
boundary between Coorg and Mysore, 

The great central table land of the pen¬ 
insula of India includes Mysore, the il&ra- 
xuabal, the Ceded Districts (Bellary and 
Cuddapah), Berar, Hyderabad, the Southern 
Mahratta counti^, and, the four Bombay ool- 
lectorates in the western Deccan. Tbe whole 
of these, coni^tries, with the exception of ibis 
parts immediately bordering on the ghauts, 
consist of a vast undulating plain of various 
height, almost entirely devoid of trees, 
ezSept close to villages and towns, and with 
but tittle low jungle. Here and there low 
iiinges of hills appear, and isolated rochfi^i lit* 
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droogs, mostly bare, others covered with low 
brushwood. Towards the north and west 
large steppes occur, and the conntly is more 
broken by hills and ravines than in . the 
southern part. Here too we have greater 
abundance of low jungle, and even stunted 
trees, ^ and in many of the ravines wood 
abounds. Considerable tracts of long grass, 
OP ‘rumnahs* occur here and there, especi¬ 
ally towards the more northern portion. The 
whole of this district was formerly named 
the Deccan meaning the south. 

Hyder Ali brought Mysore proper, Coorg 
with the Carnatic and much of the Dekhau 
under subjugation, .and was at the height of 
his successes when Chum Raj the titular ruler 
died. Up to this time Hyder Ali had pro¬ 
fessed to rule Mysore in behalf of the hin- 
du rajah, and, every Dassara, Chum Raj ap¬ 
peared before the people in tho state balcony, 
seated on an ivory throne, Hyder Ali being 
present as Commander-in-Chief and Minis¬ 
ter, but he selected a successor, also named 
Chum Raj, from amongst the collateral rela¬ 
tions, and Hyder continued to rule in reality 
until his death, on the 7th December 1782. 

The climate of Bangalore or South Eas¬ 
tern Division of Mysore, is favorable to Eu¬ 
ropeans. The thermometer rarely rises above 
90 degrees, and the nights all the year round 
are cool Md refreshing. The elevation of 
the Chittledroog or Korth Eastern division 
is somewhat less than that of Bangalore. In 
climate it is similar, but the temperature 
must be higher; even for natives, this division 
is not considered so healthy as Bangalore, 
chiefly on account of its hills being feverish. 
The South Eastern division called Astagram, 
is very different in every respect from the 
two 4rst named divisions. Its^ southern and 
western parts are covered with fine jungle 
extending to the slopes of the western ghats 
on the one side, and to the base or the 
Neilgherry Hills on the other. There is 
more rain and , it is hotter in this division 
than* in Bangalore; fever prevails during 
some seasons of the year, but on the whole 
the climate is generally a healthy one. 
The, Nugge® division to the north of 
Astagram possesses an elevation generally 
from 2,000 to 2,400 feet above the level of the 
sea; b^ there are some parts especially the 
Bal^b(^den Hills which rise above 5,000 feet. 
The open country is described as healthy while 
the western half is more or less the reverse. 
Two talooks in this division are said td be' 
higher and healthier than other parts. They 
are ca^ed Wnstara and Chikmoogloor, and 
there are a good many situations in them 
where Europeans ^ight settle with ereirf 
probabihty ^ enjoying good bealth/^ ^ 
t BHK 




^old in Myi 
and Poongftii| 
aUo iii* 

blliti qnapt?^ 
sufficient quan^ 
^ake a ring. The 
been working for gold 
just above the ghats 


meows: 

lu$Sbant these talooks appear to have 
iSan ileleetiHd for the culdvation of coffee, 
tod that y^ant was here more largely and more 
saccessfaHy cultivated than in any part of 
^^ysdW. it is added, however, that there 
^OtVvficarcely remains an acre of4and in these 
talooks suiteble" for coffee unoccapiadlby na¬ 
tives, who toS'most tenacious of thd^^ghts 
to the soil* ffor health and suitabif^il|f^ to 
the EuropsaU ^6onstitution Bangalox^^n^dts 
environs are best, Europeans might tod 
labor *thet5|£jjri^h every prospect ^ ^ood 
health. . 

Caplain |^> thtir of the Engineers 
Native gdy^n Mysore, disseminaf 
quartz, ^ indurated cl a; 

some minute 

Gtotaia 'Wi 
in 1800 , bel 
disseminai 
vial soil 
Lieut. Puol 
lore^ one in a 
jjaivnotber^bl 
Uty was profeur^ 
natives have long 
at Baitmungalum 

Heyne mentions that Captain Warren had 
learned the fact of the natives so employ¬ 
ing themselves, in their leisure, and the 
fact is repeated by Sir Whitelaw Amslie 
and Dr. Clark, the latter of whoiq remarks 
that gold was discovered in the eastern 
provinces of Mysore by Lieut, Warren of 
H. M. 33rd Ilegiment in 1802,—who found 
it in the small nullahs or ruts or breaks m 
the ground at Wariigum, a small village 
miles S. W. of Baitmungalura, also on the 
banks of the Palar river, and the Ponian 
Oaargory. He found gold also at Mar- 
poopit^three miles'^south of Warngum, 
and ^forked by natives as it had also been 
worked by Tippoo. Ileyno likewise (p. 41) 
states that gold has beto‘*|ptftid- near the 
hills to the S. E. of Oosootfc^h, and^Newbold 
likewise describes gold as hkWify beeu dis¬ 
covered by Captain Warren, nfyf the ^t- 
terine hills. * ^ I - 

A Mysore contingent of ^^wrldiors has 
been kept up since the Seringa- 

patam* The people of fire ipostly of 

the Vira Saiva or Xingaye^seot. 

The^ Beder or Vedtar Wqe of Mysore live 
by the^ chase, as hunters ahd fowlers. 

The Mysore toddy drawers are called 
Halipaik, thfy 8]|^k Tulava* 

The &8t war against Tippoq, king of 
Myaore, broke out in 1790. q'ippoo attimkeA 
the rajah of TraTancore^hnt was 
Iflth oonsMerabie loss, General Medowe^ 

m 
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Colonel Matw^l and Colonel Hartley, having 
met With vsSied success, Lord Cornwallis, 
1791, took liommand, and on the**21st 
March captured Bangaloie. On the l^h 
May 1791, Tippoo opposed him at Ait- 
kera but was completely routed, yet Lord 
Cornwallis was obliged to retreat In 
August 1791, ho wever Cornwallis captured 
several difficult forts aud on the Stli Peb- 
rnary 1792, he encamped before S^iinga- 
patam, and drove the enemy into the fort, 
^and Tippoo came to terms, delivering up 
half bis kingdom, thrj^^^^rOres of rupees 
:ages. Lord Corn- 
tta in September 
Mysore, in 1793 
System of Bengal 
lement aud he returned 
Brjtkin. Mysore ter- 
been under the control 
IJr^^ar chiefs, until Hyder Ali assumed 
virtual sovereignty in 1742, but in 1799 
it passed to a young man whom the British 
pub upofi the throne on the storm and 
Capture of Seringapatam, when Tipoo fell in. 
the breach. This Mysore rajah, ruled with 
little success till 1832, when, during Lord 
Bentinck’s admimstrokto^^^he civil and mili- 
tai'y jurisdiclion was delivered over to a 
commissfoiv, Which continues lu 1873, until 
the successor, a minor, come of age. 

The taking of Bingaloro from Tippoo 
sultan, on the 21fi>t March 1791, gave the 
British*^ permanent position in Mysore, but 
it was eight years Jatoi, when Seiingapatam 
wasstoimed on the 4th May 1799 that the 
country came under British control, by the 
replacement of the hindu descendant of 
former inilers on the throne. The Govein- 
meut was resumed in 1832 at a time when 
the country had fallen into a d3ploiabl0 con¬ 
dition. Mysore town is on a table land 
2,450 feet above the sea. Mysoie table 
land covers an area of 30,886 sq. miles and 
contains a population of 3,300,000 soal> 
Madi as Literary Society Journal: Universal 
Uevieio, * pi 556. Madras Hzliibition Juries 
Repoi ts. 

MYSORY or Schouten Island, in the 
neighbourhood of New Guinea, its northern 
poiat is in lat. 0® 37^ S. It is high and 60 
miles in extent. 


MYSORE-THORN, Enc. Ceesalpinia sepi- 
i^|a, Roxh. - ^ 

\ MYTK-KONNEY also kom^i Tam^ I^om- 
ciana pulchemma, Linn. 

MYTHE, or Make, is Ifc^river rising i|i<lbq 
'jadhya Mountains, lat. 22^ 32^ long. 76^ 
^1,850 leet above the sea. It runs 
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145 miles, W. 25 miles, S. W. 180 miles inio 
the Gulf of Cambay, length 350 miles. It 
receives the Amaos 90, Mauchnn 55 miles. 
It is navigable for 15 miles from its mouth. 
At 50 miles up 100 yards wide. 

. MYTHOLOGY. All the Aryan races have 
a complicated mythology, which is not the 
case with the Semitic races. The latter 
have El, strong; Bel or Baal, Lord} Adt)nis 
Lord; Shot, Master; Moloch, King; ' K.^ 
and Kimmon, the Exalted ; and other simi¬ 
lar terms for their deities. The Aryans, on 
the contrary, have Zeus, the sky; Phoebus, 
Apollo, the sun; Neptune, the sea ; Mars, 
war; Venus, beauty, &c. Max Muller has 
very ingeniously endeavoured to explain this 
ditlerenco by the different character of the 
language in these two races. 

Hindu mythology accords precisely with 
the Greek in sending the souls of the dead 
to receive judgment, and according to the 
sentence of their judge they are thence 
conveyed to Tartarus or Elysium, to Naraka 
or Swerga, according to their evil or good 
deeds. 

Grecian mythology is largely mixed up 
with the mythology of India,—the Ceres of 
Greece has the Lakshmi of ludia, Eros of, 
Greece i.s the Indian Kama, Yama or Dhar- 
marajuh is the Grecian Pluto—the Grecian 
Dionysius is the Indian Rama ; Vaitarini in 
, the liiiidu pantheon has its supposed iCna- 
I logue in iho river Styx, and Cerberus has 
^ corresponding dogs. Amongst the hindos, 
mythology is all pervading. Their history, 
j science, 1 iteraturo, arts, customs, and conversa¬ 
tion, are replete with mythological allusions. 
A respectable knowledge of their pautheon is 
consequently an almost indispensable prepara¬ 
tory acquirement to thestudy and comprehen¬ 
sion of nearly every thing which relates to 
them, Tlie mythology of India has done 
much to explain that of Greece and *Scandi-^ 

I navia as will be seen by the following list of" 
. the principal of the hindu deities of the pre- 
I sent day, and their pHncipal analogues. 

I Durga, is the analogue of Juno. 

! Narada, god of music^sMercury. 

Krishna==»A polio. 

B ha wan Venus. 

Kali or Durga Proserpine. 

Agni»«Vulcan, fire, ignis. 

Swaha, wife of AgniasaVesta. 
AsVin^Kumara=Castor and Pollux. 

Arunaia*Aurora. , ^ 

Ata-deva=D i an a. 

K^'^vera—Piutus, god of rioheA 

Ganesa»=a m;i]e Minerva. 

Indra—Jupiter, god of the firmament. 
Varana»Neptan«vgod of the ivatqr; 
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Prithivi=aOybele, goddess of earlh, 
Viswakarma=aVulcan, architect of? the 
goda , , ^ 

Kart i key a or Skanda=sMars, the goij jQi 
war. " 

Kama=:Oupid, Eros, god of lore^ 

‘ Surya or Arkaa*»Sol, the sun. 

Hanumaujdihe monkey god, son of' Pava^ 

"^liama, god 6f^nB=^Bacchus. 

’ Heracul^ an Indian deitj^Hercules. 
Aswicttlapa=Esculapius=»Getiii. 
Vaya=s.^olus. 

Sri=Ceres. 

Anna-Purna==Anna perenna. 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, though 
forming collectively one vast polytheistic 
system, were exceedingly numerous, and 
dissimilar in their character. Greece and 
Asia Minor seem to have been parcelled out 
among a number of deities, each of whom 
was the paternal god of some city or race, 
having not only separate rites, but a form of 
worship widely difierent. Each deity had his 
favourite abode, and local attachment; to 
some valley, or grove, or town, the power and 
presence of the divinity especially belonged, 

S nd hence in Beotian Thrace, we trace the cr¬ 
ies of Bacchus; in northern Thessaly the 
worship of Apollo ; on tfje Corinthian shores, 
the rites of Neptune ; in Argos, the temples of 
Juno; and'in Ephesus, the worship of Diana. 
Though acknowledged to bo divine out of 
their own peculiar domaius, yet their wor¬ 
shippers were rather averse to prosolytism. 
fearing lest, by au extended communication, 
the local influence of the deity should be. 
weakened. The sacred object of Ephesian 
worship, was carefully preserved, from the 
period of its first formation, through the 
ages which intervened, till the domoli- 
tiou of pagan temples, which followed 
upon the rise of Christianity. The imago 
consisted of a large block of wood of 
beech ^ or elm, but, according to some, of 
eboi^y or vine, shaped into a likeness of the 
goddess, and eyidenoingits remote antiquity 
by the rudemess of its workmanship. The 
first statues were unshaped blocks and 
stones; and, hCnoe, the word coiamu, wa5 
generally usea by the Greeks, to denote a 
statue. The Greejes worshipped Baab They 
identified Baal with Zeus as they did As- 
tarte with Venus. The heaven-fallen idol of 
j^phesuH, was not a representatiem of the ele¬ 
gant huriitress of classic fable, but an Egyp- 
ti$tmbierbglyphic, a personification of nature. 
In t]|jis ^character sbo was pictured as a 
woman, having a num^r of breasts, tp de^; 
^ttote, according.^ to Jerome, that, as 
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ehe was the nurse, the supporter and life 
of all living creatures/' 

So, even to the present day, amongst the 
hindoos and other idol worshippers ot Bri¬ 
tish India, shapeless stones and pieces of 
wood are worshipped in every village; the 
three great idols at Jaggernath are three 
shapeless masses of wood and similar pieces 
of wood are used as deities on tho left bank 
of the Bhomah river. Also every village 
has its own local deity, and the idol wor¬ 
shipped at Tripati is quite dissimilar from 
that at Srirangam.— Luhhoch's Origin of 
Civilj p. 219. Hind. Theat. vol. ii. p. 106. 
Milner's Seven Gimrclies of Asia^ p. 83. Sir 
W. Jones, See Deo, Grama deva,. Hindoo. 


MZARAL 

MYXA, or Egyptian plum of Pliny, is 
supposed to be the Cordia latifolia. 

MYKEK. Pers. Cloves. 

MYLITTA AUSTRALIS of Tasmania, 
one of the Panicacea3,its root is called native 
bread, weighs from I to 11 lbs. 

MYLITTA LAPIDESCENS. 

Lui*hwau, CniN. j Fulj-leng, Chin. 

A fungus dug from the ground in Yun- 
yang-fu, in Hupeh in China used in worm 
cases, infantile diseases and impoteiicy.— 
Smith Mat. Med. Chino. 

MZARAI, Hind. Chaum’ops Rilchlaua 
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^lish alphabet 
I Arabic, Pcr- 
iratii, (ta- 


Kar- 

liow- 

aiicl 



M. Tlii^ 

has represent 
sifin, Urdu, Sauf^ 
zerati, Jieugali 
iiatica and Mal>■^d im 
ever, are unable to sou 
in its ])lace they use a B. 
from IVlernphis and on the 
Arnyrlteus we find the nanie 
Ammun Ila written Oben-Raand 
vspelling used on a plate of ivory 
among tlie riiins of Nineveh, to wliii 
tarit city the Egyptian style of Art had ina< 
its way two eentnries earlier.— Shai'j>c 
ITidori/ of Vol. I. p. '^00. j 

MA. Hind. Mother, a respectful addre.ss ; 
to a woman. | 

MA-ABAR, rnontioned in Briggs’ Ke* | 
rishta, Th/. J. p. 373, means tlie place of' 
cro.ssing over, a place of passage or ferry, ami j 
has very generally been supposed to be Ma- j 
labar, as well from the reseiublanco of tin; i 
names as from the position of the latter ! 
country in reference to Arabia; but. there is j 
no doubt that the appellation really ap]dies j 
to the tract on the Eastern coast of the pe- | 
uinsula extending nort h 1‘rorii Rameshwar. j 

ll is possible that tliis Arabic name wius j 
originally a corruption of AtaiMwa, the name 
of the hindii state which adjoined Adam’s 
Bridge, and the chief of which state was 
called Setu Pati, “the lord of the bridge.” 
Ritter puts Ma*abar on tlie west coast, and 
]iassen (iv. 888) says that the Jiamc with 
Ibn Batula signifies the southernmost paid, 
of the Malabar coast, but both learned 
authors are certainly wrong Kiinstmaiin, 
again, says “ it has been recf^mtly pointed o\it 
that the name applies neither specially to 
the south-west (joast nor to the south-east, 
but to the whole soutliern upex of the penin¬ 
sula.” It is, liovvevei*, cleai-ly used for tlio 
south-east coast, as Abulfoda precisely says, 
it commences from Cape Comorin.— 
done'a History of India ^ V'd. JI, p, 4 7. Gilde- 
meisier, ])p. 56 and 185 quoted in Ynkfs 
Cathayt Vol, I. p. 80, 81. See Marsden’s 
Marco Polo, p. 626 note. 

MAAJUN, any intoxicating confiture 
made of hemp, butter, charas, or dhatura 
seed, mixed up with sugar and sweetmeats. 
Maajun is used by the natives, generally 
of the higher classes, for the three purposc.s 
of Kaif (intoxication). Kuwwat (aphrodisiac 
tonicj and imsak. Basdou's Sindh, p. 170. 
See Majoou. 

. MAAL. Hind. 

MAALIM. Ar. 


MACACUS. 

l\tAA-PIIAL, Duk. Galls, properly Mao- 
phal. 

MAASH, Apv. Hind. Food, livelihood. 
“ Bad-rnaash,” an evil liver; Be-maasb, 
without employ, Aladad-i-Maash, aid to sub- 
sistance, a potision. 

MAAT KOLUPOO. Tam. Tallow. 

M A AZAM, son of Anvungzob, on ascend- 
the throne assumed the title of Bahadur 
lie derented and slew his brother 
in a battle near Agra and died in 
jahore, agetl 72, aft er a reign of 5 
was succeeded by his son Fe- 


tv 

Varna. 

M VB A i; 

Seven Pa; 

AlA-BAP. ] 

AIABA BUX1K( 

Fcrreola buxilblia,^ 


ball, a king” who was 
hell by Vishnu m liis 


5 Mahabalipuram; 

br and Mother. 

' Pkrs. 



Populu.s balsamifera. 
A seaman, a sailor. 


MAAM-rOO, Tam. Mango. 


liMunbcli, Tv 

IMsliiiniui, Ti’ 

Pisiiiika, , 

A small tree of tbe Circarl 
; of the forests of tlie Godavery, ’ 

I (lark coloured wood, small but1 
! hard and durable.— Voiijt, 

\ Aiidh. 

MABMERl, or China raiiabhenV 
i Anisomeles Alalabarica IZ. JJ)\ Ajuga 
i cosa, R. Hi. 2. 

! MABOLO—? Diospyros discolor. 

AlABWA. Guz. Bassia luugifolia. Wllld. 

AT-AC AC US, a genus of mammals*, of the 
family Simiadje, of whicb there are several 
species in India, the Alalay Peninsula and 
Eastern Arehipclago. 

Macacas Assaiuen-sis. AIcCldldand. 

Maeaous pclops, Hodgson. 

A native of Assam, of a bluish gray colour, 
dark brownish on the shoulder. This is a 
very different species from tlie tropical kind 
seen in Nepal. On arriving at Lamteng, in 
Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw a troop of largo 
monkeys gambolling in a wood of Abies 
brunoniaiia; this surprised him, as he was 
not prepared fo find so tropical an animal 
as.sociated with a vegetation typical of a 
boreal cliiuaie. —Hooker Him. Jour., Vol. II. 
p S7. 

Macaoas cy)iOm.olyus. 

Simia cynoiiiolgus, Lin.n. 

the male. 

I S. aygulab, L. female. 

Hare lipped monkey, Eng | 

Egret Mtmkcy, 

The common Macac, 


Linn. 

Cercopitboens 
gas, 


Jakko 

Kra, 




MACAO. 

Tlusmoiikcy ocourHin tlie Nicohar islanrls, j 
Tenasseririi and all ovei' fclie KaBt'eni Arclii- i 
pelago. It is intelligent, t^ood natnred, 
docile and easily ti-nined to the performain'e 
of anniF-iniT tricks. Fii advrirenn^* a^e it 1)(‘- 
comes HVillen, morc^sc and \ liscluevons. 


Tlipfo are maiiv vairic'^ 


and D,'. S. 




MACARANGA 
oTi tlie hills round tj 
fnis locality and 
the Portui)fne« 

TUOiltoi’Y l)t 
shin, a n;, 
one 
(' 


a salubri- 
orernment of 
ands upon a prcl- 
0 island of Slieang- 
s sej)af’a.iina' tlieni. At 


Muller regards JM. anrat.ns r)rRelanger, and 
M. carbonarius of F. Cuvier as A'arieties 
this Macac. 

Muenens vrmrsfrin /»>!. IjInn. 

Slirn'a ijeninstriii!!. T;1NV. | Innun netnf'striiij 
„ platy|)yu()S,S('ui{r.i< j Pni)i() 

„ CHrpoleYnsKAi’ri.c.s [ 

Pifr-tailed inonk«‘y, J'Ino. j Bruit 
Broil, Pknvm:. 

Bruit, Sum M il A. 

This Macac! oeeni's in/j 
Pen insula, S u i n a t r; i y 
are tliroe v:trie‘t,ies 
and intelligent. 


c Afnlay 
Tliert; 
'^good natnriMl 
Ves of Snmafra 


linvo taught it to cT^ 
and throw down tW 
ripe from 
more 



0> ‘ r(• oe(.‘1»o i r>< 1 uf 1 1 '.ftr 1 ' R. 
Bonnet chini.tiH of 

I 

I "Mungn, Can\rfsk. 

I Koli, Tel. 

( Vell.'i, rnnntlii, Mvr.Kvr. 
I iMinlras inonk<*y. 


j^he cocoanut palms 
fMVuit, to select the 
unripe fruit and pluck no 
bter desires. 

Sit AW. 
linvali, Si Non 
^peculiar to (k'ylon. 

Gkoffi.'oy. 

Rdiatu^, 

G soh lit. 

Li NX. 

Ilixn. 
of llie jr \ f). 
kadii, Maiiu 

tonla of Gn m m 

^Bonneted monkey, IIno, 

When j’onng, this monki'y is Avihl and 
inoirmjsive, and soon acquires a knowledge 
of various feats of agility and triyks. It. is 
the most inquisitive and misehimmus of its 
tribe and its powers of mimi(U*y are not sur¬ 
passed by any other, With jige it becomes 
more sullen and less anieiiable to discipline. 
Mac<tr,Hs Khrsfifi. Ai’nia;. 

Cynoceplialiis rhesus, 

Laimi. 

Pupio rhesus, Ociiiaw. 

Bandar, IJinj). 

A native of Bengal, Nepal, A.ssam. It is 
docile and aflbotionato ,—JerJons ^favials of 
India^ p. 1?. lloryjh'hl and Moore^s Mam¬ 
malia Gaialorjnn. 

MACKOE, Hind. Solanum nigrum, qii. 
Makai ? 

MACAO clt}^, called Gaou or On-AIoon 
by the Chinese, is in lat. 22^ 11]-’ N. 
and 33’ E., 18 miles east of Can- 

t.on,^^Ki^jlHilarly built on a high poniii. 

pminates the island of Macao 
Hward. There arc several forts 


It hO'^U.A, 
M:iiinon, 


AnoKU. 
BlUUON 



iine.Mo Jnid a fort, most 
Tl, at this spot, to prevent 
h visiting the interior. The 
upon two lulls, which meet at 
gles. In tlie sixteenth century, 
us given up to the 1 Portuguese by 
Emperor ol‘ Chinn, as a reward for ser¬ 
es piuformed by them, when they joined 
their forctxs witli those of the Chinese, 
ngainst some dm ing pirates, who tlien, in¬ 
fested the neighiiouriMg islands. It seems 
thnt thi'v lind temporary shelter on shore. 
'I’lie rnosi inteix'sting ohje(;t now to be Seen 
at AIuamo, is the caA'O of Cn.moens, the 
nnihor of' tlu' (msiad ^ Cnnioens wrote this 
exquisite ])oeni at Alacao, where it is assert- 
('d by coiimiporaneons authors ho had been 
hnidslu'd for some political ofiVnee. The 
eave, in which folks stiy the poet wrote the 
Lusiad, is silnated .at flie summit of a rock, 
over which is erected a very elegantly taste¬ 
ful temple, in which is placed a fine bust of 
Cainocns; on the walls are inscribed some 
of liis choicest lines in the original, to which 
is also added, fi ChiiU‘se translation : some 
of tlu'se lines aie descvi|)tivc of the bound¬ 
less sea lying beneath : and the visitor 
is at a loss whether most to admire the 
truthfulness of the descriotion, or the sub- 
limil.y of the pro.spoet.— Ilorshunfh. Davies'" 
Glihiesn. Su'v's China and the Chinese^ Vol. 
r, p. 127. 

iVlACAQUIL Fr. the Macao monkey. 
See jNfaeacus. Siniiada\ 

AIACARANGA INOICA.—R. W. 

Vidi.a flunuar, Tam | Putta tliamara, Maleal. 

This tree grows on the Neilgherrics and 
is common in Travancore. It produces a 
light crimson coloured gum which is used 
in medicine, and for taking casts.— Drury's 
Usi't'nl Fhtnlt: 

MA(2AllANG A KOXBURGnil.—TFaiZ. 

Osyris peltata, llorh. IT. Tc | Boddi uhetfcii, Tel. 

This is marked by Voigt as a shrub of the 
Circars. The Telugu name indicates it as a 
tree. All the young parts of this plant aife 
covered rnoi c or loss with soft resinous ad¬ 
hesive matter, smelling strongly of turpen¬ 
tine.— Voiyt. 

MACARANGA TOMENTOSA.—TF. Ic. 

Kauda-gas, Singh. 

This tree is very abundant in Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 3,000 feet. It grows, also 
in Travancore and exudes a gum c£ charac- 
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MACASSAR, 
similar to that of M. Iiij 
Zeifl., 11 . 27i. Drury's 


-Thw. Du. 
lilts. 


MACARONI. 


Pehs. I Si win, 
III NO. 1 Siminii, 


Biif^bra, 

Sain, 

The Tnacaroiii iu use by tlie peo[>lo of Per¬ 
sia and India, is prepared by tbemsedves. 
Tliat nsod by most Kiiropeau liousobolds in 
India is imported—though conks also make 
it for ordinary nse. 

MACASSAR. The Alacassar race differ 
from tlie Bngi or Wngi, in having Inrii-m* 
and more open features, as well as in tlie 
peculiar ruddiness that is mixed with tin* 
brown tinclnre of bis skin. 'flu; liaii* is 
sudered to fall down and flnaf. loosely upon 
the shoulders, and has a red linge, ofttai- 
times, by way of correspoiideneci with (he 
rest of the person. The tiaith of (his eir- 
cuinstancu Inis been (piestioned, Ixicaaists red 
hair and a dark coniplexion were fhoupdit 
incomputible with ea,(di otiK'r. Sn<;h a n opinion 
is, however, not affected by this instance, for 
here (he hair is jud yellow nor oi’ang(‘, but 
its ends have a deep I’ed hue, wl»ile Iho rest 
is black. The little boys and girls of tJio 
Alaoassar race seen running about in troo[)s, 
are often very haridsom(‘, wldlo the linea- 
irumts of the hitler are s(.)inetim<\s not only 
faultless in design, but tliey have witlial a 
shade of Ihonghlfulness and melancholy, 
which is rightly csleetned (,o l)o the last 
touch and finisliing stroke of personal beauty. 
These pronlises of future loveliness vanish 
before maturity, perhaps for the want of 
education, wliicli, while it bestows unfading 
charms upon the mind, temds to model ami 
perpetuate all the perfections of the body. 
In some of their productions of skill, a,s in 
the manufacture of gloves and baskets, the 
workmanship for delicacy and fineness cannot 
be surpassed. Their writing character is (he 
same as the Rugi, with a delicicncy of 
three or four letters. INIany can read, and 
all would learn, if they had books. Tliey 
value themselves as being of a more amfient 
and noble stock than tlui Rngi, but tliey 
esteem it creditable to under.stand tliat lan¬ 
guage, so that a translation of tlie Scriptures 
in this admired and far-famed dialect, would 
serve for almost the whole of the humanized 
portion of Celebes. It is said thah Dr. Ley¬ 
den translated a Gospel into ilie Rugi. The 
more curious plants of Macassar, are the 
Mirabilis jalupa, and the Damasouiurn indi- 
cum. The gornuto is very common.— Journ. 

the Ind. Arch.^ Odoh-r 1H52, p. b75, Aol. 
VI, No. 10. VoyfXije i[f ilhO Tli.,Litialch in 1 857, 
By the late G, Tradescant Lay, Esq. oinya- 
pore Free Press 1837. 


MACD. 

^MACASSAR STRAIT is about 354 miles 
in length, I'rom the south end of Groat Palo 
Lant, to Point Kanniungan, and geueralt 
135 to 105 miles wide. — Ilorshuryh.. 

^^)IL, this is supposed to I 
inius tiiictorius see 
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MAT 

iioi-a. 

JMACAW TULL, is 
rncMi'pu, Mart, Tlie value of 


so¬ 


il alia s de¬ 
le Atacaw tree 

of the W^cst Ijidics is (diicfly owing to its 
fruit, which yii^lds aji oil. Iiiihe process of 
extraction the tViiit is slightly roasted and 
ground fo a j)aste, lirst in a mill and then 
on u levigating stone. This paste, having 
b<‘en healed, and mixed willi3-10ths of its 
weight of boiling water, is put in a bag, 
and j)rcss<‘d betavetui t\vo‘ heated plates of 
iron, it yields about 7-1 Otlis or 8-lOths of 
oil. Till' oil, if disiadoMred, can bo purified, 
when melted, liy filtration. It is then of 
the consist(!iK;e of butter, of a golden yellow 
liU(‘, has an oilour like violets and a sweet¬ 
ish iasto. If well preserved it will keep 
.several ycairs, if spoiled, it loses its golden 
hue and deligbifnl aroTn.a. It is frecpicntly 
sold in the simps as ‘ palm oil’ and enters 
largely into (he composition of toilet soups. 
In might be usefully introduced into tho 
Last Indies.— Siuuiiaii. 

MACL. Kxo. It. 


Bim^^a-pnki also 
iin ny:i - 1 ) 11 :L-pala A LAY. 
b(v. baz, pEitS. 

Max.-is, Pout. 

.j.'U-ipatri, SaXh. 

Wa sawassio, Sixo. 

Macio, t'Jor do uoz 

tn(jsc}Ld(3. Sr. 

•Tadiput ri, TaM. 

.Japatii, Tel, 


Tal/aiMar. An, 

r)/.a-d(.‘i|).p'lio-l)\v(')i.J Ji5.Nr, 

Fuidy, Koclio, Mas- 

eaat-bloom, J )rji'. 

I'Mcur do iiiuscaik', t'u. 

^facis. I^'k. ( Jeu. L \ i'. 

\I iiskaion-'uliiLlie. Goa. 

.ja-iwanirv-, Jaipul vi (ie/,. 

J.a vvatri, Japiil,i-i,Jaiiut ri, 

Jv:nnba iig[tala, J v v. 

1 AI ace is the aril or arillus of tlie nutmeg 
and forms around the sliell of tlie nutmeg. 

, Tt lias a pleasant a.romatie smell, and a 
i warm bitteia\h pungent ta.'^le, it. is a fa- 
; vourite medieine of the liindu pli^csicians, 

I wlio jirescribe it in the slow stages of 
fever, Ac. It is imported into India from 
j Singapore, Ratavia, and the Banda Island.s. 
i ]Mac(3 is flesliy, branching, and when rc(;ent 
i of a briglo. scarlet colour, but in tho process 
of drying it changes to yellow, orange yel- 
, low, or what is con.sidered best, golden yel- 
j low, and bccoincs transparent and horny 
j Tt is prepared by drying in tlmj 
j days. Tho aril is someh 
I and dried in a single layel 
is pressed together, in wl S 
two layers. Tiie Dutch s^fflffle^ace with 
salt water prior to packing it in sacks. As 
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_ is a (losliy soi'f. ; 

To liigh a price as the Po- 


MACIIA-IIANG. 

there are two kinds of nutmegs, so arc there 
two kinds of mace, the produce of the same 
ijijlants ; thus, there is true or cultivated^ 
■naee, and false or wild mace, butjj 
Kealers distinguish three sort^s^ 

■ Fenamg Mcuio is fh 
petcheS the hj^ ^ _ 

picuf 

Duten^ 
scarcely fetl 
nang mace. 

Singapore Mace, is a somewhat inferior 

kind.” 

Wild or false mace. —Tl)e mace of the 
male or false nutmeg is distiugnished from 
the true mace by being forfned of Ihrce or 
four regular bands united at the summit. 
The chemical properties of this article arc 
analogous to tliat of the true mace, but the 
oil is so inferior in pT’ 0 [)ortion, that tiio male 
inaco is but of little comriicicisd value. 
Owi iig to its comparative cheapness, false 
mace is used in India only among the poorer 
natives. It is procurable in most bazaars 
under the name of “ Jhimputri,” is of a dark 
red colour, anddencient in Havour and aro¬ 
ma. Under the microscope, mace jtresents a 
structure very distinct fi’om that of the nut¬ 
meg itself. Much d ill even cc is observed in 
the quality of samples. The duty on genu¬ 
ine mace is 2 m, Gd. the poutid. The imports 
into Great Ih’itain between 1847 and iS51 
ranged from IG to G t tons ; ofvvliieh only 8 or 
9 tons were retained for liomo consumption. 
—•Faulkner. M. E. J. R. Food aud its Adal^ 
ieration, p, 412. McC/ullocJi s Commerritd 
Dictionarg, p. 770, Masoids 'renass(‘rr)n. 
PotveU's Hand Booh, Vol. p. 1302. Foole's 
Slaiislics of Coniowree, p. 231. 

MACE OIL. 

Jaiwautry, or ,Tai- I AVa«sa Wasitali, SiNcn 

putri-ka tel, IlrxD. J tailuni, Tam. 

A brown coloured, higlily fragrant, almost 
solid oil, largely nsed as alluinuuit. 

MACEDONIANS. Tliere were Grecian 
military colonies establisheil .‘it Alexandria 
ad Caucasnni, Arigasum, and Ba/ii-a, and gar¬ 
risons at Nysa, Ora, Massaga, lY‘Ucehu)tiM 
and at Aornis, a mountain range, supposed to 
be the mountains of Mahaban in the Pir Pan- 
jal or Mid Himalayan range. See India, In¬ 
scriptions, Kafir. 

MACHA-KAI, Tam. Galls, the old Cal- 
cys tic us. 

^TTinp. Euryale ferox, Sallsh. 
II. a tiger, Eelis tigris.— 

. batchl. Jay. and Machan 
^o'^imPHI^m^^elis pardus.—LOm. 

MAOHA-KaWG. Beng. Hind, also Ma- 
charaug korol, klacharang-manga, and Ma¬ 


ch ary n. P anj 
tus ful 


gunS 

ained^ 



MACiriN. 

halijjetus, Linn. HaH 
Viellot. 

A reddish brittle gunll 
times stated to be obtained^ 
ga pterygosperma. It is con- 
►y the natives a tompoi’ate remedy, is 
used as an astringent in diarrhoea and special 
diseases, also for pain in llie loins and cholic. 
Usually given moist. —Hand Booh, 
Vol. I. p. ;m. 

M A CTIA HEW A, a ri ver i n G a rrawara, 
the })ri!iei[ri1 affluent of (he Slier. It rises 
in the Sconi district,hut its course is chiefly 
through the Bacluu sub-division of the Nar- 
singhpnr district, (’oal is exposed in the 
river-hed two miles above its junction with 
tlu^ Sher. 

]\rA(TPllT, or ]\Iacli’hi-rnar. Ouz. A fish¬ 
erman, usually of the Koli tribe. Maeh’ 
hua. Hhng. a lishcrimm, a vender of fish. 

iMACITI’DA. A small cbiofship attacheil 
to the Pambal[)nr district. It is situated 
some tweni y-five miles north-west ofSambul- 
piir, and consists ol'only five villages, witli 
an area of some five or six squai'o miles, and 
a poymlatioii of 530 souls. 

MACHT KAIA. Tkl. Galls. 
MACPIILUS ]\tACKA.NTHA. N. ab. E. 

M. glaurcscons.— IT. /c. [ Oolooloo-gas. SlNuir. 

'riiis large tree grows in the Central and 
Soutli-west ('I'll Pi'oviiiees of Ceylon at an 
(devation of 1,500 to 4,000 teet. The tim¬ 
ber is useful tor building purposes.— TJnu. 
F)(. VI. Zegl., p. 251-. 

MACHj'lUS ODOHATISSIMUS. Ni.:es? 

Badror; Proraj'f Beas. f Cliau ; Cliaudnaof Ravi. 
Mitpatt.ar j .Miiskru ,, j SlialangJii „ 

Taura of Ciiknah. j IJaghol; Sliirof SuTUK.r. 

A tree of the Panjab Himalaya 'Up to 
4,050 and 7,000 feet. — Vr. J. L. Stewart, M.V. 

MAGHTN, or Maba-ehina, “ Great China,” 
the name by wlii(;h Hindus anciently styled 
the Great Empire of Cliin^, and still 
veriiaeulurly used by tlierii. But it is often 
used pleunastically coupled witli Chin to 
denote the suuie thing, ‘‘ Chin and Machiu,” 
a phrase having some analogy to the term 
Sind and Hind, used to express all India, 
also similarly to Gog and Magog, ap-, 
[ilied to the northern nations of Asia. The 
use of a double assonant name, sometimes to 
express a dual idea hut often a single one, is 
a favourite oriental practice. As far back 
as Herodotus we have Crophi and Mophi, 
Thyni and Bithyni; the Arabs have con¬ 
verted Cain and Abel into Kabil and Habil, 
Saul and Goliah into Talut and Jalut, Pha- 
roah’s magicians into Risam and Rejam, of 
whom the Jewish traditions had made Jannes 
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MACIIOTOMIA. MAD AN. 


podes of Milne-Edwards, Legion Podop- 
thalmiens, as under— 

TninK MfVcropofUdrr. 

TCgcria ara(!linoi(lt'S, 'h'din. (^oj-runandcl Coast. 

,, herbstii, F.du'. vVsintio Scaa. 

,, iaiiifM, Fiho. liiilian Oot'an. 

DocJca ovis, h'JiL'. do 

,, liybrida, F(hf\ Curojnaiidt'l Coast. 

,, rnui icata, Ediv. K. ludios. 

See Crnstao('a3. 

MACROPTKRTGIIX^^:, a sub-fnniily of 
Birds of tlie Piiniily Cyi)selida), as under— 

Suh-fani. Cypsolinjc, o gen. 11 sp. viz., 3 
Aoantbylis, (* (/^'pseliis, 2 Oollocalia. 

Suh-funi. Mncropterioiinrr, 1 gen. 3 sp. 
viz., 8 Macroptcrix, coionatus, klcelio,- eo- 
matiis. 

M A CE ORTIA Ar PIT ITS Sl^T AII VA 1 iAl A - 
TUS.— Jfnlon. This wading binP is lar gtn- 
lliiin M. griseus, with llie illanterior toes 
connected at base liy inoinbranes, of wliich 
the inner ise(]iuilly develojied with tliat con¬ 
necting the middle and outer toes of Hi- 
inantopus Candidas and II. ]eucoocf)balns, 
the outer being rather more so. Bill ex¬ 
actly as in Scolopax, ils terminal tlfth 
smooth and tamid in the living bird, be¬ 
coming shrunken and papillose soon after 
denth.' Length 13 in. : of which the l)ill to 
forehead measures 2J in.; expanse of wings 
21 inch; closed wing 6.\ in.; tail 2J, in. 
tarso If in.; middle toe and tail II in.; 
hind toe and nail in. Bill dusky, dull 
carneous towards the base of the lower man¬ 
dible legs and toes lead coloured.— Mr. 
Blytlis Report. 

MAOROTARSIUS, a genus of biials of 
the Family Cliaradidada), thus ; 

Fu'm. CbaradriadiO. 

Sxth.fam. Ciirsorina^, 2 gcii. 2 sp. viz., 
Cnr.sorius coromandclicus, laacrotarsins 
bitorqiiatua. I 

Suh-fam. Esacinne, 2 gon. 2 pp. viz., I 
1 Esacus; 1 CE'bcncmus. ; 

Stih^fam. Vanellina^, 4 gen. 6 .sp. viz., 

I Hoplopterus, J Sarciophorus, 3 Lobivancl- 
las. 

Suh-fam. Charadrinae, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 
10 sp. 1 Squata-rola, 2 Clinradrius, 1 Eudro- 
mias, 6 Hiaticula. See Blrd.s, p, 517. 

MAC ROTO All A. Of this genus, the 
Benthamia D. C., and Alacrotomia euchroraa 
Jf. F, et T: occur in theN. W. Himahiya.. 

The M. enchroma is the Llthospcrmnrn 
enromon of Royle, and the Onosnia echioidcs 
of Linnaeus. The Rattan-Jot or Gao zaban. 
The bruised root of one or other or both is 
locally applied to eruptions, and is sent to 
the plains as the officinal rattan jot, Poton- 
tilla Nepalonsis, which is also used, in dye¬ 
ing wooj. Roylo assigned ratianjot to Li- 


■thospermum vesL^um (See Geranium nodo- 
|sum.) In Lahoal, Spiti, and Kanawar, it 
(is used by the Lam has to stain images; and 
':i-<ai‘ed dye for cloth, being applied with 
ighi oi* the acid of apricots.— T)r. J. L. Stew- 
iur/, M. J>. 

A1 A(MU)IiRA, or Alacrnra, the sciontifio 
uaine for that section of Crustaceans which 
have the abdomen, usually called the tail, 
long, in contraHistinction, from that section 
j(BrMchyura which have tlie tail sliort. The 
((common lobster is an example of a Alacru- 
[I'ous Ciai.staceau, jmd the eommon crab of a 
!Brachyin*us Crustacean.— L’v?y. Gyc, See 
Crusf.acea. 

ATACRt)XIJ.S, S<hnrns rnforiger. 

MAC'UIjIjA, is the principal commercial 
depot on the south coast of Arabi.a. It is in 
hit. 11° 30’ 40’ N. and long. 49°6’ E. 

; Maculla, and Shnhni* are the two principal 
i slave ports on the soiithern coast of Arabia. 

■ O’he slives from Zanzib/ir and from the 
Somali and Denltali coasts wei-e annually 
brought there. On the l4th Alay 1863, 
Brigadier Coghlan, concluded an engage- 
'ment with nakib Silah-bin-AIahomcd of 
'Macnlla and nakib Ali Najeo of Shuhur, in 
! which they agreed to abolish and prohibit 
the export ami import of slaves.— Horse* 
tni^gh: Treattes, Enyiujoncnts and Sunnudsy 
Voi. VII. p. 308. 

I AT A I). Aif. rise, extension. Mad-o Jazr, 

I flood and ebb: Alad is often used in tho 
I comnlitrientary phrases of letters as Alad-o- 
zillaho,—may your shadow incroase. 

AlADA OH’ETTU. Tkl. Avicennia to- 

mento.sa, TjJnn. 

AIA DAI). An. Hind, a compound of betel 
leaf and opium. 

AT A DAI), Ar. aid, asai.stance, Afadad-i* 
maasb, an addition to ones means, a pension¬ 
ary aid. Ya Ali m.adad, Help oh ! Ali. 

AlADAGASCAR, a great island off the S. 

E coast of Africa from which it is separat¬ 
ed by the Alozambique channel. 

AlADAKPOR, a migratory race of the 
Central Dekkan, known also as the Keli- 
katr. 

MADAL, See Dyes. 

AlADALA, AIalkaT/. Madalam Pallara, 
Tam. Punica granatum. 

AIADAN a race of Arabs, well known 
along the banks of the river. They are 
fixed, not migrating like other Arabs ; they 
exist upon the prodneo of their immense 
herds of buffaloes which, with a few sheep 
and cows, form all their property. They 
live in huts formed of split reeds, along with 
the animals that form tlieir support,^ and 
which they scarcely exceed in iiitellectu^L. 
endowments. It is from the notorious 





MADANA SEKU. 

cout.hness and bnit;dir.y of tboir habits tl)afc 
the otl>cr tribes of Arabs ^ive the natne of 
that is, io’iioraivt, from two Arabic 
woJ'(is, signifN’in^' n(;t wise.— J. B, 

p- . 

]\fAl)AN a villjif 4 ‘e with iarquois or firo- 
zah iniftijs, in the (ieclivity of a mountain, 
two iniK's IVoin ihe vlllnn;o. h'be llrozah 
stratum was nor, plLUjtKiil in this mine; it 
appeared in some plae(\s in very narrow 
seams, Tlierc ar(‘. many ddlei’OJit minerals in¬ 
termixed witli the liroz'ili, {iml mostof 
the rock eotdaimul iron ore, wliieli sparkled 
when br‘t>ken. h'he tiio/ah is cut ])y means 
of a small wliech, wliieJi is liirned hy ojoi 
hand while tlu' stone is a]>plieii hy the other, 
till sulticiently polished. [t is then fixed 
to the end of a, small ])ieeo of sthhc, wilh 
sealitie’-wax ami exposed I'or salo .^—Mvltan 
Lai’-9 Ti'uvf.'h p. •] 74-17b. 

AIADAXA, a mune of Kama, the hindn 
jyod of love. In tJie liindn rchq'ion, festivals 
are hold on tlie Idth and hi Mi of the month 
Cheyt, in honour of Kama, the <^od ol‘love. 
Madana, he wlio intoxicates, with desire, 
Kama, ai’o hotli epilh(4.s of the god of love. 
The festivals on (he 1 3th and 14th are called 
Madana triodasi (Miirteentli) and chatnrdasi 
(fourteenth). On these days, llie rajpoot.s 
of Oodyajrur sing hymns handed dovvn by 
the bards, ‘‘ Hail ! god of (lie llowt;ry how, 
hail! warrior with a lish on thy banner, 
hail ! powerful divinity, who cuiiseth the 
tirmness of the sage to ftu'sake him. Gloi-y 
to Madana, to Kama, (ho god of gods ; io 
liim by whom Hralima, Vishnu, 8iva,, and 
Indra, are filled with emoiioiis of ra])ture.” 
There is no cil'^y in the East where the ado¬ 
rations of the sex to Kama deva, are nmre 
fervent than in Oodyapiir, the city of tlio 
rising sun.— Tod’s Uajasthau^ Vol. i.y?. 577. 

MADANA, lIiNi). J)a.e(.yh)ctonium hEgyp- 
tiaeiim ; also Spermacoce liispicla. Liii.io. 

AIADANA, Sans Chirileuia duuietorum. 

MADANA ANAPA CJIETTU, Carica 
papaya, Ij. so called in G an jam and Vizaga- 
patarn. 

MADANA or MODINA, Madana budata 
kada, Madana grandlii, Tkl. Spermacocc 
bispida, L. S. scabra i. o71— Rhecch\ ix. 70 
—Br. 741. 

MADANA GANTI, Tkl. AUernarAliera 
Bcssilis, li. Br. a cree])er growing near 
water, on the margin of tanks, Ac. 

MADANA GINJAEIJ, Ti:l. Liiiura usi- 
tatissimum, L, Linseed. 

MADANAMU, Sans. Datura sp ? 

MADANA SEICU, Tel, Cr^qholpis reiU 
culata, IKd/Z. the Hill people of Vizianagram 
^^iko cordage aad also a kind of cloth from 

^tibro. 


MADDER. 

MADAPHALAMU, Tel. Citrus sp. also 
(Madiphala. i 

MADANLT, or Shan, of Kanavvar and 
Pangi, vSalix alba, white willow. 

MA I>A()RKA34, See Cyporacea?. 

iMADAPOLLAM, a cotton fabric, manu- 
faetured in the Madras Presidency. Tlie 
export-ti’ad(! in madupollarns and long* cloths 
lias ])een unniliilated by the goods laid down 
by the Briti.'ih manufacturer, in all the 
bu/.Murs of India. 

MAI) APPld^j, Solanum midongena. 

AIADAli, llrN’i). Calotropis gigunfea, also 
C. prtKMU'a. The s(alks of both of those 
]»lan(s yield a strong fibre used in making 
h.shlng lines ; (he silky (loss of tlu5 seeds in 
the S(;ed-pod lias been woven inlo a line 
si lk-co( toil like (Vibrio and has been employ¬ 
ed to mix witii silk, and tlie juice furnishes 
a substance very like gutta ])ercha in many 
«)f it s <1 ualities. 

MADAR, Bbng. Coral tree, Eryihrina 
fulgons 

M ADAPvA-GASS, Sing. Cluytiti collina. 

lUrh, 

MAD ARE. Hi NO. Le])topus cordifollus, 

MADx\ li-PATI, Beng. Alurauta dichotoma 
Wall. 

MADAHU, a servile race in Coorg, who 
make baskets. The Madagaru, predial slaves 
of Coorg, are, seemingly identical.— Wila. 
(lloss, 

AlADDANG KAMENHJIR, a Penang 
wood used by (.he Chinese for making boxes. 

AI.\l)L)xANG 4’ANDAK, a Penang wood 
of a. dark brown colour. Not used. 

Al VDDAVA AIEEN, Tam. Mullet fish. 

MADDE DOOP, Can. Ailanthus Mala- 
baricus. 

MADDER. 


Full, 

Ak. 

Ru-nas, 

Peus. 

Moe, 

Dvt. 

(Jraiica, 

Port. 

Alizat i ; tJararice, Fu. 

Marioxia, Krap, 
Maujishtha, 

Rus. 

F.irtau’othc, 

Gek. 

S.A.Na. 

Muiijit, 

Glz. Hind. 

WeJl-iuudutta, 

Singh. 


It. 

Granza, Rubia, 

Sp 

Rubia tinctorum, Lat. 
Fiint.vyar, Maleal. 

Mau-jisti, Taji. Tel. 


Atadder is the product of the long slender 
roots of the Rubia tinotorum, a plant of 
which there are several varieties. The 
! ]>rincipHl supplies of it are obtained from 
I Holland, Belgium, France, Turkey, Spain, 
j and the Beleario Isles, the Italian States, 

! India and Ceylon. The best soil fur it is 
dry, fertile and deep sandy loams, the roots 
are long and fibrous. It is propagated by 
dividing and transplanting the roots, but it 
grows from seed, and between the years 
1847 and 1851, the imports ranged from 
8000 ta 13,000 tons, valued from £25 £55. 
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The first Theodotus, b. c. 256, reigned 
about same time as Arsaces I. 

Theodotus II, b. c. 240, is said to have 
reigned in the Kabul valley. 

Euthydemus, b. c. 220 reigned in the time 
of the expedition of Antiochus the Great and 
was defeated in battle near Merv by the 
united Syrian and Parthian armies. lie then 
urged Antiochus to receive him in alliance 
and so extend the Greek influence to the 
Indus. A peace was concluded, and Euthy¬ 
demus led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
i. e., by the route north of the mountains to 
the Kabul valley and across the Indus in h. 
c. 206. There Antiochus made peace with 
Sophagasenus (Asoka), which that sovereign 
recorded by edicts on rocks and pillars in 
various parts of India, in characters exactly 
resembling those on the coins of Agathocles. 
In B. c. 205, Antiochus returned by way of 
Arachotia. The translation of rlie edicts of 
Asoka, is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
1838. That ou the Girnar rock names Antio¬ 
chus as Antiochia Yona llaja. 

Eukratides, u. c. 178 ; Prinsep, n. C- 181 ; 
Bayer, Wilson, b. c. 165 ; Visconti, Lassen, 
B. c. 175. He seems to have made an expe¬ 
dition to India in 165 b.c., and, ou his return 
from which, to have been murdered by his 
sou. Numerous of his coins have been found 
in Bactria and Affghanistan, Mr. II. T. Prin¬ 
sep considers that ho ruled originally in 
Bactria, subsequently made conquests in and 
south of Paropamisus, in Kabul and, first of 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingual Ariau 
inscription. The first use of two languages, 
however, is also ascribed to Agathocles, who 
used Greek and Sanscrit while Eukratides 
used Greek and Arian. Eukratides was the 
earliest of the Greek kings of Bactria, Kabul 
and Asia who adopted bilingual inscriptions 
on his coins. It is supposed consequent on 
liis conquest of the Paropamisus, after as-1 
sumption of the title of Great King. On his 
death, his wide dominion is supposed to have 
been broken into severalindependent kingdoms. 

Heliocles, b. c. 155, the parricide of Eu¬ 
kratides, used belingual inscriptions on coins 
in pure Greek and Arian. His rule though 
short extended over Bactria and tlic Paropa¬ 
misus. 

Antimachus, b. c. 150, coined with Greek 
and Arian. 

Agathocles, b. c. 190, coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is supposed by Lassen to have 
ruled Kabulistan to the Indus, and Mr, H. T. 
Prinsep supposes him to have been the go¬ 
vernor left by Antiochus iu Kabul, after liis 
treaty with Asoka. 

Pantaleon, b. C. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanscrit. 


Professor Lassen supposes four Greek 
kingdoms, viz., 

That of Bactria: 

One eastern under Menander and Apollo-^ 
dotus, comprehending the Panjab and valley 
of the Indus, with Kabul, aud Arachotia or 
Kandahar added in times of its prosperity. 

A western at Herat and iu Seestan. 

A fourth, central of the Paropamisus, which 
latter region Mr. Prinsep is inclined to give 
to Bactria, because of the bilingual as well as 
the pure Greek coins of Ilelioeles and Auti- 
machus, kings of Bactria. 

Of all the kings who followed Eukratides, 
Menander and A[)ollodotus alone are men¬ 
tioned by classical autliorities. 

Tim Scythian kings, followed the Greek 
kings, in ado}>ting their forms of money. 
They coined similar pieces with superscrip¬ 
tions similar and in the same languages, but 
inscribed on them their own names and titles 
and varied the emblems and devices. 

Manes, n. o. 135, is supposed to have been 
a Scythian, the bead of one of those tribes 
that broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 
n. o., and he seems to have held communica¬ 
tion with Azes. On the obverse, this coin 
contains the king with a trident, a Tartar war 
weapon, setting his foot ou a prostrate enemy. 

Azos, B. C. 130, the greatest of Scythian 
kings, on whoso coins are bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, witli plain distinct Greek characters.— 
BA21AEQS BA2IAEGN MEFAAOY AZOV. 

In Ariau, Maharajasa Raja Rajasa Maha- 
tasa Ayasa. 

The figures on the coins arc various. 

Professor Wilson tliinks he was an Indian 
buddhist king about 50 B. c. Professor 
Lassen regards him as a Sacian Scythian, 
who conquered the Kabul valley in the time 
of the second Mithridates, and finally de¬ 
stroyed the kingdom of Menander and Her- 
mmus in about 120 b. c. Ho considers ho 
was succeeded by Azdiscs. 

Aziliscs, B. c. 115, reigned with the same 
titles as Azes. On one coin, the name of 
Azes is on the Greek obverse, and that of 
Azilises on the Baclriau rovcrs<\ 

Voriones, B. c. 100, called Balahara, sup¬ 
posed to Lave been a Partliiau satrap who 
asserted independence and created a kingdom 
for himself out of the dominions of Azilises. 

Spalirisus, b. c. 85, sometimes read Ipa- 
lirisuB, supposed a Parthian king. 

Spalypius, B. c. 75, had many coins in two 
languages, he was a vicc-regent, son of Vo- 
nones and perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 

About this time, as indicated by his coins, 
was a ruler, whose name is not known,— Sotcr 
Megas, B. c. 70, the nameless Great Soter 
king, liad coins with an Arian legend which 
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James Prinsep and Professor Lassen ascribed 
to Azes. On all is a peculiar monogram with 
three prongs. The same monogram was con¬ 
tinued in coins of Kndphises and of the 
Kaherkes, but it is not found in those of the 
Hercules type, derived from Hermseus. Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep considers him to have been 
contemporary but not identified with Vikra- 
maditya, and that ho assumed the title of 
Soter Megas, which was continued down by 
the Kadphises kings. lie considers that the 
nameless kings, with those on whose coins are 
the words Kodcs or Hyrkodcs, although mere 
local chiefs such as now rule at Kulm, Kunduz, 
and Balkh, preceded the conquest of the 
Panjab by Vikramaditya, b. c. 56. 

Vikramaditya. About this great king, India 
affords nothing but fables, but a passage of 
the Peri plus mentions that his capital was 
Ozeno (Ujein) and it is known that ho ex¬ 
tended his empire to Kabul about b. c. 56. 
This dominion in the Kabul valley must have 
been temporary ; his empire fell to pieces 
after his death and nearly a century elapsed 
before Chandra Sena restored the sovereignty 
of Hindoostau in its unity. 

Kadaphes or Kadphises, a dynasty of three 
rulers, who ruled in Kabul, from the downfall 
of the kingdom of Vikramaditya, Kadphi¬ 
ses’ name is on the Ariau reverse of the 
Hermieus coins of Hercules type. There is 
no indication of a settled worship. The Her¬ 
cules worship was readily borrowed from the 
Greeks by the wild Scythians, as a mere 
reverence of physical strength. The Kohis- 
tan is supposed to be the district of the first 
rise of Kadphises, while Kabul and its valley 
were sul^ect to Indian rule ; and while there, 
the chief seems to have retained his Scythian 
title and rude worship of Hercules. After¬ 
wards, overpowering the Indian governors 
who had followed Vikramaditya into the 
Kabul valley and Panjab, he or his descend¬ 
ants seem to have adopted the hindoo religion, 
coming with Greek and dropped their Scy¬ 
thian title. In a gold coinage by a Kadphises 
king, Siva occurs in the mixed male and 
female character, and very generally accom¬ 
panied by the bull Nandi. Professor Lassen 
discovered in Chinese history, that Khi-out- 
chi-u-hi Kui-tsi-kio, a Yuchi, or Yeutchi, or 
white Hun, conquered the Szus or Azes 
Scythians in about 40 b. c. and dying at the 
advanced ago of 84 years, liis sou Yen-kao- 
Ching prosecuted his career of victory and 
reduced the Indus valley and Panjab to sub¬ 
jection in about 20 b. o. The names are 
scarcely recognisable, but the facts and period 
correspond to the career and supposed era of 
the Kadphises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, b. c. 50 in 
10 K 


Arian Dhama * * rata Kujula kasa Saba- 
shakha Kadaphasahis,—coins are of the Her¬ 
cules and Hermaeus types. 

Zathos Kadaphes Khoranos, B. c. 20. On 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, 
with the arm extended, and wearing a loose 
flowing Indian dress. They hnve monograms 
the same as the Azes coins. I'lie Siva wor¬ 
ship had not yet been established as the state 
religion. 

Vohemo Kadphises, b. c. 5. His copper 
coins have the king standing in a Tartar dress, 
with coat, boots and cap, his right hand point¬ 
ing downwards to an alar or pile of loaves and 
having a trident separate on one side and a 
club on the other. The reverse has the Siva 
and Nandi bull. 

The readings of the Arian inscriptions on 
coins of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, J, 
Prinsep and Wilson are somewhat different, 
and it is suggested that the words Korso 
Kozoulo, Koranos and Zathos, were titles 
short of royalty. Professors Lassen and Wil¬ 
son carry the dynasty of Kadphises through 
the whole of the first century of our era, and 
consider it to have been then overpowered by 
a fresh swarm of Scythians under the Kanerki 
kings. Mr.’ H. T. Prinsep supposes that 
during the ascendancy of the Kadphises kings, 
the Groeco-Parthian party still held out in cities 
and communities, abiding their time to re¬ 
assert their independence and rose again about 
the middle of the first century of our era ; 
amongst these, coins show. 

Undopherros, a. d. 40, calling himself king 
of kings in Greek, and in Arian Maharajasa 
Raja Rajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatasa, Pha- 
rahitasa. 

Gondopherres or Gondophares, b. c. 55, 
who took the same Arian name of Pharahi- 
tasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. 70, in Arian 
Abakhafasa, Professor Lassen supposes this 
name to be identical with Vologeses. Mr. H. 
T. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of 
Parthians who established for themselves a 
separate and independent sovereignty in 
Kabul aud the Paropamisus. 

Abalgasius, a. d. 80, Captain Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on the coins to be 
“ Of the saviour king Abagasus,” younger 
son of Undopheires. 

Kanerki. At the close of the first century 
of our era, when the above Ario-Parthian 
supposed dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul 
and the Panjab, a new race of Scythian kings 
appeai'ed who issued gold and copper money 
of quite a different device and style from 
anything before current. These bear a title 
of Kanerkes, at first with the title of Basileus 
Basileou, but afterwards with the Indian title 
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of Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety same place as before, and in the same man- 
of the Kanerki coins indicate a long dominion ler ; and returned to Samnrcand by way 
for kings of the race. The only characters )f Bunnoo or Banou, Nughz or Nagaz, Kabul, 
on their coins are Greek, but these become at Bacalan and Termed. 

last so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On About a mile from the city of Kabul is the 
their obverse is the king standing, or in bust ;omb of the emperor Baber (obiit 1530) in 
to the waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, die sweetest spot in the neighbourhood : he 
with the name and titles in a Greek legend md himself directed to be interred there, 
round : while on the reverse are Mitbiaic t is a brick building, fifty feet high. From 
representations of the sun or moon with he hill which overlooks Baber’s tomb is a 
HA105, NANAIA, OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, noble prospect over a plain twenty miles in 
A0PO, or some other mystical name of these ircumfcrence studded with gardens and in¬ 
luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on tersected by three rivulets, 
all the Kanerki coins, is the same monogram The population of the Affghan states is not 
as the Kadphises dynasty used, and which numerous. General F’errier quotes it at 
was borrowed apparently from the nameless ,200,000 in all, in the territories of Herat, 
Soter Megas. This would seem to indicate Kandahar and Kabul. But the people are all 
that the Kanerki dynasty, though interrupted above the English standard in height, and are 
as Mr. Prinsep supposes by the intervention nave to recklessness. The races in Affgha- 
of Ario-Parlhians was yet a continuation of nistan are not numerous. The Affghans, pro- 
the same tribe and nation as its predecessors porly so called, are at present the dominant 
of the name of Kadphises. The state reli- ace, and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold 
gion seems to have been Mithraic, whence the Tajik in subjection. The Tajik are the 
derived, not known, but on their coins, the descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
Siva bull device is also found on the reverse, country, and may bo sub-divided into the 
the bull’s head being to the left,—in the coins Parsivan or inhabitants of towns speaking 
of the Kadphises, being to the right. A list Persian and the Eimak or nomades. The 
of their kings, cannot be framed, but their Uzbek are in numbers ; the Hazara of Tar- 
power seems to have lasted for more than two tar, perhaps, of Turkoman origin, and the 
centuries. The style and device, of the Eimak who graze their flocks in the Paro- 
Greek, of the gold coins especially, of the pamisus, are brave, and relentless, and Aff- 
coins both of Kadphises and the Kanerkes ghans when travelling, whether proceeding 
was carried on till it grew more and more from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never 
corrupt, and was at last entirely lost, through enter into the mountain districts of these 
the deterioration of art, under the princes of intrepid nomadic tribes. One of the Eimak 
hindoo race, who succeeded to the more ener- tribes, is known as the Feroz Kohi, after the 
getic Greeks and Scythians. city of that name, about sixty-three miles from 

Of all these conquerors, the routes of Teheran. Timur exasperated at the depreda- 
Alexander, Timur and Nadir Shah, aro the tions which they committed, transported the 
only ones that have their particulars on whole of them into the mountains lying be- 
record. Nadir Shah’s route into India was tween Persia and India, The races occupy- 
the ordinary one, by Atfcock and Lahore, ing Aflghanistan are distinguished by marked 
and he returned, as appears by Abdul Kar- characteristics, moral as well as physical, 
rim and M. Otter, by nearly the same route General Ferrier, (p. 5,) gives a most un- 
save that instead of crossing the Indus al favourable account of them : he tells us 
Attock, he went higher up, and passed the that the Affghans of Kabul consider them- 
borders of Sewad, in his way to Jelalabad selves as Indian Affghans, whereas those of 
and Kabul. Timur in his route from Kabu Herat say they are Khorassani ; one tribe 
towards Hindoostan, according to Sharif-ud repudiates another, and denies its Affghan 
Din, went by way of Irjal, Shenuzan, Nughz, origin, and there is not the least sympathy 
Ballou (or Bunnoo,) and thence to the Indus between them. The names of Patan, Rohilla, 
at the very place where Jalal-ud-Din, king and Affghau, which serve at the present time 
of Kharasm, fought with Chengis Khan in to designate the Affghan nation, are really 
1221 ; and so heroically swam the river those of so many distinct races now conr 
after his defeat. It must not be omitted, founded in one. The Affghans, he tells 
that Timur crossed an extensive desert in us, are tall, robust, active, and well formed ; 
his way to Batnir. In his return from the their olive and sometimes sallow complexions 
banks of the Gtmges, he proceeded to the and strongly marked hard featurea give 
north-west, along the foot of the Sewalik their countenances a savage expression ; 4he 
mountains, by Meliapur, Jallindhar and Jum lids of their black eyes, which are full of 
moo, to the Indus, which he crossed at the are tinged with antimony, for this, in their 
11 K 11 
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opialon, gives force and adds beauty and a 
dazzling brilliancy to them ; their black beard 
is worn short, and their hair, of the same 
colour, is shaved off froiA the front to the top 
of the head, the remainder, at the sides, being 
allowed to fall in largo curls over the shoulders. 
Their step is' full of resolution, their bearing 
proud, but rough. They are brave even to 
rashness, excited by the smallest trifle, enter¬ 
prising without the least regard to prudence, 
energetic, and born for war. They are sober, 
abstemious, and apparently of an open disposi¬ 
tion, great gossips, and curious to excess. 
Coui*age is with them the first of virtues, and 
usurps the place of all the others : with them 
it is ** Give or I take.” Force is their only 
argument, and it justifies evei'ything ; an 
individual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, ns, generally 
Bpoaking, life is also taken. There is no 
nation in the world more turbulent and less 
under subjection, and the difficulties in render¬ 
ing them submissive to a code of just laws 
would be almost insurmountoblo. Affghans, 
he says, are as incapable of a continuous 
course of actions as of ideas ; they do every 
thing on the spur of the moment, from a love 
of disorder«or for no reason at all; it matters 
little to them who gives them laws ; they obey 
the first comer directly they find it is to their 
advantage to do so. Their cupidity and 
avarice is extreme ; there is no tie they would 
not desert, to gratify their avidity for wealth. 
This 8ui*passos all that can be imagined ; it is 
insatiable, and to satisfy it they are capable of 
committing the greatest crimes. For it they 
will sacrifice all their native and independent 
pride, oven prostitute the honor of their 
wives and daughters whom they frequently 
put to death after they have received the 
price of their dishonor. Gold, in Affghanistau, 
is, more than anywhere else, the god of the 
human race ; it stifles the still small cry of 
every man’s conscience if, indeed, it can be 
admitted that an Affghan has a conscience at 
nil; it is impossible to rely on their promises, 
their friendship, or their fidelity. They enter 
into engagements, and bind themselves by the 
most solemn oaths, to respect them, and in 
order to give them a sacred character, tran¬ 
scribe them on a Koran. They submit to the 
laws only after they have tried every means 
to evade them. General Ferrier believes that 
on enterprising and clever chief could, in 
Affgbanistan, obtain from fifteen to eighteen 
thousand excellent Balooch infantry ; but it 
would be difficult to keep so large a force 
under the same flag for any length of time, so 
long as Seistan is in their possession. In 
General Ferner’s time the whole of the 
A%han ai'my consisted of the three divisions 
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of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat; of these, 
the troops called Daftari, or enrolled, pre¬ 
sented the following effective force :— 

(a.) Kabul, 31,000, viz ;— 

15,000 Affghan Horse. 4,000 Parsivan, Haza- 
6,000 Parsivan or Kuzil- rah, or Usbek, Infan- 

bash Horse. try, 

6,000 Affghan Moun¬ 
taineers, Infantry. 

(6.) In Kandahar, 18,000, viz ;— 

12,000 Affghan Horse. | 3,000 Balooch Infantry. 

3,000 Affghan Infantry, j 

(c.) In Herat the army consisted of22,000:— 

8,000 Affghan Horse. I 10,000 Parsivan Infantry. 

4,000 Hazarah Horse. | 

That officer says that the reason of their 
success against the other Asiatic hordes up to 
this day has been their 6lan in the attack, 
their courage, but not any clever disposition 
or a knowledge of military operations. He 
mentions that for the theatre of combat 
between their armies the Affghans always 
select large plains, in order that their 
numerous cavalry, on which they place a 
blind reliance, may be able to deploy freely. 
Though they are entirely ignorant of the art 
of attack and defence of towns and fortresses, 
the Affghans are remarkable for the obstinacy 
of their resistance and the correctness of their 
aim when they are behind walls. The arms 
of the Affghans are the firelock, the carbine, 
the swivel-gun, or a pair of lead pistols ; 
sometimes a bow, or a lance with a bamboo 
handle. 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Vigne tells us {JPers, Narrat, 212) there are 
usually a. dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged at Jellalabad, in 
1841, its walls were thrown down by an 
earthqurke. The prevaling rock is gneiss. 

The town of Kabul is in Lat. 34® 23' N., 
Long, 69® 8' E, Mr. Masson derives its name 
from Kapila, a city ruled once by a prince 
Kanishka. 

The Bamian pass, in Affghapistan, is 8,496 
feet above the level of the sea. It is the 
gi*eat commercial route from Kabul to Tur- 
kistan, the several passes to the eastward are 
less frequented on account of their difficulty 
and their elevation. It is in Lat. 34® 30', 
Long. 67* 48', is about 1 mile wide, aod is 
bounded by nearly perpendicular steeps. The 
pass leads over a succession of ridges from 
8,000 to 15,000 ft. It is the only known 
route over Hindoo-Koosh for artillery or 
wheeled carriages. Kabul was taken by the 
British on the 7th August 1839, and its re¬ 
occupation was on the 16th September 1642. 
It was in this city and in the retreat firom 
it that the British Indian army eustained the 
gieatest disaster erer experienced during 
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British occupation of India. Kabul was 
evacuated by the British troops on the 6th 
January ] 842, and their total destruction of 
the army occurred on the following day, but 
another army re-occupied it on the 16th 
September 1842. 

Within the principality of Kabul and 
the northern part of that of Herat are 
high mountains covered with forests, having 
between them vast argillaceous plains well 
supplied with water, covered with fields, 
and susceptible of every species of culti¬ 
vation ; the portion south of Herat and Kan¬ 
dahar also consists of immense plains. Not¬ 
withstanding the bad quality of the soil 
in Kandahar, vegetable productions are ex¬ 
tremely good and cheap. The Affghan 
plough is simply a piece of wood sharpened 
and hardened in the fire. The Affghans 
cultivate wheat, barley, maize, tobacco, cot¬ 
ton, and rice, sesamum, and palma-christi. 
In the mountains of AfFghauistan are found 
vast quantities of iron, lead, and sulphur ; 
quicksilver abounds ; also asbestos, which is 
called sang-i-pamba. Affghauistari lies be¬ 
tween 32® and 36* of north latitude, and 60® 
and 68® of east longitude, and within this 
confined space the climate varies amazingly 
according to the locality—the heat or the 
cold is felt in different spots in the same lati¬ 
tude with very different degrees of intensity, 
according to the conliguration of the country. 
By the side of plains, on which the sun darts 
its burning rays, are table-lauds at a very 
high elevation, and gigantic mountains where 
summer and winter seem to stand side by 
side. At Herat, in July 184o, the ccnti- 
grade thermometer never stood higher than 
37* in the shade, and that rarely ; it more 
frequently ranged between 32® and 34®. From 
the commencement of May to the middle of 
September the wind blows constantly from 
the N. W. over this province, and often with 
such violence as to prostrate houses, uproot 
trees, and cause much devastation. The 
winter is tolerably mild ; on the plain the 
Snow melts as it falls, and docs not long 
even on the summits of the mountains. 

The province of Kandahar is everywhere 
subject to intense heat. In the fortress of 
Girishk, on the banks of the Helmund, in 
the month of August, the centigrade thermo¬ 
meter stood at 48* or 49* in the shade. This 
principality is bounded on the south by the 
deserts of moving sand of the Seistan, and is 
on this side open .to violent winds, surcharged 
with exceedingly fine sand, which is very 
injurious to anipial life. The population of 
Afghanistan is divided into two very distinct 
parts : first, the Affghan, properly so called ; 
secondly, the Tajik, the descendants of the 
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ancients, conquerors of the country, and who 
may be sub-divided into two classes—the Pai*- 
sivan, or inhabitants of the towns, and the 
Eimak or nomades. The Affghans are at the 
present time the dominant race, and the 
Tajiks are subject to them both in Herat and 
Kandahar ; nevertheless Yar Mahomed Khan 
in the former city showed them great consi¬ 
deration, and permitted them to obtain an in¬ 
fluence which may at some future time become 
fatal to tlio Affghans. At Kabul their supe¬ 
rior numbers, their warlike instincts, and the 
fortified position which they occupy in that 
city, have obtained for them the same pri¬ 
vileges as the Affghans ; they share with them 
the appointments of the public service, and 
in the political troubles which often arise the 
party to whieh they give their support is very 
frequently triumphant. The Kuzzilbash or 
Persians established in Kabul by Nadir shah, 
and numbering 12,000 families, hold to the 
Tajik, to whom they assimilate in religion, 
both races being of the same sect, of shiah 
mahomedans. The different nations who in¬ 
habit the kingdom of Cabul were supposed, by 
the Hon’blo Mr. Elphinstone, to contribute to 
the population in the following proportions :— 

Affghan. 4,300,000 Indiana (Cash- 

Baluch. 1,000,000 meer, Jut,&c., 

Tartars of all &c.).5,700,000 

descriptions. 1,200,000 Miscellaneous 

Persians (inclu- tribes. 800,000 

ding Tajik) 1,500,000 

According to Captain Raverty, the people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar. 
Shorawak and Pishin, are designated BV- 
Pushtun Or Upper Affghans ; and those oc¬ 
cupying the district of Roh, which is near 
India, are called L’r-Pukhtun or Lower 
Affghans. Persian is the official language of 
Affghauistan, but the Pushto is alike the com¬ 
mon tongue of the uneducated people, of the 
families of the Sadozye kings, and of the dwel¬ 
lings of the Amir. There are, however, two 
divisions of the Affghans, termed Pushtun and 
Pukhtun, who speak Pushto and Pukhto res¬ 
pectively. The Pushto being the western 
dialect with affinity to Persian, and the Pukhto 
the eastern with many Sanskrit and Hindi 
words. The Pushto is spoken, with slight 
variation in orthography and pronunciation, 
from the /alley of Pishin, south of Kandahar, 
to Kafiristan on the north ; and from the banki^ 
of the Helmund on the west, to the Attock, 
Sindhu or Indus river, on the east through¬ 
out the Samah or plain of the Yuzufzye, the 
mountainous districts of Bajawar, BanjhWa, 
Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on the bpr^efs 
of Little Tibet,—a tract of country equal 
extent to the entire Spanish peninsula* Also^ 
throughout the British districts of the Oera- 
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jat, Banu Tak, Kohatt, Peshawar and the undulating country which in some places 
Samah op plain of the Yuzufzye with the assumes a mountainous, in others a hilly 
* exception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of character, and in some parts is well watered, 
the people speak the Affghau language. in others bleak and rough, forming a water- 

Professor Wilson remarks that the inhabi- shed of two natural divisions, from the 
tants of the country around Kabul,—at the western of which flows the Murghab, the 
earliest period at which we have authentic Tajeiid and the Farrah-rud, and from the 
accounts of them—that of the Macedonian eastern, the Helmund, the south-eastern feed- 
conquest,—were Indians ; and the designation ers of the Oxus and the north-western feed- 
given by the Greeks is confirmed by the ers of the Kabul river. It is said that 
language upon the reverse of the coins Timur, exasperated at the depredations com- 
of the Greek kings of Bactria, which, milted by the people inhabiting Mazanderan, 
there is little doubt, is a form of Prakrit. south of the Caspian, transported the whole 
The Pathan tribes have advanced into the of them into the mountains situated between 
north-east corner of Affghanistau within com- India and Persia. The descendants of that 
paratively recent historical times, for the people form the four Aimak tribes. They 
lower valleys of the Kabul country were once are also called Firoz Kohi, after the city of 
occupied by hindoo races, and the peaks of that name (situated about sixty-three miles 
the Safed Koh, between Jelallabad and Kabul, from Teheran), where they were defeated and 
bear such hindoo names as Sita Ram. The taken captives byTimur. According toLatham, 
tenn Affghan is hardly known to the people tlie Aimak are of the sunni sect of mahome- 
when Europeans so designate, for the tribes dans, and are in number four, viz., the Ti- 
have not, as yet, coalesced into a nation, muni, the Hazara, the Zuri, and the Timuri. 
Physically the Affghan people are among the The Timuri and the Hazara lie beyond the 
finest on the earth, with a broad, robust, boundaries of Kabul, and are subject to Persia, 
ruddy, manly look, and they are hardy and Vambery, however, says that the four tribes 
bold. They have a pleasant, frank, simple, are the Timuri, Teimeni, Feroz Kohi and 
unaffected way. About Kabul, they are fair, Jamshidi, and that the whole are of Iranian 
many with red hair and blue eyes, but some origin and speak Persian. The Timuri dwell 
of the tribes iu the lower and hotter hills and about Gorian and Kah’sau ; the Teimeni from 
valleys near India, have somewhat dark Karrukh to Sabzwar; the feroz Kohi near 
skins. The majority are astute, intriguing, Kale No, and the Jamshidi on the shores of 
ambitious and faithless, avaricious, fickle, the Murghab. In their reverence for fire, 
uncertain and crafty, and in bold unblushing their respect to the east, to which their tent 
lying a hindoo is a mere child to an Affghan. doors look, they retain many of the fire wor- 
They are not trusted as mercenaries. The shipping views. The Aimak tents are Turk, 
eastern tribes are politically quite independ- those of the Timuri are Affghan. They live 
eat, and the amir of Kabul does not pretend in well fortified castles, but in tents rather 
to any authority over them. These have than houses, prefer a despotic government, 
been largely employed and been becoming eat horse flesh, and mix the flour of a nut 
more and more the military retainers in the (called Kliundzik, chesnut ?) with that of their 
native army of British India. The purer wheat. The Aimak settled in the thirteenth 
Affghan are quite illiterate. The Euzufzye century, and .their number is estimated at 
and other tribes iu the north are corapara- 400,000. 

lively recent conquerors of the northern hills The Gbilzi tribe, which with the Abdali, 
and valleys, where they have mixed with a form the bulk of the Affghanistan population, 
free hindoo people and are fairer than the but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar and Kabul, 
other Affghan tribes. The government of The Beidurani tribe, on the north- 
the tribes is a democracy, their representa- eastern part of Affghanistan, occupy the 
tion a&d self-government being by their Jir- lower course of the Kabul river, and the parts 
gah, but like most rude people no man’s between the Indus, the Hiudoo-Koosh and 
nationality extends beyond his own clan, the Salt Range, touching the Ghilzye on the 
Mr. Campbell supposes them to be Arian aud west, the Siahposh on the north, and the 
probably of similar origin to the Jat. The Indians of India on the east, the Indus being 
Affehans in Peshawur and Kohat are British their boundary, but Peshawur is a Berdurani 
stt^ecta. town. 

Tl^e word Aimak is a Mongolian, Mantchu ! About a mile from the city of Kabul is the 
and Turki word, meaning a tiibe. Of these, tomb of the emperor Baber (obiit 1530) in 
there are in Kabul and Persia four tribes, the sweetest spot in the neighbourhood he 
the Char Aimak. They dwell to the north | had himself directed to be interred there, 
of Herat and Kabul in the range of the It is a brick-building, fifty feet high, and 
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from the hill which overlooks Baber’s tomb, is 
a noble prospect over a plain twenty miles in 
circumference, studded with gardens and in¬ 
tersected by three rivulets. Besides the 
Kabul river, the plain is copiously irri¬ 
gated by other streams and notably by the 
Surkh-rud (the red river) which enters it 
from the west and falls into the main river at 
Dorunta. A few miles below Jellalabad, the 
Kabul river is joined by a broad stream of 
considerable volume, which drains the Kuuer 
valley and is likewise practicable for I’afts.— 
Vigne^s Personal J^arrative, pp. 165, 193, 
212 ; Masso7i^s Journeys, pp, 152-63 ; Vol. 
ii, 274 ; ISmith^s Dictionary; Malcoln\!s 
History of Persia, quoted m Perrier's 
Journeys, p. 55 ; 0?i the Historical result 
deducible fro7n recent Discoveries in Aff- 
ghanistan, by H, T, Prinsep, Esq.; Pen- 
7 ielVs Memoirs, pages 112/o 121 ; Captain 
Raver ty on the Pushtu Langtiage ; Bur ties' 
Kabul, Vol, i, p, 143 ; Cal. Rev. Jan. 1871 ; 
Fertier's History of A fghans, pp. 3, 299, 
301, 378 ; Elphinstone's History of the 
Kingdom of Caubnl, p. 84 ; Cleg horn's 
Punjab Report, p. 213 ; Moorcroft's Travels, 
vol. ii, p, 355 ; Mohun Lai's Travels, p. 73 ; 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Vam- 
berry's Sketches of Cetitral Asia ; Mr. 
Campbell, See Semiramis, Khandahar Topes, 
Affghan, Budd’lia ; Inscriptions, p. 372 ; Jet, 
Khulm, Mongol, Ladak, Koh, Purmuli or 
Fermuli, Kaffir, Kush,India, Jelallabad, Khy- 
ber, Mongol, Tajik, Kazzilbash. 

KAB’R, Ar., Pers. Hind. A grave, a tomb. 

KABROUANG, see Tulour or Salibaboo 
islands. 

KABRA, Hind. Capparis spinosa : 
Chit—Kabra, Hindi. Uraria chetkubra. 

KABR-KI-JHAR, Hind. Calotropis pro- 
cera. 

KABADA, Hind. See Nil. 

KABUK,,Singh. ? Laterite. 

KABUKAMALE, see India. 

KABUTAR-BAZI, betting on pigeons, 
an amusement peculiar to the higher classes of 
Sind.— Burton's Sitidk, p. 286. 

KABUTR-KA-JHAR, Hind. Justicia 
nasuta, also Rhioacanthus communis. 

KABYA, see Java. 

KA-BY-AIN, also Kn-by-en, Burm. 
Ceriops Roxburghiana, Linn. 

KABYLE, south of Algiers are the Bex'- 
ber race, the old Numidians, who differ in 
language, form and habit from the Arabs of 
the plains. Their number is about 700,000. 
They are a federal republic, the old Quinque- 
gentes who gave so much trouble to the Ro¬ 
mans, who tided the soldiership of Maximi¬ 
lian, and sixty years afterwards again re¬ 
volted. 
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KABULI KADDU, Hind. Lagonaria 
vulgaris, Mitha kaddu. Hind. Cucurbita 
maxima. 

KABULI-KIKAR, Hind. Acacia Ara- 
bica, var. cupressiformis ; also A, farnesiana. 

KABULI TSUI, Hind. Cactus Indicus. 

KABUS, Siamese. A fresh water Ixsh 
found in the Menam river. It is dried and 
exported.— Craivfurd's Embassy, 

KABURNE, Sans. White copperas ? Sul¬ 
phate of zinc. 

KACARI-KAI, Tam. Cucumis muricatus ? 

KACH, Hind. Daucus carota, 

KACH, Hind. Glass, crude glass fused. 
Properly kaneh. 

KACH, see Kalian, Kiitch. 

KACH’A. Raw, unripe, crude, in contra¬ 
distinction to Pak’ha, ripe, clever, skilled. 

KACIPA OHARA, or unbaked pot, as an 
ordeal a pot is tilled with water and carried 
to some distance without spilling. 

KACH A I, see Nicobar Islands. 

KACHAH, Malay. Glass. 

KACHA KODIE, the stems of a creeper, 
used instead of twine for tying bundles. 

KACHAL, Hind. Abies smithiana. 

KACH-ATiU, Panj. Colocasia antiquo¬ 
rum, Schott, the edible Arum or Arum coloca¬ 
sia ; Til-kacli-alu Saxifraga ligulata. 

KACHAM, Hind. In the east of Kumaoo, 
Ulmus iutegrifolia. 

KACHAN or Kacha), Hind, of Hazara. 
Abies smithiana, Himalayan spruce ; Tilia- 
kachang, Hind, Aconitura napellus. 

KACHAN A, Tel. Bauhiuia acuminata, 
Lmti. 

KACHANG, Kachang-^China, also Ka- 
chang Goring, Kachang-Tanah ; also K, 
China, also K. Japun, Malay., Arachis hy- 
pogaea ; Ground-nut oil use in the Archipe¬ 
lago ; Grouud-nut of Arachis hypogaea.— 
Linn, 

KACHAR, a territory in about Lat, 27* 
N., and Long. 92 to 93® E., on the northern 
part of the valley of Assam, north-west of 
Bishnath and north-east of Gowhatty, The 
Kachain or Bodo hill I’ace also dwell in the 
mountains south of the Assam valley and to 
east of Munnipoor, in Lat. 24* 40' and Long. 
93* E, The Kachai’i, the Naga, the Abor 
and some other tribes bordering on Assam 
are supposed to .be of the same race as the 
Mechi. See India. 

KACHAURI, Hind. A sort of sweetmeat. 

KACHEN, Hind. Melia azedarach, 

KACH GANDAVA, a district or section of 
Baluchistan on the cast of which the capitarifi 
Gandava. It is a great level tract, inhabited 
by three very distinctly marked races, the Jet, 
the Rind (including the Maghazzi,) and the 
Brahui. The Jet seem the original race, and 
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The Bind nre the most illustrious and give the chief 
with their lawless sub-tribes the Jakrani, or sirdar, to the whole. They boast of 
Dumbaki, Bughti and Marri, are a more receni being able to muster 2,000 fighting men, and 
intrusive r6ce dwelling on the skirts. The between them and the Rind a blood feud long 
l^oda, a division of the widely dispersed greai existed. The Maghazzi and Rind are alike 
Marri tribe, have, for the last three centuriea addicted to the use of ardent spirits, opium 
occupied the hill ranges east of the plain o and bhang. See Kelat, Jell, India, Kajik, 
Kachi, The Marri are a brave race, and Kelat, Jel|, Jutt. 

have long been distinguished as daring depre- KA-CH’HA, also Cholna, Hind. A cloth 
dators. Harand and Dajil, in Kach Gan- worn round the hips, passing between the 
dava, but bordering on the Indus, are inha- legs, and tucked in behind, the Tamil dovati. 
bited by the Gurchaui tribe of Rind, and KACHTIATO, see Inscriptions, 

have the Muzari on their south. The Great KACHIIAURA, Hind. A small clan of Raj- 

Rind tribes are subdivided into 4 4 branches, poots, of whom a few are settled in Gorakhpur. 
and though not Brahui are denominated KACHHAYANO, Pali. From Sanskrit, 
Baluch. Their traditions affirm them to Katyayana ; the tya of the latter being inva- 
huve immigrated ages ago, from Damascus riably changed to ehha. 
and Aleppo, Their language is the Jetki in KACHHERI, Hind. A court-house, 
common with that of the other inhabitants of KACHHI, Hind. A forest tract, or low 
Kach Gandhava and Mard-i-Riiid means a alluvial land along the banks of the Indus : at 
brave man. The Rind of Kach Gandava are Myanwali, the kachi is covered with sissu 
of the Utan Zye division. trees. KachUi is a generic term for wet, or 

Utan Zye dwell at Surau. ow alluvial land and islands lying along the 

Dumbki and Jakrani dwell at Lchri. jourse of the Indus^ The Kachhi low land 

Doda Marri dwell at Kalian. -ract on the left bank of the Indus, com- 

Bughti dwell at the hills cast of Lelirat, mcnces at Mari, opposite to K^ldbAgh, and 
Sing Saloh and Teriki. extends in one form or other, to the sea. In 

Homarari dwell at Tarabu. iome parts of the lower portions, babul predo- 

Jamali dwell at Rojau, raiuates. Tamarisk more or less exists every- 

Of these Rind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, where, and jhaud, karil, with other shrubs 
Bughti and Doda Marri, have always been or trees adapted for fire-wood, are largely 
distinguished by their rebellious and preda- scattered over the entire area in greater or 
tory habits. They indulged these in the at- less density. In the upper portion, apper- 
tacks ou the British armies west of the Indus, taining to the Miy^nwalli tahsil, the shisham 
The Marri tribe is considerable and inhabit or Dalbergia sissoo greatly predominates, and 
the eastern hills of Kach Gandava, and a ippears to spring up spontaneously wherever 
peaceful and obedient portion of the tribe are bo soil deposited by the river is left undis- 
in the hills west of the province below Jell, -urbed, for a distance of at least thirty 

A large portion are at Adam Marri, on the c forty miles below K^l^b^gh. Almost 

S, E, frontier of Sind. The Marri of Kach bo whole of the forest worthy of being 
Gandava were notorious for their lawless taken into account is situated on part of the 
habits and made frequent inroads on the plains, cries of low islands, among which meander 
They and the Maghazzi seem to have emi- he numerous and varying channels into which 
grated from Mekrau to Kutch Gandava at he Indus is divided for many miles below 
difierent periods, and to have become in- Mari and Kdlab^gh. The Kachi sissu forest, 
C(n*porated with the Jut cultivators. extends over fourteen or fifteen miles on low 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in illuvial land upon the left bank of the Indus, 
the north-eastern hills of Saharawan, ctween the villages ofBukkri and Futty Khan, 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at Rodbar, ,ud more sparingly for fifteen miles lower 
Kuchik at Kirta. and down, or altogether thirty miles from KAIA- 

Pushh at Johan. ^ Pugh at Kajuri. bdgh. There are few trees in India which so 

The Rind ou the western banks of the much deserve attention as Dalbergia sissoo, 
Indus are two great tribes, the Gurchani, the “Fali” of the Panjab, considering its rapid 
who inhabit Harand and south of these the growth, the durability of the timber, and its 
predatory, but nearly independent, Mazari usefulness for many purposes ; the wood ia 
tribe. The Maghazzi have only four fami- universally employed when procurable by 
lies at the Butani at Jell, being the chief. Europeans and natives where strength is re- 
They are the deadly enemies of the Rind, quired.— Cleghorn's Fanjab Report, p* 220^ 
but are probably of the same race. The KACH’HI, a race or tribe, spread through* 
Maghazzi are sub-divided into four principal out Hindoostan, in Guzerat; and on the north- 
families or clans, of which tho Butani of Jell west borders of the Mahratta race. They are 
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engaged in the fiaev branches of agriculture are has in it elements of the Guzerati. XImi;! 
industrious market gardeners, flower growers, of the hunters and tanners (Dedhs) is Another 
and in Behar are large poppy growers, dialect, but the language of Lar is purest. 
They recoirnize seven branches, theKanaujia, See Kelat, Jell, India. 

• Ilardiha, Siugrauria, Jamanpuria ; Bamhauia KACHINI, Tel, Bauhinia tomentosa^ 
or Maghya ; Jaretha, and the KachhwAha, Liufu 

who do hot eat together or intermarry. KA CHIB, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

There are, however, other distinctions, and KACHiSA, Hind, A sub-division of the 
in the Mahratta territory, some of them are Kurmi tribe found in Bahar, 
named from the countries they have come KACIIKARA AFIM, Hind. A kind of 
as the Bundela and Marwari Kach’hi. Tlie opium from the hills. 

entire Canarese, Tamil, Teliug and Mahratta KACIIKRA, Guz., Hind. Tortoise shell, 
^nations of the Peninsula of India, are engaged KACHLAI or Kach Leia, Hind. Tama- 
ill agriculture. In the North-West Pro- rix dioeca. 

vinces the Aheer, Kach’hi and Koormi are KACII-LUN, Hind. Salt residue in glass 
similarly occupied. The Kach’hi, Koeri, Mo- melting. 

row, Kumboo and Kisan, are gardening and KACHMACH, Hind. Solanum nigrum, 
cultivating tribes in northern India. The KACH MUJ, Panjabi. Daucus carota, 
Kachi of the Mahratta country, state that Linn.j the Carrot, 

they came as cavalry and infantry soldiers KACHNAL SAFAID, Hind. Bauhinia 

from Bundelkund in the times of former acuminata, also B, variegata. 

kings and of Alamgir, and that they were KACHNAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, 

villagers and servants. There are under one a tree of Chota Nagpore, with n soft, white 

hundred houses in Begnmpur in Aurungabad wood. — CaL Cat. Ex.^ 1862. 

city. There are many in Poona and a few in KACHORAM, Tel. Ksempfera galanga. 

Bombay, but only one in Jaulnah, In Aurun- — Linn. 

gabad, Poouah and Bombay, they are fruit- KACHORI, Tam. Tragia involucrata*. 

sellers, market and flower gardeners and KACHRA, in the Panjab, the seed of cot- 

agriculturists. They are of a bamboo colour ton : also a blight on sugar-cane, an insect 
and speak hiudi. They worship Seetia, in eating the heart of the cane, 
the form of a stone from the river, ofiering KACHRA, also Kachri, Hind. Cucumis 
flowers and betel and use vermilion in sane- momordica, also C. pubescens, Kapur kachri, 
tifying the stone. They also worship ITauu- kachur, also tika kachur, Hedychium spi- 
man and Balaji. After death, they burn, catum, 

but bury those who have died of small pox, KACHTA, Hind, Strychnos nux-vomica. 

also the unmarried. Of what may happen to KACHU, Malay. Catechu, Areca cate- 

them after death they know nothing.— Elliot*s chu. 

Supp. Glossary. KACHU, Beng. Arum colocasia. 

KACH’HO, see Pali. KACHU-BONG, Malay. Daturafastuosa, 

KACH’HWAR, Hind. A sub-division of Mill. 
the Kurmi tribe. KACHULA CHULA, Malay, hard horns 

KACH’HWAHA, a distinguished tribe of or horn-like parts of animals, believed to pos- 
the solar race of Rajpoots, who claim descent scss magical or medicinal properties, Lang 
from Kusa or Kusha, the sou of Rama, and Limu [ilmu] kahutan katungalan, are lines 
form the ruling race in Amber of Jaypur, to which the Malays cannot afflx any 'defi- 
the rajah of which is of the Kach’hwaha clan, nite meaning. The rendering would per- 
There are three Solar Dynasties : — haps be [magicalj science for protection 

The Grahilote or Gehlote with 24 Sakha when alone in the forest, or to make the 
or branches, of which the Sisodea is the most offerer alone as when surrounded by a for- 
distinguished. The raua of Udayapur is a est.— Jour, of the Indian ArchL^ December 
Grahilote. 1347 ^ 399 . 

Ihe Rahtore, said to be descended from KACHUR, Hind. Hedychium spicalum, 
Rama by Kusa, his second son. It has twenty- Royle. Jameson applies the name both to 
four branches, and the raja of Jodhpur or | Zinziber elatum and to Curcuma longa. It 
Marwar belongs to this tribe, is also applied to the Curcuma zerumbet, 

The Kach’hwaha, also sprung from Kusa. Roxb.y the zarmbad of the Lahore bazar. 
The rajah of Jeypore is of this tribe. It The kind called “ pahari kachur” istheCur- 
has twelve kotri or houses.— Tod. cuma kuchoora noticed by Royle as being 

KACHI, Kdmanchu Solanum rubrum, more like Curcuma montana than Curcuma 

zerumbet. The powder made of the dry ro^t 
KACHI, the language of Cutcb which is used by natives in the huli festivals : a tLIrd 
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KADAMBA, 


KADAPHES. 


Variety is grown simply for the black round 
Aeeds it produces, which are strung together 
and sold for necklaces at the Jawalamukhi 
fair. The species is called “ K’li-Sukhdar- 
shan,” Hedychium cocciueum. But Amarillis 
grandiflora is.also called sukhdarsan. Kachur 
root is one of the ingredients supplied by the 
Lahore druggists for scenting oils .—PowelVs 
Hand-booky VoL 1, pp. 299, 300 ; Royle^s 
Him. Bot, ; Jameson's Catalogue. 

KACOOTA KALANGU, Tam. Dr. 
Ainalie had never seen this root, nor could he 
learn the botanical iianie of the plant.— 
Ainslie, p. 249. 

KACISHA, in the astronomy of the hin- 
doos, the orbit of a planet, or the circle which 
ancient astronomers called the Deferent ; for 
the Cacsha carries Epicycles, (Paridhi) like 
the Deferent. 

KACYNAMA, Singh. Cinnamon. 

KADAGOO, Tam. Sinapis racemosa; 
mustard. 

KA14lJKAf, Tam. Terminalia chebula. 

KADA-KAN DEL, Tam. Lurnnitzera ra¬ 
cemosa. 

KADALI, Tam. Melastoma malabathri- 
cuiii. 

KADALA, also Kadalakka, Mat.eal., also 
Kadalay, Can., Tam. Ciccr arietinum, JJn7f. 

KADALEWEGAM, Mal. Aristolochia 
indica, Linn, 

KADALI, Sans. Musa paradisiaca. 

KAPALl-PUA, Tam. Lagerstrcemia ro- 
ginas. 

KADAL NAN DU, Tam. Cancer, a crab. 

.. KADAL NUKAI, Tam. Cuttlefish bone. 

KADAM, Ar., Pers., Hind. The foot, 
hence Kadam-bosi, feet kissing, in correspon¬ 
dence, a humble salutation. Tliis word means 
sometimes a pace, a foot, also a yard measure 
of 30, 33 or 36 inches. Kadam-rasulj foot 
prints of the prophet Mahomed. In Southern 
Asia, there is a great reverence shown to 
saints’ shrines and foot marks, amongst these 
are the tombs of the Pir-i-Dastagir, at Bagh¬ 
dad ; of Kadir Wall at Negapatam, and the 
foot prints of the prophet at the Kadam Rasul 
hill near Secunderabad ; to which multitudes 
annually resort: the foot prints of Abraham 
are shown at Mecca and those of Adam, at 
the great budd’hist temple in Ceylon. 

KADAMBA, Sans. The dower Nauclea 
cadamba, when full blown is invested with 
projecting anther® like the erect bristles of 
a hedge-hog. Delight, according to the hin- 
doos, gives a bristly elevation to the down of 
the body and is thus alluded to in the Hindoo 
Theatre, 

How chances it 

That one so fVee from passion should betray 
Without apparent cause this agitation 
And blossom like the round Kadamba flower? 
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Also Makaranda says 
Thick on the hills broad bosom the Kadamba 
Shows bright with countless blossoms. 

The Nauclea cadamba, is a large and ornn- 
mentid tree. The corollets of the flower* 
are numerous, forming a large perfectly globu¬ 
lar beautiful orange-colored head with the 
large white clubbed stigma^ projecting.— 
Plor. Indictty Roxb.y 121, Hind. Theat., 
vol, ii, pp. 80, 100. 

KADAM-RASUL, the foot prints of Ma¬ 
homed on a hill near Secunderabad in the 
Dekban. 

KADANAKU or Leatavalla, Tam. Aloe 
perfoliata. 

KADANCHAR, Javan. 

Burong-berrom, Malay. I Nut-cracker of the English 
I at Banda. 

A large white and blue pigeon. 

KADANDA, Hind. Verbascum tbapsus. 

KADANGA, a flower of Siam, from wliose 
calyx droop four yellow petals, diffusing a 
sweet perfume. It yields an essential oil : 
probably the Nauclea cadamba. 

KADAPA CHETTU, also Kadimi manu, 
Tel., Nauclea cadamba, R. 

KADAPARA, also Gadidegadapara, Tijl„ 
Aristolochia bracteata, Retz. 

KADAPHES or Kadpliises a dynasty 
which consisted of tliree rulers, who reigned in 
Kabul, from the downfall of tlie kingdom of 
Vikrumaditya. Kudjdiises’ name is on the 
Arian reverse of the Hermams coins of Her¬ 
cules type. There is no indication of a settled 
worship. The Hercules worship was readily 
borrowed from the Greeks by the wild 
Scythians, as a mere reverence of physi¬ 
cal strength. The Kohisian is supposed to 
be the district of the first rise of Kadpliises, 
while Kabul and its valley were subject to 
Indian rule ; and, while there, the chief seems 
to have retained his Scythian title and rude 
worship of Hercules. Afterwards, overpower¬ 
ing the Indian governor who bad followed 
Vikrarnaditya into the Kabul valley and Pau- 
jnb, be or his descendants seem to have 
adopted the hindoo religion, coining with 
Greek and dropping their Scythian title. In 
a gold coinage by a Kadpliises king, Siva 
occurs in the mixed male and female charac¬ 
ter, and very generally accompanied by the 
bull Nandi. Professor Lassen discovered in 
Chinese history, that Khi-out-chiu-hi Kui- 
tsi-kio, a Yuchi or Yeutchi or white Hun, 
conquered the Szus or Azes Scythians in 
about 40 B. c. and dying at the advanced age 
of 84 years, his son Yen-kao-Ching prose¬ 
cuted his career of victory and reduced the 
Indus valley and Panjab to subjection in 
about 20 B. c. The names are scarcely re¬ 
cognizable, but the facts and period corres- 
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KADDA PILOW. 


KADEK. 


pond to the career and supposed era of the 
Kadphises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, b. c. 50 in 
Avian Dhamarata Kujula kasa Sabashakha 
Kadaphasa. His coins are of the Hercules 
and Hermaeus type. 

Zathos Kadaplics Khoranos, b. c. 20, On 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, 
with the arm extended, and wearing a loose 
flowing Indian dress. They have monograms 
the same as tlie Azes coins. The vSiva wor¬ 
ship Imd not yet been established as tlie State 
religion. 

Vohemo Kadphises, n. c. 5. TIis copper 
coins have the king standing in a Tartar 
dress, with coat, boots and cap, his right 
hand pointing downwards to an altJir or pile 
of loaves, and having a trident separate on 
one side and a club on the other. Tlie rev (*Tse 
has the Siva Nandi bull. 

The readings of the Arian insv-riptions on 
coins of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, 
•Tames Prinsop and Wilson, are somewhat 
different, and it is suggested that the words 
Koroso, Kosoulo, Korarios and Zatlios, were 
titles short of royalty. Professors Lassen 
and Wilson carry the <lynasty of Kadphises 
through the whole of the first century of the 
present era, and consider it to have been then 
overpowered by a fresh swarm of Scythians 
under the Kanerki kings. Mr. IT. T. Prin- 
sep supposes that during the ascendency of 
the Kadphises kings, the (Laico-Partliian 
party still hold out in cities and communities, 
abiding their time to re-assert their independ¬ 
ence and rose again about the middle of the 
first century of our era ; amongst these, coins 
show 

Undopherres, a. i>. 40, calling himself 
king of kings in Greek, and in Arian, Maha- 
rajasa Raja Rajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatasa 
Pliarahitasa. 

Gondopherres or Gondophares, u. c. 55, 
who took the same Arian name of Pharahitasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, a. d. 70, in Arian 
Abakhafasa. Professor Lassen supposes this 
name to be identical with Vologeses. Mr. II. 
T. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of Par 
thians, who established for themselves a sepa¬ 
rate and independent sovereignty in Kabul 
and the Parapamisus. 

Abalgasius, a. d. 80, Captain Cuiiningliam 
described the Arian legend on the coins to be 
of the saviour king Abagasus, younger son 
of Undopherres.”— Prinsep. 

KADA PILVA, Maleal. Moriuda citri- 
folia ?-^Linn. 

KADASH, Hind. Ribes leptostachyum. 

KA-DAT, Burm. Crataeva roxburghii. 
KADDA PILOW, Tam. The river-side 
jack-wood trecf the natives use its wood for 
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inferiof purposes in small pattamah 
coasting vessels. Edpe, For. of Malah. and 
Canara. 

KADA PILVA, Maleal, Moriuda citrL 
folia. 

KADDATTAM or Karattara, or Karat, 
Tam. Cloth covered with a mixture of paste 
and charcoal, used for writing on, with soap¬ 
stone (balpain). 

KADDIL-PASII, Tam. The Ceylon moss 
fueus : it grows in great abundance at Jafua- 
patam, and when boiled down makes an 
excellent jelly for invalids, and forms an 
article of trade thence. See Agar-Agar, Cey¬ 
lon moss, Edible seavveeil. Euclieuma spiudsa, 
Gracillaria tenax. Sphrviococeus. 

KADIMj, Guz. ?‘ Ilelleborus niger ? 

KADDIJ, 11 INI). Lagenaria vulgaris. 
Sufed Kaddu, also Ilahva-kaddu, IIiND., 
Cucurbita maxima ; Gol Kaddu, Hind. Ben- 
iiuaisa cerifera. Kaddu is a generic term of 
the tribe, and there are also the Karwa or 
bitter, the haria or green, and tlie Kiugri or 
guitar kaddu. 

KA Dl) YA, an ant of Ceylon, bites severely. 

KADEHOU MAA, Sans. Polypodum 
taxi folium. 

KADEKULA, Kaun. The lowest of the 
castes, a pariah. 

KADELARI, Maleal. Achyranthos as- 
pera, Roxb. 

KADEL AVANAKU, Maleal. Croton 
tigliiim. 

^KADEL NANDOO, Tam. Any crab, 
of the genus Cancer. 

KADENAKA or Katevala, Mal. Aloe 
indica. 

KADENRII, Hind. Taxus baccata.' 

KADEl'A TIGE. also Mandulamari tige, 
Tel. 

Vitis carnosa, Wall, | Ci&sua carnosa. 

Ka(Vi means “yoke:” and the leaves are 
used as an external application to the neck of 
bullocks when galled by the pressure of the 
yoke. 

KADER, a race occupying tlie Anamalai 
hills in Coimbatore, but not higher than 4,000 
to 5,000 feet. They are the lords of the hills, 
and exercise some influence over the Puliar 
and Malai arasar races. They carry a gun, 
and even loads as a favour, but they do 
not jierfoim menial labour, and are deeply 
offended if called coolies. They are expert 
at stalking game. They are a truthful, 
trustworthy and obliging tribe. They are 
small in stature, and their features resem¬ 
ble the African. They have curly hair, 
tied in a knot behind, and file the four 
front teeth of the upper jaw to a point, as 
a marriage ceremony. The Kader, as Also 
the Puliar, Malai arasar and Muduwar, who 
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KADJAK. 


KADUKU. 


al$o inhabit these hiJIs, all gather the rich 
natural products,, cardamoms, honey, wax, 
ginger, turmeric, resins, millets, soap-nuts, 
gallnuts, and exchange them in return for rice 
and tobacco. The Kader formerly located 
near Toomacadanu in the Anamalai, entirely 
left the British portion of the foi’est and went 
over to the Cochin territory, as the hill pro- I 
duce on the British side became exhausted 
and they paid the Cochin Government Rupees I 
100 per annum, for the privilege of collecting 
cardamoms, ginger, &c., they paid no seign¬ 
orage for the hill produce collected in Bri¬ 
tish forests. They were useful as guides, hut 
otherwise they were of no use in the forest, 
refusing to undertake any labour whatever. 

KADER WALI, a mahomedan saint, Klia- 
jah Muin ud din, Chisti. He was a sunni, he 
was born in Sigestan a. h. 527, and came to 
Ajmirin the reign (a.ii. 602-607) of Kutb-ud- 
din Aibak, where ho married a (lauejliter of 
Syud Hussain Meshcdi, a shiah. He <lied a. ii. 
628 , and a magiificieiit mosque was built near 
his tomb A.n. 1027, by the emperor Jehaugir. 
He has also a shrine at Nagporc near Negapa- 
tam. This saint is held in special reverence 
by the Moplah. His festival day is on the 
11th Jamadi ul Akhir. 

KADESIA. This battle put an end to the 
Persian empire. It was fought in the fif¬ 
teenth year of the Hejira, (a. d. 632.) under 
the kaliphat of Omar, by the Arab general 
Saad, against Rustum, the commander-in- 
chief of the Persian army, in the reign of 
Yezdijerd iii, the last of the Sassanian race. 
The battle lasted three days, at the end of 
which the Arabs were victorious and the | 
Persian monarchy destroyed.— Decline and 
Fall of the Roman empire ; Rich’s Residence 
tn Koordistan, Vol, ii, p, 155 ; Thomas’ 
Frinsep, See Cadesia. 

KADEWAR, Hind. Gyninosporia spinosa. 

KADI, Tam, Acetic acid ; vinegar, 

KADI, cloth used for every ordinary work 
in India. It is called Kadi when white, 
JSdrava when green. 

KADIAM, Sansc. Bangles. 

KADIGI-HINDI| Ar, Cinnamomum 
nitidum.— Nees. 

KADI-KAN, Panicum miliaceum ; millet. 

KADIMI, Tel. Barriugtonia acutangula, 

KADIPHES, see Inscriptions, Kadaphos. 

KADIRA, Hind. Acacia catechu.— Willd. 

KADIR WALI, a mahomedan saint, one 
of whose shrines is at Negapatara. His Ooroos, 
is held on the eleventh day of the sixth montli, 
Jemadi-ool-Akhir. See Kadir Wali. 

KADISHEN, Tkl. Cluytiacollina. 

KADIS-MANIS, Bali. ? Aniseed. 

' KADJAK. Immediately to the north and 


north-east of Dadar, are hills, enclosing the 
valley of Sibi, the abodes of the Khaka, Kacl- 
jak, Shilanchi, Barru Zai, Marri, and other 
mingled Affghan and Baluch tribes. At a 
little distance from Dadar, a line of Jabbal, 
or low hills, or rather a fracture in the sur¬ 
face, extends from east to west across the 
country, and separates the particular valley of 
Dadar from the great plain of Kach Gandava. 
The road throughout the fissure is level.— 
Masson’s Journeys^ VoL i, p, 340. 

KA-DO, a tribe in lat 23® 40' N., lying 
between the Kyeu-dweu river and the 
Irawady. 

KADOL, Singh., a species of Rhizophora, 
which furnishes a rather hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy wood. 

KADONDONG, Mal\y. Emblica ofTi- 
cinalis.— Gcerin. 

KA-DON-KA-DET, Burm, Connarus 
spcciosa. 

KADOPARA, Tel. Aristolochia brac- 
teata.— Retz. 

KADOO-MA, Tam. Cerbera odallam.— 
Gcertn . 

KADOOMBATREYA-GASS, Singh. 
Diospyros gardeneri.— Thw, A rather hard, 
fine, close-grained, somewhat light Ceylon 
wood used for furniture. The heart of this 
wood is occasionally mot with of extraordi¬ 
nary beauty, and with a curiously veined 
surface.— Mr, Mendis, See Diospyros. 

KADRANI, a tribe inhabiting hills con¬ 
tiguous to Baghwan and Khozdar. 

KADRAT-UL-VASSI, see Kurdistan. 

KADSUMI, Jap., Hedysarum tuberosum. 

KADU BERIYA ? Singh. Diospyros 
ebenuin, Linn, 

KADU, Hind. Cucurbita pepo, also 
C. maxima or C. lagenavia, sp, 

KA-DU, a Burmese tribe, scattered over the 
country between Kyuu-dung and Moiing- 
khung, a space of nearly two degrees. They 
are said to be a race of different origin 
from the Burmans. See India. 

KADUGA, Maleal ? Sinapis ramosa, 
Roxb, Sinapis chinensis, Sinapis alba. Mus¬ 
tard seed. Kadugu yennai, Singh. Oils of 
species of Sinapis. 

KADUGAVANA, - ? Rhinolophus or 
Ilipposideros. 

KADUKAI MARAM, Tam. Terminalia 
chebula, Retz, 

KA DU LAW A, see India. 

KADUM BERIYA ? Coromandel or Ca- 
lamander wood. Diospyros hirsuta. 

KADURU, Singh., means Forbidden, or 
Poisonous trees. “ Strychnos nux vomica, is 
the Goda-kaduru ; and from this word^ Ka- 
duru, tho idea of the Forbidden Fruits has 
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K^MPFERA GALANGA. 


KAMPFSEA. 


been attached to the shaddocks and to some 
other trees :— 

Gon-kaduru, Bullock’s heart, 
Moodu-kaduru, Sea fruit, 

Diwi-kaduru, Tiger’s fruit, 

Divi Ladner of Liiidley’s Vejretable King¬ 
dom, corresponds with the Diwi-Kaduru. j 
The Singhalese say, that Paradise was in 
their island ; and that the forbidden fruit of | 
the garden of Eden, was borne on the Divi 
Ladner of their country, probably the Tuber- 
naemontana- dichotoma. In support of this 
they point to the tempting beauty of the fruit, 
the fragrance of the flower, and show that 
it still bears the marks of the teeth of Eve. 
Till the offence was committed, which brought 
misery on man, we are assured that the fruit 
was delicious ; but from that time forward it 
became poisonous, as it now remains.— Bot. 
JRe//., 1841, sill), t. 53, quoted in Fergussoiis 
Timber Trees of Ceylon. 

KAD-WOT-ND, Buinr. Cedrela, sp. ? A 
Tavoy wood, used for house and ship-building ; 
a large timber, 40 to 70 feet, specific gravity 
1'060. 

KADYAN, see Kyans, 

KAK CHOW-PO'O. A Chinese town in 
lat. 40^* 30' N., long. 122*’ 25’ K. at the east- 
ern part of the Leatong Gulf; about 10 miles 
inland, has an extensive trade. 

KAEDAM, or Kakidam, Tam., paper. 

K^MPFER, ENGELBERT, born I6th 
September 1651, at Lemgow, a small town 
in the circle of Westphalia, belonging to 
the Count de Lippe. IIis father John 
Ktempfer was minister of the church of 
S. Nicholas in that town. Kasmpfer formed 
part of the embassy which proceeded through 
Russia from Sweden to the Persian Court 
where he resided, but on its return, he 
separated from it and proceeded to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf: he then entered the service of 
the Dutch and was long employed in Japan, 
and his Aracenitates Exotica# and History 
were the result. He seems to have died 
of phthisis, for blood vessels burst in Novem¬ 
ber 1715, at the beginning of 1716, and on 
the 24th October, having been ever since the 
last attack troubled with a nausea and loss of 
appetite, his vomiting of blood returned upon 
him with great violence, followed by fever, 
which lasted till the second of November, on 
which day he died, at five in the evening, 65 
years and six weeks old. He was buried in 
the Cathedral Church of S. Nicholas at Lem¬ 
gow .—History of Japan^ Vol. i, p, 15. 

KAMPFERA, a genus of plants of the 
order Zingiberaceae, of which ten species are 
known to occur in the southern parts of the 
East Indies. The flowers of some species are 
ormuuental, and the roots of several are used 


medicinally or as condiments. One species 
is supposed to produce the galangal root of 
commerce. The plant producing it, is a native 
of China, and the Reverend Mr. Williams says 
that the root is sent from China to India ; and 
that there are two sorts, the greater and the 
smaller, obtained from different plants. The 
best of these is the smaller galangal, and is 
procured fi*om the Maranta galanga. This 
is of a reddish colour, about two inches long, 
of a firm texture though light, and possess¬ 
ing an acri<l, peppery taste, and a slight 
aromatic smell. The larger galangal is from 
a different plant (Kajnipferia galanga), and is 
inferior in every respect, but both are used as 
spicery, to some degree, and in Europe »S 
well as in India. Dr. Mason says, the Koemp- 
fera Candida, or White Kaunpfera, Pan-oo- 
phoo of the Burmese, is often seen lifting its 
crocus-like flowers without a single leaf, on 
the most arid spots in the jungles of Teuas- 
serim. All the species of Kffiinpferu are 
furnished with tuberous roots like the tur¬ 
meric and ginger plants. The spikes of the 
flowers are short and rising from the root, in 
some species before, in others with, and 
nestled among, the leaves and all are highly 
ornamental. Dr. Mason mentions, as species 
of Burmah, the Kamoung-iiee ; Ka-moung- 
uet ; Ka-moung-taiiig-bya ; Ka-moung-kyet- 
la; Kyo-ka-raung. Of K, Roxburghiana, 
Sc/iule, nothing is known. K. parviflora, 
Wall., and K. roscoeana, Wall,, grow in 
Burmah. K. ovalifolia is a plant of the pen¬ 
insula of Malacca, and K. inarginata grows 
in Burmah.— Williams^ Middle Kingdom ; 
Mason's Tenasserim ; Voigt, See Galangal* 
KiIi:MPFERA ANGDSTIFOLIA, Roxh. 

Kanjon-buva, Beno. | Mudun nirbisi, Hind. 

Has large, white, purple-lipped flowers. Its 
roots are used in Bengal as a cattle medicine. 
— Roxl), i, 17 ; Voigt, 

KAiMPFERA CANDIDA, Wall, 

Pan-oo-phoo, Buum. 

A plant of Martaban, Moulmoin and 
Amherst, and piobably growing throughout 
Burmah.— Mason ; Voigt, 

KACMPFERA GALANGA,Z:mw.,Roa:5., 
W, A, Hheede, ' 

Alpiniascssilis, Kam. Ait. Kats-julum, Malbal. 
(;handro r .oola, Bkno. Kata jolam, Tam. 

Kumula, „ Kachdram, Tel. 

Kha-Mung, Burm. 

Common all over India ; rhizoma fleshy, 
tuberous, with fleshy fibres ; the roots are 
agreeably fragrant, and of a warm bitterish 
aromatic taste. Notwithstanding its specific 
name, it is not the source of the true galanga 
root of the druggists, a drug now knowm to 
be the produce of the Alpinia galanga*^ 
The roots of this plant may be often seen attach* 
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KAFFA. 


KAFIK. 


ed to the necklaces of Karen women, for the 
sake of their perfume. They also put them 
with their clothes, and use them to a small 
extent medicinally. It is cultivated by the 
Mug race of Arakan, by whom it is sold to 
the people of -Bengal, who use it as an ingre¬ 
dient in their betel. The routs possess an 
agreeable flagrant smell, and a somewhat 
warm, bitterish, aromatic taste. The hindoos 
use them as a perfume and medicinally.— 
Roxb.y i, p, 15 ; O' ShatKjhnessi/y p. (350 ; 
Mason, 


KiEMPFEBA PANDURATA, Roxh, 


Curcuma rotunda, Linn,, I K. ovata, Jiosi oe. 

Rh, I 

Grows in Guzerat, tlie Konkans, and tlic 
Moluccas, has large whitisli-rose coloured 
flowers.— Roxb i i, 18. 

KJi:MPFERA ROTUNDA, Lin??,, 
Roxb.^ W. Ic.i Rheede, 


Kffitnpfera longa, Rahnt, 
Bhooini champa, Ukno., 
Hind. 

Booi champa, „ 

Myas-ban-touk, Rurm. 
Bouud-rooted galangal. 


Fragrant kjcmpferti. 
Mc'lau kua, IVlAnyAT,. 
Jifioomi-cliaiupiika, Sans. 
Kalia sau-kuiKJa, Sinoh. 
Koiitiu kaluva, Tki^. 


This species is cultivated all over India. 
It is the finest species of the genus, and is 
cultivated by amateurs for its beautiful sweet- 
sceoted blo.ssoms. It was long considered to 
produce the zedoaries, but Lindl(*y and most 
other writers of authority, state that zedoary 
is the root of the Curcuma zedoaria. A 
nearly related species is indigenous in ilie 
Kareu jungles.— Roxh.y \,p, 16 ; O'Rhangh- 
nesst/f p, 650 ; Maso?i's T€72asscrim, 


KAF, the Koh-i-kaf or Mount Kaf of the 
Persians, is the fabulous mountain which, 
according to oriental cosmographer.s, sur¬ 
rounded the world, hut since the science of 
geography has made some progress in the 
east the name has been confined to Mount 
Imaus to the east, and Mount Atlas to the 
west. The jan or genii, a race intermediate 
between angels and men, produced of fire, 
are supposed to have inhabited the earth 
for several ages before the birth of Adam, 
and to have been governed by kings, all 
of whom were called Soleimaii (Solomon.) 
They fell into a general state of depravity and 
were driven into remote places by Kblis (the 
fallen angel) and such as remained in tlie time 
of Kaiuineras, the first of the Pe.sihulian 
dynasty of Persia, were by him driven to 
Mount Kaf.— Journ. Ind. Arch,y VoL v, 
9, page 548. 

KAFAL, Arab. The specific name of a' 
Balsamodeudi on of Arabia, producing a myrrh. 

KAFAS, Ar, a hamper artisti:ially made of 
palm sticks, in which provisions are kept. I 
KAFFA, Ar, Panicum miliaceum. ' 


KAFFA, a race of Eastern and Central 
Africa, who plough with staves.— Krapf, 
KAFFE, also Kaffebonner, Dan. Coffee. 
KAFFIR-BREAD, see Cycadace®. 

KAFFIR KOT, an ancient fortress not far 
from Bannu, believed by the natives to have 
existed before the mahomedan invasion of 
India. The stones employed in its construc¬ 
tions are represented to be of wonderful 
dimensions.— Masson's Journeyy Vol, i, p. 
102 . 

KAFI, IIiNB. Qnoseris lanuginosa. In 
Kangrn, it is the tumentum of the leaf of 
Onoscris aplotaxin, &c. 

KAFILAII, Arab. A caravan ; a com¬ 
pany of travellers. A kafilah and a karwaii, 
or according to Eui'opian orthography, cara¬ 
van, arc usually synonymous. A distinction 
does exist, at least the Belooches and their 
neighhonrs consider a number of travellers, 
with their property, to be a karwaii ; hut 
wliere all the goods belong to one meicdiant, 
they speak of a kafilah.— Pottmgers Travelsy 
Beloochistan and Si7f dey p. 47. 

KAFILA BASIII, Picas. A title of the 
conductor of a large caravan. 

KAFKN, see Gafin. 

KAFIR, Arab. A denier, vulg. an in¬ 
fidel. A terra generally applied in India to 
the thick-lipped curly-haired negro races of 
mid-Africa, but also applied as an abusive 
epitliet to Christians, and non-maliomedans. 

KAFIR, also called Siah-posh-Kafir, a 
race, who occupy the mountainous region of 
northern Affghanistan with Bajur and Kuner 
on the south. Kufiiristau, according to Vigne, 
commences from tlie mountains beyond the 
valley of Nijran, north of Kabul, and extends 
behind tliose of Taglmn and Luglimaii to 
the frontiers of Bajawur. To the north it 
is bounded by Badakslian, and it forms the 
greater part of one side of the volley of 
Chitral, or Little Kashgar. They occupy a 
great part of the range of the Hindoo Cush 
and a portion of Belut Tagh. . V igne, another 
authority, says Kaffiristau is bounded on the 
west by the Belut Tagh, on the east it touches 
Chinese Turkistan and Little Tibet, to the 
south lies Affghanistan, and to the north 
Kokuii or Ferghana, where the population is 
Chaghtai Turk. The Kafir have idols of stone 
and wood, male and female, and one of their 
stone-idols is called Imrtan. They are inde¬ 
pendent, have defied all attempts at reduction, 
and their enmity to mahomedaus is unceasing. 
Three large rivers flow through Kafflristan 
from north to south, and augment with their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelallabad, 
which ultimately falls into the Indus. The 
two westerly rivers unite at Tirgari of Logh- 
maii, and the joint stream, after a short course 
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of eight or ten miles, falls into the Kabul rak. But it does not follow that the people 
river at Lergah, in the same district, about called Ghabar then professed the worship 
a mile to the east of Mandarawar. The of fire. That in former times fire-worship 
easterly river, known as that of Kameh, falls existed to a certain, if limited, extent in 
into the Kabul river east of Jelalabad, ami at Affghauistan, is evidenced by the pyrethr®, 
a distance of about twenty-five miles from or fire-altnrs, still crowning the crests of 
Kergah. The Kameh flows through Chitral, hills at Gard-dez, at Bainain, at Seghan, 
and its source is more remote. On the east and at other places. Near Bamiau is also 
it may be considered the boundary of the a cavern, containing enormous quantities of 
Siahposh territory, as the river of Nadjil and human bones, apparently a common recep- 
Alishang forms the boundary on the west, tacle of the remains of Ghabar corpses. At 
The sources of the Nadjil river arc said to be Murid Kliel, in the valley of Jelalabad, and 
not very distant, and it is the smallest of the under the Safed Koh, human bones are so 
three rivers. According to Mohun Lai, a abundant on the soil that walls are made of 
Kafir race, the Perancheh, are Ibund over a them. There is every reason to suppose it a 
large tract of country besides the few families sepulchral locality of the ancient Ghabar; 
at Panjshir who preserve their ancient dialect and, as if to leave no doubt of this, coins are 
The Kafir are found in Kabul, Kameh, Makeid found in some number tliere. It is farther 
and Attock. The race are tall, with fair skins, agreed that amongst the Siahposh, the women 
Grecian features, arched eye-brows, and are separated from the community and locat- 
ruddy complexions, handsome and extremely ed in a house set apart for them during the 
intelligent. They possess great ability and periods of childbirth and menstruation. In 
activity, are inveterate against mahoraedans the former event, a seclusion of forty days is 
and givo,^no quarter. They have idols, sacri- considered necessary. It is generally sup- 
fice to a chief deity, Doghan, and know Siva posed that chastity is not an accomplishment 
and Mahadeo by name. They all eat beef, of the Siah-posh women, or that a deviation 
They are fond of honey, wine and vinegar, from it is lightly regarded and easily compen- 
music and dancing, the sexes dancing apart, sated. It is, moreover, affirmed that the 
They have no written charactei’, and are said marriage ceremonies are extremely simple, 
to speak a language resembling Pushye. consisting merely of procuring two twigs, or 
They wear a lock of hair on the right side rod.s, of the respective height of the bride and 
of their heads. The Kafir of northern bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
Affghauistan are called Siahposh, from wear- are then presented to the couple, who preserve 
iiig black goat skin dresses. They are them with much care, so long as they find it 
persecuted by all the surroundiug nations agreeable or convenient to live together. If 
wlio seek to capture them as slaves. Their desirous to separate, the twigs are broken and 
women do all the out-door work and follow the marriage is dissolved. The Siahposh are 
the plough. The Siahposh place their corpses affirmed to build their houses of wood, of 
in deal boxes, and without interring them, several stories in height; it is also said that 
expose them on the summits of hills, like the they are much embellished w^th carving, 
people of Tibet, but it is not explained These accounts seem trustworthy, as we wit- 
whether this is a final disposition. There can ness that the Safi of Kaziabad in the hills west 
be no doubt but that the usages of a people of Lughman, and who have been converted to 
which regard their dead are important evi- mahomedanism actually reside in such dwell- 
dences of the faith professed by them ; or if ings. Amongst the singularities imputed by 
not clearly indicating it, that they may show the mahomedaus to the Siahposh, is their 
what faith is not professed. Thus, we are not objection to sit on the ground, or to take their 
permitted to consider a race that does not repasts on it, and the custom they have of 
burn its dead of hindoo faith, aud the rule of using chairs or stools. The arms of the 
semi-exposure adopted by the Siahposh, has Siahposh are bows and arrows, the latter 
contributed probably, to their being suspected thought to be poisoned, with long knives and 
to be a remnant of the Ghabar, or followers of daggers. Mr. Masson tells us that the Safi 
the reformer Zertusht, but no account has people are widely spread, occupying Dara 
been heard of the least mention of fire-worship Nur, Dara Mazar, Dara Pech, and the valleys 
amongst them. There is the certainty that opening on the Khoriar river and in a district 
within the last three centuries there were called Surkh Khainbar, south of Bajur. It 
people called Ghabar in the Kabul countries, has been noticed that they inhabit Taghow. 
particularly in Lughman and Bajur, also that They now speak the Afighau dialect, but also 
iu the days of Baber there was a dialect Pashai or Pushye. In the emperor Baber’S 
called Ghaberi. We are also told that one of time, they were styled Kafir, and they were 
the divisions of Kafristan was named Ghab- subsequently expelled by the Ghilji from the 
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laiula to the south of Taghow, and between mahomedans regard the Kafir, according to 
Kabul and Jelallabad. Nader Shah, cultivated the name they give them, as inhdels, the 
a friendship with them. They speak a dialect Kafir, on tlie other hand, detest the maho- 
ciilled Kohistaiii. South of the Safi, at Bahi, medaus. The feuds between them are con- 
the first inarch from Goshter, on the Jelallabad stant, and there are persons killed every year 
river towards Bajur, are a people called in Lughman. The houses in which the Kafir 
Yeghani who consider themselves Affghans, dwell are some of them three or four stories 
but are probably converted Kaffir, for they high. According to Colonel Yule, the chas- 
speak a dialect which no Aff’ghaii can under- tity and honesty of the people are lauded, 
stand. The fair complexion and regular Those of the .same village entertain a strong 
features of the Siahposh Kaffir, the variously feeling of kindred, so that neither fighting 
coloured eye, and shaded hair, indicate them nor marrying among themselves is admissible, 
to belong to the European family of nations, But the different tribes or villages ai*e often 
and disconnect them from the Tajik, the lla- at war with each other, and then to kill men 
zara, the Uzbek or the Kirghis. It also merits or women of an alien tribe is the road to 
consideration that the region now inhabited honor* They have no temples, priests or 
by the Siahposh is surrounded by the conn- books. They believe that there is one God, 
tries in which tlie Greek dynasties ruled, but keep three idols, whom they regard as 
aud is encircled by the colonies, posts and intercessors with him. One of these, called 
garrisons, which they are known to have Palishauu, is roughly carved in wood, with 
established, aud by the fact of the establish- silver eyes ; he is resorted to in excess or 
ment of military colonies of Macedonians defect of rain, or in epidemic sickness. Goats 
at Alexandria-ad-Caucasurn, Arigicurn and are sacrificed, and the blood sprinkled on the 
Bazira, and of the garrisons of Nysa, Ora, idol. Women must not approach it. The 
Massaga, Peiiceleotis and Aornis. Those other two idols are common stones. Goats* 
who suppose that the Siahposh Kafir are flesh is the chief food of the people, and 
descendants of the Greeks, have their specu- occasionally partridges and deer ; but fowls* 
latious strengthened by the fact, that many eggs and fish are not used. They have 
petty priucos aud chiefs, some of whom are no horses, donkeys or camels, only a few oxen 
now mahomedans, but originally Siahposh, and bulfaloes, and a few dogs. They drink 
claim descent from the Macedonian hero, and wine in largo ojuantities, aud very nasty it is, 
have preserved vague accounts referriblo if what is brought down to Peshawar may 
either to their reputed ancestor’s marriage, betaken as a specimen ; but none were seen 
with the fair Bozaua, or to his amour with drunk. Their drinking-vessels are of curi- 
thp captive queen of Massaga. According to ously wrought pottery, and occasionally of 
Mohun Lall, who seems to quote from other silver. They live to a great age, and conti- 
authors, the corpse is attended by young nuo hale till the day of death. The men 
men, who sing, skip, dance, and play on are somewhat dark, but the women are said 
drums ; unwashed, it is carried upon the to be as fair as Europeans and very beau- 
shoulders of men, in a large box, to the top tiful, with red cheeks. The men hardly ever 
of a high moflotain, and laid open in the sun. wash either their clothes or their persons. In 
He says the women, who possess great beauty, talking they shout with all their might. They 
manage all the out-door business, while their bury their dead with coffins, in caves among 
stout aud handsome husbands remain in the the hills. Leech, in his report on the passes 
house, feeding the children in their arms. If of the Hindoo Kush, mentions ;f;hat iron smiths 
any stranger is found guilty of adultery with are regarded by the Kafir as natural bonds- 
anybody*S wife or daughter, the Siahposh men, and are occasionally brought for sale to 
never sentence him to death like the maho- the musulman people of the valleys^; also, that 
medans, but exact from him a small sum of the oath of peace of the Kafir consists in lick- 
money, amounting to twelve or thirteen iug a piece of salt. This last was also the 
rupees. The Siahposh Kafir (according to oath of the Kasia on the eastern frontier of 
the Mufti,) in lieu of feeling jealousy or anger Bengal. The tribes of the Kafir race, in Kafir- 
at such acts, commend the liberality of their istan, are numerous. They call one division 
females towards every man who is the best of of them, Siahposh (black vested) or Tor, both 
God’s creatures in the world. They are epithets being taken from their dress, like the 
captured and reduced to slavery by their Scythian MelanchlsenaB of Herodotus (iv, 10), 
neighbours. In Kabul the highest price of a for the whole of the Kafir race are remark- 
slave is 200 rupees, and the lowest fifty, able for their fairness and beauty of com- 
The whole of Affghauistau is full of Siah- plexion: but those of the largest division wear 
posh and Hazara slaves ; but the former are a sort of vest of black goat-skins, while the 
sold at a higher price, Vigno says that the other dresses in white cotton. The following 
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are names of their trlbes-^the first set having 
been given by a young Kafir of Tsokooee,— 
Traigguma, Gimeer, Kuttaur, Bairagullee) 
Chaiuaish, Dimdeau, Waillee, Wauee, Cauma 
Cooshteea, Dhaing and Wauee, called Puneeta 
by tl»e mahomedans. 

The second, got by raoollah Najeeb at 
Caumdeh, Cauraojee (whose chief town is 
Muncheeashee), Moondcegul, Camtoze (half 
of whom are towards Lughman) Puroonee 
(whose capital is Kishtokee),TewneG,Poouooz, 
Ushkong, Umhsoe, Suimoo, Koolurnee, Roose 
Turkuma (to whom belong Kataur and Gum- 
beer) Nisha, Chumga, Wauee, Khollum Dee- 
raish, Eerail, &c. One of moollah Nujeel/s 
list is Pusha, which is stated to lie towards 
Cabul, and wliich, it is not doubted, is the 
origin of the Fushawee mentioned hy Baber, 
and still found in the Kohishin of Cabul. 

The third by Dhunput at Kuttaun and 
on the borders of Bajour : Wunee Daiwuzce, 
Gumbecr, Kuttaur Puudeet, Khootoze Kau- 
tnozee, Divine, Tsokooee, Hurunseea, and 
Chooiieea. 

The houses of the Kafir are often of wood, 
and they have generally cellars where they 
keep their cheese, clarified butter, wine and 
vinegar. In every house there is a wooden 
bench fixed to the wall with a low back to it. 
There are also stools shaped like drums, but 
smaller in the middle than at the ends, and 
tables of the same sort, but larger. Tbeir 
dances arc generally rapid, and they use many 
gesticulations, raising their shoulders, shaking 
their heads, aiul flourishing tlieir battle axes. 
All sexes and ages dance. They sometimes 
form a circle of men and women alternately, 
who move round the musicians for some time 
with joined hands, then all spring forward 
and mix together in a dance. Though exas¬ 
perated to fury by the persecutions of the 
mahomedans, the Kafir are in general a harm¬ 
less, affectionate, and kind-hearted people. ! 
*rhough passionate, they are easily appeased : 
they are merry, playful and fond of laughter. 

Cathay^ ii, 550 ; Masson^s Journey, 
VolA, pp. 195, 207 to S30; Elphinstone's 
Kabul; Campbell, p, 145 ; Mohun LaVs 
Travels ; Burnes" Kabul ; Vigne's Per social 
Narrative, p, 235 ; Christian fVdrk, Septem¬ 
ber 1865, p. 421 quoted in Yule Cathay, VoL 
ii, pp. 550, 555. See Affghan, India, Jclalla- 
bad, Khulm, Kush. 

KAFIR K£NNA, five hours and a half 
from Tiberia, is Kafir Kenna, the Cana of 
.Galilee, so called to distinguish it from another 
town of this namo in the tribe of Asher, 
(Josh. xix. 28.) The word Kafir meaning 
infidel, is applied by mahomedans to places 
m oro particularly inhabited by Christians. 
Antipatris of^ thd Greeks is the Kafir Saba, 
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the modern town.— Robinson"s Travels in 
Palestine and Syria, VoL i, p, 236. 

KAFIRI-MIRICH, Hind. Capsicum 
grossura, the kafferi chilli or kafferi pepper of 
Europeans. 

KAFTA, or Cnfla, Arab. Catha edulis, 
Forsk, 

KAFTAN, Arab ? A cloak. 

KAFUR, Arab., Pers., Hind. Camphor, 
Laurus cinnamomum. 

KAFUR I, a yellow colour, lemon-yellow, 
the colour of amber,seoti rang is a pale yellow. 

KAFUR KA PATTA, Hind. Meiiandra 
Bengaleusis. 

KAGAL, see India. 

KAGAM-PUVU-CHEDDI, Tam., Meme- 
cylou tinctorium .—Keen ; Willd, 

KAG AR or Dassendi, people of Cutch, who 
receive their support from the charity of the 
Jarejah. They arc a tribe of Charon of the 
Tombel, or as pronounced by the inhabitants 
of Kutch, Toomber ; and emigrated with the 
Jarejah into that country.— Hindu Infanti^ 
cide, pp. 78—79. See llindoo, India. 

KaCIARA, Hind. Sacchatum sponta- 
ncum. Linji, 

KAGASII, Hind. Cornus macrophylla, 

KAGAYAN, an island of the Archipelago, 
containing a curious circular lake and at a 
height of about ninety feet, is another beautiful 
lake circular in form, and as nearly as possible 
similar to the lower one. The two lakes are 
separated by a sort of natural wall and the 
spectator standing on its narrow edge, can, 
by a mere turn of the head, observe them 
both. Opposite Kagayan are “The Five 
Islands,*^ known also as Babuyan ,—KeppeVs 
Ind. Arch., Vol. i, p. 83. 

KAGGKRA also Kanuga chettu, Tel. 

I Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

KAG HAN, is a barren dependency of 
Hazara. It is a long narrow glen, stretching 
upwards till it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter 
outpost of the maharajah of Kashmir’s king* 
dom. It is inimbited by pastoral and aboriginal 
races, and was given in fiefdom to a Syud 
family who were confirmetl by the Britishk 
These Syuds exercised internal jurisdiction 
and kept certain members of the family in 
attendance on the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, virtually as hostages for good behavi- 
oui\ Afkr the British conquest, the Syuda 
were summoned to answer numerous com¬ 
plaints preferred by the people of Kaghan g 
they came, but afterwards fled, and assuihed 
an attitude of resistance and intrigued with 
the Sitnna fanatics and with the Hussunzye^ 
then hostile to the British. 

The name “ Huzarha” or thousands i»dtv 
cates that the Huzara tribes are numero^ 
The principal of these are the .Turaettlee> 
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Gkikkur, Swatee, Doond, Suttee, and the 
petty chieftains, equally numerous, were all 
granted jagheers, some for life, some for 
two or more generations, and some in per¬ 
petuity. The liberality of the British govern¬ 
ment was very great in Huzara : the land 
grants are in the proportion of one-third of 
the revenue of the district, which amounts to 
less than two lakhs of Rupees per annum. 
Each chief is bound to turn out his contingent 
of militia, if required ; some 40,000 armed 
men could in an emergency be presented. 
The principal chieftains are the G ukkur chief 
of Khan poor, the Turnou lee chief of Darwazye, 
the Swatee chiefs of Agrore, Mansera, and 
Gurhee Hubeeboollah. Under British rule 
nothing can exceed the loyalty of the Hazara 
people, who, under the Sikhs, represented by 
Hurree Sing Nulwa, and maharajah Golab 
Sing, resisted curelty and oppression with 
the most stubborn contumacy. The most 
important political district is western Tur- 
noulee. This petty principality, with a geo- 
gi-aphical area of 250 miles south-east, and a 
revenue of Rupees 28,000 per annum, is held 
as a fief from the British government, and 
the chief possesses iudepeudent internal juris- 
dictiou. The tract chiefly lies on the left 
bank of the Indus, a portion only being on 
the right bank, and confronts the Hussunzye 
country. It is inhabited chiefly by the 
Turnoulee, a tribe of martial Puthans. The 
father of a recent chief, Payuda Khan, was 
a wild and energetic man, and was never 
subjugated by the Sikhs or by the Jummoo 
rajahs. The sou, Jehandad, behaved well 
to Gholab Sing at a time when that chief 
had no friends in Hazara, and was confirmed 
in his fief and received some additional 
landed grants. The British frontier line 
on the N. W. commences from the top of the 
Kaghan glen near Che las on the north-west 
corner of the maharajah of Kashmir’s terri¬ 
tory, and then passes round the north-west 
boundary of Huzara, on the east side the 
Indus to Torbeila ; then crossing that river, 
it winds round the north and north-west 
boundary of the Peshawur valley to the Khy- 
ber Pass, then round tlie Afreedee Hills to 
Kohat ; then round die western boundary to 
the Kohat district, along the Meoranzye 
valley and touching the confines of the Cabul 
dominions ; then round the Wuzeeree Hills 
to Bunnoo line and to the head of the Sulee- 
xdanee range and then, lastly, right down the 
base of the Suleemunee range to its ter¬ 
minate on the upper confines of Sindh and of 
the Khelat kingdom. The length of this 
frontier is full SCK) miles, and it is as arduous 
in its nature as it is extensive. Along the 
outer side of this frontier line, and therefore 
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beyond British jurisdiction, there dwell a 
series of independent tribes, on tlie inner side 
of this frontier up to the right bank of the 
Indus, there also dwell various tribes, in many 
respects resembling the first-named tribes, but 
who are British subjects. The numbers of 
fighting-men of the independent tribes may 
be estimated at 135,000, thus ; 


Tribes on Huzara 


tribes on Kohat 


frontier and 


frontier. 

30,000 

near the Indus 


Wuzeeree. 

20,000 

north of Pesh- 


Sheoraiiee and 


awar. 

8,000 

others in Dehra 


Swat and its de¬ 

Ishmael Khan 


pendencies. 

20,000 

District.. 

6,000 

Moniuud .. 

12,000 

Beloch tribes on 


Afreedee. 

20,000 

Dehra Ghazee 


Orakzye and other 

Khan border..... 

20,000 


Besides the above, there are other warlike 
but dependent tribes, within British territory 
with 80,000 fighting men :— 

Turnoulee (includ- Khuttuk.12,000 

ing Jeh.iiidiid’a). 8,000 Bungutth .15,000 

Other tribes of Derajat tribes in 

Huzara........... 10,0.00 British terrri- 

Kusufzye. 25,000 tory.10,000 

It was but rarely that even two or three 
tribes would co|nbine. When one tribe, or 
section of n tribe is hostile, it generally hap¬ 
pens, that another tribe or section is fidendly. 
Any thing approaching to a general com¬ 
bination is a contingency quite beyond the 
range of probability. 

The principal timber trees of Kaghan are 
Capnaris aphylla, I Acacia Arabica, 

Crutoeva religiosa, | Acacia modesta, 

ZIzyhpus jujuba, | Tamarix dioica, 

Pistacia integerrima, 1 Olea Europea. 

—Records of the Government of India ; 
Cleghoru's Rnvjab Report, 

KAGIIANIA, Hind. Staphylea emodi. 

KAGHAZ, Perb., Hind. Paper ; Akhbav 
Kaghaz, a newspaper. 

KAGHAZl NIMBU, Hind. The thin- 
skinned lemon. Citrus acida, Roxb, 

KAGHDAK, Hind. Ribes rubinim. 
Red currant. 

KAGHUL, Guz. Paper. 

KAGPHALA, Hind, Strychnos uux- 
vomica. 

KAGSARI, Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

KAGSHI, Hind, of the Sutlej valley. Cor- 
nus macrophylla. Dog- wood. 

KAGURA, Beng., Hind. Saccharum 
spontaneum. 

KAH, Perb. Grass, but, iu combination 
applied variously. Kah-i-Shutar, a juicy 
bitter plant, growing near Jell iu Baluchistan; 
eagerly eaten by camels. 

KAHA-MILIA, Singh. Vitex altissima, 
Linn,, it means yellow milia. 

KAHA-GAII.i, Singh. Arnotto. 
KAHA-KAALA-GASS, Singh, Diospy- 
ros toposia, Mum, 
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] KAUhJSf a to^ in Kacfc Gaudava, in the 
hill ranges east of the plaia of Kach. It 
belongs to the Doda Man'i» a division of the 
greSit and widely dispersed Marri tribe, who 
have been located in the neighbourhood for 
several centuries. The Marri are a brave 
race and have long been distinguished as 
daring depredators.— Mnsso?is Journeys, 
See Kach, Gandava, Kelat, Tin. 

KAHANGI, Sans. Aponogeton raonos- 
tachyon, Willde. 

KAHAR, Hind. A sudra race of Hindoo- 
stan, many of whom are slaves, and, in Behar, 
are considered impure. The Kuitar are 
found following agriculture and as palanquin- 
bearers all through Hindoostaii and the east of 
the Panjab, they are a considerable class, 
and are strong, hard-working, rather good- 
looking, men. They are water-carriers, 
fishermen and cultivators, hindoOvS drink 
water from their hands. Near Gya, they 
are also employed as palanquin bearers, and 
carry burdens on a yoke over one shoulder, 
and the name is one of the few real Indian 
words of which Ibn Batuta shows any know¬ 
ledge.— Wils, Gloss, % Campbellt p. 120; 
Vtde Cathay^ ii, p, 408. 

KAHATE, or Kahatte— ? Cinnamon. 

KAHATTA GaUA, Sincih. Careya 
ai'borea.— Roxh, 

KAHCHARI, Bodo, or Borro, as the race 
call themselves, are numerous along the 
northern and southern borders of the A.ssam 
valley, but are found in almost all parts of 
the valley, Chatgari, a frontier district 
situated between Desh Darrang and the Bho- 
tan hills, seems to be their chief locality, and 
here their numbers are said to amount to about 
30,000, which is about half the Kacliari popu¬ 
lation in the valley. They have no written 
characters, but a largo portion of their vo¬ 
cables are identical with those of theGaro tribe 
and almost all the rest may be traced to some 
dialect of the Tibetan, while the idiom of the 
language and the peculiarities of its grammar 
show abundant traces of descent from a com¬ 
mon origin. The Bodo population extends 
from Bahar and Bengal on the west, to the 
Sikkim and Butan frontiers. The western 
branch of this tribe belongs to Bahar and 
Bengal, and to the Sikkim and Butau fron¬ 
tiers ; the eastern branch occupies Assam and 
Gooch. They build their huts of grass and 
bamboo and reside in villages of from ton to 
fifty huts. They do not use leather in their 
arts or trades, and do not use wool as cloth¬ 
ing, the latter being made of cotton and silk 
materials. They use utensils of brass, ropes 
of grass, and baskets of l>amboo. Jo, or barley, 
fermented rice or millet, is used by them as a 
slightly intoxicating beverage, and resembles 
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the *‘ ^imana** of theNewar race in Nepal. 
They till the soil, but do not occupy a locality 
permanently, dealing and cropping and mov¬ 
ing again to clear and crop another spot. The 
head of the village is called Gra. A Bodo 
and Dhimal will only touch flesh which has 
been otfeicd to the gods by a priest. The 
bridegroom purchases his bride either by 
money or labour. Poligamy is rare. There 
are professed exorcists among them. The 
eastern Bodo in Cachar are called Borro, and 
are divided into the Kachaii of the hill 
country and tliose of the plains. They are 
partly hiiidoo and partly pagan. Those in 
the plains in Assam are called Hazai, Hojai 
or Hajong, are of the hindoo creed, and speak 
a hindoo dialect. The hill Kachari is stouter, 
hardier and more turbulent, and lives in vil¬ 
lages of from 20 to 100 houses. Like the 
Naga, their young men of a certain age, leave 
their parents^ dwellings and reside together in 
a large building. Of the three separate 
people, the Koch, the Bodo and the Dhi- 
nial, the faintly, yet distinctly, marked type 
of the Mongolian family is similar in all 
three, but is best expressed in the Bodo 
features and form of body. The Bodo, 
Dhimal and other tribes inhabiting the 
mountains and forests between Kumaon and 
Assam, are styled Tamulian by Mr. Hodg¬ 
son. Ho ha^ do)ie so on the view that aJl 
the aborigines of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the 
same stock, of which he considers the Tamu- 
lians of Southern India the best representa¬ 
tives. And he has founded this supposition on 
certain general grammatical similarities which, 
as he believes, are common to the entire 
Scythian group of languages. But Mr. 
Campbell, (pp. 48-49) observes that, in ap¬ 
pearance, the Bodo and Dhimal are as different 
as can be, and as to their connection, so far 
as their languages show, there is not the 
slightest evidence. Mr. Robertson was of 
opinion that the border tribes of Assam, the 
Bodo and the Garo amongst others, were 
affined to the people of Tibet. Mr. Hodgson, 
however, considered that Mr. Robertson in 
arriving at that conclusion had overlooked the 
physical' and psychical evidence, which, in 
a question of ethnic affinity are, in his opinion, 
each of them as important as the glottologi- 
cal. Closely connected with the Kachari, 
among the inhabitants of the plains, are the 
Hojai Kachari,—the Kochi which include the 
Modai Kochi, the Phulguriya and Hermia, 
the Mech, the Dhimal and the Rahha. Each 
of these speaks a separate dialect, between 
which and the Kachari, Mr. Robinson i4yi, 
the differences are rather nominal than re^.«—^ 
Rodgson ; LathanCs Descriptive 
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KAH&AB. 


XAHOOWA, 


nohgy ; Mr» Bobinson, in B* ^s. 3oe* Joum,^ 
if6. 201,/or March 1849 ; Afr. Hodgton on 
the Aborigines of North-Eastern India ; 
Campbell on the Races of India^ pp. 48 and 
49, See India. 

KAHER, Hind. Cervulus moschatus.— 
DeBlain, 

KAIIETIA, near Tiflia, the celebrated 
Albania of the ancients.—jPorler’5 Travels^ 
VoL i, p, 120. 

KAH-GIL, thick mud, mixed with chopped 
straw and other materials, used as plaster 
throughout Sindh and Central Asia ; literally, 
»traw-mud.— Burton's Bxndh^ p. 376. 

KAH GYUR and Tangyur, are two col¬ 
lections of buddhist works. See Koros. 

KAHl, Panjab. Ulmus cainpestris, Linn, 

KAUl, Hind. A sulphate of iron Barths 
corftaining in greater or less quantity and 
purity, salts of iron in the form of an 
anhydrous sulphate ; in the pure samples it 
takes the form of a whitish or cream-coloured 
radiated crystalline mass. Kahi-lal, or Kahi 
surkh, Hind., is Bichromate of potash ; Kahi- 
suja, contains iron salts ; Kalii-sabz, impure 
green vitriol ; Kahi-inatti, sulphate of iron 
earth; Kahi-safed, white anhydrous sulphate 
of iron ; Kuhi-zard, yellowish variety of Kahi- 
safed.— Powell y Hand-book. 

KAHI, Hind. Saocharum spoutaneum. 

KAHI KAKELA, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KAIIIMMAL, Hind. Ficus venosa. 

KAIIIN, Malay., a piece of cloth. 

KAHIiSEK, Sans. A tale ; from Kat’ha, 
to speak. 

. KAHIRA, the Egyptian name of Cairo, 
corrupted through the Italian into Cairo. It 
means, not the “ victorious,” hut, the “ City of 
Kaiur” or Mars, and it was so called because, 
it was founded in a. d. 968 by one Jauhar, 
when the warlike planet was in the ascend¬ 
ant.— Burton's Pilgrimage to MeccUy VoL i, 
p. 171. 

KAHUA, Hind. Terminalia arjuna, W, 
and A» 

KAH-I-SHUTAR, a juicy bitter plant, 
found near Jell in Baluchistan. It is eagerly 
eaten by camels. Near, is a small chishma, 
or brook, supplied from a hot spring in the 
adjacent hills, called the spring of Lakha; 
it had a strong sulphureous taste.— Masson's 
Journeysy VoL ii, p. 126. See Kah. 

KAUK, Arab. Is a light aud pleasant 
Isread of ground wheat, kneaded with milk, 
leavened with sour beau dour, and finally 
in an oven, not, as usual, in the East, 
tipon an iron plate. The Kahk of Egypt is a 
kind of C9^Q.~-^Burton'sPilgrimage to Meccay 
VoL i, p, 361^ 

KAHKAR, or Ghakai*, oT' Kaker^ a 


warlike tribe, in the time of Mahniiid of 
Ghazni, inhabiting the Salt Range or Johd 
mountains between the Indus and the Behut 
or Hydaspes. They are the ancestors of the 
modem Jat. The Gukker, Gugger, and other 
aborigines of Hazara have most of them been 
mastered by Pa than invaders from beyond 
the Indus. The Mogul, and subsequently the 
Doorani failed to master them, but the Sikh 
rulers after having been frequently foiled, at 
length nominally accomplished their subjuga¬ 
tion by stirring up internal faction and by the 
perpetration of acts of cruelty and treachery. 
The Ghikar, inhabiting the banks of the 
Indus, are a Scythic race at an early period of 
histoiy they were given to infanticide. It was 
H custom, says Ferishta, “ us soon as a female 
child was born, to carry her to the market¬ 
place and there proclaim aloud, holding the 
child in one hand, and a knife in the other 
that any one wanting a wife might have her ; 
otherwise she was immolated. By this 
means they had more men than women, which 
occasioned the custom of several husbands to 
one wife. When any one’s husband visited 
her, she set up a mark at the door which 
being observed by the others, they withdrew 
till the signal was removed.” The Ghikar are 
supposed to be the descendants of the moun¬ 
taineers whose chief Ambisaces sent ambassa¬ 
dors with presents to Alexander. Baber 
writes the name Guker, but it is also written 
Gbuka and Khaka. The Gukkur are not 
distinguishable from the A wan, in personal 
appearance, both being very large fine men, 
but not exceedingly fair, inhabiting as they 
do, a dry, bare, rather low country, hot in 
summer. The country of the Kaker tribe in 
the head waters of the Lora is wild and inacces^ 
sible. It forms a square of about 180 miles 
between the Athtikzye country, the Spin 
Terin, the Suliman range and Baluchistan. 
But Kaker named Casia, occupy in part the 
valley of Shal. The Punni clan, in Sewi and 
SewistfD is Kaker. Their manners and 
habits vary.— Rec.y OovL of India ; Tod^c 
Rajasthany VoL i, p. 636; C., p. 96. See 
Affghan, Jelam, Kabul, Khetri. 

KAHLARU, Malayala, a jungle-tree 
which grows to about seventeen feet in height, 
and seven inches in diameter ; its wood is very 
hard, close-grained, and stiong ; and is used 
by the natives in boats, and for timbers, and 
knees in vessels.— EdyOy M. and O. 

KAHOLO, a Nepaal tree, from which thh 
poorer people, in time of scarcity, prepare a 
nutritious bread, which is sometimes mixed 
with flour. % 

KAHOO, Goz., Hind. Lactuca sativa. 
Lettuce. 

KAHOOWA, Hind, Peutaptera arjana. 
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EAt BAHUAN.. 

KAH-PI, Bobu. Gttfea ambicft, Linn. 
Ooflfee* 

KAHREZ,Per 8. An aqueduct, 

KAHBUBA, Arab., Duk., Hind., Pers. 
Amber j also copal, and the pure gum of 
Vateria indlca. 

KAHT, see Kathi or Katti. 

KAHTAN, fouuded the Arabs in Yemen. 

In Hebrew he is called Jaktaii.—Pai^rawe. 
See Abd-us-Shams, Arab, Joktan, Saba. 

KAHU, Hind. Lactuca sativa, or Lettuce ; 
also the olive of Olea curopea, O. ferruginea 
and 0.' cuspidata. 

KAHUA, Hind. Pentapteraarjuna, Roxb. 

KAHUR, a river of Nagpur. 

KAHWA, Arab., Hind., Pers., Malay. 
Maleal., Polish. CofFea arabica, Linn, 
Ground coffee ; in Hindi, the prepared coffee. 

KAI, a Malayan grain measure. 

KAI, Tam. The baud. Idaukai, the left 
hand, Caste ; Valan-kai the right hand. See 
Castes. Kai-kara, workers in basket work. 

KAI, also Palladi, Tam. The fruit of a tree. 

KAIA, Malay. Wood. 

KAIA AMBALLO, Malay. A timber 
tree of the Archipelago, in Bawean. 

KAIABOKA WOOD. Anglo-Malay, 
Pterospermum indicum, Wall, 

KAIA BUNG NGAT? Cochin-Chin. 
Emblic myrobalan. 

KAI BAHMAN, one of the kings of 
Persia, known to the Persians by the name of 
Aixleshir, and to the Romans as Artaxerxes, 
which was their mode of pronouncing Arde- 
shir. 

Ardeshir Babegan bin Sassan, the son of 
Sassan, was an officer of the Parthian king. 
Arsaces Artobanus V, who assumed the Per¬ 
sian throne in A. d. 226, as the first of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 

Ardashir ii, the tenth king of the Sassanian 
dynasty, was the Shapur or Sapor, who 
captured the emperor Valenan. He assumed 
power in a.d. 381, and Ardashir iii, in a.d. 
629, was the 25th Sassanian under whom 
anarchy prevailed. The Sassanian dynasty 
ended in a.d. 641, when Yezdejird or 
Isdejerd iii, was overtiirown by the mahome- 
dans. 

Ardashir-daraz-dast, or Ardashir of the 
long arm, was Kai Bahman, the Artaxerxes 
Longimanus of the Romans, and one of the 
Kyanian dynasty. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, was a Persian king, 
B, c. 426, at whose court Ctesias, resided 
fbr some y>ears. After Scylax, Ctesias was 
the next historian of India, and in his Indica, 
(cap. iv, p. 190,) he mentions that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon and his mother Parasatya presented 
him trith two iron sword's, which, when 
plknled in the earth, averted clouds, hail mid 
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strokes of lijghtping. This is the first notice 
of the lightning conductor. See Spylax: 
Lightning Conductor.—See Greeks of Asia, 
Kabul, p. 437 ; Persian Kings, Pal’s, Sassa¬ 
nian. 

KAIL or Kaili or Khal of Sutlej. Finns 
excelsa. Wall, 

KAIM of Panjab, Nauclea parvifolia, Boxb, 

KAIMANIS, Jav., Malay, Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum, Nees^ also Cassia lignea, 

KAIA MARAM, Tam. Properly Koih 
maram. Psidium pyriferum, P. pomiferum, 
the guava. 

KAIA MURA, king of Persia, is said to 
have built Balkh. 

KAIAN, N. W. Himm. Faba vulgaris, 
M€B7ichf the common bean. 

KAIANIAN DYNASTY, see Persian, 
Kings. 

KAIANTAGERI, Eclipta prostrata. 

KAI ANYANG, Malay. A shinib of 
Bawean, the fruit of which sells at Java, at 
30 florins per picul, 

KAI PADARU in Canara, predial slaves, 
a subdivision of the Dher, or pariah race.— 
Wilson, 

KAIA PUTI, Malay. Literally, white- 
wood : Cajaput. 

KAIAR, KAIL, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

KAIA SON A, Malay. A timber ti’ee of 
the Archipelago, at Bawean, much used in 
prahu and house-building. 

KAI-BARATTA, a race in Bengal, 
fishermen by caste, and occupation, sometimes 
a domestic or predial slave, having sold 
himself or been sold as a child. 

KAICI, Hind. Rosa Brunonis, 

K AID A, M alea l Paudanus odoratissimus, 
Linn, 

KAl-DAI-BI, Cocn.-CniN. Blumea bal«^ 
sam i fera. 

KAIDARYAMU, Sans. Myrica sapida. 
Wall,, according to Wallich, the same as 
Kayaphal of Royle, Ill. 1, 346; who supposes 
M. integrifolia, R, iii, 765, to be the same. 

KAIDRANI, see Khozdar. 

KAIEL CHA, Hind. Chinese brick tea. 

KAIDA, or Thala. Pandauus odorati^sl- 
mus. 

KAIF, Arab. Repose ; the savoudng qf 
animal existence; the passive enjoraent ot 
mere sense ; Kaif is a word untranslatable ip 
our mother-tongue. In a coarser sense 
is applied to all manner of intoxication. Sbn^ 
nini is not wrong when he says, the Arabs 
give the name of Kaif to the Toluptuous re» 
laxation, the delicious stupor, produced b; 
the smoking of hemp and in Morocco, . tpa 
word is applied to the dried ffowers of 
Cannabis shtlva.-^Bureau's FilgrhnUigia 
JfcccaA, Pbf i, 12r—13. 
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KAILAS. 


K4ILWA. 


' KAIFIET, the aba or caroaline, as it is Sivaand the celestials. iTbo Tibet^sJpttkr Upon 
sfyled io the Persian gulf, and the Kaidet are Ti-se or the Kailas Peak as the highest mouu^ 
worn in Oman, by all classes. It is a broad tain in the world. See Abishegam, Indus, 
kerchief, striped green, red and yellow, har- KAILASA, in Hindoo mythology, the 
ing the sides hanging down, with knotted paradise of Siva, but now the name of a 
strings appended to them, serving by their mountain near lake Manasarowara. Both 
motion to keep off the flies, which are there brahmanical and bnddhist cosmogony derive 
excessively troublesome.— WeUstecTsTravehy four great rivers of India, the Indus, the 
VoL ii, f). 210. Sutlej, the Ganges, and the Sardba from 

KAI-HU-YUD, also Kai-hu-yud-hau ?, one holy lake at the foot of Kailas. It is 
Coch.-Chin. Sandalwood. also firmly believed by the Hindoos that the 

KAlKARI orKaikadi, Hind.,Mahr.,Tel., Sone and the Nerbudda rise out of the same 
in Berar, are makers of baskets from stems of pool near Amarkantak. In a tradition, report- 
cotton plants and palm leaves. They are a ed by Burnes, the Oxus, Jaxartes, and Indus 
migratory and predatory race, whose otensible are all believed to rise in the Sirikul on 
occupation is basket-making. They wander Pamer. The rivers of Cambodia, of Canton, 
through Berar.— Berar Gazetteer, of Ava, and a fourth, perhaps the Salween, 

KAI-KARAN, Maleal. A handicrafts- were regarded by the people of Laos as all 
man, branches of one river ; a notion which was 

KAI-KAOS, see Persian kings. probably only a local adaptation of the Indian 

KAIL, Hind, Pinus excelsa. buddhist tradition.— Yule Cathay^ ii, p, 347. 

KAINT of Ravi. Pyrus variolosa,— WalL , See Meru, Mahadevi. 

KAIAMURZ, a prince of Persia, to whom ! KAILAS-GARII. Lat. 12* 50''4 ; Long, 
tradition points as the builder of Balkh. 79* 2''46 in the Karnatik, S. E. of Palli- 
KAIKEYA, one of the wives of Dasaratha konda, or Polikonda, 2766 ft. above the sea. 
and mother of Bharata. KAILAS HILL. Lat. 18* 18' ; Long. 

KAI-KHOAIK, Cocn.-CniN. Aristolo- 73* 9'in the Konkan, 16 miles W. of Indapur. 
chia indica. Top of the hill is 2019 ft. above the sea— 

KAI KHUSRU, Turan or Scythia, to its Bom, Cat, /the 
furthest bounds, seems to have been under KAIL, K chief Afn'c?»e, Malay, Fishhooks. 
Afrasiab .; and the young Kai Khusru was KAILWAesents to Alexitpry in Rajput- 
sent into it; but it is quite impossible to say anah : w)me Guker, but it is Cheetore fell 
to what country.— Malcolm's History of at the gat'Khaka. The Guktoand devolved 
Bersittf Vol, i, p, 43. on Puttdble from the Awivas only sixteen : 

JCAI-KILAN, Tam. A weaver by caste his father baA lAwiini^iu the last shock, and his 
and occupation. mother had survived but to rear this, the sole, 

KAI KOBAD, of the Persians, is the Di- heir of their house. Like the Spartan mother 
joces of the Greeks. The reign of Phraortes, of old, she commanded him to put on the 
the son of Dijoces, is- omitted by Persian ‘ saffron robe,’ and to die for Cheetore; but, 
authors, but it is probably included in the surpassing the Grecian dame, she illustrated 
incredible period they assign to Kai Kobad. her precept by example ; and lest any soft 
Kai Kaos is Cyaxares ; and his son and sue- ‘ compunctious visitings’ for one dearer than 
cesso^p AsWages, is also omitted. Malcom^s herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she 
Sistory of Bersia, Vol, i, pp, 31, 33. armed the young bride with a lance, with her 

KAlrKOLA, Tel. A weaver caste, or descended the rock, and the defenders of 
individual of it. Cheetore saw her fall, fighting by the side of 

KAIL, Hind. Pinus excelsa, grows in her Amazonian mother. The Rajpoots had 
Kiillu, not in Kangra. ' maintained a protracted defence, but h4d no 

KAILAS or Gangri Range of moun- thoughts of surrender, when a ball struck 
tains unbroken chain from Jeimul, who took the lead on the fall of the 

the sppree of the Indus to the junction kin of Mewar. His soul revolted at the idea 
of Shayok, and forms the natural bouu- of ingloriously perishing by a distant blow, 
da^ between X!<adak, Balti and Rongdo on He saw there was no ultimate hope of salva- 
wp^iouth, and Buthog, Nubra, Shigar and tion, the northern defences being entirely 
on the north. It has six passes, destroyed, and he resolved to signalize the 
a^^h^l^tsfrom 15,^000 to 18,105 feet. Gangri, end of his career. The fatal Jobai* was com- 
means Ice mountain : Kailas manded, while eight thousand Bi^poots ate 
ineahe) cjrystoiline or icy, and is derived from the last ‘ beei'a’ together, and put on their 
^las, crystal, which is itself a compound of saffron robes ; the gates were thrown open, 
e water,, imd las to shine. The Kailas or ice the work of destruction commenced, and Ihw 
moantain, is the Indian Olympus, the abode of survived to stain yellow mantle by 
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KAIOA ISLAND. 


KAIKA. 


inglorious surrender. Akbar entered Chee- 
tore, and thirty thousand of its inhabitants 
became victims to the ambitious thirst of 
conquest of this guardian of mankind. All 
the heads of claus, both home and foreign, 
fell, and seventeen hundred of the immediate 
kin of the prince sealed their duty to their 
country with their lives. The Tuar chief 
of Gwalior appears to have been the only one 
of note who was reserved for another day of 
glory. Nine queens, five princesses (their 
daughters), with two infant sons, and the 
families of all the chieftains not at their 
estates, perished in the flames or in the 
assault of this ever memorable day. Their 
divinity had indeed deserted them ; for it 
was on ‘ Aditwar,* the day of the sun, he shed 
for the last time a ray of glory on Cheetore. 
The rock of their sU'ongth was despoiled ; 
the temples ami palaces delapidated : and, to 
complete her humiliation and his triumph, 
Akbar bereft her of all the symbols of legality. 
— Tod^ RnjasChaji. See Cheetore. 

KAI KHHI, Cocu-CiiiN. Millet. 

KAIMAL, Mal. Amongst the Nair, a 
title of rank and used by the inferior classes 
when addressing them.— Wils, 

KAIMAL, or kahmal gond, Hind, of 
Kangra and Haripur, the gum of Odina 
wodier, used in calico-printing.— FowelVs 
Hand’hookf Vol. i, p. 396. 

KAIMANIS, Malay. Cinnamon. 

KAIME, Cochin-Chin. Tamarind. 

KAIM-MAKAM, Arab., Pkrs., Hind. 
an occupant for the time being, a successor. 
At Mecca, equivalent to mehmaudar of the 
Persia.— Hamilton's Senai, 

KAI MOOLINGHI, Tam. A pot-vege- 
table, the upper and edible part of tlie plant 
has somewhat the taste of a radish ; the root 
is not eatable.— Ainslie ; Agricultmists^ ATo- 
menclature^ Vol, ii, page 240, 

KAIN, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

KAINAMANIS, Malay, Cinnamon. 

KAINGMA-MAING-MAING, see Shan. 

KAIN KAPALA, Jav. A head-dress 
cloth, tied round the^head like a turband. The 
Javanese never appear bear-headed. Kain- 
Bami, Linen ; Kain-kalambu, gauze ; Kain- 
layer, canvas ; Kain-kipri, diaper ; Kain- 
panas, flannel.— Simm, Diet. See Kahin. 

KAINTH, Hind, of the hills, the wild 
pear, Pyrus variolosa. 

KAINTHI, Hindi. ludigofera arborea, 
of the Fanjab, &c., a shrub, with useless 
wood, fit only for fuel : the blossoms are 
used in food by the natives. 

KAIOA ISLAND, is subject to Ternate. 
Bclectus graudis, the great red parrot of the 
Kaioa islands occurs here. The Kaioa people 
are a mixed racOi having Malay and Papuan 
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aflinities, and are allied to the peoples of 
Ternate and of Gilloio. Their language is 
quite distinct from, though somewhat resemb¬ 
ling that of the surrounding islands. They 
are now mahomedans.— tValL, Vol.il, p. 12. 

KAIPHAL, Hind. Myrica sapida, Box 
myrtle. See Kiliooi Jim bark. 

KAI-PADARLJ, a class of predial slaves 
in Kanara.— Wilson. 

KAIR, Tam. Cordage, the fibre of the 
cocoaiiut, Coir, 

KAIRA, a town in Guzerat, in which 
several ancient copper plates have been found, 
with inscriptions elucidating the condition of 
that country. One of these with an inscrip¬ 
tion in Sanscrit with gross errors of gram¬ 
mar and incorrectness of expression, is 
of date Samvat of Vikrnmaditya 1116, 
corresponding to 981 Salivahana, and to 446 
of the era of Udyaditya, A. D. 1059. Tho 
character used in the inscriptions is almost 
modern Deva Nagari. It contains saluta¬ 
tion to Ganesa, Parvati, Siva, with five faces I 
and mentions the Vedas, Swaha Meru, 
Sastra. 

The kings or princes mentioned are raja 
Suravirak, of the Pavara (Powar ?) line. 
Gondala, his son. Arevalamathana, son. 
Udayadilya, his son. Salivahana, his son. 
This inscription is of importance, as it dis¬ 
closes a new era, that of the family of Udya¬ 
ditya, the probable founder of Oodypur, cor¬ 
responding to the era of Vikramaditya 1116, 
and of Salivahana 981, and Kaliyaga, 4160. 
This would place tlie foundation of Oodypur 
A. D. 614. The raja’s name is not in the. 
chronological tables of the Sesodia Rajputs, or 
of any other dynasty. Arevalamathana went 
to Malava, and recovered his foraier kingdom 
of Madhyadesa. The inscriptions on another 
is in Sanskrit prose, each word having a 
double meaning. It is of date Samvat 380 ; 
A. D. 323 ; but, if the Balibhi era be used, 
three hundred and nineteen years must be 
added. It is engraved in the character in use 
before Allahabad No. 2, but not quite Lat. 
Four Veda are mentioned, but not one name 
of the Puranic gods. Prasanga Raja, grand¬ 
son of Samanta Dutta is mentioned. The 
grant is of a village ; and the donees are desig¬ 
nated “ those who are versed ia the four 
Veda;” and t^ie term brahman is not used! The 
grant was for the worship of the five Jagna, 
Bali, Charu, Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra, 

Another plate has an insciuption ia'San¬ 
scrit prose, each word having a double m^n- 
ing,—and incapable of being closely render¬ 
ed into English. Its date is Samvat 390, or 
X. D. 323, if the era be that of Yikiamai^tya) 
but if of the Balibhi era, then a. d. B40^ 

. The character used ia the inscriptioiM ia 
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KAJfAQ. 

closely allied to theKanonj Nagri, or Allaha¬ 
bad No. 2,—possibly a little earlier. The 
four Veda are meotioned; but not one 
word of brahmanical gods or brahmans ; 
Baja Samauta Datta, his son, Vijaya Bhatla, 
or Vita Bajia and his son, Prosaiiga Raja 
Datta are named. The Raja Prasanga, of 
the royal race of Gajjara, gives a village to 
those who are versed in the four Veda, not 
for the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, 
or their offsets, but for the worship of the 
five Jagna, Bali, Charu, Baiswadcva, and 
Agnihotra. Brahmans, although alluded to, 
are not even named ; even the writer, Rewa 
is not called a brahman.— J. Ben^ As. Soc., 
VoL vii, p* 909. 

KAIRATA, Sans Andrographis poni- 
culata.— Wall, See Chiretta. 

KA1R0» Dye tree bark of Akyab, gives 
a yellow colour ; with oil and plantain ash a 
red colour is made. Price 6 Rs. per maund. 

KAIRWAL, Hind. Bauhinia variegata 
var, purpurea. 

KAISAR, Hind., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

KAISER KHEIL, see Affglian, Kclat. 

KAISEE GHAUT, a ghaut, where, 
Krishna, while yet a mere boy, slew Kuisee, a 
devata of gigantic strength, sent by Kansa j 
to take away his life. The anniversary of, 
that exploit is still observed with great 
festivities.— Tr. of Hind., Vol, ii, p. 60. 

KAISHAKU) amongst the Japanese, the 
friend who decapitates tlie victim in the 
Hara Kiri. 

KAIT, Hind. Feronia olephantum, wood- 

apple. 

KAITAN, Hind. Muslin. 

KAI-TANH.YEN, Cochin-Chin. Aris- 
tolochia Indica, 

KAITOON, a river of Touk Ram pore, 
passscs near Seronje. 

KAIT, see Hindu, Kayast’ha. j 

KAITU MAILLALU, Mal. Vitex 
arborea. 

KATUN, Hind. Faba vulgaris. ' 

KAI-VANG-Dl, CocHiN-OiiiN. Sassafras. 

KAIVABTAKA MUSTA, Singh., or 
Tungamoste, Tel. Cyperus hexastachys.— 
RoUl. 

KAIVERTTA—fisherman, also pro¬ 
nounced Kaivart, or Kaibart, or Kaibartta. 

KAIWAL, Hind, the Kelmung of Basahir 
and Kanawar, &c. Cedrus dcodara, the deodar 
or Himalayan cedar. 

KAI ZABAN, Hind. Rhododendron 
audiopogon. 

JBUikJAH, Malatala. A tree which'gvows 
to abont eight feet in height, and ten inches 
in ^ameter; its timber is very strong, and 
the eroedLS it are used by carpeuteii» for 
boat M. and C. 
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KAJAB. 

KA JANG, Malay. The leaf of the Nipa 
fruticans, written Cadjan, by Europeans in 
India. 

KAJAR, the tribe to which the reigning 
family of Persia belong. They are one of the 
seven Turkish tribes which supported shah 
Ismail, one of the first kings of the Suffavean 
dynasty, about a. d, 1500, when he raised the 
sect of the shiah to importance and made 
their belief the national religion of Persia. 
Shiah means sect in Persian, and the name 
given them as a reproach he took as a title. 
The only material point of faith in which the 
shiali differ from the suuui, is their belief that 
All, the companion, son-in-law, and nephew 
of Mahomed ought to have immediately 
succeeded the prophet, instead of Abu-Bakr, 
Omar, and Osman. The greater number of 
the ancestors of sbah Ismail had been Sufi’s 
or philosophical deists, and Malcolm supposes 
that he raised the sect of Ali l>ecause he 
thought it necessary that the holy raptures 
in which the devotional men of his time and 
family indulged, should have some object 
more comprehensible to the mass of his 
countrymen than the abstract contemplation 
of the deity. The names of the other Turk¬ 
ish tribes who supported shah Ismail were 
Oostajaloo, Shamloo, Nikalloo, Baharloo. 
Zulkudder and Affshar. Aga Mohammed 
Khan, 1794, was tlie first monarch of the 
Kajar dynasty, and at that time the tribe were 
principally settled in llie neighbourhood of 
AstraWl, where they still remain The 
Affglmns in speaking of a nation, frequently 
designate it by the proper name of the tribe 
to whicli the sovereign belongs ; thus they 
call the Persians, Kajar, the Kandaharians, 
Molmmedzye ; the Sindians, Talpoora ; the 
Siklis, Bnnjit, &c. 

The choga is a long great coat in use 
in Afiglmnistan, which reaches to tfie feet. 
The “ postin,” also an over-coat, comes down 
to the middle of the thigh. By wearing a 
turban, or a kajar cap, and a common chogah 
over ordinary clothes, European travellers in 
those countries avoid much annoyance. The 
Kajar have been distinguished during several 
generations among the tribes of Mazenderan, 
the ancient Hyrcania. But they have not 
been traced farther back than a. h. 906 ; i. D. 
1500 ; when Piri Beg, kajar, is mentioned in 
a MS. Mr. Foster says, the Kigar are an 
extensive tribe chiefly residing in Mazanderan 
and Asti’abad ; and that the word in the pi*Q- 
vincial language signifies rebel, or deserter. 
Like the Rajpoots of India, they devota them¬ 
selves principally to the profession of armsi— 
Eerrier*$ Joumeps^ p. 24t, JPerrier's AffgAans 
Malcolm's Mist, of Persia^ Vol, ii, p. 262 f 
Adventures of a Ladp in Tartary ^ ^c, by Mrs, 
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KAtftTRt 

JSefvey, Vol l,p.356 iTai^kh Alam Arai, 
VoL i ; Ouseley's Travels^ Vol, ii, p, 59 ; 
JPoster's Travels^ VoL ii, p, 198 \Chatfield's 
Hindoostauy p, xvi. 

KAJARI, Mar. A caste who make glass 
bracelets. 

KAJAWAH, boxes, panniers, or cradles 
formed of wooden frames, covered with cloth 
or leather, from three and a half to four feet 
long, by four feet high, in which those who 
travel upon camels are seated ; they are part¬ 
ly open in front, and when fitted up with 
bedding, make a conveyance by no means con¬ 
temptible in a cold night, for those who can 
sit for many hours together in the Asiatic 
fashion, with their legs doubled or crossed 
under them :—the traveller becomes soon 
accustomed to the measured niotionof a cameFs 
pace, and thus can enjoy both warmth and 
sleep, blessings most enviable during the long 
and wearisome nights of a wint^*’s journey, 
and of which those who travel on horseback are 
totally deprived. Each camel carries two 
of these baskets, or cradles, which are hung 
like panniers one on each side. They are 
largely used, in Balkh, by travellers, and 
Captain Burton describes them as greatly used 
by Scindian ladies,styling them a pair of gigan¬ 
tic ladle-shaped panniers. Mr. Rich mentions 
that in his journey to Kurdistan, the kajawah 
of Mrs. Rich’s servants were slung on mules. 
Sir W. Ousely, remarks that his kajawah con¬ 
sisted of two small and inconvenient seats, 
slung on a mule, and over them an awning of 
canvas, supported on slight wooden frames.— 
Fraser's Journey into Khorassan, p. 364 ; 
Micky Kurdistan. Ousley ; Tr^ Vol.i, p. 251 ; 
Burton's Scinde, Vol. ii, p. 241. 

KAJIREH, Beng, Carthamus tinctorius. 

KAJU, Beng., Hind.,Singh. Anacardium 
occidentale. Cashew-nut tree ; Kajo-ka-tel, 
is the Cashew-nut oil ; Kaju ke ghutle, is 
the Cashew-nut. This tree grows to about 
10 inches in diameter, and covers a large 
surface. It is considered the best sort of 
wood for charcoal, and is fitted for this pur¬ 
pose only. With this, as a substitute for coals, 
the assistance of a sheep skin for bellows, and 
a hole in the ground for a forge, the native 
smiths of India produce any piece of iron¬ 
work that may be required for ship-work ; 
iron knees and channel-work for large ves¬ 
sels ; and the brass founder, any piece of 
metal, such as the pintles and braces for ships 
of 700 tons burden.— Edye, Forests of Maloti 
bar and Canara. 

KAJU, Gdz. Casearia elliptica ? 

KAJU APPLE, Anglo-Hind. Cashew- 
nut. 

KAJUR, the date of Elate sylvestris, or 
Date treOi properly Khajur. 
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KAKAR. 

KAK or kok of Kanawar, Ficus caricoides. 

KAKA, Can. Cassia fistula, Linn. 

KAKA, Hind. A crow. See Cow, Lakshmi. 

KAKA BIRA ? Hugonia mystax, Linn, 

KA-KA BOTANG, Hind. Juglans regia. 

KAKA-CHINCHI. Abrus precatorius. 

KAKA JEMBOO, Sans. Calyptranthes 
caryophillifolia. 

KAKA KUMAU, Sans. Eugenia caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

KAKA KALLI, Tam. Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKA KALLI VEREI, Tam. Seeds of 
Cocculus indicus or Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKAL or Kalhal, Ar. Aloes wood 

KAK ALAS, Singh. Cyathocalyx zeyi- 
lanicus. Champ. 

KAKA-MACHI, Singh., or Telia nela- 
mu-Iaka, Tbl., Solanum Tndicum, Linn, 

KAKAMARI or Kaki-champa, Tel. 
Anamirta cocculus, TV. and A, 

KAKA MULU, Tam. Pedalium murex, 
Roxb. ; Linn. 

KAKAMUSTE or Ava, Tel. Sponia 
Wightii, Platwh. 

KAKANDAKA-CONU-VEH, Maleal. 
Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKAO, Ger. Cocoa. 

KAKA PAL A or Verri-pala or Kuk- 
ka-pala, 'J’el. Tylophora vornitoria, Voigty 
also Zizyphus glabrata. Mr. Brown explains 
it by V4ta naiayanaku. 

KAKA PAL AM, Tam. Tylophora aath- 
matica. 

KAKAPU, Maleal. Torenia cordifolia,R, 

KAKAR of Kangra and Salt Range, Pis- 
tacia integerrima, H. f. Th. The Kakar, 
kakar singhi, or kakru tree is found chiefly on 
zemindars’ lands. In some localities it attains 
a great height, and has a good girth. In the 
Goleir ilaka it yields fine broad planks and 
beams from 15 to 20 feet long, the price 
of a full-sized tree being Rs. 7 or 8. Its 
wood is light-red, somewliat resembling the 
toon, hard, fine grained, veined ; polishes well, 
is well adapted for cabinet-making purposes. 
The gall is used medicinally.— Mr. Barnes' 
Kangra Settlement Reporty para. 153 ; 
Balfoury Timber Trees ; Powetl's Hand^ 
bookyVol.\y p. 5\\, i 

KAKAR, Hind. A kind of tobacco grown 
in the Panjab, of small size, leaves roundisli 
and a long otalk. In other species the blade 
is long and pointed runs doiyn the leaf stalk 
close up to, and even over, the main stem. 
The “ noki” tobacco has very large lohg- 
pointed leaves; desi tobacco is very similar 
in appearance, tliough stronger in flavor* 
Baghdadi tobacco has the largest leavM of 
all, and the leaf is waved and thin ; it is tho 
mildest of all, and is smoked dry occasional^, 
— Bowell, See Tobacco. W 
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KAKpJtA. KAKHYIN. 

8 !AKARA or Ura luikari), Tbl, Momor-: an hierarchical power in Sogd and Baetria^ 
dica oharautia, linn. \ although not a sacerdotal caste— Muller. 

KAKARIA KAIA, Malbal. Cucumis KAKHUR or Kakhura, also Kaohura, 
aalivus, Tam. Cucumis momordica, Roxb .; Bkng., Guz., Hind. Zedoary Curcuma zedoa- 
fy, ^ A. na» Roxb,i also Curcuma zerumbet. 

KAKARNEEI-RANG 9 Hind. Chocolate KA-KHYEN or Kakoo, as they call thero- 
color. selves, are a wild section of the great race of 

KAELARA, Hind. One of the Cranes. Siug-pbo who inhabit hilly tracts on both 
The European terms Crane, Grus, Geranos, banks of the Irrawaddy from Bamo upwai*ds. 
and the Hindoostani terms Saras, Kakarra, They are said to be predatory, vindictive and 
Karranch, all have reference to the loud indolent. They are, however, good black- 
trumpeting of these birds which form a very smiths, are remarkably athletic, hardy men, 
distinct group. and it is not uncommon to see them six feet 

KAKAB-SINGHI or Kakrain of Kangra. high. Their language has only seventeen per 
Pistacia integerriroa. cent, of Karen words. They have not tlie 

KAKA TOD DALI, Tam. Toddalia acu- appearance of Tartars, but have long faces, 
leata. and straight noses, with a disagreeable ex- 

KAKA TUNDAMU, Sans., Tbl. Aquil- pression about their eyes, and totally different 
laria, sp. from the surrounding Shan, Burmese and 

KAKA ULIMERA, also Nalla ulimcra, Chinese races. Part of the ti’ibe occupy the left 
Tbl. .Diospyros cordlfblia, R. ii, p. 538. bank of the Irrawaddy near Bamo, between the 
KAKA VALLI, MaleAL, Mucuuagigau- 24 and 25th of North Lat. The Ka-Khyeu 
tea.— PeC. to the east of Koung-toung and Bamo, are de-? 

KAKA TANDUKA, Sans. Diospyros scribed as perfect savages in appearance. They 

tomentosa, Roxb. have long faces and straight noses, and the 

KAKA-TATI, Tam. Diospyros obouum, very disagreeable expression about the eyes, 
Linn. Ebony. Diospyros ebenaster, Ko&n. is rendered still more so by their lanky 
KAK-B A, a tribe dwelling in the valley of black hair being brought over the forehead 
the Mek-houg river, south of the Lelur tribe, so as entirely to cover it and then cut straight 
in lat. 22 ® 14' N. across in a line with the eyebrows. They 

KAK-DOOMOOR, Beno. Ficus oppositi- are found to the north of Bamo, as far ap- 

folia. parently as the Shu-mai-kha, and amongst the 

KA.KE, Can. Fruit of Cathartocarpus Sing-pho hills between the Moung-Khung 
fletula. and the valley of Hu-Kong. They have pre- 

KAKE, Karn. Maleal. The Khonne datory habits. They are probably prior to 
tree. the Shan, Burmau and Sing-pho. 

KAKEI, also Kakhasb, Hind. Pteris The Ka-khyen lying to the east of Bamo 
aquiliua. are supposed to be the ordinary Sgau Karen 

KAKELAH-SEGHAR, Pers. Carda- found in the lower country and all over Pegu, 
mom. If not identical now, they may have been 

KAKEB, the country of this tribe is in the originally either a branch or stock of the 
beAd-waters of the Lora, wild and iuacces- great Karen family, now split up into many 
aible. It forms a square of about 180 miles different tribes. The Ka-khyen appear to 
between the Achtik-zyo country, the Spin have the same habits as those of the lower 
tTeiin, the ranges of Suliman and Baluchistan, country. They manufacture a spirituous 
But a Kaker race named Kasia, also occupy liquor called “ Sham-shoo” and all drink of 
in part the valley of Shal. The Punni clan, it, as a part of their religious duty. After 
in Sewi and ^wistan is Kaker. Their man- they embrace Christianity, this habit is of 
ners and habiU vary. See Kakar. course abandoned by those living under 

KAKHBA, the Aryan designation of the British rule. Different from theKaren of Pegu, 
modem Khorassan, which was* the twelfth the Ka-khyen are said to have slaves, which 
aettlement of the Aryan race in their migration would imply that they were sufhoiently strong 
(xiii, verse 17.) Kakhra is held by Spiegel in themselves, to maintain a sort of indepen- 
And Lassen to be the district of Kihrera men- dence. If they had been a race, subject to 
iiooed in Firdoush Haug identiBes It with the Burmese, they could hardly have held 
the cities of Karkh in Khorasaao. The evil supreme possession of slaves, kidnapped on 
dom bei«, to the Aryans, byAhrimau, was the Chinese frontier. The Ka-khyen hills 
the Imping of the dead. This therefore was run N. S., about 12 miles to the east of Bamo, 
imillei^ Iiteotice, like the ^n of the Areebo- The Taping river issues from them about 16 
fiaoiV trho were so profane as to bury their miles E. N. £. of Bamo, and meanders gently 
dead. All this impUea the organiaation of through a fat fertile pi.'" to .&JJ into the 
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KAKSTEN. 


KAKI DONBA. 


IfrAtriddy^amilaaboT^^amo. Its banks Were the neighbonting tribes, with whom they Are 
formerly thickly dotted with large towns and constantly at war. The Karen regard them 
villages, and the adjacent plains are well cul- as a tribe of B'ghai. They are of a handsome 
tivated for rice. The sites of old villages are figure, but dark and slender. The womeii 
still marked by the garden trees and the old wear a long frock like the white Karen^ but 
cultivation by bunds, among the grass jungle, of a dark-red colour. 

that has sprung up in the place of rice. There The Ka'-khyeu are divided into septs, each 
are still many populous villages, every one of which is headed by a Tsau-bwa who id 
fortified in some simple rough manner, and independent, except in so far as a dread of 
every man leaves the village for the field with the Burman king can influence his conduct, 
a sword (dalwey) or a musket or both. In the The next in rank to the Tasubwn is called 
villages h^ar the mountains such as Ing-tha, the Paw-my-ne. Both oflices are hereditary; 
the men all sleep and watch by turns in In a Ka-khyen village, the houses are elongat- 
little two-storied watch towers, inside the ed bamboo sheds, with a portico allotted for 
village fence, while the women and children the cattle and poultry. Half the house is set 
only remain in the houses. apart as sleeping cells for the family ; the 

Near Ingtha is a Chinese bazaar” or other, forming an open hall running along the 
settlement of about fifty Chinese households, whole length oF the bouse, is a public lounge. 
wh6 distil arrack and sell salt. The arrack is Here the stranger is admitted to Ka-khyeU 
bought by everybody, the salt is taken to the hospitality. Ka khyen beer is put before 
Kakhyen country. Troops of donkeys and tho guests and the natives help themselves 
ponies come down from the hills and go back liberally. The beer is drunk, when fresh 
laden with salt, while their owners and brewed, in plantain-leaf cups. The women 
attendants carry with them a good store of wear a picturesque jacket orij^ainented with 
arrack. Those Ka-kbyeu bring down a little lines of silver plates, chased and enamelled, 
cotton, and this is all tho trade, that now The lower garment is a single cloth ornaraent- 
exists between this part of Burrnah and the ed according to the taste and ability of the 
eastward, by tho Ta-ping routes. Between wearer. In the evening, the villagers assemble 
this and Maing-mo there is some trade, the and dance to an accompaniment of sticks, 
Shan taking from this cotton and salt. stepping off the side “ crab-fashion.” When 

The Ka-khyen ti'ibes are all armed and have a villager dies, his frPends dance round the 
immense numbers of muskets and match- body to propitiate the spirit's called Nat and 
locks. The latter are 3 Rs. and 4 lls. each to drive away the soul from its former habita- 
and are serviceable weapons. There arc tion. The Meet-way or priest works himself 
very many separate Tsau-bwa independent of into a devotional mood by tearing his hair, 
each other and frequently at feud. None of groaning, kicking and stroking his liead and 
the routes pass through fewer than three or face. When unpossessed, the Ka-khyen Meet- 
four of these separate states. All tho chiefs way is an ordinary layman. As an initiatory 
have to be propitiated and the little men must rite, to show ins fitness for the priestly office, 
also be given small presents. Many of the the novice must climb a ladder with sword 
Tsau-bwa are rich from collections of toll from blades, sharp-edge uppermost for steps, and 
the China merchants. set himself upon a platform thickly studded 

The Ka-khyen all drink arrack, use opium with the sharpest spikes. Like the non-Ai’yan 
and tobacco. They have great numbers of tribes on the Eastern frontier of Bengal, there 
slaves amoug them, Chinese and Shan, and is no restriction on intercourse until marriage, 
frequently sell them again to people in the but after that unchastity of the female is 
plains of Burmese territory. The Chinese punished by death, mirrors, beads and trinkets 
slaves bought ft*ora tho Ka-khyen are all attract crowds of women.— Mason, Burm, 
invariably fat, saucy, and apparently happy, pp. 97, 641 ; Yule, p, 146. See Anam, 
Mr. Kincaid identifies the Ka-khyen tribe India, Singhpo. 
with the Siamese.term Singh-pho, which KAKI, Singh. Ape, monkey, 
the Burmese pronounce Thing bau, and is a KAKI, Japan. Diospyros kaki: ChinA 
term applied by the Shan and Burman to all date Bennett's Wandetmgs, 

the tribes dwdling north of M6-goung. They KAKI ALLI, or Kaki rekka, Tel» Dioi- 
are nominally tributary to the king of A^va. pyros, sp. 

They bear a strong resemblance tb the Karen, KAKI CHAMPA or Kakamari, Tel. 
to whom th^y yield a nominal tribute,’ but Anamirta cocculus, IV. ^ A. Cocculus sube^ 
have never been subdued, and the people of all rosus—Menispennura hetoroclitum, Ji. iii, p. 
the region to the east of Bamo live in great 817. On the Western Coast it is also called 
dread of thetti oh ahhotmt of their savage Garala phala, t. c., poison-fruit. ‘ 

feroeity in kidnaj^ping and selling into slavery KAKI DO® DA or Abnba, or Dond^Tit. 
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KAKNAJ. 


KAKRAIN. 


iViehosanthes palmata, B.; also Coocinea 

iodica, W, Sf A, 

KAKI KALLAVA GADDA, Tjcl. Nym- 
phsea lotus. 

KAKI MEDIorBrahma-medi, Tel. Ficus 
oppositifolia, M, 

KAKINDA, Sans. Diospyros melanoxy- 
lon, Roxb. 

KAKI NEREDU or Kuntina chettu, Tel. 
Ardisia humilis, Vakl., fV. Ic, 1212 . — A. 
solanacea R, i, 580 ; Cor, 27 — A. umbellata, 
R, i, 552. Kdka jambu, also Bhui-jamb 
and Baojam, in Bengal. 

KAKI PESARA, Tel. Phaseolus, sp. 
Moong is Ph. mungo. 

KAKI REKKA or Kaki alii, Tel. Dios- 
pyros, sp, 

KAKITI CHETTU or laringuva, Tel. 
Gardenia latifolia, Ait, 

KAKI VEDURU, Saccharum sponta- 
neura, II, 

KAKITAM, Tkl. Paper. 

KAK JANG I, Hind. Veronia cinerea. 
KAKKARA, Hind. The barking deer. 
KAKKARAN, also Kakkari, Hind, of 
Ravi. Rhus buckianiela, Roxh. 

KAKKAR TAMAKU, Hind. Nicotiana 
rustica. 

KAKKASl or Rakkasi, Tel. A species 
of fern. 

KAKKERA or Obira, Tel. Strcptiuin 
asperum, B, iii, 90. 

KAKKERAN, also Kakkrasingi, kah- 
krangche, and. kakkrei, Hind. Pistacia 
integerriraa. 

KAKKITA or Samudra pala, Tel. 
Argyreia speciosa, Swt. 

KAKKITI CHETTU, Tel. Gardenia 
latifolia, Ait, 

KAKKOLA, also Kakkolaka, Sans., Tel. 
A kind of perfume obtained from a berry 
sold in the bazaars. It is oval with a thick, 
green, sebaceous, fragrant integument, which 
dries and shrinks with age, becoming a thin 
greyish epidermis. Within this, is an aro¬ 
matic kernel, abounding with a resin which is 
inflammable, slightly soluble in water and 
more so in alcohol. Some have referred this 
name to the berries of Anarairta cocculus, 
but these are poisonous while the Kakkola is 
an esteemed drug, being described in the Rija 
nightantu and Bhava-prak^sa'’ as pungent, 
bitter and carminative. — Wilson's As* Res., 
VoL xiii, p. 411, 4/o.; Rlliot, FL, Andh. 
KAKKRIN, Hind. Rhus succedanea. 
KAKLA KAKKAR^ Hind. Pistecia 
integmTima. * 

KAKMACHI, Hind. Solanum nigrum. 
KAKMARI, Hind. Anamirta cocculus. 
Kakmari*ki*biEg» Duk. Cocculus indicus. 
KAKNAJ, Hind. Nicaudra indica. 
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KAKNI, also Kakri, Hind. Cucumis 
utilissimus. 

KAKNUJ, also Kakri, Pers. Physalis 
angulata. 

KAKO-DUMBARI, Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb. Cor. Rl. 

KAKOHI, Hind., of Hazara, Acacia 
leucophloea. 

KAKOLI, Sans. A drug so called, from its 
colour, which is black like that of the crow ; 
according to some, also a perfume. The 
hindoos enumerate in their medical works a 
class of eight substances, which they denomi¬ 
nate the Ashta varga or class of eight; they 
are all roots—and appear to come chiefly from 
Nepal and the countries skirting . the Hima¬ 
laya mountains. They may be employed 
either singly or collectively and are described 
as cool, sweet, fattening, and aphrodisiac, pro¬ 
motive of digestion, sanative, lactiferous and 
tonic. They are farther said to possess great 
efficacy in urinary and phthisical afiections 
and in removing the sequelae of fevers. Their 
names are Jivaka, Pisanabha, Meda, Maha- 
meda, Kakoli, Kshira kakoli, Riddhi, and 
Vriddhi. The substance amongst these term¬ 
ed Kakoli is generally connected with the 
one subsequent to it in the above list or 
Kshira-kakoli, and these two drugs are pro¬ 
cured from Morung and the adjacent districts. 
Kshira-kakoli resembles the root of the Pivari 
(Asparagus racemosus) and is of a white 
colour, a fragrant smell and full of milky sap. 
The Kakoli is of similar form and character, 
but of a dark hue. They are both sweet and 
cooling, they 'remove fever, and correct a 
vitiated state of the blood and bile ; the root 
of the Vidari (Batatas paniculatus) and the 
Aswagandali (Physalis flexuosa) are severally 
substitutes for the Kakoli and Kshira-kakoli,” 
— Wilson's As, Res., VoL xiii,!?. 4^o. ; 
Elliot, Flpr. Andh, 

KAKO MATI, Modern Greek, evil eye. 

KAKOOL, the tufts of hair left on both 
sides of the head, the middle part being shaved 
from the forehead to the neck. 

KAKOON, Panicum Italicum. 

KAKOONA-GASS, Singh. Ganarium 
Zeylanicum, Blunie, 

KAK ORA, Hind. Momordica murioata. 

KAKOSCHNIKA, a head-dress, worn by 
the Russian women.— Turnerelli, Kazan, 
VoL i, p, 32. 

KAKOTA-KA-PHAL, Hind. Ganna 
indica. 

KAKOUT PALA, Nymphssa lotus. 

KAKRAjPanj. Gucumis momordica,BojrA. 

KAKRAI of Chenab, Panj. Acer creti- 
cum, also Acer cultratum, Linn* 

KAKRAIN of Kangra and Salt Range, 
also Kakra, Kakrangche of Kanawai*, Pistacia 
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KAKUR. 


KALA, 


integerrima, H. /. ^ TA., ban-kakra, is 
Podophyllum emodi. 

KAKRA-SINGHEA, is officiual at Lahore 
both with hakims and hindoo doctors. In 
the Materia Medica of the latter, its use has 
been handed down from olden times. The 
kakra-singhea are vegetable excrescences 
and probably on that kind of Rhus which 
is found in abundance in the north-west 
of Hindoostan. These excrescences, form¬ 
ed probably in consequence of the depo¬ 
sition of the ova of some insect, have long 
constituted a famed article of hindoo medi¬ 
cine ; they are found in the Deyra Dhoon 
and everywhere in the hills, at moderate 
elevations. Dr. Royle refers the specimens 
contained in his collection, which are identi¬ 
cal with the above, to Rhus kakra-siughea, 
but it has been doubted whether these galls 
are produced by a species of Rhus, as they 
are nearly identical with those found on 
Pistacia terebinthus.— Thirty-five years in 
the East^ Dr, Honig^ p, 335 ; Cat, Ex, 
1862. 

KAKREZI-RANG, Hind. Liver-colour. 

KAKRI, Hind. Cucumis pubescens, 
Willd., W, 4* »^so C. utillissimus, also 
Capparis spinosa, Linn, 

Gwal kakri, is Bryonia umbellata. 

Kanwal kakri, is Nelumbiura speciosum, 

Gul kakru, is Podophyllum emodi. 

KAKRU of Kuraaori, Rhus acuminata, DC, 

KAKSA, Hind. Corn us macrophylla. 

KAKSHAMA, Hind. Serratula anthel- 
mintica. 

KAKSHIVAT, whose hymns are found in 
the first and ninth mandala of the Rig-veda, 
is said to have been a Kshatriya, Professor 
Lassen is of opinion that his father Dirgha- 
Tamas, was one of the earliest brahmani 
missionaries in the southern parts of Bengal, 
among the Anga and Kalinga. 

KAKTUNDI, Hind. Asclopias curassa- 
vica. 

KAKU, Panj. Flacourtia sapida, Uoxh, 

KAKUA, Hind. Gougheia holosteoides. 

KAKUDA, see Inscriptions. 

KAKUI and Kakua tribes, are occupants 
of both sides of the Me-Khong. A tribe of 
wild Kakui, dwell on the Man-lo-ho river, ia, 
lat. 22® 20’ N,, a tributary of, and flowing 
from the west to, the Me-Khong river. They 
have the Lilun and Kak-bal on the east. 
See India. 

KAKULA or Ebil, Ar., also Kakule- 
saghar,PERS. Elettaria cardamomura, Wh,^ 
JdCLt, 

KAKUPALA, Tfl., Zizyphus glabrata, 
Heyne, 

KAKUR,a dark-coloured, spare and sinewy, 
migratory race, in the centre of the penin¬ 


sula of India, who are usually regarded as 
identical with the Pindara that overran the 
south of India. They are found residing in 
most of the villages north of the Tumbudra 
river. They possess small active ponies, on 
which they bring the grass that they cut 
in the jungles, and otherwise act as carriers, 
but they might, at any moment, become active 
marauders. They are also screen or tatti- 
makers, and a few have become agricultural 
or engage in horse dealing. They elect a 
chief, to whom they give the rank of rissal- 
dar. They are all ma homed an s and they 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

KAKUR, the rib-faced or barking deer, 
Cervulus aureus of Ham. Smith, is generally 
distributed over the lower and cultivated tracts 
of the Himalaya, being seldom met with at 
elevations exceeding from 8,000 to 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The prevailing 
colour is a reddish-brown above, white under¬ 
neath, inclining to ash on the inside of the 
legs of males, which have two short canine 
teeth in the upper jaw resembling those of the 
musk-deer, but not so long.— Adams^ Jerdon, 
See Cervus, Deer, Mammalia. 

KAKUSANDA, the third Budha, previous 
to Gotama.— Hardy'"s East Monach,, p, 437. 

KAKWI, Guz., Hind. Molasses. 

KAK-WULIMIRA, Tel. Diospyros 
cordifolia, Roxb, 

KAKYNNAMA, Singh. Cinnamon. 

KAL, Sans. Time, age. See Siva. 

KAL, Hind. Urtica heterophylla, Kira 
kal, Hind., is the Arum curvatum. 

KALA, Ar. Euphorbium. 

KAL A, see Yarna, DJiarmarajah ; Bhai- 
rava. 

KALA, Hind,, Sansc. Black. Kal-a-admi, 
a native of*India, literally a black man. 

Kala-Bhairava, Sans., from kala,time ; and 
bhairava, the terrific. 

Kala-jati, Beng. Eranthemum pulchel- 
lum. 

Kala-jam, Beng. Blackberry or Java plum, 
Eugenia jambolana. 

Kala-jira, Beng. Indian fennel flower, 
Nigella iudica, 

Kala-jhantee, Beng. Eranthemum nervo* 
sum. 

Kala-kaohod, Beng. Colocasia antiquorum. 

Kala-karpar, Beng. Limophila Boxburghii. 

Kala-kasturi, Beng. Musk okto, Abeimos- 
chus mo^chatus. 

Kala-kasunda, Beng. Cassia sophora. 

^ Kala-kalkasuuda, Beng. Cassia purpurea. 

Kala-kunch, Beng. Abrus melanosper- 
mus. 

Kala-kira, Beng. Prickly caper, Capparis 
brevispina. 
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KALA'BACH. 


KkhAt 


Kala-purusha^ Satub,, from kala, black, and the valle^ of the Indus wherO gold-washifli; is 
pbrusha, a man. carried on to a considerable extent. 

Kala-ratri, Sans., from kala, dark,*and stone's Kingdom of Oaubul, p. 86 \ EtisU 
ratri, night. of the JPdnjab^ Fo/. t, p. 43-^45 ; Cleghorti^s 

Kala-sutra, Sans., from kala, time, and JPanjabReport, p. 17 S ; Papers of East India 
Butra, a thread. Caubul and Affghanistan^ 1859, p* 21, SeO 

KALA. In Burmah, is a term applied Khuttiik ; Raien. 
to a native of India, but, more extensively, to KALABANDA, Tel. Aloe Indica.—‘ 
any western foreigner, such as an Arab or a Rogle, also Aloe perfoliata.—Zwh. Aloe 
European. Major Phayre supposes it to vulgaris, D*C, A. Barbadensid ? Bogle, lll,^ 
have been derived from a name given to the 390 ; Rheede, xi ,3. 

aboriginal races of India, which is still trace- KALABANTHA, Tam. Agave Amen¬ 
able in the scattered tribes of Kol, Kuli,&c. &c. cana.— Linn, 

KALA AJA, Beng. Ehretia serrata, KALABATUN, Hind. Gold wire and 
jRoxb, silver wire for making gold and silver thread 

KALA BACHNAK, Duk., Hymenodyc- and tinsel : the silver is called “safaid” Kala- 
tion excelsum, Wall, batun and the gold “ surkh” Kalabatun. 

KALA-BAGH, in Lat. 32‘ 57' and L. 71 KALABHANGRA, Hind. Sonchus 
29'E., in the Panjab, on the right side of the orixerisis. 

Indus, on the western part of the Salt Range. KALABIS or Kalabisa, Hind, of Kaghan, 
The mean height of the town, 790 ft. above buckthorn, Hippophae salicifolia, also H. 
the sea ; Kalabagh peak, above 2,357 ft.; Mari, rhamnoides. 

opposite Kalabagh above 609 ft. ; Mari peak KALADANA, Hind. Pharbitis nil or 
above 1,221 ft. Here the Indus is compressed Ipomoea coerulea. 

by mountains into a deep channel, only three KALADASA, a celebrated poet, his drama 
hundred and fifty yards broad. The moun- relates how a Kshatrya prevailed on a brah- 
taius on each side have an abrupt descent into i man’s daughter to yield to him, under a pro- 
the river, and a road is cut along their base, raise of marriage, and he gave her his ring as A 
for upwards of two miles. The first part of pledge of his troth. He then went to his own 
this pass is actually overhung by the town of city leaving the girl behind. She soon found 
Kalabagh, which is built in a singular man- that she was to become a mother, and she 
ner upon the face of the hill, every street then set out to her husband but lost the ring 
rising above its neighbour. The Hon’ble on the road, and he refused to recognise her 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone, found the rood until it was found. The story of Judah and 
beyond cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs Tamar,Gen. xxxviii.l2 to 26, similarly hinges 
of that mineral, in some places more than one on a ring.— Wh. H. of L, p. 50. 
hundred feet high above the river. The town KALA DHATURA, Benq. Datura fas- 
is famous for its salt which is hard, clear, and tuosa.— Mill,, Roxb. 

almost pure. In the hills south of Kashmir, KALADGHI, IS'^ 12' 9* ; 75* 29' 9", a 
and west of the Jehlum to Attock and Kala- military station in the Dekhan, in the district 
bagh on the Indus, are found Gukker, Goojer, of Belgaum. The Dak bungalow is 1,744 ft. 
Khatir,.Awan, Junjooh and other tribes, all of above the sea, and the level of the Gatpatba 
whom maybe considered to have, from time is 1,653 feet. The rocks of the neighbourhood 
to time, merged into the hindoo stock in Ian- are stratified clay slate, 
guage and feelings. Of these, some, as the KALADI, MalaV. -Colocasia antiquorum, 
Juujooh and especially the Gukker, have a also C. esculenta, Schott. 
local reputation. Gold is obtained from the KALADONG, the river at Akyab. 

sands oTthe Indus and between Attock and KALA DRQOMA, Sans. Tcrminalia 

Kalabagh, about 300 persons are employed in moluccana, Willde, 

washing tlie sand for gold, which occurs in KALAGORU, Tel. Stereospcrinum chc- 
small flattened grains in sand, washed down in lonoides, also Stereospermum suaveolens, 
ff^ter or less abundance by. the rivers of the W, Ic, 

Papjab. A Murree correspondent of the KALA-GARU, Malay. Aloes wood. 
Delhi Gazette, however, said that while sink- KAL’AH, see Mesopotamia, 
ing an experimental shaft in connexion with KALAHANDA, the Sowrah race occupy 
the proposed tunnel, on the banks of tlm the hill ranges of the Northern Cifcats—^toost- 
Indu% A veritable gold mine was discovered, ly those hills near Chicacolc, near KalahaUda 
Under the stratum of slate a deposit of rich and southwards as far as BradacheHum, itnd 
auriferous quartz was found, and Dr. Cleghorn they bury their dead with their weapons, 
mentions 4iiat a little gold-dust is brought KALAI, Tam. Branch of A a’ce. 

across the higher range through Chilas from KALAI, Turk. Tin, 
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KALAM. 


KAI^AMAIX. 


KAI^AJi Hwp. Wbiteping, also slaked 

lime* 

KALAl or Kilai, Hind. Towards the 
Dhauladiir r^mge is the Cedrus deod^ra, 
Himalayan cedar or deodar. 

KALAl GaR, Hind. A tin-man. 

KALAI-KAPATHAR,Hind. Name given 
to a soft gray marble of Karual, used for 
lime burning. 

KALA Jam, Beng. Syzigium jambo- 
lanum.—D’C. 

KALA-JIRA, also Kala Zirah, Hind. 
Nigella sativa : Nigellaindica,— Roxb, 

KALA JOAR, Hind. Andropogon bicolor, 

KALA JUVVI, or Pittamarri, Tel. Ficus 
tomentosa, Boxb, 

KALAKA, Tam. Carissa caraudas, Zinw. 

KALA KANDA, Tel. Candy. 

KALA KANGNI, Hind. Panicum itali- 


of God, and Jesus Christ is the Ruh-AIlah, 
the Spirit of God.— Burton^s Bilgrimg^ge to 
Meccahf Vol, iii, p, 330. See Languages. 

KALAMAII, Arab. The mahomedau 
creed, consisting of five sections, Taib ; 
Shahadat ; Tamhid ; Tauhid and Rad-i-Kufr, 
The Taib is their La-illaha-il-Ullaho-Maho- 
med ur-Rasul Ullah, there is no deity but 
God and Mahomed is the prophet of God, 
The Shahadat is I testify there is no deity 
but God alone, without companion—and I 
testify that Maliomed is his servant and pro¬ 
phet, The Kalamah is not found in the 
Koran. 

The words in Arabic are :— 

a I 


Sans. Agave i 


^ i aK J ^ 1 

aU ) J n Idl U 


- dl ^ J i ^ 1 1J 4 




cum. 

KALA KANTALA, 

Americana, Linn. 

KALA KASTURI, Guz, Hind. Abel- 
moschus moschatus : Musk okro. 

KALA-KAT, Hind. Prunus pad us. 

KALAKKAR, Tam. A low caste, the 
same as the Paleyar, hunters and fowlers. ^ a a m ^ t T i 0 '' T 

KALA-KUCHOO, Beng. Colocasia anti- ^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ i ^ (J ’ 

quorum. 

KALA KOOTKI, a drug in use in India, 
by some supposed to be hellebore, but the 
tei*m is also applied to other drugs. 

KALA KUDU, Hind., Mahr. Wrightia 
tinctoria, R . Brown, 

KALAL or Kalar, a distiller, a vendor of ^ 
spirituous liquor, a palm-wine drawer. ^ 

KALA LOBIA, Hind. Dolidios labJab. ^ 

KALAM, Hind., or Karam, Panj. Nan- 
clea parvifolia ; also a species of Glocliidion 
Papal Kalam is the Viburnum cotlnifoliura. 

KALAM, Tam., Tel. Calotropis gigantea, 

KALAM, Ar., Hind., Per, A pen, Kalm- 
dan, a pen and ink-stand, Kalam-band, reduced 
to writing. 

KALAM. Arabs divide their spoken and 
' even written language into two orders, the J 1 i CX^ \ <U 

“ Kalam Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes ' ^ 

employed in epistolary correspondence, and o v i- ^ aH 

the “ Nahwi,” a grammatical and classical ^ 5^. 3 yJh U ^ J Vi vi ^ 1 J j 

language. Every man of education uses the ^ ^ o 

former> and can use the latter. And the i iAM A, \ ^ UJlasl 1 , O 1 A-J 1 1 

koran is no more a model of Arabic, as it is ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

often assumed to be, tljan “Paradise Lost" is o . a \ ^ i 

of English. Kalam is the Word. Animus, iu ^ ^ 

Latin, is the breath of life breathed into man’s 
nostrils, is the Rauch of the Hebrews, the 

Ruh of Arabia, and among the Greeks and ^ ^ . 4 - 4 «' 

Bomajas, Animus, Anima and Spiritus. In CJ Cjj ^ 1 ^ \ 

their designation of the Tario ^8 prophets, " " ^ ^ ^ / 

mahomedans style Moses, Kalam-alJah, the ^UJ I J ^ Ju? I U 1 i UaA L±b 

wordftfGfld, Abji|hun 4 lMjK»lil’<ai*h, friend - i v W<# 
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KALANDURA. 


iL» X \ ^ 


-^l4■ L * 1 1 


J (* 


L-S' 


^ Ij 1 j j*i* 1 

jy Ij 

S I 

aI] 1 ^ ^ ^ 

KALA.MBAK, Malay., Jav., Jap. Aqui- 
laria agallocha, Roxb. Agallocha wood. 
Eagle wood. 

KALAMBERI, Singh. Calamander root. 
KALAMBI, Sans. Basella alba, Linn, 
KALAMBIR, Malay. Cocos nucifera, L, 
KALAMBUKHU, Singh. Columbo root. 
KALA MECtH, Hind. Andrographis 
paniculata, Chiretta. 

KALA MESARA, or Garugudu, Tel. 
Casearia tomentosa, R. 

KALA MEW A, Hind. Solanum verbas- 
cifoliura. 

KALA MIN, Tam. Polynemus indicus. 
KALA MIRCH, also Gol mirch, Hind. 
Piper nigrum, I Ann. Black pepper. 
KALAM-KARI, Malay. Chintz. 
KALA-MOIIRA, Hind. Acouitum ferox. 
KALAN, Bukm. Cassia occidentails, L, 
KALAN, Tam. Kootay ki chitri, Duk. 
Poota ghonkooloo, Tkl. Surpa-chitrn, Sans. 
Mushroom. Agaricus campestris, Linn. 

KALAN, Hind., Pkrs. Large: hence 
gokhru-kalan. Hind. Xanthium struraarium ; 
khub-kalau, Hind. Sisymbrium iris. 

KALA-NATH, Hind, of Mehra forest, 
Hazara. Cerasus species. 

KALANCHI, Hind, of Panjab,Desraodium 
tiliaefolium. 

KALANCHOE VARIANS, Uaw, ? 
Talara,/^. S. B. ; I Haiza-ka-patta, Panjab. 

Rungru, Sutlej; | 

L, Stewart, M, D, 

KALANDAR, a sect of the Kadiri fakir 


KALUNG. 

KALANEMl, in hindoo theology, a Daitya 
of some celebrity and one of Ravana’s attend* 
ants. 

KALANG, a people who reside among the 
inhabitants of the Teng’ger mountains. The 
Kalang are said to have b^en at one time 
numerous in various parts of Java, leading a 
wandering life, practising religious rites dif¬ 
ferent from those of the great body of the 
people, and avoiding intercourse with them ; 
but most of them are now reduced to subjec¬ 
tion, are become stationary in their residence, 
and have embraced the mahomedan faith. 
Whenever the Kalang move from one place 
to another, they are conveyed in carts, having 
two solid wheels with a revolving axle and 
drawn by two or more pairs of buffaloes, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the party.— 
Raffles' History of Java, Vol,\,p.H29» 

KALUNG or Coolen of India, is the com¬ 
mon European crane, Grus cinerea, now a most 
rare bird in England, but still breeding some- 
M'^hat plentifully in Scandinavia, and a winter 
visitant in large flocks in many parts of India, 
There are four species of cranes in India, all 
principally or solely winter visitants. But 
the word crane, like many other vernacular 
appellations, is often misapplied, and properly 
appertains to an exceedingly well-defined 
group, noted for their loud trumpeting cries. 
Hence the European names Crane, Grus, 
Geranos, &c., including the Hiudoostani desig¬ 
nations Saras, Kakaria, Kulung or KaiTunch, 
and others that might be collated. The 
voiceless ‘Adjutant* is erroneously termed 
“ the Gigantic Crane.’* In Australia the 
Egrets or wliite ‘ Paddy-birds,’ are designated 
‘ Cranes,* while the veritable Crane of the 
i country is known as the ‘ Native Companion.’ 
I The cranes belong to the anciently known 
I hemisphere, or major continent, save one or 
perhaps two species in North America (a still 
I disputed point), and the fine Australian 
species. About fifteen species are known, of 


or darvesh. A kalaudar is defined to be a Sufi,; which one division is very distinct, and founded 
who has no Murshid or religious teacher, but! oii the two beautiful Crowned Cranes of 


works out his salvation by himself. The 
orthodox Sufi sect blame the order, but cannot 
help owning that it has produced some very 
distinguished saints. The kalandar does not, 
however, refuse to take ISIurid, or followers. 
—Rkhard F. Burton's Sindh, p. 401. See 
Faqir. 

KALANDAR ZATAR, Hind. Thymus 
serpyllum. 

KALANDE, Singh. A goldsmith’s weight 
in Ceylon, about 73^ grains equal to 24 of a 
largo rod seed used for its sub-divisions. 
"■^SimmoncTs Diet 

KALA!NDURA, Singh. Cyperus hexas- 
tachyus, RoUL 


North and South Africa respectively. Besides 
their singular bristle-like coronal plumes, 
constituting quite a unique crest, they have 
comparatively a very short beak, and an 
anatomical peculiarity, or rather we should say 
that tlie rest of the Cranes have a more 
important one. This consists in the trachea 
or wind-pipe entering a hollow in the crest or 
ridge of the breast-bone, as in the Trumpeter 
Swans of northern i*egions. The Crowned 
Crane have nothitg of the kind ; but they— 
or at least the northern species,-—have still 
this singularity, that the long tendinous vocal 
muscles of the trachea, which in other birds ’ 
are attached at their nether ends to the corners 
K 40 
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KALA TRUMBA. 


KALA^PATTA, 

of the sternum or breast-bone, are —in one (if ] and it is to prevent the destruction of families 
not both) species of Crowned Crane—con- by following the supreme law of sub-infeuda- 
nected with the first pair of true ribs. The tioii, that the first Jaw of nature and of God 
rest of the Cranes, with one exception only is violated, infanticide not being confined to 
(the Kakarra or Demoiselle), are more or less female victims. Mr. Elphinstoile, in bis re¬ 
bare about the forehead, crown, or even some port on Cuteh, confirms this ; adding that it 
distance down the neck as in the Indian Saras ; accounts for the nnrn])er of single heirs male 
and they mostly have the tertiary plumes of in families.— 'J\uVs Travefs, p. 488. 
the wing lengthened, in one African species KALAP^WTII, nUo Malui Tita, Bkng. 
(G. paradisea) even down to the ground, Chiretta. 

while in theKalung or European Crane those KALA-PRIYA-NATIT. Wlio tiiis deity 
feathers are curled in a remarkable manner, was, is not known to the Pandits of the pre- 
In the three species which inhabit Africa, one sent day. Malanka tak(‘s no notice of tlio 
of which (the Kakarra) is also Asiatic, the name. Jagaddlmra is (jontent to say it is that 
tertiary feathers are more elongat(‘d than in of a divinity worshipped in that country. It 
the rest ; and two of them have been separat- is probably the appellation of a Siva Linga. 
ed from the rest by the strange name Antliro- In the Varaha Ihjiana, Kahi Priya is said to 
poides, the distinction however being uniin- be a form of the sun worshipped to flic south 
portant. A better division among them was of the Yamuna, and Kala-priya Katb, bis lord 
instituted by the Prince of Canino, who or god, implies a Linga, the construction of 
detaches a group Antigone, founded on the which is atti ii)nte(l to the sun. The more 
Indian Saras (Grus antigone of Linmeus) and | usual word in these coin{)onnds is Iswara, as 
a few others, with longer and pink i(;gs, I Someswara, Ramoswara, Viswesvvara, &c. ; 
more extended naked skin about the head, j but Nath is the term more especially employ- 
aud less developed tei'tiaries ; but tlii.s division ed by a particular sect, that of the yogi or 
is also much less marked than that of the I Pasupaia, the oldest sect probably now ex- 
Crowned Cranes, though likely to be generally isting amongst tlui hindoos, and with whoso 
adopted. It would seem that they are much tenets and practices, Bhava hliuii appears to 
less gregarious than the others. As a whole, have been thoroughly acquainted.— Jlind, 
the Gruidae or Cranes are widely distinct from TA., Vol. ii, p. 10. 
any other group of birds, and link off into no KALA-OJA, J^^hretia serrata. 
other— Indian Field. KALARI, Mafjk. One-eighth of a.paw or 

KALANI GANG A and Kala Ganga, quarter, the paw being a quarter, 
rivers on the western coast. KAi^ASA, Malay. Carpets. ^ 

KALA-NIMAK, Hind, An artific/ial black KALASA, see Lat. 
salt, made by pounding together five seers of KALA SANKAIjITA, see Yojana. 

saji khar, two seers of dried aiiola fruit, and KALASOKA, king of Magadlia, reigned 

one maiind of common salt, adding water, and from a. c. 428 to v, c. 400. See Rhattiya. 
boiling for some time : is considered to pro- KALA-SARSON, Brassica juncea, Bras- 
mote digestion : is much eaten : used in many sica eruca. 
mesalih.— Geii. Med. Top., p. 144. See KALAvSJE. See Simiadaj. 

Bit laban. KALAT, name of a town and province. 

KALANKARI, Hind. Chintz. ’ The town with its 800 houses is in a narrow 

KALANTAN, a district with 65,000 souls, valley having on the east the hills of Kaeli 
separated from Tringanu by the Batut river Gaudava. Tiie po})ulatioii of Kalat consists 
and by the Banara river from Patani. of many Deliwar, Brahuis, hindooand slaves, 

KALAPA, Jav., Malay. Cocos iiucifera. and the entire suburb is occupied by Aflghans. 
Cocoa-nut palm. See Kelat, Kabul, p. 43d. 

KALAPASIKA and Dandapasika, in KALA TIL, Hind. Guizotia oleifera.— 
ancient hindoo times, officers of justice, the D’C. Giugelly seed. See OiL 
bearers of the noose of death and of punish- KALAT NOTHEE, a plentiful tree in 
ment.— Hind,Theat, Vol.\\,p\67, the Akyah and Ramree districts. Grows to 

KALA-PATTA, Hind. The Jhareja a large size. Wood used in house-building, 
princes, in making patta or grants, appear — Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

never to have had an idea of claiming any KALATOA ISLAND, is of considerable 
reversionary interest: there are no distinc- size, in lat. 7“ 12' S , long. 120“ 43' E. It ia 
tions, as in Mewar, of “ Kala patta” or “ Chor- mountainous. 

utar” estates, that is, those for life, or re- KALA TOPE, a great forest near the 
Burnable at* pleasure, of which there was in sanatarium of Dalhousie, in the Baree Doab. 
Mewar a large class. A great moral crime KALA THUMB A, Hind. Fagopyrum 
is the sole correc;tive of this political error ; esculentum. Buckwheat, 
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KALGHAN. 


KALI. 


KALATT, Hind. Dolicbos uniflorus. 

KALA TULSI, Hind, Ocimum sanctum, 
Ocimuin basilicum. 

KA-LAU, Buior. Cbssia occulentalis.— 
Linn., W. ^ A. 

KALAUNJI, Hind. Nigella saliva. 

KALAVA, Tel. Nyraphoea 5/?., Linn. 

KALAVIDOKA, Tel. A plant called 
Amla pushpika, which is a term applied to 
a(;id plants as Ernblica, Tamarind, Oxalis. 

KALA WEVA, around tank of Ceylon, of 
great dimension. 

KALAYLM, Tam. Condle, Mulayaln, a 
tree of Cauam, from ten to fifteen feet in 
length, and twelve to eighteen inches in dia¬ 
meter ; its branches at the top are very thick ; 
the wood is of a reddish cast, and rnncdi like 
pencil cedar ; it grows on the banks of rivers, 
but is not of much value for any purpose. 
The tree produces a fruit.— Edye, Mai. and 
Ca7i, 

KALA-ZlUA, or Kala-jira, Hind. Carum 
gracile, also Serratula aiithelniintica, also 
Nigella indica. 

KALBA, Tib. Destiny. 

KALB AN, Hind. Machilus odoratissimus. 

KALBIR, Hind. Datisca cannabina. 

KALBURGA, see Gulburgah, Chalukya. 

KALCHAN, Hind. Salix alba. 

KAL-DAN, see Kalkas, Kurdistan. 

KALDEl, Malay. Ass. 

KALDERA BUSH, Eng. randanusodo- 
ratissimns. 

KA-LEIN-DZA, Burm, Cmsalpiuia bon- 
ducella, Fie min y. 

KALENDREA, a river in Maldah. 

KALENGI-KANvSJ AVA, Cannabis sa¬ 
liva. 

KALES AR, Hind. The finest submontane 
forest tract in the eastern Pan jab Himalaya, 
is the lemnant of a once far more extensive 
tract of sal at Kidesar, in the Ambalah dis¬ 
trict 'Ehe forest is on the extreme north-east 
corner of the district, in ji fork of the Siwalik 
hills, on the right bank of the Jumna, opposite 
the Kliara liead of tlie eastern Jumna Canal, 
and about three miles above the liead of the 
western Jumna Canal at Haturkhund. 

KA-LE-THEE^, Burm. Coi.x lacrima, L. 

KALETTA VITLA, Maleal. Baileria 
prionitis.— Linn. 

KALE, Hind. See Vasrna. 

KALGAM, the Great Wall of China. See 
Kalka. 

KALGAN, Rus. Galangal. 

KALGHA or Kalgi, Hind. A crest, a 
plume, a crest of feathers ; khod, crest for a 
helmet. Kalgi are plumes made of the black 
feather of a kind of heron called onkar, 
peculiar tolCashmir. 

KALGHAN, a pass leading into China, 


through which the Mongol races have in¬ 
variably invaded China. 

KALGHARI BECHNE-WALA,see Jogi. 

KALHAM, Hind, of Panjab, Nauclea par- 
vifoliu, Moxb. 

KALHIYA, see Semitic races. 

KALHARAMU, Singh. Nymphoea edu- 
lis, D C. 

K ALHORA, a dynasty of Sindh, whose rule 
first began about A. D. 1740, the aristocracy 
of Sindh, as in most oriental lands, was purely 
one of rank conferred by office, and in Sindh 
consisted either of Sindhi or of Jat.— Burt 07 i’s 
Sindh, p. 235. See Kail ora. 

KALI, the name of the maritime plant 
from the ashes of wliieh soda is obtained by 
lixiviation ; and from the name of this plant, 
with tlie Arabic article al, is derived that of a 
class of substances possessing peculiar pro¬ 
perties, which arc called alkalies. Kali was 
also formerly employed to designate the alkali 
potasl).— Eng, Cyc. 

KALI, one name is Silarnbu a mountain, 
also Parvati, tlie mountain nymph wlio capti¬ 
vated Siva from a course of ascetic austerities. 

KALI, Arab. Barilla, the common Kali 
salsola, TA.777X., grows in groat plenty along the 
Arabic Gulpb, and in the isles.— Niehnh7'''$ 
Travels, Vo I, ii, p. 346. 

KALI or Kavili inulian, Tam, Stapelia 
virgata. 

KALI, a goddess of the hindoos,wdiom their 
mythology recognizes as a form of Parvati, 
called also Maha-Kali, Durga, Bhawani, and 
Devi. Kali is the consoi'tof Siva, in his des¬ 
troying character of Time. As such, she is 
painted of a black or dark-blue complexion. In 
Calcutta,her images arc usually seen of the last- 
mentioned colour. In plates, she is shown 
(as the personification of EJcrnity) trampling 
on the body of Siva (Time). In one hand she 
holds the exterminating sword, in another a 
Iiumaii head ; a third points downward, 
indicating, according to some, the destruction 
wiiicli surrounds her, and the other is raised 
upwards, in allusion to the figure of regenera¬ 
tion of nature by a new creation. Mr. Ward, 
however, is of opinion, which he has ex¬ 
pressed respecting others of the deities, but 
which appears to be much at variance with 
the character of Kali, who is here annihilating 
Time itself, viz., that of the two last-men¬ 
tioned hands, one is bestowing a blessing, the 
other forbidding fear. Whatever her gestures 
may import, the image of this goddess is truly 
horrid, as are the devotional rites perfoimed 
in honor of her. Her wild, dishevelled, 
hair reaching to her feet, her necklace of 
human heads, the wildness of her countenance, 
the tongue protruded from her distorted 
mouth, her cincture of blood-stained hands, 
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aud her position on the body of Siva, altogether [ as their fathers did in the Veclic times, which ^ 
convey in blended colours so powerful a is a practice also to this day in the foul and 
personification of the dark character which secret rites of the Tantra, too abominable for 
she is pretended to pourtray, that whatever Christian ears. A festival held in honour of ^ 
may be thought of their tastes, we cannot Kali is called also Kali^puja, as the Dasra in » 
deny to the hindoos full credit for the pos- honour of the same deity, under the name of 
session of most extraordinary and fertile Durga, is called also Durga-puja and Dur- 
powers of imagination. A model of this god- gotsava. Of the many names of this goddess, 
dess has the body of a dark-blue, the insides those of Parvati, Bliavaui, Durga, Kali, and 
of the hands are red, as is also the circlet of Devi, or the goddess, are the most com- ^ 
hands round the waist. The heads which moii and are used almost iudiscripiinately in 
form the necklace have a ghastly appear- the writings and couversations of the hin- 
arice. Her tongue is protruded from her doos. Although in the present age, human 
mouth, the sides of which are marked with sacrifices are no longer openly made, by 
blood. Her head-dress aud other ornaments the moi-e settled people, there can be no 
are splendidly adorned with gems of various doubt of the existence of the practice for- 
kinds. The body of Siva is white. Kali is merly, and many of the uncivilized Khond 
also called the goddess of cemeteries, under still follow the rite, it would appear they 
which form she is described dancing with the were chiefly offered to Bliavani, in her char- 
infant Siva in her arms, surrounded by ghosts acter of Kali, and no redigious rite can bo 
aud goblins (likewise dancing) in a cemetery more minutely ordered aud detailed than 
amongst the dead. A paragraph appeared this is in the Kalika Parana, the sanguin- , 
sometime ago in a Calcutta paper, which stat- ary chapter of which has been translated 
ed, that her images, under this form, were by Mr, Blaquiero and given in the fifth 
now worshipped by the hindoos as a propi- volume of the Asiatic Researches^ Art. 
tiation against the destructive ravages of the xxiii, and tlie ceremonies, the implements, 
cholera. To this ferocious goddess sanguin- prayers, &c., used on tliese horrid occasions, 
ary sacrifices are made. The Kalika Purana are minutely describtjd and recited. In 
which details, in due order and with much tliis article, premising that Siva is supposed 
precision, the different descriptions of animals to address his vsons, the Bhainiva, initiating 
that are to be sa<u'ificed and the length of them in these terrible mysteries, occurs the 
time by which this insatiate goddess will be passage, “ The flesh of the antelope and 
gratified and kept in good humour by each, tlie rhinoceros give my beloved (/. e. the 
ordains that one man (or a lion) will please her goddess Kali,)” delight for .^00 j’ears. By a 
for a thousand years, but that by the immol- human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid 
ation of three men She will graciously con- down, Devi is pleased one thousand years, 
descend to be pleased one hundred thousand and by a sacrifice of three m(‘n, one hundred 
years. The sacrificer must repeat the name thousand years. By human flesh, Camachya, 

Kali and pay her.the compliment of saying, Chandica, aud Bhainiva who assume my 
“ Hrang, bring, Kali, Kali ! 0 horrid-toothed shape, are pleased one thousand years. An 
goddess ! eat, cut, destroy all the malignant, oblation of blood wliich has been rendered 
cut with this axe ; bind, bind, seize, seize, pure by holy tests, is equal to arnbiosia : the 
drink blood, spring, secure, secure, salutation head and flesh also afford much delight to 
to Kali !” Immense suras of money are annually the goddess Chandica. Blood drawn from 

spent in the worship of this terrific deity, the offerer’s own body is looked upon as. a__ 

There is a celebrated temple dedicated to her proper oblation to the goddess Chandica. Let 
at Kali-ghat in the vicinity of Calcutta, or the sacrificer repeat the word Kali twice, then 
the city of Kali, and impure sacM-ifices are the words Devi-Bajresvvari, then Lawha Dan- 
offered to it ; and on the occasion of the dayai, Namah ! whiidi words may be rendered^ 
festivals of Kali, her temples are literally —Hail, Kali ! Kali ! hail, Devi ! goddess ! of 
swimming with blood. An adequate delinea- thunder ; hail, irou-sceptred goddess ! Let 
tion of the scene, and of the horribly disgust- him then take the axe in his hand and again 
ing appearance of the executioners and other make the same by the Calratriya text.” t)if- 
attendants of the place is scarcely possible, ferent mantra are used, in reference to the 
but would indeed afford information to the description of the victim to be immolated ; 
Christian reader. So late as 1859, the July females are not to be immolated, except on 
No. of the Calcutta Review 423) re- very particular occasions: the human female 
marks that “ in Bengal, in the worship never. Although as is evident, human saerL 
of the bloody Kali, all castes mingle fices were formerly legal, they are nevertheless 
together and, after a libation of ardent spirits most pointedly prohibited in very an^nt 
to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat fiesh, books ; such prohibition is, indeed, a foy- 
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thet proof of the existence of the practice, in the Mahratta countries pronounced Parbat, 
In the Brahma-Purana every Neramedha, or Parvat, is used as a name for hills, one is 
or man-sacrifice, is expressly forbidden ; near Poona,commonly called Parbati,on which 
and in the fifth book of the Bhagavat, sir is a temple of the goddess. Tn the o^er name 
William Jones has pointed out the follow- of Durga we trace the origin of the names of 
ing emphatfCal words. Whatever men in hills forts in Mysore, and other countries of 
this world sacrifice human victims, and the Dekkan ; such as Chitteldroog, Rai 
whatever women eat the flesh of male cattle, Droog, Doori Droog, &c. In the Tamil dia- 
those men and those women shall the animals lects this termination is changed into Dur- 
here slain torment in the mansions of Yama ; gam. The bright half of the month Aswini, 
and, like slaughtering giants, having cleaved the first of the hindoo lunar year, seems 
their limbs with axes, shall quaff their blood, peculiarly devoted to Durga. The first nine 
jRe^., F'o/. iii, JO. 206,) Sir W. Jones has nights called Navaratrieara are, with ap- 
addressed hymns to Durga and Bavani, two propriate names, allotted to her decoration ; 
names of Prakriti, or created nature (As. the fifth is for the preparation of her dress, 

and Works, Vol, xiii). Iswara or Isa, and on the sixth she is awakened ; on the 
Isani or Isi, are, he says, unquestionably flic seventh she is invited to a bower formed 
Osiris and Isis of Egypt. Iswara, Siva or of the leaves of nine plants, of which the 
Hara (for these are his names among nearly Bilwa is the chief. The seventh, eighth, and 
a thousand more), united with Isi, represent ninth are the great days ; on the last of which 
the secondary causes, whatever they may be, the victims immolated to her honour must be 
of natural phenomena, and principally those slain, as particularly directed in the Kalika 
of temporary destruction and regeneration. Purana. The sacrificed beasts must be killed 
But the Indian Isis, in her many characters, by one blow, with a broad sword or sharp 
appeal's in those of Parvati, Kali, Durga and ' axe. The next day the goddess is reverently 
Bhavaui, which bear a strong resemblance to i dismissed and her image is cast into the river, 
the Juno of Homer, to Hecate, to the arm- ! which finishes the festival called Durgotsava 
ed Pallas, and to the Lucrctian Venus. The and Dasera. On the fifteenth day, at the full 
name Parvati took its rise from a mild poeti- moon, her devotees pass the night in sports 
cal fiction. Himalaya, or the mansion of and merriment, and games of various sorts ; 
snow, is the name of the vast chain of moun- it is unlucky to sleep, for, on this night, the 
tains that limit India to the north, and eni- | fiend Nienrnbhu led his army against Durga, 
braces it with its eastern and, western arms, and Lakshmi descended, promising wealth to 
both extending to the ocean : one named those who were awake. On this night 
Chnndrasechara, or a Moon’s Rock ; and the Kuvera and India are also worshipped. The 
other which reaches westward to the mouths festival of Durgotsava, and that of Bilwa or 
of the Indus, was called by the ancients Bilva, the Crata^va marmel<5s of Linnaeus. 
Montes Parvati. The mountain lliraa- The ITuli, vSir VV. Jones decided to relate to 
laya, being personified, is represented as the autumnal and vernal equinoxes ; and the 
a powerful monarch, whose wife was sleep and rise of Vishnu to the solstices, 

Mona ; their daughter is named Parvati, Res., V^ol.iu, n7't.xu,p. 2o8,) but Mr. Cole- 
or mouiitain-born, and Durga, or of difii(!ult brook, (ibid., Vol. viii, p. 87) thinks, that the 
access. She is said to have been married to Huli had not, in its origin, any connexion with 
Siva in a pre-existing state, when she was the vernal equinox, or with the close of the 
earned Sati ; but we are informed by this year but with the close of winter, and thb 
illustrious author, in another place, (As. Res., beginning of Vasanta or the Indian spring, 
vi, jt?. 144), that she bore no children till This goddess is supposed to have inspired 
she became regenerate in the person of Par- Sivajee to murder Afzul Khan, the general 
vati. Sir W. Jones (As. Res., Vol. iii, p. 14) of the emperor of Delhi. At a conference, 
Bays, that ‘‘ the learned works of Seldeii and Sivaji struck Afzul Khan with a wag-nak and 
Jablonski, on the gods of Syria and Egypt, finally despatched liim with the beautiful 
would derive more illustration from the little Genoese blade called Bowani which he always 
Sanskrit book entitled Chandi than iVom all wore. That sword, down to the time of the 
the fragments of oriental mythology that are British supremacy, had a little temple for 
dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, itself, in the palace of Sivaji’s descendants, 
Rottian, and Hebrew literature.’’ Ifpublislicd and it was annually worshipped by them and 
with notes in the style of the Gita or Hito- their household, not as a mere act of venera- 
padesa, it would greatly extend our in forma- tiou for their ancestors’ ti'usty sword, but 
tion on the copious subject it embraces. Par- because it was the chosen instrument of a 
vati, as mentioned, means mountain-born, great sacrifice, and the attendant who watched 
Durga, of diflScult access. The former word i it used to say that no doubt some of the 
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Spirit of Bhawani must still remam in. Many 
towns and rivers are named after Bawani. 
Kali Koil, or temples of Kali are scattered 
over the Carnatic, and by tradition a human 
sacrifice was made at the foundation of each 
of them, for this female energy of Siva is 
worshipped by bloody sacrifices. In the most 
terrific form of Kali her colour is black ; face 
hori-ible ; the teeth are fangs ; she is repre¬ 
sented as delighting in blood, and, when 
drunk therewith, dancing for joy. To tliis 
terrific form, human sacrifices which were 
once publicly and extensively oflered are still 
said to be secretly though rarely made. This 
worship passed Irom Piicenicia or Egypt into 
Greece and reached India either from Egypt 
or Assyria. It is only practised by a class of 
Saiva. I. Samuel xxiv, 12, says, ‘ the Lord 
judge between me and thee,’ and Avheii one 
hindoo is complaining to another of an act 
of injustice, he frequently says, ‘ God will 
judge between us or, ‘the gods will judge 
between us or, Mother Kali will judge. 
Kali was unknown in the Yedic periods of 
hindoo life.— Taylor \ Cole. Myth. ILimL^ 
p 94. See Lakshmi, Osiris, Chiuna Mustuka, 
Durga Daruka, Hindoo, Kerari, Maha Devi, 
Parvati, Siva, Kasyapa, Ciiamuuda, Devi, 
Kali. 

KALI, Sans. Black ; from kala, time. 

KAiil, a river which separates Kumaon 
from Nepal! 1. 

KALI, see Gipsies, Zingarri. 

KALI, see Mugar. 

KALIAN, a city of great commercial and 
political importance, at a very cai ly {)criod. 
It is frequently noticed by Arrian, in the 
Periplus, from whose work wc may infer that 
it was a fief of Baleokouras, or the Balhara 
sovereigns of Bahihhi, in the second century, 
and its extent is attested by the ruins de¬ 
scribed by Orme, in liis “ Fragments.”— Tod's 
Travels, p. 168. See Inscriptions. 

KALIANA KATllRl-KAl, Tam. Brin- 
jal. Egg-plant. Solaiium melongena.— Linn. 

KALIANA MUUUKAT, Tam. Ery- 
thrina Indica. Law, Roxh., IV S^' A. 

KALIANA POOSNIKAI ? Cucurbita 
hispida. 

KALIANI, a fortress in the Dekhan, west 
of Beder on the borders of the Kanarese, 
Tiling and Mahratta nations. The Chalukya 
dynasty of Kaliani disputed the sovereignty 
ot the Dekhan with the Chola dynasty who 
held the Ceded districts and came in contact 
there with the Chalukya dynasty of Kaliani, 
The Chalukya rulers of Kaliani were over¬ 
thrown by the establishment of the Lingayat 
or Jangama religion. The Kalinga Chalukya 
capital, was at Rajahmundry, and they ruled 
throughout the Northern Circars. Sassanam, 
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or grants on copper plates and also, sculptured 
monuments exist showing several alternations 
of superiority between them and the Gajapati 
rulers of Orissa. 

KALI BAS, see Kyan. 
kali BASUTI, Hind. Clerodendron 
infortunatuni. 

KALICHA, UuiA. Diospyros, Species, 
KALICHl KAI, Malkal. Bonduc nuts, 
KALICHI MAKAM, Tam. Guilandiua 
bomlucella, JAnn. 

KALI-CHITRA SWARL Chitpore, in 
Bengal, on the Hooghly, is so called from the 
Kali-chitraswari in that village, one of those 
old images to whom many a human sacrifice 
has been offered under the regime of the 
brahmins. It is said of her, that a party 
of hoat-men was rowing up the river to the 
sound of a melodious strain. Heightened by 
the stillness of the night, the plaintive carol 
came in a rich harmony to the ears of the 
goddess. She then sat facing the cast, but, 
turning to hear the song of the hoat-men as 
they passed \)y her ghat, she had her face 
ever since turned towards the river.— Tr, of 
ILind., VoL u ps 2. 

KALID, see Jews. 

KALI-DA8A, a poet and dramatic author, 
who probably lived a little before the Chris¬ 
tian era. His best dramas are Sakontala or 
the Lost Ring, Vikramorvasi, and Megh-duta. 
The long poetical descriptions of Kalidasa’s 
dramatic works have led to the supposition 
that these plays were written for reading 
rather than representation : hut such was not 
the case, as the MSS. which have come down 
to us contain full directions as to the proceed¬ 
ings on the stage. Wit is scarcely cared for 
by tlje liindoo, whose great delight is to 
poiirtray the delicate loves of innocent and 
bashfulyoutlis. In tliis art, none has excelled 
Kalidasa, who seems to have lived in the time 
of Vikramaditya the Great, B. c. 56. No poet 
is so celebrated and highly esteemed in India, 
to none have so many poems, epic, lyric and, 
dramatic been ascribed. His play, Sakontala, 
is considered the gem of Oriental literature 
and received the lapturous applause of 
Goqthe. Professor Wilson’s list of the hindoo 
theatre, contains the names of only sixty 
pieces. Of these not more than six belong to 
the classical ago, and two of these are tbo 
works of the famous Kalidasa. The most 
interesting, though It has not the beauties of 
the Sakontala, is the Mrichcbhakati or Toy 
Cart, and it is the only play from any part of 
India which has been acted on a European 
stage.— Taylor, 

KALIF, see Calif ; Khalifab. 
KALIGHAT, the town of Calcutta. See 
Siva. 
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KALIGHUTRU, also Kaligoru, also 
Kaligottu, Tkl. Bigoonia chelonoides, Linn.^ 
applied also to B. suaveolons in the valley of 
the Godavari. 

KALI-GANG A, a river of the Himalaya. 
See Kedaruath. 

KALIJ, a pheasant of the Himalaya, the 
Euplocomus albocristatus. 

KALI JARRI, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

KALI JIRI, IIiND.Vernonia anthelmintica. 

KALIK, the soot which collects under 
pots. 

KALIKA riJRANA, see Kali, Taiitra. 

KALI KA8TURT, Duk. Abelmoschus 
moschatus. 

KALI KATKI, Hind. Helleborus niger. 

KALIKI, SuNDA , Mad. Palma christi ; 
Ricinus communis. 

KALI KIKAR, Duk. Acacia arabica ? 

KALIK-KA-TAWA, an iron plate on 
which wheaten cakes are toasted, or the kalik 
collected. 

KALI KULTI, Hind. Pliaseolus radiatns. 

KALI-KUTKT, Hind. Picrorhiza kurrooa, 
in most books on Indian medicine, kali kutki, 
is termed Helleborus niger, but it is, in re¬ 
ality, exactly similar to “ kaur,” the produce 
of the Picrorhiza, wliilo the asarun,’* which, 
even in the native name, attests its resemb¬ 
lance to the Asarurn Enropenm, is probably a 
apecies of valerian —FowclTs Hand-book^ 
Vol. i, p.318. 

KALI MATTI, Hind , black earth. 

KALI MORT, Hind. Desmodiurn tilice- 
folium. 

KALIMUNG, IIiND., Beng. Phascolus 
mungo, Linn, 

KALI MCJSLI, Hind. See Moosli. 

KALI NADDI, a river running near 
Khasgunj in the Allyghur district, the bound¬ 
ary between Delhi and Canouj was tlie Kali- 
nadi, or ** black stream,” the Calindi of the 
Greek geographers. Delhi claimed supremacy 
over all Ihe countries westward to the Indus. | 
— To(Ls Bajasthan, Vol. ii, p, 9. 

KALI NADDI, a river of the plain of 
Dharwar, lat. 15® 33', long. 74® 47'. It runs 
south, 61 m. ; west 30 rn, into Indian Ocean. 
Length, 91 m. Navigated by the largest jmti- 
mar boats for 20 m. from Mullapoor to 
Shedashegur, rendered easy by uniformity of 
channel. The words mean black stream, 
spelled variously, “Cali,” “Kali.” There 
ore many “ black rivers” in India. 

KALI NAGA, see Calya. 

KALINDI RIVER, seeHindoo,Kiili-naddi. 

KALINDRA, Hind. Acer cultratuin. ^ 

KLA-LING, Burm. A tree which grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, generally wild, j 
The fruit iB the size of a chUd*a marble, used 
more as medicine than food. 


KALINGA, a name applied in the Parana, 
to the sea-coast at the summit of the Bay 
of Beugal. Its meaning is, a country abound¬ 
ing with creeks. The ancient kingdoms 
of the Carnatic were the Pandya, Chola, and 
Kulinga, and b. c. 75, an expedition left the 
eastern side of the peninsula, from ancient 
Kalinga, and formed a colony in Java. The 
Kalinga kingdom was on the eastern coast 
of the peninsula of India, at its upper end. 
The dynasty ruled at Rajahmundry and in 
the Northern Circars. The town of Kalinga- 
patarn alone remains to indicate the rule of 
that dynasty, but the term Kliug or Kalen 
used in Burmah, to designate the people of 
the west of Bnrmali and the hindoo religion of 
the Javanese, seem to have come from them. 

The Gnja-Pati, was a sovereign race that 
ruled in Orissa, but little is known of them. 
Tlie name means “ lord of the elephant.” In 
the Northern Cirears, Chieacole and Rajah¬ 
mundry were the capitals of the Andhra 
sovereigns, who ruled anterior to the Christian 
era. A more exact knowledge of these and 
ot' the early buddbist priiie(?s of Vegi or Vengi 
Desam, \v 1 iq reigned at Dara Nagara on the 
Kistna, near Amaravali and at Vengipuram, 
the exact site of whiidi is not yet known, is 
an imporlant desiibnatum, and only likely to 
be obtained from an investigation of their 
monumental and architectural remains. 

The Kalinga Cluilukya power ruled at 
I Rajahmundry, and throughout the Northern 
j Cirears. Extant sassanarns and sculptured 
remains exliibit several alternations of superi¬ 
ority between tliem and the Gajapati of 
Orissa. 

The Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty ruled at 
Wa»angnl. Though near the frontier, and 
now in l iie Nizam’s territory, it was once the 
capital ol' great part of the N. Cin^ars. 

OftlieReddi rulers of Condavir little* is 
known. 

Idle succession of the buddbist rulers by 
the Chalukya of Rajahmundry, the subse¬ 
quent sway of the Ganapati; Verna Reddi 
and Rayel of Bijauagar, together with their 
contests and the various relations between 
them, are little known and may yet be amply 
elucidated by existing remains. See Inscrip¬ 
tions. Kakshivata, Chalukya, India, See 
Kalinga, Krishna, /a . 546 . 

KALINGA or Cwa chettu, Tel. Dil- 
leuia speciosa, Thunh, 

KALINGAMU, Tel. Wrightia antidy- 
senterica, R. Br, 

KALINGAPATAM, a sea-port town in 
the district of Gaujam, in long. 8® 15' E., and 
lat. 18’ 14' N. 

1 KALINGA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

1 KALINGA RASIITRA GADDA or 
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Dampa rashtrakam, Tel. Globba, sp. Per¬ 
haps G. bulbifeva, B. i, 78, which is common 
in the hills of the Circars, 

KALINGU, Maleal., Tam. Any tuber¬ 
ous root. 

KALINGULA, Tam. A sluice, a weir, or 
waterway, constructed in the bunds or dams of* 
tanks to permit the escape of surplus water 
and thus guard against the accumulating 
waters overflowing the softer parts of the dam. 
Chadr is the Hindi name for thus. 

KALIN JAR, a fort in Buudelkund,‘see 
Inscriptions, 

KALINJI, Hind. Nigella seed. 

KALI-PUJA, see Kali. 

KALI RAI, Guz., Hind. Mustard seed. 

KALI RATRI, see Maha Uevi. 

KALI RING, Panj. Quercus dilatata, 

LindL 

KALI SALSOLA, Herba salsola kali 
(Sueda, spec)^ grows plentifully at Lahore, 
where it is officinal.— Dr, Honigbergci^ p. 
294. 

KALI SARSON, Hind. Sinapis dicho- 
toma. 

KALISH in his commentary on Leviticus 
xxiii, has treated fully on human sacrifices 
Though there is no apparent connection 
between serpent-worship and human sacrifices, 
these have usually co-existed, 

KALI SHAMBALI, Duk. Geudarussa 
vulgaris. 

KALI SIND comes from Rangri, and its 
petty branch, the Sodwia from Raglioo-ghur. 
There are four rivers called Sind in India, 
first the Sind or Indus ; the Little Sind ; the 
Kali Sind, or “ black river and the Sind 
rising at Latoti, on the plateau west and 
above Seronge. 

KALI SIRIN, ^ Pan,!. Albizzia lebbek, 
Benth. 

KALISJAM, Hind., or Wodier raarain, 
Tam. Odina wodier. 

KALI-SIWAL, Hind. Amarantus anar- 
dana. 

KALI SURDH, a river of Gwalior. 

KALITHI NAR, Tam. ? A fibre from a 
species of Ficus. 

KALI TORI, Hind. Lntfa aciitangula. 

KALI TULSI, Hind. Ocimnm basilicum. 

KALIUM, also Kali metall, Ger. Potas¬ 
sium. 

KALIUN, Hind. Charaaerops ritchiana. 

KALIUN, Hind., of Salt Range, &c. See 
Kilu. 

KALIVE CHETTUjTel. Carissa diffusa, 

R. i, 689, W, Ic., 427. 

KALI VEEM, Duk. Stizolobium altissi- 
mum. 

KAIJYA, Sans. A serpent; from kala, 
to move. 


KALI YOGA, the iron or fourth age of 
the hiudoos, begins, according to some, 3101 
years before Christ. It is estimated by Bun¬ 
sen, to have commenced b. c. 986 or 866, by 
others is supposed to have begun on Friday, 
18th February, 3102 b. c,, and is to last alto^ 
gether 432000 years, when all existing forms 
having become delineated are to be dissolved ; 
of 432000 years, 3101 had expired on the 
14th March a. d. 1. The Kali yoga of the 
Iiindoos is the present age of the world. The 
actual period of the world’s existence, accord¬ 
ing to the astronomical calculation of the 
hindoos, commenced 3102 years before Christ, 
on the 20th February, at 27 min., 30 seconds 
past two o’clock. Kali yuga year, according 
to Wilson and Lassen, commenced b. c. 3102. 
“ The Kali Yug, or Iron Age, has now, lasted 
for five thousand years. The Parana and 
other Shastra, have stated that during that 
age there will arise many new persuasions and 
religious systems, which must all be regarded 
as spurious heresies. The sect of the Wula- 
bliacharya is only four hundred years old. It 
has thus originated within the Kali age, in 
the same way that the followers of Dadu and 
of Sadhu, the Ram-snehi, the Ram Nandi, 
the Sehejanandi, and other sects have all 
arisen within the Kali age, and must all, in 
accordance with the declarations of the hiudoo 
Shastra, be declared lieterodox.”— Wilson ; 
Bunsen, Vol. iii, pp. 511 and 547 ; Warren* 
KALIYA DAMANA,Sans. From kaliya, 
the name of a snake ; and damana, subductiou, 

KALIZAR, Duk., also kavvatuuti. Hind., 
Clitorea ternatea. 

KALIZAR-KI-JAR, Hind., the root of 
Clitoria ternatea. 

KALI ZEWAR, Hind. Bupleurum mar¬ 
ginatum, 

KALI ZIRI, Duk., Guz. Nigella indica. 
FIeabane,alsoVernonia antheImintica,or Serra- 
tula anthelmintica, also Aplotaxis candicans. 

KALJANGA, Hind. Aquila naevia, Gmel. 

KALA, Gek. Lime. 

KALKALIN, Hind. Rubus biflorus. 

KALKAS, Arab. Colocasia antiqm>i um, 
Schott, 

KALKA. The country of the Kalka is 
ancient Mongolia, Mr. T. W. Atkinson’s 
wanderings led him to the Gobi, whose vast- 
steppes, sandy deserts and high mountain 
chains give a peculiar character to this region. 
In a few situatious he observed the bare poles 
of the conical yourt of the Kalka—indicat¬ 
ing their hunting stations. The small and 
picturesque lake of Ikeougoun lies in the 
mountains to the north of Sanghindalai, and is 
held in great veneration by the Kalka. They 
erect a small wooden temple on the shore and 
by offering up milk, butter and the fat of the 
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animals, which they burn on the little altars. 
The large rock in the lake is with them a 
sacred stone, on which some rude figures are 
traced. The yourt of these people are con¬ 
structed like those of the Kirghis, and covered 
with felt; - but the internal arrangements 
differ. Opposite the doorway, a small low 
table is placed, on which stand copper idols and 
several small metal vases. The Mougol are 
divided into several aimak or tribes. The 
largest that of Kalka, is divided between four 
khans, who bear the following titles :— 

{a) Tushtu khan, living on the banks of 
the Upper Selenga. 

{b) Tsetsen khan, living to the east of 
Kiakhta, near the river Keroulau. 

(c) Jassaktu khan, residing on the south¬ 
ern foot of the Altiii mountains, on the banks 
of the Jabakan. 

(c?) Sain Noin, living in the Steppe of 
Gobi to the south of Ourga. 

The Mongol, like tlie Bashkir, the Kal- 
rauk and Kirghis, drink mare’s milk, and 
some even camel’s milk. Bergman observes, 
that the excessive use of mare’s milk causes 
pain in the eyes. The country about lake 
Koko Nor is inhabited by the Elutli, Torgat, 
Kalka and Khoit. This country is to the 
west of the Chinese province of Kau-sou ; on 
the west it is bounded by Tibet ; on the 
south, by the Chinese province of Szu-tcho- 
uan ; on the north by Sou-tcheou and Ngan-si, 
and is about 2,000 li in extent, From the 
principal encampment to Peking, is 5,700 li. 
The Mongol of Koko Nor came from the 
north-west; they dwell in felt tents, and lead 
a nomade life. They sow but little corn ; 
their flocks supply them with meat, which is 
their priucipal food. Selingsky, a district of 
the Russian empire, is situated upon the fron¬ 
tiers of China immediately adjoining the 
district of Po-la, of the division Chc-ling-tcha- 
poo, of the country of the Kalka. It is above 
two hundred li in extent; the country hilly 
throughout, but there arc no very high 
mountains. The Mongow or Mongol are 
a numerous people, and occupy a large extent 
of country, from Selingsky to the Kalgam, 
which signifies the everlasting wall, or the 
great wall of China. From this wall they 
stretch themselves northward as far as the 
river Amoor, and from the Amoor westward 
to the Bekall Sea or lake, where they 
border with the territories of the Kou-ta-sha, 
(Tsevang-Rahdan or prince of the Black Kal- 
muk.) On the south they are bounded by a 
nation called Tougut, among whom the Delai- 
Ldma has his residence. In former times the 
Mongol were troublesome neighbours to the 
Chinese, against whose incursions the great 
wail was built. Kam-hi, emperor of China, 
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was the first who subdued these hardy Tartars, 
which he effected more by kind usage and 
humanity than by the sword, for these people, 
are great lovers of liberty. Chao-mo-to, a 
place signalized by the final defeat and extipra- 
tion of the rebel Koeur-tan (Kal-dan) is the 
Chao-me-do of D’Auville. This battle between 
the Chinese and Eleuth, under the Kaldau, 
uncle to Tse-vang-Rahdan, the reigning prince, 
occurred in 1696, and is related by Moyriac 
de Milla in his Histoire de la Chine. Staun¬ 
ton’s translation tells that the Kalka Tartar 
formerly composed a numerous tribe consisting 
of more than six hundred thousand families, 
inhabiting to the north of the Mogul Tartar. 
The Kalka live under tents along the banks 
of the rivers which water their country, that 
of Kalka-pira, though one of the smallest, and 
at present one of the least frequented, has 
given its name to the whole nation. The 
war which the king of the Eleuth, (the Kal- 
dan, uncle to Tse-vang-Rahdan) carried on in 
1688, against the Kalka, almost destroyed the 
whole nation. To avoid the pursuit of a 
superior enemy, they begged the assistance of 
the Chinese arms and offered to submit to the 
empire. Kang-hi undertook tlieir defence, 
conquered [defeated] the king of the Eleuth, 
and kept the Kalka Tartar under his domi¬ 
nion, after having conferred upon their princes 
different titles of honour. Tse-vang-Rah-dau 
was the chief of the most considerable branch of 
the Eleuth or Kalmuc Tartar ; and although 
it suited the emperor of China’s policy to 
speak slightingly and even contemptuously of 
him, he was undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful princes of Asia, and in the war 
which soon after broke out between the Kal- 
muk and the Chinese, he appears to have 
been completely successful. The hostilities 
were renewed under his son aud successor. 
The glory of a final conquest over this power¬ 
ful and warlike tribe, which Kaug-hi and liis 
successor sought in vain, was however reserved 
for his grandson, the emperor Kien-long, who, 
in the year 1759, reduced them into complete 
subjection, aud as the Turgut tendered a 
voluntary submission a few years after, the 
whole of the Kalmuk or Eleuth tribes may, 
with little if any exception, be considered as 
included within the limits of the Chinese em¬ 
peror ever since that period.— T. W. Atkin- 
souy Oriental and fVestern Siberia, pp> 441, 
443, 445 ; Timkowski’s Journey to JPeking, 
VoL i, pp, 42 to 52 ; Voh ii, pp, 269 to%l\\ 
Staunton*s Narrative, pp. 9-10, 22 to 43. 

KALKASUNDA, Beng. Cassia sophora, 
Linn., W, ^ A, 

KALKI. In this avatar of Vishnu he is to 
appear in the form of a white horse. It has 
not yet occurred.—il/oor’j Pantheon, See 
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Acdsanavi, Avantira, Hindoo, India, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Eama, Krishna, Kurina, Man-Li^, 
Karaslngba, Kama, Ramisseram, Sakti, Tri- 
pati, Vamana, Varaha, Vishnu, 

KALKOLI or Kankol of Kaghan,Eleaguus 
conferta. 

KALKOON or Turkey Isles, lie to the 
northward of the Kangean group, and extend 
to lat. 6® 10' N. 

KALKOOR, seeBaaeegar ; Nut. 

KALKUT, Hind., of Kaghan, Viburnum 
foe tens. 

KALL-ALIN, Tam. Ficus infectoria. 

KALLA, Hind. Toddy : Kallal, Toddy- 
drawer. 

KALL-ALIAM, Tam. Ficus infectoria, 
Willde, 

KALLA BANS, Hind. Bambusa arundi- 
nacea. 

KALLA BANTRU, see India. 

KALLADI or Kallari. Predial slaves of 
Malabar. See Polyandry. 

KALLAGOUK ISLAND, in lat. 15® 34' 
12" N., long. 97' 38" ; in the opening of the 
gulf of Martaban, is a small island, rising 
about 150 feet above the sea, with few 
trees and with a small skirting shore, with 
indenting bay, in which mangroves grow. It 
has also the name of Curlew island, when 
the Editor visited it in 1863, it had only, as 
inhabitants, the labourers’ quarrying stones 
for the light-house at Cape Negrais. Its 
rock is granite. 

KALLAL ? Palm-wine drawers, from the 
Tkl., Kalin, palm wine. 

KALLAMI, see Japan. 

KALLANU, Kaun., thieves, the Collerie 
of the early English writers. 

KALLAR, Hind. Saline impregnation of 
soil. 

KALLA RAVI, or Ravi, Tel. Ficus 
religiosa, Zmw, a syn. of Aswattha. Kalla, 
signifies eyes. 

KALLEKKA, see Katiow. 

KALLI ? Cyuanchnm viminalo. 

KALLI, Tam. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

KALLIAN, see Kalian, Koli. 

KALLI CHEMUDU, Tel. Euphorbia 
tirucalli, Linn, 

KA LLIG-IKON, one of the names given 
by Ptolemy to the Promontory of Koru, or 
Kalli medu, opposite Ceylon. 

KALLI MALAIAN, Tam. Caralluma 
adscendens. 

KALLI-MEDU, Tam. Lit. Cactus emi¬ 
nence, is the Point Oaiimere of the English. 

KALLINJI, a weight used in Ceylon for 
pearls, supposed/ like the chow, to contain 
320 iVactional parts. One kallihji is equal 
to 20 manjadi, each containing 7i grahis troy. 
Piet. 


KALLI NTJODY, a river near DeobUmi 
in Saharunpoor, runs past Boolundshahr, near 
Gangheree in Allygurh, near Danpoor and 
near Khodagung in Fnttehghur. See Kali- 
nadi. 

KALLI SINDH river runs near Peeplia 
in Sehore, near Tappah in Gwalior, and near 
Surkairlee in Kotah. See Kali; Sind. 

KALLI YON, a Persian pipe, in which 
the smoke is drawn through water, by means 
of a stalk about two feet long, instead of a 
pipe or snake of twelve or fourteen, as with 
the Indian hookah. These, however, arc 
of two sorts ; the Knniyee and Dastah, or 
snake and hand Kallynn ; the one having 
a long pliant snake, similar to the hookah of 
India made of leather ; and the other being, 
as its name denotes, held in the hand, 
and smoked through a short tube, often made 
of gold or silver, and beautifully enamelled.—^ 
F7'aser*s Journey into Khorasan, p, 62 ; 
Pottinger^s Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde, p. 210. See Kallyan. 

KALLOO, Tam., Tel. Palm wine. 

KALLOW MOVV,Malyala. A tree which 
grows to above sixteen incdies in diameter 
and twenty feet in height. Its nut is food 
for monkeys and other forest animals, the 
wood is used for various purposes, but is of 
little value.— Edge M C. 

KALL PA sin, Tam. Lichen rotun- 
datus. 

KALLU, Tam ? Dolichos unifloriis, Lam. 

KALLUI, see Kilat 

KALLU-KUTIGA, Karn., a stone-cutter, 
a stone mason. 

KALLUMATADA-AYYA Karn., a 
Lingamite priest, 

KALLU WANDERU, Presbytes cepha- 
lopterus. 

KALL VALEI MUNNI, Tam. Canna 
ludica. 

KALLYAN, Hind, of Kashmir, a sort of 
hukka corrupted from ghalian, Arabic for a 
hukka. See Kalliyon, 

KALKACIICHAN, Mal. Stone-cutter, 

KALM, Hind. Grus oinerca, the crane of 
of Europe and India. Sco Kalang, 

KALMAH, Arab. The mahomedan creed/ 
Mahomedanism comprises five divine com¬ 
mands, 1st —Kalniah parhna, or confession 
of faith; Jnd—Namaz karna, or prayers j 
3rd.—Roza rakhua, or fasting ; 4th—»Zukai 
dena, or alms-giving ; 5th— M^kay ka baj 
karna, or pilgrimage to Mecca. See Kalamah/ 

KALMIS WURTZEL, G®r. Sweet 

KALMUK, an Uzbek Tartar tribe wkqr 
returned at the close of the last centnrjr 
from the Black Sea to their original 
on the frontier of China. Many of the 
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iahts of Turkistan described to Lieut. Buraes ruins of Chandrayati, and not only eclipsed it, 
their mode of travel. The migrants, reported but also Anhulwarra, the more ancient ca^tal 
at 100,000 families, advanced with their herds of Guzerat. When Ahmed, the grandson of 
and flocks, occupying in the breadth of the the apostate Jaka, better known in history 
advancing column a journey of no less than under his mahomedan name of Wujeh-ul- 
three days, forced its way through all opposi- Moolk, determined to immortalize himself by 
tion to the Dasht-i-kipchak north of tlie a new capital, the site he chose was the 
Jaxartes and reached the primeval seat of residence of a Bhil community, whose 
their ancestors at Yarkand and Eela. The marauding exploits were the terror of the 
mahomedans of Bokhara captured about 1,500 country ; in order to commemorate its extir- 
and made them slaves. The Kalmnk and the pation, he disregarded its local disadvantages, 
Uzbek are said to have sprung from one and the city rose upon an uninteresting, 
tribe, and this change of habitations has now unhealthy, low flat, on the banks of the 
mixed it with the Kazzak, a great tribe that Sabermaty. Not content with transporting 
once lay to the eastward of it; and Kalmuk, the materials of Chandravati, he resolved 
Kazzak and Karghis are now mingled together, that its soul as well as body should migrate, 
Other instances of such voluntary and forcible that the population should follow the spoils 
migration have occurred in AfFghanistan within of the temples and the dwellings. Another 
the nineteenth century though on a smaller general migration was once attempted by 
scale than the above. After the English Mahmud, the Ghiliji, who resolved that 
mission had left Herat, the vizier Yur Maho- Delhi should take root on the Vindya hills, 
med pressed Ibrahim khan of Gour, who had hut Mandoo and Ahmedabad shared the like 
7,000 families of Taymuni under his rule, fate.— Perrier's Hist, of Affghans, p, 486 ; 
and after having completely devastated the Tod's Travels^ p, 129 ; Cunningham's 
country which they occupied, Yar Mahomed History of the Sikhs, p. 258. See Ealka, 
removed them to Herat where he established Mongol, Kazzak, Jews, Vikrumajita, India, 
some in the city and the remainder in the KALNA, see Linga. 
suburbs. Subsequently to this, in the begin- KALNEH, M, de Breses, one ef the Pre- 
ning of 1846, when Yar Mahomed marched sidents of the Royal Academy in Paris, sup- 
witk his army in the direction of the Murgh- poses that Kalneh stood on the side of Ctesi- 
ab, on the banks of which river some phon.— Mignan's Travels, p, 73. 

Hazara Zeidnat were encamped, they de- KALNEH, an ancient town on the Kha« 
camped into the Persian territory, and Asof- bur river. 

ud-Dowlah gave them the village of Karez on KALOO-HABABALEYA-GASS, Singh. 
the frontier of Herat, After the removal of Macreightia huxifolia, Pers, 

Asof-ud-DowIah, however, at the close of KALOE of Sumatra. China grass. 

1846, Yar Mahomed marched against the KALO JAM, also Kalo-jamun, Beng, 

small Uzbek khanats in the north of Khora- Eugenia jumbolaua, Lam, 

san, and attacked and defeated the Hazarali KALOO-KADQOMBAIREYA-GASS, 

chief Karim Dad khan, in the open country Singh, Diospyros oppositifolia, Thw, 

of Killah-nun. Yar Mahomed encamped KALO-KERA, Beng. Capparis brevis- 

npon the field of battle, and in the space of pina, D,C, 

eight days collected ten thousand families of KALO-KUNCH, Beng. Abrus preca- 
the Hazarah Zeidnat whom he removed from tori us, Linn. 

their native soil to that part of the district of KALO MEGHA, Beng. Andrographis 
Herat, reaching from Obeh to Goian, where paniculata, Wall. 

he settled them on the banks of the Herri KALON, or Kelu, Hini>., of Chamba, 
Rud. By these forced migrations of the Chenab and Ravi. Cedrus deodara, deodar or 
Taymuni and Hazarah, the Herat princi- Himalayan cedar, 
pality became more populous than it had been KALONJA, Hind. Nigella indica. 
previously to the siege of Herat in 1838, and KALOOCHIA, Uaia ? A tree of Ganjam 
Yar Mahomed obtained the further advantage and Gumsur, of extreme height 25 feet, cir? 
of keeping under his eye the most turbulent cumference 2^ feet, and height from groonp 
inhabitants of his dominions. He made excel- to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feCt> 
lent soldiers of these Elmak, and by their It is used for posts and ploughshares,, and is 
amalgamation with the Aflghans it became burnt for firewood .—Captain McbodanoM* 
almost impossible for the former to betray KALOO-MIDEREYA^GASS, 3^ 
him. : Diospyros qussaita, Th^oaites. 

As another, though more remote instance, KAL 00 WAR A GASS, SiKG0» Piospy.» 
it may b^ aaentioned that the dynasty which ros ebenum, Ltaa. 

glided Ahmedabad, erected it out of the KALORA, a dynastic title of {oxmet 
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rulers in Sind. They sprung from Adam 
shah, a Beluchi religious man of a. d. 1450. 
They received a jaghire from Aurungzeb in 
1705, and were made naibs of Tatta in 1735. 
They were transferred to Persia by the treaty 
with Nadir shah. The dynasty ended 
in 1788 by the succession of the Talpur. 
According to Captain Postans, the Kalora 
were a tribe of wandering religious mendi¬ 
cants, who for nearly three centuries had been 
settled in Sind and about the year a. d. 1450. 
Adam shah, a Baluch of this tribe, obtained 
fame as a devout man, and from him the 
dynasty arose. They were overthrown by the 
Talpur in 1768, (or 1 788.) — BurnesiPostan^s 
Personal Narrative, pp, 164-5. 

KALO SHIM, Beng. Cauavalia virosa, 

W. 

KALO TULSI, Beng. Ocimum sanctum, 
Linn, 

KALOVI, SuMATKA. China grass. 

KALPA, Sans., the bright half of a day 
of Brahma. A creation or formation, a cycle 
of years. In hindoo tlieogony, at the end 
of every Kalpa (Creation), all things are 
re-absdrbed in the deity, who, in the interval 
of another creation, reposes himself on the 
serpent Sesha (duration), who is also termed 
Ananta (endless). In hindoo astronomy, a 
Kalpa is an age of time : a day of Brahma, 
4,320 millions of years. Amongst the bud- 
dhists of Ceylon, it is the period of a mundane 
revolution.— Wilson ; Warren, Kala San^ 
hiia ; Hardy's East, Mon., p, 437. 

KALPA, Hind ? Andrographis panicu- 
lata, also Portulaca oleracea, 

KALPA DRUM A, see India. 

KAL PASHI or Kalpasi, Tam. A 
valuable diuretic, ideutified by Ainslie with 
the Lichen rotuudatus of Bottler ? It is the 
Pathar-ka-Phul, Hind., or rock flower, and 
Henna-Ul-Koresh, Arab. Its value as a 
diuretic is especially when applied as a poul¬ 
tice over the kidneys. 

KALPA SUTRA, see Jain. 

KALPA-TREE, amongst the budd’hists 
a magical tree,that gave whatever was desired. 
—Hardy's East. Mon., p, 437. 

KAL*R, Hind. A saline efflorescence : 
the reh of Hindoostan, detrimental to cultiva¬ 
tion. It4s also a saline earth yielding salt¬ 
petre ; also earth impregnated with reh, 
but also means a soil which remedies the reh, 
used by dhobies for washing. 

KALRATHI, Hind. Guj ran walla rohi is 
land milted with kankar. 

KALRl^LUN, Hind. Salt reduced in the 
process of making saltpetre. 

KALTHAUN, Hind. Bignonia suaveo- 
Ions, also Hhretia serrata. 

KALTINA, ft river of Lucknow. 


KALU, a pass in the Hindu Kush 13,400 
miles above the sea, near Bamian. That a city 
was here situated in ancient times is proved 
by the position of Bamian, on the high road 
from India to Bactria,— lying as a valley at 
right angles to the path, and between the two 
passes of Kalu and Ak-rohal,— two passes in 
the Hindoo Koosb, between which runs the 
pass of Bamian. 

KALU, Guz. Oyster. 

KALU, Beng. A maker and vendor of 
oil by caste. 

KALU ATTANA, Singh. Thorn apple* 

KALUCHO, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

KALUDUMUM, Tam. A tree with 
remarkaljly heavy and very close grained 
Avood, inuch resembling English pear tree 
wood ; it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet long ; 
it is used fur purposes where strength is 
required. Edye imagined it to be not very 
durable, or that it is not to be procured iu any 
quantity, as it was but little known.— Edye, 
Forests oj Malabar and Cana7'a„ 

KALU DURU, Singh. Nigella seed. 

KALU GACHCHA or Bhavanji chettu, 
Tkl. Psoralea corylifolia, L., JBr, 

KALUGORU, Tel. Stereospermum 
chelonoides, W S{ /. 

KALUGUDU or Garugu chettu, Tel. 
Garugu pinnata, F, 

KALUI, Sumat. Boehmeria nivea, 

KALUI rind, see Kelat. 

KALUKA, see Kyan. 

KALU-KRANUGA, Tel. The name 
means ** stone or rock Pongarnia.” 

KALU-MAWUL ^TIYA, Singh. Gui- 
landina bonduc, Linn., W 6^ A. 

KALUMB of Mozambique. Colombo root. 

KALUMBI, Sansc. Basella alba. 

KALUMEDERIYE, Singh. Calamander 
wood. Diospyros hirsuta, 

KALUNA, Hind. Hardy rice, sown in 
unirrigated land. 

KaLUNGI, Hind. Nigella indica. 

KALUNGU, Malay. Tin. 

KAIjUNJEN, Duk., Hind. Nigella sativa. 

KALUPNATH or Maha Tita, Beng., 
Hind., great bitter Andrographis panicu- 
lata. 

KALURANA, Singh. Helleborus niger. 

KALUSA. On the first night of the Das- 
Sara festival at Parvutty, the Kalasa, or sacred 
water jar, is cleansed, and consecrated by the 
officiating brahmins ; this vessel being con¬ 
sidered as a symbol of the goddess, for the 
principal object of worship during the Dassarar 
and bears three curious signs, according to ^ 
the thi*ee principal castes of brahmins ; these 
are hieroglyphic figures, denoting the eharaftfier 
and attributes of Doorga, and so truly are "«iei| 
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Egyptian tliat many learned writers parrot or lory, and attended by dancing girla 
have engaged, from their coincidence, to prove or nymphs, the foremost of whom beara his 
the identity of the hindoo ceremonies of the standards which are a fish on a red ground; 
Dassaru, with tlioso which celebrate the His favourite place of resort is a tract of 
inundations of the Nile*— PoslaiCa Western country aiound Agra, and principally the 
Jndia^ VoL ii, 165-6. plains of Matra ; where Krishna also, and the 

KALUWI, Sumatra. The nettle Boeh- nine Gopia, who are clearly the Apollo and 
meria nivea, of which excellent twine, called Muses of the Greeks, usually spent the night 
pulas, is made. It grows to the height ol in music and dancing. His bow of sugar- 
about four feet, lias a stem imperfectly ligno- cane, or flowers, with a string formed of bees, 
ous, without branches. When cut down, and his five arrows, each pointed with an 
dried, and beaten, the rind is stripped olf, and Indian blossom of a heating quality, are equally 
then twisted as we do the hemp. Dr. Ivox- new and beautiful. He has at least twenty- 
burgh introduced it into India and expressed three names, most of which are introduced in 
the opinion, that so soon a.s a method should be a hymn by Sir W. Jones, that of Kam or 
discovered of removing a viseitl matter found Kama, signities desire, a sense which it also 
to adhere to the fibres, the Kaluwi hemp or hears in ancient and modern Persian. And it 
pulas, would supersede every other material.— is possible, that the words Dipuc and Cupid, 
JjJarsden^s Sumatra^ />. 91. which have the satne signification, may have 

KA.LU UTTANA, Tkl. Datura fustuosa, tlie same origin ; since we know that the old 
miL^ Roxb, Etruscans, from whom great part of the 

KALU VERE, Sin(JU, Ebony. Roman Jangnnge and religion was derived, 

KALWARAGU or Kelvaku, Tam. See and whose system had a near allinity with 
Natchenny. that of the Persians and Indians, used to 

KALWIT, Dkk., Maiiu., the Antilope write their lines alternately forwards and 
cervlcapra, Fallas. backwards, as furrows are made by the plough. 

KAL-WOORA-GASS, Diospyros ehenum, The Indian Maya, or, as the word is explained 
JLirin, by some hiiuloo scholars, ‘ the first inclination 

KALYA, see Oalyn. of the godhead to diversify himself,' such is 

KALYA-DAII, a famous gliaut at Brind- their phrase, by erecting worlds, is feigned to 
abun, where Kalya-uag the black serpent, be the mother of universal nature and of all 
infested the w^ateTs of the Jumna.— Tt\ of the inlerior godi, as a Kashmirian informed 
Hind.y Vol. ii, p. 63. when he was asked why Kama or Love was 

KALYAN, see Clialuky^i: Kaliani. represented as her son. But the word Maya, 

KALYANA KULASA of the Bhanjamalla or delusion, has a more subtle or recondite 
family. See Inscriptions, p. 382. sense in tlie Vedanta philosophy ; where it 

KALYAR, or kalar, Hind., of Hazara, signifies tho system of perceptions, whether 
Bauhinia variegata. of secondary or primary qualities, which the 

KALYATTI, Hind. Smut., ou the deity was believed, by Epicharmus, Plato, 
Triticum instivum, wheat. and many truly pious people, to raise by hi& 

KALZANG, Hind. Chrysanthemum Indi- omnipresent spirit iu the minds of his creatures, 
cum. but which had not, in their opinion, any 

- KAM, Hind. Nauclea parvifolia, existence independent of mind. Maya or Ada 

KAM, see Kama. Maya, is a name of Lakshmi : she is thus the 

KAMA, amongst tho hindoo deities, takes general attracting power ; the mother of all ; 
the place of Cupid. Ananga is a poetical the Sacti, or energy, of Vishnu, the personi- 
epithet of the hindoo Cut)id, literally in- fication of Spirit, she, as attraction, unites all 
corporeal; from a, privative ; and anga, a matter, producing love in animated nature, and 
body. This hindoo deity appears evidently in physics, the harmonization of atoms. Kama 
to be the same with the Grecian Eros and the or Love, is her offspring, and is united in 
Boman Cupido : but the Indian description marriage to Reti, or Affection, the inseparable 
of hU person and arms, his family, attendants, attendant on the tender passion; and in 
and attributes, has new and peculiar beauties, friendship toVasant’ha,(commonly pronounced 
According to the mythology of the hindoos, Bassanth,) or Spring, denoting Love's sei^son^ 
lie was die son of Maya, or the general but literally in regard to the time when most 
aitvaoting power, and married to Reti, or animals aie impregnated and vegetables burst 
Afieetion ; and hb bosom friend is Vassantha into existence, and metaphorically ‘touching 
or Spring* He is represented as a beautiful the early portion of man's passage through 
youth, sometimes conversing with his mother life. T^e is an allegory of Kama being an 
and consort in the midst of his gardens and avatara or son of Krishna, by ;BukBien4 elber 
tmnplos ; sometimes riding by moonli^t on a names of Vishnu and l^dishmi, and is a 
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farther iDstance of the correspondence of that 
goddess with the Roman Venus, the mother 
of Cupid. His riding or dancing by moon¬ 
light, allude to the love-inspiring serenity of 
the time ; sueh nights, about Agra, and in the 
southern parts of India, affording after the 
heat and tumult of the da}^, a delirious quiet 
feeling of happiness not easily communicated 
nor conceivable by the mere experience of 
the unsettled cloudy skies of northern lati¬ 
tudes. The banner of Kama, a fish on a red 
ground, and bis vahan or vehicle, a parrot or 
luri, have doubtless their allusions, the for¬ 
mer possibly to the stimulating nature of that 
species of food, stirring tlie blood to aid Kam- 
deo’s ends ; and, perhaps, the ensanguined 
colouring and extreme beauty of the lori, and 
like the fish (and the dove of western my¬ 
thology) its supposed aphrodisiac tendency 
as food, may have had a share in guiding a 
selection of attrilmtes for the ardent deity. 
The soft affection and fabled constancy of the 
dove may have weighed with the Greeks, al¬ 
though constancy may not, perhaps, be, in 
strictness, a striking characteristic of love. 
Kama’s five arrows are each tipped with the 
blossom of a fiower, which is devoted to, and 
supposed to preside ovei', a sense : the flowers 
are of a heatitig, inflaming quality ; and are 
named, and well described, in these lines of 
the hymn, by Sir William Jones, which paint 
Vasauta preparing the bow and shafts for his 
mischievous friend : 

‘ He bends the luscious canc, and twists the string 
With bees, how sweet! but, ah! how keen their stiiigl 
He with five flow’rets tips their ruthless darts, 

Which through five senses pierce enraptur’d hearts: 
Strong Churapa, rich in odorous gold ; 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heavenly mould; 

Dry Nagkeser, in silver smiling; 

Hot Kitticum, our sense beguiling; 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 
Loveshaft, which gods bright Bela name.” 

The Churnpa, or Champa, more classically 
called Champaka, is the Michelia champaca 
of European botanists : it is of two sorts, 
white and yellow, small, and in its foliage 
like an expanded rose-bud. Gardeners make, 
and expose in the shops, chaplets and long 
strings of the blossoms, with which the hindoo 
women, on the supposition that its fragrance 
excites favourable sensations in the votaries of 
Kama, decorate their hair and wear round 
their necks ; its potency is, however, so 
great, that nerves unaccustomed to it can 
scarcely bear its odour within doors. Another 
flower, commonly called mugri, or mogri, is 
of the same description, and may, perhaps, be 
one: of these classically named in the •hymn. 
The fragrance of the Ghumpa is so veiy 
strong that bees refnse to .extract honey from 
A oircinanatan^^ that could not escape the 
eye, 0^^ poets r and they 


accordingly feign the Churnpa to bo sadly 
mortified at this neglect. They have, how^ 
ever, afforded it consolation, dedicating it to 
Krishna, the black deity, as they, contrary to 
some European poetical naturalists, consider 
the union of yellow and black peculiarly 
beautiful. Krishna is mostly seen profusely 
decorated with garlands of flowers. The 
Churnpa is farther consoled by the prefereuco 
it has obtained in bedecking the glossy locks 
of black haired damsels, as just noticed, also in 
the following stanza, literally translated from 
the Saii.sklit ;—That thou art not honour¬ 
ed by the ill-di.spo.«ed bee, wdiy. Oh ! Cham¬ 
paka ! dost thou so heavily lament ? The locks 
of lotos-eyed damsels, resembling the fresh 
dark clouds adorning the sky ; let these 
embellish thee— {As, iMiscclUmy^ Vol. ii.) We 
will here add another couplet, from the same 
works, a translation from the Brij dialect ; 
premising, that hindoo ladies sometimes wear 
a little mirror, called cliury, of polished metal, 
in a ring on the tomb, and that the lotos is 
the emblem of female beauty. Krishna, who, 
had concealed his passion from the parents of 
a damsel whom ho secretly visited, unfortu¬ 
nately chanced to find her in the midst of her 
relations ; how great his distress ! He was 
averse to departing without expressing his 
passion, words were deban-ed, botli were 
embarrassed, love prompted 


“Ho, w'itli salute of deference due, 

A lotos to his foreliead prest; 

She rais’d her mirror to his view, 
And turn’d it inward to her breast,” 


The Amer, mentioned in the extract from 
the hymn, is also called Amra, and Amla, 
and i.s said by some to be the mango flower. 
Dry Nagke.ser is also called Kesara : it is a 
handsome flower, With yellow and white 
petals. The Bela is a beautiful species of 
jasmin. Among a refined people, advan¬ 
tageously situated in a low latitude, we natu¬ 
rally expect to find love, in its vast variety of 
relations, no inconsiderable portion of their 
occupation and amusement. Books and tales 
on amatory topics are very abundant ; and, 
in common life, allusions are constantly occur¬ 
ring to Kama and his excitations. It will be 
recollected, that Kama is the son of Krishna | 
who being Vishnu, is called, Madhava*— 
(The Hinuoo Fantheon, pp, 449 io 441.) 
Whether we consider this universal deify 
(alike, through all ages and all climes^ the 
object of the hero’s, the blockhead’s and the 
wise man’s invocation), as Anteros with his 
leaden arrow ; or as the beauteous Eros with 
his golden dart ; as the Egyptian Horus with 
the wings of the Etesian winds, or a» the 
hindoo adored Kamdeo, with bee-atning 1:^^ 
and flower-tipped arro^, whether we 
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Mder him as the sen of Jupiter, or Mars and 
Venus ; of Porus, the god of counsel, and 
Penia, the goddess of poverty ; of Coelus and 
Ten’s, or of Zephyrus and Flora ; or as the 
son of Brahma, or of Vishnu, or Krishna, or 
which, heaven forefend, of Maya or illusion, 
this we know, 

Whate'er thy seat, whatever thy name, 

Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim. 

Wreathy smiles and roseate pleasures, 

Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 

All animals to thee their tribute bring, 

And hail thee universal king.” 

The image of this god is represented as a 
beautiful youth, riding on a lori or parrot with 
emerald wings. He is supposed to be accom¬ 
panied by his consort Reti, or affection : 

** Thy consort mild, affection ever true, 

Graces thy side her vest of glowing hue.” 

As with all hindoo deities, Kama’s genea¬ 
logy is traced upwards to the sun, who is 
Brahm. Lakshmi, in a divine and mortal 
view, both as Maya and Rukmeni, is his 
mother, she is Vishnu’s wife, and is, his 
Sacti, or energy : Vishnu, or Krishna, Kama’s 
^ father, is the sun, the source, literally and 
figuratively, of warmth and union, affection 
and love.—(Afoor, p. 437.) Professor Wilson 
tells us that, in hiudoo theogony, the same 
sentiment was evinced in the creation of the 
world in Brahma and in Siva. Kama was 
scarcely created before be thought proper to 
make Brahma enamoured of his own daughter. 
Inspiring Siva with love for Parvati was a 
more dangerous feat, and the archer god, 
although he succeeded, was reduced to ashes 
by the object of his triumph— {p, 21.) The 
Makara which Kama bears on his banner is 
an aquatic monster something like the sign 
of the zodiac Capricoruus.— {Hind, Tfieat., 
Vol. ii, p, 84,) 

What potent god, from Agra’s orient bow’rs 
Floats through the lucid air, whilst living flowers 
With sunny twine the vocal arbours breathe 
Hail power unknown ! • * 

Know’st thou not me ? ♦ ^ * ♦ 

Yea, son of Maya, yes, I know 
Thy bloomy shafta and cany bow, 

Cheeks with youthful glory beaming. 

Locks in braids ethereal streaming. 

Thy scaly standard, thy mysterious arms, 

And all thy pains and all thy charms. 

God of each lovely sight, each lovely sound, 
SouMdndling, world-inflaming, starry crown’d, 
Sternal K’ama t Or doth Smara bright, 

Or proud Ananga give thee more delight ? 

What’er thy seat, whate’er thy name. 

Seas, earth, and air, thy reign proclaim ; 
Wreathy smiles an roseate pleasures, » 

Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 

All a&imalk to thee their tribute bring, 

And hail thM universal king. 

Thy ixmiK>xi tnfid^ infection ever true, 

Giraoea thy side, her vest of glowing hue, 
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And in her train twelve blooming girls advance, 
Through golden strings and knit the mirthful dance, 
Thy dreaded implements they bear, 

And wave them in the scented air, 

Each which pearls her neck adorning, 

Brighter than the tears of morning, 

Thy crimson ensign, which before them flies. 

Decks with new stars the sapphire skies. 

God of the flow’ry shafts and flow’ry bow, 

Delight of all above and all below ! 

Thy lov’d companion, constant from his birth, 
I’hev’ii clep’d Bessent, and gay Spring on earth. 
Weaves thy green robe and flaunting bow’rs. 
And from thy clouds draws balmy snow’rs, 

He with fresh arrows fills thy quiver 
(Sweet the gift and sweet the giver 1) 

And bids the many-plumed warbling throng 
Burst the pent blossoms with their song. 

He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
With bees, how sweet! but ah, how keen their sting! 
He with five flow’rets tips thy ruthless darts, 

Which thro' five senses pierce enraptur’d hearts : 
Strong Churripa, rich in od’rous gold, 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heav’nly mould, 

Dry Nagkeser, in silver smiling, 

Hot Kiticum our sense beguiling, 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 
Loveahaft, which God’s bright Bela name. 

In the Tamil couutiy, this hindoo deity is 
usually called Muumatha, or heart agitator. 
Mauasija or heart-born, Ananga or the body¬ 
less. The last days of spring are dedicated to 
Kamdeva, the hindoo god of love. There 
is no city in the east where the adorations of 
the sex to Kamdeva are more fervent than in 
Udyapura “ the city of the rising sun.” On 
the 13th and 14th of Cheyt they sing hymns 
handed down by the sacred bards : “ Hail, 
god of the flowery bow ? hail warrior with a 
fish on thy banner ? hail, powerful divinity, 
who cause th the firmness of the sage to forsake 
him !” “ Glory to Madana, to Kama, the god 
of gods ; to him by whom Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva, and India are filled with rapture. 
Kamadeva’s arrows are tipped with the 
flowers of Mesua ferrea ; Pandanus odora- 
tissimus : Mangifera indica. Calotropis gi- 
ganlea.— Tod's Bajasihan^ Vol,\yp, 255; 
Sir fV, Jones' As, Res.y Vol, i, p, 221 ; 
Sir PV, Jones' Hymn to Camdeo, Vol, xiii, 
pp, 237-9. See Grecian Mythology, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Osiris, Vahan, Gama, Brahmadiqa, 
Kameri, Koel. 

KAMA, Hind., of the Fanjab, a farm 
laborer. 

KAMA, amongst the Singhalese buddhists 
evil desire, the cleaving to sensuous objects* 
— Hardy's East, Monach,^ p, 437* 

HA-MA-A-P-®, Burm. Azadiraohta-ln- 
dica, /td., Juss, 

KAMADENAVA, see Hindoo. 

KAMACHI KASSUVU, also Kamachi 
Pillu, Tabi. Andropogon citratum ? A. 
schaenanthus, Linn, Lemon grass. 

KAMADENOIT, signij^ the desiraMe 
cow, she gives all the noanslmieiit tkatean 
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be wish^ for; according to Sonnerat her all those plants are fibrous, springing chiefly 
picture is placed in the temples of Vishnu from and about the union of the stems with 
where she is represented with wings, having the tubers, and spreading in every direction, 
the head of a woman, three tails, and a little — Riddell. 

calf, which she suckles. — Sonnerat's Voyage^ KAMALOTTARA, Sans. Carthamus 
p. 18. See Kama-dhenu. tinctorius, Linn.^ Roxb. 

KAMA-KAMPA. To render the analogy KAMAL PH IJL, Hind. Geniiana kurroo. 

perfect between the vessels emblematic of the KAM-ALU, Hind. Dioscorea alata, Linn, 

Isis of the Nile and the Ganges, there is, KAMANAN also Manau, Malay. Frank- 

amongst the hindoos of India, a festival sacred incen.se. 

to the sage Agastya, who presides over the KAMANCHl CHETTU, Tel. Solanum 
star Canopus, when the sun enters Virgo rubrum. Mill. 

(Kaniya). The ‘‘Kamacumpa” is then per- KAMANCHl GADDI or Chippagaddi, 
sonified under the epithet Kumbhayoni, and Tel. Andropogon schcenanthus, Zr., a fra- 
the votary is instructed to pour water into grant grass. 

a sea-shell, in which having placed white KAMAND, Hind. Saccharum officinar 
flowers,- and unground rice, turning bis face rum. 

to the south, he offers it with this invocation : KAMAON, a British province, situated 

“Hail, Kumbhayoni, born in the sight of in the tract of hills lying between the west- 

Mitra and Varuua (the sun and water diviui- ern branch of the Gogra, known as the 
ties), bright as the blossom of the cusa (grass), Kali-Naddi, and the river Ram Ganga. 
who sprung from Agni (fire) and Mai'uta.’’ Kamaon and all the provinces to the west 
KAMADHENU, a wonderous cow, in were ceded to the British on the 15th May 
Swarga, the world of the gods. 1815, by a capitulation signed by Umr Singh, 

KAMAKHYA, Sans. From karaa, desire, by which the Sikhs retired to the east of 
and akhya, an appellation, the Kali-Naddi or Gogra. Kamaon district 

KAMAKSHI, (Lust Eye) the sakti of extends from lat. 28® 40' to 31® N., and from 
Ekambeswara. L. 78“ to 81® East. For some time, the 

KAMAL, Hind. Nelumbiura speciosum, town of Almorah was recognised as the 
the lotus, amongst hindoos, the emblem capital, but formerly Champawtee enjoyed 
of female beauty. that distinction. The face of the country is 

KAMAL, Mai,AY. Tamarindus indica, similar in character to that of the neighbour- 
Linn. hood, but it is less savage and rough than 

KAM ALA, Beng. Gyuandropsis pen- Gharwal. The hills are less lofty, and the 
taphylla.— D,C. valleys more susceptible of cultivation, and 

KAMALA, also Padma, Sans. Nelum- better cultivated. The people are said also to 
bium speciosum also Nymphoea, species, lf \, differ from the inhabitants of Gharwal and the 
See Brahma, Hiranyagharbha, Inscriptions, states to the westward, they are of a softer 
Lakshmi. and more effeminate nature, inclined to indo- 

KAMALA or Keraal, or Kambal, Hind, lence, and are meek and enduring. It is 
of Jhilam, gum of Odiua wodier. further stated that the men are more engaged 

KAMALAH, Tam. A tree which very in domestic occupations while the agricultural 
much resembles the Halmilile and Somendille labours are conducted by the women—an 
wood of Ceylon ; its growth is about thirty unnatural division of duties which is said to 
feet long, and two feet in diameter ; it is have induced polygamy in a very prevailing 
used for much the same purposes as the other degree, every one being anxious to secure for 
jungle woods, in vessels and house work.— himself as many field labourers as possible. 
Edge, JPorest of Malabar and Canara. In general they seem to have made a much 

KAMA-LOKA, all the space below the farther progress towards refinement, than 
brahma-loka. their neighbours in their manners and cuB- 

KAMALAPHALA CHETTU, Tel. toms, even in their dress they approach move 
Citrus aumntium, L, Hill or Mandarin to the people of the low countries than those 
orange, an orange with loose skin. of the neighbouring hills. They generally 

KAMALA YONI, see Brahma or Hira- wear cotton garments, and on their head a 
nyagharbha. cotton cap instead of the low country turban ; 

EAMALENDA, see Inscriptions. but those in the low parts seldom wear any 

• KAMALI, a name of Lakshmi. of the woollen or hempen manufactures of the 

KAM ALOO, Hind. Dioscorea alata. country. Kamaon has, as its rivers, the Kalee, 
Winged Yam. Its tubera are oblong, brown Gooree, Bishung^unga, Ramganga, Koaee, 
on the surface, internally white, of a great Dubhka, Gurra, Buijoo. Its chief towxia ,jure 
size. Besides tbt tubers, the proper roots of Hurd war on the G^ges ; Nujeebabad,^ 
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mllabad ; Bampoor on the Kosee 5 Keeoi^ar Kattiathi of Canara is a pioweefya laborer, one 
on the Nubul noddy, Mularee on the Geertee, who works with a pick-axe, it spade^ la 
Sreeuugur on the Bishungunga ; Kashee- Mysore tliey are chiefly employed in road- 
poor ; Sunkhot, Almora ; Chompawut, Pelee- making and in repairing public works* In 
bheet on the Garra river. All the rivers of general they seem to be common labourers, 
Kumaon abound in gold-dust, and this precious and are probably the same as the Ganges 
metal is sometimes found in large pieces, water-carriei-s of Hindoos tan.— Wilson. See 
There is a gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelve Kamai thi. 

days* journey S. E. of Mansarowar, and very KAMAVISDAR. Under the Maratha 
lately they say one has been discovered government, the chief revenue officer of a 
between Goongcpo and Mansarowar, which district. 

was immediately shut up by orders from KAMAWAROO or Gumpe cundloo, Tel. 
Lhassa. The people told Captain Gerard A caste of Tiling husbandmen who permit no 
that after the sand of the river is washed so strangers to enter their houses, 
as to be free from all the lighter particles, KAMAYAN, Ma]>ay. Frankincense, 
it is mixed with quicksilver, and the gold is KAMBA, Hind. Careya arborea, Hoxb. 
detected by observing the pieces tinged by KAMBACHEN, a pass in Nepau4 in lat. 
that metal, which is afterwanls evaporated by 27* 38', long. 88 "*. Its crest is 15^770 ft. 
heat. The Rawat of Kamaon, lead a wander- above the sea. It has a broad shelf of 
ing and uncivilized life in the forests on tlie snow between rocky eminences. It was 
eastern borders of the district—ascended by Dr. Hooker, December 1848. 
Himala mountains, p. 537 ; Capt. Gerard's The distance to which I he. voice was carried 
Account of Koonawnr, p. 155 ; fVi/s. Gloss, was very remarkable : he could hear distinctly^ 
KAMARKIIAS, Hind. Butea frondosa, every word spoken at trom 300 to 400 
Eoxb. off. " %■ 

KAMBAj Hind. Careya arborea, KAMBAL also Karaban and Kamlai, J0h[l!iD. 

KAMBAN, a celebrated Tamil poet, the of Salt Rarjge. Odina wodier, tree aud jgom. 
writer of the Raraayanum in Tamil. KAMBALA, Bukm. Sonueratia apetala. 

KAMARTHI, Hind. A person who KAMBALAM,Maleal. Cucurbita hispida, 
earries the water of the Ganges to distant WilUie ; .Hhtslie. 

places in vessels cased in basket-work.— KAMBALLOO, a product of an umbelli- 

Wlis. ferous plant used by Burmese ladies as a 

KAMARAL-NEEBOO, Hind. Citrus cosmetic for the face.—Cat M.Ex., 1857. 
acida. KAMBAM, Tam. Holous spicatus. 

KAMARAN, nn island in tlio Red Sea, KAM BANG AN ISLAND, is on the south 

midway between the ports of Lohaia and coast of Java, from which it is separated by 
Hodaida. It is a\»ont 11 miles long, and a very narrow channel, 
from 2 to 4 broad, and one mile distant from KAMBANG-PALA, Jav. Mace, 
the main land. Its occupants are engaged in KAMBANG-SAPATU, Malay, Hibiscus 
the pearl and turtle fisheries, and vessels rosa Chineusis. 

often touch there for wood and water. KAMBARANI, a Baluch tribe. In Maa- 

KAMA-RANGA, Beng., Hind, Sans, son’s time, Baghwau was enjoyed by four 
Averrhoa carambola, Linn, also Averrhoa brothers, of the Eltai-Zai branch of the Kam- 
biiimbi, Wiilde. barani tribe, the principal of whom, were 

KAMARGHWAL, Hind. Saxifraga Kama! khan, and Chapai khan. They were 
ligulatti. related to the khan of Kalat. The tjribA 

KAMARI, Javan. Aleurites triloba,emigrated under a leader called Kambar. 
KAMAS, Lamp. Ananas sativus, Schult. hence it is that the chief clan is called 
KAMAS, see Kambogia. Kambarani. They own, however, two distinct 

KAMAT, Mar. A distinction among tlie families of Belochi, namely, the aborigines of 
SonaW,, usually added as a surname as Mekrau, whom some call the Kuch Belodhi, 
Ram^Kamat. and those Arabs who emigrated from Arabia 

KAMATHI, generally pronounced Komp- with Hajjaj, the son of Yusuf, and settled 
tS, a caste of Sudra, Those in the Maratha in the conquered provinces of Mekraa and 
districts are distinguished as Telioga and Belochistan, whilst the rest of the invading 
K^nata^Kamathi, from their country. At army marched into Sindh.-^Bt^Aard JP* Sur- 
Fifna they ore said to be employed as rice- ton's Sindh^ p. 410 ; Masson's J$tifney$^ 
eleanerl^»^ grinders of corn and cutters of VoL ii, p. 45. 

atieks^ tent-pitchers and artillerymen ; they KAMBEI, Hind. SolanuOi nigiiminv 
allM) eell apu|P in Telingana^ the^ also KAMBHA, Eottlera tinctorial 

pkitf retitt driers op chandlers. The Jiaxb, : 
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KAMBOJIA. 


KAMBOtfU. 


KAMBHAL, Rottlera tiActoria. western boundary of Godiiu^Chnia and eon- 

KAMBHOJIjSani^. Adeiiantherapavouina, sequently the eastern boundaiy of Siam. 
Linn,, A'he only part of continent of Asia, the 

KAMBIA, Can. Careya arborea, Malay peninsula excepted, in which the 

KAMBING, Malay. A goat. In Malay, Malays have settled and to which their 
the goat has two names, Kambing and Bebek, language has extended, is Kambodia, cor- 
the latter, being also, the name for the domes- rectly Kamboja, which appears to be a 
tic duck* in the Javanese language.— Craw- Malayan word. In that country, they seem 
fur<rs Dict.j p, 143. to have established a little independent 

KAMBING UTAN, Malay. Nocmar- principality called Champa, well known both 
rhedus sumatrensis, Ham. Smith. in Malay and Javanese story. Both the 

KAM-BINJ, Pers., PusHT. A water me- Malays of the peninsula and the Javanese 
Ion of Candahar. appear to have carried on a commercial in- 

KAMBl PISINI, Tam. Gum of Gardenia tercourse with Champa, and the same com- 
lucida. merce still goes on between Champa and the 

KAMBLE PALAM, Tam. Morus indica. British settlement of Singapore. The Cam- 
KAMBO, Tam. Gardenia lueidn. bodinns who are subjects of Siam occupy tlie 

KAMBOJIA, a small kingdom lying be- southern districts of the Me-kong down to the 
tween Siam and Cochin-China, containing frontiers of Cochin-China. Up to the lati- 
about 500,000 people of whom 4-5ths are the tudes 12* to 13* N., tribute is said to be 
native Kho. It contains the four provinces, regularly paid especially by the fertile province 
Potisat, Kampong Suai, Kampong and Kam- Butaleang. The river Me-Kong of Kamboja 
pot .Sou. Kambodia, Kamboja, or (3ambodia, is one of tbe largest in Asia. It is said to have 
was anciently called Kam-[)bn-( ha, its modern its origin in a lake within the Chinese province 
name is Khmer. The chain of mountains of Yu-nan, and to be navigable for boats even 
which divide Siam from Cambodia is little before it enters the kingdom of Laos, between 
known, but where it lias been seen or visited the twenty-second and twenty-third degrees 
the elevations are found to be of a moderate of North latitude. It fulls into the sea by 
height, and are clothed with vegetation, three months, between the ninth and eleventh 
Communications with Cambodia, are for the degrees. These three embouchures are known 
most part tardy aud difficult. It was formerly to European navigators by the names of the 
ail independent kingdom, extending from 8-^ western or Basak river, the eastern or central 
to 20® of N. lat., but for the past three cen- branch, and the northern or Japanese river, 
tiiries its influence has been on the decline, The first of these is the largest, and the more 
Cochin-Cliina on the one side, and Siam on suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
the other, having appropriated large portions from fourteen to eighteen feet water on the 
and only four provinces, two landward and bar at its mouth at high-water spring tides, 
two maritime, now remain to it. Its com- Besides the Annam race, the inhabitants of the 
merce is in rice, ivory, silk and cardamoms, present dominions of Cochin-China consist of 
The whole of the coast from Kamas, in several other lacos. The' principal of these 
Kambodia, quite up to what is called by the are the Kambojans, whose name in their own 
Siamese Lem Sam-me-san, the Cape Liant of language, is Kaminer or Khmer, hut who are 
.Europeans, is an uninterrupted archipelago of c.alled by the Siamese, Kararaen; by tbe Cochin 
beautiful islands. Sovereignty over the king- Chinese, Komen ; by the Chinese, Tang-po- 
dom of Cambodia, is now claimed both by cha, and by the Malays, Kamboja ; which 
Siam and Cochin-China, aud the Cambodian last is, no doubt, the word which has been 
prince, unable to resist either of the sovereigns borrowed by Europeans, and most frequently 
pays tribute to both. The Kambojans are no written Cambodia. The ancient territory of 
longer a distinct and independent nation, the the Kambojans appears to have embraced all 
eastern part of their territory having been the country lying west and south*of the river 
subjugated by the Cochin-Chiuese aud the of Saigun, extending on the Gulf of Siam 
western fully taken possession of by the ns far nortn as the twelfth degree of latitude^ 
Siamese, and the latter, with the co-operation and in the interior, at least to the fifteenth, 
of the Kambojan’s under their rule, have The Kambojans speak a language distinct 
retaken Pen-nom-pen and held the occupancy from those of all their neighbours ; but in 
of it, for several years. This place is situated physical form, manners, laws, religion, and 
on the great river called M4^Kong. From state of civilization, they bear a closer resani - 
this place north, to the sources of the river, it blance to the Siamese than to any other 
is believed, the Cochin-Chinese have no people. A few of its people have 
possessions on the West side of the river, and Christianity. In Cambodia, is the greatf 
it may be stated, that the M4«EoDg is the pie of Na*khon«Vat. It seemg^totev#^^ 
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KAMEBIi. 


KAMESHWAKI. 


bailt la the tenth century. It is 600 feet at 
the base, and in the centre 180 feet high. 
Every angle of the roof, every entablature, and 
every cornice bears the seven-headed serpent. 
Ujong is the capital of Kambojia. The 
Anam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, Burman 
and the other Ultra-Indian languages, are 
all characterised by strong complex sounds. 
The Anam and Siamese abound in complex 
vowel sounds and the Burman fanuly in com¬ 
plex consonantal sounds which are harsh in 
Singpho, less so in Rakhoiug, and much soft¬ 
ened in Burman. The Aiiamese group 
amongst whom are the Moy, are found in 
Cochin-China and Tonkin. Tliey are a sec¬ 
tion of the division to which the Chinese 
belong. Two thousand years ago, or two 
centuries before Christ, the Chinese Ibund the 
Anam race in possession of the basin of Sung 
Koi. 

In physical appearance, the Anam race, in 
size, foiTii of the head and person, expres¬ 
sion and temperament, have a close resemb¬ 
lance to some Indonesian tribes. The Javan 
group has a larger admixture of the Anam 
type than the Sumatran or Borneon. Anam 
heads are common in eastern Java and 
especially among the Bawian and Maduran 
peoples. The Malay and western Javan 
have frequently a more Siamese form. The 
Anam race want the large straight faces, flat 
occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, com¬ 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard .staring 
eye and grave expression of the Siamese 
Anam is Cochin-China: Laos and Ahom 
belong to AuKOi^^Bowrwg's Siam, Vol, i, 
p. 683 ; Vol, ii, p. 464 ; CrawfureCs Emb. 
p. 459 ; Lubbock Origin of Civil, p. 243. 
See Kia, Khong, Kho. India. 

KAMBOI, SiNGU. See Coinboy. 

KAMBOJA, a people of ancient Arachosia. 
See Kabul. 

KAMBO PISIN, Tam. Gum of Gardenia 
lucida, Roxb, 

KAMBU, Tam. Pencillaria spicata. 

KAMBCJ KARA, Tkl, Cavyota urens. 

KAMBURANI, see Kambaruni, Kelat. 

KAMBYSES, one of the ancient kings of 
Persia, of the Kaiauion dynasty, and father of 
Cyrus. He*conquered Egypt b. c. 525 to 522. 
He took Memphis by storm, and he visited 
the tomb of Meues.— Bunsen, Egypt, ii, 610 ; 
iii, 237 ; iv, 288 ; v, 740. See Ears, Persian 
kings. 

KAMDANO, a river near Niampoor in 
Comillah. 

KAM-DHENU> among hindoos, a cow, 
which gives milk without breeding, and is 
worshipped fot* its copiousness, Tr, of Mind, 
YolA,p.^S.. 

a camel, a dromedary, 
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KAMEELA, Greek, Daphne mezereum. 
KAMEEL-HAAR, Ger. Camel’s hair, 

KA-MEEN-THA, Bcrm. A trees abun¬ 
dant all along the sea coast near Tavoy and 
Mergui, maximum girth 2 cubits, maximum 
length 25 feet. When seasoned it sinks in 
water. It is used for posts and planks of 
houses ; is very heavy and durable, but easily 
split. — Captain Dance, 

KAMEH, see Jelallabad, Kaffir. 

KAMEL, a botanist, who lost the credit of 
many discoveries, from having sent them to 
others to describe. 

KAMEL A, also Kamil, or Kamila, Hind. 
Rottlera tinctoria. Gol kamila, is a species of 
Glochidion. 

KAMELQl^, Gr., a camel. 

. KAMET.OT, Dl’t. Ger,, Camlet. ' 

KAMEL PAARD, Dut. Giraffa Camelo¬ 
pardalis, Sundev. 

KAMEL’S DORN. Ger. Hedysarum alhaji. 

KAMENOE, Rus. Coal. 

KAMEPH, the Egyptian name of ASst 
culapius. 

KAMERA, Hind. In the N. W. P, a hired 
agricultural labourer, sometimes located for 
successive generations on the .«ame* estate, 
altliough quite free to remove.— Wilson. 

KAMKREDHA, according to the Ven- 
didad the head of the evil-spirits of the 
ancient Parsi. Vaghdliana, is the head of the 
good spirits. 

KAMERI. This appellation of the cuckoo 
is derived from Kama, the god of love, whoso 
emblems are peculiarly appropriate, being a 
bow and arrow, the latter tipped with the 
chain pa, jessamine, and other flowers in which 
the hindoo poet allows no thorn to lurk. 
The bird of Kama, says Colonel Tod, from 
an umbrageous peepuU poured forth his mono¬ 
tonous but pleasing notes, amidst the stillness 
of a lovely scene, where the last tints of sun-r 
set illuminated the dark hues of the surround¬ 
ing woods. At another place, he says, the 
cuckoo accompanied us as far south as Chee- 
rasani ; the Kol race call this bird Suk’hi or 
ease*rgiving—perhaps as expressive asKameri, 
the bird of love. In his hymn to Kamdeo, Sir 
W, Jones observes, that “ the strong aromatic 
scent of the gold-coloured champa, Miche^ 
Ha charapaca, is thought ofibnsive to the 
bees, who are never seen on its blossoma; 
but their elegant appearance in the black 
hair of the Indian women is mentioned by 
Rumphius, and both facts have supplied the 
Sanscrit poets with elegant allusions .*^—TodHs 
Travels, pp. 79,138. See Coel KoiJ. 
KAMERYKSDOCK, Ddk. Cambric. 

KAMESHWARI, styled Kamikhya, situr 
ated within the town of Gobatti, originally a 
buddhist temple, is now .a hindoo templet 
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KAMI-MOSARA. 


KAMMAHI-KAMIJ. 


dedicated to the Yoni. The Yoni is here 
represented by a tri-kou-akar j antra or trian¬ 
gular ^tone, known in buddhist mythology as 
Prajua Devi, the universal mother. 

KAMETTI, Maleal. Excoecaria jamet- 
tia, Spreng, 

KAMFER, Dot. Kamfora,Ru8. Camphor. 

KAMGAM, see Berar.. 

KA-M’HOUNG of Akyab, Bignonia 
stipulata, Roxb. 

KA-MI, Ku-mi, Ki-mi, Ku-mwi, Khu-mi, 
orKa-mi-mi,signifying man, is a Burmese tribe 
in Arracan on the Koladyu river who assert 
that they once dwelt on the hills now held by 
the Khyen. Their name seems the same as 
that of the Khu-mia of Chittagong. The 
Ka-mi seem to be two divisions of a race who 
dwell in the hills bordering the Koladan river, 
and probably arrived there in the middle of 
the 18th century, expelling the Mru or Myu. ' 
They are divided into several clans. See 
Kami-no-mi-tsi. 

KAMI, Jap, Seems to be a generic appen¬ 
dage, to the names of the men of a certain 
rank in Japan, juntas in England, all noblemen 
between the ranks of Marquis and Baron are 
styled Lord. Kami, means noble,—not prince¬ 
ly. The governor of Nagasaki and Hako-date 
style themselves Kami ; but it is doubted if 
they have the right to do so. It is like a 
Frenchman using a “ do,” or a German a 
“ vou,’^ to ennoble himself. In former days 
a Ka-mi was one of the Japanese Pantheon, 
but as a title it was at least either hereditary 
or ouly given to very great worthies ; but 
now all the ministers, governors, and princes 
have usurped the title.— Hodgsoii^s Nagasaki, 
p, 156, Olipkant. See Kurilian, 

KAMIA, an agricultural laborer of some 
low caste : in south Bahar he is sometimes 
considered as a predial slave, either fora term 
or for ever: in the south-west provinces he is 
usually a bondsman or bond-slave who has 
sold his services for life, and may be trans¬ 
ferred or sold himself, his children are free : 
one kind, the Bandhak-Kamia is a slave only 
until he can repay the money advanced to 
him for his services.— Wilson's Gloss,, Indian 
Terms, See Kara in, Sevak. 

KAMI-DANDA, Sans. ? Vigne gives this 
as literally alms-giving, applied in Kashmir 
to a hindoo woman who, having lost her hus¬ 
band and being unable to re-marry, is devot¬ 
ed to the service of the gods.— Vigne, 

KAMILA, Hind. Red powder from the 
fruit of Hottleria tinctmda. 

KAMILING, Malay. Camirium cordifo- 
lium, Gann. 

KAMI-MOSABA, or Gurugudu* Casearia 
tomentosa, JR. 


KAMIN, in the north-west provinces 
the term applied to the artificers and servants 
of a village. In the Paujab, they are persons 
who are kept employed in cultivation without 
being actual hired laborers like the raulazim. 
— Elliot ; Powell ; Wilson's Glossary, See 
Kamia. 

KAMIN, see Naksh-i-Rustoom. 

KAMIN An, also Kamaya manan, also 
Minan, Malay. Frankinceuse, Benjamin. 

KAMINI, Bkno. Ash-leaved Murray's 
tree, Murraya exotica, also M. paniculata. 

K A-MI-NO-MI-TSI, the original, nation** 
al religion of Japan, is called Sinsyn ; from 
the words Sin, (the gods) ; and syn, (faith) ; 
and its votaries are denominated Sintu. 
Dr. vonSiebold, however, says that the pro¬ 
per native name of this religion is Ka-mi-no^ 
Mi-tsi, signifying “ the way of the Kami," 
or gods ; that the Chinese translated this 
lomponud word into Shin-Tao, and that the 
Japanese adopted the Chinese term, and ac¬ 
cording to the genius of their language, 
softened it into Sin-tu. According to Siebold^ 
the Sintu have some vague notion of the 
immortality of the soul, of a future state of 
existence, of rewards and punishments, of a 
paradise, and of a hell.— McFarlane, Geo, 
and Hist, of Japan, p. 207. 

KAMIRI, Jav. Aleurites triloba, Forst. 
Carnirium cordifolium, Gartn, 

KAM’L, Hind. A blanket. See Kamli. 

KAMLA, Hind. Berberis aristata, Gym- 
uosporia spinosa. 

KAMLAI, also Kambal, of Salt Range, 
Odina wodier, Roxb. 

KAMLA NIBU ? Beng. Citrus auran^ 
tiuni, Linn. 

KaMLI, Duk., Guz., Hind. Small blan¬ 
ket. Natives use the Kamly, as a wrapper, 
in one piece. Coats are made of the finer sorts, 
and look very well ; much resembling camlet 
in appearance. The stuff is made of sheep 
and goat hair—in warm climates the covering 
of sheep can scarcely be called wool.— E. M. 
Hindoo Infanticide, p, 176. 

KAMLOT, Rus. Camlet. 

KAMMAL, Hind. Berberis aristata. 

KAMMALAR, also in the singular, Kam- 
maJau, artificers. They are divined into five 
classes: stone-cutters, carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, goldsmiths and braziers. Amongst the 
hindoos, the five artizan castes, all wear the 
sacred cord. See Kamsalar ; Kansalar. 

KAMMA REGU, Tel. Artocarpus 
lacoocha, R. iii, 524, W, Ic, 681. 

KAMMARI-KAMU, Tel. An agriculttiral 
caste called Kammavadu, plural Kammavaru, 
Tel. A numerous caste of Teliuga sudra, 
commonly called kammavar, chiefly eogpged 
in agriculiure.' " ^ 
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KAMPTBE. 


KAMRUP, 


KAMME, Ger. Kammen, Dxjt. Combs. 

KAMMERAKU, Tel. Chavica betel, 
Mig., Boxh^ W, Ic. A strong smelling species 
of betel. The word means rough-leaved betel. 

KAMMERTUCH, Ger. Cambric. 

KAMMIMARAM, Tam. Gmelinaarborea. 

KAMMON, Heb. Cummin seed. 

KAMMYA-BUN, near Goverdhun, the 
famous scene of the incidents of the Vana 
purva of the mahabarat, is really a classic 
spot for the reminiscences of the Pandava 
brothers. Here they were visited by their 
great friend Krishna, and beguiled by holy 
sages with the consolations of their philosophy. 
None of its ancient features is retained by the 
place, but while its name lives in the verse of 
the poet, the pilgrim will bend his steps to 
Kammyabun.—- Tr. of Hind,, Vol. p. 115. 

KAMODH, Hind. A kind of rice. 

KA-MOI, or Moi, on the opposite side of 
the Me-Kong, occupy the broad expansion of 
the Anam chain towards Kamboja, and appear 
to extend northwards along these mountains, 
marching with the Lau on the westward. 
They are said to be black savages, with negro 
features. The Kambojan style them Kha-men. 
They are the Kho-men of Leyden and the 
Kha-men of Gutzlaff. See Kurilian. 

KA-MOUNG ? a tree of Akyab, grows 
to a large size and is plentiful. Wood used 
for planks, posts, &c.— Cah Cat. Ex, 1862. 

KAMPA, that portion of Thibet lying 
between the sou them bank of the Tsanpo 
river and the snowy ridges which separate 
Thibet from Bhutan. 

KAMPA, capital of Anga, taken by Bimba- 
sara, the king of Magiiada. 

KAMPALLAM, or Kampu allura, Tel. 
Zingiber, sp, Kampu means “ stinking” or 
“bad.” 

KAMPFER, Gbu. Camphor. 

KAJiPFER, landed on the shores of Siam 
on the 7th of June 1690— Bowring^s Siam, 
Voh i, p. 99. See Ktempfer. 

KAMPHATIR, see Porcupine. 

KAMPHUCHA, see Kamhogia. 

KAMPILAN and the Kris, made in 
Borneo, Sooloo, Tampassuk, Malludu Bay, 
are swords used by the Illanuu pirates, 
r KAMPIRA, Maleal. Semecarpus ana- 
cardium, Linn. 

KAMPONG, Malay A house enclosure 
or grounds, the Anglo-Indian word, com¬ 
pound. 

KAMPONG SUAl, a province of Cam- 
bodia, 

KAMP0T» the principal harbour of Kam- 
bojia. Ujong harbour is the capital of Kam- 
bo^iia. 

KAMPDTSON, a province of Cambodia. 

KAMPTBB, in lat. 21* 16', and 79M T B. 
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in Berar, a large station on the right bank of 
the Kanhan river, immediately below the 
junction of that river with the Pench and the 
Kolar. The open place near the church is 
996 ft. above the sea. It is nine miles from 
Nagpore, and was formerly a small village, 
but being selected for a British military 
cantonment, has grown into a town of 60,000 
people.— SchL, 

KAMPU IRUGUDU CHETTU, Tel. 
Dalbergia, sp., an inferior kind from ku 
“inferior,” Simsupa is the “ Sissoo.” 

KAM PULE KIR AY, Tam. -®rualanata, 
Juss. 

KAMPU TUMMA, Tel. Vachellia far- 
nesiana, IV. df A. 

KAMR, Ar. The mountain. 

KAMR, Ab., Pers., Hind. The waist. 
Kamr-band, a girdle. 

KAMRAK, Hind. Acid fruit of Averrhoa 
carambola. 

KAMRAK AH, Hind. Averrhoa caram¬ 
bola. 

KAMRAN. Timuris titles, in the height 
of his power were Sultan Kamran, Amir, 
Kutb-ud-Deen, Timur, Kur-khan, Sahib-i- 
Karan. Sultan means “ lord Kamran, 
“ successful Amir, “ commander Kutb- 
ud-Deen, “ polar star of the faith Timur, 
“ it shall shake Kur-khan, “ of the lineage 
of sovereign princes and Sahib-i-Karan, 
“master or lord of the grand conjunctions.” 
The easterns believe that in all the great con¬ 
junctions of the planets, there is a great 
revolution in the world. Thus Abraham, 
Moses, Zoroaster, Christ and* Mahommed, 
came into the world in a grand conjunction. 
Kayomurs, Solomon, Alexander, Zengis and 
Timur, were each in their turn, Sahib-i-Karan, 
or “masters o^'the conjunctions,” and of all the 
great events during their respective reigns.— 
D'Herhelot; Markhanis Embassy^, p. 47. 

KAMRANGA, Beng. Carambola-tree, 
Averrhoa acida. 

KAMR-UD-DIN, killed in action against 
the Abdaila A. D. 1748. He was waziv 
(vizier) of Mahomed shah, whose death 
followed as the result.— Or me. 

KAM-RUK, Hind. Averrhoa carambola, 
Linn, 

K AMRUP, Benq. Ficus benjamina, Linn. 

KAMRUP. Assam is a great valley 
stretching from the head of the Bay of Bengal 
to the north-east, towards China. It is the 
ancient Kamrup, and its history (‘Assam 
Buranji’) hy Huliram Dhaikiyal I^ukan, of 
Gohati, after bringing down the genealogies 
to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir (Dharma- 
pala) says he invited brahmins ftom Gaur- 
to his court, north of the Brahmaputra. See 
Assam. 
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KAN A. 


KANAK. 


KAMSALAR or gold-smifch casfce, porfoim 
marriage of their daughters both before and 
after the age of puberty. See Karnmalar. 

KAMSCHATKA, on the extreme N. E. 
of Asia, contiguous to Siberia. It is inhabited 
by different nations. Some who live about 
the middle pay a contribution to the Russians, 
but others living more north are their pro¬ 
fessed euiniies.— Hist, of Japan^ VoL i, p. 
21 . 

KAMSIN, a dust storm of N. Africa. 

KAMTSCHATNUA SALFFTKI, Rus. 
Damask. 

KAMTZ, see Lightning Conductors. 

KAMUD BIJ, Hind. Nymphjea alba. 

KAMUGA, Tam. Areca catechu, Linn. 

KAMUJAY TREE OIL, a small l»ottJe, 
priced Rupees 6^ trom the Canara distri(‘t, 
was a dark gelatinous mass, of the consistence 
of blanc-mange. 

KAMUL, Hind. Rottlera tinctoi ia, Roxh. 

KAMUL, Komul, or Kamil, the Hami of' 
the Chinese, is the station at which the 
routes eastward from the north and the south 
sides of the Thian Shan converge, and from 
which travellers genera 11 }^ st^vrt to cross the 
desert before entering China. The y)eople 
of Kamil were all buddhists in Marco Polo’s 
time. In 1419, Shah Rukh’s envoys found 
there the mosque and buddhist temple side 
by side. Folo., ii, 36; Benedict Goes in 
Vulef Cat/iapf Vol, ii, p. 394. 

KAMUL, see Koccli, Dhimal. 

KAMUN, or Kemun, Ar. Cumin seed. 

KAMUNING, a wood, of Java, of a 
brownish colour and very fine grain, used for 
hilts and sheaths. Tayuman resembles it 
and is very much esteemed :—the Wuui- 
stelago affords a reddish wood.— Raffles^ 
History of Java, Vol. i, pp. 40, 42. 

KAN, Burm. a shrub, three or four feet 
high, yielding a valued fruit which resembles 
a sweet grape.— Malcolm, Vol. i, p. 52. 

KAN, Hind. Saccharura spontaneum. 
S. sura. See Kana. 

KAN, see Krishna. 

KAN, a liquid measure in Batavia of 91 
cubic inches : 33 aro equal to about 10|^ 
gallons ; 3^8 Batavia kan make one leaguer 
or 160 English gallons.— Simmond's Diet. 

KANA, according to hindoo law, a per¬ 
son blind of one eye is incompetent to 
succeed. Kana is the nickname given to a per 
son labouring under this personal defect, which 
term is merely an anagram of auka, ‘ the eye.’ 
The loss of an eye does not deprive an 
occupant of his rights—of which there was a 
curious example in the siege of the imperial 
city of Delhi, which gave rise to the remark, 
that the three greatest men therein had only 
the complemont Of one man amongst them : 
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the emperor had been deprived of both eyes 
by the brutality of Gholam Kadir ; the besieg¬ 
ing chief Hoi car was kana, and so was the 
defender, Sir D. Ochterlony. Holcar’s name 
has become synonimous with kana, and many 
a horse, dog, and man^ blind of an eye, was 
called after this celebrated Mahratta leader. 
Thehindoos, attaidi a degree ofmoml obliquity 
to every individual kana, and appear to*make 
no disfinetion between the natural and the 
acquired defect ; though to all kana they apply 
another and more dignified appellation. Suk- 
racharya, the Jupiter of the hindoo astro- 
mythology, whi(;h veiy grave personage came 
by his misfortune in no creditable way,—for, 
altliough the guru, or spiritual head of the 
hiu<ioo gods, he set as bad a moral example to 
them as did the classical Jupiter to the tenants 
of the Greek and Roman Pantheon.— Tod*s 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p, 269 

KANA, Hind. Coinmelina obliqua. 

KANA,HiM). Sacebarum Sara. See Kan. 

KANA, see Terah. 

KAN A CHI, Hind. Rubus rotundifolius. 

KANADA, sec Veda. 

KA-NiE KYA-THA, Blrm. Artocarpus 
eebinuta, Roxh. 

KANAGACHA, or Kana kachu, Hind., 
the moral of Kashmir and elsewhere. 

KAN AG A CHETTU, Pongaraia glabi’a. 
Vent, W. W., fV. Ic, Galedupa Indica, 
jB. iii, 239. 

KANaG.ALU, Mahr. Dillenia pentagyna, 
Roxh. 

KAN AG AN, Predial slaves of Malabar 
supposed to be a sub-division of the palayar. 

KANAGAVUH, M a leal. Memecylon 

tine tori urn. — Keen ; Willd. 

KANAGI, Tel. Barringtonia acutangula, 
0(ertn. 

KANA GORAKA, Sinoh. Hebradendron 
gambogioidos. 

KANA-HOODY, see Koh. 

KANA-IRAKA, Sans., purple Ileabane. 

KAN AIT, an agricultural race in the 
Simla hills and east of the Sutlqj. They are 
a local tribe holding most of (he land on the 
Simla hills. They are inferior in position to 
Rajpoots, more perhaps of* the level of the 
Kurmi and Lodhi, hut they are often educated, 
and ai*e generally ministers to the Riypoot 
chiefs. Tiieir women are very nice lookings 
and all the tribe who are not (in the upper 
hills) in contact with Tartars are quite Arian, 
though not very large. In certain places is a 
partial and local practice of polyandry among 
them, hut it is not the general ctrstom of the 
tribe,-^ Campbell, pp, 88, 97, 128. 

KANAK, Hind. Wheat; lal Kanak, 
wheat, Triticnm aastivum ; bar kanaka.^ 
pambhan kanak,. i8 Hind. Tritieum 
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KANAPA TIGB. 


KANAVAR. 


It AN AK, Hind. Sageretia oppositifolia. 

KANAKA, me Buddha, Topes. 

KANA KACHU, Hind. Morel. 

KANAKKAN, Tam. Mai.. An accountant. 

KANAKAN, Mal. Predial slaves in Mala¬ 
bar, also designated Kanaka chai^ma. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, they are a subdivision of 
the Palayar. See Kanagan ; Kanchara. 

KANAKKAE, a tribe of people. They 
are divided into many sections or classes as 
Meal hattu Kauakkar, Sur Kanakar ; Sarathe 
Kanakkar. 

KANAKAMBRAM, or Erra vad^mbram, 
Tel. Crossandra iufundibuliformis, ^ees .— 
var. p aurantiaca. 

KANAKA PATA, or Konda dmudum. 
Baliospermum polyandrum, R.fV, — Ic. 1885. 

KANKATCH, see Sikh. 

KANA KUCHOO, Hind. Fungi ; mush¬ 
rooms. 

KANAL, Hind. A division of laud, about 
one-eighth of an acre—8 kanal make one 
ghomao. 

KANAL A, Bkng. Gynandropsis penta- 
phylla. 

KANAM, see Kuna war. 

KANAMBU, Maleal. Fibre of Crotalaria 
juncea. 

KAN ANA, Sans. Ormocarpum seunoides. 

KANANA (SHIGRU), Sans. Hedy- 
sarum seunoides. 

KANANA CUNDA, Sans. Dracontium 
poly phy Hum, 

KANANA HERUNDUMjSans. Jatropha 
curcas. 

KANANA-IRAKA, or Kanana ziraka, 
Sans. Vernonia authelmintica, Fleabane. 

KANANA MALLIKA, Sans. Jasmi- 
num. 

KANANGA, Malay. Uvaria Cananga, 
Linn, The perfume of the Kauanga, (Uvaria ;) 
Champaka, (Michelia) ; Melur (Jasminum), 
and many other plants of Borneo, are all 
pleasing. The ftowers of the Uvaria cananga 
are of a greenish yellow, scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the leaves, among which the 
bunches hang down in a peculiar manner. 
About sun-set^ if the evening be calm, they 
diffuse a fragrance around that affects the 
sense at the distance of some hundred yards. 
show's Sarawak^ p, 63 ; Marsden's Hist, 
of Sumatra^ p, i03, 

KANANG KIRAI, Tam. Commelyna 
communis, Linn, 

KANAPA CHETTU, or Kanigi chettu 
Tbl. Barringtonia acutangula, Garin, 

KANAPA CHETTU B ADANIKE, Tel. 
Yaiida Roxburghii, Roxb, Br .— W* Ic. 916. 
— Cymbidium tessaloides, Roxb. iii, 463. 

KANAPA TIGE, or Ijadi gadda, Tbl. 
Koxburgbia gloTiosoides, Roscb. 


KAN APE TIGE, or Kdd 6 pa tige, TAl. 
Vitis carnosa, Wall. Cissus carnosa. 

KANAR, a river near Duttoda in the 
Indore territory. 

KANARA, a district on the west coast of 
India. It has the river Kalinuddi, which 
disembogues at Sedasheghur, also the Tuddery 
river, the Gangawati which disembogues at 
Honore, and there is a marine lagoon at 
Mangalore. Population 1,056,300. See 
Canara. 

KANARA, Stylocoryne Webera. 

KANA*RAJ, Hind. Bauhinia canna- 
bina, B, 

KANA RAJA, Bkng., Hind. Bauhinia 
Candida, also Bauhinia nitida. 

KANARAK, see Inscriptions. 

KANA REGU, Flacourtia sepiavia, R. iii, 
835. 

KANARI, Malay. Aleurites triloba, 
Forst. A tree ot the Indian Archipelago, 
a native of the same country as the sago palm, 
and found to the westward, though it has been 
introduced to Celebes and Java. It is a large 
handsome tree and one of the most useful 
productions of the Archipelago. It bears a 
nut of an oblong shape nearly the size of a 
walnut, the kernel of which is as delicate as 
that of a filbert, and abounds with oil. The 
nuts are either smoked and dried for use or 
the oil is expressed from them in their recent 
state. It is used for all culinary purposes and 
is purer and more palatable than that of the 
cocoanut. The kernels mixed up with a little 
sago-meal are made into cakes and eaten as 
bread.— Crawfurd^ SimmoncTs Comml, Fro- 
ducts, page 546. 

KANARI, caves in the island of Salsette. 
See Caves, Knrli. 

KANARY ISLANDS, in the Pitt pas¬ 
sage are an extensive chain of flat woody 
uninhabited islands stretching along the N. 
coast of Mysole. 

KANAT. Shiraz is supplied with water 
by means of Kanat and Karez, which are 
subterraneous conduits and trenches or 
cial water-courses above ground. And the best 
of these is the Karez which Rukn-ud-Doulah 
Hassaii ebn Buiah, a prince of the Dilemite 
race, first caused to be made ; this Karez is 
denominated the water, or stream, of Rukna- 
bad.— Ouseley*s Travels, Vol. ii, p. 7. 

KA NAT THA, Bdrm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, its wood is used for ordinary house¬ 
building purposes.— Cal. Gat, Ex, 1862. 

KANAUCHA, Hind. Mucuna prurita, 
Salvia, sp. 

KANAUJ, a district or province in Hin- 
doostan, known also as Kanya kubya. 

KANAVAR, Tam. Hilimen, hunters, 
shepherds. 
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KANOHI. 


KAND. 


KANAWAB, between L. 31* and 32* N., 
and L. 78* E., produces great quantities of 
f fruit, and from many other places men may 
be met travelling downwards with kilta or 
long baskets full of apples of very pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, large and well-coloured, but though 
sweet, their flavor is deficient. In the upper 
valleys of the Sutlej, in Spiti, and Kanawar, 
are mixed races exhibiting much Tibetan 
blood, and in religion apparently, more bud- 
dhist than hindoo. The Tibetan colony at 
Mohasoo just above Simla, are powerful ruddy¬ 
looking people entirely unlike Indians, their 
women are industrious but very unattractive. 
— Powell; Campbell, p, 146. See Bara- 
Lacha, India, Kuuawar, Polyandry. 

KANAWAT, see Baba. 

KANAYO, Buum. Pierardia sapota. 

"KA-NA-ZO, Burm. Heritiera minor, 
Lam., also H. littoralis, 4it. Soondri-tree. 
See Heritiera. 

KANCH, Guz., Hinx). Glass. 

KANCHANA, or Kasana, Tel., Maleal. 
Bauhinia acuminata, L., Bauhinia tomeutosa, 
Linn. 

KANCHANAMU, Singh., or Sampenga 
chottu, Tel. Michelia cbarnpaca, L., but ap¬ 
plied also to other golden-colored flowers. 

KANCHANI, Hind. A dancing girl by 
caste and profession. 

KANCHAN CHAKTA, Beng. Bauhinia 
acuminata, Linn. 

KANCHARAVITA KARU, a mendi¬ 
cant belonging to the five classes of artificers. 

KANCHARI, Mahr. Kimchkar, Hind. 
A caste working in glass and crystal. 

KAN-CHEE, a ceremony. 

KANCHELIA, see Hindoo. 

KANCHELIYA, a sect of saiva hindoos, 
worshippers of the Sakti ; who are said in 
their rites to have a community of women 
without regard to natural ties. 

KAN-CHEW. There is here a recumbent 
figure mentioned by Hajji Mahomed. Such 
colossal sleeping figures, symbolising Sakya 
Muni in the state of Nirwana, are to be seen 
in Burmah, Siam, and Ceylon.— TennenCs 
Ceylon, ii, 597 ; Mission to the Court of 
Avain 1855, p. 52 ; Bowring*s Siam ; Yule 
Cathay, i, p. 203. 

KANCH-HARI, Hind. Carduum nutans. 

KAN-CH’HAYDANA, boring the ears. 

KANCHI, the native name of Con- 
jeveram. It is a holy city of the hindoos, 
almost 45 miles west of Madras, and has two 
great hindoo temples, one of the saiva and one 
of the vaishnava sect. The former is poor 
and neglected, having been plundered by 
dacoits about the year 1850. Conjeveram 
pagoda was taken by Clive on the 29th 
August 1751, and again in December, and 
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again in 1752. It is known in the south as 
Kanchi. It is celebrated ast>ne of the holiest 
of the hindoo cities of the peninsula of India. 
Conjeveram was the capital of the Chola 
kingdom, which held sway in the south of 
India, from the eighth to the seventeenth 
centuries, when Shah-ji the father of Sivaji 
totally annihilated every vestige of their once 
great power. It was one of the most ancient 
and prolonged of all the Indian dynasties* 
See Hindoo ; Sri Sampradaya. 

KANCHI CHIKKUDU KAYA, Doli- 
chos ciliatus, TV. ^ A. D. prostratus, R. iii, 
310. Abundant in hedges, whence its name, 
from kanchi, a hedge. 

KANCHIL, Malay. Tragulus kanchil, 
Gray. 

KANCHI MARAM. Tam. of Ceylon, 
Ulmus integrifolia, Rooeb. 

KANCHINJINGA, a mountain in the 
Sikkim Himalaya, in Lat. 27“ 42' 9" N., and 
Long. 88® 8' 1" E , its west peak is in L. 
27“ 42' 1", L. 88“ 8' O', and the top of the 
peak is 28,156 ft. above the sea. So far as 
was known in 1861, this peak is only exceed¬ 
ed ill height as yet by the Gaurisankar in 
Nepal, and the Dapsang peak in the Karako¬ 
rum chain. The latter peak, marked by the 
G. T. S. K. 2, in Lat. N. 35* 41', Long. E. 
Gr. 76“ 48', attains a height of 28, 287 ft. 
Kanchinjinga forms a central and predomi¬ 
nant object in the Sikkim panorama of the 
snowy range. Kanchinjinga presents itself 
from Falut under a vertical angle of 4® 51' 10", 
and even the lowest point of the junction 
between Knbru and Kanchinjinga (the curve 
seen just below the eastern peak) has still in 
the panorama an angular height of 3“ 36'. 
The peak is 181,632 fet^t distant from Falut. 
—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1860, No. l,p. 21 ; Schl., Herm. 

KANCH KE MANKE, Hind., Dvk. 
Glass beads. 

KANCH-KURI, Duk. Mucuna prurita, 
Hook. 

KANCH-KURI, Hind. Tragia cannabina 
Linn . 

KANCHU, see Sudra. 

KANCHUGAR, a worker in mixed metals* 

KANCHUN, also Kanchun chukta, Bbng* 
Taper-pointed mountain ebony, Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

KANCHURA, Bbng. Commelyna Bengal- 
leiisis. 

KAND, Hind, Moist or raw sugar. 

KAND, Hind. A root. Hence Bidari 
kand, or bilai kand. Pueraria tuberosa* 

Gagar kand. Astragalus muiticeps. 

Pash kand, Galotropis procera. 

Shakar kand, Batatas edulis. 

Zamin kand, Arum colocasia. 
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KANDA, Meconopsis aculeata, also Ber- 
chemiu sp., also Haecharum sara, 

Katar kauda. Astragalus multiceps. 

Phut kanda, Ballota limbata, also Aspara¬ 
gus racemosus. 

Put kanda, Hind. Achyranthes aspera, 
also Crozophora pHcaia. 

KANDA, Beng., Hind., Tkl. Scilla in- 
dica, Roxb, Squill. 

KANDA, Sans., Tel. Arum (Amorpho- 
phallus) campanulatum, R. iii, 409. 

KANDA GADDA, Tel. Tacca pinua- 
tifitida. ' 

KANDA GANG. Hibiscus colliuus. 

KANDA-GASS, , Singh. Macarauga 
tomeutosa, fV. Ic. 

KANDAHAR, a city of Affghanistan, said 
to be older than Kabul, and by some said to 
have been founded by Lohrasp, a Persian 
king who flourished iu times of very remote 
antiquity, and to whom also the founding of 
Herat is attributed. It i.s asserted by others, 
with far greater probability, to have been 
built by Secunder Zu-ul-kuruiu ; that is by 
Alexander the Great. The traditions of the 
Persians here agree with the conjectures of 
EuropeAu geographers, who fix on this site 
for one of the cities culled Alexandria. The 
ancient city stood till the reign of the Ghilji 
when shah Hossein founded a new one un¬ 
der the name of Hosseiuabad. Nadir shah 
attempted again to alter the site of the town, 
and built Nadirabad ; at last, Ahmed shah 
Sado-zye founded the present city, to which 
he gave the name of Ahmed Shah and the 
title of Ashraf-ul-Belad, or the noble of cities ; 
by that name and title it is yet mentioned in 
public papers, and in the language of the 
court; but the old name of Kandahar still 
prevails among the people, though it has lost 
its rhyming addition of Dar-ul-Kaiar, or the 
abode of quiet or the city of stabilities. Ahmed 
shah himself marked out the limits of the pre¬ 
sent city, and laid down the regular plan 
which is still so remarkable in its execution. 
He surrounded it with a wall, and proposed 
to have added a ditch ; but the Duraiii are 
said to have objected to his fortifications, and 
to have declared that their ditch was the 
Chaman of Bistun, a meadow near Bistan, in 
the most western part of Persian Khorassan. 
Kandahar was the capital of the Durani em¬ 
pire in Ahmed shah’s time, but Timur chang¬ 
ed the seat of government to Kabul. At the 
foot of the old town of Kandahar is one of 
the most celebrated reliques of antiquity 
belonaging to the eastern world. It is neither 
more nor less than the water-pot of Fo or 
Buddha. It was carried to Kandahar by the 
tribes whp fled in the fourth century from 
Gandharra on the Indus to escape an invasion 
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of the Yu-chi, who made the irruption iix)m 
Chinese Tartary with the express purpose of 
obtaining the pot. It is the bullest relique of 
the buddliist world, and still retains among 
the mahomedans of Kaudabar a sacred and 
miraculous character. It is called the Kash- 
gul-i-Ali or All’s pot. It is formed of stone 
and may contain about twenty gallons. The 
new town is surrounded by a ditch, flanked 
with a citadel, but the place is commanded on 
several points by rocky bills, the last slopes 
of wbicli come up to the ditch of the foi'tijj- 
cation to be buried amongst gardens, orebarttsi 
aud plantatious of beautii'ul shrubs, throu^ 
which flow streams of the clearest water. In 
these gardens, are many little hillocks and 
rocks, on the slopes of wliich tlie iuhabitapts 
have cut slides on whi(;h they amuse them¬ 
selves on gala days. Fruits and vegetubtes 
grow here luxuriantly ; some better than any 
where else iu Alfghauistaii ; the pomegranates 
have not their equal iu the world. The 
sweetmeats and gi’apes also require to be 
noticed ; and the tobacco, which is produced 
in abundance, is much esteemed. Tb6.cereal 
produce is of superior quality, more especial¬ 
ly the wheat: its whiteness and beauty are 
rare. All the neciessaries of life are sold hero 
surprisingly cheap ; and with these advan¬ 
tages it has that most valuable one, an agree¬ 
able climate. The town of Kandahar is an 
oblong with nearly a parasang of area. It is 
surrounded by a high and thick wall of earth, 
protected by a deep but not very wide ditch. 
The citadel is situated on the north of the 
town, aud contains a very good residence, 
which Kohun-dil khan inhabited. The forti¬ 
fications were put into a good state by the 
British, and are capable of resisting the 
attack of an Afighan army; they also built 
large barracks on a great space situated out¬ 
side the Herat gate ; were uninliabited, but 
in good condition, in 1845. The town is 
divided into many Mahalla, or divisions, which 
belong to the numerous tribes and nations 
that form the inhabitanis of the city. The 
population of Kandahar is one*fourth AfF- 
glian, of the tribe of Baruk Zye, one-eighth 
Affghan of the tribe of Ghiljie, one-ei^th 
AfFghan, of various other tribes, Dooranee. 
Half Farsivan aud Hindoo. One large quarter 
of the town, however, the N. E. is entirely 
inhabited by the Berdurani tribe. From 
the remotest times,. Kandahar must have 
been a town of much importance in Asia, 
as its geographical position sufficienUy indi¬ 
cates, it being the central point on which 
the i*oade from Herat, Seistan, Gour, India, 
and E^bul unite, and the commercial mart 
of these localities. Some authors consider 
Kandahar as an Indian, others as a Persiaa 
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town ; the Alfgbans themselves iDclude it 
in Khorassan, to which province they assign 
the *Indus (called also the Attok and the 
Sind,) as the limit. According to them 
India commences only on the Eastern side, 
and to the south of this river, from the point 
in which it receives the Sutlej, that is to say, 
north of the territory of the Mahratta *and 
Mogul. The Panjab comprehending Kash¬ 
mir and the country of the Sikh, and Zables- 
taQ, comprehending Guzni and Kabul, form 
another country called by them Hindoostan. 
The inhabitants of India they call Hindi, 

#! aucf those of Hindoostan, Hindoostani. Kan¬ 
dahar is said to have been called so from the 
Gandharra (Greek Gandaridae) who migrat- 
to the westward from the Gandharra of 
the Indus in the fourth century. Kandahar 
‘Was taken from the Moguls by the Persians 
in 1642, during the reign of shah Abbas the 
second. To the conquests of Henit and 
Kandahar, Nadir was not long in joining that 
of Kabul, and thus became muster of the 
whole of Affghanistan, by great political 
ability, and more especially by the generous 
manner in which he treated the people and 
their chiefs. The city of Kandahar was 
considered the capital of Affghanistan during 
•the reign of Ahmed shah, but he only resided 
there during the autumn and winter ; he 
went to Kabul in the spring and summer, 
alternately changing his place of abode from 
one city to another, that he might constantly 
enjoy an agreeable and temperate climate. 
His son Timur shah, altered this state of 
things ; for he withdrew the title of capital 
from Kandahar and transferred it to Kabul, 
which was subsequently the royal residence 
during the whole period that the dynasty of 
the Suddozye occupied the throne of Affghan¬ 
istan, The early corapaigns of the Arabs 
against Kandahar are given at length in the 
work of Beladeri, in M, Renaud’s Fragments 
of Arab History, published at Paris about 
1843. The city of Kandahar is regularly 
built, the bazar being formed by two lines, 
drawn from opposite directions, and intersect¬ 
ing ill the centre of the place. It is con¬ 
sequently composed of four distinct quarters. 
The authority of Kandahar is acknowledged 
over a considerable space of country, and the 
Khaka tribes of Toba, with the Terin, and 
other rude tribes in that part, confess a kind 
of. allegiance, allowing no claim on them, 
however, but that of military service, which 
was also rendered to the Sirdars by Khan 
Terik, the chief of the Ghilji tribe of Tereki. 
Mehvab khan of Kalat, the late chief of 
Baluchistan, was compelled to pay a tribute, 
of one lakh of rupees, of Kalat base coin. 
Tho revenue of the Kandahar sirdars was 
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about twelve lakhs of rupees. A celebrated 
grotto, known by the name of Ghar-i-Jamshid 
is situated sixteen miles south-west of the 
city, in the range of the Panj Bai bills, which 
overlook the left bank of the Arghandab 
river. The whole of its roof is beautifully 
carved as if it were artificial. 4,200,000 may 
be considered, but approximately only, as the 
amount of the population in Affghanistan, 
In the province of 

Herat, 300,000 AfTghan and 600,000 Parsivan or 

Kandahar, 600,000 do. 800,000 do. Beloooh. 

Kabul, 1,600,000 do. 800,000 do. and Kuscil' 

baih. 

Total, 2,600,000 1,700,000 

The Affghan, properly so called, are at pre¬ 
sent the dominant race, and in Kandahar, 
Kabul and Herat, hold the Tajik in subjec¬ 
tion. The Tajik are tho descendants of the 
ancient conquerors of the country, and may be 
sub-divided into the Parsivan or inhabitants of 
towns, speaking Persian, and the Eimak or 
nomades. 

Professor Lassen supposes four Greek 
kingdoms existed in Affghanistan, viz., that of 
Bactria : one eastern, under Menander and 
Apollodotus, comprehending the Punjab and 
valley of the Indus, with Kabul, and Aracho- 
tia or Kandahar added in times of its 
prosperity. Another western, at Herat and 
in Seestan. A fourth central of the Paropami- 
sus, which latter region, Mr, Prinsep is inclin¬ 
ed to give to Bactria, because of the bilingual 
as well as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles 
and Antiraachus, kings of Bactria. The people 
of Kandahar are supposed to be the ancient 
warlike Gandhari, a cognate race with the 
Kshatrya, who fought in the army of 
Xerxes b. c. 480, armed with bows of bamboo 
and short spears. Kandahar is still held by 
the chief of Kabul, and its rulers profess 
homage if they do not at all times exhibit it. 
Their advanced position to the west, places 
tJiera in jeopardy, from Herat and Persia.— 
Elphinstone's Kabul, Vol, ii, p, 129, Ed» 
Eerrier Journ, p. 318 ; Ferrier Hist, of 
Affghanistan, pp. 23, 67, 118 122 ; Mas¬ 

sents Journey, Vol, i, pp, 286, 288, 294 ; 
Mohun LaVs Travels, p. 307 ; Herod, VoL 
vii, pp, 64-66; Wh, H, of I, p, 1\ ; Tapers, 
East India, {Kabul and Affghanistan), 
1859, p, 67. See Kabul, Inam, Koh, Kelat, 
Kajar, K..zzilbash, India, Jet, Khyber. 

KANDAI, Hind. Flacourtia sapida. 

KANDALANGA, Tam. Xylocarpus 
granatum. Keen, 

KANDALLA, in lat. 20* 3', L. 74* 49, 
a village in the Dekhan, N. W. of Aurunga- 
bad. Mean height, 1,932 ft.— Wils. 

KANDALOO, Tbl. Cytisus cajau, Linn* 
KANDA MANNI; Tam. Abrus preca- 
torius. 
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KANDBH RAO. 


KANDBRH. 


K ANDA-MURGA-BATTAM, Tam. Ca- 
lamus draco, Willde, 

KANDANGATIBI KAI, Tam. Sola- 
num jacquini. 

KANDAN KARRA, Maleal. Cauthium 
parviflorum, Lam, 

KANDAR, Hind. Cornus macropbylla, 
Dog wood. 

KANDAR GUL, Hind., is Sterculia vil- 
losa. 

KANADAB ? aPUot. 

KANDA^RI, Karn. a large kuri, with 
the addition of an upper lip extended forwards 
and upwards at the angle of 45*. It is put 
in a natural run in a river, between boulders 
of rock, and made big enough to fill the 
whole passage, all minor ways being blocked 
with huge stones. The long protruding lip 
comes well out into the air and prevents 
jfishes from leaping over or being carried over 
the whole contrivance when coming down 
the rapids. 

KANDEI, Panj. Flacourtia sapida, JRoxb.y 
also Astragalus multiceps. 

KANDEKA, Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

KANDEL—Rhizophora gymnorhiza. 

KANDELAI, or Gan Talana, a tank near 
Trincomalie, constructed by Maha Seu, 
between a. d. 275-301. 

KANDELIA RHEEDII, A. 

Rhizophora candel,Iiin7i.,Bcoa56 | Jeru-Kandel,M aleal. 

A shrub growing in Malabar, in the 
Sunderb^ds, in the deltas of the Ganges, 
Godavery and IiTawaddy, and in Tenasserim. 
Its bark is employed in medicine, FI, 
largish, white and green.— Vbi^t, p, 41, 

KANDEN-KARA, Maleal. Canthium 
parviflorum. 

KANDEB, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa 
or Celastrus spinosus. 

Bari Kander, Hind., is Rhamnus persica. 

Jari Kandiali, Hind., is Asparagus race- 
mpsus. 

KANDERO, Sindh. Alhagi maurorum, 
Tourney W, ^ A, 

KANDAS—see Vidya. 

KANDAUL, Hind. Rheum emodi. 

KANDAVA KARU, a class of brahmans. 

KANDAZEBA, Hind. Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

KAND BARINGI ? Telingo-Duk. ? 
species of Clerodendron. ? 

KANDE, Hind. Coriaria nepalensis. 

KANDEH BAG. Traditions state that 
Sira became incarnate in this personage for 
the purpose of destroying an oppressive giant 
named Manimal, at a place in the Carnatic, 
called Pehmer. The giant Manimal made a 
most desperate defence against Kandeh Bao, 
but was at length slain.: whereupon all the 
Oppressed subjects of this giant paid adoration 


to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as the story 
goes, of seven crore of the people, whence this 
avatara is called Yehl-khut: Yehl, *in a 
dialect of the Carnatic ? being seven, and 
Khut, or Koot, bq^ a Mahratta pronuncia¬ 
tion of ( 100 , 00 , 060 ) a hundred lakh, or ten 
millions. A handsome temple, dedicated to 
the worship of this avatara, is at Jejury, a 
town of some extent, about thirty miles to 
the south-east of Poona. It is situated in a 
beautiful country, on a high hill, and 1^ a 
very commanding and majestic appearani^e^ 
the temple, walls around, and steps tip to it^ 
are well built, of fine stdhe. The murMdair^ 
musical girls attached to it, were said to 
exceed two hundred in number. A great 
many brahmans reside in and about td|0 
temple, and many beggars. Kandeh Rao, 
about Poona, is called Kandoba ; and it is not 
an uncommon name with brahmans and other 
hindoos, for instance, Lakpat Kaudhi Rao.— 
MooVy p, 424. See Jejuri, Kandoba, Murli. 

KANDESII, a province in the Bombay 
presidency. The Kokurmuudah Pehta jungles 
occupy a considerable area and are flanked 
on the north and west sides by the Sagbarah, 
Gorwallee, and Mutwar forests. The three 
latter are in independent states, all the forest 
produce of which passes through the Kokur- 
mundah Pehta jungles, by way of Tulloda 
and Shejda. These latter forests contain 
large quantities of jungle-wood and some 
teak. The Sagbarah jungles also contain 
timber trees. In 1849, in the Kandesh 
forests, was a sprinkling of older teak and 
Sissoo trees, but the active burnings annually 
carried on by the Bbeel population, for the 
purposes of the chase and of cultivation, 
effectually stop the shooting up of any seedling 
trees while the practice of baring the valley 
heads, from whence the rivers of Bauglan 
take their rise close to the edge of the 
ghauts, has the visible effect of lessening the 
supply of water in the streams which feed 
the rich garden grounds of Bauglan. Its 
western talooka is Bauglan. Kandesh is 
traversed by the Taptee river in its mid- 
course. Adjunta, in Kandesh, is celebrated 
for its numerous caves, excavated out of the 
mountain. The period of this gigantic labour 
seems to have been towards the decline of 
buddhism in the peninsula of India, before or 
about the eighth century. The subjects are 
buddhist; one of the inscriptions commenc¬ 
ing with the formula, “Ye dharma.” The 
language is Pali, and the character used is 
intermediate between those of the Lat and 
Allahabad. But, there is one resembling the 
Balibhi and one in the Seoni parallelogram 
headed character^ which is of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. These inscriptions 
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appear to be of diflFerent ages, from variations 
in the character. Hie figures of three Chinese 
are represented in some of the fresco paintings 
in the caves. The paintings are admirable 
for their spirit and variety of subjects. In 
some, the sculptures and paintings evidently 
represent royal personages and royal doings. 
One of the numerous inscriptions is of interest 
from the character resembling that of Wathen’s 
Balibhi inscription, which with others show 
the^radations of the character upwards into 
^ntiqui^. The caves are remarkable for their 
paintings as well as sculptures. They were 
ftrstldescribed by Lieut. Alexander in the 
Royal Asiatic Society's Transactions^ VoL 
p. 658) and afterwards copied by Captain Gill. 
Spme of the many fresco paintings in these 
caves, are still very perfect having escaped 
the observation of the mahomedans when 
they invaded the Dekkan early in the four¬ 
teenth century and destroyed similar paint¬ 
ings in the buddhist caves of Ellora, Though 
their date is uncertain, the series may extend 
from the first or second century before Christ 
to the fourth and sixth century of this era. 
One large picture represents the coronation 
of Sinhala, a buddhist king. He is seated 
on a stool, crowned with a tiara with neck¬ 
laces, armlets and bracelets Cv gold, and girls 
are pouring corn over his shoulders. Naked 
to the waist, he wears a striped dhotee cover¬ 
ing from the waist to the knee with one pass¬ 
ed across !tis chest and over his left shoulder ; 
most of the men attendants are similarly 
clothed with dhotees reaching from the waist 
to the knee. The soldiers present, spearmen 
and foot and horse, and groups of soldiers, 
with long oblong shields and curved swoi’ds. 
have short waist cloths only, tied like a kilt. 
All the women are naked to the waist. 
Another picture of two male figures, seeming¬ 
ly discussing something and wearing dhotees 
only, is skilfully drawn. In a picture of two 
holy men, seemingly Greeks, one has a long 
robe reaching to liis feet, with loose sleeves, 
the other with a nimbus round his head. A 
large picture represents the introduction into 
Ceylon, of buddfiism, and all the figures of 
men and women in it have only short waist- 
cloths or kilts. Another graceful picture 
represents a holy buddhist being carried 
through the air by two naked women, and in 
a representation of buddha teaching, his right 
arm is naked, and female figures stand, in 
different attitudes, around, all naked, but 
have necklaces, ear-rings and bracelets, and 
one has a girdle of jewels round her loins. 
Ajunta in the province of Aurungabad, is 
celebrated for its buddhist and jaina vrhara 
or monastery and caves. The Chaitya cave 
is supposed to bo the oldest in India. One 


of the Chaitya caves there has the dagopa 
perfect, with the three umbrellas in stone. * 
The great structural dagopas are gene¬ 
rally shorn of this appendage, which is 
the origin of the three and nine-storied 
towers of China. One of the vihara at 
Ajunta looks more like the brahmanical caves 
at Ellora than a buddhist vihara. Its pil¬ 
lars have similar cushion capitals to those in 
Elephanta and at Ellora. The Ajunta, are 
the most complete series of buddhist caves in 
India, without any mixture of brabmanism and 
contain types of all the rest, some are elabo¬ 
rately carved. The Ajunta caves are in the 
northern face of a ravine, which has a 
westerly direction parallel to the face of the 
ghats as they overlook Kandesh. There 
are many ravines or kora near ; one of these 
commences at the town of Ajunta and winds 
to the south and west for about three miles 
opening there into Kandesh. Near its mouth 
is another ravine taking a westerly direction, 
for two miles with several windings, at one 
of which, on the northern face of the rock 
these caves have been excavated. This 
ravine nowhere exceeds 400 yards from 
brink to brink, above five hundred yards at 
its bottom. Ajunta is the only town of any 
size near but it too is quite a small place, 
walled, with gates, and a bridge. Major E. 
Gill of the Madras Army, continued drawing 
and photographing these caves for nearly 30 
years, sometimes residing in a cave for days. 
He built a house at Tardapoor, now with a 
traveller's bungalow, but latterly he resided at 
Ajunta. The natives call the caves yermla, 
the same name as they give to those which 
Europeans call Ellora. The hindus call them 
also, Lena, and both terms mean drawings. 
The caves are about 25 in number, several 
of them have fallen in, many have been in¬ 
jured by the percolating water, and all have 
a noisome damp smell, with the nausedus 
odour of bats, which in the larger caves are 
multitudinous. The ordinary form is a cen¬ 
tral hall, with a walk around the wall, sepa¬ 
rated from the hall by pillars. A single door¬ 
way leads to the interior, and opposite it is a 
recess, in which buddha is seated preaching. 
In that are numerous figures seated in almost 
similar arttitudes. The walls also have sculp¬ 
tured figures and arabesques, as have also tho 
lintels of the doors, and the tops of the pil¬ 
lars. There are innumerable figures of men 
and women standing upright, and sitting, ax»d 
those on the tops of the pillars are represented 
soaring. In the ghat of the Taptee at Bang, 
on the north side of the valley of the Taptee, 
are three ancient buddhist caves. The exea'^ 
vations in the Ajant% ravine are the most 
important of the buddhist caves, are entirely 
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buddhistic, and do not serve' to illustrate 
*the Jain and brahminical cave-temples. The 
Ajunta caves were described bj Dr. Bird and 
Mr* Fergusson along with those of Bajah and 
Beera Bom. As. Trans., 1842, Vol. i, 438* 
Account of Baugh in Malwa, by Captain 
JDangerJield, in Born. Lit. Trans., Vol. ii, 
194. Hamilton's Account of Keneri, in 
Description of Hindoostan, Vol. ii, 171. 
Mr, Ershine on the Temples of western India 
in Bom. Lit. Trans., Vol. ii, Dr. Bird's 
Account of Cave Temples, Vol. i, Plates, 
Bombay, 1848. Dr. Stevenson on Elephanta 
in Bom. As. Trans., 1852. Surgeon Gibson's 
Bombay Forest Report,. 1849 to 1856, p. 68, 
also Report of 1857-58-59-60, jp. 24 ; Ed. 
Rev., Jane 1867, pp. 131-2 ; Taylor's Mac- 
kenzie, MSS. B. As. Soc. Journ. See Mah- 
mtta Government, Kol, Koli, Kabul, p. 434. 

KANDHAR an isolated rock in the 
plain between the Kaudhar confluence of the 
Parbutty and Chumbul, and the famous 
Rin-t’humbor. Sagarji held the fortress and 
the lands of Kaudhar. His descendants 
formed an extensive clan called Sagarawut, 
who continued to hold Kandhar till the time 
of Sowaie Jey Sing of Amber, whose situa¬ 
tion as one of the great satraps of the Mogul 
court enabled him to wrest it from Sagarji’s 
issue, upon their refusal to intermarry with 
.the house of Amber. The great Mohabat 
Khan, the most intrepid of Jehangir’s generals, 
was an apostate Sagarawut, They established 
many chieftainships in Central India, as 
OmriBhadora, Gumesgunge, Digdolli.— 7'od's 
Rajasthan, Vol. i, pp. 331, 355. 

KANDHARA, incorrectlyKundra-Urieja, 
the Khond mouutahieers. 

KANDI, Hind. A peopled tract along a 
river where villages are. 

KANDI, Hind. In DeraGhazi Khan and 
Sind, Prosopis spicigera P, stephaniana, 

KANDIARA, Hind. This name is applied 
to the following plants ; 

Astragalus multicops, Zizyphus vulgaris, 

Hubus lasiocarpus, Acacia jacquemonti, 

Carthamus oxyacantha, Cousinia calcitrapeoformis, 

Bieb, Solanutn gracilipes, 

Argemone mexicana, S. xanthocarpum, 

Qymnosporia spinosa, Ballota limbata. 

KANDIL, Malay. Candles. 

HANDLE, Tam. of Ceylon, a tree which 
grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty-four feet high. Its wood is used 
at times in house-work,-—Jffrfye on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

KANDO, Hind. Csesalpinia sepiaria ; 
Hippophae rhamnoides. 

KANDOBA, a male deity at Jejuri in the 
Dekhan between Sassoorand Satarah. About 
the beginning of December on the 6th of 
Margashlrsh a great festival and fair are held, 
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to which pilgrims come from a great distance. 
Bhandar and champa flowers are sacred to 
Kandoba and exercists shout Elkot and give 
Bhandar. Kandoba, next to Wittoba, is the 
most popular object of worship among the 
Mahrattas, and his most famous temple is at 
Jejuri, near Poona. Byroba, the local deity 
of herdsmen, is as Jargely worshipped in the 
Dckhan as is Kandoba, the deified hero of 
shepherds. The chief objects of Mahratta 
worship are certain incarnations, or images 
of deified mortals, known as Etoba or WittSo^ 
and Kandoba, at Panderpoor, Jcjui'i ana 
Malligaon, but the village deities recei^ 
large part of their attention in times of sickness 
or peril. Brahmans state that Siva became 
incarnate in Kandeh Rao for the purpose gf 
destroying an oppressive giant named Mani- 
mal, at a place in the Carnatic, called Pehmer. 
The giant Manimal made a most desperate 
defence against Kandeh Rao, but was hi 
length slain : whereupon all the oppressed 
subjects of this giant paid adoration to Kandeh 
Rao, to the number, as the story goes, of 
seven crore of people, whence this avatara is 
called Yehl-khut : yula in Tamil meaning 
seven, and khut, or koot, being a Mahratta 
pronunciation of (100,00,000) a hundred lakh, 
or ten millions. A handsome temple, dedicat¬ 
ed to the worship of this avattira, now known 
ns Kandoba is at Jejuri, a town of some 
extent about thirty miles to the south-east of 
Poona. It is situated in a beautiful country, 
on a high hill, and has a very commanding 
and majestic appearance : the temple, walls 
around, and steps up to it, are well built, of 
fine stone. The murlidar, or musical girls 
attached to it, are said to exceed two hundred 
in number. A great many brahmans reside 
in and about the temple, and many beggars. 
Kandoba is not an uncommon name with 
brahmans and other Iiindoos for instance, 
Lakpat Kaudhi Rao.— Chow Chow, p. 262 ; 
Moor, p. 424. See Kandehrao. 

KANDOO, of Cuttack, is the abloos or 
ebony tree. The darkest shade of the wood is 
iho heart of the tree. It is a very handsome 
fancy wood ; and its price per cubic foot is 
12 annas or Is. 6d .— Cal. Cat. Ex. of \S62. 

KANDRA or Khandra ? a class of slaves 
in Cuttack of an impure caste. 

KANDRA, Hind. Cornus macrophylla. 
Wall. 

KAND RE, Hind. Abies Smithiana. 

KANDRICAM, Tam. Frankincense. 

KANDURI, Hind, of Panjab. Coccinea 
indica, W. ^ A. 

KANDRU, Hind., ofKaghan, &c. Cornus 
macrophylla, dog-wood. 

KAND-SIYAII, Hind. Unclarified sugar, 
or gur. 
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KANDU, Hind. Eryngium planum. Parthian dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul 
KANDULI, Bbng. Ancilema nudiflorum. and the Paujab, a new race of Scythian kings 
Coramelyna nudiflora. appeared, who issued gold and copper money 

KANDtTLU, Tel. Cajanus Indicus of quite a ditferent device and style from 
Spreng, Cytisua cajan, 7?., Fo/. iii, p. 325. anything before current. These bear a title 
KANDU RELLU GADDI, Tkl. Sac- of Kauerkes, at first with the title of Basileus 
charum fuscuin, JB., VoL i, p. 236. The best, Basileou, but afterwards with the Indian title 
dark-coloured reeds with which the natives of Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety 
write, are made from this species ; kaudu of the Kanerki coins indicate a long dominion 
signifies “ black, scorched.”— Br, of kings of the race. The only characters on 

KANDURI, Hind. Coccinea Indira. their coins are Greek, but these become at 
Kandy, in lat. 7“ 17', Long. 80® 49’, one last so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On 
o? the principal towns* in the interior of their obverse is the king standing, or in bust 
Ceylon. Bellungallee village, S W. of Kandy, to the waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, 
is 2,259 feet ; Matina patin, S. of Kandi, is with the name and titles in a Greek legend 
3,201 feet, Fras ; Peredenia is 1,650 feet, round : while on the reverse are Mithraic 
Kandy is a table land with a chief town representations of the sun or moon with 
of same name, in the interior of Ceylon, HAIOS, NANAIAJ OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, 
conquered by the British after the battle of A0PO, or some other mystical name of tliese 
Meyda Maha Nowera, 18th February 1815, luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on 
where the sovereign Vikrama Raja Singa was all the Kanerki coins, is the same monogram 
taken prisoner and removed to Vellore where as the Kadphises dynasty used, and which 
he died. The British entered the Kandian was borrowed apparently from the nameless 
country, 11th January 1815. When coffee- Soter Megas. This would seem to indicate 
planting first came in vogue, the Kandyan that the Kanerki dynasty, though interrupted 
people flocked in hundreds to the great distri- as Mr. Prinsep supposes by the intervention 
bution of rupees, but this source of labour was of Ario-Parthiaus, was yet a continuation of 
soon found to be insufficient and of too pre- the same tribe and nation as its predecessors 
carious a nature to be relied on, even had of the name of Kadphises. The state reli- 
there been a superabundance. The Kandyan giou seems to have been mithraic, whence 
^Was able to live on the produce of his rice derived, not known ; but on their coins 
^ipelds, (fee., &c., before European capital was the Siva bull device is also found on the 
introduced, and he has such a reverence for reverse, the bulPs head being to the left, 
his patrimonial lands, that were his gain to —in the coins of the Kadphises being to 
be quadrupled, he would not abandon their the right. A list of their kings, cannot bo 
culture, it was only therefore during a portion framed, but their power seems to have lasted 
of the year that he could be induced, even by for more than two centuries. The style and 
the new stimulus, money, to exert himself, device of* the Greek, of the gold coins 
besides, working for l)ire is repulsive to their especially, of the coins both of Kadphises and 
national feelings, is looked upon as almost the Kanerki, was carried on till it grew more 
slavery, and is galling to them. The Sing- and more corrupt, and was at last, entirely 
halese from the maritime provinces have a lost, through the deterioration of art, under 
sttouger love of gain, a liking for arrack, and the princes of hindoo race, who succeeded to 
rooted propensity to gamble. In 1841, 1842 the more energetic Greeks and Scythians.— 
and 1843, thousands of these people were On the Historical Results deducible from 
employed on estates.— F, Loyard ; Btissche's recent Discoveries in Affghaiiistan^ by H. T. 
Ceylon. Sec Ceylon, Gahalaya, Rhodia, Poly- Brinsep^ Esq^ See Inscriptions, p. 372, Ka- 
aiidry, pp. 110, 326, India. bul, pp. 436, 438, 439. 

KANDYARI, Hind. Solanum indicum. KANER, Hind., Duk. Neriura odorum, 
KANE, a river near Tighura in Punuah. Ait 

KANEEL, Dut. Ciniiamomum. Cinnamon. KANG, Chinese bed-places, built of brick 
KANEFIE TURMALI—? Diamond. to admit of fires being made inside during 
KANELU, Hind., of Chamba, Ilex dipy- the cold weather, ranged round the walh, 
rena, Walt leaving the middle of the room vacant.— 

‘KANER, Hind. Nerium odoratum, Lam. Frere^s Antipodes, p. 312. 

KANERA, of Panjab, Kanera pudari, of • KANER-ZARD, Hind. Cerbera manghas* 
Beas. Hamiltonia suaveolens, i2oa;5. KANFURRA JOGI, or Gosaen, are in 

KANERA, Hind. Dhannsala paper made great bodies, often in many thousands at 
from Daphne oleoides, also Skirmmia laureoJa. Oodipoor. In the grand military festivals ta 
KANERKI. At the close of the first cen- the god of war, the scymitar, symbolie^df 
tury of our era, when the supposed Ario- Mars, worshipped by the Gchlotc, is entrusltd- 
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iia them. They are unmamed. In the sacred environs ,* Officers’ bungalow is 2,663 feet 
rites to their manes by the disciples, the Hot spring of Thatvam near Kangra is 1,602 
flowers of the ak and evergreen leaves are feet above the sea. Kangra is also called 
strewed on their graves and sprinkled with Kot Kangra. It is about 20 miles from Ja- 
water.— Tod's Rajasthan, VoL \,p, 72. See wala mukhi, and has been famed for centuries 
Kan-Phatta-Yogi. for the skill of its people in restoring the noses 

KANG, Kangni, Guz., Hind. Setaria by the rhino-plastic operation, instituted by 
itslica. Italian Millet. Budyn, a physician of the emperor Akbar, 

KANGA, a hard wood of Cuttack. to whom Akbar granted la jaghir at Kangra. 

KANGAG/H, Hind. Morchella semilibera. The Kangra people are sturdy, honest, and 
KANGAtAM, Tel. Dammar. independent. The Kangra district has a ^reat 

KANGAL MIRCH, Hind. Fruit. Celtis export trade in rice, of which the most esteem- 
caucasia, fVillde. ed kind is the “ basmati.” In the KangAi 

KANGALAM, Mal. Predial slaves in district also, are grey limestone, sandstone of 
Malabar. two sorts, both good for building and granite. 

KANG AN, Hind. Crocus sativus. Kangra fort is a short way within the outer 

KANGANA, Singh. A bracelet, or a ranges of the Himalaya. Kangra is situated 
string or ribbon tied round the waist, espe- in lat. 31“ 57' ; Long. 76“ 4'. It is a British 
cially at marriage. The Kangani is a cere- station, and the hills around it are exten- 
monial part of a mahomedan marriage. sively planted with tea. The Gaddi are a hill 

KANGANI, Hind. Penisetum^italicum, shepherd race about Kangra and elsewhere. 
Setaria italica. The following elevations are determined : 


KANGANKAR, Hind. A species of Ft, Ft, 

Salsola yielding barilla. Carbonate of soda Noorpoor.1,665 Nari Ghaut....2,009 

obtained from it. Kotila.1,370 Rajahpoor do...2,500 

KANGANMANDI, Hind. Aristolochia Kangra.2,647 Sekunder ■do....5j430 

rotunda also Crocus sativus. Joala Mukhi.1,805 Jaintri do...5,632 

KANGAR, or Khangar, of Murree hills. Tira.2,470 Gogar pass.3,900 

Pistacia integerrima, //./. ^ Th, Mundi.2,637 Tiri do.6>484 

KANGA VITTEE, Maleal, A jungle Sultanpoor.4,584 


tree of the west coast, which grows to about In Kangra and Kulu, there is a crab or wild 
sixteen feet high, and eight inches in diame- apple, called “ ban mehal” (Pyrus baccata) 
ter.— Edye, Forests of Malabxr and Catiara, also a quince (Cydonia vulgaris) and the Kan- 
KANGEAN, see Kalkoon or Turkey Isles, gra district produces wheat, barley, gram, 
KANGER, Hind. Sageretia brandrethi- lentil, rape seed, safflower, mustard and flax 
ana. In the Salt Range, Grewia betulaefolia. among the spring crops ; and rice, maize, mil- 
KANGHAI, Hind. Adiantum caudatum. lets, buck wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, opium 
KANGHI, Hind. Sponia Wightii, Kang- and tobacco are in the produce of the autumn 
hi. See Kalka. harvest. Wool, tea, sugar, salt, ghee, honey, 

KANGHI CHIT, Hjnd. Cactus Indica. bees’ wax, soap, timber, iron and slates for 
KANGHOL MIRCH, Hind. Celtis cau- roofing are among the staples of the district, 
casica. The Kangra people are sturdy, honest and 

KANGIIUR, Madii. Garuga piniiata, independent. Most of the traders of the 
Roxb, snow valleys have some members of their 

KANGI, Hind, Flncourtia sapida, also families residing at Daba or Gyaui on the 
Lycium europoeum or L. Edgeworthi, also Nuna-khar lake. The great body of the hill- 
Euphorbia dracuncnloides. * men are Rajpoots, there are a few villages of 

KANGIARI, Hind. A blight on sugar- brahmans, their residences are respectable, 
cane, in which barren sapless branches grow and occupy the more elevated portion of the 
out. village site, the huts of the Dom or Hali 

KANGI-KA-SAG, Hind, Leaves of being on a low range. The Dom are heredi* 
Malva roiundifolia. tary bondsmen to the Rajpoots. Basgi also 

KANGLA, Chenab. Ravi, Acer creticum, dwell there, and are, both men and women, 
Linn, singers at the temples. The men of all castes 

KANGLU, Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. in the hills are short and of poor physique ; 
KANGNI, Hind. Pennisetum italicum, they look worn and get deep-lined on the 
or Pauicum italicum, a grain much eaten by face at a comparatively early age. The 
the podrer classes. young women are often extremely pret^, 

KANGRA, in lat. 32® 5' 2‘ N. ; Long, 76* those living in the higher and colder ^villages, 
14' 4" E^., in Chamba, a civil and military having, at 15 or 16, a Complexion as fair as 
sution, with large tea plantations in the many Spaniards or Italians, and with very 
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regular features. But they .grow darker as ;he placid and beautiful valleys of Kangra 
they advance in years, and become very plain, nd the noble hills behind. Dhurmsalla is 
The Dhurmsalla sanitarium, is situated in the divided into two stations, the lower and the 
Kapgra district in E. Long. 76® 20', and in N. upper, the one the residence of the civilians 
Lat. 32* 13'. The houses are built progressing iid visitors from all parts of Panjab, and the 
up the hill, so that they are at very different other occupied by the officers' houses and 
elevations, the lowest being at an elevation ines of a regiment,—Schl, H,f, et, Thom.y 
of 4,000 feet, the highest 7,000 feet. The pp. 190, 203, 208 ; Journal of the Asiatic 
height of the Cutcherry is 4,876 feet, that of Society of Bengal^ pp. 409, 580, No, 202, 
Major Fein's house and McLeodgunge Bazar, April 1840; A7in, Lid. /idm.VoL xii, p. 112 ; 
6,180 feet. Tne sanitarium is on one of the Indian Annals, No. 227, 1870; l)r,W, B. 
spurs, running south from the great range of Dickson, IS70 ; Baharee. See Khunniara,' 
“ Dhaoli Dhar.” This range runs east and Kohistan. 

west, at a height of from 13,000 feet to 19,000 KANG-SI, a lexicographer of the Chinese 
feet, and forms a great wall on the north ; it is language. The Chinese lexicographers, 
due to this range, that the-climate of Dhurra- hitherto, have not done much more than 
salla is so mild and has such a heavy rain- translate the meanings given in Kang-si’s 
fall. Kangra, is the most beautiful district Chinese Dictionary.— Meadow's Desultory 
in India, excepting Cashmere. It is a most Notes, p. 26. 

lovely fertile valley, surrounded by lofty KANGTAR, Htnd. Spirsea Bindley ana. 
mountains, interspersed with undulating hills KANGTISEE. The general direction of 
and situated between the rivers Ravee and this range is north and south, audit is said to 
Sutlej. On one side it has the territories of connect the Himalaya and Mongolia, as by a 
Cashmere and Chumba, on the other the cross-bar. It runs to the east of the Mansaro- 
wild but romantic hunting fields of Kulloo, war and Rawan Rud Lakes, its highest point 
Spiti and Ladak. Various races of men, is stiid to exceed in elevation any portion of 
belonging to distinct types of the human the Himalaya, and four large rivers have their 
family, and speaking different languages, are sources in different parts of the range, viz., 
distributed over its surface. Here are hills the Singh Khawab or Indus, the Langehoo 
just raised above the level of the plain, Khawab which runs through Ladak, the 
and mountain crests higher than any peak of Marchaae Khawab which is known as the 
the Andes. Every tone of climate and variety Gogra, and the Tamchoo Khawab or Yaroo, 
of vegetation, is here to be met with, from the great river of eastern Thibet, 
the scorching heat and exuberant growth of KANGU, Panj., Placourtia sapida, Roxb. 

the tropics, and barren heights destitute of KANGU, Sans. Pencillaria spicata. 

verdure and capped with perpetual snow. KANGUE, Punishment xviii of the Tcha 

Hills dissolve into gentle slopes, and platforms is that usually called by Europeans the Kan- 
of table-land, and valleys, become convulsed gue, and is a common punishment in China 
and upheaved, so as no longer to be distin- for petty offences. It consists of an.enormous 
guished from the ridges which environ them, tablet of wood, with a hole in the middle to 
No spot in the Himalaya can compete for receive the neck, and two smaller ones for 
beauty with the Kangra valley, and its over- the hands of the offender, who is sometimes 
shadowing hills, (13,000 feet) no scenery sentenced to wear it for weeks or months to- 
presents such sublime and delightful contrasts, gether. He is suffered, provided his strength 
^ Below lie 9 the plain, a picture of rural love- will enable him, to walk about, but the bur¬ 
liness and repose. The surface is covered <^en is so great, that he is generally glad to 
with the richest cultivation, irrigated by seek for a support of it against a wall or a 
streams which descend from perennial snows tree. If a servant, or runne'r of the civil 
and interspersed with homesteads buried in magistrate, take it into his head that he has 
the midst of groves and fruit trees. Turning rested too long, he beats him with a whip 
from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stern liiade of leathern thongs till he rise.—A/a- 
and majestic hills above Dhurmsalla confront cartnefs Embassy, Vol, i, p, 23. 
us. Their sides are furrowed with precipi- KANGUGA, Beng.,Hind. Urena sinuata. 

tons water-courses. Forests of oak clothe KANGUNI, Mahb. Celafetrus montana 

their flank, and higher up give place to gloomy Roxb, * 

and funereal piles. Above all are wastes of KANGUNI, Sansc., or Korralu, Tkl. 
snow or pyramidal masses of granite too per- Setaria italica, Kunth, 
pendicular for the snow to rest on. Dhur- KANGU VITTU, the Malayala name of' 
msalia, stands in the bosom of those mighty a t;*ee which grow? to about sixteen feet high, 
hills, circular in its outline, and commanding andeightinches in diameter. It is one of the 
a view unequalled in the world perhaps, of jungle-trees of the coast.—if. • 
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KANIGI CHE'rrU. 

KANGWEL, Dut, Nelumbium specio- 
ffum. 

KANHA BICHU, Hind. Morchella semi- 
libera. 

KANHEE, a valley situated to the west of, 
and which runs parallel to, that of Quetta, but 
extends further south. Its length is about 30 
miles, and breadth 5 or 6. It is bounded on 
the east by the great Chah’ltan range, which 
separates it from the valley of Quetta, and 
on the west by a parallel range of much less 
height, which, towards the north separates it 
from the valley of Pishin. See Kelat. 

KANHUN, a river near Kamptee. 

KANI, Tam. A laud measure, a rice 
measure in .Chittagong.— Wilson. 

KANIA BIAN, Burm. Sulphuric acid, 
Kani. 

KANI-ATCHI. Tondaimandalam, is an 
ancient name of a tract in southern India ex¬ 
tending fiom Nellore to the Coleroon river, 
and including N. and S. Arcot and the 
Chingleput collectorates. It is described as 
having been an ancient wilderness known in 
the Ramayauum as the Dauflacaranynm “ the 
forest of the punisher, and was inhabited by 
the Kiirambar, a pastoral and half-savage race 
who had their own chiefs residing in Kot or 
forts. They were conquered by an inroad of 
the Vellalar from the western portion of the 
peninsula in the reign of Adanda Chakravarti, 
in an age supposed prior to the Christian era. 
The Vellalar race found the clearance of the 
forest a task of such difficulty that some 
withdrew ; aud the others who remained had 
the peculiar privileges conferred on them by 
Adanda Chakravarti, which are called the 
Kani-atchi, meaning acre-permaneiicy. They 
have served through the political changes of 
centuries and are highly valued in a large 
portion of the old Tondai-maiidalam. 

KANI-ATCIII-KARAN, see Myarasi. 

KANIA-DANAM, literally, virgin-giving ; 
a ceremonial in the marriage customs of the 
hindoos, the giving away of the bride. See 
Hindoo. 

KANI-AMMA, a goddess of the non-aryan 
races in the peninsula of India. See Hindoo. 

KANI APA TIGE, or Edakula mandula 
mari and Kadepa-tige ; Vitis pedata, Wall. ; 
Vitis carnosa, Wall. This name is often 
applied generally to the genus Vitis. K4ui, 
like kidi means “ a yoke.” 

KANIAR, Hind. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

KANIDE, Hind, of Ravi. Coriaria nepa- 

lensis. 

KANIGA, Tel. Pongaraia glabra, Vent, 

KANIGI, Panj. Flacourtia sapida, Boxh. 

KANIGI CHETTU, or Kanapa chettu, 
Barringtonia acutangula, Gctrhu Piddington 
writes it Kauiti and applies it to B. speciosa. 
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KANIYA. 

KANIGOR^M, see Kohat. 

KANIL, Ddt. Ciunamon. 

KANIRA, Hind. Neiium odorum. 

KAKIRAM, Can. Strychrios nux vomica. 

KANITI VERU, Tel. Root of Eugenia 
racemosa, Linn. 

KANIURU, Sutlej. Hedera helix. The 
Ivy. 

KANIYA. Krishna, familiarly Kaniya, 
also called Heri, and written Crishna, Krishn,. 
Kisn, Kistna, and Krishna, was of the tribe 
of Yadu, the founder of the fifty-six tribes 
(Chahpan-kula Yadu) who obtained the 
universal sovereignty of India, and was 
descended from Yayat, the third son of 
Swayambhuma Mamj, also called Vaiva-swata- 
raanu or the man, Lord of the earth, whose 
daughter Ella, (Terra) was espoused by 
Budlia (Mercury) son of Chandia, the moon, 
whence the Yadu are styled Cliandravansi, 
or cliildren of the moon. Budha was therefore 
worshipped as the great ancestor, Pitriswara, 
of tlie lunar race, and previous to the apo¬ 
theosis of Krishna, was adored by all the 
Yadu race. The principal shrine of Budha 
was at Dwarica, where he still receives 
adoration as Budha Trivicraraa, the triple 
energy, like the Hermes Triplex of Egypt. 
Krishna or Kaniya lived towards the con¬ 
clusion of the brazen age, calculated to have 
been about 1100 to 1200 years before Christ. 
He was born to the inheritance of Vrij, the 
country of the Suraseni, comprehending the 
territory round Mathura for a space of eighty 
miles, of which he was unjustly deprived in 
his infancy by his relative Kansa. From its 
vicinity to Dehli we may infer, either that 
there was no lord paramount amongst the 
Yadu of this period, or that Krishna’s family 
held as vassals of Hnstinapoor, then with 
Indraprestha or Dehli, the chief seat of Yadu 
power. There were two princes named 
Surasen amongst the immediate predecessors 
of Krishna : one, his grandfather, the other 
eight generations anterior. Which of these 
was the founder of Surapoor on the Yamuna, 
the capital of the Yadu, is not known, but 
we may assume that the first gave his name 
to the region around Mathura, described by 
Arrian as the country of the Suraseni. 
Alexander was in India probably about eight 
centuries after the deification of Krishna, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the inquiries 
he instituted into the genealogy of the dynasty 
then ruling on the Yamuna, correspond very 
closely with those of the Yadu of this distant 
period ; aud combined with what Arrian says 
of the origin of the Pandu, it appears indis¬ 
putable that the descendants of this powerful 
branch of the Yadu ruled on the Yamuna 
when the Macedonian erected the altars of 
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Gf^ede on the In^us. That the personage, and iB depicted as an infant with a pdrai or 
Whose epithet of ‘ Krishna-Sham designates comflt-ball in his hand. This image, Which 
his colour as the Black Prince/ was in fact was one of the penates of a former age, an4 
a distinguished chief of the Yadu, there is which, since the destruction of n shrine of 
not a shadow of doubt ; nor that, after his Krishna by the mahomedans, had lain in the 
death, they placed him among the gods as an Yamuna, attached itself to the sacerdotal itone 
incarnation of Vishnu or the sun ; and from (zunu) of the high-priest Baiba, while he 
this period, we may deduce the hindoo was performing his ablutions, who, carrying 
notion of their Trinity. Arrian enumerates it home, placed it in a niche of the temple 
the names of Budaeus and Craderas amongst and worshipped it; and Nonanda yet receitcii 
the early ancestors of the tribe then in power, the peculiar homage of the high-priest and 
which would alone convince us that Alexan- his family as their household divinity, 
der had access to the genealogies of the Pura- Of the second image, Mat’hura Nath, there 
nas ; for we can have little hesitation in affirm- is no particular mention ; it was at one time 
iug these to be Budha and Kroshtdeva, an- at Kamnorh in Mewar, but is now at Kotah. 
cestors of Krishna ; and that “ Mathoras and The pera of Mat'hura can only be made from 
Clisobaras,” the chief cities of the Suraseni, the waters of the Yamuna, from whence it is 
are the Mathura and Surpoor occupied by the still conveyed to Nonanda at Nafhdwara, 
descendants of Sursen. Fifty-seven descents and with curds forms his evening repast, 
are given, both in their sacred and profane The fourth statue, that of GokuhNath, or 
genealogies, from Krishna to the princes sup- Gokul Chandrama (t. e.y the moon of Gokul), 
posed to have been contemporary with Vic- had an equally mysterious origin, having been 
raraaditya. The Yadu Bhatti or Shamah discovered in a deep ravine on the banks of 
Bhatti (the Asham Betti of Abul Fazil), draw the river ; Baiba assigned it to his brother-in- 
their pedigree from Krishna or Yadunath, as law. Gokul is an island on the Jumna, a 
do the Jhareja of Kutch. When Arungzeeb few miles below Mat’hura, and celebrated in 
proscribed Kaniya, and rendered his shrines the early history of the pastoral divinity, 
impure throughout Vrij, rana Raj Sing The residence of this image at Jeipoor does 
offered the heads of one hundred thousand not deprive the little island of its honours as 
Bajpoots for his service, and the god was a place of pilgrimage ; for 4ho god of Gokul' 
conducted by tbe route ofKotah and Rampoora has an altar on the original site, and his rites, 
to Mewar. An omen decided the spot of his at the early part of the 19th century, were 
future residence. As he journeyed to gain performed by an aged priestess, who dis- 
the capital of the Seesodia, the chariot-wheel owns the jurisdiction of the high-priest of 
sunk deep into the earth, and* defied extrica- Nat’hdwara, both in the spiritual and tempo- 
tion ; upon which the Sookuni (Augur) ral concerns of her shrine. The fifth, Yadu- 
interpreted the pleasure of the god, that he Nath, is the deified ancestor of the whole Yadn 
desired to dwell there. This circumstance race. This image, now at Surat, formerly 
occurred at an inconsiderable village called adorned the shrine of Mahavan near Mat’hura, 
Siarh, in the fief of Dailwara, one of the which was destroyed by Mahmud. The sixth, 
sixteen nobles of Mewar. Rejoiced at this Vitul-Nath, or Pandurang, was found in the 
decided manifestation of favour, the chief Ganges at Benares, Sara vat, 1572, from which 
hastened to make a perpetual gift of the vil- we may judge of their habit of multiplying 
l^e and its lands, which was speedily con- divinities. The seventh, Madhan Mohana, ‘‘ he 
firmed by the patent of the Rana.’ Nat’h-ji who intoxicates with desire,” the seductive 
(the,god) was removed from his car, and in lover of Badha and the Gopi, has his rit^i 
due time a temple was erected for his recep- performed by a woman, 
tion, when the hamlet of Siarh became the The precisp period of Baiba Acharyfi, 
town of Nat’hdwara, which now contains who collected the seven images of KrishtlK 
many thousand inhabitants of all denomina- now in Rajast’han is not known ; but he must 
•timiis, who, reposing under the especial pro- have lived about the time of the last of the 
tection of tbe god, are exempt from every Lodi kings, at the period of the conquei^ of 
mortal tribunal. The site is not uninteresting, India by the Moguls. Damodra, the 
nor devoid of the means of defence. To the at the beginning of the nineteenth centuib^il^, - 
it is shut in by a cluster of hills, and to was his lineal descendant; and whether ifi! ;■ 
tJiO'WestWard flows the Bunas, which nearly addressing him verbally or by letter, was styliS^ 
batbes'iho extreme the hills. There Maliai*aja or ‘ great prince.* As the 

are seven oelebrated images in R^'pitianah,viz: head of the Vishnu sect, his persoh is lH 
Kpntta,* or Nonfinda, the juvenile Kaniya^ his be Ansa, “ or a portion of the divinity /* . 

altar Separate, though close to Nath^ji. He iiiwas maintain^ that so late as 

styled Balftinokund, ‘the blessed child/1 of the present incumbetii the god , 
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KANiYA. 

and conversed with the high-priest, 
effect the milder rites of the shepherd 
has produced on the adorers of Siva cannot 
be ascertained, but assuredly Eklinga, the 
tutelary divinity of Me war, has to complain of 
being defrauded of half his dues since Kaniya 
transferred his abode from the Yamuna to 
the Bunus ; for the revenues assigned to 
Kaniya, who under the epithet of “ yellow 
mantle,” has a distinguished niche in the 
domestic chapel of the Rana, far exceed those 
of Siva. In all ages and countries the rights 
of sanctuary have been admitted, and however 
they may be abused, their institution sprung 
from humaue motives. To check the impulse 
of revenge and to shelter the weak from op¬ 
pression are noble objects, and the surest lest 
of a nation’s independence is the extent to 
which they are carried. From the remotest 
times sirna has been the most valued privi¬ 
lege of Ihe Rajpoots, the lowest of whom 
deems his house a refuge against the most 
powerful. When Moses, after the Exodus, 
made a division of the lands of Canaan amongst 
the Israelites, and appointed six cities to be the 
refuge of him who had slain unwittingly, from 
the avenger of blood, the intention was not to 
afford facilities for eluding juice, but to check 
the hasty impulse of revenge ; for the slayer 
was only to be protected until he stood before 
the congregation for judgment, or until the 
death of the high-priest, which event appears 
to have been considered as the termination 
of revenge. The infraction of political sanc¬ 
tuary (sirna torna) often gives rise to the most 
inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by the priests 
is highly prejudicial to society. Moses appoint¬ 
ed but six cities of refuge to the whole Levite 
tribe ; but the Rana of Mewar assigned more 
to one shriue thau the entire possession of that 
branch of the Israelites, who had but forty-two 
cities, while Kaniya has forty-six. The motive 
of sanctuary in Rajast’han may have been 
originally the same as that of the divine 
legislator ; but the privilege was abused, and 
the most notorious criminals deemed the 
temple their best safeguard. Yet some 
princes were hardy enough to violate, though 
indirectly, the sacred sirna. ' Zalim Singh 
of Kotab, a zealot in all the observances of 
religion, though he would not demand the 
culprit, or sacrilegiously drag him from the 
altar, forced him thence by prohibiting the 
^mission of food, and threatening to build 
: up the door of the temple. It was thus 
Greeks evaded the Jaws, and compelled 
; criminal’s surrender by kindling dres 
^ouzMi the sanctuary. Hindupati, vulgo 
Hinduput, chief of the hindoo race, is a title 
appertaining to the ranas of Mewar. It has, 
however, been assumed by chieftains scarcely 
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KANJABA. 

superior to some of his vassals, though with 
some degree of preteusion by Sevaji, who, 
had he been spared, might have worked the 
redemption of his nation and of the Rana’s 
house, from which he sprung. There was an 
ancieut law of Athens analogous to the Mosaic, 
by which he who committed ** chance-medley,” 
should fly the country for a year, during which 
his relatives made satisfaction to the relatives 
of the deceased. The Greeks had asyla for 
every description of criminals, which could 
not be violated without infamy. Gibbon 
gives a memorable instance of disregard to 
the sanctuary of St. Julian in Auvergne, by 
the soldiers of the Frank king Theodoric, 
who divided the spoils of the altar, and made 
the priests captives : an impiety not only 
unsanctioned by the son of Clovis, but punished 
by the death of the offenders, the restoration 
of the plunder, and the extension of the right 
of sanctuary, five miles around the sepulchre 
of the holy martyr. Kaniya is the Saint 
Nicholas of the hindoo navigator, as was 
Apollo to the Grecian and Celtic sailors, who 
purchased the charmed arrows of the god to 
calm the troubled sea. As the destroyer of 
Kalinag, ‘ the black serpent,’ which infested 
the waters of the Yamuna, Kaniya has the 
character of the Pythic Apollo. He is repre¬ 
sented dragging the monster from the ‘ black 
stream,’ and bruising him with his foot. He 
had, however, many battles with his hydra-foe 
ere he vanquished him, and he was once 
driven by Kal-yamun from Vrij to Dwarica, 
whence his title of Riuchor. In this myth, 
we have the old allegory of the schismatic wars 
of the buddhists and vaishnava. Diodorus 
informs us that Kan was one of the titles of the 
Egyptian Apollo as the sun ; and this is the 
common contraction for Kaniya, whose colour 
is a dark cerulean blue (nila) : and hence his 
name Nila-nath, who, like the Apollo of the 
Nile, is depicted with the human form and 
eagle-head, with a lotus in his hand,— Tod*s 
Rajasthan, Vol, i, pp, 548, 549, 550, 526, 
527 ; Numbers, Chaps, xxxv,.t? 5 . 2, 25,/). 
12 ; and Joshua, Chap, xx, v, 6. 

KANJAN KORAI, Tam. Basella alba. 

KANJAR, a race amongst the Mahrattas, 
who make baskets and sell strings of cotton and 
hemp. They are the yerkal vadu of Telingana. 

KANJaR, Hind. Acer cultratum.. 

KANJAR or Amaltas, Hind. Cassia 
fistula. 

KANJABA, Tam., Maleal. A Malahar 
and Canara tree which grows to abjput t^o 
feet and a half in diameter, and ff*pm 
flve to thirty, in height, of little use or dura¬ 
bility. Its fruit is very intoxicating, pnji is 
used medicinally.-T-^dfye, Forests of 
and Canara, 
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EANKROWLEE LAKE. 


KAKNOUL. 


KAN JAR A, Sans. Daticns carota. 

KANJAROM, au ash-coloured wood of 
Travancore, used for common building.— Coh 
Frith. 

KA.NJERAM VER, Maleal. Root of 
Strychnos nux-vomica. 

KANJI, Hind. Rhus vernicifera. 

KANJIR, Hind. Artichoke. 

KANJIR, Hind., Pers. Cynara scoly- 
mus, Linn. 

KANJKI, a running footman attached to 
the court of the Bhawalpur Daoodputra. 

KANJRU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

KANJU, Hind, of Panjab. Ulmus in- 
tegrifolia. 

KANJUA, Hind. Guilanclina bonduc. 

KANJUR, Hind. Caesalpinia sappan. 

KANJURA, Ddk., Hind. Commeryna 
obliqua. 

KANJUREA, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, 
and ten or fifteen feet high. The natives use 
it at times in house-work. It produces a fruit 
which is used medicinally.— Edye, Ceylon. 

KANK, see Sankasura. 

KANKADU CHETTU, Tel. Sapindus 
emarginatus, Vahl. 

KANKAR, Beng. ? Kakri, Hind. Cu- 
cumis utillissimus, Roxb. 

KANKAR, Hind. A calcareous concrete, 
one sort is called ‘‘Rewasa,*^ another‘‘Chappar 
harsaru,” is a particular kind of concrete in 
the Delhi district. Kankar consists of irregular 
and fantastically-shaped pieces of calcareous 
concrete. In some parts of India it forms 
the principal material for road-making. From 
Calcutta to the Kahibar frontier the road is 
made from Kankar ; this mineral yields when 
burnt,an excellent lime for mortar. Professor 
Ansted’s analysis of it is 72 per cent, carbo¬ 
nate of lime, 15 per cent, silica, 18 per cent, 
alumina,— Froc. Geol, Soc.of London^ 1863, 
p. 8, in PowelV^ Hand-book. 

KANKARI, Duk. Cucumis sativus, Linn. 

KANKELI, Sansc., Tel. Jonesia asoca. 

KANKHURA, Beng. Hydroleazeylanica. 

KANKI PUTRI, or Konki, Tel. Pisonia 
villosa, Poir. 

KANKOL also Kankoli, Hind. Elseagnus 
orientalis, Elasagnus conferta. 

KANKOL MIRCH, Hind. Fruit of Celtis 
caucaslca, Elasagnus is called Kankoli in some 
parts of the Himalaya. 

KANKOOMBALA-KATTEYA-GASS, 
SixtOH. Pygeum ceylanicum, Gcertn. 

KANKRA, Hind. Pavetta indica, Linn. 

KANKRA, Beng. Bruguiera rheedii, 
VHerit. ' _ 

KANKROWLEE LAKE, also called Raj 
Sitttnnnd wais formed by Rai Singh, rana of 
MewaTj at a cdet of £l,I50,0Wi It was 


commenced in a. d. 1661, during a period of 
famine and wa.s finished in 1668. It was 
formed by erecting a bund or embankment, 
of white marble across a small river, the 
Goomtee, near Oodeypore. 

KANKUR, also Karkti, Beng. Cucumis 
utilissimus, Roxb.y IF. ^ A. 

KANKUSHTAM, Sans., Tel. Euphor¬ 
bia, sp. The original Sanskrit word is a 
mineral like mica used in medicine. The 
Sanscrit synonims, however, are Tikta dug- 
dha, signifying lit. “ bitter milk,” and Vijrif 
a “ Euphorbia.” 

KANLI, Hind. Pangi, Abies smithiana. 
Himalayan spruce. 

KANNA, Hind. Commelyna Bengalensis. 

KANNA, Hind., the flower stalk of the 
moonj grass, Saccharum munja. 

KANNABIS, Gr. Hemp. Cannabis sati- 
va, Linn.y Roxb.y Rheede. 

KANNADA, see India. 

KANNA-GONA-GASS, Singh. Artocar- 
pus lacoocha, Roxb. 

KANNANG-KIRAY, Commelyna com¬ 
munis. 

KAN-NA-KOSH, Burm. Croton oil. Cro- 
ton tiglium. 

KAN-NAN THA, Burm., or Crab Tree. 
A tree of maximum girth 4 cubits, and 
maximum length 30 feet. It is abundant 
on Pielo Island near Mergui, but scarcely 
procurable in Moulmein. The wood is used 
for houses, zyats, &c*, is very durable and of 
handsome grain. Of this wood, there are two 
kinds, red and white; when seasoned, the red 
variety sinks and the white floats : the latter 
lighter than the former, likely to answer for 
helves ; the former too heavy for that purpose. 
Both woods very good for turning purposes. 
—Captain Dance. 

KANNARI, on the western coast of India 
celebrated for its buddhist caves. The Sal- 
sette or Kannari caves, in the island of Sal- 
sette, are also purely buddhist, but very 
inferior to the former. The Kannari caves 
are excavated in a hill situated in the midst of 
an immense tract of forest country, and Mr. 
Fergusson supposes their date about the 9th or 
10th century of Christian era. See Budd’ha ; 
Caves ; Kewneri ; Karli. 

KaNNA-TSO, Burm. A Tavoy wood^ 
very tough, close-grained. 

KANNE A, see Hot Springs. 

KANNEH, the cave emporium of thd 
Romans, the modern Makullah. See Cahneh; 

KANNE KOMALI, Boerhaavia stellala^ 


R. W. Ie.y 875. 

KANNEM, or 
pedata. Wall. 

KAN-NOUL, Can. 
Latham. 


Edakula mari. 
Syphestides 
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KAKOtr^. 

r T4s]tU, T»t. Evil eye, Vardhaa^ ruling from Cmfl^ere fo 4llW, end 

£4J(TOBA, the i4Ql eta temple near Poona, from ifepaul to the N’erhuddah, the city had 
The head of the temple jis styled a Bhagat: on not then been of a larger size than three and a 
Jan’m Ashtami, he works himself up into half-miles in length, and three-quarters of e 
a hysterical state, and the people believing him mile in breadth. It was surrounded by strong 
then to be pos^sed by Krishna, worship him walls and deep ditches, and was washed by the 
with incense and prostration, and present to Ganges along its eastern face. Two hundred 
him sick people to be touched and cured, and hfty-years later, Kanouj is spoken of by 
See Bhagat. Abu Zaid, as a great city. In a. d. 91the 

KANOCH, Hind, of Kulu, Fraxinus well-known geographer, Masudi, speaks of 
xanthoxyloides. Crab ash. it as * the capital of one of the four gieat 

KANOCH A, Hind. Salvia indica. kings of India.’ Just a century afterwards, 

KANONEN,Ddt. Kanoen, Gbr. Cannon, the historian of Mahmud relates that he 
KANOJ, seed of a small tree brought there saw a city which raised its head to the 
from Pali and Delhi: considered heating and skies, and which in strength and structure 
constipating ; taken as a condiment and also might justly boast to have no equal. In 
glyen as a medicine in diarrhoea : one seer sells another hundred and seventy-five years, it 
for two rupees.— Gen, Med, Top, p, 141. attained a still greater splendour and opulence, 
KANOJEE ANGRIA. See Angolam. and became that overgrown city of a luxuri- 
KANON, Sw. Cannon. ous and effeminate people, which fell an 

KANON, Kot kasun, Bewapee, Patody, easy prey to the Ghorian, when with the 
i^^d part of the Baraitch jaghire, form a fall of Kanouj ended hindoo independence, 
tract of country called Beeghoto, occupied by The last scion of the Rhatore departed to 
the Ahir and the Chouhon rajpoot. found a new kingdom far away in Mai’war, 

KANONEN, Dot., Ger., Sw. Cannon, and deserted Kanouj, and, as described by 
KANO-B/AJ, Beng. Bauhinia Candida, Ibn Batuta, only a hundred and fifty years 
i^ar* Bauhinia variegata, Linn, later it had dwindled to a small town. Up 

KANOUT, a river of Shajebanapoor. to the middle of the seventh century, 
KANOOR. Sheathing bases of the leaves Kanouj was more a buddhistical than a 
pf Crinum asiaticum, or toxicariuna.—brahrainical city. There were three great 
JPi^ar. monasteries to the south of the town, in one 

KANOR, Hind. Pavia indica. of which was a vihara, or chapel, wherein 

KANOUJ, or Canoge, this town in an the tooth of Budd’ha had been preserved in a 
wly part of the Christian era, was the casket adorned with precious stones and raised 
capital of Hindoostau ; or rather of the princi- on a high pedestal. Only two brahminical 
pal kingdom along the Ganges, and the ruins temples are spoken of by Hwen Thsang, and 
are at present of great extent. It is npw these were dedicated to Siva. Near a 
reduced to the size of a middling town. It is mosque had stood a broken image of Shusti, 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, the goddess of fecundity, and a pedestal 
near the place where the Caliudi river (or bearing date a. d. 1136. The thirty miles of 
Kaltnqddi) joins it ; and is possibly the circumvallation seems to be an exaggeration 
plpce meant by Pliny for Calinipaxa. This of the hindoo writers. The thirty-thousand 
pi;^ce npiighty city was of thirty miles circumr betel-leaf shops is also very suspicious. Ka- 
y^UatioD, had thirty-thousand betel-shops, and noqj brahmins make no objection to eat 
a(x|;y-thon8and public dancers and singers, fish at their meals.—RenwaS’s Memoir, p. 
Kapouge is the Kanyakubja of Puranic 54 ; Tr, Hind., VoU i, pp. 352, 354, 357, 
geography $ tne earliest mention of it is 358, 360. 

found in Menu, as identified with Punchala. KAN PADA, Tam. Evil eye. 

lltpRs qt its kingdom as assigned in the KAN-PHATA JOGI, or Sonari jogi, a 
Mahabarat nearly agree with those assigned religious mendicant or jogi, distinguished by 
ip ‘ Rqjasthan.’ It was an important wearing large metal ear-rings ; thence named 
city in the age of Budd’ha, who had preached kan phata, split-eared. See Jogi Yogi, Kan- 
bere a lecture on the instability of human pharra Yogi. 

a;gistence. To commemorate this event, KANP’HU or Khanfu, waa properly only 
hpd built a atupa or mound, 200 feet the port of Hangchew or Khansa, caUqd 
ip then noticed by Ptolemy in his the Chinese Kanp’hn (a name still plc«4m:^ed 
^ksography. Pa Hian and Kwea Thsang as that of a to wo half a league north of ibp old 
yisi^d it, tbp one in the beginning of the site), and by Marco Polo, Ganfu (i, 
fiiuh, the other in the middle of the seventh Fii^e Gqthay, Vol,\ p, 30^ 

Hwen Thsang’s ^e KAN PHAL, HiNpl Taraxacimi offioinale. 
there reigu^ a rajah by the name of Harabe KANB4J, Bnvd. Bauhinia candid^ . 
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KANTA SAjOaOJBLAMU. 

ICANiiP, Hi 50. FJaoourtia ^^iaria. 

T^A^S, Hind, Dioscorea deltoidea. 

Hind. A grass. Sacjcharuro spon- 

tan^um. 

KANSA, see Insoriptions; 

KASNSA, the maternal uncle and enemy of 
l^risbna. See Kanya Krishna. . 

KANSAj(/iV* the south of India, the 
five artizan classes are called Kammalan, 
Kamaiav or Komsalar, and Professor Wilson 
thinks the last word may be derived from the 
Sanscrit and Hindi, kans, Bengali, kansya, 
a mixed metal. They form the five left-hand 
castes of Madras, but the Kansala is the 
goldsmith, and chief of the five the other four 
are the kanchari or brazier; kammari or 
blacksmith, kadlangai or carpenter, kasi or 
stone-mason. These intermarry and eat 
together, and all wear the zonar. The dis¬ 
tinction of right and left-hand castes is 
peculiar to the south of India. It is supposed 
by Professor Wilson to be of modern origin 
and to have been introduced at Conjeveram, 
as a part of civil policy to divide the people 
and modify their power. But Sir Walter 
Elliot is of opinion that the separation into 
right and left-hand castes had its origin in 
the violent conversion of the ancient races 
from buddhisim to hindoolsm, and he has been 
shown a figure of buddha, which the artizan 
caste worship. At present they seem to 
worship Viswakarma, but the bulk seem to 
worship Siva ; they all bury their dead in a 
sitting posture like that of Buddha sitting 
with the head of the dead close to the surface, 
and the dislike to the brahmins is severe. It 
is anaongst the Tamulian people that the 
right and left-hand sections appear. 

KANSHI, Mal£al; Tremna nudiflora,Z. 

KAN SI, Hind. Bibes grossularia. 

KANSOU, see Kalka. 

kans RIVEB, see India. 

KANT, Tukx. a town, 

KANTA, see Kutch. 

KANTA, Hind. A thorn, &c. Kanda 
kanta. Astragalus multiceps, 

KANTA-ALU, Beng. Dioscorea pen- 
taphylla, 

KA' TA BHAJA, a hindoo 6ect, founded 
about the beginning of the 19th century by 
Banaa Saran Pala, a Gbala, and inhabitant of 
Ghospara, a village aear $ukh Sagor in 
Becgal. They believe in the divinity of the 
guru as an mcaruatiou of Krishna and wor¬ 
ship him as the creator 
KANTA-GOOB KAMAI, Bwo. Cap- 
paidst iepiarsa' 

KANTA-GUBCrtXBs. Bwa. Coix bai- 
baia, 

vKANTA KAmOMAMXJf Laaia loureiin* 
Iwa, Mn. VoA h F- 4318. 
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KAN0K-OO. 

KANTA-JATI, Barleria prienttea. 

KANTAKA, Sans. 

KANTA-KUCHOO, Beng. Lasia loureiri# 
KANTA-KULIKA, Bbng. Asteracantha 
iougifolia. 

KANTAL, Beng. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
KANTAL^ Hind. Agave cantala j Wila- 
yati kantala, is the Agave Americana. 

KANTALU, Hind. Hainiltonia suaveolens* 
KANTAMI— ? Convolvulus batatas. 
KANTAN, Tel. Bell metal. 
KANTANCH, Htnd. Rubus biflorus, 
KANTA NUTI, Beng. Amarantus 
spinosus, Linn.y Roxb, 

KANTAPALA, or Sima chitramulam. 
Pedilanthus tithymaloides, JPoit. 

KANTAPHAL, Hind. Tribulus lanugi- 
nosus and T. terrestris. 

KANTARI, Mah. A turner, a cabinet¬ 
maker, workers with a lathe in wood or ivory. 
KANTA SATR, Mar. Bignonia xylocarpa. 
KANTA SHEW, Can. 

KANTA SHEWUN, Mar. Gmelina 
asiatica. 

KANTA VARI, Beng. Solanum jacquini, 

mild. 

KANTCHI-SHIM, Beng. Lablab cul- 

KANTEN, Dut. Lace. 

KANTENA or Muga, Tel. Crotalaria 
anthylloides, Lam. C. stricta, JB., VoL iti, 
p. 265. 

KANTHAN, Hind. Daphne oleoides. 
KANTH-KAREE, Beng., Hind. Sola, 
num jacquini. 

KANTH-MULLIKA.—Jasminum sam- 
bac. 

KANTIAN, Hind. Rosa webbiana. 
KANTIARI, Hind. Carthamus oxya- 
cantha, Bieb. 

KANTUL, see Calico-printing. 
KANTYAN, Hind, of Kaghan, Rosa 
webbiana. 

KANUB, Arab. Ganjah. Cannabis sativa. 
KANUGA, Tel. Dalbergia arborea, or 
Pongamia glabra, Galedupa indica, Lam. 

KANUGA-MANU, Tel. Dalbergia 
arborea. 

KANUGA NUNE, Tel. Poonga or 
Karunj oil. 

KANUGTT, Tel. Pongamia glabra, VenU 
KANUJU NALIKE, Tel. Tetranthera 
peutandra, R., Vol. iii, p. 824 ; Laurua in* 
volucrata, Cor. 187. “Lit. Sam bar’s tongue^ 
KANUM, see Kunawar, 

KANUN, Siam. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
The Jack-tree. 

KANUN, Ab., Hind., Fees. A rule ; m 
law. - 

KANUN-GO, Ab., Pere. In Indi% i^ 
gistrara of land revenuea iu their reajpe^f^ ^ 
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KANTA. 


KAOLIN. 


diilrteti. Literally a rule-teller, a name under 
Mahratta sovereigns,; applied to a revenue 
officer of their governments. 

KANU-PHATA-YOai, Sans. An asce¬ 
tic sect, compounded of kana, the ear ; phata, 
slit; andlyogt) an ascetic. See Kan-phata Jogi. 

KAN UP UL A CHERUKU, Saccharum 
officiuarnra, L., many-jointed variety. The 
Hans. syn. is Sata parvan or ** 100-jointed.” 
Wight applies it to the bamboo. 

KANUR, Hind. Acer cultratum, also 
Pavia Indica. 

KANURI, Hind. Spiraea Liudleyana. 

KANUS, Guz., Hind. ? File. 

KA-NU-SU, Burm. A species of Heritiera, 
possibly the sundri-tree. 

KANWA DYNASTY, reigned 45 years. 
The first was b. c. 66. Kanwa named Vasu- 
deva,usurped his master’s kingdom,— Wilson ; 
Thomas* Frinsep's Antiquities^ VoL ii, pp, 
240, 468. See Magadha, 

KANWAL, Hind. Nelumbium speciosum, 
also Saussurea obvallata, 

KANWAL GATTHA, Nelumbium spe¬ 
ciosum. 

KANWAR, Duk, Aloe Indica, Boyle. 

KANYA. Krishna, familiarly called 
Kaniya, also called Heri, was of the celebrated 
tribe of Yadu, the founder of the fifty-six 
tribes (chah-pan-kula-yadu) who obtained the 
universal sovereignty of India, and descend¬ 
ed from Yayat, the third ‘son of Swayam- 
bhuma Manu, also called Vaiva-swata-manu or 

The Man, Lord of the earth”, whose daugh¬ 
ter Ella (Terra) was espoused by Budha 
(Mercury), son of Chandra, (the Moon), 
whence the Yadu are styled Chandravansi, 
or “ children of the moon.” Budha was 
therefore worshipped as the great ancestor, 
(Pitriswara) of the lunar race ; and previous 
to the apotheosis of Krishna, was adored by 
all the Yadu race. The principal shrine of 
Budha was at Dwarica, where he still re¬ 
ceives adoration as Budha Trivicrama, the 
triple energy, like the Hermes Triplex of 
Egypt. Krishna or Kaniya lived towards 
the conclusion of the brazen age, calculated 
to have been about 1,100 to 1,200 years before 
Christ. He was born to the inheritance of 
Vrij, the country of the Suraseni, compre¬ 
hending the territory round Mat’hura for a 
space of eighty miles, of which he was 
unjustly deprived in his infancy by his re¬ 
lative Kansa. From its vicinity to Dehli we 
may infer, either that there was no lord 
pit^ount amongst the Yadu of this period, 
or that Krishna’s family held as vassals of 
Hasiihapoor, then, withlndraprestha or Dehli, 
the chief seat of Yadu power. There were two 
princes named ^Surasen amongst the imme¬ 
diate predeeessofs of Krishna: one, his 
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grandfather ; the other, eight generations 
anterior. Which of these was the founder of 
Surapoor on the Yamuna, the capital of the 
Yadu, we know not, but we may assume that 
the first gave his name to the region around 
Mat’hura, described by Arrian as the country 
of the Suraseni. Alexander was iii India 
probably about eight centuries after the deifi¬ 
cation of Krishna. See Kania, Krishna. 

KAN-YA, mother of Krishna. She was 
daughter of Yasuda, 

KANYA, Sansc. A maiden, a virgin, a 
girl. 

KANYA-DANA, Sansc. The giving 
away of the bride. 

KANYA-KABJA, Sansc. The town of 
Kanouj. The words mean a hunchback 
maiden, and the name is given in a hindoo 
legend. 

KA-NYENG KYAUNG KHYAY, 
Bdrm. A Tavoy wood, used for boat, ship, 
and house-building ; not attacked by insects ; 
yields an oil. 

KA-NYEN*NI, Burm. Dipterocarpus 
IcBvis, Ham. 

KA-NYENG PYAN, Burm. A heavy, 
grey wood of Tavoy, used for handspikes. 

KA-NYIN, Dipterocarpus alata, Wall, 

KAN YURT, Hind, Artemisia parvifloriju 

KANZAL, Hind. Acer cultratum. 

KANZAR of Jhelum. Fragaria vesei; 
Linn. 

KAN-ZAN, Burm. Bassin longifolio,Zt««. 

KANZHA CHIL, Lep. Limnaetus ni- 
palensis, Hodgs, 

KANZRU, Hind. Acer cultratum. 

KAO LI, is the Chinese name of Corea 
or Korea, The people use rice, barley meal, 
fiour of millet. The Koreans were driven out 
of east Tartary into the Peninsula which they 
now occupy. They have since been con¬ 
quered by the Japanese. Their country was 
subsequently invaded by the Mongol, on 
which occasion the Siogoun Yoritomo defeat¬ 
ed Kablai Khan. The Koreans have fiat 
faces, oblique eyes, broad cheek-bones, strong 
black hair, and scanty beard, they are strongly 
made, their skin varies from tawny or yellow 
to brown, wheat or straw colouit^ and reddish 
yellow. They have a mixture of thp Chines^ 
and Japanese physical featutes. Thel||te^|£iah 
is buddhist; their alphabet and 
differ from the Chinese. The Mantc^^^l 
the Koreans Solgo. There exist probiliw 
two populations iutermixed.^LaMam, 
Cathay^ VoL ii, p. 268 ; Adams, 

KAO-LIN, Chin., Porcelain cl4y. Thifia 
very abundant in southern and ^tefh A^ia^ 
produced by the decomposition of felspajr. < It 
occurs in Ceylon : an analysis, in 1867, shotr^ 
pure Kaolin 70, Sili<^ 26, Molybdenti dfid 
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KAOUI/I. 


KAPItA. 


Iron Oxide 4 «« 100. Kaolin is procurable 
in great abundance in southern India, at 
Ahtoor in Salem : near Chingleput : also 
near Little Mount, and at Trivatoor and 
Nuttum in Chingleput, at Triputty in North 
Arcot; at Bangalore, Cuddapah, Chittoor, 
Dindigul: Bellary, Neilgherries, Bimlipatam ; 
Travaucore ; between Vellore and Aruee. 
Madras ; Coringa ; Madura, Chicacole :— 

Dirty yellowish white .... Near Chingleput. 

Fawn-goloured.. Near Salem. 

Felspathic.In Trivatoor, Chingleput 

and Triputty Hill. 

Fine white.In Travancore. 

Greenish yellow.In Bangalore. 

Magnesian kaolin.....Near Vellore, in Chingle- 

piit and Bellary. 

Pink.In Neilgherries. 

Puce-coloured.In Bangalore. 

Red ..Near Salem, 

Silicious. Near Nuttum, Chingleput, 

the LittleMount, Madras. 

Talkose kaolin.Near Bimlipatam. 

White kaolin composed At Ahtoor near Salem ; 
of decayed ice spar and between Vellore and 
Boap atone Arnee, at Madras, in 

Chittoor, Coringa, Ma¬ 
dura, Chicacole and 
Salem. 

Cream-coloured.In Ahtoor, Salem and 

Neilgherries. 

KAOORWA. This siugular tribe of Raj¬ 
poots, whose habits, even in the midst of pil¬ 
lage are entirely nomadic, is to be found chief¬ 
ly in the t’hul of Dhat,though in no great num¬ 
bers. They have no fixed habitations, but 
move about with their flocks, and encamp 
wherever they find a spring or pasture for their 
cattle ; and there construct tempoi’ary huts of 
the wide spreading peeloo, by interlacing its 
living branches, dovering the top with leaves, 
and coating the inside with clay : in so skilful 
a manner do they thus shelter themselves, that 
no sign of human habitation is observable 
from without. Still the roaming Sehrai is 
always on the look-out for these sylvan 
retreats, in which the shepherds deposit their 
little hoards of grain, raised from the scanty 
patches around them. The restless disposi¬ 
tion of the Kaoorwa, who Qven among their 
ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of fame 
in this respect, is attributed to a curse entailed 
upon them from remote ages. They rear the 
camel, cow, buffalo, and goats, which they 
sell to the charuns and other merchants. 
They are altogether a singularly peaceable 
race ; and like all their Rajpoot brethren, can, 
at willi people the desert with palaces of their 
Qi|m creation, by the delightful uml-pani or 
ppiuin water, which, in Rajputanah, the uni¬ 
versal panacea for ills both moral and physical. 
U B.; Bajastkan, 

EAOTJLI, Pebs* The dancing and sing- 
ing girlt of Persia are termed Eaooli; a cof- 
^ptloo of Cabuli or ‘*of Cabulwhich 


denotes the quarter fi*bm whence they came*^ 
Malcolm^s History of Persia^ VoL i, p, 117. 

KAOYA, Beng., also Kah-wa. Coflfee 
tree, Coffee arabica, also Garcinia mangostana. 

KAP, Beng. The name of a subdivision 
of the Varendra brahmins of Bengal, inferior 
to the Kulin tribe of the same name. 

KARA, Hind., Pkrs., Singh. The cotton 
plant, Gossypium indicum, Lam. 

KAPA of Tinuevelly. Eleusine coracana, 
Gmrt., Roxb. 

KAPADI, Guz. A hindoo who has per¬ 
formed pilgrimages to Hinglaj; also a religious 
mendicant carrying a red flag, and selling 
rosaries, the sacred thread, and holy water. 

KAPA-LAGA, Malay. Amomum carda- 
moraum, Linn. 

KAPAK, Malay. A hatchet, an axe. > 

KAPA-KALUNGU, Batatas paniculatus. 

KAPALAM KAMPUNG, Mangifera 
iudica, Linn., the mango tree. 

KAPALI, see Chinnu Mustuku. 

KAPALIKA. In the fifth century of the 
Christian era, a hindoo sect, who wore neck¬ 
laces of bone and skulls. See Kerari. 

KAPA MAVA, see Mundri pallum. 

KAP AN, see Kyan. 

KAPARlil, see Hindoo. 

KAPARI ? a watchman, 

KAPAS, Hind., Malay. Gossypium in- 
dicum, Lam. Cotton plant. 

KAPASA also Karpas, Sans., or kapah, 
Cotton. Cotton raw, cotton as a crop. Gos¬ 
sypium horbaceum, cotton plant. 

KAPA SI, Hind. The tomentum of the 
leaf of Onoseris, &c. 

KAPA SI RANG, Hind. Yellowish colour 
of cotton plant flowers. 

KAPA-TSJAKA, or Pooreethee, Ananasa 
sativa. 

KAPCIIAK, The Ghilichi tribe, are a 
branch of Tochtamish, the first of the tribes 
of Kapcbak.— Malcolm's History of Persia^ 
Vol. ii, p. 231. 

KAPERSZII, Rus. Capers. 

KAPFI, Hind. Oreoseris lanugiuosus, qu, 
Eapsi. 

KAPHAL, Hind, Myrica sapida, 

KAPHO, see Karen. 

KAPHUR ? Camphor. 

KAPI KOTTE, or Kappi Kottai, Tam., 
Coffsea Arabica. Coffee. 

KAPILA, a veiy eminent literary char¬ 
acter ; founder of a philosophical theory, call¬ 
ed the Sankya, similar in many points to the 
Italic school: thus, corresponding in character 
and docti:ines with Pythagoras., His follow-, 
ers are numerous, and they pay him sob^; 
divine honours under the name of Vasudcy^ 
affirming that one of Vishnu’s secoii||^j 
incarnations, someiimes said to be fffte^v^ , 
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KAPPItTIA, KAPURpIGrRl. 

uatuter, was in the person of Kapila. The natural colour varies fvotn a pale gofd to a 
Baiva sect, in like manner, honour a founder of muddy brown, but the natives prepai*e it of 
one of their systems of theological doctrines, green, yellow, red and black. From this deS- 
Sankara €haiya, with an apotheosis, mantain- criptiou it seems to be the common lac of 
ing that Mahadeva incarnated hiraseH’ in that commerce, and the Croton lacciferum is given 
furious person, and inspiring him with his by Mr. Sin* as the botanical name of the Kap- 
intolerant spirit, sent him forth to coerce the pittia plant.— Sirr, Ce^hny p, 264, 
uniightened into conformity, or in default of KAPPERU, Ger. Capers, 

faith, to smite them with his holy sword, and KAPRA, Hindi. Cloth, hence Kapre 

exterminate them in the name of the deity, clothes. 

Kapila taught that all things proceeded from KAPROS, Greek. Goat, 
an invisiblei eternal, plastic principle.— Moor^ KAPRU, Hind. Spiraea lindleyana. 

p. 388. See Brahman, Mann, Veda. KAPTCHAK, see Khiva, Elhanat, Kip* 

KAPILA, Hind. Kapilapodi, Tam., Tel. chak. 

SottJera tincforia, Roxb, KAPU, Tel. In Telingana, a cultivator. 

KAPILAVASTA, see Sakya Muni. The Rachewar or Rajwar of the northern 

KAPILE SAN-N A, see Oriza sativa. Circars claim to be descendants from Eshatrya 
KAFITA, see Vidya. hiudoos ; they are a brave race, with a high 

EAPITHA or Kapitthamu, Sans, Fe- sense of honour, 
fonia eleplmntum, wood apple. * KAPU AS, see India. 

KAPITIA, a resin or lacquer obtained in KAPU KINAISSA, Singh. Musk okro. 
Ceylon from the sap of the Croton lacciferum. Abelmoschus moschatug, Moench, 
•^Simmond's Diet, KAPULAGA, Malay, Bali, Jav. Card- 

KAPITING, Malay. Crab, Cancer, sp, amom, wild or bastard cardamom. 

KAPNOS, Gr. Kairvob^ Fumaria parvi- KAPULAGA PUWAR, Malay, Elet- 
flora, W. Sf A. taria cardamoinum, Wh, and Mat, 

KAPOK, Malay. The cotton down KAPUR, Mal. Quick lime. Kapur Ingris, 
enveloping the seeds of the silk cotton-tree, Malay. Calcis carbonas, Chalk. 

Bombax pentandrum. It is used for stuffing KAPUR-TOIIOR, Malay. Lime, Kapur- 
chairs, pillows, &c.—Simwond’s Diet, makan, fine or shell lime.— Simmond's Diet, 

KAPOOL, Jav. Cardamom. KAPU MOLUGU, Mal. Capsicum an- 

KAPOOR, Guz., Hind., Sans. Camphor, nuum, Linn, 

EAPOORU KURUNDU. Cinnamon. KAPUR, Bali, Chin*, Ddk., Guz., Hind., 
KAPOOS also Rui, Guz. Cotton. Jap., Pers. Camphor. In the Malay tongues 

KAPPA-KALENGA, Maleal. Batatas the varieties of camphor are distinguished as’ 
eduHs. Convolvulus batatas. Kapur Barus, Kapur Japuu> 

KAPPAR in Beluchistan near to Bagh- KAPURDIGIRI, a tofA, with budd'hist 
wana. Its lead mfties are in a hill, that seems remains near Peshawar. The valley of the 
entirely composed of the metah About two Ganges was the cradle of buddhism ; which>' 
hundred workmen are constantly employed, from its rise in the sixth century before 
the Merdui, a peculiar race, not Brahui, nor Christ, gradually spread over the whole of 
esteemed people of the country. Lead is a India. It was extended by Asoka to Kashmir 
. most abundant metal in the hills of central and Kabul shortly after Alexander’s invasion, 
Beluchistan, but is said to be extracted only and it was introduced into China about the 
on a singular system at these mines.— Mas- beginning of tho Christian eraby five hundred' 
Narrative^ p, 56-7. Kashmirian missionaries. In a. d, 400, when' 

KAPPARAGAVARU, Earn, Mendi- Fa Hian visited India, buddhism wats stiU> 
cants of the lingamite sect, Wils. the dominant religion, hut the Vaishaeva' 

KAPPAS, Guz., Hind. Cotton-plant, were already rising into consequence* Id the< 
uncleaned cotton in pod. middle of the seventh century, akhougli the' 

KAPPEB, of Bombay, Coffea arabica, pilgrim Hwan Thsang found 
Linn, Coffee. temples of the saiva sect, whose doctrlie#ha<l^ 

KAPPATIGE or Tige mushiui, Tel. been embraced by Skaoda Gupta aW 
Tiliaoora acuminata, Miers. latter princes of Pataliputra, yet buadhlSiHt 

KAPPA TIWA or Chata fcatta tige, Tel. was still the prevailing religion of the peoples 
Ipomosn cymosa, Rotn, But the faith of Sakya was evidently on 

EAPPERSj Dut. Capers; decline, and though it lingered about the htdy 

EAPPITTIA, Singh., a gum or lac of cities of Benares afid Gaya for two ed tHpee 
<3eylon, urbich coagulates on branches, fi*om centuries later, it was no longer 
wmoh it ia gathered and carefully purified, religion of kings and prinees, preteeh^ 
again melted atrd strained tbrough cotton;-Ita the strong ainn of power, but thepereeei^^ 
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KiPURDIGIRI. 


heresy of a weaker party, who were forced to Arian or Bactrian character, and is nearly a 
hide their images under ground, and were transliteration of that of Girnar; and the 
ultimately expelled from their monasteries by language, he says, was in use for several 
fire. In 1835, Major Cunningham excavated centuries throughout that extensive line of 
numerous buddhist images at Sarnath, near country over which the Seleucidas and their 
Benares, all of which had evidently been successors held dominion,—that is to say, 
purposely hidden under ground. He found from the Parnpamisus or Caucasus to the 
quantities of ashes, also, and there could be no upper part of the Paiijkb, including all 
doubt that the buildings had been destroyed Bactria, Hindoo Kush alid Affghanistan. 
by fire. Major Kittoe, who subsequently made Dr. Moore remarks that at least two classes 
further excavations, was of the same opinion, of people employed the language expressed 
The buddhist remains now existing may be in this character, the one using the Arian or 
divided into four distinct classes ; 1st, Cave Bactrhui of Bamiaii, Kapurdigiri, &c,, the 
Temples, containing Topes, Sculptures, Paint- other using the Biulh or Lat character, found 
ings, and numerous inscriptions ; 2iul, Vihara, on the Girnar rock and on the pillar and in 
or monasteries ; 3rcl, Inscriptions on rocks the cave temple inscriptions : and that these 
and pillars; 4th, Topes, or Religious Edi- two classes of people seem to be the Getse and 
fices. Major Gill, .of the Madras Army, was Sakje, the so-called Arian character being 
long employed at Ellora and Ajunta in copy- that used by the Geta^, while the so-called 
ing paintings ; but the volumes of inscriptions Lat character was that of the Sakae. The 
in the caves of Nasik, Junir, Kanari, and Lat character occurs rarely in the southern 

Karli, still remain to be copied. In Dr. part of the peninsula ; still it is the only one 

Bird’s learned ^‘Historical Researches on the used oil the sculptures at Ameravati, which 
Origin and Principles of the Buddlia and have been described by the Rev. W. Taylor, 

Juiua Religions,” there are several platt's of and while in charge of the Government 

inscriptions from the caves of Kanari, Karli, Central Museum at Madras, the Editor des- 
Ajunta, Ellora, Nasik, &c. The Viluira or patched to England, a large collection of its 
monasteries, are of two kinds :—1st, Cave marbles whicli have since been described by 
Vihara, of which several magnifKteiit sped- Mr. James Fergusson in his Tree and Ser- 
menshavo been published by Mr. Fergusson ; pent-worship. Inscriptions in the Arian and 
and 2nd, Structural. Vihara, of which some Lat characters are engraved on rocks at Ka- 
specimens still remjiiu at Sanchi, but in a purdigiri in Affghanistan, and at Cuttack, at 
very ruinous condition. The inscriptions on Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars at Allahabad, 
the pillars at Delhi and Allahabad, and on Betiah, Muttiah or Mathiya and Radhia or 
the Tirhut pillars at Mathiya and Radhiya Radhiya. 

were deciphered?;and translated - in the eai’ly One Delhi pillar is square with its faces to 
part of the nineteenth century by the remark- the cardinal points. On each face is a framed 
able ingenuity of t!ie late James Priiisep. inscription. Another pillar near Delhi, has 
The inscriptions on the rocks at Juna- been called the pillar of Feroz, because it 
giri in Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Cuttack, stands on the summit of a large building 
were also interpreted by him. A third ver- supposed to have been erected by Feroz 
sion of the rock inscriptions (but in the shah who reigned in Delhi a, d. 1351 to A. D. 
Ariano-Pali character), which was found at 1388. It is 37 feet high, ivS a single stone, 
Kapurdigiri, near Peshawur, has been cave- hard and vouml. Its circumference, where it 
fully collated with the .others by Professor joins the building, is 10^ feet, it has a more 
Wilson. Many short inscriptions from Gaya, ancient inscription and one with a more recent 
Sanchi, .and Birat, as well as from the cave character, below, in Sanscrit, to the effect 
temples of southern India, have also been that raja Vigrah or Visala Deva had, iu 
published at different times, but, with the 1169 A. D., caused this pillar to be inscribed 
single exception of the edicts in the rock afresh to declare that the said raja who 
inscriptions, which contain the names of reigned over the Sikambari, had subdued 
Autiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas, all the regions between the Himavat and 
the inscriptions in the able work of Major Vindhya. This pillar was erected to enjbiu 
Cunningham are of greater interest, and of the doctrines of Buddha, but the reading of it 
much higher importance, than all that had somewhat differs from that of the others* 
before been published. The Kapurdigiri Though resembling the Girnar inscription iu 
inscription is on a rock, on the side of a rocky general purport, these inscriptions diffiir con- 
and abrupt hill, near a village of that name in siderably in the structure of certain sentei^es. 
the district inhabited by the Yuzufzye. The The Delhi Feroz pillar was found in a tein|^e, 
mode of reading it was discovered by Mr. E. and both Mr. James Priusep and Pi^fesbor 
Norris. It reads from right to left, is in the Wilson have attempted ti-anslations of ii; iu. 
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KAEA. 


kaea-chi. 


A Dr. George Moore, h. d., ou the the Ak koiouuli or white shepherd clan, uu« 

“Xoet tribes,” published in London in 1861, der the Seljuk dynasty, long ruled over 
the author mentions that he has translated all western Asia : they reside near Alm*ah Dagh* 
these rock and pillar and cave inscriptions, KAEA-ANGOLAM, Maleal. Alangium 
after transliterating them in Hebrew, and hexapetaium, Linn. ; also A. decapetalum, 
that this one is a lamentation to the Almighty Lam. 

on ruin and calamity, but his views are not KARABAGH, see Juniper, 
adopted. KARA BELA, also Arma-Bel of Arab 

The same Lat or Bud’h characters fduud authors, the modern town of Bela, the chief 
on the pillars at Delhi, Allahabad and else- town of Lus, in Beluchistan, which is built on 
where, are also found engraved on rocks. The a strong and rocky site on the northern bank 

ancient Bud'h alphabet is really the simpler of the Furaii river. It is now decayed, has 

and njore elegant form of the refined Sanscrit. al>out 300 houses, but coins, trinkets and 
The Allahabad inscription is similar to funereal jars are found near, and in the 

that at Delhi, but has four short lines addi- neighbouring hills are numerous caves and 

tional, which, according to Dr. Moore’s mode rock cut temples now ascribed to Farhad 
of translating, treat ou Ruin, Vanity, Equality, and fairies, but are the earthly resting abodes 
and the Wrath of God. of former chiefs and goveriioi*s : there ai e also 

There is a stone now lodged in the Museum old mahomedau tombs near. Oue-third of 
of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, which was the houses are occupied by hindoos. Supplies 
found at Bairatli near Bliabra, between Delhi of common necessaries are procurable, but 
aud Jeypur, and lias au inscription in thp articles of luxury are scarce, and consequent- 
Bud’h character. ly high-priced.— Elliot"s History of India ; 

The same character is also found in two Masson's Journeys^ VoL ii, p. 28. See Kama, 
inscriptions at Juuir, of which one is on the Kelat. 

Naneli ghat. It is in keeping with the iuscrip- KARABUK, see Khuzistau ; Arabistan. 
tion on the Delhi pillar and ou the rock at Gir- KARA-CHl or Kara-tcbi, a people in 
nav. The Girnar inscription was supposed by nortiiern Persia who resemble gypsies in many 
Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pali language. re8pect.s, besides the use of a particular 
But Dr. Moore states that it is ill Hebrew and dialect or jargon among th6mselve8. They 
has allusion to some calamity or catastrophe, are said to love au erratic and idle life, 
It is said also to contain the doctrine of preferring tents to houses, to pilfer eggs, 
Sakya, and in the first section to make pieu- poultry, linen and other things, with great 
tion of the Arab, of the Greek in the fourth dexterity, to tell a person’^ fortune by inspect- 
section, and of the Getae in the twelfth, as all ing the palm of his hand, and to be nearly 
involved in the same trouble. See Buddha, or perhaps altogether without any religion. 
Inscriptions, Lat. A man, with whom Sir W. Ouseley conversed, 

KAPUR KACHRT, Hind. Hedychium acknowledged that most of his taifah or tribe 
spicatum : its roots are pounded up with had not any certain form of worship or 
tobacco and smoked.— Powell's Hand-booky system of faith ; but, some mobammedans 
Vol. i, p. 300, being present, he loudly thanked God, that he 

KAPUR KITCHILI, Tam, Curcuma was, himself, a true believer, a very orthodox 
zedoaria, Rose. disciple of their prophet. The Tartars or 

KAPURU, SiNGiT. Camphor. Turkish couriers from Constantinople, hap- 

KAPURRIMBA, Mal. Manna. pening to enter the room, immediately recog- 

KAP-WI, a small rude tribe near the nised this man and his companions to be 
Bouroe, of the Irrawadi. See India. a Chingani or Jingani, a race of whom the 

KAjpYANG. The * miuak kapayang’ is men they said, were all dishonest and the 
an oil field in esteem amongst the natives of women unchaste, and Mustafa, who had been 
Borneo for cooking, it is produced by a tree in England, wbi.spered to him that they were 
called by botanists Pangium edule. The tree the same as the gypsies ; they confessed that' 
grows to about forty feet high, and is not with respect to the name, those Tartar,couriers 
found wild, but has been planted by the had given a correct account, as the pepple of 
Dyak race,— Low's Sarawak, p. 47. their tribe were denominated Jingani by the 

KARA, in many of the languages of the Turks. Porter tells us that the words mean 
BOiith and east of Asia, means black : Kara, Black-race and is the name given to gypsies 
In Mahratta, a prison ; also a form of oath ; in Persia. The women, he says, came out in 
Kara, Karnatica, a blacksmith. vast numbers, crowding about us^ to beg, and 

KARAi Tubki. Black, as Kara-papak, or cunningly implying that a little touch of their 
black-papStH warlike Turkoman race. The palmistry would give us a peep into the stars* 
Kara koiouuli Qt black shepherd clan witJi I The men stood rather aloof, finely limbed, 
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KAitACHI. 


erect in pdrt, and with Countenances suffi¬ 
ciently bold and watchful of what was goirtg 
forward. The complexions of both sexes 
appear much darker than the native Per¬ 
sians, while their features are of an equally 
regular cast with the most perfect in this 
country, though showing an entirely different 
character. < Indeed he adds their physiog¬ 
nomy generally seemed to agree with that of 
most of their brethren and sisters, he had met 
wandering about in various parts of Europe. 
The encampment he met, was composed of 
two tribes, both mahoraedans, but of the 
rival sects, suuni and shiah. These people 
live, here, the same vagabond life their 
brethren do in Europe. Tlie ineu steal, make 
sieves, hair-ropes, &c., from the produce of 
which they pay an annual tribute to the 
governtnent of two toinauus per family, or 
tent. The women, when not ocmjpied in the 
little domestic affairs of their caiivass house¬ 
hold, beg and tell fortunes ; the latter being 
generally n^uttered over a few torn leaves 
from a Faring! book, or the blade hone of a 
feheep, and accompanied with tlie thread of 
your life. The general expression of their 
faces, both in men and women, is that of deep 
thought, interrui)ted with rapid turns of obser¬ 
vation, flashing from their bright and powerful 
eyes. This extraordinary people are found 
in little bands, scattered over most of the 
provinces of Persia. Indeed, like the Jews, 
they appear an ungathered nation, disjointed 
by some curse, and dispersed everywhere. 
The Karachi tribes in some parts of Persia, 
calledKaulee and Soosman—wander about the 
country, and their habits are the same as those 
of this singular people elsewhere. The men 
are tinkers, basket-weavers, dealers in cattle, 
sheep-stealers, and thieves; but their women, 
in one respect, differ widely from gypsy 
females in Europe. Mr. Barrow, in his 
account of this extraordinary race—has com¬ 
mended the strict chastity of the gypsy 
women ; but the Karachi women of Persia are 
quite independent of any such rigid virtue ; 
and one and all earn money in other ways 
than by telling fortunes.— Ouselet/s Travels, 
V&l* iii, p. 40 ; IB otter's Travels, Vol, ii, pp, 
528, 529, 530. 

KARACHI, a sea-port town in Sindh. 
The Crocodile-pond, or “ Mugger-peefj” as it 
is called, lies to the north-west of Kurrachee 
The greater pond is about 300 yards in cir- 
UUtnference, and contains many little grassy 
islands, on which the majority of the croco¬ 
diles (Ci^codiluB palustris) bask ; some are to 
be Seen asleep on its slimy sides, others half- 
submerged In the muddy water while now and 
then a huge monster raises himself upon hie 
dhUifitiiive legs, and waddling for a few paces, 


KARA.OHTJZLU. 

fhlls dat on his belly. The water in t(ie pool 
feels cold, although fed from two hot springs, 
one of which is of so high a temperature 
that a visitor cannot retain his hand in it ; 
yet animal life exists in if, for where the 
water bubbled up from its sandy bottom, and 
in the little lado running to the tank, abund¬ 
ance of n species of small black spirul shell, 
which Mr. Woodward reported to be ** very 
like some in the British' Museum, named 
Melania pyramis, an allied species of which 
frequents the river Jordan. The crocodiles 
dig deep in the sand under the neighbouring 
date-trees and there deposit their eggs. Quan¬ 
tities of de<‘iduous teeth of various sizes, are 
strewn along the slimy sides of the pond. 
A guide, taking piece after piece of flesh, 
dashed it on the bank, uttering a low growl¬ 
ing sound at which the whole tank became 
in motion, and crocodiles, of whose existence 
Dr. Adams had been before ignorant, splashed 
through the shallow water, struggling which 
should seize the prize. The shore was literally 
covered with scaly monsters, snapping their 
jaws at one another. They seize their food 
with the side of the mouth, and toss the head 
backward, in order that it may fall into the 
throat.— Adams, 

KARACHIL, n corruption of the Sanskrit 
Kuvera-chal, a name of Mount Kailas, where, 
according to hindoo mythology, lies the city 
ofKuvera, the Indian Plutus.— Yule, Cathay, 
Vol. ii, 411. 

KARACHO, Can. Hnrdwickia binata, 
lioxb. 

KARA-CIIOLAN. The fleece of its 
flocks are reckoned very productive ; those 
of other parts of the country are finer and 
more silky.— Rich's Koordistan,Vol, i,/?. 227. 

KARA-CHUNE, Tam. Tacca pinnati- 
fida, Linn., Forsk. 

KARADAGH. This mountain runs up to 
Derbend-i-Bazian, and thence, after running 
a little way straight like a wall, it runs a 
little west and forms the hill of Tchermala, 
thence it turns more west and forms that of 
Khalkhalan. The Karadagh diminishes in 
height all the way from the Seghirmeh, 
which is very high, and towers above all the 
other mountains in the distance.— Rich's Me- 
sidence in Koordistan, Vol. ii, p, 6, 

KARADI, Tam. A bear, 

KARADLU, Panjabi. Hind, of Kotgavh. 
Acer levigatum, Wallich. 

KARAFS, Hind. Apium involacrtttuni, 
the Pimpinella involucrata, ^ A^, And 
Ptychotis Roxburghiana, JD.C. 

KARAFTO, see KuriJian. 

KARAGHIL, Malay. Aloes- wood. 
KARA-GHUZLU. In Persia the ^ 
ern Punch. 
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KAKAKASH. 


KARAKORAM. 


KAKAHI, Hind, An open large iron Pumgal to Suget in a westerly direction, then 
Yeesel or bowl. takes a sharp turn to the north, and then 

r* KARAHI-LENA. The ordeal of taking flows, for the most part, in,an east north- 
' a piece of gold out of a pot of hot oil. easterly direction. In its valley are very 
If the accused do so without being scalded he large quarries and mines, from which is dug 
is deemed imrocent. Karahi-lena is common the yashm or jade stone, and which are 
in India .—Richard F, Burton's Sindh, pp. resorted to by people living at great distances, 
390, 404 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol i, p, 71 ; as this stone is much valued throughout 
Wilson. Central Asia .—Report on the Froceedings 

KARAI-CHEDDI, Tam. Canthium par- of the Magnetic Survey of India, p. 3. 
viflorum, Lam. KARAKITA, the name given to four or 

KARAI MARUDU MARAM, Tam. five islands on the N. E. of Celebes. 
Terminalia glabra. KARAKOKLA, Hind., of Kashmir, &c., 

KARAI MUNTIIA KIRE, Tam. Stel- a kind of China tea. 
laria media. KARAK-OLAY, Singh. See Olay. 

KARAIN, Hind, of Gn jrat and Kashmir, KARA K ON ILL! TRIBE, see Hyderabad, 
the small field pea, Pisuni arven.se. KARAKORAM, the name of the southern 

KARAITA, Hind. Verbena ofiicinalis, crest of the great range in Central Asia, which 
KARAK, Panj, Celtis orientalis, also bounds the high table land of Thibet. Belur 
Cordia vestita, H. f et T. ; Linn. Tagh, part of that mountain range is the prin- 

KARAKA, Duk., Tkl. Sterculia colorata, cipal rnountiiin from whicli the great rivers of 
Roxb. that region have their origin. It is the slopes 

KARA-KAI, Tam. Myrobolan of Terrni- of the Belur Tagh, in the highland of Pamir, 
nalia chebula, Retz. between the 40* and 37* of North Lat. and 

KABAKAI CHETTU, Tel. Terminalia 86* and 90'* of P^ast Long, that Ch. Bunsen 
chebula, Reiz ; W. 4* The tender buds indicates as the Uttura-kuru of the Arian 
of this tree are formed into galls which are hindoos. The Belur Tagh is called also 
much prized as an astringent medicine and Belut Tagh or cloud mountain. Belur Tagh 
also as a mordant in dyeing. In this state is also one of the many names given to the 
they are called Karaka mogga or buds, the Kouen Lun chain, part of which forms the 
perfect galls are Karaka puvvu or flow^ers, northern boundary of we.stern Thibet, is not 
and the seed Karakkfiya or fruit—Bhdvana less elevated than the Himalaya, and is covered 
karakkaya, Br. 597, is a peculiar medicinal throughout a great part of its length with 
preparation,— Elliot, FL Andh. perpetual snow. Dr. Thomson reached its 

KARA KALPAK. This race moved from axi.s in the KaraKorura pass,.elevated 18,345 
the mouth of the Jaxartes, into the Khanatof feet. Captain Cunuingham regards Belur 
Khiva,in the beginning of the 19tl] century and Tagh or Bulut Tag, as synouimous with 
are only met with there. In appearance and the Balti mountains. It is also called, Mus- 
dresB they are intermediate between the tagh, Hindoo Kush and Tsun-lung or onion 
Kirghis, Kasak and Kalmuk. They are tall mountains, because of a species of Allium 
vigoi'ous men, with more powerful frames growing there. Its continuation is the Pamer 
than any of the Central Asian tribes, but range. This mountain range is of great inter- 
clumsy and with coarse features. They have est in examining the origin of nations. The 
large head, flat full face, large eyes, flat nose, vast climatic change which took place in the 
slightly-projecting cheek bones, a coarse and northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
slightly-pointed chin. The Kara-kalpak are to the action of water. But, by the Veudidad, 
considered dull and foolish. They are even the sudden freezing up of rivers is the cause 
less warlike thau the Kirghis ; they have sel- assigned. Both of these may, however, have 
dom appeared as conquerors and are even less resulted from the same cause, the upheaving 
employed as mercenaries. They are largely of the land by volcanic action, elevating some 
occupied as cattle breeders aud they are active, portions and depressing others into basins, 
benevolent and faithful. such as the Caspian sea. Ten months of • 

KARAKA MARAM, Tam. Zizyphus winter is at the present day the climate of 
glabrata, Heyne. western Thibet, Pamer and Belur, and cor- 

KARA-KANIRAM, Maleal. Androgra- responds with that of the Altai country,, and 
phia paniculata, Walh Chei^aita. the district east of the Kouen-Lun, the 

KARA KARNAY KALUNGU, Tam. Paradise of the Chinese. The country at the 
Taccaplanatifida, Linn., Forsk. sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, therefore, 

, KAbA*KARTAK, Tam. Clitorla ternatea, is supposed to be the most eastern and most 
Linn.f JBoasA., W. ^ A. iioi*thern point whence the Arians came, 

KABAKASH, a river, which flows from Wherever the Indians may have fixed the 
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dwellinj^ places of their northern, ancestors, be seen that the Kara Korazn chain of moun- 
the Uttaru-kuru, we cannot venture to place tains is variously called by the surrounding 
the primeval seats of the Ariaus anywhere nations, Musta^h, Kouen-lun, riiudoo-Kush, 
but on the slopes of the Belur Tagh, in the Tsiiiig-lung, Belur-tagh, and Bulut-taghi the 
highland of Pamer, between the 40th and Belur-tagh according to Cunningham being 
37th degrees of N, latitude, and 86“ and 90* synouimous with “Balti** mountains and its 
of E. longitude. On this western slope of the continuation forms the Pamir Range west of 
Belur Tagh and the Mustagh (the Tian- Xarkand. The Bulut-tagh of Captain H. 
Shang or Celestial Mountain of the Chinese) Strachey means cloud mountain ; Belur-tagh 
the Haro-berezaiti (Albordsh) is likewise to means ice mountain, and Tsung-lung is 
be looked for, which is in,voked in the Zen- onion mountain. Where it forms the northevn 
davista, as the principal mountain and the boundary of western Tibet, it is not less ele- 
priraeval source of the waters. At the pre- vatcd than the Himalaya, and is covered 
sent day, the old indigenous inhabitants of through a great part of its length with 
that district, and generally those of Kashgar, perpetual snow. In western Tibet, the axis 
Yarkand, Khoten, Turfau, and tlie adjacent of the cliain is in geiiei'al distant about J 50 
highlands, are Tajik who speak Persian, and miles from the Himalaya, and the country 
who are all agriculturists. The Turkoman between the two, consists of a complication 
either came after them and settled at a later of ranges of lofty and rugged mountains, 
period, or else they are aborigines whom the separated from one another by stony valleys, 
Arians found there, but its slopes are the which on the higher parts of the courses of 
primeval land of the Arians. Extensive the rivers expand at intervals into alluvial 
plateaux are to be found on both sides of Kara plains. The axis of the Kara Koriim is probably" 
Koram, but they are most extensive to the continuously upwards of 18,300 feet of eleva- 
north and west of the Pass. Eastward, the tion, and its main ramifications are equally 
plateaux terminate completely in the longi- lofty. The axis has never been crossed by’ 
tilde of Chang-cben-mo, where we meet again any one, but has been reached by Dr. Thom- 
with valleys and ridges, both well defined. A sou at 18,345 feet. The valleys enclosed 
similar succession of ridges and valleys is also between the ramifications extend for many 
the general character of Ladak (in which miles at 16-17,000 feet, and numerous peaks 
plateaux are generally not met with.) Tiie in all parts rise to 20-23,000 feet. The passes 
mean height of the plateaux to the north and in this range may bo compared with others, 
west of Kara Koram is 16,800 to 17,000 feet, the south of India, where the highest pass is the 
The point whore the plateaux reach the great- Sigur, in the Nilgiris, 7,204 feet. The Rong- 
est mean elevation, and probably the loftiest bodde pass, in Ceylon, 6,589 feet, is little 
plateaux in the world. Jays a little to the north inferior in height. Of the numerous passes, 
of the sources of the Shayok, To the south occurring in tlie western Ghats, the Bapdeo 
of this region, between Kara Koram and the and the Katrnj, both exceed 3,000 feet, the 
Nubra valley, is a second region of a great former being 3,499 feet, the latter 3,019 feet, 
general elevation, in which some single peaks and the Ram-ghai is upwards of 2000 feet, 
seem to attain the greatest absolute height. In December J845, when the Chinese 
One, peak of the Kara Koram range, towers fought a battle near Tirthapuri, in Gnari 
to 28,290 feet. The Kara Koram Pass, Khorsum, the garrison of Takla Khar fled 
in L. 35* 46'*9" N ; and 77'* 30'-4", is in Nubra- across the pass near the head of the Kali 
Turkistan, leading from Ladak to Turkistan. river. Even in this unopposed flight, one-half 
The top of the pass is 18,345 ft., SchL, ac- of the men were killed by frost, and many of 
cording to Rol., and 18,200, feet according to the remainder lost their fingers and toes, 
Dr. Thomson. The Kara Koram mountains the flight was most disastrous, 
are covered with wild leeks to the height of In the Karakorum, the snow-line is so 
17,000 feet, thus justifying the Chinese name elevated, and the absolute quantity of snow 
of Tsung-Lung or onion mountains. North falling so small, even in winter, that the 
of this mountain range lie the. Chinese dis- passes are never entirely closed. The Kara 
tricts of Yarkand, Khotan and Kashgar, Korum can thus always be crossed even with 
peopled by raahomedans with the exception horses, .and the caravan road from Ladak 
of the Chinese functionaries and Tartar to Turkistan accordingly remains passable 
soldiers. Kara Koram, is a Tnrki word, throughout the year, though during the cold 
signifying the black mountains* To the season, in order to avoid the Sassar pass, 
north of B^lti, it is known as the Bolor one of the most difficult parts of this 
range, this being the name given to Balti by even in summer, the merchants prefer goin^ 
all die races of .Dai:du origin* The pass is up to the Kara Korum along the Shayok 
lorely eptirely. free from snpw. It will thus i In the Kouen-lun, all passes above 15,660* 
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feet, a\-e closed in winter by the heavy snow- 
fell. The following are the principal passes | 
in southern Asia, in America and in Europe. 


l.—Ddchan. 2.—Afoim 


Name. 
Bapdeo.... 

Feet 

.3,499 

.3,019 

Name. 

Malsej. 

Tal. 

Feet. 

.2,062 

.1,912 

Par. 

.2,698 

Bhor. 

.1.798 

Naffcherri. 

.2,645 

Pendera. 

.8,498 

Navi. 

.2,617 

Silva. 

.1,928 

Salpi. 

.2,47$ 

Mandla. 

.1,626 

PochAma.. 

.2,446 

Poppera. 

.1,660 

Nana. 

.2,429 

Gumba. 

.1,668 

Jam. 

.2,828 

Singrampur. 

.1,487 


3 .—Kanatiky NUyiris and Ceylon. 


Sigur. 

.7,204 

Kodur. 

.2,401 

Sispara.... 

.6,742 

GantvarpiUi. 

.2,873 

Bangbodde 

.6,589 

Kisnagherri. 

.2,160 

4.- 

—In the crest of the Himalaya from 


Sikkim to Kisidvar. 


Ibi Gamin. 

.20,469 

Lipu. 

.17,670 

Donkia.... 


Uta Dhura. 

.17,627 

Janti. 

.18,529 

Blrmkanta. 

.17,616 

Patang.... 

..18,600 


.17,331 

Mana. 


Nitl.7. 

.16,814 

Nalong — 

.18,312 

Vallauchun. 

.16,766 

Kiobrang.. 


Puling. 

.16,726 

Umasi.... 

.18,123 

Shinku La. 

.16,084 

Langpia... 


Bara Lacha. 

..16,186 

Mayang.... 

.17,700 



5. 

—In the crest of the Kara Korum 


from Long. E. Or. 76® to 79® 30' 


Muitasrh... 

.19,019 1 

Kara Korum. 

.18,846 

Ohang'Chen-mo.i8,800 1 



6. 

—In the crest of the Konen-lun from 


Long. E. Or. 78* to 80® 


Blchl. 


Yurungkash. 

.16,620 


7 .—In the Andes. 


Alto d« Toledo.16,690 I 

AsBuay. 

.16,626 

LaguniUas. 

.16,6901 




8 ,—In the Alps. 

St. Theodul®.11,0011 Old Weissthor (o) .. ..11,871 

New Woliathor (a) .... 12,136 | 

(<•) These two passes cannot be used for practical purposes. 

Ohang-chen-mo gives its name to a route 
of about 16 marches between Ladak and 
eastern Turkistan, said to be the easiest 
from India to Upper Asia, much easier than 
the more westerly Kara Korum route travers¬ 
ed by Schlagintweit and Mr. Johnson. The 
heights vary from 19,000 to 21,000 feet, but 
the mountains are generally rounded, and fuel 
and grass are abundant save at one stage. 
Gumah is equidistant between Ilchi and 
Yarkand, and the Kara Korum route meets 
this route at Shadula. The existence of 
glaciers in western Tibet was first made 
known by Vigne, who alludes to them in his 
Travels in Kashmir. Colonel Richard Strachey 
was the first who proved their existence in 
1847 in the Himalaya. On the northern side 
of the Kara Korum and in the Kouen-Jun tjiere 
are glaciers having forms identical with those 
of the Alps, Some of them are considerably 
larger than the glaciers in Europe. In the 
Himalaya, the lowest glaciers go down to 
11|000 and even 10,500 ft. ; the Pindari 
ending at 11^492 ft., the Timtunna at 11,430 
ft, the Tsqji at 10,967 ft., and the Chaia at 
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10,620 ft. * In western tibet they descend to 
about the same elevation ; thus, the Mustagh 
to 11,576 ft., the Tap 11,508 ft., the Tami 
Chuet IQ,460 ft., the Bepho glacier near 
Askoli even to 9,876 ft. The latter is worthy 
of notice as a remarkable case of low ter¬ 
mination. In the Kouen-hin, the glaciers end 
probably at heights not much differing from 
those in western Tibet; at least so we may 
infer from the height of the snow limit as also 
from the general appearance of the upper 
part of the glaciers. The glaciers ou both 
flanks of the Elchi pass present, however, no 
instances of particularly deep descent.—CA. 
Bunsen^ VoL iii, p. 406 ; Beport on the 
Proceedings of the Magnetic Survey of 
Lidiay p. 5 ; CunninghanCs hadaky 1854, p. 
553 ; Vignes" travels in Kashmiry VoL ii, 
p, 285 ; Thomsoyi^s Travels. See Arian, 
Cush, Indus, Kaffer, Ladak, Mahaban, Sikh, 
Tsung-Lung, Yak, 

KARA KORUM, the chief place succes¬ 
sively of the khan of Kerait, and of the Mongol 
khan, till Kublai established his residence in 
China. Bishbalik, 2 . <?., “pentapolis” lay be¬ 
tween Kara Korum and Almalik ; and had 
anciently been the chief sent of the Uigur 
nation. It is now, according to Klaproth, 
represented by Urumtsi.— Yuky Cathay, VoL 
ii, p. 506 ; 

KAR.4-KUL, a small district in the valley 
of the Samarcand river, N. W. of Bokhara, 
of which it is a division, occupied by Turkoman 
and Uzbek shepherds. Large supplies of lamb¬ 
skins are sent from it to Tartary, China, 
Persia and Turkey. They are Inghly valued 
in Persia, aud are used for caps, which have 
a beautiful shape, and are much better than 
those of the Tartars. The rich men of Persia 
who are fond of showy dress, generally kill 
a pregnant sheep, the skin of the young of 
which is afterwards taken off*, and covered 
with cloth and cotton, to prevent the effects 
of the sun and air. The skin of such a 
young lamb is delicate, soft and light. The 
finest lamb-skin cap is valued in Teheran, add 
other places in Persia, at thirty rupees. The 
caravan of Bokhara which frequents Mashad 
during the course of the year, brings con¬ 
siderable quantities of the skins. 'I’be shawls 
of Kirman, and the sugar of Yazd are most 
important articles of sale in Mashad.— BttrneS; 
Mohan LnVs Travels, p. 193. 

KARAKUL!, Hind. Skins. 

KARA KUNDAL, Maleal. Lumnitaem 
racemosa, JVilld. Thus tree grows in the 
Malabar and Travancore forests to about sft- 
ty feet in height, and two feet in diameter. 
It is used by Arabs for the masts of the daw, 
buggerow, dodi, and pattatnah. it is very 
strong, and is said to durable ; but must 
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lUBA MIN. 

be considered heavy for the purposes to which 
it is applied.— M. ^ C. 

KARAL, Hind. Bauhiuia variegata. 
Karalin of Kangra, is a fibre of a species 
of Bauhinia. 

KARAL, Panj., or KachDar,HiND., variety 
of Bauhiuia variegata, L. which grows to a 
good size, the trunk to the first branch being 10 
or 12 feet, and girth 6 feet. Its wood is light- 
red, soft, subject to rapid decay and to worms ; 
used by zemindars in the wood-work of 
their houses. The flowers are used as au 
article of food, and the leaves as fodder for 
cattle.— PowelVs Hand-book^ VoL i, p. 541. 

KARA-LINGI. Saiva mendicants, who 
go naked, and to mark their triumph over 
desire, affix an iron ring and chain, on the 
male organ. These ascetics were the persons 
who attracted the notice of Bernier and Ta¬ 
vernier and other of the eailier travellers. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
they have rarely, it ever, been seen, by Euro¬ 
pean— Wilson, See Hindoo. 

KARALLA, Hind. Falconeria insignis. 

KARALLI, Hind. Bauhinia variegata. 

KAR ALLl or Kara valli, Tel. Carallia 
lucida, R, The words mean “hill Memecylon” 
from the resemblance of tlio shining leaves to 
that plant. It is found on the Nagari Hills 
under tliis designation, whence Roxburgh took 
his generic name,— Elliol, El. Andlu 

KARALSANA, Tel. Phaseolus rostra- 
tus, WalL 

KARALUM, Duk. Stapelia buffonia. 

KARAM —? Dyes. 

KARAM, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, yellow timber.— Cal. 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

KARAMANI, Tam. Red gram. Dolichos 
cultratus, Thunb, Lablab cu lira turn, DC, 
D. sinensis.— Hort. Cal,, p. 233. 

KARA MARADU, Tam. Terminalia 
coriacea, W, ^ A, 

KARAMARDACA, Sans. Carissa ca- 
roudas, Linn, 

KAR AM BA, Sans. Liuaria cymbalaria, 

KARAMBAK, Jav., Malay. Agallocha 
wood. 

KARAMBAL, Hind, Ficus reticulata. 

KARAMBAR, see India, Kurambar. 

KARAMBOLA, Sans. Fruit of Averrhoa 
cai'ambola, 

KARAMBRUj Hind. Albizzia odora- 
tisslma. 

KARAMBU, Tam. ? Caryophyllusaroma- 
ticus. 

KARAMBU TAILAM, Tam. Clove oil 

KARAMBU, Maleal. Jussiaea viliosa, 
also Ludwigia parviflora, Rioxb. 
KARAMBU, Mahju Olea dioeca, Rpxb. 
KARA MIN, Tam- Zeus. 
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KARA MUDLU, Tbl, Dolichos catiany 

and D. cultratus. 

KARAMURDA, Sans. Carissa carandas ? 

KARA-MUREN, Mongol. The Black 
River, called by the Ghiuese Hoang Ho, or the 
Yellow River. The embankmeut of therivw 
is said to date from the twenty-second 
tury B. c. Its regulation has ever been a 
source of anxiety to the Chinese govern-! 
meat, and there used to be a tax on the Hong 
merchants at Canton expressly on account 
of this object. The will of the emperor Kea 
King, who died in 1820, has the following 
passage :—“ The Yellow River has from the 
remotest ages, been China’s sorrow. When-! 
ever the mouth of the stream has been im¬ 
peded by sand-banks, it has, higlier up its 
i)anks, created alarm by flooding the country 
This seems to have been eminently the case 
in 1855 or 1856, when the stream of the 
Hoang llo near the debouchment of the 
great canal was reduced to a few yards in 
width, the northern banks having given way 
far up, and the inundations poured over 
Shantung. On this occasion, much of the 
water was reported to have escaped into the 
gulf of Pecheli, which the Chinese believe 
to have been the original exit. During the 
reign of the last Mongol emperor, a pro¬ 
ject was adopted for restoring this channel. 
The discontent created by this scheme assist¬ 
ed in exciting the movement for the expul¬ 
sion of tlic dynasty.— Davis, Vol. i, pp, 137, 
190 ; DeGnignes, Vol, iv, p. 2J6 ; J, R, G, 
4 S., Vol. xxviii, p, 294; see also Biot in Jour,. 
As. Ser., iv, Vols. i and ii ; Yule, Cathay^ 
Vol i, p. 125. 

KARAN, Hind. Morus parvifolia. 

KARAN, see Lnristan, 

KARAN A, Hind. A doer of anything, 
hence the cunium or village accountant, and 
the terminal syllable of such words as kudri- 
kara, a horsekeeper. Tlie Karana is also a 
mixed caste, following writing and accounts as 
an occupation. Hence the Anglo-Bengal word 
Kerani, a clerk.— Wilson, It is from the 
Sanscrit Ki’i to do. 

KARANASCHU, Rus. Blacklead pencils. 

KARAN CHILLY, a Travancore wood, of 
a dark colour, specific gravity 0-519. Used 
for buildings and small boats.— Col. Erith, 

KARAN OUTTAY, Tam. of Ceylon. 
Ixora parviflora. 

KARANDLU, Panjabi. Acer levigatum, 
Waliich. 

KARANE-KALANGU, Tam. Amorpho- 
phallus campanulatus, Bl, 

KARANFAL, Ar., Hind. CaryophylliMt 
aromaticus, Linn, Cloves. 

KARANG, MitA^* Plocaria candid#^' 
Gracillaria EucheuiMa 
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KARANO BOLLONG. 


^KARANG, Malay. Coral. 

KARANGAL, Hiitd. Cathartocarpus fis¬ 
tula. 

KARANGALLE, Tam., of Ceylon. Ebony. 
On the Malabar coast this tree is named Karu 
Mara. It grows to about ten inches in 
diameter, and from Hfteeu to twenty feet 
high, but the black heart of it does not ex¬ 
ceed seven inches in diameter. In the 
north part of Malabar, in Canai a, it is named 
Acha ■ Maram,'by some of the Kauataka 
Nuga-gha, The natives use the young buds, 
leaves, and flowers of this tiee in cases of 
flux and in inflammation of the liver, for the 
cure of which it is said to be most useful.— 
Edye, Ceylon. 

KARANGALLY MARAM, Tam. Aca¬ 
cia sundra, DC. 

KARANG BOLLONG. This district is 
situated in the residency of Bagcleu, division 
Ambal, on the southerly sen coast between 
the rivers Chinching-golong and Djetis, both 
of which have their embouchure in the sea. 
Generally speaking, the place may be consi¬ 
dered salubrious. The thermometer at 6 A. m., 
from 70* to 74“ F., at noou, from 82® to 85% 
and at 6 p. m., 77’ to 79*. 4,000 able-bodied 

men, of the district Karang Bolloiig, find 
their livelihood by gathering birds’ nests, 
in the cultivation of sawa, and in fishing. 
Tlie women on their part keep themselves 
busy in weaving cloths, which are every¬ 
where in good demand, and are much sought 
for in the capitals of the residencies, Surakarta 
and Djekjekoarta. Karaug Bollong furnishes 
annually an important produce of birds’ nests, 
but the collection is made with mucli danger 
to life. The gathering takes place three times 
a year under the name of Uduan kesongo, in 
the end of Af)ril, Tellor in the middle of 
August, aud Kapal in December. Tlie yearly 
produce is commonly between 50 ami 60 
, picul. When the time for gathering ap¬ 
proaches, six nests are collected to he com¬ 
pared with the sample of the previous year 
and according to old custom, a Tliuisday is 
always chosen to make beginning with the 
preparation of what is needed for the feast. 
The next morning the buffaloes arc killed, and 
two hours afterwards some pieces of flesh, 
tongue, entrails, &c., from the slaughtered 
animals, are placed on small bowls woven 
of bamboos called sadjen, and are offered to 
Bollong Watu Tumpang, and at the cliff of 
Medjeugklek a lio-goat is offered with incense. 
The festival must, by old custom, always take 
place on a Friday, which by the natives is 
called Kgaderan. In the afternoon of the 
same daj a Waynng generally a piece of 
seven acts^ is performed in the Bollong, 
while the necessary flowers, fruits, ointments, 
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sir, pinang, &c., and what is further required 
for the offerings, are prepared by Tukan 
Kembang. All these materials are placed on 
the before-mentioned bamboo bowls, and in 
the evening at ^ pas^ 5 o’clock, are brought 
by a servant into the Bollong near the 
Seroot tree. The origin of this tree is ascrib¬ 
ed to a Javanese named Kial who is buried 
tliere and above whose grave the tree has 
risen ; and the natives declare that the 
tree has sprung from the navel of the 
dead. They likewise make offering on the 
burial place, at the waringin tree, and in 
the room, the pantry, kitchen and other 
places in the dwelling of the overseer. After 
the wayang-players have returned from the 
Bollong, the bed placed near the entrance 
of the godown, known under the general 
appellation of devils-bed or bed of Nyai Ratu 
Kidul (which has existed from time immemo¬ 
rial) is put in order by tlieTukang Gedong 
and ornamented with some silk and other 
cloths. Nobody but this woman is allowed 
to do this. Every Thursday during the 
time of the collection this bed is cleaned and-^' 
offerings are made to it. After everything has 
been made ready the small lamps are lighted 
and the small bamboo bowls with flowers, 
fruit, &c., are placed with particular marks of 
honor by the Tiikang Gedong before the bed 
on a small couch made for the purpose. At 
the same time she says in high Javanese, as 
if addressitig some distinguished person, “ By 
order of Mijnlieer (meaning the overseer) I 
here bring wherewithal for you alone to eat.” 
After this speech the Tukang Gedong, herself 
answers, “ Yes, inotherTukaug Gedong, say to 
father Mijjilieer (the officer) that I return 
my thanks for the food which he has sent me.” 
After this ceremony is finished the Tukang 
Gedong remains sitting on the bed, and fur¬ 
ther asks Nyai Ratu Kidul (who is supposed 
to be present in the bed) ** if it be agreeable 
to her tliat the birds* nests should be collected, 
and if it shall take place without mischance,** 
which request is ordinarily answered with 
“ yes” (ingee.) During this time the wayaug 
is kept up till the next morning. During th© 
day the toppeug-play is maintained. In t):^ 
evening the toppeng-play being finished, the 
Karaug Bollong feast begins, on which occa¬ 
sion the gamilang and two or three dancing 
girls make themselves heard. At the first 
seven acts the dancing girls turn their heads 
towards the birds* nest warehouse in honor of 
I Nyai Ratu Kidul, and it is a general custom 
; ill the district of Karang Bollong wberevei' a 
feast is given to dedicate the seven songs 
to the honor of Nyai Rata Kidul. Afters 
feast on Sunday morning the headmen take 
tiicir departure for their rodks, and, ooUbet 
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six birds’ nests, which, are again eompai'ed the same kind are in the hills, ten miniltea^ 
with the musters. If the nests are of proper ride from the S. extremity of the raibs, 
bulk, the work is continued by making stages consisting of excavated sepulchral chambers, 
and ladders and fastening them to the rocks with very low doors, and, in the inside, 
into which the collectors have to descend. All three places to lay out bodies, but of small 
these operations being completed in five or six dimensions, about five feet long. The plan of 
days, the inhabitants of the nearest dessa go these excavations resembled the A(m»me- 
to the cliffs Dahar and Gedee with the men nian sepulchres at Naksh-i-Rustam, but there 
belonging to these cliffs, accompanied by gan- was no writing or carving of any description 
dek and sontona who carry with them the about them. Farther on, about three miles 
requisite bags to contain the nests which may from the ruins, on the top of a hill, are some 
be gathered.— Jonrn. Ind, ArrMp, vestiges of building, which the people call 

!^ARANG COTTAY, Tam. Ixora par- Kiz Kalasi, or the Girl’s Castle. Here urns 
viflora, VahL and bones are found ; the place is nearly 

KARANGELY, Tam., Karakili, Malkal. opposite Oniki Imaum. S. W. of Kifri is an 
A very tough whitish coloured wood, used for immense mound like the Mujalliba of Baby- 
general purposes ; many of the planks of the Ion. Rich dug about it, and found immense 
native boats are of this wood, and the edges quantities of small pieces of liumau bones, and 
are sewed together with koir, with wadding fragments of unis, all of which had a black 
on the seams, and yarns crossing the joints, varnish on the inside : but the pottery was of 
for th6 purpose of making the boats pliable difierent quality, some coarse and unorna- 
in the surf, as it would be useless to fasten men ted. The soil, as deep as he could dis- 
^them with nails, &c., for the services for cover by means of a ravine, was impregnated 
which they are required.— Edye, M. ^ C, with black unctuous mould, fragments of 
KARANGLI, Hind. A hill in the Jhilam urns, and small bits of bones. On the centre 
district, part of the Salt Range. of the mound is a burial-place of Arabs ; and 

KARANI,,Beng. a copyist. See Karana. the mahomedau now confounds his dust with 
KARANIKA, Tam. In the Tamil pro- that of the lire-worshipping Persian ; for that 
vinces a sudra of the Pillai caste, and in the this was a Sassaniau place of exposing the 
Telugu a brahman.— Wilson, dead. Rich had no doubt from its appearance 

KARANJA, Quercus ilex, Linn, and character, and the style of the fragments 

KARANJ-BARA, Hind. Pongamia gla- found.— Rich*s Residence in Koordistan, 
bra. Kat-karang, Hind. Guilandiuu bonduc. Fo/. i, pp. 18-21. 

KARAN JUTI, Can. See Oil. KARA-PINCHEE-GASS, Singh. Ber- 

KARAN-KUSHA, Beng. Iwarancusa. gera Konigii, Linn.; W. ^ A. ; Roxb, 
KARANOSI ? Vitex trifolia. Sec Kara- KARAR ? Hind. A class of agriculturists 
nuchi. ill the district of Mainpuri.— Wilson, 

KABAN-THODI, Maleal. Karan thuli, KARAR, Hind. Bauhiuia variegata, also 
Tam. Sida i-etusa, Linn. Carthamus oxyacautha. 

KARA NUCHI, Maleal. Vitex tri- KARAS, Hind. Lathyrus sativus. 
folia, Linn, KARAS ? bangles or rings worn on the 

KARAO, Jap. China grass. wrist. 

KARAO, marriage of a widow with the KARASA, or Telia harranki, Tkl* Fious 
brother of a deceased husband, as practi.sed ampelos, Burm. This Telugu name is pecn-* 
among the Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and other liar to Vizagapatam and Ganjam, 
tribes, in the N. W. provinces of India ; it is KARASA, Tel. Ficus asperrima, Roxb, 

looked upon as disreputable, and the terra is KARAS KULLI, Maleal. Barleria obo- 

also applied to concubinage .See Jat: Marriage. vata, Linn, 

KARA OGHLAN, ruins about half a mile KARASM, see Kharasm : Koh. 

S. E. of Kifri in Kurdistanj from which Rich KARA SU, the river after passing through 
excavated a quantity of earthen jars vai'- the plain of Tejran is a considerable streiuni 
nished black in the inside, and perfectly known by the name of the Kara Su. It makes 
resembling those found kt deleucia and Baby- a circuit, winding through the mountains abd 
lon. He obtained, also, a small earthen lamp over rapids, into the plain of Erzingan^throiigh' 
like that now used by the villagers. Gold which it fiows in the same general direction, 
and silver coins are also frequently found close to the town of that name. At Erzingkn, 

. here, which the villagers immediately melt it is fordable only at a few places even in the 
ddtrn. The jars, or sepulchral urns, refer to dry season. The Kara Su, is the wea^im 
the Sassanians. Farther up the torrent, on Euphrates.— Markhaw^,s Mtnbaii^^.p^ ^^l 
the N, N. W.y are soibe excavations in the KARASU, Binp^i Quercus 
bloijEi called Ghinotir houses, and o^ers of I see Jeilaiabad, ^ 
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KARATALAMU, Sansc., or Tatichettu, 
TELf Borasfius BabelliformiB^ TJnn. 

KARATEEVTO ISLAND, a name of Car- 
diva Island. 

KARATHRI, Hind. Verbascum thapsus. 

KARAUNDA, Hind. Carissa carandas. 

KARAVALLI, Tel. Carallia lucida, JR. 

KARAVAN, Pbrs. A caravan or com¬ 
pany of travellers. See Kafilah, Karwau. 

KARAVAN SARAI or Carivansary or 
Sarai, is a square, enclosed by walls, under 
which are many rooms or cells for accommo¬ 
dation. The merchandize and cattle are col¬ 
lected in the area. 'J’here is a chamber for 
each person with strict privacy. 

KARA VELLA, Maleal. Gynandrops 
pentaphylla, DO, 

KARA-VETTI, Maleal. Olea dioica, 
Moxb, 

KARAVI, Sans. Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum, also Carissa spinarum. 

KARBALANG, see Tulour or Salibabo 
islands. 

KARBARU, Hind. Hedera heli. Ivy. 

KARBELtAH, a town in Turkish Arabia, 
to which mahomedans of the shiah sect 
resort in pilgrimage. SeeKhalif. Kirbelah. 

KARBER, Hind. Nerium odorum. 

KARBI ? see Jogi or Yogi. 

KARBI, Hind. The stalks of Sorghum 
.vulgare. 

KARBO, Jav. a buffalo. 

KARBUJA DOSA, Tel. Cucumis raelo, 
Linn, 

KARCHURA, Sans. Zedoary. 

KARDA CHEEKA, Malay. Ananas 
sativus, Schult, 

KARA-TSJERA, Maleal, Portulaca 
olcracea. 

KARAULLT, Turk. The tent of black felt, 
in which families reside. In Biluchistaii, 
it is called Gedaun : the Affghans call it 
Kizbdi ; the Turks, Kara Ulli ; and the Per¬ 
sian, Siah Ohadr. See Affghan. 

KARA-WA, Burm. Bdellium. 

KARAWA, a fisher caste near Beutotte in 
the N. and Nv W. of Ceylon. They originally 
came from Tuticorin. The Parawa, are a 
section of the Karawa, 

KARAWANT, Madii. A brahman tribe. 

KARA, or the thorny caray, Webera te- 
trandra, Willd, 

KARAWILLA KABELLA, Singh. An- 
tidesma bunias, Spreng, 

KARAY-KA-PHAL, Hind. Fruit of 
Webera tetrandra. 

KARAY PAK, Dck. Bergera konigii, L, 

KARGHEEA of the Godavery, Nyctan- 
thes avbor-tristis, Linn 

KARDAHEE, Hind. Conocarpus myrti- 
folium. 


KARDAM, the four principal places of 
Pruang, Kardara, Tacklakhar and Jidi, the 
three Khar and Kajarh Kocharuatti, the 
second Khar is in Hindoostani, “ Taklakot.” 

KARDAMOM, Ger. Kardamomos, Sf., 
Cardamoms, 

KARDAR, This race occupy the Ani- 
mallai hills in the collectorate of Coimbatore. 
They are open, independent, straightforward, 
men, simple and obeying their Mopen or 
chiefs. They are strong built and active, 
with woolly hair and something of the Afri¬ 
can features and they file their front teeth to 
a point. The women wear enormous circles 
of pith in the lobes of their ears, which they 
distend down to their shoulders. A black 
monkey is the Kardar’s greatest dainty,— 
Lieut.•‘Col, Hamilton in literis. 

KARDOO, Hind ? Seed of Cartharaus 
linctoriiis, Linn, ; Roxh, 

KAllDUCIII inhabit Kurdistan, anciently 
called Alyria, Assyria. 

KAItE-BEPON, Maleal. Bergera ko* 
nigii, Linn, 

KARE CHEDI, Tam. Webera tetrandra, 
also Cauthium parviflorum. 

KAREE, Hind. Uvaria, species. 

KAREE and Mansee are rivers, near 
Deolea in Ajmir. 

KAREJ, Three kinds of calcareous earth 
are found iu most situations in the western 
desert ))etwccn Babylon, Hit and Ana. The 
first called Nura, is a white powder parti¬ 
cularly abundant at Hit and Ana. Mixed 
with ashes it is used as a coating for the 
lower parts of walls, in baths and other 
places liable to damp. The second is also 
found iu powder, mixed with indurated 
pieces of the same substance and round 
pebbles; it is called by the Turks, Karcj ;and 
by the Arabs, Jus ; it is vefy plentiful be¬ 
tween Hilla and Felugiah, is the common 
cement of the country, and composes the 
mortar which is found in the ruins of Baby¬ 
lon. The third species, called Borak, is a 
substance resembling gypsum .—Riches Ruins 
of Baby I on^ pp, 64—5, 

KAREKATTAREARU, Karn. Persons 
whose occupation is working ornamental 
borders to blankets.— fVilson, 

KARELA, Hind. A bitter little gourd, 
Momordica charaniia, syn. of Lufifa amava. 
Dhar karela, is Momordica dioica. 

KARELOE VEGON, Maleal. Aristo- 
lochia indica, Linn; Roxb, ; ' 

KARKEL, Singh. Capparis aphylla^i^ 
Roxb. 

KAREN CABBAGE PALM. SeeMaero- 
cladus. . 

KAREN,are divided in^ the Sgau, B*ghiu, 
Pwo and Shan Karen, and have nine dietinet 
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dialects., Karen, is a Burmese word applied 
to most of the'mountaineers in Pegu and 
southern Burmah. Some of them ^re known 
as the white, red and black Karen, from the 
colours of their clothes ; also Burmese Karen 
and Talaing Karen, as dwelling amongst these 
nations. They are not a prior race in Burmah. 
The Shan call them Yang, pronounced in the 
different parts of Buimah as Yen, Yein, 
Yen-ban and Yen-seik. The red-clothed 
Karen call themselves Ka-ya, and some of the 
B’ghai clans, Kay-ay. They describe them¬ 
selves as having come from the north, and 
crossed the great sand desert that separates 
China from Tibet. They believe that formerly 
they had books. The name Karen embraces 
several distinct tribes, speaking widely dif¬ 
ferent dialects of one language. But all the 
Karen family between tlie mouths of the 
Teuasserim and sources of the vSitang arrange 
themselves into the Sgau tribes,the Pwo tribes 
and the B’ghai tribes. The Karen people are 
found within the British, Burmese, Siamese 
and Chinese territories, and extend from 28 
to 10* N. L. According to Dr. Bowring, the 
eastern Karen, are separated from those of the 
Burmese, or western frontier, by the valley of 
the Menam, and the groat part of the native 
Thay population,occupying Korat and the foot 
of the mountains thntform the water-shed of the 
Mekhong. These Karen may be so merely in 
name. The Karen between Burmah and 
Clnna are independent, with a patriarchal con¬ 
stitution, and reckon themselves by families 
not by villages or tribes. They are agricul¬ 
tural. The Burmese and the Mon of Pegu 
assert that the Karen of Tenasserim are the 
prior occupants of that territory, and a tra¬ 
dition of their own makes them come from 
the north. Their language is Burmese with 
Binghpo affinities. Some of the tribes are 
buddhist, but two of them, the Sgau and 
Pgho are pagan. Karen is a Burmese term 
and is often pronounced as Khyen, the native 
name is Pgha-Ken-yan = man. Tl|e Bukho, 
a priest and physician, has considerable in¬ 
fluence. The Wi is a shaman, a poet, a 
soothsayer or prophet: their local personal 
and individual genii are called Kelah. Flu 
is their Hades, and Lerah their hell. They 
have also gods of the elements and atmos- 
phene phenomena. A perverted Christianity 
seems to exist among them, and they have 
evinced a readiness in adopting the tenets of 
that faith. Those within the British terri¬ 
tory, the true Karen, are about 62,326, of 
whom 25,615 are under Christian influence. 
The red Karen or ^feaya, eastern and western, 
are estimated at 200,000 souls. .There are 
fourteen tribes of the Ka-ya or mountain Ka¬ 
ren in the highland country lying between the 


rivers Sitang and Sal win, the majority of 
whom have forsaken their ancient savage cus¬ 
toms. Karen, Dr. Mason tells us, is a Burmese 
word applied to most of the mountaineers of 
Pegu and southern Burmah. There are 
White Karen, Red Karen and Black Karen 
so designated from the prevailing colour of 
the dress. Burmese Karen and Talaiing 
Karen from the nations with which they are 
associated. Karen is thus a name applied to 
several distinct tribes united by the common 
bond of having one language though spoken 
in widely differing dialects. But all the Karen 
tribes dwelling between the mouths of the 
Tenasserim and the sources of the Sitang, 
resolve themselves into three classes—the 
Sgau tribes, the Pwo tribes and the B’ghai 
tribes, who may be thus arranged :— 

Sgau proper, Bghai ka-ten, Pwo proper, 

Maune Pgha, Bghai mu htai, Shoung khle, 

Paku, Bghai ko hta, Kaya or Ka, 

We wa, Lay may, Taru or Kho thu, 

Manu manan, Mopgha, 

Hashii, 

Toung thu, 

Kyen. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason tells us that the eastern 
Bghai, Bghai-mu-hay or red Karen, call 
themselves Kaya, their terra for man, and 
are called by the Burmese Kayenui ; by 
the Shan, Yen-Iaing, or red Karen, from 
the colour of their dress, wdiich was origi¬ 
nally all red, as it even yet occasionally 
is, but a mixture of black garnients is now 
commonly seen. Colonel Yule says, it is 
generally believed that they are not in any 
way closely allied to the Karen proper of 
Pegu and Tenasserim, but that they are 
rather a Shan race, but Dr. Mason has not 
been able to find any proof of the latter 
kindred, other than their being a “ gens brac- 
eata,” and this proof fails, he adds, when it is 
known that we have trouser-wearing Karen 
living iu sight of Tounghoo. The men wear 
short red trousers with perpendicular narrow 
black or white stripes. Sometimes the trou¬ 
sers have a black ground, with red or white 
stripes. Below the knees are black bands,» 
several inches in diameter, formed of twisted 
thread. A shawl or sheet,of white, with red 
or black stripes, is wrapped around the body 
with or without a Shau jacket. A bright red 
turban is worn on the head, and an ornameni^ 
tal bag is hung across the shoulders. Eirei*y 
man carries a short knife in his belt, many 
have swords ; and those who hate not muskets, 
or matchlocks, carry froto one to three light 
spears, which are used in warlike javelins, 
and thrown from the ^aud* Eveiy man ha» 
a pony, so that in time of war they form a 
bc^y of light cavalry, when all turn ont W 
service and the cultivation is then caiTi0d%i 
by the women exclusively. - . 
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TPh®, women^s dress is peculiarly pictu¬ 
resque^ though every garment is only a i‘ect- 
angekr piece of cloth. The head dress is a 
large red or black tui^aii, wound up to form a 
small tower on the top of the head. There is 
no gown ; but a cloth like the Homan toga 
is tied by two corners on the right shoulder, 
and the left arm is sometimes kept covered, 
but more often it is thrown out above the 
garment. A second piece of cloth like the 
first is kept in the hand like a loose shawl, or 
wound round the body. These garments are 
usually one black and one red. For a petti¬ 
coat, another rectangular piece of cloth is 
wrapped two or three times around the 
person, and is kept in its place by a wampum 
pelt, some half dozen inches in diameter. 
Another enormous band of beads is worn 
below the knees, and on the ankles are large 
silver bangles. Both sexes wear silver bangles 
4 >n the wrists, and the women a profusion of 
silver necklaces, formed of ingots of silver, or 
coins, to which are added a dozen or more 
strings of beads. Ear drops are worn by both 
men and women, and the latter add silver ear¬ 
plugs of an inch or more in diameter. Beads 
are as numerous among the women, though 
all imported, aS among the American Indians ; 
end the profusion of silver ornaments to be seen 
indicates anything but poverty. Ho adds, 
“the female instinct for ornaments above all 
ether tilings, is strikingly illustrated while I 
am Writing. A girl stood in the crowd while 
some boys were going over their spelling 
lessons, and she was asked to study. “If 1 
do,^* she replied, “must I put off’ these?’* 
pointing to her ornaments ; and on being 
told she must, the decided answer was, 

Then I won’t yet.” 

The country inhabited by the Red Karen 
Is tl^e finest in the interior of Burmah. After 
fourteen days’ travelling from Tounghoo, Dr. 
Mason found himself on the summit of a 
ihouniaiU some four or five thousand feet 
high, about the twentieth that they had 
crossed on their way, when the land of the 
red Karon opened suddenly before them, 
and a more beautiful prospect he says he 
never beheld. Mountains in two massive 
ranges run down, like the sides of a triangle, 
with the apex at the south near wliere he 
stood, and in the interval was spread out 
what, appeared to be an immense plain, 
; bottitded on the north only by the horizon. 
Iti SOenied to be pillai^d on mountains two 
or thousand feet high, like a gigantio 

altalr on whieh to offer sacrifice to G<^, oi* to 
build , a tmfipk his worship. Its scant 
shrubbervy and hare red soil, eonkastod 
strongly w^h ^ the dark mountain sides^ 
^yered with heavy timber. The piotareeque 
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summits of fibe almost perpendicular walls 
that supported this expanse, indicated them 
to be, as they proved, of mountain limestone. 
On entering the country, however, he found 
it far from being the plain it appeared in the 
distance. Jt is a rolling country with long 
dry ridges and deep hollows in which the 
water sinks, as in Kentucky, to arise as 
perennial springs in other places. The village 
in which he was, had no water for its fifteen 
hundred or two thousand inhabitants, except 
what one of these springs supplies. The 
country with the mountains around it, re¬ 
sembles both Scotland and Vermont; and the 
inhabitants are only what the highlanders 
were in the days of the Wallaces and Bruces. 
They are governed by a Saubwa, and have 
occupied their present locality for forty 
generations, having been driven down from 
the north by the Burmese, and separated at 
upper Pagan from the Chinese, with whom 
they were then associated. Here, on the high 
table-laud, they have lived, a terror to both’ 
Burmese aud Shau, plundering, kiduappiug, 
and killing, as opportunity offered, and selling 
the slaves they did not need to the opposite na¬ 
tion, Shan to Burmese, and Burmese to Shan. 
Shan. The eastern red Karen are said to 
be three times as numerous as the western, 
and these must amount to fifty or sixty 
thousand. Mr. Ma.soi) was told there are 
ninety-four large villages and several smaller 
ones. He found the ])eopIe with all the 
savageness which is imputed to them, by 
far the most civilized Karen known. They 
are better clad, provide themselves with 
better food, are better skilled in the arts, aro 
more vigorous, active and laborious, than any 
jungle tribe he met. They make their own 
knives, axes, swords, spears, hoes, bangles, 
silver ornaments and earthenware, bits aud 
bridles, saddles and stirrups. Every foot of 
land they cultivate is hoed with a heavy hoe 
of the We.steru form, such as is never seen 
among either Burmese or Karen, but is used 
by the Chinese. They have cattle in great 
abundance, which are trained to carry pan¬ 
niers as donkeys aro in Europe, aud which 
bring their produce from the fields to the 
villages. There are seen growing here, the 
Jack, tamarind, mango, guava, oleaster plums, 
limes, citrous, aud plantains, and other fruits 
are seen in all their villages. Millet is culti¬ 
vated iu great abundance ; beaus of several 
species, vegetables, eggs, gourds, pumpkins, 
leeks, sugar-cane aud yams abotind. Cotton 
fiourishes here better tlutn iu any other loca¬ 
lity in Burmah ; and various dye-plants aro 
cultivated. Their houses are kept ia much 
better condition than among O^er Karen, 
and they fence in their yards and grounds,^ 
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aad have stiles and bars to down and The southernmost portion of this plateavk» a 
put up on their cross roads. They make triangle of about forty miles each way, . is 
both a spirituous and fermented iiquor, the inhabited by a race who,from their <]ark colour, 
use of both which, it is said, is almost uni- are styled the red Karen, who must not be , 
versal. But he did not see any intoxicated confounded with the Karen of Pegu, fvpra 
Karen, while drunken Shan, whose reli- whom they are distinguished by race, lan- 
gion forbids the use of such drinks .altoge- guage and characteristics. The name was 
ther, passed his house daily. given them by the Burmese, but they call 

A considerable portion of the population themselves Yan or Yaugal, ahd they differ 
are slaves ; but slavery here exists in its as much from the tribes of the same name as 
mildest form. There seems to be very little from the Shan. Originally, it is believed, 
difference between master and slave. they were a race of hillmeu in Siam, remark* 

From all Dr. Mason saw of them he found it able for their ferocity aud spirit of savage 
difficult to believe the stories that were told of enterprise. About seventy years ago they 
their ferocity. They are civil, good-tempered suddenly quitted their mountains, drove out 
and intelligent. When sick, they make offer- the Shan from the neighbourhood of the 
ings to evil spirits. Every one pleads his Salween, and settled down upon their present 
own cause, and offers his present to the judge locality. From that time to this, though 
without the charge of bribery. The men menaced both by Bunnah and Siam, and an 
often talk very loud, the people seem strongly object of bitter hatred to the Shan, they 
devoted to making offerings to evil spirits ; yet have contrived to hold their own. Though 
they have very distinct traditions of the true steady and even industrious cultivators, they 
God, whom they denominate Eapay. Eapay, fly readily to arms, and their habit of life 
they say, created the heavens and the earth, retains in them a ferocity to which they pro- 
aud man and all things. He associated with bably owe their continued independence* 
men, at first ; but when they ceased to obey They are the slave-dealers of Siam. JLvery 
him, he left them, and is now in the seventh few months, or even oftener, if opportunity 
heavens.” When sick they often prny to God offer and money is required, they organize 
saying, O Lord Eapay, have mercy on me, a slave hunt. Several hundred men are 
I am sick, I am suffering, O Lord Eapay.” rapidly collected, and commence operations 
They have long traditions in poetry concern- by sacrificing a buffalo. Its body, cut into 
ing God. A small canticle is in lines of ten small portions, is cooked and eaten, and then 
syllables, to which tliey have tunes adapted, the whole band, mounted on the hardy ponies 

a measure he never before met iiiKaren poetry, of the region, commence the expedition* 

Like the ryhmes of other dialects, it abounds They march night aud day, frequently ac- 
iu repetitions, as complishing fifty miles in the twenty-four 

The earth at its oi'igin, Eapay created. hours, attack the weakest Shan villages, carry 
The heavens at their origin, Eapay created, off the women and children, and retreat with 
Man at his origin, Eapay created. the same matchless celerity. The points of 

The sun at his origin, Eapay created. attack are usually far in the interior, for the 

The moon at its origin, Eapay created, villages on the frontier, taught by repeated 

The grass at its origin, Eapay created. experience, pay an irregular black mail to the 

The trees at their origin, Eapay created. Kareunee chieftains. These captives are 
The bamboos at their origin, Eapay created, speedily conveyed souihwards, and find a 
The Red Karen plateau is the great table- ready market in the dominions of Siam. The 
Yand which stretches from the Chinese frontier Siamese, protected by a belt of jungle from^ 
to the parallel of Shawaygeen, and is held by similar incursions, afford every facility to a, 
the Shan tribes and the independent red trade, essential to the comfort of the richer^ 
Karen. The Salween river, for about 200 portion of the community. A large part of 
miles from its* mouth runs in a northerly the population of Zimmay is thus composed ' 
direction. Above that point, however, it of captiv^es or their descendants. Thesuoc.^ 
bends slightly but perceptibly to the north- cess of these forays is greatly facilitated bjp- 
east. Like the Ira wadi it has two high the structure of the country. The plateau ift 
ranges of hills running parallel all along its a natural fortress, the passes being few 
course. The plateau between them has an narrow, and totallyJinaccessiWe to, fwroi 
elevation of about 2,500 feet, and extends from which the owners of the phdns can bVi^g 
about 30 miles south of Toun^^hoo to the moun- bear upon the mountaineers* • ^y 

tainsofCWna, The plateau IS leveland fertile Though addicted to this horrible tralla^ 
with a climate like that of southern Italy, the population appear by nature 
and peopled by a race as industrious and as • a settled commercial lifew In number 
addicted to commercial pursuits ea theCQ^^ 1200,000, they hare feuilt some 
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dfcd villages, contaiDiDg, some thirty-five spread largelj^ver the hills ittto the district of 
thousand houses. They also constructed one Saudowa. In the northern parts of Pegu, on 
large town, G-wey-toung, which serves as a the side of the Irawadi, the Karen are few 
mllying point ibr the tribe, and a depot for and sparse, and they have not been heard of 
its very considerable trade. They raise two further north in Burmah than the district of 
crops a year, and understand the practice of Tsa-leu. 

artificial irrigation. They sell timber from The Karen also preceded the Burman in 
the Salween, cutch and stick lac, in lar^^e the delta of the Irawadi, and are the joint 
quantities to the traders at Maulmein. In occupants with the Mon. They are also found 
return they receive European goods, more in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas of 
especially muskets, which may be seen in the Se-tang and Irawadi, the middle basin of 
almost every Karen’s house, and which are the Se-tang as far asTounghoo,and inTenasse- 
Bold at a large profit to the wilder tribes, rim. In Martaban there is also a remnant 
They bring down, moreover, cattle and the of an allied tribe, the Tonng-thu. Both the 
little ponies so well-known in Bengal, and Karen and the Toung-thu belong to the 
levy a tax on all the articles brought by the Yuma branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
Shan, and which cannot puss except by their The long and narrow hill tract between the 
permission. The people therefore are usual- valley of the Irawadi and the Sa-luen as far 
ly well off. They have no priests, their re- north as 23% is occupied by cognate tribes 
ligion consisting chiefly in offerings to spirits, called Ka-ren-ni (Red Karen) who are said 
and in some vague idea of a future state of to speak a very ancient dialect of the Yuma, 
eternal bliss. If the slave trade could be family. This branch has a parallel range on 
stopj>ed, they would in all probability settle the western side of the Irrawadi, and in their 
down finally into a race of bold and hardy traditions they assert that they preceded the 
traders. This can be effected only by the co- Burman as the dominant people of the basin, 
operation of the Court of Bankok. An order and they seem from very ancient times to 
from the kings of Siam would at once dc- have occupied the whole of the valleysouth- 
stroy their market and remove the temptation ward from the valley of the Baiiak on the 
to the crime. west to the borders of Yunnan. 

The Karen burn their dead, but rescue from Black Karen who dwell in the Shan country 
the ashes a portion of the skull, which they north of Mobya, wear a black dress, 
suspend from a tree, with the clothes, orna- The Karen dialects of the lower Irawadi 
ments and arm of the deceased. They dance, and Tenasserim, are more closely assimilated 
singing beautiful songs, around those relics, with the Yuma languages than with the 
which the elders afterwards convey to the Burman. Karen has been more assimilated 
foot of distant-mountains and there inter to the Burman phonology, but it has re- 
them. The Karen in the teak forests of markable affinities with the Mon Anam, or 
Pegu, cultivate small patches of the forest, Mon Lau alliance. Glossarially it is mainly 
and after taking two or three crops from the Tibeto-Ultra-Indian of the earlier form or 
same soil, shift their habitation to another that which characterises the Yuma and Naga 
locality. The Ze-being or Ye-bain, who in- Manipuri languages. Mr. Logan writing in 
habit the valley of the Sitang aboveTounghoo, the J. 1. A., Feb. and March 1853, observed 
are described by the Burmese to be Burman that no information has yet been obtained 
Karen, a dirty people who rear the silk-worm respecting the languages of the Ka-ren-ni or 
amd manufacture silk. Red Karen, the Ka-kui, the Kua, the Ka-du, 

The Karen race are scattered throughout the P’hwon, the Pa-long, the Ka-Khyen, the 
the Burmese, throughout all the -wildest and Lawa and the Khu-uung of the Irawadi and 
most secluded parts of Pegu and Martaban as the Salwin basins. Karen is said to mean 
V well as Tenasserim, and the western parts wild man. They are found in small commu- 
of Siam. Of the two tribes known, one nities scattered over twelve degrees of'lati- 
call themselves Sho, but are called by the tude and ten of longitude, from the table- 
other tribe “ Pwo,” and by the Burmese, land of Tibet to the banks of the Menam, 
Meet-khyeen or Talain Karen. The other and from the province of Yunnan in China to 
il^be call themselves Sgau, but by the Bur- the bay of Bengal. Their whole number has 
meM Are designated Meet-ho, or Barman been estimated at five milliohs. Dr. Mac- 
KwrCJPk. They are most populous in the Gown includes amongst them, the Ka-Khyien,, 
Bassein district, where they foi*m the great Khyieu, Kemmi ; Ka-ren-ni or Bed Karen, 
bulk of the agricultural population, the Bur- the Pwo and Sgau Kai'en^ who possess oha- 
mese and T^ain being principally small racteristics so much in common as to jdstify 
tradel'6, fishermen and mechanics. After the them in being regarded as divisions or frag- 
cession of Arraoan to the British the Karen ments of one nation. They possess a Canea^« 
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siau class of features with faces and he deity is Yuwah. Javo is the word ia 
straight noses. They are remarkable as free Tibet aud Bhotan for the Supreme Being, 
from idolatry. A few have become bud- But the lamas of Bhotan also use Ow-ah^n- 
dbists, and atheists are met with. They have chu. They propitiate evil spirits. There 
no priesthood. They have nevertheless a are two sects, one sacrificing hogs and fowls, 
religion of extraordinary purity. They are to evil spirits, but the other, called Furai, vrili , 
addicted to a considerable extent to Nat-wor- not sacrifice to evil spirits and regard hogs 
ship, demonolatory or pnCumatolatry. To with detestation. They say that formerly “ 
propitiate the spirits of the rivers, hills, they sacrificed oxen. 

plains and trees, they sacrifice buffaloes, swine The Karen employ wizards to curse their 
and fowls. A portion of them worship their enemies. They have a knowledge of the crea- 
ancestors and make offerings to their manes, tion, of the introduction of sin and death, and 
They commonly burn their dead. Those of eating the fruit of the tree of death similar to 
under the Burmese sway are less favorably the Jewish, They look for a Saviour. Their 
cii’cumstanced than the Siamese. They are moral code forbids idolatry. They are remark- 
drunken aud filthy, but they are truthful, ably prepared for evangelization. They bury 
continent, hospitable, kind aud religious, their dead, but a bone is taken to represent 
Their traditions of the deity, creation and the person, and at a convenient season it is 
sin, are those of the Old Testament, and carried to some stream and the assembly sing 
they anticipate great temporal prosperity a dirge around it. A bangle is suspended 
under a new corning king. Their traditions from a string and omens are drawn. The 
point to an Israelitish origin, and they are Karen paint the two posts of their doorways, 
by some supposed to bo an Israelite band, the one red the other white. Karen walk 
though they do not practice circumcision, round the dead to make a smooth path like 
The first convert to Christianity Avas Ko the Bhotani in procession round the shrines of 
Thah Byu, who was baptised at Tavoy in Buddha and like the Jews who Avalk seven 
1828,—but before his death in 1841, there times round the coffins of their friends. The 
were 1,300 native disciples. The mission- Jewish priests in offering oblations, Ps. xxvi, 
aries amongst them have been Mr. Boardman, 0, walked round the altar seven times. The 
Miss Macombe and Messrs. Mason, Wade, Assam hill tribes like Karen consider the 
Bennet and Abbot, and in 1851 the converts touch of the dead pollution, as in Numbers 
were estimated at 20,000. Several of their xix. 13, “ Whosoever toucheth the dead body 
dialects have been reduced to writing, some of a man and purifieth not himself, defileth the 
in Roman, some in Burmaii character, and tabernacle of the Lord, because the water of 
the scriptures have been translated.— Joui\ sepai’ation was not sprinkled upon him, he 
Arch.^ June IHol. Dr. Moore {On the Lost shall be unclean.’" Karen are smaller than 
Tribes) mentions that they call themselves the Burman, hut are said to differ in separate 
also P’lai. On the river Salwen, they main- localities. They are said to be handsomer as 
tain a degree of independence, but in all other a race than the Mon, according to the 
parts of Burmah are in a depressed condi- European standard. Karen are interspersed 
tion. Karen are high in domestic condition, with the Burman race from hit. 20" N., on the 
Their women are on an equality. They east of the Arracan range, in the valley of the 
regard polygamy as a sin. Their morality Irawadi to the Sitang river, the valley of 
is superior. But they are intemperate in the Salwyn, from lat. 19? to its embouchure 
honor of visitors aud at festivals. Their hos- at Moulmein ; in the valley of the Tenasserim 
pitality to strangers of every class is ex- river, iu lat. 14® N. to the eastward of Tavoy. 
tremely generous. They have reception. Another portion is mixed with Lawa at the 
cooking and sleeping apartments. They source of the Sesawat river. TheRed Karen, 
raise large produce from the soil. Their occupying the mountains in the north of the 
personal appearance and dress are Jewdsh Touughoo district, are many of, them under 
They wear the beard, which the Burmese indepeudent chiefs. According to their tradi- 
pluck from the roots. The men aud women tious the Red Karen came down from near 
wear a tunic, that of the men embroidered in Ava, first to Touughoo, along with the B’ghai 
the loom, that of the women by the needle, whom they recognise as their brethren, . 
Their clothing is wholly dissimilar from that Karen believe that every object of nature Has 
of the Burmese. A fourth of their words its god, as the god of the suu, or the moon^ 
are Burmese, the rest like Singpho and Pli. the earth, or the ocean. The Karen aii4 > 
'fheir words terminate in a vowel. This Yaibayne, who inhabit the forest tracts M 
connects them with the Pali, and also with Pegu have no cattle, their cultivation 
the* Bhotani and Ahom, yrhose language* is performed by manual labour, and as 
likewise so distinguished. Their word for I numbers are smidl, labour is scarce^ and tik 
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the case of the Yaibayne, directed chiefly to level and soil require: they are connected 
irtuihcrry and rice cultivation, while that of with each other at the bottotn by a channel, 
the Karen is limited to i-ico and Cotton, in barely large enough for a man to pass to clear it* 
sufilcient quantity for their own consump- These wells commence at a spring and join 
tion. With respect to the Karen, it is re- with such as are found iu the course of the 
marked in the observations referred to, that canal : they are common through all Pereia 
ns they occupy remote forests difficult of where the water they convey is applied to 
access, where timber is useless and land of no irrigation.— PoUinger^s Travels in Beluehis- 
value, the inconvenience ansing from their ian and Sinde^ p, 220 \Sd» FerriePs Journ,^ 
Toungya is not likely to be felt, or in other p. 227 ; Malcolm's History of Fersia^ VoL i, 
words, is not so pressing as the evils arising p. 14. See Kalmuk ; Kanat. 
flrom the Toungya of the Yaibayne, and KAIiFENKEL, Gkr. Carbuncle, 
moi'e especially of the Burman inhabitants of KARGAM, Hind, of Pangi, Celtis cau- 
the plains.— Select.Records of Govt, of India^ casica, Willd, Nettle tree. 

Foreign Dept,^ No, ix, p. 111. Friend of KARGA.-SHAPNA, Hind,, the Scythian 
IndiOy Feb, 7, 1856^ See India, Pegu. adoration of the sword is continued amongst 
KARENFUL, Arab. Caryophyllus aro- the Rajpoot races as the Klianda-worship,part 
maticus. Cloves. of the ceremonies of the Nou-ratri, or nine 

KAREN POTATO, Dioscorea fascicu- days dedicated to the god of war. The 
lata. Scythians worshipped their god of war under 

KAREN SO, Sans. Pease. the form of an iron scimetnr. The Fresiau 

K4REO of N. W. Pro., Albizzia data. Frank adhered to this practice. Charlemagne 

KAREOVAM, Malk.al. A tree of styled his sword Joyeuse. The Khauda is a 
Malabar which grows to about eight inches double-edged scimetar— Tod, 
ill diameter, and twelve feet long. Its wood KARGH, Karrak or Carrack, is an island 
is generally curved, and used for the frames about 50 miles long and two broad, the 
of native vessels, and for agricultural purposes, greater portion of it is well-cultivated. 
—Edye^ M. and C, KARGHI8, sec Kalmuk ; Kirgis, 

KARE PAK, Duk. Corrupt, of Tkl., KARIIA, Hind, of Hazara. Acacia spe- 
karaeve-paku leaf of Bergera konigii, ciosa, var, mollis also Albizzia odoratissima, 

KARER, Hind. Rosa brunonis, also Befith, 

Rubus biflorus, KARHAM or Kndham, Hind. Nauclea 

KARET, Hind, Plantago major. parvifolia. This tree is of good size. Its 

KARETTI, Maleal. Guilaiidina boiiduc, wood is light, white and soft, not strong and 
Linn, subject to worms ; used by zemindars for the 

KARE VE PAKU, Tel. Leaf of Bergera wood-work of their houses and for agricul- 
kouigii. tural implements ; leaves useful as fodder 

KAREYAPELA, Maleal. Bergera for cattle.— Balfour, p, 178; Roorkee Fro- 
kouigii, Linn, ceedings Papers on Gwalior Timber, p, 30 ; 

KAREZ, a Persian well or a series of Fowell's Hand-book, Vol,i,p,54\, 
wells, connected to each other by an under- KARI, see Inscriptions, 

ground aqueduct, and leading the water to KABI, Hind. ? A tree of Chotn Nag- 

the place required. There are several very pore, furnishing a hard, yellow timber.— 
valuable karez at Ahmednuggiir in the Dek- Cal, £x„ 1862. 

ban. Pottinger mentions that, but for the KARI, Hind. A reed also a beam, 

karez or aqueducts, the natives of many KARI, also Mimarari of Chenab, Hind. 

parts of Beluchistan could not possibly exist. Rhamnus purpureus. 

According to General Ferrier, a karez is an KARTA, Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

underground watercourse or aqueduct, with KARIAL, Hind. Dasmiaextensa. 

shafts at intervals for the convenience of KARTAMPAKU CHETTU, Tel. Ber- 

repairing it. They are met with in great gera Kouigii, W, df A, ; Roxb, 

numbers in all the plain country of Persia KARIANG, Sawa, Ka and Chong, are wild 
and AfFghanistan. Those of Hezekiah, II. and migratory races, the first and second being 
Kings, xyiii, v. 17, seem to be of this kind, the same people who inhabit various portions 
Aqueducts in south-eastern Asia are known of the Burman dominions. The Ka, a term 
only as those nnder-^round tunnellings, desig- which in the Siamese language means slave. 
Bated throughout Persia, Beluohistan and but who are called by tiie Kambojans, 
India as tbe Karez. These aqueducts are Pa-noug, inhabit the mountains of Lao, bor- 
made by a succession of small wells at the dering upon Kamboja. The Ghong, a more 
distance ofa few yards, or a few hundred yards industrious and settled ^ple than the rest 
from each other, and of such depth as the of this class, inhabit the killy country on the 
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eastern side of the gulf of Siam, between the 
eleventh and twelfth degrees of north lati¬ 
tude. The Samang, are a diminutive race 
of savage negroes, dwelling in the mountain¬ 
ous regions of the Malayan Peninsula.— 
Crawfurcts Embassy^ p, 449. 

KARIA-PAAK or Karia-phallee, Benq. 
Bergera konigii, Linn, 

KARIAPOLAM, Tam. Aloe litoralis, 
Kcenig, 

KARIARI, Hind. Gloriosa superba, Linn. 

KARI BEPON, also Karreya Pela, 
Male A L. Bergera konigii. 

KARICAL, a French town on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast. 

KARI CHIRA, Maleal, syn of Portulaca 
oleracea, Linn. 

KARIEN, a tall stork of Siam. 

KARIK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. In the 
valley of the Clienab, Cissus caruosa. 

KARIKA, the metrical aphorisms of 
Grammar of Bartriliari. See Pali. 

KAR-I-KALMDANI, Hind. Papier ma- 
C id work, also painted wooden articles. 

KARIL, Hind. Lathyrus sativus, also 
Cap par is aphylla or leafless caper, also Cap- 
paris decidua. The leafless caper also will 
burn while green and gives out great heat ; but 
otherwise is not esteemed as a fuel plant. 
Capparis aphylla is a considerable shrub, and 
is a common brick fuel in many places in the 
Punjab. 

KARILA, Hind, and Cashm. Cleome 
viscosa. 

KARILA, Hind. Momordica charantia. 

KARILI, see Zingari. 

KARILL, Mal. Sterculiafoetida. 

KARIM, Hind., or Paigbambri jau, a 
variety of barley of Ladakh. 

KARIMBA, Malkal. Saccharum offici- 
narura, Linn. 

KARIMEYAN, Karn. A class of slaves 
in Canara, a division of the dher or pariah. 

KARIM KHANAT, see Kalmuk. 

KARIMPATTAN ? Agricultural slaves 
in Malabar. 

KARIM POLA, Maleal. Trapa bi-spi- 
nosa, Roxb,, two-spined water caltrops. 

KARIM TAM BA or K*tumba, or Karim 
Toomba, Maleal. Anisomeles malabarica. 

KARIN, Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

KARIN, Hind, of Kashmir. Oplismenum 
frumentaceum. 

KARIN CHEMBI, Tam. Coronilla picta. 
KARINCOLU, Tam., KarlDjui*ah, Maleal. 
A Malabar tree^ twelve or fourteen feet long, 
and twelve inches in. diameter ; wood of 
a whitish cast, and not of much use or 
durability. It produces an edible fruit.— 
Edyet M, and C, 

KABINDAGABAH, Tah. A scarce tree 
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of Malabar which grows to about forty feet 
in lieight,, and eighteen inches in diameter. 
It is used by the native carpenters in house 
and ship-building, and for various purposes.-r 
Edye, M. and C. 

KARINGA, also Telia Manga, of Circars, 
Godavery Forests, Tel. Gardenia lucida, 
also Gardenia gummifera. Wood not used on 
the Godavery, but it is so in the Circars. It 
seems to be very hard and close-grained, and 
adapted for turning.— Captain Beddome, 

KARIN GALA, Maleal. Pontedra vagi¬ 
nalis, Linn. 

KARINGATTA, Maleal. A soft, light 
wood of Malabar, preferred by natives for the 
soles of sandals, &c. The tree grows to about 
twelve feet high, and eight inches in diameter. 
It produces a fruit from which oil is extracted. 
This, with the leaves of the tree, is used for 
gout and rheumatic pains.— Edye^ M. and (7. 

KARIN-GHOTA, also Karingotta kuru, 
Maleal. Saraadera iudica, Gcertn. 

KARINGUVA or Bikki, Tel. Gardenia 
latifolia, WtV. This species varies considerably 
in foliage according to situation. 

KARIN KALLU, Tam. Glass. 

KARIN SIRAGAM, Tam. Nigella satlva. 

KARINTHA-GARA, Maleal. Ptero- 
carpus marsupium, Roxb. 

KARINTHA KARA, ? Maleal. Acacia 
odoratissima. 

KARIR, Hind. Acacia leucophlcea, also 
Capparis aphylla, the leafless caper. 

KARIRAM, Maleal. Strychnos nux- 
vomica, Linn, 

KARITA MANJARI, Tel. Acalypha 
indica, Linn., Roxb., Wight, 

KAR ITTl, Tam. Dalbergia sessoides, 
or Black Wood, black colour, specific gravity 
0-948 ; 2 to 4 feet in circumference, a strong 
wood : used for furniture.— Colonel Frith, 

KARI UMATE, Tam. Datura faatuosa, 
Willd, 

KARI VAN, or Karwan,PERs. See Kafilah. 

KARI VANGI MARAM, Tam. Acacia 
odoratissima. 

KARI-VELAM, Tam. Acacia arabica, 
Willd,; W.Sf A. 

KARI VEMU, Tel. Andrographis panf- 
culata, Wall, This seems to be the same as 
Kriyat. In Bengali, it is called Kalo megha ; 
kaln and kara are syn. terms for “black.” 

KARI VEPA, Bergera konigii, Linn,; 
W.^ A, 

KARIVEPILI, Tam. Bergera konigii. 

KARI-VETTI, — Olea dioica. 

KARKA, Tam. Cork. 

K ARK AN A,Uria. Grewia tili»fplia, FaW. 
KARKA-KARTDN, Tam. Clitorea 
natea, Ztrau. i 

KABKAMi Arab. Curcuma lopg^ 
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KARKANDHAVU, Sanao., or Regu . KARKUWA, Tam. Zizyphds glabrata, 
chettU) Tkl. Zizyphus jujuba, Lam, Hepne. 

KARKAKA, Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. KARLA, Hind. ■ Urtica heterophylla. 
KARKAN-BER, Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris. KABLI. Here, as also at Junir on the 
KARKANA, Uria. Grewia tiliaefolia, ghauts, and Kuden or Korah in the Concan, 
VahL ; Id, '; Eoxb, as also at Kanheri and Nasik, are caves con- 

KARKAPULI MARAM, Tam. Inga tainiug inscriptions in Deva Nagari, known 
dulcis. as Sahyadri. These contain inscriptions, in- 

KARKA-PULI MARAM ? Tam. Gar- dicating that they were excavated, at various 
cinia cambogia, Desrous^f? dates, from before Christ 200 years to A. D. 

KARKAB, Hind, Iris kamaononsis. 460, the oldest, being those at Karlen, and the 
KARKARA, Hind., Pushtu. Zizyphus newest, those at Kuden, in the Concan, the 
nummularia. seven centuries during which buddhism 

KARKARA, Hind. A Crane. flourished in western India, while the modern 

KARKAROO, Sans. Cucurbita hispida, hindoo system was silently moulding itself 
Willde ; AlHsUe, into its present form, and preparing to take 

KARK ARUKAMU, Sansc. Cucurbita, the place, at a somewhat later period of the 
5p., from Karka “ white,” perhaps Beuiucasa religion of Buddha, and to exhibit that com- 
cerifera. pound of Vedic pantheism and Buddhistical 

KARKATA SRINGI, Sansc. Tige, tenderness for animal life and indigenal 
Tbl. Terminalia chebula. On inquiry for superstition that is now current in India. 
Karkata sringi in the bazars at Madras, a gall Kaili, is in L. 18* 45' N., and L. 73* 28' E. 
like that sp. of myrobolaii was produced, in the Dekhau, E. of the Bhor-ghat. The 
which the vendor said was the same as Kadu Dak bungalow is 2,012 feet, Schl.y Rob, ; 
kayi, Tam. Karakknya or Karaka, Tel. or 2,016 feet yBuist ; above the sea. Karli 
7P".,194, at the word Karkataki, says,‘‘a plant caves are 2,531 feet, Buist ; top of the 
the fruit of which is compared to tlic claw or hill at Bhutra near Karli, is 3,635 feet, 
feelers of a crab,” a description applying to Karli is celebrated for the numerous in- 
the pepo of sqme cucurbitaceous plants. The scriptions in its caves, in the Pali language, 
Sanso. syn. Sringi, W. 855, signifles horn” of date b. c. 543, by Dr. Wilson, but, if the 
and ia applied to various roots, several of Salivahana era be intended, then the date is 
which come under the head of Kakili. a. d. 176, Dr. Stevenson, The character 
The word tige implies a climbing plant.— used in the inscriptions is slightly modified, 
Retz, ; (ySh.y p. 340; Flor. Andh, Lat. The religion, or divinities or sages men- 

KARKATA KAf, Tam. Cucumis momor- tioned are buddhist ; the invocation is to the 
dica, Roxb, ; fV. ^ A. Triad ; no donbt meaning Buddha, Dharraa, 

KARKH, see Arians. Sanga. The kings or princes mentioned. Dr. 

KARKfll or Kikri, Hind., of Kaghan. Wilson says, are Vijara, but Dr. Stevenson, 
jSpirosa Lindleyaiia, S. hypolouca, S. callosa, says Arodhana, lord of India ; Garga, ruler of 
KARKOL, Maleal. Psoralca corylifolia, the Shaka. Of the numerous buddhist inscrip- 
Linn. tious in the cave temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson 

KARKOM, Eng., of Old Testamenr.,Crocus aud Stevenson are not quite agreed about the 
Botivus, Lmn, reading. Garga, the “ruler of the Shaka” 

KARKU, Hind. Ajuga brae tea ta. Saffron (Sakya, Buddha’s tribe), is mentioned. Dr. 
. of Crecus sativus, Alboui, and of the Old Stevenson mistakes the language for Sanskrit, 
Testament, and the Zafran of the Arabs. which Mr. Prinsep proved to be Pali, from 
K4RKUM, Pers. Crocus sativus, Linn, copies sent by Col. Sykes. The excavation 
K ABKUM, Hind., Peks. Curcuma louga, of the temples, and gifts by individuals in aid, 
Roxb, ; Rheede, Turmeric, are mentioned. Thre Karli caves are close to 

KARKUN, Pers. A writer, a clerk, in the high road from Poonah to Bombay, about 
Bombay, from the two Persian words kar half-way down, on the riglit-hand side of the 
^ and kun, meaning business-doing. valley as you proceed towai*ds the sea. They 

KARKUN, Hind. Linuin trigynum, also are not so extensive as those of Ajunta but 
Fluggea leucopyrus. they are purely buddhist. The largest and 

KAR-KUNNI of Bombay, Burm. Em- most splendid chaitya cave temple in India, 
belia ribes. which could be selected for repi’odnotion 

KARKUSRI, Hind, of Salt Range, by art is the principal excavation at Karli, 
Grewia villosa. and it is also interesting as the oldest 

KAEKUTA, Hind, ? A tree of Chota Indian work of the kind known to exist. 
Nagporo, ytelding a hard, red timber.— Cal, The cave temples, in the southern part of 
Cat, Ex, 1862. India, are classed by Mr. Fergusson into 
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(a) the Vihara or monastery oaves, which con¬ 
sist of (1) natural caverns or caves slightly 
improved by art. These are the most 
ancient, and are found appropriated to religi¬ 
ous purposes in Behar and Cuttack ; next 
(2) a verandah, opening behind into cells for 
the abode of priests, as in Cuttack and in the 
oldest vihara at Ajunta ; the third (3) has 
au enlarged hall supported on pilllrs. The 
most splendid of these caves are those of 
Ajunta ; though the Dherwarra at Ellora is 
also due, and there are some good specimens 
at Salsette and Junir. 

(b) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second 
class, These are the temples or churches of 
the series and one or more of them is attach¬ 
ed to every set of caves in western India, 
though none exist on the eastern side. Un¬ 
like the vihara, all these caves have the 
same plan and arraugement, and the Karli 
cave is the most perfect in India. All these 
consist of an external porch or music gallery, 
an internal gallery over the entrance ; a cen¬ 
tral aisle, which may bo called a nave, roof¬ 
ed by a plain waggon vault, and a semi-dome 
terminating the nave, under the centre of 
which always stands a Dahgopa or Chaitya. 
In the oldest temples, the Dahgopa consists 
of a plain central drum surmounted by a 
hemispherical dome crowned by a Tee, which 
supported the umbrella of state, of wood or 
stone. 

These two classes comprehend all the bud- 
dhist caves in India. 

The third class consists of brahmanical 
caves, properly so called. The finest speci¬ 
mens are at Ellora and Elephanta, though 
some good ones exist also on the island of 
Salsette and at Mahabalipur. 

In form, many of them are copies of, and a 
good deal resemble, the buddhist vihai'a. 
But they have not been appropriated from 
the buddhists, as the arrangement of the 
pillars and position of the sanctuary are dif¬ 
ferent. They are never surrounded by cells 
as all vihara are, and their walls are invari¬ 
ably covered or meant to be covered'with 
sculpture, while the vihara are almost 
as invariably decorated by painters, except 
the sanctuary. The subjects of the sculp¬ 
ture of course always sets the question at 
rest. 

The fourth class consists of rock-cut models 
of structural brahmanical temples. To thit 
class belong the far-famed Kylas at Ellora, 
the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and the Ruth at 
Mahabalipur. This last is cut out of isolated 
blocks of granite, but the rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Siibha group at Ellora should 
perltaps form a fifth, but whether Uiey are 
Brahmanical or Jaina is undecided. 
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The fifth or true Jaina caves occur at 
Kbandagiri in Cuttack and in the southern 
parts of India, but are few and insignificant* 
In that in the rock of Gwalior fort, there are 
cut in the rock a number of rude colossal 
figures, somo 30 to 40 feet high, of one of 
the Thirtankara, somo sitting, some standing* 
Their dates are about the tenth century 
before ? Christ. 

The Behar caves are in the neighbourhood 
of Rajagriha. Tho Milk-maid cave and 
Brahman giiTs cave have inscriptions in the 
Lath character. They are about 200 B. 0. 
and are the most ancient caves of India* 
The Nagarjun cave and Haft Khaueh or 
Satghar group, are situated in the southern 
arm of the hill at somo little distance from 
the Brahman girl and Milkmaid’s cave. 
Another group is the neighbouring Kama 
Chapara and Lomas Rishi caves. 

The caves of Udyagiri and Kandagiri hills, 
about twenty miles from Cuttack and five 
from Bobau Eswara, are next in antiquity to 
those of Behar. They are built on the. hills 
of Udyagiri and Khandagiri, the former are 
buddhist and the older, the latter probably 
Jaina. Many of the inscriptions are in the 
Lath character, and this gives their age as 
anterior to the Christian era. The frieze 
sculpture in the Ganes gumpha is superior to 
any in India and resembles that of the San. 
chi tope at Bhilsa, In it, there are no gods, 
no figures of different sizes nor any extra¬ 
vagance. In the buddhist caves here, there 
are no figures of Buddha, nor any images. 
In a Jaina cave on Khandagiri, the 24 Thir- 
taukara with their female energies, are sculp¬ 
tured. 

The Ajunta, are the most complete series 
of buddhist caves in India, without any mix¬ 
ture of brahmanism and contain types of ail 
the rest, they are in a ravine or small valley 
in the ghant south of the Taptee, 

At Bang in a ravine or small valley in the 
ghaut on the north side of the valley of the 
Taptee, are three ancient buddhist caves. 

Those of Karli are not so extensive as the 
Ajunta, but still purely buddhistical, and 
contain the largest and finest chaitya cave 
in India. 

The Salsette orKannari caves in the Island 
of Salsette, are also purely Buddhist, but 
inferior. The Kannari caves are excavated 
in a hill situated in the midst of an im¬ 
mense tract of forest country, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson supposes their date about the 9th or 
10th century of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles S* £. from 
much, but close to Chundwassa, contidna 
buddUst caves with a brahmanical yoi^- 
temple behind* 
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Those of DhumDar and Ellora contaiu a 
strong admixture of brahmanisu, and those 
of Elephants are entirely brahmanic^l, though 
perhaps of the same age an those of Ellora. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a por- 
phyritic green stone or amygdaloid. 

The Elephants caves are cut in a harder 
rock than those of Ellora. 

Ma)iabalipuram or Seven Pagodas, between 
Covelong and Sadras, south of Madras, have 
been described by Dr. Babington, Messrs. 
Chambers, Gubbins, and Goldingham. They 
are entirely brahroanical and have been ex¬ 
cavated after all the other series were finish¬ 
ed,— Dr, Stephenson in Bom. As. Soc, Jour, 
No* xiv, Vol, V. o/ 1854 ; Bom, Cat ,; 
bingtoUy Vol', ii, Trans. R. A, 8 ,, p. 258 ; 
Messrs, Chambers ^ Goldingham in A, J2., 
Vol, i, p, 145 ; Mr, Charles Oubhins in 
jBengal As, Soc. Journal^ Vol. i, p. 69 ; 
Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of India, 
Vol. hi, p. 449 ; Rangoon Times, Feb. 2, 
1860 . 

KARM, Hind. A sort of cabbage eaten by 
the Kashmiri and at Lahore, &c. 

KARMA, Sansc. Is any act, religious or 
otherwise. 

KARMA BRES, Hind. Fagopyrum 
esculentum. 

KARMA DEVA, see Inscriptions. 

KARMAHINA, see Vaishnava. 

KARMAKARA, Singh. 

Kamar, Bgno. I Kammara, Kabx. 

Kanunari, Tbl. | Karmmakaran, Maleal. 

An iron-smith, or black-smith, one of the 
five chiefs of the left-hand castes in the south 
of India.— Wilson. 

KARMAL, Hind, Averrhoa carambola, L. 

KARMANNUE TASCHASU, Hus. 

atches. 

KARMANTARA, the end of a funeral 
ceremony which continues for sixteen days. 

KARMAR, Hind. Syringa eraodi. 

KARMATIA. The Druse sect adored 
Hakim, the Fatimite Khalif of Egypt as 
a god. In the year a. d. 1032, Muktana 
Baha ud-Din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and 
the principal compiler of the Druse writings 
was in correspoadence with the Karmatian 
schismatics in Sind, his letter being address¬ 
ed to Shaikh Ibn Sumar, Rajah Bal in parti¬ 
cular. The Karmatians, after successive de¬ 
feats and subsequent persecution in Arabia, 
as refugees from Bahrein and Al Hasan, 
sought protection in Sind, where their pro-» 
gress amongst the hindoos was rapid. The 
Karmati, one of the Beluch clans preserves 
the memory of its heresy. Independent of 
the genml dissemination of Shia sentiments 
in ^e YaOey of the Indus, which favoured 
uoUons of the incorporation of the godh^ 


In man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to ac¬ 
quiesce, in the wild doctrines of the heretics, 
who now olFered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, as well as political leaders. Their 
cursing of Mahomed ; their incarnations of 
the deity ; their types and allegories ; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric ; 
their religious reticence ; their regard for 
particular numbers, particularly seven and 
twelve ; the various stages of initiation ; 
their abstruse allusions ; their mystical inter¬ 
pretations and their pantheistic theosophy, 
were so much in conformity with sentiments 
already prevalent amongst these willing dis¬ 
ciples, that little persuasion could have been 
required to induce them to embrace so conge¬ 
nial a system of metaphysical divinity of 
which the final degree of initiation, however 
cautiously and gradually the development was 
concealed, undoubtedly introduced the disci¬ 
ple into the regions of the most unalloyed 
atheism. So susceptible, indeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidi¬ 
ous doctrines, that Hammer-Purgstall and 
others, who have devoted much attention to 
these topics, have very reasonably concluded 
that the doctrines of these secret societies, 
such as the Karmatian, Isma’ilian or As¬ 
sassin, Druses, Batini, and sundry others, 
which at various periods have devastated the 
mahomedan world, and frequently threaten¬ 
ed the extinction of that faith, though oiigi- 
nally based upon the errors of the Gnostics, 
were yet largely indebted to the mystical 
philosophy and theology of eastern nations, 
and especially of India, where the tenets of 
transmigration and of absorption into the 
deity were even more familiar both to bud- 
dhists and brahmans than they were to these 
miserable schismatics.— Elliot's History of 
India, p. 497 ; Tr. of Hind., Vol. i, p. 431. 

KARMBRIJ, also Karmru of Pavj. 
Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 

KARMIN, Ger. Carmine. 

KARM KALLA, Hind. Sinapis brassica;' 

KARMYN, Dut. Carmine. 

KARM ORA of Kaghan, Hedera helix. 
The Ivy. 

KARMRU, Hind. Albizzia odoratisBiina. 

KA RNA-CHAPARA. The Haft Rhaneh, 
or Satgurh group of caves is one of the Behar 
caves in the neighbourhood of Rajagriha, 
amongst the most ancient caves in India, 
being about 200 b. c. The others are the 
milkmaids* cave, the brahman glrls^ cave, 
the Nagarjun cave, and in the neighbooiv 
hood are the Kama-cbapara and Lomas Biahi 
caves. 

KARNA, a king of the Sudra race, filmed 
for his liberality. 
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KARNATIKA., 


KARPASAMU. 


KARNA, see Inscriptions. 

KARNAH, Hind. Orange flowers. KAr- 
na-tel, orange scented oil. 

KARNAH, Hind. Citrus limonum seed. 

KARNAH-KAMARKAS, East Indian 
kino, the gum of Butea frondosa. 

KARNAL, 29* 42' 3"; 76* 58' 3' in Hindo- 
stau, a large station 6 miles W. of the Jumna. 
Mean height of the cantonment 966 feet.— 
Gei\ 

KARNARA VETTE, Tam. A Malabar 
and Canara wood which the native carpenters 
use for boat-work and small vessels. It grows 
only to twelve inches in diameter, and about 
fifteen feet high. It is not of much considera¬ 
tion as to quality, quantity, or durability.— 
Edye, Forest of Mainbar and Canara. 

KAUNATA, see Narapati. 

KARNAT.AGARAH, Tam., Malbal. 
This Mainbar tree has a close-grained firm 
wood ; when old it resembles the Vitte Maram, 
or Bombay black or rose wood. It grows from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet long, and two 
feet in diameter ; it grows straight, and is 
found in patches on the ghats, east of Cochin. 
It is used for furniture and house-building.— 
EdyCy M. and C. 

KARNATIKA, Can. Properly the Kan- 
nadi or Karnataka, a language spoken in the 
peninsula of India, It is bordered by the Tamil 
and the Telugu on the east, spoken through¬ 
out the plateau of Mysoi’e and in the south¬ 
western districts of Hyderabad in the Dekhan 
as far north as the village of Murkundah 
lying 30 miles west of Beder. Also, it is 
much spoken in the ancient Tuluva country 
on the Malabar coast, now long designated as 
Canara, a name which it acquired from having 
been subjected for centuries to the rule of 
Canarese princes. But in Canara, the Malay- 
alam, the Konkani and the Tuluva, are also 
spoken though less extensively than the 
Canarese. The Canarese character differs 
slightly from the Telugu, from which it has 
been boiTOwed, but the characters used for 
Tamil, Malayaiam and Telugu are quite 
distinct from each other. The ancient Canarese 
character, however entirely differs from that 
of the modem Telugu, and the Canarese 
language differs even more widely from the 
Telugu than it does from the Tamil. There 
is an ancient dialect of’the Canarese language 
current, as well as modern, the latter differing 
from the former by the use of different 
i nflexional terminations. The ancient Canarese 
dialect, however, h^ no connection with the 
Sanscrit character to which that name has 
been given, in which, vis., the Hala Kannada, 
many very ancient inscriptions in the Maratha 
country as well as in Mysore are found. Dr. 
Caldwell estimates the people who speak the 
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Canarese language, at five millions. This 
includes the Coorg people, but he has no means, 
he says, of calculating the numbers in the 
Hyderabad country, where Canarese, Marathi 
and Telugu are spoken. The Urdu or Hindu¬ 
stani language is merely known to the maho- 
medans there, the liindoos and Kaets from 
Northern India, the resident population using 
it as a lingua franca. The Wakkaloo of 
Karnatica, are cultivators. See India. 

KARNAVEN, the head of a family com¬ 
munity or tarwaad, living in the form of 
Marumakatayam or descensus ab matrice. See 
Polyandry. 

KARNDOL, Hind. , Ficus cunia. 

KARNENE-WAEH, Tam. A Ceylon tree 
which has a very close-grained and heavy 
wood, used for the frames of native vessels, 
and considered a good strong wood. It 
grows to eighteen inches in diameter, and* 
twelve to fourteen feet in height.— Edye on 
the Timber of Ceylon. 

KARNFULI, the river on the banks of 
which Chittagong is built. 

KARNGURA, Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

KARNIKA, Sansc. Premna spinosa, JB., 
iii, p. 77, also Barlerin, sp. 

KAROH, Hind., Pers. A coss, an Indian 
itinerary measure of India.— Simmond's Diet. 

K A ROND or Kala Handi, a feudatoiy 
chiefship attached to the Sambalpur district, 
and lying between 19* 5' and 20* 30' of 
north latitude, and 81* 40' and 83* 50' of 
east longitude, 

KAROND, Hind. Species of Corchorus, 
viz., C. olitorius, C. depressus, C. acutangula 
and other species. 

KARONDA, Hind. Carissa edulis. 

KAROO, see J^pan. 

KAROO-OOMATTAY, Tkl. Datura 
fastuosa. 

KAROON RIVER, see Ahwaz, Kellek. 

KAROOTAULEY, Tam. ? ATinnevelly 
wood of a black colour, used for fancy work. 
— Colonel Frith. • 

KAROO-VELAM, Tam. Acacia arabico, 
Karoo-velam pisin. 

KAROO-VANGAM, Tam. Acacia odo- 
ratissima, Boxb. 

KAROTHI, Hind, of Kashmir. See Mash. 

KABOWN, a river near Koomairee in 
Nagpoor, 

KARPA, Mahr. Barringtonia acutan- 
gula, Gcertn. Tbl. B. racemosa, Boxb. 

KARPA, Mahb. Cupania canescens. 

KARPAS, Bbng., Gb^Her., Hind., Lat., 
Sanso. Cotton, species of Gossypium. It is 
also pronounced Karpassa and Karpasi. See 
Cotton, also Gossypium herbaceum. 

KARPASAMU, Sanso., or Patti, Tjil*. 
Gossypium herbaceum, Linn. 
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KARBIR. 


KARBACHBB. 

KARPA ULUNDU, Tam. Piiaseolus 
rftdiatus. 

KABPOOGUM,‘Tam. Psoralea corylifolia. 

. KARPOOR) Hindi. Columaea balsamica, 
Gartn. 

KARPUGUM, Tam. Psoralea coryfolia, 
Linn, 

KARPUBA, Tam. Camphor. Dryoba- 
lanops cam phora. 

KARPURA BENDA, Tel. Abelmoschus 
moschatus, Mcsnch ? There is no authority 
for the botanical name, but it seems a pro¬ 
bable application of the Telugu term Karpura. 

KARPURAM, Tam., Tkl. Camphor. 

KARPURA VAI.LI, Tel. Coleus am- 
boinicus, Lour, ; C. aromaticus, Benth, ; 
Plectranthus arom, i?., VoL iii,/?. 22. This 
plant has much the appearance of Kuruveru, 
but it is easily distinguished by the aromatic 
fragrance of all its parts, a quality which in 
Kuruveru is confined to the exuberant roots 
alone, VoL ii, p. 170, erroneously 

explains Karpuravalli as being Anisochilos 
carnosa. 

KABPU yERUUM, Tam. Lamp black. 

KARRA, Hind., Pers. Fresh butter. 
This is seldom used by the natives of India : 
it is generally kept till it turns rancid, and 
then clarified by repeated boiling and is then 
called “ roughun** in Persia, and ghee^' in 
India.— McCull, 

KARRA, Tkl. Timber. 

KARA ANTINTA, Tel. Dicerraa pul- 
chellum, DC. ; fV, A,,p, 709 ; /c., p. 418 

Hedysarum pul, iJ., VoL iii, p, 361. So 
called from the legumes sticking like burrs. 
Antita means anything that catches or sticks 
to cloth. 

KARRABIRA, Sans. Nerium odoratura. 

KARRACHEE, a sea-port in Sind, cele¬ 
brated for its salubrity ; the heat being at 
least twenty degrees less on an average 
throughout the summer hereabouts than in 
Upper Sind. Moreover, there is a regular 
sea breeze,*and this, together with the heavy 
dews, tends materially to mitigate the fierce 
temperature of a climate seldom cooled by 
i*ain. It is in twenty-five degrees north lati¬ 
tude, on* the verge of the tropic. The dry 
soil, the deposit of the river, and the debris 
of the rocks, are free from that fearful miasma 
which arises from the jungly swamps near the 
embouchures of the Indus, and renders the 
delta a formidable rival to the Pontine mar¬ 
shes. Karrachee harbour is the most wester¬ 
ly of India, and it is the only land lock- 
^ liarboar between Bombay and the Persian 
Gulf. Though it is a bar-harbour, it has 17 
to 18 feet at high water of ordinaiy tides, 
and fix>hi 20 to 22^ feet at springs. It is 
easy of access to large ships, by night or 
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day, even during the monsoons. The value 
of the goods imported and exported amounts 
to nearly two millions sterling annually, 
the principle exports being wool, indigo, 
ghee, saltpetre and piece goods. Karrachee is 
comparatively a delightful climate to the 
sensation, always possessing a cool sea-breeze. 
— Burton's Scind, VoL i, pp, 62-3. See 
Karachi, Kurachi, Indus, Peer Muggun, 

KARRA CHIKA, or Karu sikaya, Tkl. 
Acacia pennata, PVilld, 

KARRACK ISLAND, the Icarus of 
Arrian, was surveyed by Captain Goodfellow, 
of the Bombay Engineers.— Kinneir's Geo- 
graphical Memoir, p. 18. 

KARRAI MUTTI, Can. Terminalia 
tomenlosa, PV, (!f A, 

KARRAK, Hind., of Kangra. Celtis 
caucasica, PVillde, Nettle tree. 

KARRA MARADU, Tel. Terminalia 
coriacea, A,, also Terminalia glabra. 

KARRA PENDALAM, or Maim penda- 
1am, Tel. Jauipha manihot, Kunth. Culti¬ 
vated in gardens. 

KARRAR, Hind. ? Cartharaus tinctorius. 

KARRA SIBLI, or Telia tige, Tel, 
Dalbergia rubiginosa, E., VoL iii, p, 231. 

KARRA TUNGA, Tel. Maviscus dilutus, 
Nees ; fV, contr., also Cyperus spiuulosus, 
R„ VoL i, p, 203. 

KARRA ULAVA, Tel., of Simhachalam, 
Rhynchosia suaveolens, DC, ; W, Sf A* 

KARRA VADALA, or Bandi murugudu. 
Getonia floribunda, R, 

KARRE, Hind. Saccharura sara. 

KARRE KIBE.? Tam. Webera tetrandra. 

KARRI, Tam. Charcoal. 

KARRE-VVaY-PILLAY, Tam. Bergera 
konigii. 

KARRIMATTIjHind. Calcis carbonas, 
chalk : pipe clay, white earth. 

KARRI, Hind Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

KARRIA BOLAM, Tam. Aloes. 

KARRIL, Maleal. ? of Rheede. Vitex 
leucoxylon. 

KARRIPAK KA JHAR, Hind. Bergera 
konigii, Linn. 

KARRI VEMBU, Tam. Gavuga pinnata. 

KARRIR. The Cheusu Karrir are men¬ 
tioned by Buchanan as a migratory race resid¬ 
ing in the hilly tracts near Coimbatore. They 
are described as without houses or cultlvati*^ 
but by snares or with the bow catch birds 
larger game which they dispose off for rice : 
the white ant is said to be used by them foit^ 
food. They approach their game under the 
shelter of a cow or buffalo, which they have 
taught to stalk. Their language is a dialect 
of the Tamil with a few Canarese words 
intermixed. Those near towns Jearn the use 
of Telugu words. A Tamular is unahto to 
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KARBHA. 


KARTELANIA. 


understand their language. A few reside in inscription is at a temple of the Linga (Siva), 
little huts on the outskirts of villages and and Di*. Mill says, the character furnishes a 
have a little blanket, but their ordinary definite standard from which the ages of 
clothing is a loin cloth and in the denser other monuments, of similar or more remote- 
forests they dwell in caves or hollows of ly resembling characters, may be inferred 
trees or under the shelter of a hut made of with tolerable accuracy. The temple was 
branches of trees, and use only a few leaves built to commemorate the destruction of the 
for covering. They describe the Auimalai as Asura, or demon Tripura, who had expelled 
their original country. Indra and the god from heaven ; and, on the 

KARRON-GAS, Singh. Prosorus iudica, mountain, Siva was felicitated by the gods, 
J)a/z. whence tlie name Karsha (joy). The princes 

KARROO VAGOO, Tam. Pterocarpus, are but donors and benefactors ; the brah- 
sp, A very common tree on the western mans are represented as the real builders ; 
ghauts, wood strong, durable and much used their spiritual genealogy is traced ; one of 
for building .—AL E ,«/. i?. them is made an incarnation of Nandi, similar 

KARRU, Hind. Gentiana kurroo, also in splendour to the great deity himself, and 
Picrorhiza kurrooa. they are called “ Lords of the Earth.’* 

KARRU MARAM, Maleal. Dalbergia India is called Bharata in the inscriptions, 
latifolia. Siva is identified with his phallic emblem, 

KARRU PALE MAllAM, Tam, See and he is, also called the eight formed one. 
Putranjiva, The sandal-wood of Malabar is mentioned. 

KARRU VENGAI, Tam. Acacia odora- Nudity, clotted hair, and ashes, characterize 
tissima. the brahman teachers. The revenues of 

KARS, the Cliarsa of Ptolemy, is one of numerous villages are given for the support 
the strongest places in that part of the of the temple. It is singular that Ganapati, 
Turkish dominions, it is the very key of the son of Siva, is not mentioned ; seeming 
Armenia towards the north, has stood a to indicate that his worship was not yet 
variety of sieges, and endured every chauge established.— Beng, As. Soc.^ Vol. iv, p. 367. 
from the varied eveuts of war. Amurath KARSHAGNI. The hindoo expiatory 
HI, restored the principal fortifications to the ceremony of Karshagni is obtained from the 
state in which we now see them ; and use of the cow-dung for the cremation of the 
pentagon redoubt was added about the close living. On one occasion of its performance it 
of the eighteenth century.— Porter's Travels, happened, according to a legend, that a crow, 
Vol. ii, p. 648. named, from her friendly disposition, Mitra- 

KARSH, Hind. Qucrcus dilatata. kaka, was present, and immediately flew and 

KARSHA, the mountain temple of Karsha imparted the welcome news that a hindoo who 
of Shekavati, has an inscription in grammatical performs th’e karshagni, goes to heaven. 
Sanscrit, but with some unusual terras, and This expiation consists in the victim cover- 
some inexplicable words. It was erected A D. ing his whole body with a thick coat of 
961, finished A. D. 973. The character used cow-dung, which, when diy, is set on fire, 
in the inscription is more modern than that and consumes both sin and sinner. Until 
of the Kanouj Devanagari, or Allahabad revealed by the crow this potent expiation 
inscription, No. 2. It mentions the mytholo- was unknown : and it has since occasionally 
gy of the Purana, Siva, the Pramahtes, Mun* been resorted to particularly by the famous 
and Yati are called immortal. Indra, Kama, Sankara-charya. The friendly crow was 
Nandi, the Naga, Rama, Balarama, Vishnu punished for her indiscretion ; was with all 
Krishna, Sambhu and Visvakarma. The her tribe forbidden to ascend to heaven and 
portico of the temple is graced with the pre- was doomed on earth to live on carrion.— 
sence of Gaya, the holy Asura. Gayatri is WHford. See Cow, Lakshmi. 
called the wife of Brahma. Of the kings KARSHU, Hind. Quercus semeesrpi- 
and princes mentioned are Gavaka of the folia. 

Chauhan family, a, d. 800 ; Chandra Raja, KARSI, Hind, of Spiti. A kind of gyp- 
his SOD, A. D. 830. Gavaka, his son, a. d, sum. 

860 ; Chandra, his sou, a. d. 890 ; Vakpata, KARTAS, Arab., Tam. Paper, 

his SOD, A. D. 920. Siiiha Raja who appears KARTELANIA, a province in Georgia, 

to have lost his kingdom of Shakavati, a. d. the ancient Iberia. Ptolemy describes it as 
961. Vigitiha Raja of the solar race not bordered on the north, by the Sarmatian 
related to Sinha Raja, and probably of Ka- mountains ; to the south,by a part of Armenia; 
nouj. Yakapata appears to have had a hos- to the east, by Albania ; and to the west, bjr 
tile opponent .Tantra Pala, whom he defeat- Colchrs, the present Immeretia. He mentions 
ed ; his younger brother was Duriabha. The many of its towns and .villages. Strabo, who ' 
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KAETU TODA. 


KABTIKEYA. 

ttavelled in these countries, speaks of this hindoo theogony, has the leading of the 
being a flourishing,^and even luxurious state, armies of tlie gods, delegated by his father ; 
—Porter*s Travels *VoL i, p. 101. and his mother presented to him her pea- 

KARTEN, Ger. Cards. cock, which is the vahan of this warlike 

KARTICHEY PU, Tam. Gloriosa su- divinity. According to Colonel Tod, but 
perba. seemingly erroneous, he is called Kartika 

KARTII, Russ. Cards. or Eartikeya, from being nursed b 3 i six 

KARTIKA, Sansc. One of the lunar females called Krittika, who inhabit six of 
months of the hiudoos, the eighth month of the seven stars composing the constellation 
the hindoo year, October and November, when of the Wain, or Ursa Major, and thus the 
the sun is in Kritika or Pleiades. During hindoo Mars, is, like all other theogonies, an 
the months Asharh, Kartik and Phalguna, astronomical allegory. There is another le- 
hindoos perform four kinds of sacrifices to gend of his birth. — On the Gods of Greece, 
the Viswiadeva and to Varuna. The sacri- Italy and India ; JsiaC, Researches py, 252, 
flees are called Vaiswadeva, Varuna pra- 253, 263, October, Lond., 1801 ; Ousley*s 
ghasa, Sakamedha and Sunasariya. The attri- Travels, VoL i, p. 91 ; Tod*s Rajasthan, 
bates of sacrifice consist of roasted cakes of VoL i, p. 590. See Durga, Mungula, Par- 
rice-flour to Viswadeva, with two figures of vati, Vahan, Sacti, Krishna, p. 548. 
sheep made of flour, to Varuna, with vege- KARTINE VALLI? Bryonia umbellata. 

tables to Agnij and the fourth to Indra. On KARTOFFEL, Ger. Potatoes, 

the 2nd of Kartik, hindoo women entertain KARTSE, on this river, Adams observed 
their brothers in commemoration of Yamuna the red-billed curlew, Ibidorhynchus stru- 
entertaining her brother Yama. thersii. — Adams» 

Kartik Ekadasi, is the 11th, in some years, KARTTA, Maker, Lord, a name given to 
the 12th, day of the light half of the month the Supreme Being. 

Kartik, or about the 8th November. On KARTTIK-MAR, a very low caste of hin- 
this day, Vishnu is supposed to rise from does, whose business is that of killing animals 
his four months* sleep, and this has reference and selling the flesh ; the hindoo butcher, 
to the sun being at the winter solstice. KARTTIKA DIP A, the name of a hindoo 

Kartik Purnama, occurs about the llth festival celebrated in the mouth Karttika, in 
November, in the full moon of the month honor of Subhraraanya, when lights are placed 
Kartik, when Siva is said to have gained at the door and other parts of the house and 
a victory over a monster called Tripur- fires kindled on hills. Karttikeya is a name of 
asura, seemingly three cities of the Assyri- Subhramanya, as having been nursed by the 
ana, presents (of money) dakshina, or of Karttika, r. e., the Pleiades, 
lamps (dip-dan) are made to brahmans. KARTTAVIRYA, a king who stole the 
Bhratlii-dwitaya, Sansc, is a hindoo festival cow of the gods, and was killed by Para- 
on the 2ud of the hindoo mouth Kartik, when surama. 

hindoo sisters entertain brothers in memory KART TUT, Hind, Morus sen’ata. 
of Yamuna entertaining her brother Yama. KARTUMA, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
Wilson's Gloss, See Kartik, Yama, Dhar- is considered to bo the wild mango tree. It 
marajah, Vishnu. grows to about two and a half or three feet 

KARTIKEYA. This hindoo deity is the n diameter, and twenty-four feet high. It 
sou of Siva and Parvati, produced in an ex- is used for canoes, native boats, &c. The 
traordinary manner for an extraordinary pur- fruit is very acid, and is sometimes made use 
pose. He is the leader of the celestial armies, of by the lower class of natives in cookery. 

e is sometimes represented with one face ; — Edye, Ceylon, 
and sometimes with six faces ; possessing two, KARTU NEDENARI, Tam, A Ceylon 
four, or six arms, holding various instruments tree which grows to about fourteen inches in 
in his hands ; of a yellow complexion, and diameter, and fifteen feet high. It is used by 
riding on a peiioock, his vahan or vehicle, the natives for their huts. It is not very 
According to Sir William Jones, ‘‘ Karti- durable, and is of little value.— Edye, Ceylon, 
keya, seems to bo the Orus of Egypt.** KARTU TANGI, Tam. In Ceylon the 
The Iswara and Isi of the hindoos are the iuiigle cocoanut tree, it grows to about twenty 
Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians. The inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet in 
Bull of Iswara seems to be Apis or Ap, lieight. The fruit is of no use, and the trunk 
M he more correctly named in the true is of little value.— Edye on the Ttpthet of 
reading of a passage in Jeremiah., The god Ceylon, 

Agni, often called Pavaca or the “ Purifier,** KARTU TODA, Tam. In C^lon the 
answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, whei*e he wild or jungle orange tree ; it grows to from 
was a deity of high rank. Kai tikeya, of the ten to sixteen inches in diameter, and ten 
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KAKUDU. 


KARU MAN. 


feet ill height It has a very haiulsome yellow 
wood, its fruit is of no use.— Edye^ Ceylon. 

KARU, Hind, Capparis aphylla, Roxb. 

KARU ALACIIANDA, Tel. Phaseolus 
rostratus,; Ph. alatus, R,VoLii\, />.288. 

KARULLAMU, Tel. Carulluraa adscen- 
dens, 11. Br. ; Stapelia ads., R.y Cor. 30- Al- 
lani is “ ginger,” Karu all am wild ginger.” 
This is evidently a misnomer of Roxb. which 
has been perpetuated by R. Rrown, who has 
formed his genus on Roxb.’s mistake. 

KARU ALLAMU, Tel. Zingiber cas- 
sumunar, It., VoU i, p. 42. This name is uni¬ 
versally known in the hilly parts of the Cir- 
cars. It is also applied to other wild species. 

KARU AMUDAM DUMPA, Tel. Ja- 
tropha tuberosa, Elliot. Tliis name means 
simply wild Ricinus and is applied to various 
species of wild Croton. 

KARU ANGULAM, Tam. Alangium 
hexapetalum, 

KARUA PATTE, Tam. Cinnamon. 

KARUATAGARAIT, Tam., Maleal. 
This Malabar and Canaru tree has a close- 
grained firm wood, when old it resembles the 
“ Vitte maram,” or Bombay Black or Rose¬ 
wood. It grows from twenty-five to thirty- 
five foot long, and two feet in diameter, it is 
used for furniture and house-building : it 
grows straight, and is found in patches on 
the ghauts oast of Cochin.— Edyc^ Forests 
of Malabar and Canara. 

KARUBA, Hind. Amber. 

KARU BACIICHALI, Tel, Basella 
alba, Linn, 

KARU BANTI, Tel. A composite plant, 
not identified. 

KARU BOPPAYI, Tel. Erythropsis 
Roxburghiana, Lindl. ; Stcrculia colorata, R., 
Vol. iii, p. 146 ; Cor., 25 ; W. A.y p. 
233. Wild Papaya, a doubtful name used 
by the Konda Dorulu at Simhachalam. 

KARU CHAMMA orAdavi chamraa,TEL. 
Canavalia virosa, W* iSf A. 

KARU CHIKKUDU or Erra chikkudu, 
Tel, Uolichos glutinosus, R. 

KARU CHIYA or Paru jatam, Tel. 
Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Linn. ? 

KARU CHODI, Tel. . Eleusine indica, 
Gcertn; E., Fol. i, p, 34o. This plant in 
Telugu, according to Dillwyn, is Cynosurus 
cavara.--.^raw, 

KARUCUE WAEH, Tam. A Ceylon 
tree which has a very close-grained and heavy 
wood. It his a good strong wood, used for 
the frames of native vessels.. The tree grows 
to eighteen inches in diameter and twelve 
to fourteen feet in height.— Edye, Ceylon. 

KARUDU, Tabl A Ceylon tree, the wood 
of which the natives use in boat-work. It is not 
durable, and is of little value.— Ceylon. 


KARU GILI GICHCHA, Tel. Orota- 
laria liirta, Willd. ; C. chinensis, R., iii, 268, 

KARU GUGGILAM, Tel. Goloniutn 
lauccolatum, /£., Vol. iii, p. 831. 

KARU JAPTIARAor Konda jap’hara, 
Tel. ; Rottlera laccifera, Voigt. ; R. dicocca, 
R.y Pol. iii, p. 829; Croton lacciferum, fV. 
Ic.y 1915. Jap’hara, llie luimo of arnotto is 
sometimes applied to Rottlera tinctoria. 
Henco this is called Karu or Konda, i. e., 
“ wild arnotto.” 

KARUK, Hind. Cordia vestita, or Gy- 
uaiou vestitum, H. F. and Th. 

KARU KANDI or Erra chikkudu, Tel. 
Dolichos glutinosus, R. 

KARU KOLLI CHETTU, Tel. Kolli 
is Pharbitis nil ; karu or “ wild” Kolli should 
be a cognate specjies. 

KARU KUVA, Tel. Zizyphus glabrata, 
Heyne. 

KARUM, Panjabi. Euouymus fimbriata, 

Wall. 

KARUM or Karam, Tam., also Puuhiiv 
Hind. Soda. 

KARU MAN, Tam. Karu van, Mal. 

Black-smith, 

Amongst the hindoos, the names of the five 
nrtizan castes are : 
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KARUN RIVER. KA^Ul^D. 

. K^AEUMANAL, Tam. Literally, black- rate and so continue as far as the castle of 
Blind, a small village on the Pulicat lake, first Sabla which is situated on the left bank, at 
taken possession of by the Dutch, which 60^ miles by the river, south 5® west of 
Europeans call Coromandel. Ismaili. The ancient bed of the Karun was 

KAED MAEUDA, Tam. Pentnptera to- followed by the officers of the Euphrates 
mentosa. ’ expedition for some distance towards the sea, 

KAEUMBU, Tam. Sacchavum officina- on which occasion they found it to be about 
rum, Linn, ' 200 yards broad, running in a south-easterly 

KAEXJM CHEMBAI, Tam. Sesbania direction, or nearly parallel to the Bah-a- 

segypt^aca, Ters. Mishir, and with every appearance of having 

KAEUMCHI, Beno. Carissa carandas, contained a largo body of water in former 
Linn. times. From Sabla, the main trunk of the 

KAEU MINUMULU, Tel. Phaseolus Karun pursues a course south 65® west for 
I’adiatus, Z. not i2. ; W. ^ >4., 758. 10| miles, by the Hafar canal, to the Shatt-ul- 

KAEUM JUTI, Can. Strychnos nux- Arab, through the rising commercial town 
Tomica. of Mohammerah ; but 7| miles distance, and 

KAEUMNASSA, a tributary to the before it reaches the town just mentioned, the 
Ganges. It rises in the Kymore range, in derivation called theBah-a-Mishir takes place, 
lat. 24" 38', Ion. 83“ IT, and runs N. K. W. This is a largo navigable branch, running 31 
into the Ganges, near Ghazceporc, after a miles from the Karun, in the general direc- 

length of 140 miles. tion of south 25® east, to the Persian gulf, 

KAEUM OVAR MANNU, Tam. Soda, but making a gentle curve a little eastward of 
KARU MUNAGA or Munaga, Tel. this line ; which is, in fact, nearly parallel 
Moringa pterygosperma, Gcertn. to that of the Sliatt-ul-Arab.— Chesnej/s Eu- 

KARUN, Hind. Euonyraus fimbriata. phrates Expedition, See Euphrates ; Khu- 
KARUN RIVER, in Khuzistan, is met z is tan or Arabistan, Luristan, Mesopotamia, 
with in proceeding eastward from the Dizful KARUNA, Mal., also Karunay Kilangu, 
river. It rises according to Kinneir (who is Tam. Araorphophallus campauulatus. 
followed by Major Rawlinson), at Correng in KARUNCHA, Hind. Convallaria, used 
the Koh-i-zavd, or Yellow mountain, at about for salad. 

40 miles south-west of Ispahan, and runs KARUN CHEMBAI, Tam, Sesbania 
west by north through a mountainous country. aBgyptiaca, Fers. 

Again at about 40 miles further, in the pre- KARUND, Hind. Corundum ; also Caris- 
vious direction of west by north, and at nearly sa carandas 

20 miles from Shuster, it makes an abrupt KAliUND, a town in the south of Persia : 
bend towai’ds the S. S. W., as it finally breaks the inhabitants are Ali Illahi, worshippers of 
through the Zagros range, and pursues its Ali, whom they consider as god, they eat 
onward course towards that city, a little way pork, drink fermented liquors, never pray, 
short of which and near the upper extremity never fast iu ramzan, and are cruel and savage 
of the well-known bund of Shuhpur, a tein- in their habits. Although almost always in 
porary bifurcation takes place, so as to insu- revolt against Persia, it is scarcely possible 
ate the town. The branch last mentioned, to subdue them : therefore feuds ai*e com-* 
which is called the Old Karun, after washing promised and never thoroughly repressed by 
the eastern side of Shuster, becomes navig- force ; Rawlinson says the religion of the 
able for boats of considerable size. The bed Ali Il)ahi sect bears evident marks of Judjaism, 
of this branch is still to be traced at a spot singularly amalgamated with Sabaean, Chris-' 
about a mile and a half below the town, and tian, and Mahomedan legends. The tomb of 
it appears to have come from tho north-west. Baba Yadgar, in the pass of Zardah, is their 
At this place, which is 2\ miles short of holy place ; and this, at the time of the Arab 
Karabuk, the Karun becomes exceedingly iavasiou of Persia, was regarded as the abode 
tortuous, and continues thus, for a distance of Elias. The Ali IllahJ believe in a sue*? 
of 20 miles, iu the general direction of south, cession of incarnations of the godhead, 
33® west, to Ahwaz, The course of the amounting to 1001, Benjamin, Mpses, Elias, 
Karun theii becomes less tortuous ; and for David, Jesus Christ, Ali, and Ms tutor Salman, 
29 miles to Ismaili, it runs in the general a joint development, the Imam Hussein, and 
direction of south 22* west, making a sweep the Haft Tan (the seven bodies) are consi«» 
more westward before it reaches the latter dered the chief of these incarni^tions : the 
place. Fjpom hence the river again curves to Haft Tan were seven pir, or spiritual guides 
the westward, previously to forming a great who lived in the early ages,of mahpme&nism 
bend in the contrary direction. After this and each, worshipped as the, deity, is an ob** 
last bend, the windings becoi^e more mode* joct of adoratioa in particular pi^rt 
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of Kurdistaii. Baba Yadgar was one oi KARU TtJNGA, Tkl. LipoftarpLa tri- 
these. The whole of the incarnationi ceps, ; TuDga triceps/i., i, p. 183, 
are thus regarded as of one and the same per applied also to various other Cyperi. 
son, the bodily form of the divine mani- KARU UDA GADDI, Tkl. Panicuiii 

festation having alone changed ; but th< mucronatum, Both, ? P. brizoides, L, not B. ? 

most perfect development is supposed to havi KARU ULAVA, or Konda ulava, Tel. 

taken place in the persons of Benjamin Cantharospermum paiiciflorum, fF. ^ A.y 
David, and AIL The Spanish Jew, Benjami 787. Dolichos medicagineus, B,y vol, iiif p, 
of Tudela, seems to have considered the 316. “Wild gram,** also applied to various 
whole of these All Illahi as Jews ; and it is kinds of Desmodium, Glycine, &c.— 
possible that in his time, their faith may Flora Aiidhrica, 

have been less corrupted. Amaria also, where KARU UMATAY, Tam. Thorn apple, 
the false messias, David Ellias appeared. Datura. Datura fastuosa. Mill. ; Boxb. 
was certainly in the district of Holwan.— KARU VAGU, Tam. Ptcrocarpus. 

Journal of Boyal Geographical Societyy Vol. KARU VAGAI, Tam, Albizzia odoratis- 

ix, p. 36 ; Ed, Ferriety Caravan Journeysy sima, Benth, 
p. 19. KAR VADU, Tam. Salted fish. 

KARUNDA, IIiND. Carissa carandas KARUVA PILLAIMARM, Tam. Ber- 

Its acid fruit is used for making jelly. gera konigii. 

KARUNDA-CATHIN-CATCHEL ? An- KARU VELUM, Tam. Acacia arabica ; 
aniirta cocculus. Karu Velum Pattai, Maleal. Its bark ; Karu 

KARUNG, Buxim. Pongamia glabra, Vellam Pisin, Tam., its gum. 

Vent. KARU VERU, Tam. Anatherum muri- 

KARUNGA ? Hind. Galedupa arborea. catum. 

KARUNJUKA, Sans. Galedupa indica, KARUWA PATTAI, Tam. Lauruacin- 

KARUN PATTAN, a slave-class in namomum bark. Cinnamon. 

Malabar. ThcKarimeyan of Canara are a slave KARVEL, Jav. The gossamer of Aren ga 
race, a division of the Dher or Pariah.— Wih. saccharifera, Labill^ 

Gloss, KARVILA, Hind. Capparis horrida. 

KARUN-PHUL, Beng. Clausena hep- KARWA, Hind. Picrorhiza kurrooa. 

taphylla. KARWA BADAM, Hind. Amygdalus 

KAIIUN TUTI, Tam. Sida retusa, Ltnn. amara. 

KARU NUCHI, Tam. Gondarussa vul- KARWALA, Hind. Cathartocarpus fis- 
garis. tula. 

KARU NUVVULU, Tel. Sosaraum pro- KARWAN, Pees. Caravan, 

stratum, Betz,, also Artanema sesamoides, KARWA OWLEEA, a mahomedan saint. 

Benth, ? This name is applied to two different KARWAR, see India, Papuan, 

plants, but of the identity of the second KARWAREI, Hind. Rubus fruticosus. 

there are doubts. KARWAT,Can., Maur. Autiaris innoxia, 

KARU PASUPU also Jongra, Tel. Cur- Blmne. 
cuma montana, B,y Vol, i,/?. 35. KARWA TURAI, Hind, Luffa tenera. 

KARU PATTI, Tel. Hibiscus vitifolius, KARWILANDI, Maleal. Smilax ovali- 
L ; B.y vol. iii, p. 203. folia, Boxb. 

KARU PENDALAM, Tel, Dioscorca KARY MATTI, Hind. Chalk, white 

iiummularia, Lam. ; R., vol. iii, p. 803. earth ; pipe-clay. 

KARU PENDALAM DUMPA, Tel. KAR-ZAHRA, Hind. Nerium oleander. 

Dioscorea, X, This name is applied to any KAS, a term applied to several regions in 

less known wild species. the N. W. Himalaya. Kas-Mer, is not the 

RARUPU ULANDU, Tam. Black country of the Kas, but the Kasia Montes 
variety of Phaseolus max. (raer) of Ptolemy : the Kha (mer) Kas, or 

KARUR, liiND. Berchemia, sp, also Caucasus. Mer is mountain in Sanscrit, as 
Hedera helix, the ivy. is Koh in Persian. Kas was the race inha- 

KARURA or Karur, a town in Coimba- biting these ; and Kas-gar is the Kasia Regio 
tore, which in Ptolemy’s lists is mentioned as of Ptolemy. Gar is a Sanscrit word still iii 
ruled over by the Corobothrus (Chera-putra) use for a region, as Cutch-waha-gar, Goojur- 
son of Chera. gar, the region of the tortoise race, the country 

KARU SIKAYA, or Kan*a chika, Tel. f the Gujar race.— Tod's Rajaslhatiy Vol. U 
Acacia pennata, JVilld. Mimosa^ torta, JB., p. 303. 

Vol. iiy p. 5. KAS, Hind. Cannabis sativa, also Sacch^- 

KARU TUMMI, Tel. Dysophylla tetra- rum spontaneum. 
phylla, JB. KASA, son of Rama. 
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KASA, Tel. A son by a female slave. 

KA^AB, Hind. A profession, a trade. 

KASA-CTIEDDI, Tam. Memecylon tinc- 
torium.— Kcsn., Willd. 

KASA-GAHA, Singh. Casuarina equi- 
Biti folia. 

KASAGHINNI, Sans. Tiagia cannabina. 

KASAI, Hind, Butcher. 

KASAK, a nomado, pastoral race, of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, known in Europe as the Cossack and 
the Kirghis, but the people only style them¬ 
selves Kasak. They are extended through the 
northern desert lands of Central Asia. Like 
all the Turkoman, they have many sub-divi¬ 
sions with branches, families and lines, but the 
European classification into Great, Little 
and Middle Hordes is unknown to them. 
Love of travel and war have often brought 
together the most distant branches, and 
whether on the shores of the Emba, or of the 
sea of Aral, whether in the environs of the 
Balkash and Alatau, there is little difference 
to be found in tho dialects spoken by them. 
Shades of differencos arc perceptible amongst 
them, scattered as they are so extensively 
through the northern desert lands of Central 
Asia. In manner of life and language tho Ka¬ 
sak is hai'dly to be distinguished from the 
Burut. In colour, thoKasak women and young 
men have a white, almost a European, com¬ 
plexion, which darkens by exposure. Tho Ka¬ 
sak have the short neck of the Turanian race, 
so different from the long-ncckcd Iranian, and 
they have thick set powerful frames with 
large bones ; head not very large, crown 
round, and more pointed than flat; eyes less 
almond shaped but awry and sparkling ; pro¬ 
minent cheek bones, pug noses, a broad flat 
forehead, and a larger chin than tho Burut. 
Beard ou chin thin, only hairs on both ends 
of the upper lip. They deem the Kalun Kasak 
women more beautiful than their own. The 
men in summer wear tlie Kalpak head dress, 
and in winter tho Tinnak cap of fur covered 
with cloth and flaps. They arc almost all 
mahomedans, but like all nomude tribes are 
lax in their observances, for they retain 
much of the sharnauist belief which they 
held prior to their conversion some centuries 
before. Chiromancy, astrology, casting out 
devils, are common to all mahomedans, but 
tlie Kasak draw omeus from tho burut sacri¬ 
fices of the shoulder-blade and tho twisting 
of the entrails. 

KASA KASA, Tam., Tel. Papaver 
Bomuiforum, Lhm. Poppy seed. 

KASAL KIRE or Knslilikirc, Tam. Hi¬ 
biscus surattensis.—Zm/i., Eoxh,, TF, 

KASAMAEDAKAMU, Sans. Cassia 
Bophora, Linn,^ W. 220. According to Sk, it 
is C. occidental is. Br. 224, gives both names. 
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KASAMBA, see Kasambi. 

KASAMBI, an ancient city of Hindustan, 
which appeal's as the capital of Vatsa. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ramayona, it was built by 
Kasamba, the son of Kusa, a descendant of 
Brahma. Buchanan, upon the authority of 
the Bhagavat, ascribes its foundation to Cha¬ 
kra, a descendant of Arjuna ; but neither the 
Bhagavat nor Vishnu Purana state that Nirai 
Chakra built Kausambi. They only say that 
when Hastinapura shall be washed away by 
tho Ganges, Nimi Chakra will reside at Knu- 
sambi. From which it is to be inferred, that 
Kausambi existed at the time that Hastiua- 
pura was destroyed. Tho site of Kausambi, 
Buchanan supposes to have been that of the 
ruins ascribed to Hastiunpnra, but it was 
more probably Ic^wcr down in the Doab, 
bordering upon Magadha ou one side, and 
Kosala on the other. It is elsewhere inti¬ 
mated tliat it was possibly about Kurrah, 
whicli,according to tlie inscription found there, 
was comprised within Kausamha-mandal, or 
district of Kausamlii. Tlic city so termed was 
probably not far from Allah/ibad.— Hind. 
Theat., Vol. ii, p. 69 ; Oriental Magazine^ 
Caicuila^ No, I., p. 67 ; Asiatic Researches^ 
VoL ix, p. 433, 

KASAMM, IIiNT). Avena fatua. 

KA8ANA, or Ivauchuna, Hind. Baiihinia 
acuminata, Z. 

KASAKA-KAYA, LiifTa tuberosa, Roxb,^ 
Vol. iii, p. 717. Oueuinis tuberosus, 

KASAR-CANGAR, Maitk. A man of an 
inferior caste whose occupation is working in 
brass, making pots and pans, and armlets aiul 
anklets of mixed metal. 

KASAULT, Hind. Hops. 

KASAUNDA, Hind. Cassia occidcntalis. 

KASAURI, Gagli of Sutlej. Colocasia 
antiquorum, Schott, Arum colocasia. 

KASAWHA, Maleal. A Malabar and 
Canara tree, which grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter and twelve feet long ; its 
wood is heavy and close-grained, it produces 
a small berry much like popper, which, as 
well as the wood, is not of much use.— Kdyc^ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

KASBA, a small town, or large village, 
a market town. 

KASBAL, Hind. Aplotaxis gossypina. 

KASBAR, Hind, of Sutlej, tomeatum of 
the leaf of Onoseris. 

KASBHARA, Hind. Workers in mixed 
metals, braziers, also rncUers and casters in 
moulds. There aro in Hindustan various 
divisions of these people, and they have a 
convential or tribal dialect peculiar to them¬ 
selves.— Wilson's Glossary, 

KASBI, Hind. A dancing girl, a prosti¬ 
tute ; literally a professional person. 
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KASBI KORAWA, a branch of the is the main stream of the Jaxartes, runs 
Korawa, addicted to prostitution. through a long, luxuriant valley, between the 

KASB-UL ZARIRA, Hind. Agathotcs,5p. culminating ridge and outer range of the 
1CA8DIM, see Arpakhsad, Arrapakhitis. Thian Shan, and drains all the northern range 
KASE, Ger, Cheese, also of the plateau. The Oxus, rising in the 

KASERI-KAI, Hind. Pulyche kiro and Sari Kul or Yellow lake of Pamir, at least 
Sime-Kashli-kire, Tam. Hibiscus sabduriffa, 300 miles to the south of the Jaxartes, receives 
Roselle. from its right bank a multitude of small 

KASERU, Hind. Cyperus tuberosus. streams, which run to the south through 
KASH, Hind. Eriophorum comosura. rugged valleys, on the south-western face of 
K.iSII, or Khas, or Kas, a frequently the Pamir uplands. The western face of 
recurring prefix in India, is supposed by Pamir between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
Mr. Campbell to have its origin from the is far more precipitous than the eastern, 
rishi, Kasyapa, who gave his name to Kash- Ridges run out ns far as Samarcand and Karshi, 
mir, Kashgar, and to the people originally and the streams from the upland which twine 
called Kasha or Kassia.— Campbell^ p. 58. amongst these ridges form the Zarafshan and 
See Kas. Kashbin. Karshi part of the water system of the Oxus, 

KASH, Beng. Saccharum spontancum, though before they reach that river they are 
Linn. entirely consumed in irrigation. In the 16th 

KASHA MARAM, Tam. Memecylon century, Moghul armies penetrated from 
tinctorium, Kashgar and Yarkand, through Thibet and the 

KASIIAN, a city of Persia, still tolerably valley of Kashmir as far as the frontier of the 
flourishing, standing in one of the plains, Panjab. According to Lassen, the old original 
northward of Ispahan, about half-way between inhabitants of Kashgar, Khoten, Turfan and 
Ispahan and Tehran, and also about half-way Yarkand, and of the adjacent highlands are 
between Sultaniah and Yezd, long noted for the Tajik who speak Persian and are all 
its brocades and velvets, and also for its agriculturists. The Swedish chronicles bring 
scorpions. It was founded by Zobeid. It the Swedes from Kashgar, and the affinity 
contains a palace by Abbas the Great, a fine between the Saxon language and the Kipchak 
college, and upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, is great.— Bunsen; Tod. See Kashgar, Kara- 
who are chiefly employed in the manufacture koram Mountains, Kirghis, Kokan, 
of copper utensils, or silk and cotton stuffs.— KASHGAR, name of an animal of Pamir, 

Yule Calhai/, Vol. i, p. 51 ; Col. Chesnei/y called Russ by the Kirgis, who hunt and 
Euphrates and Tigris, p, 213. shoot it, and by whom its flesh is much 

KASH AND A, Tel. Cassia occidentalis, prized. It is said to be larger than a cow, 
Linn. but smaller than a horse. 

KASHBIN, an inland country, mentioned KASHGOT, a Turkish nomade tribe of 
by early Arab authors, described as a desert about 12,000 families, whose chief is the 
country full of mountains, perhaps the modern Il-Khani of Ears, one of the most influential 
Cutch Bhoj, or the Kazvin of the present personages in that province. They arrive, in 
day. Possibly the small and poor kingdom of spring, on the grazing of Isfahan, where they 
Ilintriinjo was the chieftainship of Satringa- arc met by the wandering Bakhtiari, from 
Palil’hana, still famous.— Tod's Travels, pp. their warm pastures of Arabistan near the 
162-63. See Kas, Kash. head of the Persian Gulf. At the approach 

KASHEB, see Kashmir. of winter both the tribes return to their 

‘ KASHGAI, a wandering tribe, in the respective garmsair or wintering lands, 
south of Persia, between Shiraz and Darab. KASHGUL-I-ALI or Ali's Pot, a sacred 
KASHGAR, a small district near Deer, buddhist relique, the water-pot of Fo or 
north of Peshawar The ascent from Yar- Buddha. It was carried to Kandahar by 
kand and Kashgar, westward to the table-land the tribes who fled in the fourth century 
of Pamir, is almost imperceptible : and when from Gandharra on the Indus, to escape an 
that lofty position is gained, where the average invasion of the Yu-chi who made an erup- 
clevation is probably as much as 15,000 feet tion from Chinese Tartary for the express 
above the sea, a vast open plain is seen, which purpose of obtaining it. It is now at the 
stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes in foot of the old town of Kandahar, and is 
one direction, across the head streams of the one of tho most celebrated reliques of anti- 
Oxus^ to tho top of the Kashgar or Chitral qnity belonging to the eastern world, and still 
valley in another. This plateaux may be 700 retains amongst the mahomedans ofKanda- 
or 800 miles in extent. It is studded har, n sacred and miraculous character. It is 
throughout with lakes, and from it descend formed of stone and may contain about tweb* 
four great river systems. The Narym, which ty gallons* Sec Kabul, Kandabar, 
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' KASHI, Saks. From kash, to appear. of Zoroaster’a reform. According to Chevalier 

KASHI, the hindoo name for Benarca. Bunsen the emigration of the Aryan race from 

KASHIFI, Husaiu-bin-Ali-ul-Vaiz, sur- Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, after they 
named Kashifi. lie translated the fables of separated from the rest of the Arian people 
Bodpai into Persian prose from the Arabic of who shaped their course, westward, took place 
Ibn Makaffa and named them Anwar-i-Sohaili prior to B. c. 5000, conseq.uently before the 
or lights of Canopus. Kashifi, lived about the age of Menes. The same author is of opinion 
middle of the twelfth century (1150) in the that it was n. c. 3000 that the schism took 
time of Bahram Shah. place amongst the Arians, when all India 

KASHI-KATTI, Tam., Mal. Gam bier, beyond the Sutlej adopted brahmanism, and 
Catechu of Areca. the religious views, forms and habits of 

KASHILI-KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus sui at- Bactria, were for ever abandoned. That they 
tensis. entered India as conquerors some centuries 

KASHIN, or Masham, Hind. Narthex before Christ, and long swayed the fortunes 
assafcctiJa. of the northern part of it, is clear, but the 

KASHIN, Hind, of Kanawar. Bhus semia- greally prior dates ascribed by Chevalier 
lata, also Rhus buckiarnela. Bunsen, require further investigation. It is 

KASHKAI, Hind., Pushtu. Indigofera agreed that the Vcdic immigrants, called 
arborea. themselves Arians : Indra, say the rishi, has 

KASHISWARA, see Inscriptions. given the land to the Arians. Aria proper 

KASHIVAT, a rishi of the liindoos. See lay north-west from India, about the Arian 
Polyandry. lake latterly, but the eastern Medes and 

KASHIYA, Beng. Sacchurum sponta- Parthians were its distinctive people. Lat- 
^ terly, Medes, Persians, and the tribes between 

KASHKAN, see Kirghis. the Medes ami the Indus, were to a certain 

KASHKAR, see Kas, Kashgar, Kush, extent amalgamated under one rule, and 

Arians stretched loosely from the Indus to the 
KASH KATTI, Malay., Tam. Catechu. Caspian sea. The Arian races, in one part of 
Areca catechu, their immigration, seem to have worshipped 

KASHMAL, Hind. Berberis lycium, the elements but to have modified their tenets 
Moyle,^ ^ as they journeyed to the south, introducing 

KASHMIR, a province in the N. W, amongst other matter, a largo amount of 
frontier of India, with a capital in lat. 34® 4' hero-worship. It is, however, admitted that 
28" N., in a valley which has ever been a the vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on the banks 
favorite resoi't of those conquerors of India, of the Indus and its confluence as high up as 
who came from the north west. It is the Kashmir, and as low down as Kutch and 
commonly received opinion that south of northern Guzerat. Aria-vart’ha, the Ariaii’s 
the Hinialaya, the Aryans were first in portion, as defined even in latei* times, was 
the Panjab and Kashmir, and afterwards the country south of the Saraswati and north 
in Sind, Guzerat and Delhi, and that the of the Drishadvati. The only Sanskrit corn- 
seat of Vedic power, faith and learning was position, however, yet discovered, to which 
between the Jumna and the Indus. But the title of history, can with any propriety be 
Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the applied, is the Raja Tariugini, a history of 
ordinary calculation as to the age of the Kashmir. It was composed in A. d. 1125, 
world, and regards the stated years of the but it gives a general historical account of ^ 
patriarchs to refer, not to the duration of Kashmir from b. c. 1182. It commences 
their lives, but to certain cycles or eras with the statement, that the beautiful valley 
then in use, gives b. c. 10,000 to 8000 as forming that kingdom was originally a vast 
the date of the Arian emigration from the lake, called Satisaras. The draining of the 
north-east of the primitive land,—as the water from the valley is ascribed to the saint 
close of the great plutonic disturbances of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of 
the earth and its climatic changes, and of Brahma, the Casheb or Kasheb,of the mahom- 
tho formation of the stem ot the Arian medau historians, according to some of whom, 
languages in its most general sense. From ho was not the hindoo seer, but a deo or jan, 
B. 0. 8000 to 5000, he gives as the period the servant of Suliman, by whose orders he 
of the gradual separation of the Arian races, effected the desiccation of Kashmir. The 
Gdj^au, Sclave, Palasgian : b. c. 5000 to method of ]doing this was opening a passage 
4000 as the date of the gradual extension of through the mountain at Baramouleh, by 
tho Ir&no*Arian race in Central Asia. b. o. which the water passed off. Its kins'Sagara 
4000 as that of the Arian immigration into drove the M’lechha, foreigners, and Sakninto 
the Indus country, and b. c. 3000 as the age Nepal, Assam and Bhutan and midearoured 
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to re-iiiatitute brahmanism. The chief Abis- of Kashmir, whence we may concluJethat it 
sares, who with rich presents conciliated was a favorite subject with his master Akbar, 
Alexander as he approached the Indus, is who had visited it three times before Abul 
supposed to have ruled about Kashmir The Fazil wrote. Other emperors of Hindoostan 
rajas of Kashmir of the Hue of Kuru in the also visited it and seemed to forget the cares 
Lunar race, were worshippers of the Kaga or of goverunieiit, during their residence in this 
Snake. The early chronology of Kashmir lappy valley. 

is full of doubts, though Professor Wilson, The Lake orDal of Kashmir lies to the north 
Captain Troyer and Major Cunningham all of tlio town, stretching from the base of two 
coincide in regard to the proper period of the hills to the more lofty mountain range which 
initial date of the Naga dynasty. The line bounds the valley on the north. It is nearly 
is taken from the Raja Tarangiui which circular and four or five miles iu diameter, 
commences with an account of the desiccation but is only open in its northern half, the end 
of the valley by Kasyapa muni ; supposed to nearest the town being occupied by large 
allude to the deluge. Kashmir was colonized islands, with narrow channels between them, 
by Kasyapa b. c. 2666. There wore many iu some of which there is a good deal of cur- 
dynasties of Kashmir kings of the Kaurava rent. Its waters are discharged into the 
race for 1,266 years, with one of whom, Jelarn by a considerable stream, which, flow- 
Gonerda, authentic history commenced in ing from its south-east corner, runs to the 
n. C. 2448. Lava in 1709 b. c., was the westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
Loo of malioniedaii historians. southern margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 

Kashmir was annexed to tlio Moghul empire when it turns abruptly south to enter the 
under Akbar in A. i). 1586 : it has since Jelam in the middle of the town of Kashmir, 
been ruled from AfFghauistan, by the Durani The province of Kashmir consists of an exten- 
and Barukzye chiefs, but was taken from them sive plain surrounded on all sides by lofty 
in 1819 by Ilanjet Siugli, and is now held by mountains. It is the upper part of the basin 
a Dogra Rajput, the chief of Jummu, who of the Jelam, and is separated from the valley 
holds sway over Kashmir, Jammu, Kishtwai’, of the Chenab on the south by rugged and 
Zangskar, Ladakh, and Bald. Abul Fazl says often snowy ranges, and from the basin of 
that Kashmir has‘‘Puckoli and Krishiiagunga the Indus on the north by the main axie of 
on the west.” Krishnagunga or Kisseugunga, the western Himalaya. The mountains on 
is the name of a river (said in the Ain-i- the north are for the most part bare and rug- 
Akbari to contain gold dust) in the district of ged on their southern face, while those which 
Pehkely or Puckely. Mr. Forster travelled lie to the south appear from the plain to be 
these regions in 1784. Reunell takes Peh- magnificently wooded with forests of pines 
kely to be the Pactya of Herodotus, as well and deciduous-leaved trees, descending almost 
as the Peucelaotis of Arrian from whence to their base. The valley of Kashmir is tra- 
Scylax set out to explore the course of the versed in its whole length by the river Jelam, 
Indus under the orders of Darius Hystaspes. which rises at the east end of the valley, and 
But this is wrong, as the Peucelaotis of Ar- winds from one side of the plain to the other, at 
riau was west of the Indus, and Pakhale is on one time washing the base of the northern 
the east. hills, at another receding to a considerable dis- 

The Kashmir territory, as at present formed, tauce from them. The Jelam fiows with a 
comprehends Jammu, Kashmir, Kishtwar, tranquil stream, aud being for boats of consL 
Zangskar, Ladakh and Balti. Gholab Singh derable burden, navigable throughout the 
‘was invested with the title of maharajah of whole of the level country asfaruptisislam- 
Kashmir at Amritsir on the 15th March 1846 abad, is the great highway for the traffic of 
Kashmir long belonged to the Kabul kingdom, the country, in which, notwithstanding its 
bqt it never was in any degree colonized by being perfectly level, wheel carriages are un- 
Affghans, and it is singularly free from any known. From all times the valley has been 
modern intermixture of foreign races. It the retreat fre m the heats of India for the con- 
never belonged to the Affighan nation, but was quering races, and it is not improbable that 
always a crown appanage of the kings, who bands of their followers may have preferred 
wero very jealous of admitting into it subjects to remain in the valley, 
whom they tnight be unable to dispossess^ The passes from Kashmir to Tibet^ ai*e the 
Yigne estimated the population of the city a1 Baramula ; Punch or Pakli : Gul Murg, Tosi 
80,000, and of the whole valley at 120,000 Maidan ; Sangri-Safed or Chanz ; Pir Pa^jal; 
The revenue in Akbai’’s time was £330,000, Nundan Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri, Kolnarawa or 
and Jubbar Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed^ KuHgam; Banihal; SIr-LBul; Mir Bui ; Na^/ 
colloctqd £400,000. The author of the Ayin- bug-nyah ; Pahalgam or Umur Nath$ Durae ^ 
i-Akbari dwells with rapture on the beauties Hemb Bafs or Bab ; Koh^i-Yamoa ; Bandrpar 
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Lolab uud Kumawar. The ridge which together with or without keeping. Nor are 
separates Kashmir from Great Thibet, and they, like the temples of the Jain religion — 
Kashgar from Little Thibet (the true Iraaus, the intermediate eclectic system between 
or Hiramaleh), appears to incline, in its brahminism and buddhism—a vast forest of 
northern course, towards the continuation of pillars, made to look as unlike one another 
Hindoo Koh, and even to join it. Tiie as possible by some paltry differences in petty 
term Hindoo Koh, or Hindoo Kush, is not details. They are, on the contrary, dis- 
applied to this ridge, throughout its whole tinguished by great elegance of outrine,raassive 
extent ; but seems confined to that part of boldness in the parts, and good taste in 
it, which forms the N. W. boundary of decoration. Lofty pyramidal roofs, trefoiled 
Cabul: and this is the Indian Caucasus of doorways covered by pyi amidal pediments, 
Alexander : to the north-west of Kashmir is and great width of intercolumniation, are 
Dayamar, 20,000 feet high. It is the last among the principal features of the Kashmirian 
great peak of the western Himalaya, and temple. The material generally found to 
beyond it, the chain dips rapidly to the Indus, have been used is a blue limestone, capable of 
Dras, adjoins Kashmir, the intercom- taking the highest polish, to which circum- 
munication being by the Zoji pass, a remark- stance Captain Cunningham refers thebeauti- 
able depression of 11,300 feet, through ful state of preservation in which some of the 
which the moist winds of Kashmir flow and buildings exist. The great wonder of Kash- 
Dras is the most humid and fertile pro- mir is the temple of Marttand, or Mutan, 
vince of Tibet. From the top of Modi- about three miles from Islamabad, Its exact 
pura, above the Dungagulli bungalow, there date cannot be determined, but it is some-' 
is a fine panorama of the Kashmir hills, the where between the years 370 and 500 a. d. 
valleys of the Jelam and Indus, Swat, the Captain Cunningham describing its majestic 
whole of Hazara, with tho Hindoo Kush, position says he can almost fancy that the 
bounding the view to tho west. erection of this sun-templo was suggested 

Tho whole country of Central Asia between by tho magnificent sunny prospect which 
India and Tartary is one broad mountain its position commands. It overlooks the 
range, the Himalaya forming tho southern finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in the 
crest, and the Kuen-luen the northern. The known world. Beneath it lies tho paradise 
interior has other lovely valleys besides Kash- of the east, with its sacred streams and 
mir, hut it is more usually broken into rocky cedar glens, its brown orchards and green 
ravines, through which the affluents of tlie fields, surrounded on all sides by vast snowy 
Indus force their way towards the plains ; or mountains, whoso lofty peaks seem to smilo 
else stretches away iu those vast treeless upon the beautiful valley below. Tho vast 
uplands, whtch are oue of tho chief charac- extent of the scene makes it sublime ; for 
teristics of the range through its whole extent, this magnificient view of Kashmir is no petty 
Kashmir valley is the upper part of tho basin peep into a half-mile glen, but the full display 
of tho Jhelum. It is about 90 miles from of a valley sixty miles in breadth and upwards 
north-west to south-east and varies in breadth, of a hundred miles in length,the whole of which 
from two to thirty-five miles, bounded on the lies benealh “ the ken of the wonderful Mart- 
N. by tho axis of the Himalaya, averaging tand.'^ Tiio dress of the poorer classes of 
14,000 feet, over which a remarkable depres- women, alike in Kashmir, Ladak, and Kashta- 
sion, the Goji pass, elevated 11,300 feet, leads war, is most scanty. One woollen garment 
into the Tibetan valley of Dras. To the like a night-gown in shape, loose and wide, 
south, tbe Pir Panjal, averaging 12,000 feet, coming down a little below the knee, is the 
and Bauihal ranges separate Kashmir from only dress they wear, * In Lahoul, the attire of 
Eajaori and Jamu, and on the east, it is the women is different. There it consists of 
separated from Kishtwar by tho Ward wan two blankets, worn much iu the fashion of tho 
range. The general level of the valley of Kooloo fair ones. The upper blanket is fastened 
Kashmir is about 5,500 feet above the sea, by a brass or iron pin, of a peculiar shape and 
but tho Walor lake and gardens of Srinuggur fashion ; some of them have two of these pins, 
is only 5,146 foet. The chief town, Srinuggur, united by a small chain of metal. The lower 
in L. 34® 46', and L. 74* 48' ou both banks of blanket is wound like a petticoat round the 
the Jhelum, has 40,000 people. The temples lower part of the figure, and fastened at the 
of this province are of the Arian order of waist; or one end is brought over the right 
architecture. The Kashmirian sacred build- shoulder. The men fasten their woollen 
ings have a grace and beauty quite peculiar wrappers iu the same manner ; they rwear a 
to themselves. They are not, like the hindoo sort of jacket or blouse, besides the wrapper. 
temples, a sort of architectural pesty, a huge The richer LahquH wear silver and even 
collection of ornamental fritters, huddled gold pins. This refei*s to those parts of 
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Lndak near Kashmir, far on tins side of Leh. ical class, being more secular than the piuestly 
At Leli itself and among the wandering Tartar brahmans of Hindustan and the Dekhan, 
.tribes, the women dress quite diifereiitly : than whom they are altogether loosi* in therr 
with woollen or variegated petticoats, and observances. The Kaslimiri pundits are 
tanned sheep or goats* skins as mantles, known all over northern India as a very 
‘ Scattered amongst the i a(;es from Kashmir clever and energetic race of office-seekers ; aa 
to the extreme south of India, are the a body they excel in acuteness the same 
brahman people, belonging to the Arian number of any other race with whom they 
family. In the moi*e souilmm and ccMitral come in contact. Almost all the secular 
parts of the peninsula, amongst the Tamil, pundits nso the Persian character freely ; they 
Telugu and Cnnureso nations, they are com- are perfec.tly versatile, and serving abroad, 
paratively few, and do not j)ossess laiid.'^, nor are will inonnt a J)orse, gird on a sword and 
they agricultinal, hut are engaged in religions assume at a push a semi-military air. The 
avocations or as servants of govornment, and lower cla.sses of Kashmir have long since 
have till latel}^ be(in the acknowledged social been eouverfeil to nialiomedanism, but they 
aristocracy of those districts. In Malabar, the , seem to l)e ethnologically identical with the 
Konkan, iu Maharashtra, (inzerat ami Orissa, ■ lu*nhmans, and tiadition asserts that they are 
they have been more numerous. As Mr. Camp- : of the same I'ace. 'Dje l>fahmins of Kashmir 
bell mentions fpp. oG-GT), brahmans are one j are rogarde<l by those of Bengal as of an 
of tlie most nninerons castes in India, and pro- : inferior order, and the agricultural brahmins 
bably follow the greatest variety o/'avocations, j on tlie Saiaswati hanks are .similarly regarded. 
In addition to the priest hood, in the north of[ Brahmans are nnmeroiis in Kumaon and Galir- 
India, iu Hindnsla!), they pursue agricultural i wal, where education is more advanced and the 
pursuits, and in the south they are clerks and Nagri character used. People of hrahmini- 
accountaiits. 'riiere are bralumuis in the hills cal origin, approximating to the Punjabi, but 
north of the Punjab, in the extreme north- iu language, habits, manners and dress quite 
west corner of India, occupying botli the diffierent from the Kashmiri, dwell in the hills 
valley of Kashmir and the hills immediately between Kashmir and the Pan jab, but they 
to the west; and south of it. Kashmir itself is have abandoned the hindoo religion and are 
a brahmin country ; all its people, though long now partly Sikhs and in part mahomedans. 
since converted to mahomedanisin, having Their language is a dialect of the Punjabi, 
been of the brahminical race. The educate<l they arh good soldiers. Mr. Campbell thiriks 
class wlio maintained tlicir own tenets and are (pp. oO, 60, 121) that the brahmins of the A*ou- 
still very numerous, are known as pundits and tier hills are even handsomer than those of 
form quite an aristocracy. They are all Kashmir, the people in general of these hills 
educated, are exceedingly clever, and are an being the handsomest of the human race. The 
exces.sive and somewhat oppressive bureau- Bamba race dwell in the hill frontier, beyond 
. cracy, which has ruled Kashmir under every the Jhelnm. They are of brahminical origin, 
successive government, and has sent out but now profess rnaliomedanism, and on the 
t colonies to seek their livelihood iu northern eastern side of the Jhelum the hills are shared 
India. The I’eatuves of the Kashmir brahmans with other races, and by a numerous tribe of 
proclaim them to be one of the highest and Sikhs, converts from brahmins. Their brahmin 
purest races in the world. They are of quite ancestors became converts to the Sikh I'eligfoH 
iiigh Arian type, very fair, handsome, with before it became a political power, and entirely, 
chiselled features. In many, the nose is liigh threw off their hindooisra. They are very 
and slightly acquiline, hut not Jewi.sh, but in useful soldiers and servants. Its language, 
others the nose is straight. Their brow is a for the common affairs of life, contains Paro*- 
little more raised and their nose more arched pamisan and Hindi elements- Its religion is 
than in the Greek statues. The ordinary sliia and suni mahoineclan. The people are 
Kashmiri has a strong, athletic figure, but stout pf limb and prolific, but tame of spirit 
none of them are martial, and the brahmins iu and loose iu morals, they have much meclia* 
these res})ects correspond, they rule by the nical skill bn tare very poor. They apeak a 
brain and pen. They have a greater refine- hindi dialect known as Kashmiri. 
ment and regularity of feature than the them also are several wandering tril^^s wlio 
Affghans and others of a rougher type, with, seem distinct from the settled popuIatiOo, : 
however, a less roanly-looking physique, a Chaupau Pa/, or Pahal of Kashmir^ 

: eolour less rqddy and more induced to a some- shepherds who tend the flocks of other 
what sallow fairness. The Kashmir brah- Wattal^ in Kashmir, a gypsy kind of ipho 
mans eiit meat and are excluded by the Indian which supplies dancing girls and proat|^li^^ 
brahmans, alike from the flve Gaur and from The women are among the haudsomeat ^ jllia > 
tha fite Drafid, and form a separate brahmin- valley. s 
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Ckibh-^A tribe lyiug south of Kashmir, 
but little reclaimed from barbarism eitlicr by 
liiudoo or raahomedau conquerors. 

Nim-chah ,—A half-bred race, on the 
southern slope of the Indian Caucasus, between 
the AfTghaus and the higher peaks. They 
speak a language related to the Indian tongues, 
hut possessing some curious aflinity to Latin. 
In the lower country, the people near the 
debouchure of the Kashgar river, speak a 
mixed tongue called Lughinani. The people 
in Kashgar submit quietly to their rulers 
From all times the valley Kashmir lias been the 
retreat from the heats of India for the conquer¬ 
ing races,and it is not improbable that bands of 
their followers may have preferred to remain 
in the valley. The Guluwan of Kashmir are 
horse-grazers. Probably owing to Ihe circum¬ 
stance that the valley has so often been the 
resort of pleasure-seekers, the moials of the 
people are not at a liigh standard. A satirical 
Persian couplet runs, 

“ Dar jahan ast do taifah he pir 
“ Suuiii-i-13alkh, Shiali-i-Kasbmir’* 
which may bo I'eiulercd that there is not an 
honest mail among the sunni of Balkh or the 
shiah of Kashmir. The Kashmiri spoken in 
this small district has decided afliiiities with 
the Pard tongue. In one hundred words 
of this language, according to Vigno, 25 are 
of Sanscrit origin, 40 Persian, 15 Hindi, and 
10 Arabic. The beggars of Kashmir are 
celebrated in Sind’li for audacity and importu¬ 
nity. From Kashmir, eastwards all the easilj' 
accessible portions of the Himalaya arc occu¬ 
pied by the Arian hiiuloo as far as the eastern 
border of Kumaon and tho Kali river sepa¬ 
rating Kumaoii from Nopaul—the Thibetans 
being hero eonfinod to the valleys about and 
beyoud the snow. People of Tlubetan blood 
have migrated into Nepaul, throughout its 
whole length, and have formed mixed tribes 
whoso appearance and lunguago is more 
/rUibotau than Indian, but whose religiou and 
mauuers are hindoo. East of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim and Bhutan the hiiuloo element almost 
disappears, and tlie Thibetans are altogether 
dominant. Eastward of Kashmir, are the 
Bhot race iu Bulti and Ladak. Bulti includes 
Hasoi’a, llongdo, Roug-yul, Shagar, Skardo, 
Bulti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartuksho, Kiris, 
Khaybalu and Cliorbat. Ladak or the Bot.- 
Pa, includes Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, Suru, 
llembako (Dras), Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, 
Hoog,Hupsbu and Ilaule. The language of the 
Bhotiahs of Tibet, the Bhutiah or Thibetan, 
is also that of Bliutan aud is a eoiiuectiug 
link between the polysyllabic and monosyllabic 
languages. Garhwal is to a large extent Bhot. 
Tho vevonu6 of Kashmir in Akbar’s time was 
£330,000, aud Jubbar Khau, brother of 
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Dost Mahomed, collected £400,000. Tlie 
Kashmir trade, including the produce of 
Yarkand and Khutan, and other remote 
provinces, comes by the route of Le, &c., and 
also the imports from Ladak and Luhauh 
The trade between Kasliinir and Jammu is 
estimated at £384,850. Between Kashmir 
and the Panjab several practical routes exist, 
but the most frequented is by mount Jammu 
and Banilial, over 10,000 feet. Kashmir 
imports yearly £184,000 worth of the ])ro- 
duce and manufactures of India and Euiope. 
In Kunawar, the greatest height at wliich 
rice that requires water has been observed, is 
6,600 feet. There are other kinds, wJiich 
are not watered, that grow at 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, but what is ]>roduced in Kashmir, 
which forms the chief .subsistence of the 
inhabitants requires tho fields to be laid under 
water, as in Bengal. Jacquemont describes 
tho climate and vegetation of Kashmir as 
very similar to those of Lombardy. The 
deodar is abundant, and is extensively em¬ 
ployed in the construction of houses, temples, 
and bridges. Tlie forests also contain Piuus 
longifolia and eiteelsa, Abies webbiana, walnut, 
the quality of tlio wood for gun-stocks aud 
furniture being little inferior to that of Britain, 
maple, poplar, willow, yew, aud a s}>ecies 
of juniper. Tlie oriental plane, “ Cliuiiar,” 
(Platanus orientalis), is probably found 
nowhere more abundant or luxuriant than in 
Kaslimir, tliongh it is not indigenous. The 
absence of oaks, rhododendron, Andromeda 
and Pinus gerardiana is remarkable. By 
order of the Mogul emperors, a grove of 
eliunar and po[)lar was iilnnted near every 
Kashmirian village ; tlieso were protected by 
a heavy fine on every tree felled, but the Sikhs 
dobtroyeil many of them. Fruit of all kinds 
abounds in Kashmir. There are four varieties 
of walnut, one of which grows wild in the 
forest and the others are cultivated. The 
former is very tiny, and the scanty kernel is 
encased in a thick shell. One of the horti¬ 
cultural species is very much superior to the 
others ; it is called “ Kagliuzee,” (from 
“Kaghiiz” imper,) because the shell is as 
thill as paper, and can easily be broken by 
the hand. The superiority of this species is 
attributed to its having been originally 
engrafted, but though now raised from seed^ 
it does not become deteriorated. The Kash¬ 
mirian use the walnut as a dye for black 
aud green colours ; the former, from the 
ripe fruit, is a “ fast’* or permanent dye, and 
the latter is furnished from the walnuts which 
full to the grouud while they are stiJL 
green. The latter colour is not peiluanenL 
From the kernel an oil is extracted, which is 
used, not only for burning iu lamps, but also 
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for culinary purposes. It is said also to be 
made the medium for extracting the perfume 
of the jessamine, the yellow rose, and the 
narcissus. One-fourth of dower is added to 
three-fourths of oil, and the whole is well 
corked up in a jar or bottle. It is then 
exposed to the sun for five or six weeks, by 
which time the oil is found to be sutRciently 
impregnated, VValimt oil forms an extensive 
ami protitable article of export into Thibet 
and Yarkand, Kashmir is the only part of 
India where wine is made from the juice of 
the grape, a fact to be attributed ralhcr to its 
ascescent quality than to any scarcity of the 
fruit. It is described by Foster as resem¬ 
bling that of Madeira, ami, ho presumes it 
would be found to improve greatly in quality 
by age. To the proper radiation of the heat 
in this elevated region, and its vicinity to the 
lofty mountains of Thibet, id may be reason¬ 
ably concluded, much-of the acitlily would be 
found in all the fruits which so greatly adds 
to their taste and flavour in the temperate 
climates of the north. As there is a limit 
beyond which the vine cannot pass, or rather 
where the acrid properties exceed the limits 
necessary to the perfection of (he fruit, there 
is also an excess of the saccharine principle 
in tropical countries, whicli precludes the 
application of the fruit to the manufacture of 
wine. In such instamres, the vinous particles 
are coiueiUrated, ami fruit of every kind is 
fit for spirituous licpior only. The breeding 
season is much later iji the valley of Cashmere 
than in the Fanjab. Jilrds begin to pair and 
build about the middle of Alarch in the plains, 
whilst it is May before they conimeneo at the 
altitudes of from d,000 to 7,0(X) or 8,000 feet. 
— Uaja/i Taringiui, or C/iron, of Kash. ; 
Calcutta Review^ Jan, 1871, No. 04, 424 ; 

Rtinsep's Antiquities by Thomas ; llerodi- 
tils, lib. iv ; Arrian, iv;22 ; Cteghorns Fun- 
jab Report, pp. 190 ; //. el 224 ; 

Adventures of a lady in Vartary, , Mrs. 
Ilervey, Vol. I, pp- 266-iS, 278-9 ; Vol. ii, p. 
121; Richard F. Burton's Sindh, p .393; Mr. 
Cantpbcll, pp. 58 147-8, 168 ; Sir R, Mont¬ 
gomery s Report ; RennelCs Memoir, pp. 
143-150; hr. 'lhomso?i's Travels in iVestern j 
Himalaya and Thibet, p. 281 ; Asiatic 
Researekes, Vol. xv, pp. 1-9 ; Vigne, Vols. i 
andVi; Vigne's Travels in Kashmir •, Wil¬ 
son's Glossary ; Baron }£ug*^Cs Travels in 
Kashmir and the PanJab, p. 109. See Ilin- 
doo, India, Javau, Jelum, Kama, Kamidanda, 
Kaiukoram, Khulk, Kupawar, Kush, Laduk, 
Nepid, Sankara Achari, Sati, Shawl-goat, 
Sikh, Sky in, Suhoyum, Takht-i-Sulimiiii, 
liaja-Taringini, Tiiibet, Zingari. 

KASIIMIU GilAU. The cave^ called 
Ktwhmii' Ghar, is situated iu the tenltory of 


the Daboozye, on a mountain which cannot bo 
ascended but by a steep passage, hewn iu a 
great measure out of the rock. This place is 
also called Pelley, and is sixteen coss from 
tho town of Soukhor. 

KASIIMIRI-PATR, Hind, llhododeu- 
droii campamilatum. 

KFSIIMIRJA, Hind. See Aucklaudia 
costus. 


KASIIMIU SHAWLS. Mr, Moorcroft 
estimated the annual value of the Kashmir 
manufacture of shawls at £300,000, but this 
seems a small estimate if the raw material bo 
worth £7d,000 alone, that is, 1,000 liorso 
loads of 300 pounds, each pound being worth 
five shillings. 

In the LI years, 1850-51, to 1860-61} tho 
quantities and values of Kashmir shawls ex¬ 
ported from India, were as under ;— 


Yours. Pieces. V’ahie. 

a 

1850- 51 13,iOf) 171,700 

1851- 52 10,501 11(5,270 

1852- 53 1(5,711 215,650 

1853- 51 % 170,153 

1851-55 ? 107,800 

1855-56 ? 200,270 | 


Years. Pieces. Value. 

£ 

1856-57 ? 290,640 

1^57-58 ? 227,618 

1858-50 ? 310,027 

1850-60 ? 252,828 

1860-61 ? 351,093 


Of the abov(‘, 90 per cent, was shipped from 
Uombay ports, and 80 per cent, to tho 
United Kingdom, Sue/, the Arabian and 
Persian gulfs,—America, France and China 
taking the remaining pint. The Ccutml 
Committee, Lahore, reported that this is now 
by far the most iniftoi lant manufacturo in 
tho Punjab ; but thirty years ago it was 
almost entiiely eonlined to Kashmir. At 
the period alluded to, a terrible famiiio visit¬ 
ed Ivasbmir ; and, in consequence, numbers 
of tlie shawl-weavers emigrated to the Pan- 
jah, and settled in Umritsur, Nurpur, Di- 
naiigar, Tilaknaih, Jcllapur and Loodian'ah, 
in ail of which places the manufacture con¬ 
tinues to nourish. The best shawls of Pan- 
jab manufacture are manufactured at Uno/- 
ritsur, which is also an emporium of the 
shawl-trade. But iioiie of the shawls made 
in the Punjab cun compete with the best 
sliawls made in Kashmir itself; first, be- 
cau.se the Punjab manufacturers are unable te 
obtain the finest .species of wool, and, secondi* 
ly, by reason of the inferiority of the dyeing, 
the excel’ence of whicli in Kashmii^ is attn* 
buted to some chemical peculiarity in the 
water there. On receipt of the raw pashm 
or shawl wool, the first operation is that of 
cleaning ; this is done generally by women ; 
tho best kind is cleaned with lime and water, 
but ordinarily the wool Is cleaned by heliig 
shaken up with flour. The next operatioa 
is that of separating the hair from. Llltia 
pashm ; this is a tedious operation, auil ilia 
value of the cloth suhsequeutly manuijB^uV-^: 
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ed yavies with tho amount of caro besto%ved 
upon it. The wool thus cleaned and sorted 
ia spun into thread with the common 
‘churka* or native spinning-machine. This, 
is also an operaiion requiring great care. 
White pashmeea thread of the finest quality 
will sometimes cost as much as £2 10^. a 
pound. Tho thread is next dyed, and is 
then ready for the loom. The shawls are 
divided into two great classes : viz., Woven 
shawls, called ‘ Teliwalah and Worked 
shawls. 

Shawls of the former class are woven into 
separate pieces, whi(;h are, when required, 
sewn together with such precision that the 
sewing is iniporceptil)le. Tiiese are the most 
highly prized of the two. In worked vsliawls, 
the pattern is worked with the needle upon 
a piece of plain pashineea or shawl-cloth. 

A woven shawl made at Kashmir of the 
best materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Kashmir as rnucli as £300. Of thi.s 
amount, the cost of tlic matei ial, iiu^liidingj 
throitcl, is £30 ; the Avages of lal)or, £100 ;! 
miscellaneous expenses, £o0 ; duty, £70. 

Besides slnivvl.s, various other articles of 
dress, such as the cboga, or outer robes, ladies* 
opera cloaks, smoking-caps, gloves, c^c., are 
made of pashmeea. 

liatterly great (jomplaints have been made | 
by European firms of the adulteration of the 
texture of Kashmir shawls ; ami tiiere is 
no doubt that sucli adulteration is practised, 
especially by mixing up Kirmani wool with 
real pashm. In order to y)rovide some 
guarantee against this, it lias been propo.sed 
that a guild or cornj)any of respectable; 
traders should be formed, who should be j 
empowered to affix on all genuine shawls a! 
trade-mark, which sliould be a guarantee to i 
the public tliut the material of the shawl is j 
genuine pashm, especially as the Indian 
Penal Code provides a punishment for those 
who counterfeit or lalsily trade-marks, or 
knowingly f^ell goods marked with counter¬ 
feit or false trade-marks. i 

At Delhi, shawls are made up of ]msli-1 
meea, worked Avitil silk and embroiilcred Avith ; 
gold lace. A very delicate sIuiavI is made of j 
the wool of a sheep found in the neighbour- | 
hood of Ludak and Kulu : the best wool is ; 
procurable in a village near Rampur, on the I 
Sutlej ; hence the fabric is called ‘Rurnpurl 
Chudder.* Tho other woollen manufactures in j 
the Panjab and PeshaAviir are choga, made of j 
the wool of the Dumba sheep, and of camel’s I 
hauvand choga made of Patti, or the hair of 
the Cabul goat.— MoorcrofCs Travels, Voh 
ii, pp. 165, 194 ; Cunningham's History of 
the Sikhs, p* 4. 

KASHMULLA, Hind. Qdina wodier. 


KASIINIZ, Hind. Coriaudrum sativum, 
Coriander seed. 

KASHTHA, Beng. Common endive. 
Curcuma xanthorliiza. 

KA8HTI, Hind., of Ravi, Pinus gerar- 
diaiia, Gerard’s pine. 

KASIIT KAR, lIiND. A cultivator. The 
Gliair maurusi Kasht-kar or Palii Kasht is a 
tenant at Avill. Maurusi, meaning hereditary 
tenant. 

KA81IU, Hind. Pyriis mains. 

KASnUS RUMI, Artemisia irRlica,^ri//«f. 

KA811YAPA, see Kfi.syapa, Inscriptions. 

KA8I, a name of Benares. 

KA8I, Hind. Pandaiuis odoratissimus. 

KASIA, a race occupying the hills south of 
the valley of the Brnbrnaputra, in lat. 25* 20 
N., and long. 91" 30' to 92“ 20' E., between 
Clierrapoongie and the Sbilloiig mountain. 
I'lie Kasiaare tbe ablcst-botlietl of the border¬ 
ers of Assam. 'J'bcir tribe or race difiers very 
iittle from that of the Garo. They are ar¬ 
ranged in petty rajaliships, in the Kasia hills. 
Nat-Avorslilp si^nns tbe cuhvire of the Kasia. 
They dread snakes, i'bey build tlieir liouses 
on piles. They trap lisli, like the people 
in Java, Bornet) and Sumatra. They distil 
and drink intoxicating liquors, and betAveen 
Ringbot and Cberra, aiKl in other places 
they have bridges of the fibres of the India 
rubber tree. Groiii>s of erect oblong pillars, 
hewn or unhewn, fiom 3 to 13 in number, 
are common. Tbe Kasia is distinguished 
from all the surrounding languages, Indian, 
Ultra Indian and Tibetan, by its direct and 
prepositional ideology. They have the Mon¬ 
golian type of features in the highest develop¬ 
ment. t^'olonel Yule mentions that porters 
of the Kasia nation used often to carry down 
from the coal mines of Ciierra Punji to the 
plains, a distance of eleven miles, loads of two 
maunds or 165 lbs. of coal. Their strength 
and bulk of leg were such as be Jiad never seen 
elsewhere. A most jjeciditir and striking 
a.spect is tliroAvn over almost every scene in 
I lie upper parts of the Kasia country, by the 
various rcmarkalile monnraental stones, which 
are s(;att(!i’ed on every Avayside. These, are of 
several kinds, bnt almost all ol them recall 
strongly those mysterious solitary or cluster¬ 
ed monuments of unknoAvu origin, so long 
the puzzle and delight of antiquaries, which 
are seen liere and there in all parts of 
Europe and Avestmii and southern Asia. The 
most common kind in the Kasia country i« 
composed of erect, ohloiig pillars, sometimes 
almost quite unhewn, in other instances 
carefully squared and planted a few feet 
apart. The number composing one monu¬ 
ment is never under three, and runs as 
high as thirteen, generally it is odd, but not 
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alwaya so. The highest pillar is in the middle 
(sometimes crowned with a circular dish) 
and to right and left they gradually diminish. 
In front of these is what English antiquaries 
call a cromlech, a large flat stone resting on 
short rough pillars. These form the ordinary 
roadside resting place of the weary travel¬ 
ler. Tile blocks are sometimes of great size. 
The tallest of a thick cluster of pillars in 
the market-place of Murteug in the Jaintia 
country rising through the branches of a 
huge old tree, measured 27 feet in height 
above the ground. A flat table stone or 
cromlech, near the village of Sailankot, ele¬ 
vated five feet from the earth, measured 
thirty-two feet by fifteen, and two feet in 
thickness. In other iustauces the monument 
is a square sarcophagus, composed of four 
large slabs, resting on their edges and well- 
fitted together, and roofed in by a fifth placed 
horizontally. In Bell’s Circassia, may be 
seen a drawing of an ancient monument 
existing in that country, which is an exact 
representation of a thousand such in the 
Kasia hills, and nearly us exactly a descrip¬ 
tion of them, though referring to relics on 
the eastern bank of Jordan, may be road 
in Irby and Maiigles’s Syrian Travels. The 
sarcophagus is often found in tlio form of 
a large slab accurately circular, resting 
on the heads of many little rough pillars 
close planted together, through whose chinks 
you may descry certain earthen pots, (;on- 
taiuing the ashes of the family. Belonging 
to the village of Biughot in the valley of 
Mausmai, deep in the forest is a great col¬ 
lection of such circular cineraries, so close 
that one may step from slab to slab for many 
yards. Rarely you may see a simple cairn 
or a pyramid some twenty feet in height and 
sometimes one formed in diminishing stories 
like the common notion of the tower of 
Babel, or like the pyramid of Saccara in 
Egypt. But the last is probably rather a 
burniug place than a monument, or at least a 
combination of the two. The upright pillars 
are merely cenotaphs, and if the Kasia be 
asked why their fatliers went to such ex- j 
pense in erecting them, the universal an¬ 
swer is, “ To preserve tlicir name.” Yet 
to few indeed among the thousands can they 
attach any name. Many of the villages, 
however, seem to derive their appellations 
from such erections as may be seen from the 
number commencing with mau, which signi¬ 
fies a stone ; e, g., mausmai, the stone of the 
oath ; muu-iulu, the stone of salt; mau-fioug, 
the grassy stone; raaumlu, the upturned 
stone, and a score more. Mausmai, tl)e oath 
stone, suggests that these pillars were also 
erected in memory of notable compacts. On 


asking Umauz, a faithful and intelligent ser¬ 
vant, the origin of the names, liis answer was 
a striking illustration of many passages in 
the Old Testament : “ There was war,” saivl 
he, “ between Cherra and Mausmai, and when 
they made peace and swore to it, they erect¬ 
ed a stone as a witness,” (Saklii ke waste, was 
] his expression). Genesis, xxxi, 45, “ and 
I Jacob took a stone and set it up.for a pillar.” 
Genesis, xxxi, 47, “ and Laban called it 
Jegarsahadntha, but Jacob called it Galeed, 
(both signifying tin; Ijeap of witness). Ge¬ 
nesis, xxxi, 51, “ and Laban said to Jacob, 
behold this lieap, and behold this pillar, 
which I have cast betwixt me and thee. 
This heap is a witness and this pillar is a 
witiiess, that I will not pass over tliis heap to 
thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this 
t heap and this pillar to me to do me harm,&c.” 
See also Joshua, xxiv, 26, The name of 
mannilu, the salt-stone, is probably of kindred 
meaning, as the act of eating salt from a 
sword-point is saiil to be the Kasia form of 
adjuration. These large stones are also fre¬ 
quently formed into bridges for the passage of 
brooks, and mo.st picturesque they often are, 
there is at Nurteiig a bridge of this kind, 
con.sisting of one stone, thirty feet in length. 
It is stated by Pemberton, that Kai is the 
real name of the people, and Kasia the title 
bestowed on them by the Bengali. Bui ‘ Kasi’ 
is the only name which they acknowledge as 
that of their country and Latham ; 

Journnl of the Indian Archipelago, Nos, iv 
andv, April and Mag 185J, p. 186 ; Yule 
Cathay, Vol. ii, p. 518 ; Journ, of Beng, As. 
Society, Vol, xiii, pp, 6J8-9 ; Postan^s 
Personal Observations, p, 15. 8ee Assam, 

^ Ka.s.sia, Khassya, India, Kaker, Mikir. 

KASIBEK. The natives iii this neigh¬ 
bourhood are of the Ossi tribe ; a people of 
mixed persuasions, Christian, mahomedau, 
and pagan. The village of Kasibek, as well 
as a few others in its immediate vicinity, is 
inhabited by Christians professing the same 
faith and ob.servaF](!es as the Georgians*— 
Porter's Travels, Vol, i, p. 77. 

KASIEL-lBiUMEN, Dut. Cassia buds. 

I KAvSIL, Hind. Horde um hexasti- 
I chum. 

KASIM-BAZAR, formerly the great silk 
mart of Bengal, is now three miles from the 
river, and a wilderness. The Dutch, the 
French, and the English, all had factories here 
ill the eighteenth century.— IV. of Hind,, 
Vol. i, p. 69, 

KASINA, amongst the buddhists of Cey-* 
Ion, an ascetic rite, practised to free the mind 
from all agitation. Kasina mandala is 
circle used in the performance of kasina.-^ 
Hardfs Eastern Monachisyn, p 437, 
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KASINDA, Tel. Cussla occideiitalis, 
Linn. ;W. k A, 

KASIPRASAD GIIOSE, see Indra. 

KASIR of Ptiujab. Albizzia stipulata, 
Boiv,^ also Cornua macrophylla, Wall. 

KASI RATNALU, Tkl. Qiuimoclifc phoe- 
nicenm, Ch .; Ipomoaa phoouiceuni, J2., Vol. i, 

502. 

KAvSIS and Kahi, are earths containing 
iron in the form of an anhydrous protosul¬ 
phate of iron in white satin-like crystals and 
in the form of a sesquisulphate. They are 
obtained from bituminous shales,and are found 
extensively mixed with the alum shales, at | 
Kalabagh and at Pind Dadan Khan ; they 
form a considerable article of internal trade 
being much used for dyeing purposes, and in 
medicine as a styptic and astringent. These i 
are almost the only mineral products of the i 
plain districts of the Panjab.— FowelVs Hand- ! 
book. I 

KASI USTE, or Ramcswara uste and | 
Rasagadi mauu, Tkl, Solanum pubescens. 

KASJAVA MARAM, Tam. Memecylon 
tiuctorium. 

KASJI KALANGA, Maleal. Dioscorea 
alnta, Lhm. 

KASKASA, Hind. Siueda fruticosa. 

KASKEf, Hind. ludigofera heterautha. j 

KASKUSRI, Hind. Grcwia Rothii 

KASNIR, Sylhet. Ficus elastica, Roxb. 

KASPAT, Hind. Polygonum fagopyrum. 
Kaspat atul Hgla are two triangular seeds, 
evidently of the same kind ; seemingly the 
Polygonum fagopyrum, used principally as 
food in the Himalaya hills,— PowelTs Hand- 
hook, Vol. i, p. 320. 

KASPIaN, see Kasyapa. 

KA8R or Al-Kasr, ruins in the vicini¬ 
ty of Baghdad. According to Arrian, Me- 
sambria wa.s the name of a peninsula or 
Chersonese, forming a district or territory., 
Within a few leagues of this, he places Taok 
near which was a palace of the Persian kings. 

hid.., c. 39.) This Greek name would ; 
well express the Arabic, “ tak”, which signi¬ 
fies a vault or arch ; as that palace of the 
Persian Khusrii (Chosroes, and his descend¬ 
ants) near Baghdad is still called Tak-i- * 
Kesra, the principal chamber, being arched 
or vaulted. Ptolemy however assigns two 
TaOk to the province of Persia. The ruin 
called by the‘Arabs “Al-Kasr ; is much 
smaller than the Mujallibah, but is, nearly 
similar in character. The tower of Nim¬ 
rod is visible from the spot. Here is sup¬ 
posed to have beeu the-site of Ctesiphon, 
and on the opposite shore are similar heaps 
where Seleucia stood. Half a mile from the 
former is the front of an extensive building, 
called by the Arabs “ Tak-ul-K^esra,” or the 


arch of Chosroes ; it possesses no remains of 
extraordinary taste or ornament, but, in the 
name it bears, speaks of splendour and of 
power now eclipsed by a simple tomb stand¬ 
ing close to it, to which thousands flock in 
Iionour of the memory of»a barber. Mr. Jack- 
sou when proceeding up the Tigris, iu 1797, 
passed by the ruins of Ctesiphon wUch that 
river had considerably undermined. “ The 
banks being near ten feet perpendicular, ho 
saw above the surface of the water, the 
foundations of several ancient buildings, 
which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly 
cemented together, as often to overhang the 
water. There were also visible a great many 
earthen jars ; some lialf-exposcd, others ready 
to fall into the river ; and sonic of them of 
singular construction. Captain Mignon dug 
into the sides and bases of many of the mounds 
at theTak-i-Kasra and found their foundations 
invariably composed of the iire-burnt brick. 
The sa(!k of the place, by the Saracens, as 
related by Gibbon, took place in A. d. 637. 
The capital was taken by assault, and the 
tumultuous resistance of the people gave a 
keemu* edge to the sabres of the mahornedunti 
who shouted with religious transport, ‘This 
is the white palace of Chosroes ! this is the 
promise of tlie Apostle of God.^ The sack 
of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion 
ami gradual decay. The Saracens disliked 
the air and situation of tlie place ; and Omar 
was advised by his general to remove the seat 
of government to the western side of the 
Euphrates. A mile to the north of the Kasr, 

' or full live miles distant from Hilla, and 
I nine hundred and lifty yards from the river 
bunk, is tlie last ruin of the series, which has 
j been described by Pietro della Valle, who 
1 determines it to have been the Tower of Belus, 
an opinion adopted by Rennell. The natives 
call it Mugallibe or, according to the Arab 
pronunciation of these parts, Mujalibe, mean¬ 
ing overturned.— Jackson, Journey from 
India toivan/s Enijlaiid, rc , p. 86, Land., 
1799 ; Geoy. Lib., vi, c. 4 ; Onselefs Tra¬ 
vels,Vol. \, pp. 193, 223 ; Skinner's Overland 
Journey, Vol. \\,p. 247 ; Miynon's Travels, 
pp. 74, 77 ; Rich's Ruin's of Babylon, p. 28 ; 
Ptolemy, History of India, c. 39. See Mu- 
' jellibah, Babylon, 

I KASRA-l-SHIRIN, a small village -of 
: twenty-eight liouses, with a carayauserai- 
I shahi, in pretty good condition. It is situated 
; on the side of a mountain, at the foot of which 
I flows the Dialla, General Ferrier hazards 
: the opinion, that the. ruins of Kasra-i-shiriii* 
j might be those of the city of Oppidam, which 
j is placed by ancient authors iu the Zagros 
mountains, between Opis and Ecbatana, aud 
was founded by a colony of Boeotians, who 
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KASTURI MANJAL. 


KAJ3YAPA. 


followed Xerxes iuto Persia.— jPemer’t KASTURI PATTE, or Gauueru, Tel. 

Caravan Journeys, pp» 12-13. Nerium odoruiii, Ail, 

KASSA, properly Kliassiih, Pjcua, any- KASTURI TUMMA or Kanipu tumraa, 
thing reserved or approved ; also a line kind Tel. Vaehellia farnesiana, W, A* 
of catechu in cakes, made Irom the nuts or | KASSUVU, Tel. Audropogon murica- 
seeds of the Arcoa catechu.—| tus, 

J)ict» KASVINT, tile name by 'which Amir 

KASSAN, SCO Kidder. Yahia is known, as he was a native of Kasvin. 

KASSAVOO, Tel. Audropogon inurica- lie wrote Labbat-ul-tunrikh. Died a. i>. 1552, 
turn, Rctz. ' KASYA, a princely race alluded to in the 

KASSI, an Affghan tribe alfincd to the Harivansa. 
great Sali clans, resident in Shall and its KASY^APA, in hindoo mythology, was a 
villages.— Masson, SeeKelat. sage, the son of Marichi, the son of Brahma, 

KASSERI KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus can- and one of the jirajapati or pi-ogenitors of 
nabinus, JAnn., Hoxb., W, A. created things. His share in creation was an 

KASSI, Hind. A small matchlock used uniinporlant one, as he was the father of the 
in the hills in lieu of the “ kahi” of the jilains. gods and demons, beasts, birds, reptiles, and 
KASSIA, a race, and their language in man. He is supposed by some modern writes 
the mountains skirting the valley of the Brah- to be a personilication of the remains of the 
maputra. The Kassia is distinguislied from antediluvian race, who took refuge in the 
all the surrounding languages, Indian, Ultra- central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his 
Indian, or Tibetan. It is a frnginent of the name so plentifully abound, as in the Koh-i- 
Mon Kainbqjau formatiou of languages, and i Kas or Cau(uisu.s, the Kaspiau, and Kashmir, 
is a remnant of an older formation which 1 It is asserted that the thirteen gotia or faiiii- 
preceded the Burma-Tibetan in northern | lies of brahmans owe their origin to as many 
Ultra-India. See India, Kusia, Khassya. ; divine sages called after their names. Ka- 
KAS81EN RINDE, Gi:u. Cassia lignea, j syapa is one of the number. The Aswaylana 
Cinnamon. Sutra of the Rig Veda wntains the enumera- 

KASSOW, Duk. Eloeocarpus oblongus. tion of the gotra and their sub-divisions, but 
At Kassowlce and Kanawar, the contractors, in a very involved and unintelligible stylo, 
for fire-wood,supply principally ‘‘cliir” (Pinus The popular enumeratioii" of them, liowever, 
longifolia), which grows wild in the adjoining | is now wlioliy confined to the south of India, 
hill sides, and splits easily. The only forbidden i where several of the reputed representatives 
wood is “behul” (Grewiaoppositifolia), which of these tribes yet exist ; especially about 
emits ail ofieusive smell in burning. The Gooty and Condavir. Nandavaram, it is 

villagers use as fuel the withered stems of said, was a grant to the thirteen gotra by 

Euphorbia*pentagona and thorny bushes. the sovereign of India, Nanda, in the year of 
KASTAMEN, Gkr. Chesnuts. Kali 980 ; but if there be any foundation for 

KASTEUE of Trans-Indus. Clcome the grant, it is of much more recent date, 
ruta, Diie, Nanda having lived in the fourth century 

KASTIN, Hind., of Kanawar Indigofera j before the Christian ora. In hindoo mytholo- 
arborea. j gy, Agui is the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. 

KASTIRA, Sans., Tin. It is this word j His consort or sacti is Swaha, a daughter of 

that gave to the British Isles, their earliest Kasyapa. Swaha, the sacti of Agui, resem- 
uame, the Kassiterides. hies the younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, of 

KASTOREUNT, Ger., also Bibergeil, the Romans, who had no images.in their tem- 
GkR, Castor. pies to represent her. Thus Ovid has said, 

KAMAN, IJiND. Eutadu image Vesta’s semblanue can express, 

pusoetha. Fire is too subtle to admit of dress.” 

KASTURA-BENDA, Tam. Abelmos- Neither do we meet with an image of 
chus moscliatus, Mvench, ? W.^ A. ; IV, Ic. Swaha. Those of Agui are usually seen in 
ICASTURI, Sai<js., Malay. Civet. pictures. Some legends make Garuda the 

KASTURI, Hind. Abelmoschus moscha- offspring of Kasyapa and Diti. This all- 
tus, Mce€7ick ? W* A ; W. Ic, prolific dame laid an egg, which it was pre- 

KASTURl, tilso Petinua chettu, Tel. dieted would produce her a deliverer from 
Acacia farnesiana, Willd. some great affliction : after a lapse of five 

KASTURI MUNAI, Tam. Civet, Eng. hundred years, Garuda sprung from the egg, * 
DuT. ' flew to the abode of ludra, extinguished the 

KASTURI MANJAL, Tam. Kasturi fire that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
pasupu, Tel. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb. ; the devata, and bore oflT the amrita (amhi’OSia), 
C. zerumbet, ii., Voh i, p. 20 ; Cor., p, 201. which enabled him to liberate his captive 
119 . K 119 



KASYAPA. 


KATAUR. 


Jiiotlief. A few drops of Hiis immortal [ doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
beverage fallliigon the species of glass called j Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbourhood 
Kusa (the Poa cyiiosuroides), it became ) of Agra and Cawnpoi e This success was 
eternally consecrated ; and tlie serpents, perhaps as much due to the early corrupt state. 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their of brahmanism, as to the greater purity and 
tongues with the sharp grass, thut they have more practical wisdom of his own system.— 
ever since remained forked ; but the boon of Hm dy'sEastern Monachism, p. \ Tayloi\ 
eternity was ensured to them by tlieir thus KAT, Hind., Panj. A bed-stead, a cot. 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause KATA, Hind, of Panjab, a variety of 
of snakeshaving forked tongues is still popu- sugar-cane. 

larly, in the tales of India, attributed to the KAT ADI, or Katkar, see India, 
above greediness ; and their supposed immor- KATAF, Arab. The specific name of a 
tality may have originated in some sufdi stories I species of Palsamodeiidron of Arabia, yield- 
as this ; a small portion of amrita as in the I ing a myrrh. 

case of Rahu, would ensure them this boon. I KATAT, Maiir. A caste or individual of 
Kasyapab, is supposed to be the same as ; it, woikers in leather. 

Lamech of the race of Cain. . He rnaried two i KATAJ, Hind. The leaves of Celastrus 
wives, Diti and Aditi ; from tlic former tlic : pnnicnlala, IVil/de. 

Dariava or Daitya ])roceoded, and from the i KATAK, see India. 

, latter, the Deva, two races, oftener at war | KATAKA, also Katake, Sans. Katakamu, 
than at peace. Tlie Daitya all perished in j or Chilla chettu, Trl. Stryclinos potatorum, 

. the flood. The Daitya seem to be the Titans Lintt, 

of Greek mythology, who fought with the KATAKA-ROHINI,also Katurani, Sans., 

gods. The Hebrew sons of god and daughters Tam-, Tfj.. Helloborus niger. 

of men seem to l)e the men of the Deva and KATALLIKAI, Tam. Capparis horrida, 

the women of the Daitya. According tolbyanf, | TArni., W. 4* A. Ic. 

the Greek.s, known in later days asDauaioii KATAM, Mai.ay. Crab. 

(Danavn) termed themsolvos the sons of men. I KAT-AMANaK, Tam. Mlniley, Port., 
— Rind. Theat.^ Vol. ii, p. 11 ; Cole's Myth, i a Ceylon tree 'which grows to about thirty 
Hind,, pp. 115, 117; Taylor. See Aditi, i feet in height, and two feet and a half in 
Agni, Arians, Brahnmdicas, Buddha, (^aruda j diameter. Its wood is used for planks in 
or Guruda, Raja, Taringini, Kasyapa, Sakya j vesstds, and is considered valuable ; but 
muni, Serpent, Surya, Tope.s, Vedas. I Mr, K<lyo was of opinion that it is only ap- 

KASYAPA, the suc(H?ssor of Gotama plicable to inferioi* purposes in the dockyard 
Budha as ruler of the buddhist priesthood. As and ships.— Kdye, Ceylon. 
the champion of religious liberty and social 1 KATAMBAL, Hind. Rumex hastatus. 
equality, Sakya Muni attacked the brahmans j KAT AMBALAM, Mai.eat.. Spondias 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points ; j mangifera, Fers. 

in their impious assumption of all mediation! KATAMBILLA, Singh. Roumea hebe- 
between man and hi.s Maker, and in their | carpa, Foit. 

arrogant claims to hereditary priesthood. But i KATAMMAL, Hind., of Kangra. Syzy- 
bis boldness was successful, and l)efore the i giuin jambolanuni, DC. 
end of his long career he liad seen his prin-1 KAT AN, Malay. Crab. Cancer pagurus. 
ciples zealously and successfully promulgated I KATAN, Hind. Flax. Katani, Beng. A 
by his brahman disciples Saripntm, Manga!-j woman spinner. Kataiuija, Beng. The man 
ynua, Annnda, and Kasyapa, as well as by the | spinner. 

vaisya Katyayana and the sndra Dpali. At I KATAPA, Malay? Tcrmiualiacatappa. 

his death in u. c., 543, his doctrines had been I KATAPANG, Malay, A black dye is 

firmly establislied, and the divinity of his j produced from the rinds of the mangostin 
mission was fully recognized by the eager fruit, and of the “ Katapang,” or Terminalia 
claims preferred by kings and rulers for relics catappa, with sulphate of iron, 
of their divine teacher. His ashes were dis- KATAPING, Ball, Jav. Amygdalus 

tvibuted amongst eight cities, and the charcoal communis, Linn, 

from the funeral pile was given to a ninth, KAT-ARALT, Tam. Cerbei’a odallatn, 

but the spread of his influence is more clearly Gcertn. ^ 

shown by the mention of tlie numerous cities KATARKANDA, Hikd, Astragalus inub 
where he lived and preached. Amongst these ticeps. 

are Champa and Bajagriha on the east, Sravasti KATA SH A, Maleai;.. Aloes. 

and Kausambl on the west. In the short KAT-ATTE, Tam. Bauhinia tomentosai 

space of forty-five years, this wonderful man Linn. 

" Succeeded in establishing his own peculiar KATAUR, see Kush, or Cush. 
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KATHAIiAT. 

KAT*BAWA-SAHIB, die natne ofa saiut. evaporated, the efear liquor is atraiheiil 
KAT BEL, BKua. Ferouia elephantum, one of the neighbouring pots, and a fresh 
Cotr, supply of material is put into the first, atid 

KATCHAEE, see Nicobar Island^*. the operation repeated until the exti’act in 

KAT CHANDAN, Hind, Santalura al- the general receiver is of sufficient consist-^ 
bum, Linn, ence to be poured into clay moulds, which in 

KATOHANG BOTOR, Malay. The the Kheru Pass and Doer, are generally of a 
flour used in making cakes. quadrangular form. This catechu is usually 

KATOHANG EJOU, Malay. Green pea. of a blood-red colour, and is considered there 
KATOHANG MERAH, Java,, Malay, to be of the best quality. It is convey- 
Red pea. . ed to Saharunporo and Moradabad, whence 

KATOHANG TANAH, Malay. Ground- it follows the course of commerce down 
nut. Much cultivated in the neighbourhood the Ganges, and meets that from Nepal, so 
of the sugar plantations where the refuse, that both may be exported from Oalcutta* 
after the oil has been extracted, is used as a There are many varieties of catechu in the 
manure. The oil is in general use for burning markets, the Acacia catechu and the Gambir 
and, among the poorer natives for frying foo<l. catechu being the best. Catechu has long 
KATOHANG TUNGAH, Malay. Used been employed in India for tanning skins ; its 
as a vegetable. tanning properties are stated to be so great 

KATCHER A, in Bombay, a root sold, as an that skins are tanned 1^ it in five days. It 
article of food. has also been used in India to give a brown 

KATCHI KATTI MAR AM, Tam. ? dye to cotton ; and catechu has lately been 
Lagerstrasmia noic.rocarpa. very extensively employed in the calico- 

KATCH-KULA, B. and d. Musa para- printing works of England. The salts of 
disiaca. copper with sal-ainraoiiiac, cause catechu to 

KATCHU, Ger, Catechu. yield a bronze colour, which is very perma- 

&ATEEMOOL, Hind. ? A yellowish- ncnt. The proto-muriate of tin produces with 
coloured wood, heavy, but not strong, found it a yellowish brown. A fine deep bronze 
for about forty miles, in the Santhal jungles hue is also produced f\’om catechu by the 
from Raneebahal to Hasdiha, but not very percliloride of tin, with an addition of nitrate 
plentiful. It is used by the natives for build- of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a brown ; 
ing purposes.— CaL Etigineer's Journal^ aud nitrate of iron a dark-brown grey. For 
July I860. dyeing a golden coffee-brown, catechu has 

KATELA, Hind. Solatium xauthocarpum. entirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
KATELA also Kastiln, Malay. Batatas being equivalent to six pounds of that root, 
edulis, Choisy, But under the name of catechu, Kat’ha 

KUT-EL-AMARAH, see Chaldea, Tigris, and Kuclfh or Cuclfh, various extracts from 
KATELT, also Bhat kateya, Hind. Arge- the wood, bark, leaves and fruit of plants are 
mone mexicaua, also Solauuin xanihocarpurn. known in commerce, viz., from the wood of 
KATELLA, Malay. A vegetable in use the Acacia catechu, the betel nut or seed of 
at Baweau. the Areca catechu aud the Uncaria gambir, 

KAT-ELLE-MICHA MARAM, Tam. the latter being known as Gambir. 

Atalantia monophylla, DC^ KATHA, Hind. A story, a fable ; a public 

KATERH, the ancient Rajput name of recitation about the gods.— Wilson, 
Rohilcund, given as a jaghjr to Rohillas. KA-THA, Burm. Syudesmis tavoyano, 
— Campbell, 88. Wallick, 

KATERIA KULI, also KurKutila, Hind, KATHAGLI, Hind. Adelia serrata. 
Stevculia urens. KATHA-KAMBU, Tam. A kind of ca- 

KATH, also Ka’tha, Can,, Guz., Hind, techu obtained from the betel nut. 

Catechu, extract of the Acacia catechu. It is KATHALAY is the Tamil term appH^ 
manufactured in Burmah, Canara, Behar, in to the Agave vivipera, the manufacture of 
the Dekhan, and in Northern India, where fibres from which has been successfully ao- 
the manufacturers move to different parts complished. The name of ** silk grass,” also, 
of the country in different seasons, erect is applied to these fibres as well as to those of 
temporary buU in the jungles, and select- the A. yuccaefolia. The fibres of the A. 
Sng trees fit A>r their purpose, cut the inner vivipera are said to equal in strength the beat 
wood into small chips. These they put hemp. The A. can tala of Roxburgh is slip* 
into small earthen pots, which are aiTayed posed to differ little ii'om tlie A. Americaas^ 
in a double' row along a fire-place built of and its fibres could be equally turned 
mud ; water is then poivred in until the whole it is called Pita, also Pita Kalabunliu^^^^^ j^ 
are covered ; after a considerable portion has Cantala. The Fobrcroya gigantea 
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known bb tlie Sheemay Katlialay, is not 
Hu aloe, although its fibre is usually so tie- 
BOininated. These are not natives of India, 
but have mostly been introduced from 
America. They are capable of enduring a 
great variety of climates, and are all rapidly 
extending over India, but they are not yet 
sufficiently abundant, the Fourcroya gigantea, 
especially, to yield the fibre in large quanti¬ 
ties. F. gigantea produces a fibre five or six 
feet long, somewhat finer than that of the 
Agave fibres, but possessing similar proper¬ 
ties. The F. gigantea is less abundant than 
the Agave, but is as easily propagated, and 
its leaves attain a length of ten feet. 

KATHAMMAN, a smaller species of 
the “ jamau,” from which it ditfers in the size 
and shape of its leaves and fruit. A decoc¬ 
tion of the bark is used as a gargle for sore 
mouths.— PowelVs Iland-hookf Vol. i,p. 541. 

KATIIA-PAHAUIA, Hind. Hippocratca 
arborea. 

KATHAR, a clan of Thugs. 

KATHAVEN NAR, Maleal. Fibre of 
Strychiios potatorum. 

KATIIAY. The einpire in the extreme 
east of Asia, known to Europe by the name 
of China, is called by the western Mongol, 
Katlmy ; by the Mantchu Tai'tar, it is 
called Nikan Kourn, and by the Chinese, 
Tchoung-koue ; the last name meaning the 
Central Kingdom. According to M. IluCi 
the Chinese also give to their country the 
names of Tchouug-hoa, or, flower of the 
centre ; of Tien-chao, the celestial einpire, or 
heaven’s empire; and of Tieu-hia, tlio 
“ Beneath Ileaven,” or the world, as the 
Romans called their dominions Orbis. The 
most ancient name given to their country by 
the Chinese, and that most in use is Tchoung- 
kouo, that is to say, the Empire of the Centre. 
It is also, howevei', called by the natives Tang- 
shan, the hills of Tang (the name of one of 
the most celebrated dynasties) ; the present 
reigning family has given it the name of 
Ta-tsing-kwo, the empire of great purity. In 
government proclamations, especially in those 
addressed to other nations, and wlio all 
are styled Barbarians, it is often called 
Tfien-chaou, the “ Celestial Empire.” The 
natives call themselves Chung-kwo-teih-jiu, 
men of the middle kingdom, or Hau-jin. The 
Portuguese first visited a part of Chiua in 
1514, and the adventurers on this occasion 
add their goods to great profit, though they 
were not allowed to land. In 1517 took 
plao^ the trading expedition to Canton under 
the unfortunate ambassa¬ 
dor who died in fetters in China. 

Cathayilkiid been the aim of the first voyage of 
4lie Cabots to the north-west in 1496, and it 
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continued to be the object of many adventur¬ 
ous English voyages to the north-west end 
north-east till far on in the succeeding cen¬ 
tury, though in the later of these expeditions 
China no doubt had assumed its place. At 
least one memorable laud journey, too, was 
made by Englishmen, of which the investiga¬ 
tion of the trade with Cathay was a chief 
object,viz., that in which Anthony Jenkinson 
and the two elohnsons reached Bokhara from 
Russia in 1558-9. The country regarding 
which they gathered information at that city 
is still known in Central Asia only as Cathay, 
and its great capital is still, as in the days of 
Polo, called Cambulu and not Peking.— Du* 
haldCy Hist, of China^ p. 1 ; HuCy Chinese 
Empirey Vol. i, pp. 349-350 ; Yule Cathayy 
ly pp. cxli, cxlii, 

KATH BADAM, Beng., fruit of Termi¬ 
nal ia eatappa. 

KATH CARAIII, Hind. A kind of 
sugar-cane. 

KATH-BEL, also Kath bel ka gond, Hind, 
Leaves and fruit and gum of the Feronia 
elcphanturn or Wood-apple tree. 

KATHIjEL, Beno. Jasminum hirsutum. 

KA-THE, the Burmese name for the state 
and people of Munnipoor called by them¬ 
selves Moi-te. 

KA-TllEET-NEE, Burm. In Amhers(t, 
a timber employed for house posts, boats and 
carts. It is a heavy, hard, grey wood, rather 
liable to injury from insects.— Capt. Dance* 

KA-TIJEE-THA, Buem. This tree is 
found in abundance all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, Its bark is 
used by the Karens in lieu of betel, and 
could probably be put to use in turnery. 

KA-THEET-THA, Buem. A timber 
tree in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of 
maximum girth 4 cubits, maximum length 
22 feet ; not very abundant.— Copt. Dance. 

KATHEI, the Katheri of Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, the present Khetri tribe. See Affghan, 
Kabul, Khetri. 

KATTIEL, Hind. Tin. 

KATHERI of Diodorus siculus, see Ka¬ 
bul, Kathei. 

KATESWARI, the local tutelary deities 
of the non-Aryan races, in the peninsula of 
India, are the Ai of tlie Mahrattas, the Am- 
mun of the Tamil races, and Amma-varu of 
Tilingana, The tutelary deity of a. village, 
the Gramma Deva is in many places a shape¬ 
less stone, in northern India called Kates* 
wari, Hanwat, Bhum Sen, Hari*Ram.*- W%U* 

KATHEWAT, tiiND, Indigofera hete* 
rantha. 

KA-THE-YU-WA, sec Roby mines, 

KATH-GULAB, Beno. Rosa indica. 
KATH-GULAR, Hind. Eipns cunia, 
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KAT’HI or Katti. Several peoples, or oppose, for so long a time, such formidl^||r' 
branches of the same ? people, are known by armies headed by so furious an enthuaUK^ 
this name. At present, the peninsula of In 1008, we find the confederate 
Guzerat is divided into numerous chieftain- defeated : and Mahmud’s first essay tow^irAl.J 
ships, and although the Kathi hold but a efiecting the downfall of their religion, was 
small portion, yet, this Indo-Gretic tribe has the destruction of the famous temple of 
giv^n its name to the entire peninsula, aud Nagarkote, in the mountaius bordering on the 
the modern name of Kattyawar has complete- Panjab country. His next expedition, being 
ly superseded the ancient title of Saurashtra. the sixth, was in 1009 ; when Tannasar, a 
There was, however, an intermediate term more celebrated place of hindoo worship, on 
used to designate it before the irruption of the west of Delhi, experienced a like fate 
the Kat’hi,' a term familiar to the author of with Nagorkote ; and the city of Delhi itself, 
Almagestum, as well as to the hindoo geo- was taken at the same time. In 1018, he 
graphers, aud this was I.ar-dea, from, the took Kanoge, nud also destroyed the temples 
tribe of Lar, whence the Laricu or Larice of of Matra, or Matura (the Methorn.of Pliny), 
the Greeks. Col. Tod tells us that the Kat’hi, His twelfth expedition, in 1024, was fatal 
the ancient foe of Alexander, are a tall robust to the celebrated temple of Somuat, in the 
xace, not only fairer than those around them, peninsula ofGuzerat adjoining to the town 
but blue eyes are met with amongst them, of Puttan, on the sea coast ; aud not far 
indicative of their northern origin. Another from the island of Diu, now in the hands 
writer tells us that the Jim and Kat’lii, of the Portuguese. The Kathi, or Katti tribe, 
are tall, comely and long-haired races, who supposed to be the nation which so manfully 
have vast herds of camels and black cattle, opposed Alexander, was then located about 
from which the towns are furnished with Mooltan, at this period occupied by th6 
ghee or clarified butter, and the people Langa race. The Churan race, in westeim 
themselves provided with libations of milk, and Central India, are the bards, heralds, and 
Amongst the various branches of this no- genealogists of the Kat’hi race. The Ka- 
madic race, the most celebrated is the Koman- chili Charau are carriers of grain, salt and 
kathi. Abulgazi dcvscribes a famous tribe in groceries. The Maru or desert Charan do 
Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia, called Co- not engage in trade ; their becoming per- 
mani, the remains of which were expelled by sonal security for an agreement is sufiicieut. 
Cheugis Khan : and the royal author adds, They ai’e analogous to the bard of Europe. 

** Urgens was not always the capital: and The Katti claim descent from the Balia, an 
Abulfeda tells us Oath, also spelt Kalit, in additional proof of northern origin, and 
41“ 45'N. lat., was formerly the metropolis.” strengthening their right to the epithet of 
What affinity there was between these, the the bards, ‘‘ Lords of Mooltan and Tatta.” 
people of Cat’hay, and Alexander’s Cat’hi, it They are the ruling tribe in Kattiwar, into 
were now vain to ask : it is sufficient for our wiiich according to these traditions, they 
purpose to trace the Kat’hi from the Five immigrated from the banks of the Indus, in 
Rivers, and to observe that the name of their the eighth century. They are divided iuto 
first settlement in Kattywai*, was Cat’li-kote, tliree principal families, the Wala or Wara, 
from which, as stated, they were dislodged the Khachar aud the Khumau. They con- 
by the first Jhareja colony from Sind. It tiuucd till the early part of the I9tli century 
is said of them, that they repeat couplets to be turbulent.— Tod*s Travels, pp. 205, 
describing their migration from Mooltan, 453-7 ; BenneWs Memoir, VoL xiv, p, 46 ; 
and temporary settlement in the tracts called Tod's JRajaslhan, VoL ii, />. 246 ; Wilson*$ 
Fawiu, north of the Run aud of 'Megum Gloss. See Katt’hi, Kattyawar, Jun. 

Ro», their leader, conducting the first Kat’hi KATHI, HrNi>. Desmodium tiluefolium, 
colony across the gulf into Saurashti-a eight also Indigofera arborca ; I. heterautha, Ed- 
htindred years ago ) and so predominant wardsia mollis, Myricaria germanica, Arun- 
was their power that it changed the an- dhiaria falcata. 

cieut name of the peninsula to Kat’hi-war. KATHIARA, Goz. Kathuyaor Kathuriyia-, 

At an interval of 1,300 years, two conquer- Beng. A wood-cutter and wood-seller, 
ors, Alexander and Mahmud, were opposed KATHIAWAR, or Kat-lii-war, see Kathi. 

by a race of this name. In a. d. 1000, KATHIL, Duk. Tin, 

Mahmud entered Hindustan, but in the course KASHILI-KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus surat- 

of eight years, he made no further progress tensis. 

than Mooltan. Tlte people of Mooltan, who KAT KOMUL, Tam. Callicarpa lanita, 
were the Malli and Gatheri (that is the Khetry Linn., Roxb. 
or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander,, must have KaTH-KOTE, the ancient seat 
fijeaerved their ancient spirit, to bo able to I Kat’hi.—TucTjf Travels, p. 456. ;' 
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KATIAWAE. 


KATKMAHLX, Hind. A tree of Chota 
iNttgpore, with a Lard^ red timber.— Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

Kathmandu, see Catmandoo, Buddha. 

KATH-MULLIKA, Beng. Arabian jas¬ 
mine, Jasminum sambac. 

- KATHNA, a river of Jabbalpur. 

KATH-SHIM, Beng. Canavalia virosa. 

KATH BOI.A, Beng. jEschynomene 
aspera. Sesbania paludosa, Roxb. 

KATHU, Hind. ludigofera heterantha, 
also in Kangra, Kulu, &c. Fagopyrurn esculen- 
tum ; also Catechu, extract of Acacia catechu, 
WiUd. 

KATHU ELUPiE, Tel. Terminaliu 
belerica, Roxh, 

KATHUN ban, Panj. Quercua ilex, 
Linn. 

KATHU-KE VI, 'i’AM. A tree of Travau- 
core, wood very buoyant, and generally used 
for rafting the heavy timber from the forests ; 
and also for catamarans and canoes, as it is 
easily worked, and obtained without much 
trouble, and of all dimensions. It is not very 
durable.— Edye^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

KAT’HURIA, Hind. Makers of catechu 
from the wood of Acacia catechu. 

KATHYA, Hind. A kind of wheat. 

KATHYKHA, see Buceros Tickelli. 

KATI, Hind, ludigofera heterantha. 

KATIA JANA, author of some Sutras, 
who flourished about the time of Asoka. 

KATIAMUDAM CIIETTU, or Dundi- 
gapu chettu, Tel. Jatropha glaudulifera, R, 

KATI A WAR, see Kattewar. 

KATIB, Aeab., Hind., Peks. From 
Arabic Kut’b, he did write, a copyist or 
book-copier, a scribe. In all southern Asia 
this profession is followed, and written books 
are preferred to those that are printed. They 
write by the juz or portion, and are paid at 
the rate of Rs. 5 to 15 per juz. 

KATIE KALE, Singh. A tree of the 
eastern province of Ceylon, a cubic loot 
weighs 42 lbs,, and it is said to last 25 to 50 
years. It is used for common house-buildiug 
and in the construction of the ships called 
vettra dhouies-— Mendis. 

KATIKEYA, son of Siva, his other names 
ai-e Cumara, Cumara swami, Sknnda, and 
Subrahmanya. .Bee Kartakeya, 

KATI KILANGU, Tam. Aponogetou 
monastachyon. 

KATILA, Hind. Sterculia urens, Roxb. 
Katila ka gond, Hind- Gum of Sterculia 
uretis. See Katiiti, 

KATITiLI KAI, Tam, ? Capparis horrida. 

KAT-ILLUPA, Tam., Bassia longifolia,A. 
KATIMUR BIJl MINIAK, Malay. Cu 
* cumber seed oil. 
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KATINA, clotli used in Ceylon for making 
a budd’hist priest’s robe, Hoxdtfs EutUm 
Monachum. ^. 

KATINGE RUMI, Arab. ? Pistacia 
biuthus. , C 

KATIOR-POT—? Hodgsonia heterocliteL 

KATI0W,an oil Is expressed from the seed 
of this Borneo tree which is much valued for 
cooking, but is yet unknown to Europe! The 
tree is not found in Sarawak. The seeds are 
oblong, pointed, and of a shining rich brpwu 
colour ; the oil which they produce, on com¬ 
pression, is of a yellow colour, with a perfume 
precisely resembling that of almond oil; and, 
as it is very cheap and abundant in the places 
where it grows, it would perhaps be service¬ 
able to soap-makers and perfumers. It is a 
very lino oil for lamps, burning with a bright 
and deal’ flame, at the same time emitting an 
agreeable odour ; it is produced chiefly on 
the Sadong Lingah, and Kallekka rivers, and 
exported to Sarawak and other places under 
the name of Miniak Katiow,- 7 -jLow’x iS’ara- 
wakyjj, 47. 

KATIRA, Pa\j. Salix babylonica, Linn, 

KATIRA, Hind. A kimi of wheat. 

KATIRA, Hind. Gum of seveml plants, 
viz., of Coohlospermum gossypium ; Erio- 
deudrou aufractuosum and Sterculia urens. It 
is often substituted for tragacanth. The gum 
of Coohlospermum gossypium is semi-trans¬ 
parent, white, in stiiated pieces, very much 
twisted and contorted and is known as false 
tragacanth. It is much used as a demulcent 
in Upper India .—Birdw ; FowelVs Harkd* 
booky Vol. i, p. 397. 

KATlSH, Panj. Cornus macrophylla, 
Wal 

KATIA WAR, Saurashtra or Soreth, the 
good land, is the peninsula of Guzerat, which 
is almost cut off from the main-land by'the 
two Ruun. It is about 150 miles long and 
the same in breadth, aud contains an ai’ea 
of 22,000 square miles. Its mountain fea¬ 
tures are the Burda Hills which end in the 
south in the Alich range and the Oshum. 
The lofty and holy mount of Girnar over¬ 
looks the ancient lortvess of Junagarh ^old 
fort) aud a tract in the south, called the Geer, 
stretching 50 miles east and west and 30 
miles north aud south, consists of^ridges aud 
hills covered With dense forest trees and 
jungles aud full of almost inaccessible fast¬ 
nesses which for ages have given shelter to 
roblaji-s, outlaws ai^ the aghori, a sect of wild 
fanatics reputed to be canibals. The name ia 
also written Kat’hiwar or Kuttyawar it may 
be arranged into five n<H*thera dtsti'lcts, 
viz. Jhalawai*, Machu-Kmita, Hallar, 

I da and Okhamundil ; and five anthem, 

I viz., Soreth, Babriawar, tTnd Sarwaya, G^o- 
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h^war» and Katiiawar proper. It abounds 
in jungle fastnesses, its population is habitu¬ 
ally armed to the teeth and largely intermix¬ 
ed with mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, 
Sind and Beluchistan. The climate is equable 
and temperate, and the coast is balmy with 
the soft breath of ocean breezes blowing fresh 
from the south pole. During the seventh 
century, in a. d. 770, Wallebhipur, the pre¬ 
pent Walleh, which had the most brilliant 
court in India, fell before an irruption from 
the north, supposed by Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone to be Persians under Nosliirwan the 
great, by Colonel Tod to be Scythians, and 
by another authority to be Indo-Bactrians, 
and the inhabitants fled and founded new 
cities in Malwah. The old temple of Soma- 
nath is in the city of Deo^Pattan. In 1808, 
Colonel Alexander Walker, then Resident 
at the Gaikwar’s court, was able to arrange 
for payment to the Gaikwar, from the liajput 
chiefs, of a certain fixed sum as suzerainty. 
When the Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, 
the British succeeded that power in the chief 
control of Guzerat. The gross revenues are 
estimated at a million sterling ; out of that, 
£100,U00 is paid as annual tribute in the pro¬ 
portion of frds to the British government and 
Jrd to the Gaikwar. The population is 1^ 
millions. The tributaries are called talukdars, 
of whom there are 224, each of whom pos¬ 
sesses exclusive jurisdiction in his own dis¬ 
trict, and only the Grassia and Mul Grassia 
are allowed to litigate with their ruling chiefs. 
These are sprung either from cadets of the 
ruling tribe or from proprietors of lands which 
they have originally seized, and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Kajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. The 
principal talukdars are their Highness the 
nawab of Junagurli, —the jam of iNavanaggar, 
and therawal of Bhownaggar : also the rana 
of Porebandar, the raj of Drangdra and the 
thakur of Murvi. Juuagarh, the most im¬ 
portant, is held by a descendant of Slier Khan 
*Babi, a soldier of fortune who seized it in the 
general anarchy which preceded the sub¬ 
version of the Mogul. The term Bah’rwat- 
tiah (bab’r, out aud wat a road) is applied to 
Kattyawar Rajpoots, who on some dispute 
with their landlord, quit their villages, which 
thus lie waste, and occupy the neighbouriug 
fj^tnesses from whence tliey make inroads 
until hunted down, or a compromise or settle¬ 
ment occur. In the Jhalawar district, proper^- 
ty stolen, or the thief must be produced, and 
«the Paggi who trace the Pag or foot-prints, 
are ^ere the most famous. See Kattywar. 

KATJ.^G'EJO, Malay. Green peas. 
KATJf&G TANAH, Malay. Ground 
nut, white variety. 


KATPN-IKSHI KtTA 

KATJANG KADELEH, Jav. Used 
as a vegetable. . . 

KAT^JHEERiVKUM, TAMt. Vernonia 

anthelmintica. 

KAT-JUTI, Tam. Ati'opa acuminata, 
Royle, 

KAT-KADOOGHOO, Tam. Polanisia 
icosandra. 

KATKALIGA, or Katkalija, also Eatka^ 
ranga, Katkarauj, Katkaraujwa, Hind. Gui- 
landina bonduc, Linn,y W. Csesalpinia 

bonducella, Fleming* Bonduc nut. 

KAT-KARKA, Mallal. Auisochilus 
carnosum, Wail, 

KAT-KATULLA, Hind, of Hazara, &c., 
the tornentum of the leaf of Ouoseris, &c. 

KAT-KIRBA, Can. Hysena. 

KAT-KODUKU, Maleal. Gynandropt 
sis pentaphylla, DC, 

KAT-KRANAR, Hind. Brassica, sp, 

KAT-KUDDAGHU, Maleal Polanisia 
icosaudra, W, A. 

KATLE CHETTU, or Katie gaddi ? Tel. 
Andropogon acicularis, Retz, ; R, i, 262. 
Cbrysopogon acic., Rost. ? Spear grass or 
Chor kauta, Hind. 

KATLE TIGE, or Dusari tige. Coccu- 
lus villosus, DC, 

KAT MAAM MARAM, Tam. Spondias 
mangifera, Fers.^ Roxb* 

KATMAL, Hind. Ruta augustifoliai 

KATMANDU. This town, the capital of 
Nepal, is situated at the junction of the 
Bhagmutty and Bishmutty, and contains a 
population of 50,000 inhabitants, A tradition 
is current in Nepal that the valley of Kat¬ 
mandu was at some former period a lake, and 
it is difficult to say in which character it 
would have appeared the most beautiful. 
The valley of Nepal is almost unrivalled in 
its fertility, supporting-in comfort and plenty 
a population of 400,000 inhabitants, being 
300 persons to the square mile. Throughout, 
its whole length and breadth not a stone is to 
be found : it is well-watered ; its temperatura 
is delightful, the thermometer in the hottest 
inontli seldom reaches 75% in the coldest 
never falls below 30®.— Oliphant's Journey^ 
pp. 85 — 87 . 

KAT MAVU, Tam. Spondias mangifera, 
Pers, 

KAT MIELLA MARAM, Tam. Vitex 
altissima, Limi, 

KATOEN, Dut. Cotton, Calico. 

KATOLAMU, Sansc. Mucuiia, sp. 

KATOLI FISH, Anglo-Tam. See Air- 
bladder. 

KATONDA, Hind. Viburnum cotinifo- 
lium. 

I KATON-INSHI KUA, Maleal. GuYCit 
I ma zedoaria, iSuJt A 
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KAWA TBEPAU. 


iATSrKA. 


KATON-KADALI, Malbal. Oabeckia 
aspenii pt^perly Katou-kadali. 

KATON-KONNA, Malbal, Inga bige- 
mina, Willd, 

KATON PAIRA, Maleal. Phaseolus 
rostratus, tVall. 

KATOOBI, Sansc, Solanum pubescens. 

KATOO KAROGANI, Tel. ? Helieborus 
niger. 

KATORA or Puteli, is the baggage boat 
of the Ganges. It is about thirty-five tons 
bui'then, though occasionally of double this 
size, is fiat-bottomed, clinker-built aud un¬ 
wieldy. They are used principally for car¬ 
riage of cotton and up-country produce, but 
families in. middling circumstances occasion¬ 
ally hire them. They were formerly used as 
transports for soldiers. 

KATORI, Hind. Cissampelos pareira. 

KATOU INDEL, Maleal. Phoenix syl- 
vestris. 

KATOU TSJACA, Maleal. Nauclea 
purpurea. 

KATOU KADALI, Maleal. Osbcckia 
aspera. 

KATOU TSJEROE, Maleal. Holigarna 
longifolia. 

KATOU EARUA, Maleal. Cinnamo- 
mum iners. 

KATOU-MAIL-ELON, Maleal. Vitex 
altissima. 

KATOU GONNA, Maleal. Inga bige- 
mina. 

KATOU-INSCHIKUA, Maleal. Zingi¬ 
ber zerumbet. 


KATSJAN, also E[artichey*puj Tam. Glo- 
riosa superba, Linn, 

K ATS JANG MENIAK, Malay. Ground 
nut oil, 

KATSJIL KALANGU or Katsjoula-ka- 
langu, Maleal. Dioscorea alata. 

KATS-JULUNI, Maleal. Kaempfera 
galanga, Linn., also Ksempfera rotunda. 

KAT-JUTI, Tam. Atropa mandragora, 
Linn. 

KATSU, Hind. Indigofera heterantha. 

KaTTADIA, the devil-priest of Ceylon. 
There is a class of demi-godH,who are supposed 
to inhabit the waters, and dwell on the sides of 
mount Meru, and who are distinguished not 
only for gentleness and benevolence, but even 
by a veneration for Buddha, who, in one of 
his earlier transmigrations, was himself born 
under the form of a Yakshyo. 1 he malignant 
spirits of Ceylon are Yakka, who are the au¬ 
thors of indefinite evil, aud the Singhalese have 
a demon or Sanne for each form of disease, 
who is supposed to be its direct agent aiid 
inflicter, and who is accordingly invoked for 
its removal ; and others, who delight in the 
miseries of mankind, are to be propitiated 
before the arrival of any event over which 
their pernicious influence might otherwise 
prevail. Hence, on every domestic occur¬ 
rence, as well us in every domestic calaftiity, 
the services of the Kattadia or devil-priest 
are to bo sought, and their ceremonies per¬ 
formed, generally with observances so bar- 
barous as to be the most revolting evidence 
still extant of the uncivilized habits of the 


KATOU - MALNAREGAM, Maleal. 

Atalautia monophylla. 

KAT-PUVARASU MARAM, Tam. 
Pinna decepiens. 

KATRA, Hind., a market-place ; that of 
Muttra is towards ilio soutli-we.st of the town. 
It is an oblong enclosure, about eight hundred 
feet in length by upwards of six hundred and 
fifty feet in breadth,— Trans, of Hind., Vol, 
li, p, 33. 

KATRAIN, HrND. Berchemia, sp, 

KATRAN, Hind. Cymbopogoii iwaran- 
cusa. 

KATRAN, Hind. Colophony resin. 

KATRI, in the Hyderabad Dekkaii, a 
weaver tribe. 

KAT SHIM, Beno. Canavalia virosa, 
W. ^ A, 

KATSIKA, Burm. A red wood, abundant 
in the forests of British Burmah, north of 
Rangoon, used for boats, said to last from 
to 6 years. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
Dr, Brandis' Cal, Cat. Ex, of 1862. 


Singhalese. Especially in cases of sickness 
and danger, the assistance of tho devil-dancer 
is implicitly relied on : an altar, decorated 
with garlands, is erected within sight of the 
patient, and on this an animal, frequently a 
cock, is to be sacrificed for his recovery. 
Another kind of demon-worship in Ceylon is 
a debased form of hindooism, where the , 
priest or kapua is the performer.— Termant^s 
Christianity in Ceylon, p. 232. 

KATTA GUNGEE, a river of Comillah. ’ 

KATTAL, Tam. Bed. 

KAT^TALB, Tam. Thq Tamil name for 
various species of Aloe and Agave, as? Agave 
vivipara, Agave americana. Aloe peffoliata, 
Lmn, Aloe indica, Royle. See^Karhalay. 

KATTAM, Hind. Eriodendron anfrac- 
tuosum, DC, 

KATTA. MELLALU, Maleal, Yim 
arborea, Roxb. 

KATTA MITHA, Hind. Rumesr vesi- 
curius. 

KATTANARA, Maleal. The ^yriant' 
priest in Malabar. 

KATTA TERPALI, UkLmu Cimvtca 
roxbui’ghii, 
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KATTHL 


. KATTtJ ATTI. 


KATTAY MARAY, Tam. Catamaran. 

KATTE TIGE, Tel. Cocculus viliosus, 

KATTE, Kahn., Tam. Hence anicut, a 
dam, Wils, 

' KATTE PAPARA, Cucumis, sp. 

KATTEE, see Kathi, Kattywar. 

KATTERA, Guz., Hind. Gum traga- 
cauth. See Katira. 

KATTERI, a ionnble demoness, feared 
and worshipped. 

KATT’HA, Hind. Acacia catechu. 

KATT’HI, or Katti, of Kattyawar proper, 
immigrated into their present site in the 
eighth century from the banks of the Indus, 

. and are supposed to be of Scythian origin. 
Their religion is hindooisra, mixed with a 
sun-worship. While the Rajpoots have a 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal divisions. They are ifinately turbulent, 
and of all the tribes have ever given great 
trouble. The Kotnani, are a branch of the 
Katti tribe of Saprashtra, whose pallia, or 
funeral monumental pillars, are seen in 
groups at every town and village. The 
Katti were one of the early German tribes. 
The Katti, claim descent from the Balia. 
This tribe or race has given its name to the 
province of Katti war ; according to another 
tradition,they came originally from the 
(lamuna, and did not reach their present site 
till the fourteenth century. They are divided 
into three principal families, named Wala or 
Wara, Khachnr and Khuman, of each of which 
there are other sub-divisions. They are a 
tall, robust race, sometimes having light hair 
and blue eyes, and until of late years, were 
distinguished for their turbulence and fierce¬ 
ness, and aversion to the pursuits of a peace¬ 
able life; latterly’they have subsided into more 
orderly habits and follow agriculture. All 
the genealogists of Rajasthan and Saurashtra, 
concur in assigning this people a place amongst 
the thirty-six royal races of India. It is one 
of the most important tribes of the western 
•peninsula, and which has effected the change 
of the name from Saurashtra to Katti war. 
Of all its inhabitants, the Katti retains most 
originality : his religion, his manners, and his 
looks, are all decidedly Scythic. He occupied, 
in the time of Alexander, that nook of the 
Punjab, near the confluent five streams. It was 
against these, Alexander marched in person, 
when he nearly lost his life, and where he 
left such a signal memorial of hja vengeance. 
The Katti can be ti*ao6d from these scenes to 
his present haunts. In the earlier portion of 
the annals of Jessulmer; mention is made of 


of the Indus, hbout the eighth oeiftttry. 
In the twelfth century, the Katti were 
conspicuous in the wars with Prithivi riya, 
there being several leaders of the tribe attaoh>» 
ed to his army, as well as,to that of his rivals 
the monarch of Kanouj. Though, on this 
occasion, they acted in some degree of subser-^ 
vience to the monarch of Auhulwara, it woilW 
seem that this was more voluntary than forefid# 
The Katti, up to the middle of the 
century, continued to adore the sun, sboi*n* 
ed the peaceful arts, and was much less con¬ 
tented with the tranquil subsistence of in¬ 
dustry than the precarious earnings of his 
former.predatory pursuits, when the Katti was 
never happy but on horseback, collecting his 
black mail, lance in hand, from friend and foe. 
Captain Maemurdo says the Katti differs 
in some respects from tho Rajpoot. He is 
more cruel in his disposition, but far exceeds 
him in the virtue of bravery ; and a character 
possessed of more energy than a Katti does 
not exist. His size is considerably larger 
than common, often exceeding six feet. He 
is sometimes seen with light hair and blue- 
coloured eyes. His frpme is athletic and bony, 
and particularly well-adapted to his mode of 
life. His countenance is expressive, but of 
the worst kind, being harsh, and often desti¬ 
tute of a single mild feature. Katti, are 
herdsmen in the districts of l^ii^.ur, Puchur 
and Parkur.-—Totfs Bafasthah^ol 
59, 111; fVilson^s Glossary'. See Kat’hi, 
Rajpoots. # 

KATTI, Tkl. a knife. 

KATTI-KATTI, Malay. Csesalpinia bou- 
ducella, Fleming. 

KATTI MAJSTDU, Tel. Euphorbia cat- 
tiraandu, W. Ellioty W. Ic. 1993. The 
word means “ knife medicine,” because its 
gum is used by the country-people to fix their 
knives, &o. in the wooden handles. 

KATTINA, a river of Oudh. 

^ T-K A ST U RI,M ALKAL. Abelmoschus 
moschatus, Mcench. ? W. ^ A., W. Ic. 

^ KATTOO-BODDE, also Kattoo Heriteya, 
Singh. Cullenia excelsa, W. & Ic> 
KATTOO-KEENA-GASS, Singh. Xan- 
thoxylon rhetsa, Roxb. 

KATTRA-VANGHA, or Kattra-bangha, 
Sans, Aristolochia bracteata. 

KATTRI-KAI, Tam. Brinjal. 

KATTU, properly Katu, Tam. A wilder¬ 
ness, a wild. 

KATTU AMANAKU, Tam,, Jatropha 
curcas. 

KATTU ARALI, Tam. Cerbera odallam 
Gasrtn. 


theli-, confiiicts with the Katti; and their own KATTU ARASAN, Tam, Pious religioB^ 
tradj^Kons fix their Bettlwoeiit in the Peninsula KATTU ATTI, Tam. Banhinia tomen^ 
fVom &e. south-eastern part of the vtilley tosa. 
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KATtriKUBimDO. 


KATIIVAWAB. 


jCATTU AVANAKU ? Malkai,. Jatro- 
earcmsy Linn, 

KATTU ELIMICHA MARAM, Tam. 
Atalautia monophyllA. Litnonia alata. 

KATTU ILLUPEI, Tam. Bassia lati- 
folia. Basm longifolia. See Elupu-pu. 

KATTU IMBAL, SiNQH. Borabax mala- 
barieurn, DC., W. ^ A, 

KATTU JADIKAI, Tam. Pyrrhosia 
HorsQeldii, Blume, 

KATTU JERAM, Maleal. Jnsminum 
hirsatum, Linn, 

KATTU JEEU, Maleal. Holigarna 
longifolia^ Moxh, 

KATTU-TOLAM, Tam. Kaempferia ga- 
langa, Linn, 

KATTU KALANGU, Maleal. Argy- 
reia malabarica, also Dioscorea aculeata. 

KATTU KARNE, Tam. Diacontiom 
polyphyHum, Linn, 

KATTU-KATSJIL, Maleal. Dioscorea 
bulbifera, Linn, 

KATTU KARUNDU, Tam. Trichelia 
spinosa. 

KATTU KASTURI, Maleal. Abelmos- 
chus moschatus. 

KATTU KATALA, Maleal, Osbeckia 
aepera, Blume, 

KATTU-KENDE, Hind. ? In Ajmeer, a 
hard, fine, rather close-grained, heavy wood. 
— Med, Top,, p, 142. 

KATTU-KOLINGI ? Tam. Tephrosia 
purpurea, Pers, 

KATTU MALLIKA VER, Tam. Root 
of species of jasTninuin. 

KATTU MANGA MARAM, Tam. Buch¬ 
anan ia latifolia. 

KATTU MAVU, Tam. Spondias mangi- 
fera, Pers. 

KATTU-MIELLA, Tam. Vitex altisainia. 

KATTU MULINGE KIRE, Tam. Son- 
chus oleraceus. 

KATTU MORUNGAT VER, Tam. He- 
djsarum sennoides. 

KATTUN, Dan., Ger. Calico. Gossypium 
iodicum, Lam, Cotton. 

KATTUN, a mighty demon, feared and 
worahipped. 

KATTU SIRAGAM, Maleal., Tam. 
Vernonia anthelmintica, Fleabane. 

KATU-ALU, Maleal. Ficus citrifolia, 
Lam, 

KATU AlNDAR, Singh. Acacia leuco- 
phlosa, Willd, 

KATU-BODDE, Singh. Gullenea excelsa, 

KATU-KATA-KALA, Singh. Briedelia 
montana. 

KATU KCETA KGELA, Singh. Brie- 
dolia'askiooa# WUide, 

KSurKURUNDO, Singh. Phoboros 
gttrtaerU Ifttc. 


KATUL EITTU, Singh, Caryota hotrida, 
Gardn^ 

KATU MELLALLU, Malnal. Vitex 
Rissima, 

KATU MELLAU MARA, Maleal. 
Vitex altissima, L, 

KATU-PAMBURU, Singh Pyrularia 
wallichiana. A, DC. 

KATU PUVABASA MARAM, Tam. 
Rhus deci plena. 

KATUR KONNA. Inga bigeroina, 
WUlde., W. S* A. 

KATU^VAGAI, Tam. Albizzia lebbek, 
Benth, 

KAT YELLOO MITCHA MARAM, 
Tam, Lirnonia alata. Atalantia^monophylla. 

KATTYAW'AR, the ancient Saurashtra or 
Sorelh, the good land, is the peninsula of Gu- 
zenit, which is almost cut off from the main¬ 
land by the two Runns. The Kattywar penin¬ 
sula lies between 20® 42', 23® 10', L. N., and 
L. 69® o', 72® 14' E., area, 19,850 square miles. 
Kattywar peninsula is generally undulating, 
with low ridges of hills, running in in*egular 
directions. The land in the middlemost part is 
the highest, and here all the rivers take their 
rise, disemboguing themselves respectively 
into the Ruun, the gulf of Cutch, and the gulf 
of Cambay. The Gir, as a succession of ridges 
and hills, of some 1,000 feet of elevation dimin¬ 
ishing towards the north, Girnar, is a granitic 
peak, 3,500 feet. Palithana mountain is 1,500 
feet. A group nearPoorbnnder, 2,000 feet. A 
low ridge running from Choteyla to Gir, 400 
feet. The centre of the peninsula is the highest, 
and here all the rivers take their rise. Caverns, 
deep ravines, and other fastnesses, are very 
numerous in the Gir. The base of Girnar 
mountain is clothed with jungle,diversified with 
black rocks, which appear through vegetation. 
After this, the mount rises, an immense bare 
and isolated granite rock, the face being quite 
black, with white streaks ; and the north and 
south sides nearly perpendicular scarps. The 
peninsula is about 150miles long,and same 

in breadth. Its mountain features aretheBurda* 
Hills which end in the south in the Alich 
range, and the Oshum. The lofty and holy 
mount of Girnar overlooks the ancient fortress 
of Junagarh (old fort) and a tract in the south, 
called the Geer, stretching 50 miles east and 
west, and 30 miles north and south, consists 
of ridges and hills covered with dense forest 
tiees and jungles, and full of almost inacces* 
sable fastnesses which for ages have given 
shelter to robbers, outlaws and the aghori^ 
a sect of wild fanatics reputed to be danlbals. 
Katlyawar may bearrmigedintefil^e Hortbera 
districts, viz., Jhalawar^ ^^al* 

lar3ei^ead OkhauuhdB^ lukd ffv:e soi^^h^rn, 
viz., Soreth, Babriawa^ TThd Sarwiqrib Go*- 
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KATTYAWAR. 


KATTYAWAK, 


lielwaV) and Kattyawnr proper. It abounds 
in jungle fastnesses, its population is habitu¬ 
ally armed to the teeth and largely intermix¬ 
ed with mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, 
Sind and Beluchistan. The climate is equa¬ 
ble and temperate and the coast is balmy with 
the wet breath of ocean breezes blowing fresh 
from the south pole. Kattyuwar has an 
interesting history. Dining the seventh 
century, in A. d. 770, Wallebhipur, the pre¬ 
sent Walleh, which had the most brilliant 
court in India, fell before an irruption from 
the north, supposed by Momitstuart Elphin- 
stone to be Persians under Noshirwan the 
great ; by Colonel Tod to be Scythians, and 
by another authority to be Indo-Hactrians, 
and the inhabitants fled and founded new cities 
in Malwah. The old temple of Somnath is 
in the city of Deo-Pattan. Another con¬ 
queror, Mahmud, left Ghazni, on his expedi¬ 
tion against it, in September a. d- 1024 ; 
his numerous army was accompanied by 
crowds of volunteers, the flower of the south 
of Turkestan. Ajrnir and Anhilwara fell 
before him. Advancing against Somnath, 
for two days, his most devoted followers were 
beaten headlong back by the valour of the 
Rajpoots, fighting for hoartli and altar. On 
the third day, Mahmud led a furious charge 
in-person, five thousand hindoos lay dead and 
the day was won. When he entered the 
shrine of Som Iswara, he beheld a superb 
edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof supported 
by pillars curiously carved and set with pre¬ 
cious stones. In the adytum, to w'hich no 
external light penetrated and which was 
illuminated only hy a lamp suspended from 
the centre by a golden chain, appeared the 
symbol of Som-Iswara, a stone cylinder which 
rose nine feet in height above the floor of the 
temple and penetrated six feet below it. Two 
fragments of this object of idolatrous worship 
were, at the king’s order, taken off, that one 
might be thrown at the threshliold of the pub¬ 
lic mosque and the other at the court gate of 
his own palace of Ghazni. Other fragments 
were reserved to grace the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. It is related that, while 
Mahmud was thus employed a crowd of 
brahmans offered an enonnous ransom if 
tfie king would desist from further mutila¬ 
tion :—Mahmud hesitated : but after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, he exclaimed that he wouid 
l)e known by posterity not as the idol-seller 
but as the destroyer. The work of destruc¬ 
tion then continued and was rewarded by the 
discovery in the vaults below the adytum of 
untold treasures. Thus fell Somnath. Its 
gates were taken to the mosque of Ghazni from 
which they were removed when the British 
troops returned from the re-occupation of the 
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country in 1842. On this occasion, the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, issued 
a proclamation to all the princes and chiefs, 
and people of India, whom he addressed 
as “ My brothers and my friends.” His in¬ 
tention was to restore Somnath to them. 
But the gates never reached their destina¬ 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en-route. 
An interesting account of the position and 
history of the temple of Somnauth is given 
in a note to Mnlcob}i!s History of J^ersia^ 
VoL i, ch. ix. The author says ; the temple 
stood in the country of Soreth ; a province 
of the peninsula of Guzerat, which is now 
more generally known under the name of 
Kattyuwar ; and which is celebrated in the 
Puranas for containing five inestimable bless¬ 
ings. First, the river Goomptee ; second, 
beautiful women ; third, good horses ; fourth, 
Somnauth ; and fifth, Dwaikn. Among the 
many places in Soreth that are held sacred 
by the hindoos, Somnath or Somnath Pattan, 
as it is more generally termed, has always been 
one of the most remarkable. It stands one 
or two miles from the sea, at the junction of 
three rivers, the Ilurna, Kupula, and Sersut- 
ty, at a distance of three miles to the east of 
tile port of Belawul. The idol itself “ Som¬ 
nauth, is one of the twelve symbols of Ma- 
hadeo, which are said to have descended from 
heaven to the earth. The holy image was, 
according to raahoraedau authors, destroyed 
by Mahmud, and in late years Ahela Bhaee, 
the widow of a prince of the Mahratta fami¬ 
ly of Holkar, erected a new temple on the 
exact site of that which was demolished. A 
symbol of M;diadeo has been placed in this 
temple, which is deemed peculiarly propiti¬ 
ous to those who desire offspring. Not far 
from this, the hindoo pilgrim is shown a soli¬ 
tary peepul-tree, on the bank of the Sersutty 
river, which he is assured stands on the exact 
spot where Krishna, or the Shreo Krishen 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that 
terminated his incarnation. 

Amongst the tribes of Kattyawar are the 
Miana of Mallia in Mucliakanta on the banks 
of the Muchu river, the real masters of Mal¬ 
lia. They have a thnkur but own allegiance 
only to their own Chawhattia or heads of 
tribes. They are turbulent, take service as 
soldiers in the neighbourhood and in every 
boundary fight, a Miana or two is killed. 

Okhnmandal a sterile jungly tract in the 
extreme west of the peninsula, contains about 
13,000 inhabitants. These are theWagher. 
Their only important places are the holy 
hindoo site of Dwarka on the west coast and 
Beyt a small island a few miles to the north 
with shrines boasting of scarcely inferior 
holiness. Okhamaudel, as also Umreyli in 
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Kattyawai* proper, and Korinar in south 
Kattyawar, are under the direct rule of the 
Gaekwar, and are the Alsatia of Kattyawar. 
Thrice, viz : in 1803, 1858, ^d October 1859, 
they repulsed British troops, and at length in 
1860, were seemingly dispersed or surren¬ 
dered. Ou a former occasion, the rapidity 
and severity of the vengeance, in the escalade 
of the strong-hold of the Wagher pirates of 
Dwarka by the British force under the Hon. 
Colonel Lincoln Stanhope induced Singram 
the-chief of the Badhail of Beyt to sue for 
terms, and he agreed to surrender Beyt, and 
to live at Aramra on a stipend furnished by 
his suzerain, the Gaekwar. These Wagher 
ofiDwarka, who ,with the Badhail of Aramra, 
wer,^ iso long the terror of these seas, are a 
spurious branch of the eTliareja family of 
Bhooj, one of whom, called Abra, with the 
cognomen of Moochwal or the wiskered, from 
a tremendous pair of these adjuncts to the 
face, came from Cutch in the time of Rinna 
Sowah, in whose family ho intermarried, and 
from whom he held in charge the tha’na, or 
garrison of the castle of Goomtee, or Dwarka. 
His son had offspring by a woman of impure 
caste, and they assumed the name of Wug’her, 
,with the distinctive office of Manik, or gem. 
The last four chieftains of this race were 
Mahap-Manik, Sadool Manik, Sameah-Manik, 
and Muloo-Manik, who with all his kin and 
•motley company of Wag’her, Badhail, Arabs, 
&c., after a desperate defence, was slain in 
the storm, or attempted retreat. Tliroughout 
the sea-coast of Saurashtra, at Gogo, and 
Mandavie, are seamen who call themselves 
hihdoos, but who keep entirely distinct from 
all other classes. Some of them claim a 
descent from the mariners of the Arabian 
shores, but still m liiudoos. 

The district of Diu is Portuguese. The 
town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers 
of Guzerat and the Dekhan, but it has conti¬ 
nued in the power of the Portuguese. 

The fortified port of Jafi'erabad or Muzuf- 
ferabad is held by the Siddi of Zanjira. 

The vana of Porebuncler, styled Puncheria, 
represents the Jetwa, one of the four ancient 
races still extant in the peninsula. In the 
days ofjyiahmud, all the west and north of 
Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa Rajputs but 
thoi^rdys of the Jhala and Jhareja have con¬ 
fined them to. their present district, the shaggy 
range of hills called Burda. 

The Jhala, who own the raj of Hulwud 
Draugdra as their chief, are supposed to 
hav^e sprung from an ofishoot of Auhilwarra, 
on the extinction of which dynasties they 
obtaMed^arge territorial aggrandisement. 

The Thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja and was 
the fti*st in Colonel Walker's time to abandon 
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infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 
The Jhareja are a Rajput race in Guzerat, 
and Cutch with a branch in Kattyaw;ar, The 
tribes of Rajputana have a political system 
similar to the feudal practice of Europe. Ou 
the demise of a chief, the members of his 
family would be entitled to a certain appanage 
of his demesnes, and every district so acquired 
would constitute a distinct principality sub¬ 
ject to a similar subdivision at the decease of 
each subsequent holder. Each minor tribu¬ 
tary thus possesses a body of kinsmen who are 
collectively termed the Bhaiad or brother¬ 
hood. The Jharejah of Guzerat, were, till 
lately, addicted to female infanticide. In 
1818, Captain McMurdo estimated the mem¬ 
bers of Jarejahs in Cutch at about 12,000 
persons, of whom only about 30 were women. 
The Jharejah killed their daughters to avoid 
paying for them heavy marriage portions. 
The Jharejah of Cutch are stated by Mrs. 
Elwood to be a branch of the Sindh Summa 
stock, of Arabian extraction, descended from 
a child of a raahomedan zamindar by a 
daughter of a petty chief in Cutch, whose 
descendants settled in Powar and Patcham. 
They marry daughters of the Jhalla, Wage), 
Sodha and Gobi! Rajputs. 

The Kat'hi, of Kattyawar proper, immigrated 
into their present site in the eighth centu\jy 
and are supposed to be of Scythian origin. 
Their religion is hindooism, mixed with a 
sun-worship. While the Rajputs have a 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal division. They are innately turbulelit 
and of all the tribes, have ever given the 
greatest trouble. Several people, or branches 
of the same ? people, are known by this 
name. At present, the peninsula of Guzerat 
is divided into numerous chieftainships, and 
although the Kathi hold but a small portion, 
yet, by some convential process, this Indo- 
Getic tribe has given its name to the entire 
peninsula, and Kattyawar has completely 
superseded Saurashtra. There was, however, 
au intermediate term used to designate it 
(before the irruption of the Kat’hi) a term 
familiar to the author of Almagestum, as well 
as to the hiudoo geographers, and this was 
Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar, whence the 
Larica or Larice of the Greeks. Colonel Tod 
tells us that the Kat'hi, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, are not only fairer than those 
round them but blue eyes are met with 
amongst them, indicative of their northern 
origin. Another writer tells us that the Jun 
and Kathi, are tall, comely and long-haired 
races, who have vast herds of camels and 
black cattle, from which the towns are 
furnished with ghee or clarified butter, and 
the people thi^selves provided with libations 
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of milk. Amongst the various branches of The jam of Navanaggar is the head of the 
this nomadic race, the most celebrated is the Kattyawar branch of the great class of Jhareja 
Koman-kathi. Abulgazi describes a famous Rajputs which surged into the country from 
tribe in Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia, Sind about the middle of the 15th century, 
called Komani, the remains of which were and another stem of which is represented by 
expelled by Chengis Khan : and the royal the Rao of Cutch. 

author adds, (Jrgens was not always the The rawal of Bhownuggur is at the head 
capital : and Abulfeda tells us Cath, also of the Gohil Rajputs, a race driven in from 
spelt Kaht, in 41* 45' N. lat., was formerly Marwar by the Rather in a.i>. 1200. He is 
the metropolis.’* What affinity there was descended from Mokhcraju, a sea-rover, who 
between these, the people of Cat’hay, and in the 14th century occupied Perim island at 
Alexander’s Cat’hi, it were vain to ask : it is the mouth of the gull' of Cambay, and whose 
sufficient for our purpose to trace them from shade is to tlio present day propitiated by 
the Five Rivers, and to observe that the name the passing mariner. The people are deeply 
of their first settlement in Kattyawar, was sngaged in commerce- 

Kat’h-kote, from which, as stated, they were The rana of Porebuiider, styled Puucheria, 
dislodged by the first Jhareja colony from represents the Jetwa, one of the four ancient 
Sind. It is said of them, that they repeat races still extant in the peninsula. In the 
couplets describing their migration from days of Mahmud, all the west and north of 
Mooltan, and temporary settlement in the Kattyawar, belonged to the Jetwa Rajputs, 
tracts called Pawin, north of the Runn, and of but the forays of the Jhala and Jhareja have 
Megum Rao, their leader, conducting the confined them to their present district, the 
first Kat’hi colony across the gulf into Sau- shaggy range of hills called Burda. 
rashtra eight hundred years ago ; and so pre- The Jhala, who own the raj of Hulwud 
dominant was their power that it changed the Drangdra as their chief, are supposed to have 
ancient name of the peninsula to Kat’hi-war. sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwarra, on 
The mahomedans, who had only gained a the extinction of which dynasty they obtain- 
partial authority over the Rajputs of Kattya- ed large territorial aggrandisement, 
war, were succeeded by the Mahrattas in The thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja and was 
1755, who could only collect the revenue by the first in Colonel Walker’s tinie to abandon 
means of troops in Mulkein or circuits. But, infanticide. lie has possessions in Cutch. 
in 180b, Col. Alexander Walker, then Resi- The fortified post of Jafferabad or Muzuf- 
dent at the Gaikwar’s court, was able to ferabad is held by tho descendant of an Afri- 
arrauge for payment to the Gaikwar, from can rover, the Siddi of Janjira. 
the Rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed sum as The term Buh’rwattiah (bah’r, out and 
suzerainty. When the Peshwa was over- watt a road) is applied to Kattyawar Rajpoots 
thrown in 1817, the British succeeded that who, on some dispute with their landlord; 
power in the chief control. The gross reve- quit their villages, which thus lie waste, and 
nues are estimated at a million sterling ; out occupy tho neighbouring fastnesses from 
of that £100,000 is paid as annual tribute in whence they make inroads until hunted 
the proportion of frds to the British Govein- down, or a compromise or settlement occur, 
ment and ^rd to the Gaikwar. The popula- In the Jhalawar district, property stolen 
tion is 1^ millions. The tributaries are called or tho thief must be produced, and the Paggi 
Talukdars of whom there are 224, and each of who trace the Pag or foot-prints are thei e 
whom possesses exclusive jurisdictiou in his the most famous,. 

own district, and only the Grassia and Mul- Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
Grassiaareallowedtolitigato with their ruling but there are no tigers, and Captain Postang 
chiefs. These are sprung either from cadets observes that while Kattyawar abounds with 
of the ruling tribe or from proprietors of the tiger and lion species, Cutch, the ueigii- 
lands which they have originally seized and bouriug province, is fieo from this terrible 
now defend with all the proverbial tenacity infliction. The rao of Cutch^at one period; 
of the Rajput, who freely gives and takes had several dens filled with wild beasts, 
life for acres. The principal Talukdars The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full 
are the nawab of Junagurh,—the jam of of almost inaccessible fastuesses, which for 
Navanaggar, and the rawal of Bhowuag ages have given shelter to outlaws and rob- 
gar ; also the rana of Porebandar, the raj of bers. 

Drangdra and the thakur of Murvi. Juoa- Id a. d. 770, Wallabhipur, tho present 
gurh, the most important, is held by a de- Wulleh, fell before an inroad from the north 
scendant of Sher Khan, Babi, a soldier of of a race whom Mount Stuart Elphiiistone 
fortune who seized it in the general anarchy supposes to have been Persians under Now- 
which preceded the subversion of the Moguls, slierwan the great; but supposed by Colonel 
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Tod to have been Scythian, arnl by another 
authority, to have been Inclo-Bactrian. 

Arainra, iuKattyawar, is held by theBadhail 
race who, along with the Wagher of Dwa- 
rica, were long the terror of the neighbour¬ 
ing seas. It is probably the Aramraw of the 
maps, in long. 69* 15' E., and lat. 22“ 27' N. 
— TotTs Travels, pp, 205,220, 440 1,456-7; 
Postans^ Western India, VoL ii, p. 158; 
CalctiUa Revietv; Townsend's, Outram and 
Havelock, p. 49 ; Malcolm's History of 
Persia, VoL vi, ch, ix ; Mrs. Elwood's Letters, 
VoL i\,p. 113, 

KATLJ, SiNGir, Ilcbradendron garnbo- 
gioides, Graham, 

KATU-ALU, Malkal. Ficus citrifolia, 
Lam. 

KATU-BALA, Malkal. Canna irulica, 
Linn . 

KATUBI, Sans. Solannm [)iibescen8. 

KATUCA, Sans. Pandaiins odoratissi- 
mus. 

KATU-IRIKI, SiNGir. Astcracautlin lou- 
gifolia, Hees. 

KATU-JERIJ, Holigarna longifolia, Roxh. 

KATU KARIJA, Malkal. Cinnamon. 

KATUKA, Tkl. Sulphniet of antimony. 

KATU KAROGANI, Tkl. ? ilelleborus 
niger. 

KATU-KATSJIL, M aleal. Dioscorea 
biilbifera, Limi. 

KATU KATU, Hind. Fagopyruin escu- 
lentum. 

KATU-KAPEL or Cadeimco, Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

KATU KALANGU, Malkal. Dioscorea 
Rculeata, Linn. 

KATU KITTUL, Sing. Caryota horrida, 
Gardn. 

KATU KOLEE, Tam. Gallus souneratii, 
Temm. 

KATA-KURKA, Anisochilos carnosiim. 

KATUMBAR, Malay, Coriander. 

KATU MELLALLU, Malkal. Vitex 
altissima, Roxb. 

KATU-MUREN-KALANGU, Dioscorea 

pentaphylla. 

KATU MURUNGA VAYR, Tam. He¬ 
dy sarum sennoides. 

KATU NIRURI, Maleal. Phyllanthus 
multiflorus, Willd. - 

KATU-PITS-JIGAM MULL A, Maleal. 

Bootof Jasminum angustifoliuni, Vahl, ; Willd. 

KATUPPATTAN, a low tribe of Nair. 

KATUROHINA, also Katuroun, Sans. 
Helleborus niger. 

KATU TANDALT: KATTE, Maleal. 
Crotalaria, species. 

KATU-TSJIREGAM-MULLA, Jasmi¬ 
num hirsutiim. 

KATU-UREN, Sida cordifolia. 
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KATtJVAGE, T4M. Acacia speciosa, 
Willd., W. Sf A. 

KATYAYANA, an author who completed 
and corrected Panini’s grammar, he lived 
about 300 to 400 years B. c.— Muller. 

KAUBAR, see Coir. 

KAUCH also Kauch-gurgur, Bbng. Coix 
lacrirna. 

KAUCH-KULA, Beng- Musa paradi- 
siaca. 

KAUCHRA, Beng. Hydrolea zeylanica. 

KAUDESEQUE CHECKE, a drug. 

KA-UGAN ? A tree of Akyub, which 
grows to a great length, and is plentiful in the 
Rainree and Sandoway districts. The wood 
is used for planking.— Cal, ('at. Ex. 1862. 

KANGU PRIYANGU, Sans. Millet. 

KAUL DODA or Kanwal doda, Hind., 
the nut or fruit of Nelumbium speciosum : 
the lotus fruit. 

KAULFUSSlA AMELLOIDKS, a small 
annual plant with bright blue flowers, the 
florets of which curl back after they have 
been expanded a short time, it requires a 
light soil and the seed may be sown at the 
end of tlic rains.— liiddell. 

KAUL I, see Gipsies, Zingarri. 

KAULL, Hind. Populus nigra. 
KAUMARI, see Sacti. 

KAUNA, Tam. A Ceylon tree, wldcli 
grows to about fourtc n inches ii\ diameter, 
aud six to ten feet in height. Its wood is 
strong and durable, used for boat crooks, 
knoes, &c., and the tree produces a fruit which 
is similar to the cocoanut, aud is used by the 
poorer natives as food.— Edye, Ceylon. 
KAUNCHKURI, Duk. Cowhage. 
KAUNDUM, Tam. Loadstone. 
KAUNGMHOO, Dipterocarpus, sp. 
KAUNI, Hind. Peniiisetnm italicuni. 
KAUNTUM, Sans. Loadstone. 

KAUU, next to (he Jushpur Oraon, the 
Kaurare the ugliest race Colonel Dalton had 
seen, being dark, coarSo-featured, with wide 
mouths and thick lips. They are a very induf- 
trious, thriving people, about Korea and 
Udipur, in the extreme west of the Choia Nag¬ 
pur agency, of Nagpur proper. They speak 
Hindi. They are considerably advanced in 
civilization, but are very black, with broad 
noses and thick lips. They eat fowls and do 
not reverence brahmins, but worship Siva. 
They bury their dead. They claim to be 
descendants of the Kuru who fought the 
Pandu.— Campbell, pp. 22, 40 ; Col. Dalton. 

KAUR, Hind. Capparis spinosa, or 
European caper; also Linum mgyniim, Roylea 
elegans,Cham 2 erops ritchiana ami Picrorrhiza 
kurrooa. 

KAURA, Hind. Bitter, pungent, strong, 
as tobacco. 
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KAURA, Hiitd. Acer cultiatum, also Bharata. From Bharata descended succes- 
Panderia pilosa. sively Flastiu, Kuru and Santanu. Santanu 

KAURAVA, sons of king Dhvitarashtva, married Satyavati, already the' mother of 
by Gaudhari; the Kaurava and Pandava, there- Vyasa, but their children died without off- 
fore, were cousins german. The Bharata spring, and Satyavati then asked her soil 
dynasty of India known as the Bharatidsc Vyasa to marry her widowed daughters-in- 
was finally overwhelmed by the Paiikala. law, by one of them he had Dhritarttshtm, 
Tlieir last ruler was Samvurma who was born blind,and by another, Pandu, born a leper 
driven by the Paukala westward. Under or an albino. Dhritarashtra married Gaudhari, 
this name, Bunsen supposes two historical and amongst their many children was Duryod- 
jiccounts. The first Bharata, a supposed son hana also called Suyodhana and Duhsasaua, 
of Bhumanya, he thinks is the name of the these were the Kaurava. Pandu married two 
primitive race, who settled in Central Plindoo- wives, viz., Pritha, sister of Vasudeva and 
Stan, the Madhyadesa or Aryavarta. The aunt of Krishna and Madri. By Pritha, he 
Bharata kingdom seems to have been estab- had three sons, Yudhishthira, Bhima and 
lished between b. c. 2600 and 2200. The Arjuna, by the latter twins, Vakula and Saha- 

country was overwhelmed by the Pankala, deva and these were the Pandava, Both the 

and it was followed by an interregnum Kaurava and the Pandava were related to 

B. c, 589. Wheeler says that Bliai'uta, son Krishna, but the Pandava more nearly so, 

of Dushyanta was of the Aryan racte, and owing to their mother Pritha being aunt of 
established the Bharata kingdom in Hindoo- Krishna. Vyasa, the compiler of the Maha- 
stan, amidst a preceding people. Some bharata, is the reputed grandfather of both the 
authors of Europe have lately endeavoured Kaurava and the Pandava. It is the series of 
to apply the term Bharata, to the entire of events, which happened in the lives of the 
India, but the extent of the kingdom formed Kaurava and Pandava, that foi ms tlie ground- 
by the Bharata is extremely uncertain. It work of the great epos of the Mahabliarata, 
seems however to have had tributary kings or and they may thus be briefly related, 
kingdoms in alliance, and it probably varied Santanu had resided iu Hastinapur, the 
in extent with the usual fortunes of nations, ancient Delhi,and after his demise,Dhritarash- 
A slokam ill the Sanskrit work, the Amara- tra was by seniority entitled to succeed. But 
koslia, as he was blind, he resigned the throne iu 

Aria vartaha puiiia bhnmi’lii, favour of his brother Pandu. The latter 

Mad’Iiiara Vindhya Hirnava Yoho, became a powerful monarch, but,after a while, 

i. e., “ Tlie Ariaii country, the sacred laud, having become tired of his regal duties, he 
between the Vindhya and the Himalaya,” abdicated and retired to the forests of the 
indicates the ruling race and the boundaries Himalaya, to indulge in Jiis favourite sport, 
of the kingdom held by them at tlie period the chase. His brother Dhritarashtra, then 
that Amara Sinha wioto the Amara-koshn. resumed tlio reins of government, but being 
Dnryodhaua, sou of rajah Draupada of Pan- blind, his uncle Bhishma governed for him and 
chala aided the Kaurava iu the battle at conducted the education of his sons. After a 
Kurukshetra, as also did the king of Maga- while Pandu died and his widow Pritha and 
dha. The poem of the Mahabharaia con- her five sons returned to Dhritarashtra’s court 
tains 100,000 verses, each verse containing 32 to be educated along with his own children, 
syllables. The groundwork of the poem, the their cousins. But the Pandava brothers 
Kaurava and Pandava war, contains 24,000 were superioi* lads, and their cousin Duryod- 
verses. This leading story commences with hana out of jealousy tried to destroy them, 
Atri, a flash of light from whose eye produced first by poison, then at trials of arms : subse- 
the moon (which in Sanskrit is male), and quontly, Drona, a brahman, who had taught 
that being was the ancestor of the lunar the Kaurava, brought about a reconciliation, 
dynasty of kings. One of these kings was and the relatives unitedly attacked Drupada, 
Paruravas, whose love for the heavenly king of Panohala, who, principally by the Pan¬ 
nymph Urvasi, is detailed in Kalidasa’s drama dava’s aid, was defeated. On this, the blind 
Vikramoi'vasi ;—his descendants in a diioct king Dhritarashtra resolved to pass over his 
line where Ayas, Kabusha and Yagati, the son Duryodiiaua ami named his nephew 
last becoming the father of Puru and Yadu. Yudhisthera, the eldest of the Pandava, to the 
The line of Yadu acquired celebrity through throne, and their cousin Duryodhana made 
Vasudeva and his sister Kunti or Pritha, and another effort to destroy them, by burning 
also through his sons Krishna and Balarama, them alive. This, also, they escaped, but 
who have become reputed as incarnations of they considered it advisable to conceal tfaem- 
the god Vishnu. Puru’s son was Dushyanta, selves, which they did by assuming the chai^ae- 
who married Sakuntala, and their son was ter of mendicant brahmans and retired to the 
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fbrests. After some time they were infoi-med 
by Vyasa that Drupada, king of the Panchala 
\vrould make his daughter Draupadi, queen oi 
a tournement, to be won by the most successful 
competitor, and she was won by Arjuna. On 
this occurred a civil commotion, in whichDru 
pada nearly lost his life,—but Draupadi wen 
with the Pandava brothers and became their 


Fandava, for this, was great, and they too 
after hearing also of Krishna's death and of 
the destruction of Dwarka, resolved to abdi¬ 
cate, and they all set out for Mount Meru^' 
but all save Yudhishthira perished before 
reaching it. According to the story, Yudhish¬ 
thira ultimately entered Indra's heaven and 
there found all the Kaurava relatives and his 


joint polyandric wife. 

At that time, chastity prior to marriage 
does not seem to have been adhered to, for 
Satyavati, who married Kuru, had previously 
born a son (the celebrated Vyasa) ; and, to 
an impetuous son, Pritha, aunt of Krishna, 
who subsequently married Pandu, had previ¬ 
ously born a son Kama, in some miraculous 
manner : and, both Krishna and Bal Rama 
are said to have associated with their sister 
before she was married to Arjuna, as his 
second wife. After the tournement, the 
Kaurava and Pandava made peace, the former 
to reign at Hastinapur, the ancient Delhi, and 
the Pandava at Khandavaprastha, the modern 
Delhi. Yudhishthra the eldest of the Pan¬ 
dava reigned so successfully that he resolved 
to declare himself emperor, by the perform¬ 
ance of the Rajasaya sacrifice. This was 
accomplished with much splendour, but 
Yudhishthra was afterwards involved by his 
cousin Duryodhana, in a game at dice, and 
Yudhishthra lost everything, kingdom, 
wealth, and his joint wife Draupadi. Dury- 
odhana offered to restore their kingdom if they 
would exile themselves for thirteen years. In 
these thirteen years, they all took service 
with king Virata of Matsyaaud ultimately de¬ 
fended him against an attack of Duryodhana. 
On this account, Virata gave his daughter 


brothers. 

The Mahabarata contains, as an episode, 
the Bhagavudgita, a discourse on the Yoga 
philosophy. Both Professor Lassen and Mr. 
Wheeler consider that the Pandava story in 
the Mahabharata conveys a history of India. 

Kritavarmam, Aswatthama and Kripa were 
the three surviving Kaurava warriors, after 
the battle of Kurukshetra.— Westminster Re¬ 
view^ April 1868 ; Wheeler'"s History of 
Inditty the Mahabarata; Bunsen's Egypt's 
place in Universal History, VoL iii, pp, 
558, 559, 689. 

KAURAVA. There were many Kaurava 
dynasties of Kashmir;—kings of the Kaurava 
race ruled for 1266 years^ with one of whom, 
Gonerda, authentic history commenced in b. 
c. 2448. 

Lava in 1709 b. c., was the Loo of maho- 
medan historians. 

Surendra, b. c. 1600, was contemporary of 
Bahman of Persia. 

The Gonerdhya dynasty, 1013 years, or 
378 years after adjustment, W, 

The Aditya dynasty, 192 years. 

The Gonerdhya Line restored, 592 years, 
or 433 adjusted. 

The Naga or Karkota dynasty, 260 years, 
five months. 

The Utpal dynasty, 84 years, five mouths. 


Uttara in marriage to Abhimanya, son of The Bhota dynasty. 

Arjuna by Subahdra. In claiming restoration The mahomedan kings, 
to their kingdom, at the close of the thirteen Kashmir was annexed to the Moghul em- 
years, the Pandava first tried negotiations, pwe,—Bunsen, Vol. iii, pp 558-9, 589, 689 • 
offering to be content with five small towns, Westminster Revieiv, April 1068. 
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and they ultimately resolved to fight it out on KAURI, Guz., 1 
the plain of Kuru-kshetra, the rules of battle 

being duly laid down. In the battle that eiisu- cowrie, ’ Ei 

ed and which lasted eighteen days, the Kau- Coris, Cauris, Rouges, J 
ravaiost successively all their chiefs, Bhishma ’ Porcelane, 
on the tenth day, Drona on the fifth day, A small shell, t 
Kama on the second day, and their last com- cowrie shell, used 
mander, Salya, was killed on the first day of India as inouey. 
his command. In these battles some foul play KAURI, Hind. 
was practised on both sides. After the close also Rojjdea elegans 


KAURI, Guz., Hind., Tam. 

Kauris, Dut., Gkrm. Bucios: zimbos, Sp. 
Cowrie, Eno. Kauri, Tam. 

Coris, Cauris, Rouges, Fa. Pala-garai, „ 

“!ori; Porcelane, It. Gavalu, Teu 

A small shell, the Cyprasa moneta, the 
cowrie shell, used in the south and east of 


of the battle, Yudhishthira was elected heir 
apparent of the old blind king Dhritarashtra. 
But the latter, subsequently, abdicated and led 
the life of a recluse, along with his wife 
Gandhari, Pritha the mother of the Pandava 
and their uncle Vidura. Vidura soon died 


xuuia 0,0 . 

KAURI, Hind. Cyamopsis psoralpides 
also Roy lea elegans. 

KAURI ALA, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 
KAURI BHAGIA, Uriya. A village ac- 
ountant. 

KAURI BUTI,HiND.Trichodesmaindicum, 
Iso Solanum gracilipes and Ajuga bracteata. 
KAURIE TREE of New Zealand, the 


ana tneir uncie viaura. viuun» ow* Z r Z ZZ — lu a . ' 

and all the rest of the royal exiles perished Norfolk Island Pine, the Araucai la excelsa 
inafoi-est conflagration. The grief of the attains the height of 200 feot, and yields an 



KAUZEQ. 


KAVIOL 


invaluable, light, compact wood, free from 
knots, from which the finest masts in the 
navy are now prepared,— John^s Forest Trees 
of Britainy Vol. i, p. 72. See Kawere. 

KAURI JAL, also Kauri van. Hind. 
Salvadora ludica. 

KAURIS, Dut., Ger. Cowrie. 

KAURKOAL ? Psoralen corylifolia. 

KAUR KIARI, SuT. Capparis spinosa, 
Linn. 

KAURU NUCHI, Tam. ? Justicia gan- 
darussa. 

KAUSALA or Kosala, is well-known 
from the buddhist authors, to be the modern 
Oudh (Ayodha) or Benares. 

KAUSALYA, the favourite wife of Da- 
sai'atha, and the mother of Rama and Laksh- 
mana. 

KAUSAMBI, see Sakya Muni. 

KAUSIK, a tribe of Rajpoots, in con¬ 
siderable numbers in Ghazipur, Azimgurh, and 
Gorakhpur, claiming descent from Kausika, 
the father of Gadhi, the founder of Gadhi, or 
Ghazi-pur.— WilsoiCs Glossary. 

KAUSTUBIIA, an epithet of Vishnu ; 
also a sparkling gem, worn by that deity, 
elicited by the churning of the ocean ; it is in 
some places taken as an emblem of the sun, 
but the pundits of the Carnatic do not admit 
of that allegory. 

KAUT, see Rajpoots. 

KAUTHAL, Beng, Artocarpus integri- 
folius. 

KAUTHEE, Hind, of Panjab. A shrub, 
with useless wood, fit only for fuel. The 
blossoms are used in food by the natives.— 
Col. Lake, Commr.^ Jullr. Division. 

KAUTJOORIE, a river near Bulwunta 
in.Pooree. 

KAUTKOT. The north of the Nerbudda, 
from Kautkote to Kemawur opposite Hindia, 
is deemed by the natives part of Gondwarrah ; 
and the inhabitants speak the Gondee dialect. 
— Malcolni’s Central India, Vol. i, p. 14. 

KAUTOO PANDREE, Tam. Wild-boar. 

KAUTU, Hind. Taxus baccata. 

KAUTU-KUNKA, Mal. Anisochilus 
car nosum. 

KAUYIN, Burm, Dipterocarpus turbi- 
natus. 

KAUZEE, properly Kazi or Kadi the su¬ 
preme civil judge in all mahomedan countries ; 
he still retains great powers in Turkey, though 
under the mufty, and among the mahomedan 
states in India he is the chief judge ; but in 
Persia the kauzee is considered as under the 
shaikh-ul-islam in all cities whete that high 
office exists. In all patriarchal governments, 
particularly among the Arabs, the kauzee has 
great power. The Imaum of Muscat, a power¬ 
ful prince, is compelled, by the usage of his 
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country, to appear before the kauzee, or 
judge, of his capital, if summoned by any one 
of his own subjects, who deems himself 
grieved.— Malcolm's History of Persia^ Vol^ 
ii, pp. 248, 445. 

KAVA or Ava of Polynesia, an intoxicat¬ 
ing drink made from the Piper methisticum, 
now almost ceased to be used. 

KAVA, Beng. Coffea arabica, Linn. 
Coffee. 

KAVADI, Tam. Cowrie, Eng., Guz., 
Hind. The shoulder-stick in use for carry¬ 
ing weights, slung from the shoulder. 

KAVALALI, Tam., Mal. A village 
watch, a guard. In Tinnevelly a prisoner in 
custody. 

KAVALI, .Tam., Tel. ? Sterculia urens, 
Roxb. 

KAVALUM, Tam. Sterculia balanghas, 
Linn. 

KAVANCHI or Syamali, Tkl. Helicteres 
isora, Linn. 

KAVARA, Mal. A tribe in north Mala¬ 
bar, who make and sell bamboo mats, &c. 

KAVAROO, Tam. Eleusine coracana. 

KAVATAM PILLU, Tam. Andropogon 
citratum, also Andropogon schaenanthus, Linn. 

KAVERA, also Kasmir jaman, Sans. 
Crocus sativus, Linn. 

KAVI. The great work of Baron 
Humboldt, on the Kavi speech, has afford¬ 
ed the important result that the resem¬ 
blances known to exist between the lan¬ 
guages of the nations of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian, and the 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some persons have 
thought, the effect of casual intercourse, but 
are essential affinities, deeply rooted in the 
construction of these languages. The proofs 
of this assertion, and the ultimate fact in 
ethnology which results upon it, viz., that the 
races of people are themselves of one origin, 
are shown in Humboldt’s work. The Papua 
languages, or those spoken by the black and 
woolly-haired nations, are, for the most part as 
yet unexplored, but the dialects of the Papuan 
races often partake more or less of the Poly¬ 
nesian. Whether this arises from the adop¬ 
tion by the Papua of the Polynesian voca¬ 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is, 
however, now well known that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. The idiom 
of the Fijian islanders, for example, is pro¬ 
perly a dialect of the Polynesian language,— 
Dr. Prichard in Rep. Brit. Ass.^ 1847, 
241-250. 

KAVIAR, Grb. Caviare. 

KAVILE, Tel. A book made of palms. , 

KAVILE, or Erra puniki chettu, 
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KAY. 


KAYA NAN. 


Hum ureiifi, 8ch, if UndL-SiercuVm ureus, 
jR., iii, 145. 

KAVIT, Duk , Hind. Fruit qf Ferouia 
elcphantuiu, or wood-apple. 

KAVITA VRIKSA, Can. Feronia ele- 
phantum. 

KAVIT-KA-GOND, Gum of J'eronia 
elephantum. 

KAVONDI, Pkrs. Pandanus odoratis- 
simus. ‘ 

KAVORIKT, Jap. Aloes wood. 

KAVVYA GUMMUDG, also Challa 
gummudu. Gmeliua parvifolia, R. The 
word Kavammu means a cliiiriiiiig stick. 

KAVYU, Sans. From kuvee, a poet. 

KAW, liiND. of Punjab and the Chenab. 
Olea Europaea, O. fcrruginea and O. cuspidata, 
Olive ; the bau-kau, Hind, is Olea Europa3a. 

KAlWA, seo Persian kings. 

KAWA, Guz., Hind., Mal., Peus., Pol. 
CotFea arahica : Coffee. 

KA-WA-KA, of New Zealand, Thuja 
doniana, Hooker, 

KAWAL, Jav. Arenga saccharifera, 
Labill. 

KAW AN, IIiND. Bassia, species. 

KAWANCH, Hind. Mucuna prurita. 
Cowhago. 

KAWAR, of Panjab, Ilolarrlicna antidy- 
aenterica. Wall. 

KAWASHIR, a town of Kirmau. Seo 
Bardasir. 

KAWA-SOB, Jap. Sweet flag. 

KAWF or Kaf, in the mythology of Persia 
is the prison of the genii. There, in caverns, 
they await the day of judgment, secured by 
the inviolable signet of Solomon.— Ben. As. 
Soc. Jour.^ No, ii, of 1854. 

KAWID, Hind. Ilordeum hexastichum 

KAWILLI, Tam. In Auimullay, Ster 
culia guttata, Roxb. 

KAWRI PINE, Agathis australis. 

KAWRIS, Gkr, Cowries. 

KAWTHA, Mahr. Feronia elephantum 
Corr. 

KAWUL-GUTTl, Nymphaia lotus ; the 
seeds of the lotus, much used in medicine : 
they are tasteless mucilaginous : said to 
check vomiting, six massee are a dose : also 
roasted as food.— Gen. Med. Top.^p. 143. 

KAW-WAS, or Cavass, Turk. A police 
officer. This word literally means an archer, 
reminding us of les archers de la sainte Her- 
raandade, some spell the word Kawas.— Bur- 
ton's Pilgrimage to Meceaky VoL i, p. 29, 
KAY, or Ka, a tribe who dwell east and 
north of the Shoung, calling themselves Ka, 
but Kay by the Bghai, the red Karen calling 
them Pahtoung, and the Burmese Gay-kho, 
They are a pugnacious race. They rear the 
silkworm and weave and wear silk. When a 


chief or owner of slaves dies, one slave is said 
to be buried with him, to be his attendant in 
the next world. They dwell on both sides of 
the boundary at Tounghoo, separating British 
Burmah from the Ava territory. They speak 

Jialect of Pwo.— Mason, Burmah, pp. 92, 
642. 

KAYA, Hind. A compound metal of 
line, tin and copper. 

KAYA, or Ka, see Karen, Kaj^a, 

KAYAI-GYEE, Burm, Barringtonia spe- 
:iosa, TAnn. 

KAYAN KAYO, Burm. Aglaia specta- 

lis. 

KAYANN, Tam. A Ceylon tree, about 
ten inches in diameter, and fourteen in heiglit: 
it produces a fruit which is of no value.— 
Edge, Ceyloii. 

KAYAN ? A tree of Mchra forest, Ab- 
bottabad, Ilazarah.— Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

KAYAN. The. Kayan, according to Mr. 
Dalton, amount to 270,000 souls, and they 
were greatly addicted to head-hunting. This 
people inhabit the north-west of Borneo, 
in the interior of the country comprised 
between the rivers Baram and Rajang, which, 
with the small rivers intervening, allow the 
Kayan access to the ocean. The mongrel 
Malays occupy the coast, and the country 
between them and the Kayan is occupi¬ 
ed by eleven other tribes in number, each 
about 500, the majority of whom are subject 
to the Kayan. The Kanawit tribe closely 
assimilate to the Dyak of Saribas, whose 
neighbours they are. The tribes Punan, 
Sakapau and Kajaman are the chief collectors 
of camphor and birds’ nests. The Kayan 
are a nation of prostitutes, they are not so 
passionately fond of skulls as to bequeath 
them as fortunes to their children as is said 
of the Dyak. They continue human sacri¬ 
fices, but to a less extent. The Kayan name 
for God is Taiiangnu, whom tliey hold to bo 
invisible and supreme. The coal and iron 
fields of the Balawi or Rajang are more ex¬ 
tensive than any yet discovered on the island. 
From the river Baram, coal is traced to the 
upper parts of theBintulu, and thence south¬ 
ward to the Rajaug river, on the left bank 
of which at Tujol Nang, there is a seam ex¬ 
posed upwards of thirteen feet in thickness.— 
Mr. Barns in Peb. 1849, No. of Jour. Ind. 
Arch. See Kyann. 

KAYA NAN in Tavoy, Kaiyah in Moul- 
mein, Tavoy red-wood, Syndesmus Tavoyana, 
is of ihaximum girth 20 cubits, maximum 
length 15 feet. Very abundant on the sea 
coast, from Amherst to Mergui: also on 
banks of rivers in the province of Marta¬ 
ban near the sea. When seasoned it fioats 
in water. It is one of the best woods in 
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KAYAT? 


KAYN. 


the country for helves; tough, light, veiy east of Bengal, less impure than the Chan- 
durable, plentiful: long in the fibre, neither dala. 

liable to split nor to warp nor to break readi- KA YAU, also Ta-Yau, Buem, Excoeca- 
ly,. Used by Burmese for planosi spears, ria agallocha, JJnn. 

boats, stocks of guns and all kinds of pur- KA-YAU, Burm. Congea velutina,Trif^A^ 
poses. This wood is of a most beautiful colour, KAYE, Sir John William, for many years 
a combiuation of pink, cream colour and occupied an eminent position in the world of 
red, and takes a very high polish. Recom- English literature, as a writer on Indian sub¬ 
mended for helves, handles of tools, hand- jects. lie went to Indiaasa liciiteuaat of artil- 
spikes and spokes of gun-carriages, and tim- leiy. Within a comparatively short time he 
her wheels ; also for gun stocks and planes.— wrote and published two novels. He became 
Captain Dance, See Kyanan. then a regular contributor to a weekly literary 

KAYAN-YANG, Malay. A shrub at journal issuing from the Hurkaru press, ^ 
Bawean, the fruit of which sells at Java at and not long after he was installed an Editor- 
30 florins per picul. in-chief of the Bengal Hurkaru^ retired from 

KAYA PENDALAM, Tkl. Dioscorca the army, and, during the remainder of his 
crispata, 72., iii, p. 802. sojourn in India, continued its editor. lu the 

KAYASTH, Kayast’ha, Kaitor Kaest, has course of his researches he met with much 
twelve divisions, of which tlie Gaur Kayath is which he knew could not always be met with 
one. They are clerks and copyists, (heir habi- elsewhere. This suggested the idea of keep- 
tual language is the Persian, they are largely ing a common-place book for noting all that 
employed as clerks and accountants about was noteworthy, and making extracts with 
native courts. They say that they spring data and authorities, some of which appeared 
from Chatrgoputr, the secretary of Dharrna- in the early numbers of the Calcutta Review^ 
raja. They are hindoos, generally worship- in the papers entitled the “English in India,” 
pers of Siva. They allow their daughters to and some other essays of the same interesting 
grow up before wedlock. Many of them series. He projected the Calcutta Review, 
drink to excess. Their features, physical of which ho was proprietor and editor, with 
form and colour are more varied than those of the active co-operation of such men as Dr, 
any other section of the people called hindoos. DuiF, Mr. Marshmau, the late Dr. Muckay, 
The Kait is acute in business, active and pains- Henry Lawrence.— Mofussiiite, 
taking. In northern India, they have adapted KAYIN, Kayin-kapas. Malay. Calico, 
themselves to the British forms of admiuis- Eng. 

tration and are useful servants. They have KAY-KHE, Coch-Ciiin. Millet, 
become in places considerable lauded proprie- KAY-KHOAICA, Coch-Cuin. Aristolo- 
tors. Ill Bengal, they are more numerous chia iudica. 

and form an aristocratic class, have proprie- KAYLA, Hind. Musa paradisiaca, 
tary rights in the soil and cultivate a great plantain. 

deal. The Chandrasena Kayath of Bombay and KAYLULAH, Arab. The half hour^s 
Poonah claim to be Kshatrya or descendants siesta about noon. It is a sminat, and 
of rajah Chandrasena, a rajah of Malabar. Mahomed said of it, “ Kilu, fa inn^ sh^ Sha- 
This the brahmans deny, and declare them to y^tiua Id Takil,”—“ Take the mid-day siesta, 
be of menial origin. They have, however, the for, verily, the devils sleep not at this hour,” 
honorific name of'Puvoob (Purvoe, Probabu or “ Aylulah” is the sleeping after morning 
master,) and are distinguished as Patavi and prayers, which causes heaviness and inability 
Dawani Prabahu. The Kayastha or Kayth to work. Ghaylulah is the sleeping about 9 
race of India, are usually employed by the a. m., the effect of which is poverty aud 
ludian princes in the collection and records of wretchedness. Kaylulah (with the guttural 
their revenues, and their character for a spirit kaf) is sleeping before evening prayers, a 
of extortion became proverbial. They appear practice reprobated in every part of the east, 
to have been particularly obnoxious to the Aud, finally, Taylulali is sleeping immediate- 
brahmans. Kayastha is the Sanscrit name, ly after sunset, also considered highly detri- 
but is pronounced in the dialects of India as mental.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah, 
Kayasth, Kayath, Kait, or Kayat, corruptly VoL ii, /?. 49. 

Koit. Among the Maratha people, the Kay- KA Y-ME, Coch-Chin. Tamarind, 

astha U said to be distinguished from the KAYN, adjoining Herat, is the first Persiaa 

Kait by locality, the latter being peculiar to province to the west of Furra, and lies on 
the north.— Glos, ; Top Cart, p. 92. frontiers of the kingdom. It is entirely inhatnii- 
KAYAST’HAj Sans. From kayd^ the ed by rnahomedans of the shiah sect which 
body, and st’ha, to be situated. led the Toorkman tribes to seek for 

KAYAT ? a servile caste in the countries it during theirchupao or forays. The 
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KAYU BALIAN. 


KAYU DUNGUN. 


tants are a timid race, and live in small forts, into it does not cause it to rot. On land or 
the number of which is very great. The j under the earth it equally resists the effects 
Kayn country is badly watered, and the her j of the atmosphere and white ants, so destruc- 
tree, as in all arid countries, is common. Bir-! live in tropical countries to most other kinds 
jind and Kayn are the principal places, and; of wood. This valuable timber was former- 
the district is ruled by a governor of its own, ; ly an arti(do of export, sought after by the 
whoso subjection to the king of Persia, how-1 Chinese ; and in those ports which they still 
ever, is complete, since he furnishes a quota i frequent, continues a source of considerable 
of 3,000 or 4,000 infantry when called upon. | trade.— Loio's Saraioak. 

^Papers East India, Cabul and Aaffyha- KAYIT-BESSK, see Tin. 
nistan, p. KAYU BIDARRU, Malay. A yellow 

KAY’OMURS, see Kamran. wood of Borneo, of a very agi-eeable odour. 

KAYPHAL, Guz., Hind. Nutmegs. jit is plentiful, and being of a very hard 
KAYSAR. The Takht-i-Suliman, or Kay -1 and durable nature, is much esteemed for 
ser mountain, is in the Sulimani range. It j posts of houses and other ])urpese8 under 
extends high and bold, and seems a collection i ground : its perfume will ultimately rescue 
of inaccessible precipices. The mountains of this beautiful wood from its present degrathi- 
Kalabagh, containing the salt mines, are on t\o\\,— Lo7v's Sarmtmk. 
the south, their isolated tops alone being KA V U-BIN ? Buhm., Malay. Terminalia 
visible above the horizon. On the north, the chehula, Retz. 

Sulimani range is finished by the Pahar, or KAYTT B INTANG UR. Several kinds of 
hills of Koli-i-Tak, and to the north-west is the poon of India grow in Borneo to perfec- 
Koh-i-Kondi, whicli at times has a little snow tion, they ai’c called by tlic nat ives bintan- 
upon its summit. The Kaysar mountain gur, and are well known for tlieir value in 
arises iu front, in a southern direction. The ship-building. One seems to be Calophyllum 
Shirami hills appear to descend into the plain, iuophyllum.— Lotv\s' Saravmk. 
near Dhera Ghuzi Khan. The heat on the KAYU ]U)KA, Malay. Kayu-hoca wood, 
plains under the Sulimani range is excessive. Amboyna wood, a valued ornamental wood, 
— Vigne's A personal Narrative, p, *6^^. and another, the Lingoa wood of commerce, 
KAY-TANII-Y"EN, Coch-Chin. Limes, are the produce of the same tree, tlie Pteros- 
KAYTII, see Kaj^astha. permnm indicum. "Jdie tree throws out 

KAYU, Malay, but also spelled Kaia ; knotty excrescences or burrs, which are sawn 
wood : timber, a tree. off in slabs, 2 to 4 feet long and 2 to 8 inches 

KAYU-API-API, Malay. Rhizophora thick, which are much esteemed for such fancy 
gymnorhiza. Mangrove. articles, as small boxes, writing desks, and 

KAYU AMBALLO, Malay. A timber other ornamental work. Of late years, its 
tree of the Archifielago, in Bawean. estimation seinns to have decreased in Europe, 

KAYU-ARANG, Mat,ay. Charcoal. but it is still miudi valued by the Chinese. 
KAYU BALIAN. This wood, the most It is brought from Ceram, New Guinea, 
esteemed amongst the natives of Borneo, on Arm and other islands of the Moluccas. It 
account of its hardness and durability, is call- resembles the hue of the yew, is very hard and 
ed by them baleau or kayn balean, the term full of curls, the colour being reddish brown, 
kayu, which means wood, being always pre- varying to orange. In Singapore it is sold 
fixed to the names of timber trees. The by weight. 

balean is a tree of the largest size, and al- The Lingoa wood is also known in com- 
though its wood is so hard as to be almost merce lus Amboyna wood,and very large slabs 
incorruptible, the ti^ee is of quick and vigor- are obtainable from the lower part of the tree 
ous growth : it is found most ahnndaiitly in by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral 
the low damp forests in the neighbourhood of growths. They can thus sometimes be had 
the sea and of large rivers. It is much used as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very 
by the natives for posts of their houses, which durable, takes a considerable polish, is very 
amongst the Hyak, are handed down from aV)tmdant and may be had in any quantity.— 
father to son, for many generations. Many Great Eochihitiou of and M, E. Juries^ 
specimens which must have been in the river Report. See Amboyna wood, Lingoa wood, 
for ages, are as hard when cut as those fresh Pterospermum indicum. 
taken from the forest, and this timber is KAYU BUNG NGAT? Cochin-Chin. 
rarely seen in a state of decay. The water Emblic myrobalan. 

worm (Teredo) is the^only insect which at- KAY^U DUNGUN, grows ou the banks 
tacks it when in the -water ; and though its of rivers, and though tlie timber is soft, the 
channelling the wood must necessarily much large buttress-like supports at the base of 
weaken the post, the’water being admitted the tree are very hard, and are valuable for 
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KAYU-YNDHAN. 


guu carriages aud other purposes: they j growing timber tree of Borneo. In grain it 
would doubtless be useful in turnery.— Low's j resembles cedar, and, like it, is of a reddish 
Sarawak. colour. It is much valued for making pack- 

KAYU GAIIRU, Malay. Eagle wood, iiig-cases, plauks for the sides of houses, &c., 
Aloes wood, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb., and wiieii protected from the weather it is a 
Agallocha wood. This is the Lignum Aloes, good and useful timber.— Low's Sarawak. 
Agala-wood, Eagle-wood, aud (Jalambak of KAYU MENCAllAKG or Mencabang 
commerce. If of good quality, it should melt Pinang, is one of the trees which produce the 
in the fire like wax, yielding an agreeable vegetable tallow : it is plentiful in the forests, 
odour. A very high artihoial value is placed but would be more profitable for its fruit 
on the better qualities of this product by the (which is small and produces good oil) than 
natives of the east; the first quality selling its timber, though for this it is also held in 
at £40 165 . 8d. per 133^ lbs. avoird. at high esteem. The wood is close-grained, 
Malacca, tlie second quality at £2o lOs. Od. hard, of a reddish colour, easily worked, and 
per 133^ lbs., and the third quality at £3 2s. very durable. Tins tree diliers from the 
Od. per 133^ lbs. See Aloes wood, Aquil- others which produce the vegetable oil, in 
laria, Eagle wood. growing to a much greater height.— Low^s 

KAYU-JELU-TONG, is a large growing ! Saraioak. 
tree of Borneo, with verticillate leaves, and | KAYU MERBAU, is a fine durable tim- 
a bark which, on being wounded, emits pleu- her, very useful in ship and house-building, 
tifully a white milk, which is inspissated by being easily worked and very durable.— 
boiling, but has not yet been discovered to Lota's Saraivak. 

be of any use. The timber it produces, KAYU MIDDANG BUNGA, a fawn-, 
though large, is not esteemed by the natives, coloured wood of Singapore, not durable if 
on account of its early decay when exposed exposed.— Cameron. 

to the rain and sun ; it is white, and being KAYU MUNGRIS, is, while fresh, near- 
very soft, and easily worked, it is much used ly as hard ns the iron-wood, and more diffi- 
by the poorer Malays for the sides of their cult to be worked, though it is vciy durable, 
houses, which are protected I'roin the rain by but not so much so as tlie balean, or iron- 
the overhanging roofs.— Low's Sarawak. wood, but is a large timber and a very fine 
KAYU KAPUR, a close-grained and tree.— Loiv's Saratvak. 
durable timber of Borneo, much valued by KAYU NERl, is a very hard wood, 
the natives, for boat-buildiiig purposes.— growing with the mangrove in salt swamps, 
Low's Sarawak, its timber, whicJi has a reddisJi appearance, 

KAYU KAPUR BARUS. The timber is not large but very abundant, 
of the Kapur barus, or true camphor tree, is KAYU-PUTEM, Malay. White wood, 
also highly esteemed : excepting when charg- Arbor alba of Van Rninph, the Cajaput tree 
ed with the valuable drug, it does not emit or Kayaputi tree; Melaleuca cajaputi, Mason 
the camphor smell, as does the timber of the Roxb. Kayaputi.ka-tel. Hind. Kayaputi- 
Laurus camphora, of which the Chinese tuilam, Tam. Caijaputi oil. 
manufacture trunks aud boxes, which, pre- KAYU RASAK, a wood of Borneo ; 
serve whatever is put into them, from the which resembles the bintaiigur,‘is close- 
attacks of insects of all kinds, particularly > grained, strong and tough, and is used for 
of the small ants, which are so troublesome i rudders, masts, and oars for the trading boats, 
in hot countries.— Sarawak. — Low's Sarawak. 

KAYU KUDRANG, a wood of Malacca. KAYU RUNGAS, ared wood, handsomely 
furnishes a yellow dye, sells at 12^. Od, per veined, whicli takes a fine polish, and is much 
133^ lbs. used at Singapore for the purposes of furni- 

KAYU LAKKA, or Kayu lakah, of Singa- ture-raakiiig ; like tlie ebony, it is only the 
pore, a red dye wood, applicable to the same old wood iu the centre of the tree which is of 
purpose as red sanders wood a useful colour.— Low's Sarawak, p. 61, 

KAYU LAKKAR and Kerta Aiiibuk are KAY'U SAPPAN, Malay. Ccesalpinla 
woods of Malacca, burned as incense. sappan, Linn., Roxb., A. 

KAYU-LEGI, Mal. Cassia lignea. ^ KAYU SONA, Malay. A timber tree of 

KAYU-MANIS, Jav. Cassialiguea, Bark the Archipelago, much used at Bawean in 
of Cassia lignea. j prahu and house-building. 

KAYU MARAKA, Sans. Nerium tine- KAYU UMUR PANJAONG, Malay. 
torium. Literally, Tree of long life, grows on Dempo 

KAYU MARAM, Tam., properly Koia hill in Sumatra, it is about 6 feet high. „ 
maram. Fsidium pyriferum, the guava tree. KAYU-YNHDAN, or KayhundiE^j 
KAYU MARANTI, Malay. A quick- CochjChin. Sandalwood. 
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KAY-VANG-DEE, Coch-Chin. Sassa- the haunt of huge and monstrous serpents, 
fVms. some even with two heads ; and to the present 

KAY-VERU ; Kelwa-Ragu, Kaywuru, or day these reptiles still swarm in the feus and 
Keveru, Tam. Eleusine coracaua, GcerL, Ibresta of this province. On the banks of the 
Jioxb. river Kanzauka, rises a mountain, the seat of 

KAYU WALI KUKUN, a wood of Java, an ancient monastery ; it is called Zilantoff, a 
is equal to the kusambi in weight, and ex- corruption of the Tartar words jilau, the 
coeds it in hardness: it is employed for serpent, taou, mount. A Tartar legend in- 
anchors, naves of wheels, machinery, &c, forms us that this mountain was formerly 
KAYU WRANG, or Bayur, a light and the place of retreat of a winged dragon, 
tolerably durable wood, is employed for masts The fragments of nations that people Kazan 
and spars of small vessels ; but the surface and Astrachan, the Russian, Tartar, Tchou- 
must be well covered with resinous substances vush, Tcherimiss, Mordoa, Votiack, Kalmuk, 
to prevent it splitting. Kirghis, Bashkir, Nogai, and Kossack, each 

KAY YOOB, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. speak a language peculiar to its own tribe. 
Its wood is used as an ordinary building — Tur^ierelii^s Kazan, VoL i, pp, 1, 3, 4, 
material.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 31, 34, 35, 72 ; Staunton^s Narrative, p, 126. 

KAYU-YNDIIAN, Cocii-Ciiina. Santa- KAZEROON, once a considerable place, 
lum album. now in decay, lies in a valley on the road 

KAZ, Hind. Goose. from Bushire to Shiraz. The entire southern 

KAZ.4 GADDA, Tel. Urginea coroman- region of Ears, bordering on the Persian Gulf, 
delica, R., PP\ Ic. Scilla indica, Cor. R,, Vol. is called the Garmsair or “ hot region.’' It 
ii, p. 147. The same name, however, is ap- extends from the sea to the latitude of Kaze- 
plied to U. Indica and to Ledebouria hyacin- roon, and runs parallel with the Persian 
thoides, which all grow abundantly together. Gulf, from the banks of the Tab to the coii- 
on the sands near Masulipatam. fines of Luristan and from Bushire, eastward, 

KAZAK, Hind, A free-booter, one who as far as Cangoon, the tract is named the 
plundei‘8 in a gang. See Kazzak. Dushtistan or “land of plains.” The Tun- 

KAZAMEEN, a town, three miles nortli gistau, commonly pronounced Tungistoon, or 
of Baghdad, and on the western bank of the “narrow laud,” is a small tract of land east 
Tigris, inhabited at the beginning of the nine- of Bushire. The greater portion of the 
teeuth century by about eight thousand Per- people of the whole Gannsair, consists of 
sians, who had been induced to settle there, an independent and lawless set, many of the 
on account of its being the burying-place of tribes being robbers by profession. A huge 
imam Mousa Kassira (the father of imam wall of mountain separates the Garmsair, or 
Raza) and imam Mahomed Touky.— Kinneir^s low region, from the Surdsair, or high table- 
Qeographical Memoir, p. 252. land of Persia. One of the most conspicuous 

KAZAN, the ancient capital of the Tartar of these, is an abrupt lofty hill, named Hor- 
mouarchs. The Tzeremish resemble the moqj ; where coal is said to have been found. 
Tartars in their external appearance, and — Vule Cathay, Vol. ii, p, 487. 
they also wear their hair short; but their KAZI, or Kndi, Arah. The chief clerical 
language is totally distinct, and they spring judicial officer of mahomedans. 
fi'om a different origin. They are the origi- KA-ZONG-00, Burm. Batatas edulis, 
nal inhabitants of the province of Kazan and C/toisy. 

0 -so-ta-our-han or Astrachan. After the KAZ WIN, Kashin or Kashwin, a cele- 
Russians had made themselves masters of all brated town of Persia, a little to the west 
these places, this people still continued to of Teheran. The inhabitants are chiefly 
occupy the country near Kazan, and they des( ended fiom those Turkish tribes which 
have now boon in subjection to the Russians have long pastured their flocks on the plains 
for many years. Kazan consists of two dis- in the vicinity of that city. They almost ajl 
tinct and separate towns, the one inhabited by either cultivate the soil, or employ themselves 
the Russians, the other by the Tartars. The in commerce with the people on the shores of 
Gei*mans are very numerous in Kazan, and the Caspian— Malcolm's History of Fetsia, 
have a club frequented exclusively by num- Vol ii, p. 6. See Sava or Saveh. 
bers of their own nation. The Pagan tribes, KAZWINI, an author so named from his 
called the Tcherimiss and the Morduiu, native place, Kazwiu or Kasbin in Persia, 
constitute a very considerable portion of the who lived and wrote between a. d. 1263 or 
population of the province of Kazan, and 1275 (a, h. 661 or 674). His name was 
supply the town with wood hewn in the Zakariy a, son of Mahomed or Mahmud. He 
recesses of their native forests. Kazan is wrote the Ajaib ul Makbluqat, also the Asar- 
reputed in the Tartar annals as having been ul-Bilad, and according to M. Benaud, also 
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the Ajaib ul Baldan, written in Arabic and 
Iransluted into Persian. But Kazvini often 
names Mis’ar-bin-Muhalhil, a traveller into 
China, as the author of Asar-ul-Biliid. Kaz¬ 
vini, died about 674 Hijra (or a. d. 1275.)— 
Elliotts History of India \ Ouseley'a Tra¬ 
vels^ Vol, ii, p, 367. 

KA ZWON, Burm. Batatas cdulis,CAom/* 

KAZZAK, a great Tartar tribe now 
mingled with the Kalrnuk aud Kirgis, but the 
Kirgis and Kazzak seem much the same people 
differing only in location. The Kazzak pass 
Uie summer in the neighbourhood of Russia 
and repair in winter to the neighbourhood of 
Bokhara where they sell their sheep. The 
name Kazzak, written also Cossack, has been 
variously derived, aud some authors indi¬ 
cate a similar word in the Tartar language, 
meaning an armed man. Others go lurther 
eastward for a root, and make it a robber. 
But in either sense it will suit the character, 
the original mode of warfare of these armed 
men being that of robbery, or plundering 
their enemies. In lime of war the real term 
of military service, with the hereditary war¬ 
riors of the Don serving under Russia, ceased 
only with their lives or their capability ; but, 
in times of peace, four years was the regular 
period of duty with a regiment. Twenty- 
five years is the nominal extent of a Cossack’s 
military service ; but the martial spirit and 
custom, make every man a soldier, when war 
either approaches his country, or requires his 
arm to keep it at a distance. A Cossack finds 
his own arms, clothing, aud horse. During 
the campaign of 1812, and for nearly four 
years afterwards, almost all the population of 
the Kazzaks of the Don, capable of bearing 
arms, were called forth ; and about fifty thou¬ 
sand may bo computed to have fallen in that 
space of time. The quota of force which 
this branch of the Cossack nation furnished 
to Russia, for European and Asiatic service, 
amounted then to eighty regiments, each regi¬ 
ment numbering from five to six hundred men. 
That of the Attaman, wdiich is the elite of 
the country, is calculated at twelve hundred 
men. The men of the Don are mostly well- 
favoured, being robust, fair, and handsome. 
This happy exterior is a type of their hearts ; 
hospitable, brave, honourable, aud scrupulous, 
ly religious. The Cossack women seem far 
inferior to the men in mental ability and 
in personal endowments, also, certainly plain. 
The usual female appearance is short stature, 
faces of strong Tartar feature, with eyes, 
however, almost invariably large and dark. 
The style of dress is decidedly fashioned from 
the east A sort of chemisette (or small shift) 
of coloured linen, buttoned round the neck, and 
with sleeves to the wrist. A pair of trowsers, 
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of a similar stuff, are covei*ed by a Silk 
caftan, reaching as low as the ancles. This 
upper garment is fastened, from the neck 
to the bottom of the waist, with buttons of 
small pearls, in form aud workmanship like 
those in gold or silver from the Brazils. 
The Avaist is bound with a girdle, also orna¬ 
mented with pearls, aud frequently clasped 
by a diamond buckle. The heads of married 
ladies are adorned with, literally, a silken 
night-cap, which is wrapped about with a 
gaily-eoloured liuudkerehief, in tlie form of a 
fillet. The uuniarried (like the damsels in 
Russia of the lower class) wear the hair in a 
long plait down their backs ; but with this 
differcuce from the Russian girl, instead of 
a buui li of ribbons at the termination of the 
plait, the h.andkerchief, with which the head 
is bound, twists round the braid nearly to 
its end, something in the manner of the 
Corsican caps.— Porter's TravelsyVol, i,^. 33. 

KAZZAKl, Hind. A daka or burglary, 
or highway robbeiy.— History of the Piwjaby 
To/, i, />. 143. 

KAZZILBASH, a term applied in Kabul 
and Herat to a Turk race, priucdpally of the 
tribe of Jawaushir, who were fixed in the 
country by Nadir shah. Under the kings of 
Kabul they served as body-guards and still 
retain their own language. In the town of 
Kabul there are perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand Kuzzilbash. Their history has been 
often written. When Nadir shah marched 
towards Delhi, he had twelve thousand 
fighting Kuzzilbasil with him. When he 
quitted that city, on his return, he left behind 
him three liundred of these, who with other 
troops, were directed to bring away his trea¬ 
sure, aud follow him. They passed through 
Kabul ; but when within two days’ march of 
Kandahar, they heard of his death—and, a 
few days afterwards, Ahmed shah. Nadir’s 
lieutenant, arrived himself, attended by five or 
six liuiulred Dnrnni,—be seized the treasure, 
and took the Kuzzilbash into his service ; 
and his kind treatment of them induced 
others to come from the neighbourhood of 
Tabriz, Musliid, Kerman and Shiraz, in Per¬ 
sia ; where the true Kuzzilbash exercise the 
profession of Jiorse-breeders, shepherds, and 
cultivators. Tliere are now perhaps about 
ten thousand Kuzzilbash in the city of Kabul, 
w’bo are ever ready to draw their swords as 
mercenaries. Tlieir leadcf s are by far tho 
most wealthy, the most intelligent, and the 
most influential men at Kabul. The Tajik 
are the aborigines of the Kabul country, and 
are not Affghans. Alexander probably fpUu^ 
them there, as fire-worshippers, speaking 
scrit or Pelhevi. The Hazaia, or 
are so called from the innumerable taifaii, 
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tribes, into which they are divided—hazar the Syah Munsoor, &c., and they form the 
flignifying in Persian a thousand. They principal portion of the Kuzzilbash. They 
occupy the whole range of the Parapamisus, consist of 2,o00 families, and occupy a sepa- 
or the mountains extending between the rate quarter of Cabool, called the Chandoul, 
Hindoo Kush, or Caucasus, and the city which is surrounded by high walls. The 
of Herat, to withiu a few days* march of Ufsheer are also Toork, and of the tribe to 
Kandahar. In appearance, they very much which Nadir himself belonged. There are 
resemble the Ghurka ; they have the same 300 families of them who live in a strong 
high cheek-bones, the same small eyes, very fort about three miles from Cabool. The 
little beard, and no doubt are of Tartar last division, the Moorad Khauee, is corn- 
origin. The Ghurka, however, are hindoos ; prised of all the Persians who have from time 
whilst the Hazara are shiah mahornedans. to time settled in this country. 1,500 
General Ferrier tells us that the Persians families of them reside together under chiefs, 
inhabiting Kabul known by the name of Besides these, there are 700 others, a division 
Kuzzilbash, form part of one or more of of the tribe in the foi*t of the Byat. There 
the seven Turkish tribes that embraced the were about the year 1838, 4,000 Kuzzilbash 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the families in Cabool, from which a force of 
tribe of Saffavi. This sovereign, to distin- from 4,000 to 5,000 men could be levied 
guish them from the others, gave them a on an emergency for the purposes of war. 
kind of redcap; hence their name of “Red The number has been generally considered 
head,” Kuzzilbash. These seven tribes were greater than tins detailed statement, but 
Oustajalu, Chamloo, Nikaloo, Baharloo, Zool- the wliole of the shiah population in and 
kadder, Kajar, and Afchar. Another writer, about Cabool is then included in the calcula- 
Mohun Lai, relates that tlie houses in Herat tion, and among these the Huzara would 
are numbered at 400, and they contain furnish twice as many men as the Persians, 
about 6,000 people. The major part are On Nadir shah’s assassination, many of the 
Bnrdurrani, one of the snnni sects. Those Persians fled from Cabool to their native 
of Shamlu, Afshar, Reshvaiid, Jami, Isla, country, but Ahmed shah, Dooranee, who 
Yallo, and Takulbe, who follow the principles succeeded to the authority of Nadir, conci- 
of Ali, are small in number, and undergo liated a portion of them whom he retained in 
many hardships from raisgovernment. Qizal, his pay and found of eminent service through- 
he says, means in Turki ‘red,’ and Bash, out his active reign, in which they became 
‘head.’ In the reign of shah Ismail, the an organised body, acting under a Khan who 
Qizal Bashi divided themselves into the seven was directly responsible to the shah, while 
different sects mentioned above. The papers the Kuzzilbash themvselves only acknow- 
laid before Parliament however relate that in ledged their own chief. Matters seem to 
the beginning of thf3 18th century, the feeble* have continued in this state for about 53 
ness of the Persian monarchy excited the years, during which the Persians acquired 
cupidity of the Affghan ra<re, who overran su(;h power that the kings found it necessary 
the fairer portion of that kingdom, and to favour them by large stipendiary allow- 
possessed themselves of Ispahan. Their ances, granted, in some instances even to 
successes culled forth the energies of Nadii*, minors ; and, as the Sudozye monarchy de- 
who not only drove the ’Affghaus from dined, their support became indispensable to 
Persia, but annexed the whole of their own the personal security of the king. In the reign 
territories to his empire, and, turning their of Shah Zaman, the chief of the Juwansheer 
swords against India, with a mixed army of was put to death, and from that time a want 
Persian and Affghan, sucked it. During these of confidence in the kings of Cabool, on the 
wars the conqueror deemed it politic to fix part of the Kuzzilbash, is to be traced, till 
some native tribes in the lands he had subdued, they almost cease to apjiear as a body in the 
and to this policy we owe the colony of affairs of the state. The superior intelli- 
Persians now settled in Cabool, wliidi, when geiice possessed by all Persians readily befits 
first located, amounted to less than 2,000 I them for employment among the Affghan, 
families. The people composing it consist and from war many became secretaries 
of three divisions; 1st, the Juwansheer; (meerza) and stewards (nazir) to thediffer- 
2 ud, the Ufsheer ; and 3rd, tlie Moorad-kha- eut chiefs; others took to agriculture and 
nee, the whole being designated by the merchandise, and some are at present shop- 
general name of Ghoolum Khanee,orGhooIam- keepers in Cabool. It would at one time 
i-shah, servants of the king. The Juwan- have been dangerous to entertain any Per- 
sheer are a clan of Toork from Sheesha. sian without their khan’s permission ; but 
There are vaiious divisions included among with the loss of military employment; or 
^ them, such as the Koort, the Shah Sumund, rather withdrawal from it, their pay ceased, 
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and the growing wants of many, drove them also more or less clothed with hair of asimilar 
to the occupations stated, though a portion, kind. In stature, the Papuan is superior to 
have always^ continued in the service of the the Malay, and the equal or superior of the 
ruler of Cabool. Since the whole of the average European. The legs are long and 
Persians in Cabool are shiahs, and the national thiu, and the liauds and feet larger than those 
persuasion of the Affghan is sooiiee, the posi- of the Malay. The face is somewhat elongat- 
tion of the Kazzil bash was full of danger; it ed, the forehead flattish, the brows very pro- 
was at any time possible to turn political miuent, the nose is large, rather arched and 
dispute into religious difference, and there are high, the base thick, tlie nostrils broad with 
various instances in the history of the Cabool the aperture hidden, owing to the tip of the 
monarchy, in which these have threatened nose being elongated. The mouth is large, 
their very existence. At one time they were the lips thick and protuberant. He is impul« 
not afraid to live outside of the city, but siveand demonstrative in speech and action, 
common interest has now led the whole of the his emotions and passions express themselves 
Persians to congregate together as the best in shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
means of warding off danger. Tliey would leapings. Women and children take their 
have willingly left the city of Cabool and fixed share in every discussion. The Papuan has 
themselves at a distance like the Ufsheer, in a much vital energy? In the Moluccas, 
detached fort. Tlie Persian themselves are Papuan slaves are often promoted to places of 
therefore intently bent in addiug to their own considerable trust. He decorates his canoe, 
strength by intrigues around them, and though his house, his domestic utensils with elaborate 
their military influence has declined, their carving. They are often violent and cruel 
power in this way is more considerable than towards their children. The Papuan is black- 
before ; since every man of rank has Persians skinned, frizzly-haired, bearded and hairy- 
for his secretaries, and all the home aud bodied, long-faced, has a large and prominent 
foreign correspondence is in their hands, by nose, aud projecting eyebrows, bold, impe- 
which their influence ramifies in every direc- tuous, exciteable and noisy, joyous, laughter- 
tiou. The Baliarloo are one of the seven Tur- loving and displays his emotions. If the 
kisli tribes that supported shah Ismael, one of tide of European civilization turn towards N. 
the first of the Suffavean kings of Persia, about Guinea, the Papuan like the true Polynesian 
A.D. 1500. They wear the red cap, and are part of the farthest isles of Ihe Pacific Will no 
of the Kazzilbash.— Vigne's Fcrsonal Narra- doubt become extinct. A "warlike and ener- 
tive, pp. 167-169; Ferrier's Uis»of Affg/ians, getic people who will not submit to national 
p, 70 ; Mohun LaVs Travels, p, 26o ; Pa- dependence or to domestic servitude must 
pers East India, Cabool arid Affghanistan, disappear before the white man, A race 
1859, 40-41. See Kajar. identical in all its chief features with the 

KBARRA, Hind. Capparis spinosa. Papuan, is found in all the islands as far east 
KCHUR, Hind. Coriius rnacrophylla. as the Fiji. Mj^sol and Waigiou are Papuan, 
KDRUM of Bahar. Ambari, Hibiscus mixed partly from Gilolo partly from New 
cannabinus. Guinea. Paradisea rubra,the rare red paradise 

KE. The whole of the great island of New bird, and Ptilonopus pulchellus, a lovely little 
Guinea, also the Ke and Aru islands, with dove, occur here. Alfura is written Alfora, 
Mysol, Salwatty, and Waigiou are inhabited Alafora, Arafura and Halafora. According 
almost exclusively by the typical Papuan, and to Mr. Crawfnrd it is from the Arabic al and 
the same Papuan race extends over the fora. Mr. Bikmore says that the Alfura 
islands east of New Guinea as far as the people of Ceram have crisp but not woolly 
Fiji Islands. The people on the coast of New hair like the Papuans, and he regards them as 
Guinea are in some places mixed with the a division of the Malay. He states that at 
bx’owner races of the Moluccas. In the typi- Ceram the custom of head hunting prevails 
cal Papuan, the colour of the body somewhat amongst the Alfura.— fVallace, Vol. ii, pp^ 
varies : genei’ally it is a deep sooty brown or 277, 284 ; Bikmore, p. 204. 
black, somewhat approaching, but never quite KEA, Beng. Greeu-spined screw-pine, 
equalling, the jet-black of some negro races, Pandanus odoratissimus. .Kea-phool, is the 
but it is occasionally a dusky-brown. The flower. 

hair is harsh, dry and frizzly, growing in KEADIE, or perhaps, Headie, the Malay- 
little tufts or curls, which iu youth are very ala name of a tree in the forests of Canari^; 
short aud compact, but afterwards grow out It grows from eighteen inches to two feet 
to a considerable length forming the compact diameter, aud from thirty to fifty feet high, 
frizzled mop, which is the Papuan’s pride and It is a close-grained wood, and is said to ^ 
glory. The face has a beard of the same durable ; but it is rather scarce.— 
frizzly Fair, and the anns, legs and breast are and C. 
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KEA KAIDA, Beng. Pandanus odora- 
tifitsimus. 

KEANG-WHANG, Chin. Turmeric. 

KEANG-SE is the easteru portion of the 
ancient province of Keang-nau, or Nan-kin, as 
known to Europeans ; this ancient province 
was estimated to embrace a surface of 81,000 
square miles, and its population was seventy 
millions. Keang-se, in extent, is about three- 
fifths of the ancient province, and its popula¬ 
tion is upwards of thirty-seven millions. The 
impeiial canal traverses the whole extent 
from north to south, and the Yang-tsze-Kang 
from east to west, affording ready means for 
the transmission of mevchaiulise, to and from 
all parts of the empire. Another estimate is 
27,000 sq. miles, and iis population upwards 
of thirty millions. 

KEAOU-CHING. The Chinese division of 
the day is as simple as the English and not 
much unlike it. The Clnnese begin the day 
an hour before midnight, and divide the 
twenty-four hours into twelve parts of two 
hours each. Instead of numbering their 
hours they give a different name to each 
period of two hours ; the names and corres¬ 
ponding time, according to the English mode, 
are as follows :— 

T 820 .....,U to 1 Morning. Woo,..11 to 1 Afternoon. 

Chow. 1 to 3 We. 1 to 3 

Yiu........ 3 to 5 Shin... 8 to 5 

Maou. 5 to 7 Yew .. 6 to 7 

Shin. 7 to 9 Seo.... 7 to 9 

Sz6. 9 toll Hae... 9 to 11 

The word Keaou is added when the hour of 
each period is intended, and Chiug for the last. 
Thus, Keaou tsze is 11 at night, and Ching tsze 
12 at night ; Keaou Chow 1 iu the morning, 
Ching Chow, 2 &(;. &c. The word K’hih 
“quarter,” is used after the hour with the 
numerals yih 1, urh 2, or sau 3, to subdivide 
the hours into quarters, which is the smallest 
division commonly employed,: example, ching 
maou yih k’hih, a quarter past 6 ; keaou woo 
urh k’hih, half past 11. 

KECO, Beng., Hind. Costus speciosus. 

KEDAH or Quedah, called iu Siamese 
Muang Sai or the Sai kingdom, occupies from 
the 5 th to the 7th degrees of north latitude and 
has the Straits of Malacca on the west. The 
purest Malay is written and spoken in 
this state, being often, in the Archipelago, 
influenced by mixture with other tongues. 
It extends from the Trang river in 7* 20' N. 
to the Kriau, in 5® 10' N,, which separates it 
from Perak. The Trang formerly divided it 
from Siam. Iiiteriorjy, is a chain of mouii- 
tainSf running down the middle of peninsula. 
The water on the Quedah coast is very shallow 
and ships must keep a considerable (^og. 
The highest detached hill on the Quedah 
main is Gunong Gerai, or Quedah Peak, 


a mass of granite, whose summit is estimated 
at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Quedah 
Peak is an immense plain, almost level with 
the sea, covered near tli(5 coast with rising 
mangroves. Kedah is inteivstingtoethuologists 
from the several tribes within its limits. 
Of these, the Semang ami Udai are found iu 
the forests of the north ; the llayet Utan, the 
Jakun, Sakkye, Halas, Belandas and Besisik 
in others to the south ; while the Akkye 
or Rayet Laut (lit. people of the sea) dwell 
upon the shores and islets of the peninsula. 
Wherever scattered, they live totally apart 
from the Malays, and differ IVoin them widely 
in person, habits and religion ; in short, are 
of a much lower grade in the scaie of civiliza¬ 
tion. The Malays themselves sometimes class 
the various tribes under one general and 
expressive appellation, that of Orang Beuua— 
men of the soil. Tliey denominate the four 
original chiefs of the Benua “ Nenek” or 
our ancestors : many of their own chiefs 
derive their descent from them, and bear 
a Benua title. The elders of the Benua 
exercise considerable influence over the elec¬ 
tions of the Malayan paughulu. The panghulu 
of Rum bo we is chosen alternately from a 
Jakun tribe (the Bodoanda «Jakim) .and a 
Malay tribe : the names of inland places 
are chiefly Benua terms. There is a strik¬ 
ing resemblance in feature, between the Benua 
and the Malay, and scarcely less in their 
respective languages. Opinions, as to their 
identity in favour of the affirmative hypo¬ 
thesis are entertained by many of the Benua 
and Malay themselves. But from what 
branch of the great family of mankind the 
Benua spriug, tradition is almost silent. 
Their general physical appearance, their 
lineaments, their impatience of control, their 
nomadic habits, a few similarities in customs, 
which will be cursorily noticed as we proceed, 
all point to a Tartar extraction. 

The Udai tribe is little known—many 
Malay believe they are a class of Jakun ; 
while others affirm that they are a colony 
from some foreign country: the Tuanku 
Puteh of Rumbowe informed Newbold that 
the Udai are a race of savages, thinly scattered 
over the states of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu 
and Quedah, and resemble in feature, the 
darker variety of Jakun. Their size is 
represented as smaller, and their habits ctloro 
savage. According to Sir S. Raffles and Mt, 
Anderson, the Semang of Quedah has 
woolly hair, protuberant belly, thick lips^ 
black skin, flat nose, and receding forehead of 
the Papuan : this is a little at variance with 
the statements of the natives, who affirm 
they differ but little, as just mentioned, from 
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the Jakuu. Mr. Anderson describes the 
Semang of Perak, as resembling those of 
Quedah in personal appearance, but speaking 
a different dialect. They possess, he says, 
the same curling black hair, are a little 
darker in colour, and have not the thick 
lips of an African : they subsist by hunting, 
and make huts of the branches, and cloths of 
the bark of trees, shunning the haunts of 
more refined beings. They are numerous 
in Quedah, and reside generally on or near 
mountains, such as those of Jerrei and Juru, 
and are found in Tringanu, Perak, and Salan- 
gore. They live in rude huts, easily removed 
from place to place, constructed of leaves 
and branches. Their clothing is a scanty 
covering made of the bark of trees : some¬ 
times a cloth obtained from the Malays. 
Birds and beasts of the forest, .wild roots 
and yams, constitute their food : they wor¬ 
ship the sun. The Malaya have an idea, 
that, when a Semang dies, the body is eaten, 
and nothing but the head interred ; a custom, 
which, if it exists, reminds us of one preva¬ 
lent among the Issedones, a tribe of ancient 
Scythians, who after feasting on the body 
of the deceased, preserved the head, carefully 
removing the hair. The Semang women 
like those of the ancient Massaget«, and 
the more modern Tartar Kie-Kia-sse tribes, 
are said to be in common like their other 
property. They have chiefs, or elders, who 
rule the different tribes. Keddah is a flat 
and fertile country on the peninsula, famous 
for its breed of turtle-doves, jdelicious food for 
the epicure. When the Kedah prince ceded 
Pinang to the British he represented himself 
as independent, and as such was treated by 
the English. At the base of a range of hills 
which bound the broad valley of Quedah on 
the north, the river Parlis discharges itself 
over a bar into the Indian ocean. The 
river at its mouth is divided by a small 
island half a mile long, into two branches. 
This island is called “ Pulo Quetara,” or Crab 
Island, by the natives. Kedah peak is 
3,897 feet high. Mr. Logan informs us 
that the elevations given by Nowbold for these 
peaks (5,693 and 5,705 feet) are mere guesses. 
^ Osborne^s Quedah, p, 95 ; Hooker and 
Thomson! s Flora Indica ; Ind, Arch,, VoL 
p, 58 ; Newbold*s British Settlement, VoL 
ii, pp. 362-379 ; 2, Sonnerat, VoL ii, /?. 177 ; 
SL John's Indian Archipelago, VoL ii, p, 
107. See Papuan. 

KEDANGU, Maleal. Sesbania -2Egyp- 
tiaea, Pers, ^8h3momene sesban, Linn, 
KEDARIVATA, a fast for women in 
honor of Isvara. 

KEDARNAT’H, a hindoo shrine devoted 
to an incarnation of Vishnu and eitufited 
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within the Himalaya. Its rawal, like him 
of Badarinath, is a Malabar brahman. Pil* 
griras were wont to devote themselves to 
destruction here, by precipitating themselves 
from the summit of a small rock or, by pene¬ 
trating within the Himalaya until overwhelm¬ 
ed with snow. It is at the source of thA 
Kalee-Gunga, a stream far smaller than either 
the Bhagiruttee or Alacnunda, which joihs 
the latter at Rooder-prague.— Fraser's Hima^ 
laya Mountains, p. 381 ; Dr, H. H, Wilson's^ 
Hindoo Sects. 

KEDAWUNG, a wood of Java, whitish 
and moderately hard. 

KEDER, Ahab. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KEDGEREE, a hamlet on the left bank 
of the Hooglee river in L. 21“ 50' 8" N. 

KEDR, Rus. Ceder. 

KEDRON, a brook in Palestine, crossed 
by a bridge of one arch, leading to the gar¬ 
den of Gethsemane. Kedron is a Hebrew 
word, signifying “ darkness or sorrow.” 
Gethsemane is another Hebrew word, signi¬ 
fying “ wine-press.” On passing over the 
brook Kedron, and, leaving the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat on the right hand, the visitor 
ascends the Mount of Olives.— Robinson's 
Travels Palestine and Syria, VoLi, p. 121 ; 
Skmner's Overland Journey, VoL i, p. 210. 

KEDISH of Gallileo was a bSst or refuge 
city. See Blist. 

KEE, Burm. Syndesmis tavoyana, of 
Wallich. 

KEEAH-NAN, Burm. In Tavoy, a strong 
crooked wood, used for stocks. 

KEEHAR ? Uria ? A tree of Cuttack, 
a hard useful wood for mallets, pounders, 
rammers, and such like articles, and. would, 
perhaps, make up strong furniture.— CaL 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

KEKRA, Hind., are the carapace shells 
of crabs, properly Keukra, a crab. 

KEEKUR GUM, produced by Vachellia 
farnesiana—a variety of Gum Arabic. 

KEEL, Hind. ? Tar, dammer. 

KEELA also Mekb, Guz., Hind. Nail. 

KEELING ISLAND, in the Indian ocean, 
south of Sumatra. Here, Mr. Darwin found 
evidence of subsidence, earthquakes have been 
repeatedly felt : on every side of the lagoon, 
in which the water is as tranquil as in the 
most sheltered lake, old cocoanut trees were 
undermined and falling. The foundation posts 
of a stone house on the beach, which the in¬ 
habitants said had stood, seven years before, 
just above high water mark, were then daily 
washed by the tide. Keeling island is also 
called Cocoanut island. The Cocoanut cralv 
the Birgus latro, hermit or robber crab of tbe 
Keeling islands, is a kind of intermediate lM|b 
between the short and long-tailed crabs, an 
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beard a great resomblauce to the Paguri. It 
diyells in deep burrows. Mr. Darwin observ¬ 
ed their habits in theKeeling islands, and found 
that they live on the cocoanuts that fall from 
the trees. The story of their climbing these 
palms and detaching the heavy nuts is merely 
a story. Its front pair of legs are terminated 
by very strong heavy pincers the last pair by 
others, narrow and weak. To extract the 
nourishment, it tears off the fibrous husk, fibre 
by fibre, from ^hat end in which the three eyes 
are situated, and then hammers upon one of 
them with its heavy claws until an opening is 
effected. It then, by its posterior pincers, 
extracts the white albuminous substance. It 
inhabits deep burrows, where it accumulates 
surprising quantities of picked fibre of cocoa- 
nut husks, on which it rests as on a bed. Its 
habits are diurnal, but every night it is said 
to pay a visit to the sea, perhaps to moisten 
ita branchiae. It is very good to cat, and the 
great mass of fat accumulated under the tail 
of the larger ones, sometimes yields, when 
melted, as much as a quart of limpid oil. 
They are esteemed great delicacies and are 
fattened for the table.— JB'iguier; Bikmore^ p, 
H9 ; Darwin^ Voyage. 

KEEMNA, Burm. Laurus, species. 

KEEMUKO ? Cocculus palmatus. 

KEENA, Singh. Calophyllum burmanni, 
Wight. Keena oil is obtained from the seeds 
of different species of Calophyllum. 

KEENJUL ? Mahr. Terminalia alata, 
Ainslie. 

KEEN-WE-WiEL, Singh. Calamus 
rotang, Linn. 

K;EE-0W island, in the Canton river, 
is seven miles west of Lintin. 

KEERA, Hind. Cucumis sativus. 

KEERAT, Bkng. Gentiana cherayta. 

KEERAY, Tam. Tribulus terrestris. 

KEERDAMANA, of Bombay. Conium 
maculatura, Linn. 

KEERNI, Can. Canthium parviflorum. 

KEERNI KA PHAL, Ddk. Mimusops 
hexandra. 

KEERSEL, Mahr. Bignonia chclonoides, 
Linn. 

KEERTAR hills, running parallel with 
the d^uttiel, more to the west, between 25* 50', 
26* 40, and about 67® 40'. The average 
height is probably below 2,000 ft. 

KEERTEE CHANDRA, Sans. From 
keertee, fame, chandra, the moon. 

KEERTANA, Sans. From kreet, to pro¬ 
vince harmony. 

,J^EESHOORIYA ? Wedelia calendulacea. 

I^EESHOORIYA, Eclipta erecta. 

KEESNEE, a river 13| miles from Mu- 
cuffitrouggnr. 

KEESU> Hinp. Butea frondoaa. 


KEFFI, a green and yellow-striped ker¬ 
chief worn on the head by the Jehen tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs at Yambavi.— Mrs. EllwoofTs 
L etters 

KEFFING islands. This little group, 

in the Molucca sea, is encircled by very 
extensive reefs projecting into deep water, 
rendering it difficult of approach. The 
Cachelot or spermaceti whale abounds in the 
ocean, and might support an extensive fishery. 
Some of the islets are low, sandy, girdled by 
reefs, and, as in Ghissa, with a lagoon in the 
centre, absolutely swarming with fish, while 
the shores are peopled by ducks and snipes. 
Keffing is also' called Pulo Manok or Bird 
Island and lies midway between Ceram and the 
Serwatty group. It is a high solitary mountain, 
resting on the bosom of the sea, with a trun¬ 
cated cone, desert, and the refuge only of 
myriads of birds, which deposit such vast 
quantities of eggs, that many of the natives of 
the neighbouring isles visit the place and sub¬ 
sist for whole days on this wholesome food. 
Sulphur is also found on the rocks. The little 
communities existing in these scattered groups 
present curious phases of social life. Dwelling 
in houses erected on posts, they in many 
instances surround their villages with rough 
walls of coral, occasionally carrying a similar 
fortification all along the shore. Many inVica<f 
tions among them prove the existence of 
piracy, besides calico and china-ware. Slaves, 
nutmegs, trepang, tortoiseshell, and edible 
birds-nests, are bartered for powder, shot, 
muskets and small cannon, and betray the 
inclination of the people to the use of arms. 
Many of them, apparently peaceful traders, 
are secretly addicted to piracy, though some 
bear a character for innooeuco and love of 
industry altogether inconsistent with this 
pursuit. Among these are the inhabitants of 
Motir, a gentle, tranquil, sober tribe, following 
the occupation of potters, and supplying the 
neighbouring islands with vessels and 
utensils of various kinds made of red clay ele¬ 
gantly moulded and of good quality. These 
compete in the markets of the Molucca sea„ 
with the plates and pans brought by the 
traders of Keffing from the Ki Islands.— 
Koljff^s Voyage of the Daourga, pp. 220, 
345; Darwin's Coral Reefs ; Crawfuf^s 
Ind. Arch.y Vol. iii, p. 447 ; Temminchy pp» 
111, 307 ; As. Journ.y p. 336 i 8t. John*ii 
Indian ArohipelagOy Vol. i, p. 142. See Kei. 
KEG-FIG, Diospyros kaki. 

KEHJOOR, Hind. Properly Kh^'nr, the 
date tree, Phsenix dactilifi^a, also the date. ^ 
KEHL-KANG, SiNflH. Plantain. 

KEI, this group of islands adjoining the 
Arru islands, is inhabit^ by the Arafura 
rac^ emd the word Key, kei or Ki is prefi;xe4. 
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to the names of all their villages. The great 
Kei is about the size of Tanakeka, an island 
near Macassar. The inen profess mabo- 
medanism, but eat hog’s flesh, and the islands 
produce Maratigo and Banyaro woods, well 
adapted for masts. In the island of Dori, the 
Papuans are called Myfore, The are about 
5 ft. 3 inches high, few attain 5 feet 6 inches. 
They Wear their crisped hair its full length, 
and generally uncared for, which gives them a 
wild, scared appearance. The men, not the 
women, wear a comb. Amongst the Arafura 
or Papuan of Ke, the women ar^ not secluded, 
the children are merry, noisy, and have the 
nigger grin, and amongst the men is a noisy 
confusion of tongues and excitement on every 
occasion. The Ki are a group of ten islands, 
forming the northern of the south-easterly 
islands. The natives are industrious and 
are great boat-builders. The Carpophaga 
concinua occurs there, also in Banda where it 
is called the nutmeg pigeon. The islands are 
covered with luxuriant forests. It is occupied 
by two races, one of them the Papuan who 
make cocoanut-oil, build boats and make 
wooden bowls. Their boats are from small 
planked canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons 
burthen. They build the skin first and after¬ 
wards fit in the knees and bends and ribs. 
Money is not used but every transaction is in 
kind. The Papuan wears a waist cloth of 
cotton or bark. The other race are maho- 
medans who were driven out of Banda and 
wear cotton clothing. They are probably a 
brown race, more allied to Malays, but their 
mixed descendants have great varieties of 
hair, colour and features, graduating between 
the Malay and Papuan tribes. The Cypho- 
gastra calepyga, a beautiful species of the 
Buprestidoe, occurs here ; also the butterfly 
orchis, Phalaenopsis grandiflora, and two 
large beetles, Therates labiata, and Tricondyla 
aptera. T. labiata is ever on the watch, and 
from time to time emits an odour like otto 
of roses. T. aptera of the Malay islands 
resembles a large ant more than an inch long 
and is of a purple-black colour. It is-wingless. 
~Bikmo7^, p. 243 ; Wallace, VoL ii, pp, 
103, 114, 115. See Ke. 

KEIBI, Pers. Ape. 

KEIFIET. The aba or camaline, as it is 
styled in the Persian Gulf and the Keifiet, are 
worn in Oman, by all classes. It is a broad 
kerchief, striped green, red, and yellow, 
having the sides hanging down, with knotted 
strings appended to themr, serving bj their 
motion to keep off the flies, which are here 
excessively troublesome.— fVelhtedCs Tra~ 
veh, Val, ii, p. 210. 

KEIGHWAD, see Tin. 

K£1M, Hiud. Nauclea parvifolia. 
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KEINT, Hind. Pyrus variolosa ; Ban 
Keinti, Hind, is Edwardsia mollis. 

KEIRRI, Hind. Pinus excelsa, 

KEISH ISLAND is almost flat, and 
yielding a few date trees. The goats on this 
island were consecrated to Venus and Mer¬ 
cury, in the time of Alexander, when Near- 
chus, with the Grecian fleet, cast anchor here: 
for the Catsea of his journal, (preserved by, 
Arrian) is Keis or Keish in the nomenclature 
of oriental geography. It is, however, said 
to have been named Keish since the tenth 
century, when one Keis, the son of a poor 
widow, in Siras, embarked for India, with his 
sole property, a cat. There he fortunately 
arrived at a time when the palace was so 
infested by mice or rats, that they invaded 
the king’s food, and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal banquet. Keis 
produced his cat, the noxious animals soon 
disappeared, and magnificent rewards were 
bestowed on the adventurer of Siras, who 
returned to that city, and afterwards, with 
his mother and brothers, settled in the island, 
‘‘ which, from him, has been denominated 
Keis, or, according to the Persians, Keish.” 
In countries widely separated, and in various 
languages, the same story has been related of 
different persons.— Ouselei/s Travels, Voh 
i, p. 170. 

KEITHA, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

KEIVAN, the Chaldee Saturn. 

KEJ, the most western of the Kelat terri-. 
tories. Kej is called Mekran,—sometimes 
also Kej Mekran, and is supposed to be the 
Gedrosia of the Greeks. It is inhabited by 
many tribes of whom the Gitcbki is the most 
numerous, hut about half the population is of, 
a sect of mahomedans called Ziggar. The 
maritime and fishing population of the little 
ports on the coast of Mekran from Sanmiahi 
to Charbai, are denominated Med, and com¬ 
prise four divisions, the Gazbur, *Hormari, 
Jellar-zye, and Chelmar-zye. Although often 
overrun by armies from Kelat, its subjec¬ 
tion has been more nominal than real. A 
treaty was made with the naib of Kej, 
faqueer Noor Mahomed, of the Bezunjo 
tribe, in 1862, by which he agreed for an 
annual subsidy to protect the Mekran tele¬ 
graph which passes through his territories. 
The subsidy granted was Rupees 6,000, of 
which Rupees 1,000 are paid to the chief of 
Pusnee. If the term Kej was in use anciently, 
it is likely to have given rise to the name 
Gedrosia .—BennelVs Memoir, p. 183 ; Trec^ 
ties. Engagements and Bunnuds, VoU vii^ 
p. 85. 

KEJ U, Ma lay . Cheese. 

KEKAR or Safed Kikar, Hind. Ac«^ 
leucophloca. 
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IKEKIK. In lat. 1* 83' S., long. 128* The first of these great divisions, or rather 

E*, is a high island in the Gillolo passage. the portion of this comprised under the name 
KEKIS, Gr. Galls. of the province of’Sarawan, may be thus 

KEKKIEO of Ramree, is a lichen, doubt- described : 
less Alectoria jubata. It is gelatinous : The mountainous table-land of Beluchistan 

and is eaten by the natives with rice. extends from Cape Monze, on the south to 

KEKRA, Hind. Momordica muricata. the Affghan mountains north of Quetta, or 
KEKRA, Hind. The carapace or shell of from to 30® 40' N. latitude, and is con- 
the crab, used as a drug. sequently about 340 miles in length. In 

KEKRI, Sii^QH. Cucumis pubescens, breadth it extends from the level plains 
Willd, W, ^ A. of Kutehee eastward, to Nooshky on the bor- 

KEKUANG* see Anam or Annam, Cochin- ders of the Seistan desert westward, extend- 
China. ing thus about* 150 miles. But its breadth 

KEL, Hind., of Kaghan, the ibex. is by no means uniform : widest about the 

KELA, Hind. Musa paradisiaca, Linn, ; centre, it gradually narrows southward, until 
ban kela, Hind., is Hedychium spicatum. at Cape Monze, the range is only a few miles 
KELA, amongst the Uria, a migratory in diameter. The height also varies in the same 
people who live by catching snakes, basket- proportion. The greatest altitude is attained 
making. at Kelat about 7,000 feet, where the climate 

KELAART, a British medical officer of is European ; southward it rapidly decreases, 
Ceylon, who paid much attention to the natu- until, in the province of Lus, the elevation is 
ral history of the island. but a trifling degree greiater than that of 

KELADY, Malay. Caladium esculentum. Sind. It decreases also northward, the height 
KELAH, see Karen, Tigris. of Quetta being about 5,900 feet. This ele- 

KELAT, a town in Beluchistan, the re- vated district is composed of a succession 
sidence of a chief who has the title of Khan, of mountain ranges, which, rising from the 
and who is paramount amongst the various plains of Kutchee and valley of the Indus, 
tribes who occupy that region. The inhabi- tower one above the other in successive steps, 
tants of Kelat and Beluchistan, may be com- until having gained their maximum, they 
prised under four grand divisions, Brahui, subside in lesser and lesser ranges westward. 
Beluch, Dehwar and Babi, with a few hindoos Their general direction is from N. N. E. 
engaged in commerce. The Beluch and to S. S. W., and this uniformity of strike is 
Brahui form the bulk of the population of wonderfully preserved throughout. The 
Beluchistan, the former inhabiting the skirts mass is broken through at two points, viz: 
of the mountain ranges, and the latter the by the Bolan pass, at its northern extre- 
mountain districts especially in Sara wan and mity, and by the Moola pass near Gun- 
Jhalawan. The territories of the Khan of dava. Here the ranges are twisted out of their 
Kelat, comprised under the term Beluchis- original direction, and run in a N. N. W. 
tan,” are extensive and varied in character manner. Through these two great channels 
to no ordinary degree. They consist of the principal draining of the country is ef- 
lofty, rugged table land and level ground, fected producing the Bolan and Moola rivers, 
and their climates exhibit the severest Lying in the bosom of the mountains are 
heat and the most intense cold. Viewing numerous valleys, having naturally a like 
' them geographically, they fall into the natural direction to the ranges between which they 
division of mountain and plain and may be run and varying in height according to their 
considered under the following heads :— position ; so that almost any desired tempe- 
1st.—The great central mountain range or rature and climate may be obtained from the 
table land running north and south which sub-tropical one of Sind to the tempei^ate one of 
comprises the provinces of Sarawan, Jhala- Kelat. The district is naturally moderately 
wan, and Lus. well watered by rivulets and springs and rivers, 

2nd.—The mountain district extending artificially so by wells and karez, but there 
east-ward, inhabited by the Murree and are, as might be inferred, no rivers of any 
Boogtee, situated to the south of Sind and magnitude*. The heights of theranges arecloth- 
Kutebee. ed with trees (Junipers), which yield excellent 

. 3rd.—The province of the plains, that is, firewood and durable timber for building, 
the district of Kutch Gundava. The valley of Quetta, or Shawl, is situat- 

4th.—The province of Mekran, diversified ed in 67® E. long, and 30* to 30® 20' JJ. 
by mountain and desert which stretches west- lat. It is about 15 or 20 miles in length, and 
ward along the sea coast. from 4 to 6 in breadth. It is bounded to the 

5th.—The great desert of Seistan fo the westward by the Chah’l-tan range, having a 
north of the last named districts. strike of S. S. W. by N. N. E. 
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The valley of Kanhee, is situated to the ' siderable size ; it coutaius the village of pL i^* 
west of, and runs parallel to, that of Quetta, par and other small hamlets, 
but extends further south. Its length is The valley of Kelat is the most southern 
about 30 miles, and breadth 5 or 6. It is division of the province of Sarawan, and its 
bounded on the east by the great Chah’l-tan chief town is Kelat, the capital of Beluchis- 
range, which separates it from the valley of tan, and situated about its centre, in lat. 29* 
Quetta, and on the west by a parallel range N., and long. 66’ 40' E. Dr. Cook supposes, 
of much less height, which, towards the north 1st, that the original inhabitants of the country 
separates it from the valley of Pishing. were hindoos, who fled from the conquering 

The valley of Moostung, is the principal mahomedans who invaded Sind, Lus, and 
and most extensive valley of the tract under Mekran, a. h. 93 ; 2nd, that the Brahui were 
consideration, and is situated to the south of Tartar mountaineers, who gained a footing in 
the valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. It ex- the country, and ultimately supplanted the 
tends from about 29® 30' to near 30’ N. lat-, former, becoming the ruling race ; 3rd, that 
and its eastern boundary is nearly defined by the Beluch came from the westward, but 
the 67® of E. long. It is therefore about 40 whether they were Seljuk Tartars, or Arabs 
miles in length, and varies in breadth from 5 from Aleppo, is a matter of doubt. Df. 
to 8 miles, spreading out towards its upper Latham, however, classes the Belooch nation 
end, and being gradually constricted towards with the Persian, but considers them as a 
its lower or southern extremity. It is bound- modified form. He says, “ E. and S. E. 
ed by parallel ranges, running N. N. E. by of the proper Persians of Kirmau, come the 
8. S. W., of medium height, probably from Beluch of Beluchistan. If Rask’s great 
500 to 800 feet. The range to the eastward theory be the correct one, which makes all 
is pierced by a pass leading to the Dasht-i- the fragments of nations speaking a Tamulian 
be-Daulat. dialect parts of one gi cat continuous whole, 

The Dasht-i-be-Daulat is an elevated valley which spread in the earlier ages over- India 
or plain, situated to the N. E. of Moostung, and Europe, underlying the more recent 
at the head of the Bolau pass. Its diameter system of Celtic, Gothic, Slavonic, and classi- 
is from 15 to 20 miles, and of its boundaries cal nations, as the primary strata in geology 
some approach the Bolan pass. It has no underlie the secondary and tertiary, but crop- 
towns or villages, but is occasionally dotted ping out, or being exposed here and there¬ 
with the toman of the Kurd tribe. Some as the fragments of nations—like the Lap, 
portions of it are cultivated in the spring and Finn, and Basque in Europe, and of the 
summer mouths ; but during the winter it is Cuchwaree, Cohatee, Toda, Ghond, Lar, and 
a black, howling wilderness, destitute of trees, other mountaineers of India ; if he says, this 
or any shelter ; the snow lies deep on it and theory be the correct one, then the Brahui, 
cold winds whistle over its frozen surface. It being of the great Tamulian family, would be 
is subject to the depredations of the Kaka the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
tribe of Affghans, and caravans are frequent- Thus the Koord who inhabit the Dasht-i- 
ly plundered by them. In the summer it is Bedaulat, doubtless came from Kurdistan, 
clothed with the fragrant Terk plant, and its probably amongst the followers of some 
-.^wirface diversified by fields of waving grain, inahomedau invader.of India, and, perhaps. 
It has no streams, but one or two wells have laden with spoil, preferring, on their return, 
been dug and water obtained with some diffi- to settle where, they now are, rather than 
culty ; the cultivators are dependent on rain continue their march to their own country, 
and heavy dews. ’ made choice of the Dasht-i-Bedaulat. Again, 

The valley of Mungochar, is situated to many of the Jhalawan tribes are undoubtedly 
the southward of that of Moostung, more of Rajpoot origin ; and until lately, the prac- 
circular in form, and of much less extent ; tice of infanticide was prevalent amongst 
destitute of trees, save a few stunted mul- them. Near Bagwana is a cave in the rock 
berries. filled with the dried mummy-like bodies of 

The valley of Girauee, is situated south of infants, some of which have a comparatively 
Mungochar, and is distant about 8 miles from recent appearance. The Sacae, who formed 
Kelat. part of Alexander’s army, and whose country ' 

The valley of Ziaret, is situated to the is stated by Wilson to have been that lying 
westward of, and runs parallel with, the pro- between the Paropamisan mountains and sea 
ceeding, is of considerable extent, well water- of Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahui of 
ed, and cultivated. Jhalawan. It is not improbable that they 

Valley of Chappar, lies westward of Ziaret accouipanied Alexander as far as the south of 
and extends from the vicinity of Kelat to Sind, and returning with Craterus up the 
that of Mungochar. It is, therefore, of con- Moolla Pass, settled in their present position. 
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The Beloochee also have by no means a pure 
and unbroken descent fi-om any one source. 
Adopting Pottinger’s theory, that the main 
body were Seljuk Tartars driven out of Persia, 
as he describes, and that the Beloochee have 
no resemblance in any way to the Arabs, yet, 
undoubtedly, many are of Arabic descent. 
In many cases the outline, of their physiog¬ 
nomy is very similar to that of the Arabs of 
Egypt and Syria ; and if such a Belooch was 
dressed in the Arab dress, it would be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to detect his nationality. Others 
are Sindians who fled to the hills on the 
invasion of their country by the mahomedans. 
The original hindoo inhabitants of the Murree 
and Boogtee hills were driven out by their 
present occupants, but the natives of Bark ban 
(the Khetrauee) inhabiting the more moun- 
toinous district to the northward, were able 
to hold their own. The wliole are nominally 
subject to the Khan as chief of all, but his 
power appears to vary with his popularity. 
The tribes especially the Brahui moun¬ 
taineers, reside in tomans, or collections of 
tents. These tents are made of goat’s hair, 
black or striped ; the furniture is very simple 
—a few metal cooking-pots, a stone, hand- 
mill, and some rough carpets and rugs, with 
a distaff for spinning wool, and a hookah, are 
all that are usually found in a Brahui tent. 
That of the chief may, perhaps, be better 
furnished, and he is richer than his neighbours 
in flocks and herds. The dress of the lower 
orders is made up of a long tunic, trousers 
loose at the feet, and a bla(;k or brown great¬ 
coat, or cloak, usually of felt, kuramerbund 
and sandals. They wear a small cap, either 
fitting tight to the outline of the head, or 
dome-shaped, with a tassel on the top. Those 
of the higher classes are elaborately orna¬ 
mented with gold thread, A few wear tur¬ 
bans, and the Belooch have them preposter¬ 
ously large, of white muslin. The higher 
classes are somewhat better dressed and carry 
loongees, or scarfs, which they throw around 
their shoulders in exactly the same manner 
as a Scotchman wears his plaid, and, strangely 
enough as the ancient Irish or Hyperboreans 
wore them ages ago. The men wear their 
hair long and flowing over the shoulders, 
whilst a luxuriant beard falls over the breast. 
The women tie theirs in a knot behind, 
brushing it smooth in front, and keeping it in 
place by a* kind of fixature. The colour of 
the hair is frequently brown or red, and many 
ef the natives have a European cast of 
countenance, in some cases strongly resembling 
the Irish. The women wear a long gown 
rtiaohing to the feet and elaborately worked at 
the breast. Bed is the fashionable colour. 
Where a blood feud exists, a man ebould^s 
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his matchlock and stalks his enemy as he 
would an ibex, shooting him down whether he 
be armed or not, or working in his field. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
there was a feud existing between two 
tribes, in which one had already lost 300 
men, and the other 120. In some cases, 
by making compensation either in money, 
land, or cattle, the difference may be settled. 

At the commencement of the winter 
months, all emigrate to the plains, and many 
leave the hill country as early as the middle 
of September. 

The Merdoo, a Brahui tribe living near 
Khozdar, obtain antimony and lead from the 
hills of Kapper. The lead is found native, 
in pieces the size of marbles, a fact extremely 
rare in mineralogy. The foregoing remarks 
have Inference to the province of Sara wan. 

In writing of Jhalawan, Dr. Cook, says the 
mountain range of Belucliistan is the great 
natural boundary of western India, and may 
be described, figuratively, as composed of a 
vast under-structure, surmounted by parallel 
rows of walls (represented by mountain 
ranges) cut through here and there by long 
and meandering passages. 

The Merdooeo tribe of Brahui, obtain lead- 
ore from many spots in their vicinity and 
reduce it. He visited a place called Seman 
about 14 miles distant in at southerly directiou. 
It was situated amongst low sand-stone hills, 
black externally, with fragments and boulders 
of dark-blue limestone, and arenaceous 
nummulitic rock scattered around. Beneath 
the sandstone was a red, sandy clay, and in 
this is found pieces of red ore, carbonate of 
lead, in thin, flat, tabular masses, looking like a 
broken-up vein, which were covered externally 
with a layer of calcareous earth that prevented 
them from being easily detected, Thb place 
where this is found can hardly be called 
“ mines” as the shepherds merely poke about 
with a stick, pick up any promising pieces, 
roughly estimate the specific gravity by the 
hand, and, if they have not the proper weight, 
reject them. At Khozdar the implements are 
very very rude. A rough furnace with four 
upright, square stones, and a hole below to 
insert the nozzle of a pair of bellows. 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, are met 
with at Gajer. They resemble the Brahui in 
appearance, and wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are Daee, 
such as the Sageter, Takee, Shadu, Laee, 
Marbrow, &c. They have a moolla or priest, 
and a book. They say that they originally 
came from the westward near Kej, where 
there is a city called Turbot, The sect 
abounds in Mekran, and had extended as 
far east as this. At the city called Turbot is 
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a little hill of circular form called by them 
Ku-Murad, on the summit of which is their 
principal musjicl, where they meet at stated 
times to perforin their rites. 

Professor Wilson, in his “ Ariana Anti- 
qna,” page 141, mentions the Daee amongst 
other Scythian tribes, as associated with the 
MassageUe, and in a map attached to Digby’s 
translation of Quintus Curtius, their position 
is fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This 
coincidence of association with the Sageta 
and Sakm, both then and now, is worth 
remarking. 

The following heights wore obtained by 
the boiling point of water : 


Route towards Mekran. Return Route. 



Feet. 


Feet. 

Kelat 

7,000 

Juri 

3,900 

Panderan ... 

5,690 

Tyak . 

4,700 

Nogramma 

470 

Wujju (in the Kul 


Baghwana 

470 

gully Pa.sa.) 

5,700 

Khozdar ... 

830 

Mutt 

5,330 

Nal 

3,390 

Sohrat 

5,770 

Taigab 

360 

Uodiuga ... 

6,580 

Greisher ... 

4,170 



Nokhejo ... 

3,380 



Gajer 

2,960 




The climate of Mekran generally, but 
especially at the level tract south of the 
mountains, is very unhealthy. Ghorbusta 
or Ghorbund, occur, structures at times 
almost bearing a resemblance to the Cyclo¬ 
pean remains of Europe. They are evi¬ 
dently traces of a people, who occupied or 
passed through the country long prior to the 
advent of the present occupants, who know 
nothing of the builders, or of the uses of the 
buildings, attribute them to Kaffirs or infidels. 
They are found usually in out of the way 
places, narrow valleys at present stoney and 
barren. They are placed always on declivi¬ 
ties, or across the mouths of ravines. Their 
solidity and size are proportioned to the steep¬ 
ness of the declivity ; but, where there is only 
a gentle slope the walls are narrow, low and 
slightly built, but where the’ descent is great 
and the flow of water after floods and rains 
would be violated, they are of great thickness 
and height, and, as seen in the valley beyond 
Baghwana, supported and strengthened by 
buttresses or walls built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to 
the opposite side, which, when well-pre¬ 
served, is levelled oflT with the surrounding 
and superior ground. Those built across 
the moutba or ravines are veiy solid, and 
high, and usually the builders have taken 
advantage of some mass of rock jutting out 
as a sort of foundation. Those in slopes are 
never seen singly, but always in numbers 
varying with the extent of the ground to be 


covered, and placed in succession one behind 
the other. The intervening ground being 
levelled is thus formed into a succession of^ 
terraces. These facts can lead, only to one 
conclusion, namely, that they were connected 
with the in igatiou of the country. 

Those built across ravines were intended 
to form tanks for the preservation of the 
water that came down at irregular intervals 
ill floods. Those oq slopes, to economise the 
distribution of the water ; the surplus water 
of one terrace running over and flooding the 
lower one, depositing as it went a layer of 
surface soil. The ground thus levelled of 
course became more valuable, freed from the 
irregularity and roughness which characterise 
these narrow stoney valleys. They are almost 
confined to the province of Jhalawan, and 
are largest and most important in the south¬ 
ern and south-eastern portions of the pro¬ 
vince. That the ancient city at Gunjjuck is 
of the same date, and constructed by the 
same people, Dr. Cook thinks extremely pro¬ 
bable. F rom the numbers and position of these 
structures, the people who built them must 
have been extremely numerous ; must have 
felt that the country as existing by nature 
was utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they must have possessed an energy and inge¬ 
nuity which the present races are totfdly 
without. It appears probable nay almost 
certain, that they must have swarmed east¬ 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, mak¬ 
ing their appearance on the south-west portion 
of the table land. Gradually pushing eastwai'd 
and northward; as their numbers increased, 
either rapidly by additions from without or 
more slowly by increase of the population 
from within, they ascended to the various 
valleys as high as Kelat, when, discovering 
the great eastern outlet, th^ Moolla pass, they 
found an exit by it into the plains of India. 
How long they remained on the table land ? 
from whence they originally came ? and over 
what countries they eventually distributed, 
are alike mysteries. 

There are one or two points of slight re¬ 
semblance between the “ Pe-lasgi,” flie 
builders of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, 
Italy, <&c., and the Ghorbusta builders, sug¬ 
gesting that they might have been a kindred 
people with kindred habits, 'f'he P^elasgi 
came from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not 
from Syria, not from Assyria, not froJEU Persia, 
but probably from that birthplace of emigra¬ 
tion the tract north and north-east of Persia, 
The Ghorbusta builders probably came from; 
the same tract and were not Mekranees^ 
nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Felasg^' 
existed only a few generations in Greee^ 
(about 250 years) before they were tmmed 
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"out by the Hellenes ; they must therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
the country, their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work 
almost immediately on arrival. It was pro- 
.bably the same with the wall builders of 
Beluchistan, they only remained in the coun¬ 
try long enough to allow them to extend 
northward as far as Kelat, when, meeting 
with the Moolla Pass, they debouched into 
the plains. Their art was a fully developed 
one, before they arrived here to carry it out. 
The Pelasgi arrived in Greece about 1800 
B. C. This date seems to accord roughly 
with the advent of the unknown people into 
Jhalawan. The Ghorbusta buildings differ 
considerably, however ; for when compared 
with the Cyclopean remains, they are slight, 
most roughly executed, and insignificant ; yet 
they evince a like instinct and habit in two 
races which probably came originally from the 
same region. The races who now occupy the 
territory of confederate tribes, termed Belu- 
chistau, are (J) Baluch tribes proper,viz. : the 
Brahui, the Rind and the Lumri ; (2) Those 
not Baluch, viz. : the Dehwar of the capital, 
the Jet of Kach Gandhava, the races occupy¬ 
ing the maritime provinces,theAffghan race of 
Shall and the hindoo residents of villages. 
Baluch is a term used by IbuHaukal who says, 
‘‘the Baloujes are in the desert of Mount 
Kefes, and Kefes, in the Parsi language, is 
Kouje, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujes-” The Baluch race, extend from 
the eastern limit of Kach Gandhava to the 
confines of Persia, but include many tribes, 
speaking different dialects and of very difter- 
ent descent, as some have dark countenances 
and others very fair. The greater part of 
the country west of the Indus, from the 
parallel of Shikarpbre to that of Sehwan, is 
held by Baluch tribes. In the Affghan dis¬ 
trict of Siwi, N. W. of Dadar, are the Baluch 
tribes of Khajah and Shilanchi, the latter, in 
Siwi, being neighbours of the Affghan tribes 
of Safi, Kurak, Margazari and Duppal. Also, 
in the hills east of Kahan, are the independ¬ 
ent remote Husseni, Chacha, and Ketra tribes 
of Baluches. They border with the Piari 
Affghans on the east. There are numerous 
Balucj^ east of the Indus, and those in Bha- 
walpore and the Panjab, are said to be the 
Bind. 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terras Baluchistan and 
Affghanistao, are not known by these names 
to their inhabitants. Their inhabitants are, 
partly, dwellers in towns and, as indicated by 
their physical appearance, are of widely dif¬ 
ferent races, who have pushed or been pushed 
forwards from the south, the west, and the 
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northwest, into their present sites. A consi¬ 
derable portion of Baluchistan is subject to 
the khan ofKalat, the four subdivisions of 
whose territories are given by Mr.Masson as— 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nushki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Kach Ganda- 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kalat 

va 

Mushki 

Panjghar 

Kej 

Kolwah 

Jhow 

Pessani 

Jhalawan 

Harand on 
the Indus 
Dajil „ 


The Zigger Miughal and Raskshani, who 
inhabit Nushki, have no proper towns or 
villages, but reside in tents, and are not mi¬ 
gratory. Their river, the Kaisar, is useless 
for irrigation, and is lost amongst the sands. 
They cultivate wheat at the skirt of the hill 
ranges supporting the plateau of Sahara wan. 
Snow seldom falls. The Zigger Minghal at 
one time occupied the Dasht-i-Guran near 
Kalal, but their increasing numbers compell¬ 
ed them to migrate into Nushki, dispossess¬ 
ing the Raskshani, of whom two tomans or 
clans still reside at Nushki. They have a 
good breed of horses, called Tarji. Their 
flocks are very numerous. 

Kharan province, in which lies two small 
towns, is occupied by a tribe of Persian origin 
called the Nousherwani, of whom Alif Zye 
are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insufficient for their own 
wants. The Nousherwani of Kharan, claim 
a Persian origin and descent from Nushirwan, 
similar to the Udipur Rajputs. 

Mushki has several towns and castles, and 
is occupied by the Mehmasani, the Nousher¬ 
wani and Mirwari tribes. 

The Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushki 
Jhow and Kohwah. The Brahui entered 
from the west and point to Khozdar as the 
capital prior to occupying Kalat. 

Mehmas-ani have branches in Seistan, and 
the hills of Luristan. 

Kolwah, four or five days’ journey from 
the coast, has several villages and castles, and 
is occupied by the Mirwari, Rodahi, Horaerari 
and Nousherwani tribes, who interchange 
their commodities with the coast, sending 
wool, ghi, hides and bdellium. 

Jhow has but one village, Nandarn, its 
tribes are the Mirwari and Halada, the latter 
Brahui and pastoral. Numerous mounds here 
called “ daim” exist, where coins and trinkets 
are found, remnants of some former race. 

Panchghar, has ten small towns, it is cele¬ 
brated for its groves of date trees, is occupied 
by the Gitchki tribe of Brahui, of peaceful 
and agricultural habits. 
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Kej, the most western of the Kelat terri¬ 
tories, is inhabited by many tribes, of whom 
the Gitchki is the most numerous, but above 
Jialf the population is of a sect of mahome- 
dans, called Zigger. 

Las is separated from the Lower Sind and 
the Indus delta by the Hala mountains, and 
is occupied by the Lassi division of the tribe 
of Lumri or Numri. They have about 
twelve divisions or clans, one of which, the 
Jamhut, furnishes their chief or Jam. They 
trace their origin to Samar, who founded 
Samarkand, and acknowledge a consanguini¬ 
ty to the Bhatta of Jesulmir, The Lumri 
are an active, hardy, pastoral, people, their 
wealth consists in flocks of goats, with fewer 
buffaloes or camels. They despise agriculture, 
wild Lumri are found grazing on the rocky 
banks of the Hab river. Their language 
varies little from that current in Sind. They 
manufacture coarse fabrics from the wool of 
their goats and camels. The Lumri eats meat 
almost raw and is greatly addicted to the use 
of opium. It has only two or three places 
for receipt of custom. Near one of these, Bela, 
are found coins, trinkets and funeral jars. 
Sunmiani contains numerous Mehman, and 
part of the fixed population of Bela is called 
Jaghdal. 

Ilormara, a sterile district with a port of 
same name subject to Las. Near Jabl Malan, 
is a tribe called Gujur ; at Garuki, the San- 
gur tribe, and at Horrnara in Mekrau, with 
400 houses, is a tribe of this name. The 
Ilormara tribe say they came originally from 
Sind. 

Pessaui, west of Ilormara, is a small port of 
200 houses. 

Mekrau : the maratime and fishing popu¬ 
lation of the little ports on the coast of Mek- 
ran, from Sunmiani to Charbai, are deno¬ 
minated Mod, and comprise four divisions, 
the Guzbur, Hurmari, Jellar-zai and Chel- 
raar-zai. 

The Saharawan territories are about 10,000 
square miles. The population does not ex¬ 
ceed 50,000. The borders of this elevated 
plateau, the more northern of the Baluch con¬ 
federate provinces, run with the Aifghan dis¬ 
tricts of Peshing and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar, and is separated on the east by a 
range of hills, from Dadar and Kach Gandava. 
It has only the Bolan river, and few rivulets, 
but the climate is cool, and the rains ensure 
good grain harvests. 

Shall is one of its districts where snow 
lies for two months of the year. The popu¬ 
lation consists of the Kassi tribe of Affghan 
who claim afiinity with the Safi clans, but iu 
spring and summer numerous toman of the 
Brahui range over its plains. Its capital, 
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called Shall by the Baluch, by the AfiTghan h 
called Quettah, an equivalent for Kot or foru 

Mustuug has a healthy climate and fertile 
soil. It contains no Affghan, the fixed inha¬ 
bitants arc Dehwar, mixed with the Baisani, 
Slierwani, Mahomed shahi, Bangol-zye, Lari, 
and Sirpherra tribes of Braliui* 

The Baisani the most respectable of the 
Saharawaui tribes,(from ‘h-ais”Arab., a ruler), 
are able to raise 500 fighting men. 

The Sliirwani occupy exclusively Khad and 
Kishna, and reside with other tribes in Shall 
and Mastung. They take their name from 
tlieir belief that they came from Sherwan on 
the Caspian. 

The Mahomed shahi dwell chiefly at Mas¬ 
tung and Kuhak, but hold also Zir-dad, a 
village west of Bagh in Kach Gandava. 

The Bangol-zye exclusively occupy Isprin- 
i, but reside also at Shall and Mustang and 
n winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 

The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, but 
reside also at Mustang and Shaee, with other 
tribes. 

TJie Sli Luss reside at the skirts of the 
hills west of Khanak. 

The Sirpherra reside in summer iu Ghur- 
ghina, and during winter in Kach Gandava. 

Mangeliar has a few dispersed hamlets. It 
is well irrigated with canals and the whole 
plain is intersected with bunds or dams to 
preserve the rain. The toman are scattered 
over the plain. Many brood mares are kept. 
It is separated fi’om Mustang by a lengthened 
valley termed Klind, in which the Sherwani 
tribe of Brahui dwell. Tlie Brahui tribes on 
the east, border with the Mandawari, Kuchik 
and Puzh Rind tribes and the Ghazgi Brahui, 
adjacent to Kach Gandava, 

Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds, 
Isprinji by the Bangol-zye ; Kuhak by the 
Mahomed shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Bra¬ 
hui ; Lup by the Kalui Rinds ; Kishan by 
the Sherwani. The fixed population of the 
several villages dispersed over this tract does 
not exceed 2,500. On the west of Sahara- 
wan, the country is held by pastoral tribes, 
the Sirpherra and their branch, the Bodani^ 
Kurds of the Dhasht-i-be Dowlat: Sherwani 
of Khad, and the Baisani of Dolai and Kha¬ 
nak. 

The Dhasht-i-be Dowlat belongs to the Kurd 
Brahui tribes. It is in the northern part of 
Saharawan, and west of the Bolan hills, is 
about 15 miles in length, and breadth. In 
spring it is covered with lovely flowers and 
grasses and is then covered with the toman 
of the Kurd, who retire to Merv after the 
harvest of autumn, and then predatory ban^ 
of the Khaka roam over the ground and attack 
travellers. 
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The Kurd possess the Dhasht-i-bc Dowlat 
aud Merv, also Tikari in Kach Gandava. 

Kelat, is the name of a town and province. 
The town with its 800 houses is in a naiTOw 
valley having on the east the hills of Kach 
Gandava. The population of Kelat consists 
of many Dehwar, Brahui, hindoos and slaves, 
aud the entire suburb is occupied by AfFghan. 

The plain of Dhasht Garan, south of Chap- 
par, is inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of 
the Jehri of Jhalawan. 


The Bughti dwell at the hills east of Lehrat, 
Sing Saloh and Teriki. 

„ Homarari dwell at Tambu. 

„ Jamali „ Rojan. 

Of these Rind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bughti and Doda Marri, have always been 
distinguished by their rebellious and preda¬ 
tory habits. They indulged these in the 
attacks on the British armies west of the 
Indus. The Marri tribe is considerable and 
inhabit the eastern hills of Kach Gandava, 


tJhalawan with less elevation than Sahara- 
waui, is held by Brahui tribes, amongst whom 
are the Minghal, Bizunju and Samahiri, in 
the hills. The fixed population in their little 
towns does not exceed 10,000, are greatly 
exceeded by the pastoral tribes. The great 
tribes of Minghal and Bizunji, giving them 
the preponderance. 

The Minghal are of rude and predatory 
habits. They occupy the southern hills of 
tlhalawau from Khozdar to Bela in Las. They 
have two great divisions, the Shahi zye and 
Phailwan zye. 

The Bizuiigi, of which are two great divi¬ 
sions, the Amalari aud Tanbarari are west of, 
but on the same hills as, the Minghal. They 
are a violent people aud much addicted to 
rapine. 

Kach Gandava of which the (uipital is Gan¬ 
dava, is a great level tract, and is inhabited 
by three very distinctly marked race.s, tlie 
Jet, the Rind (including the Maghazzi,) and 
the Brahui. The Jet seem the original race, 
and Occupy the centre of the province. The 
Rind with their lawless sub-tribes the 
Jakrani, Diimbnki, Bughti and Marri are a 
more recent intrusive race dwelling on the 
skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely 
dispersed great Marri tribe, for the last three 
centuries have occupied the hill ranges east 
of the plain of Kachi. The Marri are a 
brave race, and have long been distinguished 
as daring depredators. 

Haraud and Dajil, in Kach Gandava, but 
boi’dering on the Iinlus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchani tribe of Rind, who have the Muzari 
pn their south. 

The great Rind tribes are subdivided into 
44 branches, though not Brahui are denomi¬ 
nated Baluch. Their traditions affirm them 
to have immigrated ages ago, from Damascus 
and Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki in 


and a peaceful and obedient portion of the 
tribe are in the hills west of the province 
below Jell. A large portion are at Adam 
Marri, on the S. E. frontier of Sind. The 
Marri of Kach Gandava were long notorious 
for their lawless habits and made frequent 
inroads on the plains. 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in 
the north eastern-hilLs of Sahara wan : 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at Rodbar. 

Kuebik at Kirta. and 

Pushh at tFoban. Fugh at Kajuri. 

The Rind on the western banks of the 
Indus are two great tribes, the Gurchani, 
who inhabit Harand and south of these the 
predatory, but nearly independent, Mazari 
tribe. 

The Maghazzi have only four families, 
the Hutani at Jell, being the chief. They are 
the deadly enoiuies of the Rind, V>ut are pro¬ 
bably of the same rar^e. 

Lt. (Sir Henry) Pottinger states that the 
races occupying Beluchistan, are divided into 
two great classes, severally known by the 
appellation of Beliich and Brahui, and that 
these again are sub-divided into an infinite 
number of tribes, who take their names from 
the chief under whom they serve, the district 
or country to vvliich they belong, or the tradi¬ 
tions whence they derive their descent. The 
Helmdice partakes considerably of the idiom 
of the PersiHii and at least t)ne-lialf of its 
words are borrowed from that language, hut 
greatly disguised under a corrupt and unac- 
countahlo pronunciation. Tlie Brahuiki, on 
tlio contrary, is so dissimilar in its sound and 
formation, that ho did not recollect to have 
marked in it a single expression in any way 
approaching to the idiom of the Persian. It 
contains, he says, a portion of ancient hindoo 
words. The contour of the people of these* two 
classes is as unlike, in most instances, as 


common with that of the other inhabitants of their languages, provided they be desceod- 
Kach Gandava and Mard-i-Riud means a ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
brave man. The Riud.of Kach Gandava are either ; but the frequent inter-marriages 
of the Utan Zye divisions. which lake place amongst them have tended 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. in some degree to blend together the peculiar 

Dumbki ' Lchri characteristics of both, that in many families, 

Jakrani ) ’ aud even whole tribes, they have ceased to 

Doda Marri „ Kahau. exist. The Beluchee branch, in the first 
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iiistauce, from the origiual class of that name, 
into three principal tribes, called Nharu. 
Rind, and Mughazl. The Nharui, principally 
inhabit that portion of Beluchistan, which 
lies to the westward of the desert, and there 
are likewise khel of them at Noosliky and 
in Seistau. 

The Bind and Mughazi are settled in 
Kutch Gandava, to which fertile plain they 
have immigrated at different periods from the 
province of Mekran, and have become incor¬ 
porated with the Jut, or cultivators of the 
soil, as the subjects of the khan of Kelat ; 
a few of these likewise reside in the hills to 
the north-east of Kutch Gandava and skirts of 
the deserts north of Kelat. The sub-divisions 
of the Biahui tribes amount to about ten, and 
those of the Rind and Mughazi, each amount 
to double that number. 

The Brahui are also divided into an 
indefinite number of tribes and khel, and 
are a still more unsettled and wandering race, 
always residing in one part of the country, 
during summer ; and emigrating to another 
for the winter season ; they likewise change 
their immediate place of resort many times 
every year in search of pasturage for their 
flocks—a practice rare among the Belucliee. 
The}'^ differ so much from the Belucliee in 
external appearance, that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to mistake one for the other. The 
Brahui, instead of the tall figure, long 
visage, and raised features of their feilow- 
countrymeii, have short, thick hones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments ; and Lieute¬ 
nant Pottinger had not seen any Asiatics to 
whom they bear any resemblance, for numbers 
of them have brown hair and beards. The 
Kuraburani, the chief tribe, regarding which 
there is a peculiarity, viz. ; that of being 
divided into three distinct gradations of rank, 
called Ahmedzye, Khani and Kumburani. 
The first supplies the khan ; the Khani are 
of the secondary rank of chiefs. The word 
Kumburani includes all the rcmaiuder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. They receive wives from, but do not 
marry their daughters into, other tribes. 

Of the original settlement of the Beluch 
and Brahui tribes in the country, ho says, 
when Mahomed, the sucqessor of Subktagin, 
the first sultan of the Ghazuavi dynasty, 
turned his arms towards India, he subjugated 
the whole of the level district, west of the 
Indus, to the very foot of the Brahui 
mountains. His son, Musaood, extended these 
conquests still more westerly into Mekran ; 
he adhered, however, to his father’s plan 
of not ascending the lofty ranges, and all 
subsequent invaders of Sind, seem to have 
been guided by their example. This is 
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ascribed to two causes. The Beluchee ascribe 
their origin to the earliest mahomedau invader 
of Persia, and are very desirous of being sup¬ 
posed to be Arabian extraction. They spurn 
the idea that they are derived from one 
stock with the Afiglian. The affinity of the 
Belucheekee to the Persian language affords 
of itself strong evidence in favor of this posi¬ 
tion, (viz., that they came from the westward) 
to back which, we still .see that the majority 
of the Beluch nation still dwells on the 
western li’outier; hut as neither their features, 
maimers, nor language, hear the slightest 
similitude to those of the Arab, he rejects 
them totally. In tho beginning of the fifth 
century of the Hejira, tho Suljiik Tartar 
appeared in Khorasan, and in the short space 
of ten years, wrested that kingdom from the 
hon.se of Ghaznavi. It was ceded to Alp 
Arslan, and constituted a part of the Seljukide 
dominions, until the extinction of that race, 
about 150 years posterior to Togrul Beg 
having assumed the title of emperor. In the 
lapse of time, the Beluchee are alluded to 
both by that general term and particular 
tribes, and as dwelling in the very districts 
which they people at this hour. We learn 
from the Greek and Asiatic historians that, 
as their armies became dismembered, either 
by the death of their generals or a defeat, 
the barbarians who composed them wandered 
over the country until they found an advan¬ 
tageous place to themselves, or entered 
the services of some more fortunate chieftain 
than their own as mercenaries. Such in his 
opinion, were tho Beluchee, and that they are 
of Turkoman lineage, various circumstances 
go to prove. Their institutions, habits, reli¬ 
gion, and in short, everything but their 
language, are the same ; this last anomaly is 
easily explained. The Seljuk had long settled 
in Persia, where they naturally adopted the 
colloquial dialect, and brought it with them on 
their expulsion by the Kharazmian kings. 
The unremitting enmity of these kings forced 
vast hordes of them to fly from Persia after 
they had been colonised there for many years. 
The fugitives are said to have gone to 
Seistan and the neighbouring countries, which 
are those of Sind, Seistan, and the Brahui 
mountains. 

The Rind, one of the principal divisious 
of the Beluch tribes, have a tradition that 
they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Brahui appear to have been a nation 
of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a 
very early period, in the southern parts of 
Asia, where they lived an ambulatory life 
in khel, or societies, headed and governed 
by their own chief and laws, for many cen- 
turies; and at length they became incotpo- 
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rated, aud obtained their present footing at in latitude 28® 53' N., and longitude 66*27, is 
Kelat and throughout Beluchistan. It is 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea. The town 
impossible to form more than a supposition, with its 800houses is in a narrow valley having 
what was the nature of the region from on the east the hills of Kach Gandava. The 
which they emigrated, but their pursuits and population of Kelat consists of many Dehwar, 
way of domestic life aiford the strongest Brahui, hindoos and slaves, and the entire 
reason for believing that they were originally suburbs is occupied by Aifghan races, 
mountaineers ; and some amongst them affirm The Brahui are supposed by Dr. Caldwell 
that the very name demonstrates this by its to be a Dravidian race, and one tribe claim to 
signification, being a compound of the affix, have come from the shores of the Mediter- 
boan, and rob, a word said to mean a hill in ranean. They are robust, large-made men. 
the dialect still spoken in some parts of The Brahui language, spoken by the moun- 
Thibet ; such reasoning, however, is not taineers in the khanship of Kelat, in Belu- 
entitled to any great dependence, though sup- chistan, contains some Dravidian words and 
ported by the collateral evidence of the a considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Beluchee, being called in one quarter of the Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered 
country Nharui, which, if we admit the as a whole, this language is derived from 
fonner derivation, means “ lowlauders,” i. e,, the same source as the Punjabi and Sindi, 
literally not hill-men, a name they received but it unquestionably contains a Dravidian 
from the Brahui when they came amongst element, derived from a remnant of the 
them, and evinced a preference for the ancient Dravidian race having been incorpo* 
champagne districts, low villages, and plains, rated with the Brahui. The discovery of this 
The Brahui imagine themselves the aborigines element beyond the Indus river, proves that 
of the country. some of the Dravidian like the Aryan, the 

In another place he states, that he con- Graico-Scythiaii and the Turco-Mongolian, 
eiders the hindoos to have been the first entered India by the north-west route. The 
colonisers of the upper part of the Brahui Brahui state that their forefathers came from 
mountains, and that the Brahui gradually Halb, Aleppo. Of all the Dravidian lau- 
settled amongst them. That the first hindoo guages, no two are so nearly related to each 
rajah was named Sehwa, who called in the other as to be mutually intelligible "to the 
aid of these mountain shepherds against a people who speak them except in the simplest 
horde of depredators from the western parts aud most direct manner. Baluchistan com- 
of Mooltan, Shikarpoor, and Upper Sind ; prises the extensive regions between the 
and that the Brahui, having defeated aiu’ confines of modern Persia and the valley 
driven off these invaders, deposed the rajah of the Indus. To the north, Seistan aud 
Sehwa, aud seized the government for them- Affghanistan ; to the south, the ocean marks 
selves—a chief of the name of Kumbar its boundaries. The products of the west find 
becoming khan of Kelat, of whom the pro- their way through the passers of the Bolan, 
sent khan is a lineal descendant. Mulla and Guler. The first, or western 

The foregoing, says Dr. Cooke, would lead section of Beluchistan comprises the sub-divi- 
us to suppose :—1st, that the original in- sions of Nushki, Kharan, Mushki, Panjghur, 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who Keej, Kobuah aud Jow. The second or raari- 
fled from the conquering mahomedans and time section, includes the provinces of Las, 
iuvaded Sind, Lus aud Mekran, a. h. 93 ; Ilormara and Pessani. The third, or central 
2iid, that the Brahui were Tartar moun- section, is formed of the great provinces of 
taineers, who gained a footing in the Saharawan and Jhalawan, to which are added 
country and ultimately supplanted the form- the districts dependent on the capital, Kelat, 
er becoming the ruling race ; 3rd, that and which are immediately situated between 
the Beluch came from the westward, but the two. The fourth, or eastern section, 
whether they were the Seljuk Tartar or the includes the provinces of Kach Gandava, 
Arab from Aleppo, is a matter of doubt. Harand, and Dajil, the last two bordering on 
Of the other classes mentioned as residing the river Indus, 
at Kelat town are the Babi and Dehwar. The Immediately to the north and north-east of 
first are merchants, who appear to have come Dadar, are hills, enclosing the valley of Sibi, 
originally from AflTghanistan: they are con- the abodes of the Khaka, Kadjak, Shilanehi, 
sidered a wealthy people. The Dehwar are, Barru Zai, Marri, aud otlier mingled Afighan 
in all probability, the descendants of the and Beluch tribes ; at a little distance from 
Tajik of Balkh. Their language is nearly Dadar, a line of jabbal, or low hills, or rather 
pure Persian, they inhabit the deh or villages, a fracture in the surface, extends from east to 
and do not emigrate ; ai*e an agricultural west across the country, and separates the 
people, hard-working and poor. Kelat town, particular valley of Dadar from the great plain 
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of Each Gaudava. The road throughout the walls of Beghau. The desolate state of the 

fissure is level. country in that vicinity is chiefly attributable ' 

In the hills, near Khozdar, in Beluchistan, to their depredations.—Dr. Cooke in Bombay 
lead is found, which, being easy of fusion, is Medical Transaction^ No, F/, New Series^ 
smelted by the Brahui tribes to make 1860, p, 31 ; Lu Boitinger's Travels in 
bullets, but no advantage beyond this is Beluchistan ; CaldwelVs Comparative Gram- 
taken or derived from the presence of the mar ; MassoiCs Journeys^ Vol. i, p* 340 ; 
metal. Antimony is also said to occur. Fo/. ii, p. 44. See Beluchistan, Daood Putra, 
West by a little north of Khozdar, and distant Kelat, Khanazad, Kiang, Kerman, Khyber, 
about ten miles, is the small town of Khap- India, Pisheeii. 

par, capital of the district inhabited by the KELLEK, is a raft in use on the Tigris 
Kaidraui tribe. Khozdar, figures in Persian and Euphrates, nearly as long as it is broad, 
romances, and was formerly beyond doubt a It is composed of goat-skins blown up, and 
place of note. A considerable tappa, or fastened close together by reeds; this is 
mound lies north of the town. From Khoz- strengthened by cross pieces of wood, and 
dar along the bank of the Rud khana, the over these again are laid others to keep the 
soil is strewed with fragments of burnt brick bales of merchandise out of the water. The 
and pottery, and further on, is a rude obelisk only fastenings of tliis raft are twigs, 
of mud, twenty to twenty-five feet in height, The skins are repaired and blown up afresh 
with its base of cemented stones. every evening, and during the day care is 

All Beluchistan, to the south of Affghanistaii taken to keep them continually wet, which 
and west of the Indus river, is a mountainous prevents their bursting. The Kellek rafts are 
region, and its coast is craggy, but not elevat- conducted by two long oars, the blades of 
ed j in some places a sandy shore ; inland, the which are made of pieces of split cane fasten- 
surface becomes higher. The most remai’k- ed together. The passengers arrange thera- 
able features of Beluchistan, are its rugged selves ns they can o!i the bales of goods ; and 
and elevated surface, its barrenness, and if a person wish to be very much at his ease, 
deficiency of water. It may be described as lie procures a wooden bedstead covered over 
a maze of mountains, except on the north- with a felt awning, which stands in the 
west, in which direction the surface descends middle of the Kellek, and serves him for a 
to the great desert on the south, where a low a bed V>y night and a sitting-room by day. 
tract stretches along the sea-shore. The The historians of Alexander mention that the 
latitude and longitude and elevation of its rafts on which this hero crossed the rivers 

chief towns are as under :— of Central Asia were buoyed up with skins 


o / / stuffed with straw ; they were then, no doubt 

Kelat .28 53, 66 27 ; 6,000 feet, now, inflated with air ; and it is thus 

Sohrab.28 22, 66 0 ; 5,800 feet. tPat the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Karoou, 

Muuzilgah .29 53, 67 ; 5,793 feet. the Indus, the Oxus, and other rivers in Asia 

Angeera .28 10, 66 12 ; 5,250 feet. are crossed. Besides the Kellek, or raft, 

Bapow.28 16, 66 20 ; 5,000 feet. there is the Kufa, a round ribbed boat, or 

Peesee-Bhent ...28 10, 66 35 ; 4,600 feet. coracle, used on the Tigris and Euphrates, 

8ir-i-Bolan .29 50, 67 14 ; 4,494 feet. covered, not with skin^ but bitumen. But of’ 

Putkee.28 5, 66 40 ; 4,250 feet. this, the only valuable article, is the bitumen ; 

Paeesht-Khana..,27 o9, 66 47 ; 3,500 feet. the ribs are of thin willow rods or the midrib 

Nurd .27 52, 66 54 ; 2,850 feet. of the frond of the date-tree, and are useless, if 

Ab-i-goom .29 46, 67 23 ; 2,540 feet. the boat be broken up. The rivers of the pe- 

Juugikoosht ...27 55, 67 2 ; 2,150 feet. ninsula of India, the Kistuah, and Tumbudra, 

Bent-i-Jah . 28 4, 67 10 ; 1,850 feet. are usually crossed in basket boat, or coracles 

Beebee Nanee,..29 39, 67 28 ; 1,695 feet. with a frame-work of ratan covered on the 

Kohow.28 20, 67 12 ; 1,250 feet. outside with skins. But, a single inflated skin, 

Gurmab . ..29 36, 67 32 ; 1,081 feet. such as are used as buoys for nets, on the east 

Kullar.28 18, 67 15 ; 750 feet. coast of Scotland, or a dried pumpkin, or a 


Lawless Beluch tribes cluster thick in the bundle of dry rushes, is used by individual 
hills. In the Sungurh division of the Dera travellers. On the Godaveiy, a small double 
Ghazee Khan district, the Kusranee re-appear, canoe is in use, the passenger sitting astride 
but the most powerful tribe are the Bozdar. the connecting beam. The strata of rushes, 
Under the Sikh rule, the fort of Mungrota are evidently of the same kind as the ** vea* 
was erected to check their depredations, sels of bulrushes upon the water,” allude 
After that the goverfiment built a fort there, ed to by Isaiah, in chap, xviii, ver. 2. This 
south of Dera Ghazee Khan : the Boogtee and peculiar mode of navigating that river ia the 
Murree carried their arms up to the very same as ^as known to the ancients aa the 
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“ Navigia Conacia/’— Rich's Residence in 
Koordistan^ VoL ii, />. 128 ; Ferrier^s Journ,, 
p, 429 ; Mignan*s Travels^ pp, 23, 423. 

KELI, Hind, of Kulu and Beas. Cedrus 
deodara, deodar or Himalayaa cedar. 

KELI KADxlM, Beng. Nauclea cordi- 
folia. 

KELI-liAT’R, a migratory race in the 
Central Dekhan. 

KELING, Tibet. Cedrus deodarus, Lam-^ 
hert, 

KELINGAON, see India. 

KELINGU, Singh. Tamil, kurung. In 
planting the seeds or kernels of the palmyra 
fruit, the germinating plant, in the first stage 
of its growth is of the shape and dimensions 
of a parsnip, but of a more firm and waxy 
consistence. Tliese are dried in the sun, 
and when dressed in slices, form a palatable 
vegetable : esteemed a delicacy in the south 
of Ceylon. The Kelingu is reducible to a 
farina, which in the time of the Dutch was so 
much prized for its delicacy tliat it was sent 
home as an enviable present to friends in 
Holland. It is an article of food chieliy in 
Ceylon and is cultivated for that purpose ; 
the seeds being sown in, six to eight layers, 
under loose sandy soil. When fresh they are 
roasted, boiled, or sliced and fired like the 
bread fruit. When it is to be kept so, the 
parchraent-like covering is removed, and 
they are dried in the sun, and kept under the 
name of ‘‘ Odial,” and this when boiled is 
called “ Poolooc Odial.” Wlien the odial is 
reduced to flour or meal, it is used to form the 
preparation of “ Cool” of the Singhalese. The 
Singhalese also prepare from kelingoo meal, a 
dish called “ Putoo,” which is occasionally 
xjaten with rice, and also with jaggery. It is 
made of prawns, or fish, scrapings of cocoa- 
nut kernels and unripe jack fruit. The 
people of southern India and Ceylon have for 
many hundred years been in the habit of 
eating this pulp or root, which is the first 
shoot from the palmyra nut, which forms the 
germ of the future tree, and is known locally 
as Ponnam kelingu. It is about the size of 
a common carrot, though nearly while. It 
forms an article of food among the natives for 
several months in the year ; but Europeans 
dislike it from its being very bitter. Recent 
experiments have proved that a farina superior 
to arrowroot can be obtained from it, pre¬ 
pared in the same way ; and 100 roots, 
costing 2^rf., yield one and a half to two 
pounds of the flour.— Tennent / Simmon<rs 
Seeman, 

KELI also Kelmang kelu, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara* Chhota kelu is Asparagus racemosus. 

KELISEBAVA, Karn. A barber, a hair 
dresser. 


KELLA, Arab* A dry measure, the 
fortieth part of the toman, and equal to 
4ith lb. — Simniond's Diet, 

KELLANGA min, Tam. Whiting fish. 
KELLI COTTAH, a fort 15 miles E. of 
Trichiuopoly. 

KELMUNG, Tibet. Cedrus deodarus, 
Lambert, 

KELON, of Kullu and Kahgra, is the 
Cedrus deodara. The Kelon turpentine of 
commeice, is the oily product of Cedrus 
deodara, or Kelon ka tel, Hind., Turpen¬ 
tine. 

KELONTER, a Persian magistrate. Qu. 
Kalantar ? greater. 

KELP, Eng. Barilla. 

KELT. Ernest Curtius is of opinio.n that 
tho anc.estors of the people of India, and of 
the Persian, Greek, Italian, German, Slave and 
Kelt races, were originally one people dwelling 
in the uplands of Asia : and t/hat the first to 
separate themselves from this united Arian or 
Indo-European family, and to push their way 
into Europe, was tlie Kelt, who were followed 
by tho German, and these by the Slave and 
Lett. Tho next great swarm that deserted 
the hive and left behind them tho progenitors 
of tho Medo-Porsian and the Indian, was 
composed of the common aticestors of the 
Greek and Roman. 

KELU, Cedrus deodara, the Deodar or 
Himalayan cedar. Kelu grows on the north 
slope of Dhaola Dhar and in Kullu, and is a 
native of Kulu ; but it is also found in the 
Boonghalla forests. It is a tree of fast growth, 
and grows to a great height. Its wood is fra¬ 
grant, of a reddish-yellow colour, highly resin¬ 
ous and inflammable ; very durable, yields 
valuable timber, it is also not subject to warp, 
A thin oil exudes from the roots of the tree 
which is held iu much esteem as a cure for 
sores, it is also rubbed over inflated skins to 
preserve them. The wood is also used for 
flambeaux. In Kunawar it is the most valu¬ 
able timber tree. It grows to twenty or thirty 
feet in circumference, and Gerard measured 
two trees of thirty-three and thirty-four feet; 
and had seen trees 150 feet high, and they 
may be 200. He says it is astonishing what 
a quantity of this fine wood is wasted, even 
where it is scarce, for the saw is unknown ; 
and to get a plank of any size, they split 
a tree into several thick pieces with wedges, 
and then fashion it with an adze, thus losing 
the greater part of it. He supposed it to be 
the Cedar of Lebanon, it doubtless is th» 
Larix deodara of Royle. It is almost inde¬ 
structible, and is therefore used for beams of 
houses, temples and especially granari^, as no 
insect touches it. An oil is made from tne 
Kelu, which when rubbed on any other kind 
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of timber, is a great preservative against ver¬ 
min., This wood has an agreeable smell, and 
would be invaluable in the plains of India, as 
it resists the attacks of the destructive white 
ant.— CapL Gerards Account of Kunowni\ 
p, 68 ; quoting Balfour^ 75 and 189 ; Mr. 
Barnes* Kangra Settlement Report^ para. 
146 ; Bowelrs Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 540, 

KELUMPJT, is a very lai ge tree of Singa¬ 
pore, sections are employed by the natives 
for cart-wheels. 

KELWA-RAGU, Tam. Eleusine coracana, 
Gcert. 

KEMAKH, see Mesopotamia. 

KEMAL, Hind., the Kyarnal of Murree 
hills, Odinawodier, alsoBerberisaristata, and 
Rottlera linctoria. 

KEMAMAN, see Jakun. 

KEMANCMEH, a musical instrument, 
the sitar of India, found in almost every 
Persian town. Those made at Shiraz, are of 
tut or mulberry tree wood ; the body (about 
eight inches in diameter) globular, except at 
the month over which is stretched and fixed 
hy glue, a covering of parchment. But they 
are of various materials ; the body merely a 
hollow gourd ; or every part is richly inlaid 
and ornamented. They are sometitnes made 
of the girdu or walnut tree wood. See Ke- 
mengeh. 

KEM AON, a .^non-regulation district in 
the N. W. Provinces of India. The Hima¬ 
layan districts of Kemaoii, Gniliwal and of 
Kote Kangra, abound in true hemp of the 
finest quality, cultivated both on account of 
its fibre and for the dilferent preparations of 
Bhang. The fibre is sold among themselves 
for 2 rupees for 82 lbs., or about bs. a cwt. 
Lord Auckland, when Governor-General of 
India, calculated that at the native rates it 
might be landed in Calcutta for £7-16 a ton, 
and hemp seed for £6 a ton. Major Cor’oet 
gives three estimates of the price, including 
all expenses, at which hemp could he deliver¬ 
ed in Calcutta from Kotedwarra, Chilkea, 
and Sunnea, the average of which is £15-2 a 
ton. Captain Kirke giving 5 rupees a mauud 
for the hemp at Deyra Dhoon and calculated 
that it could he delivered for about £17-14 a 
ton. The culture is well understood iu many 
parts of the hills, as they carefully prepare 
and usually manure the ground, thin the 
plants to within three or five inches, and cut 
the male plants, “ phoolbhanga which fiovvers, 
but has no seed,” a month or six weeks before 
the female plant, “ goolanga or ghoolbhanga” 
which has seed, the latter being cut about 
the end of September. The preparation is 
aHo understood, the best way is to procure a 
clean and uniform article in long lengths, 
without raising or platting the ^nds up in 
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any way and to resemble the Petershurgh 
hemp, as nearly as possible. See Nepal, 
Bhot, Turai, Kamaon, Kumaon. 

KEMAS WARRYATS, see Caprese. 

KEMBAL, Hind. Odina wodier, also 
Rottlera tinctoria. 

KEMBALLY, Can. Onion. 

KEMBAT-TI, see Oryza sativa. 

KEMBOO, Sans. Costus speciosus, 

Sm. 

KEMBU, also Segnpu Kallu, Tam. Ruby. 

KEMENGEH, Arab., aviolincello of two 
strings. See Kemancheh. 

KEMLU, Hind. Berberis aristata. 

KEMMENDINE, a village near Rangoon, 
taken 9th Dee. 1824 by the Indian army. It 
is now a part of the Rangoon cantonment. 

KEMMl, see India. 

KEMMUM, Turk. Cummin seed. 

KEMO, Malay. Shells of Tridacua gigas, 
the great clam of the Archipelago. 

KEMP also Kempty, the coarse rough 
hairs of wool, which are avoided by the-manu- 
facturcr in his purchases of wool, deteriorat¬ 
ing, as it does, the appearance of even common 
fabrics by their inferiority and harshness, and 
not taking dye readily. The kerap of Cash¬ 
mere goaPs wool is, however, made into coarse 
cloth,— Simmond*s Diet. 

KEMIJDU? Glass. 

KEMIIN, Arab. Cummin seed. 

KEN or Caine, a river that iu part bounds 
Bandah on the west. 

KEN, an Egyptian goddess of Assyrian 
origin, the Astarte, Astaroth, and Mylitta of 
the Assyrians, Syrians, and Arabs. This 
divinity appears to ])ave been introduced into 
the Egyptian pantheon in the time of the 18th 
dynasty, or at the commencement of the 
close connection between Assyria and Egypt. 
On comparing a representation of the goddess 
ill the rock sculptures of Malthaigah, with an 
Egyptian has relief in the British Museum, 
the mode of treating the subject is seen to 
he nearly the same. In both we have a 
female standing on a lion. The Egyptian 
figure holds two snakes and a flower, the 
stalks of which are twisted into the form of 
a ring ; the Assyrian carries a ring alone. 
The flower resembles that borne by the wing¬ 
ed figures in the place of Khorsabad, and is 
not found in the edifices of the first Assyrian 
pei ioil, where the flowers in the hands of a 
similar flgure are of a different shape. For 
instance, the goddess Athor or A thy, Dr, 
Hiuks reads the same name as that of the 
presiding divinity, on the monuments of 
Assyria. Mr. Birch admits, in his observur 
lions on the cartouches, that the introductiem ^ 
of the Assyrian gods, Baal and Astartae of 
Reupu or Resepb, of Ken, and Anaia or 
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KENDtJIJ. 


KENTH. 


Aaaitis, can be traced to the 18—19 dynasty 
and is coeval with the epoch of the great 
conquests of Egypt in Central Asia, On a 
tablet at Turin she is called Atsh, or Adesh, 
the name of the chief city of the Kbitae, a 
Mesopotamian people attacked by the Rames- 
sids (Prisse. Mon. PI. xxxvii.) She usually 
appears in a triad with Renpu and Khem or 
ChamnO) also deities of Semitic extraction. 
The attempt to connect the names of many 
Egyptian and Assyrian divinities has been 
frequently made. The goddess Ken is one, 
whose Assyrian origin is generally admitted, 
and whose appearance on the monuments of 
Egypt affords important evidence in an 
inquiiy into the date of the Assyrian edifice. 
The worship of the Sacti, seems to have been 
introduced into India from the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, and the image of the hindoo 
Doorga is unquestionably a modified type 
of Ken and Astarte. The image of Kali is 
an original of the hindoos, the worship of 
which is inculcated in the Upa-Poorans, 
written at a considerably later period than 
the Pooraos, which first originated the idolatry 
of the hindoos.— Layard^ Nineveh^ Vol. ii, 
jp. 213 ; Tr. of Hind,, Vol, i, p, 37. 

KEN, a long measure of Siam, the half of 
the vonah, and equal to 37| inches.— Sim- 
mond^s Diet, 

KEN, Chin. A Chinese oil. 

KEN A WIT DYAK, see Kyau. 

KEN-BWON, Burm. Acacia rugata,i?wcft. 

KEN-BUNG, also Tsa-tlia-khwa, Burm. 
Coccinea grandis, Voigt, 

KENCIIWA, Hind. An intestinal round 
worm. 

KENDAL, Jav. Cordia myxa, Roxh, 

KENDH, a close grained, hard, wood of 
light red colour. The heart wood is quite 
black and hard, like ebony, which it some¬ 
what resembles in every respect : it is plenti¬ 
ful in the Sauthal jungles from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha, over a space of about forty miles 
in length. Used by the natives for beams, 
&c., the fruit of the tree is also eaten by 
them.— Cal, Engineers' Journ. July 1860. 

KENDU, Beng., Hind. Ebony, Diospy- 
ros montana, and D. tomentosa. 

KENDULI, the birth-place of Jayadeva, 
the greatest lyric poet of Bengal, perhaps 
of the world. Lassen supposes Jayadeva 
to have lived about a. d. 1150. But he was 
a follower of Ramanand who flourished in the 
beginning of the 15th century. General 
Cunningham fixes the date of Ramanand in 
the latter half of the l^th century. Jayadeva 
was a great religious reformer, though he 
is now remembered only as a poet. It has 
been justly remarked, that what Melancthon 
was to the early Lutheran Church, that was 
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Jayadeva to the reformation in Bengal. The 
great charm of the Gita Govinda consists in 
its mellifluous style and exquisite woodland 
pieces.— TV. of Hind,, Vol, i, pp. 56-57. 

KENERI, amongst the bnddhist caves in 
India, those of Keneri on the island of ISalsette 
are remarkable. They are purely bnddhist, 
but inferior to those of Ajunta or Karli. 
They are excavated in a hill in the midst of 
an immense ti’act of forest country and Mr. 
Fergusson supposes their date to be about the 
9th or 10th century of the Christian era. A 
copper plate found in the relic chamber of 
one of the Kenneri caves contains inscriptions 
in Old Pali. It is of the 2nd century b. c., 
about 100 years of the reign of the Truku- 
daka dynasty, and No. 2 cave character is 
used iu the inscriptions. The religion men¬ 
tioned is buddhist with a salutation to Sarvajna, 
Bhagaven Sakya Muni and chaitya as men¬ 
tioned. The king or prince mentioned is 
Trukudaka. Pushya Barraa of the conquered 
country called Taromi, dedicates a chaitya. 
Mention is made of the forests around Bard- 
hamana, a country noticed in the Prataprudra 
inscription.— Vol. x, p, 97. 

KEN-FA, Chin. Bambusa nana. 
KENG-THEP.PHEOOT-KYAY, Burm. 
A sound small wood of Tavoy,used in building. 

KENG - THEP - GUYUNG - YWEPT, 
Burm, A light inferior wood of Tavoy used 
in building. 

KENISSAT-UL-KIAMAT, the Church 
of the Resurrection, commonly called the 
Holy Sepulchre. By the Arabs it is called 
Keiiissat-al-Komamat. This last word means 

a laystall,*^ in allusion to the place where 
the Holy Cross was found.— Hobinsori's Tra¬ 
vels, Palestine and Syria, Vol, i, p, 40. 

KENJA, Bbng., Hind., also Kuruiija, 
Beno., Htnd. Galedupa indica, Lam, 

KENKRA, Hind., Duk, Crab. 

KENNA, Singh, Crotalariajuncea, Linn, 
Sunn. 

KENNEDYA, a genus of beautiful plants, 
belonging to the Leguminosm, with lilac, and 
crimson coloured flowers, with short keels 
whilst the coccinea have long ones, they 
are propagated by seed, in any good soil.— 
Riddell. See Legurainosae. 

KENPONI, in the maps, is the province 
of King-po, to the east of Takpo, and its oc¬ 
cupants are surmised to be the wild i*ace8 
who opposed the ascent of the English ex¬ 
plorers in Assam.— Latham, 

KEN SHI, J aPan. a sheriff or witness to 
an execution, 

KENT A L, Beng. Artocarpuf integrifolia, 
Linn, 

KENTH, or Shagal, Hinp* of Kanawar. 
Pyrus variolosa, wild pear. 
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KKRAIT. 


KERALA. 


KENT UCKY COFFEE TREE, or Har¬ 
dy Bonduc. See Coffee tree wood. 

KENWAL or Keoli, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara. 

KEO, also Kaiun, PIind. A black pulse, 
black-seeded Dolichos lablab. 

KEONJJI, 11:nd. ? A treeof Chota Naj;. 
pore with a soft red wood.— Cal. Cat. 'Ex, 
1S62-. 

KEONJUR, a tributary estate S. E. of 
the Kolehan. 

KEONTHUL. After the Goorkha war of 
1818, a portion of the territory of Keoiithul 
was sold to the mabamjah of Puttiala. The 
chief claims a Rajput origin. He is bound to 
render feudal service. In 1858 the chief was 
created a lajah, and received a dress of 
lionor worth rupees 1,()Q0 for his services 
during the mutinies. The revenue of the 
.state is Rupees 30,000, and the population 
by census 18,083.— Treaties, S^'c. 

KEOORRUNG, see Kunawer, 

KEOR IliNi), of P.Miijab, seed of Holar- 
rbena antldysenterica, IVall. 

KEOR A, also Keori, Hind., Bicng. Paii- 
danus odoratissimus, /.inn., also a perfume or 
essence from the flowers of Pandanus odora- 
lissimus. 

KEORA, Bkng. Soniieratia apetaln. 

KEORI, Hind, of Kulu and Beas, Cedrus 
deodara, deodar or Himalayan cedar. 

KKPAK, sec (yOchin-Cliina. 

KE-PHO-GYEE, see Karen. 

KEPH08, also Kepos, Gr. An ape. 

KEPPEL’S ISLE, is from ten to twelve j 
miles ill circumference and distant from the 
irminland six miles. There are numbers of a 
singular fish of the genus Chirone<d,es which 
leap with great activity over the mud, amon« 
the arched roots of tlie mangroves, among 
which are small crabs, Ocy|)odA and Ma- 
crophtluilmus— Macgillivray's Voyage, Vol. 
i, p. 65. 

KEPPING, a division of tlic Spanish dol¬ 
lar in Sumatra, which is divided info 400 
kopping ; eight therefore are worth about 
one shilling,— SimmomVs Diet. 

KER, Hind Urtica heterophylla. 

KERA, Sans. Cocoauut tree. 

•KERAFS, Egypt. Apium gruveolens, 
Linn 

KERAH, sec Khuzistan ; Arabistnn. . 

KERAIT, the royal dynastic tribe of Tar- 
tai*s to which Prester John belongeil. Prester 
John’s country appears to be the Tenduc of 
Marco Polo, which he states to have been 

the chief seat of Prester Johii when 
niled over the Tartars” and ako the* resi¬ 
dence of his descendauts in their reduced and 
subordinate position. Marco Polo says the 
Great Khans often gave their female relations 


in imirriage to the kings of Koi'ait or 
Prester John’s line. And other inteimar- 
riages were frequent, e. < 7 ., the Christian 
mother of Gayuk Khau, and Dokuz-khatun, 
the Christian queen of Hulagu, were botli 
princesses of the Kerait royal family, i, €., 
apparently of Prester John’s. The mother 
of Hulagu was of the same family, audOhen- 
giz, as well as scvei'al of liis sous, took* wives 
from it. On the destruction of the kingdom 
of the Kerait, a Kouriltai, or general assembly 
uf the chiefs of all the hordes was convoked.— 
Marco Tola, VoL u,p. 50, hi Yule Cathayy 
Vol. i, pp. 14()-7- 

KERALA, an ancient district embracing 
Malabar and Canara. It was peopled by Pa- 
lasa Rama with brahmans who emigrated into 
this province and introduced their religion 
amongst the inhabitants. The province was 
divided by them into 64 districts which were 
govei iied by an ecclesiastical senate presided 
over by a brahman every three years. But 
ori the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498 they 
found a hindoo ruler, designated Zamoriu, 
ruling over one of the most important of the 
principalities into which the country had 
been divided in the 9th century. Kerala is 
also culled Parasu Ram Kshetrom, and is a 
long narrow strip of country stretching ft’om 
Cape Comorin toGokurnomand was an ancient 
sovcrcigJify. Of this, the tract of country 
below the ghats, from the rivers Canjnroto 
pooya, the original southern boundary of 
Canara to Travancore inclusive is now called 
Malayalam or tlie Malabar coast. Kerala 
from about B. c. 68 to A. i). 352 was ruled by 
37 Peroomal or viceroys from the Chera or 
Salem rulers, and after them by the ancestors 
of the present nominal rajas. The western 
coast comprising the ancient kingdom of 
Kora la, offers an interesting field of I’oscarch. 
The frequent mention of the principal places 
by the Greek ajid Arabian geograpliers, 
the ready access afforded by its ports to 
maritime enterprise, the Persian, Arab, 
Syrian and Jew colonies established there 
from the earliest times, may all receive 
important elucidation from an examination of 
existing remains of ancient sites. Although 
more subject to the operation of external 
influences than most other parts of India, it 
is here that the early hindoo institutions 
liave been best preserved, and that we may 
look with the best founded expectations of 
enlarging our knowledge of aboriginal races 
and primitive •customs. The remarkable 
tribes to be iWet with in the depths of the 
forests and mountains of the Syhadri i^nge^ r 
the traditions of the polity of Parasu Ra^: : 
and of the arrival of some of thd praseut 
dominant classes, the Haiga, Chitpawau 
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KERBELA. 


KERK. 


Namburi, Teer or “ Islanders,** &c., ail afford Turks when sultan Murad IV, took Baghdad 
carious sources of inquiry and speculation a. d. 1636. The Persians frequently send 
According to the mythology of the hindoos their dead to be buried at Kerbela, from the 
the country of Kerala, which include interior of the country. On leaving Kerbela 
Malabar and Canara, was (together with th< one traveller met nine mules laden with coffins, 
Concan) miraculously gained from the sea by and while at Baghdad he often saw others 
Parasu Rama, the conqueror of the Kshetrya passing to their last resting place near the 
and 'as miraculously peopled by him witl honoured remains of the grandson of the 
brahmans. A more rational account states prophet. The revenue arising to the. hier- 
thnt, about the first or second century of our archy of Kerbela, fix)m the drains on the 
era, a prince of the northern division of Kerala purses of its visitors, are enormous ; and must, 
introduced a colony of brahmans from Hindu- more than sufficiently, pay for all the ex- 
stan ; and, as the numerous brahmans of Mala- penses of its state. Kerbela is about sixteen 
bar and Canara are mostly of the five northern farsang from Baghdad; the city is large, 
nations, the story seems to be founded in fact, and crowded with inhabitants, being res- 
However the population may have been in- pected as a bast or place of refuge. In 
iroduced, all accounts agree that Kerala was, India, Kerbela is the name given to a plain 
from the first, entirely separate from the Con- near a sea, river or tank, whither the mahome- 
cans and was possessed by brahmans, who dans annually carry their taboot.~-^erA/o <5 ; 
divided it into sixty-four districts, and govern- JPorter's Travels^ Vol. ii,/>. 281. 
ed it by means of a general assembly of their KERBUK, see Iran, 
caste, renting the lands to men of the inferior KERCHER, Egypt. Calotropis gigantea, 
classes.— DawsorCs Ancient India ; Elphin- Brown. 

stone's History of India, p. 414. See India, KERP3LEH, Pers. Luffa ainara. 
Pandlya, Sankara Achari. KP^RP^NP'UL, properly Karu-ful, Arab. 

KERALEE, Beng. Cryptocoryne ciliata. Cloves. 

KERAN, a Persian silver coin worth about KP^RGAH, see Kabul, Kaffir, 
one shilling.—Simmowd’s Diet. KERLIA JARDONIT, a sea-snake of 

KERANOH, IlnsD. Charity Lands. Madras, one of the Hydridae, see Hydrid®. 

KERARI, Hiudoo-worshippers of Devi, KERI or Kaur of Salt Range. Capparis 
in her terrific forms, and the representatives spinosa, European caper, 
of th^ Aghora Ghanta and Kapalika, who, KP^RIS, se*e Tibet, 
so late as the 10th century, sacrificed human KERITPUR, see Sikhs, 
victims to Kali, Chamunda, Chinna Mastaka, KERIVOULA, a genus of mammalia, 
and other hideous personifications of the belonging to the Cheiroptera, of which several 
Sakti of Siva.— Wilson, Hindoo Sects. species occur in India, viz : Kerivoula for- 

KERBECK SI AH, Per. Helleborus mosa, K. Hardwickii, K, picta, K. Sykesii, 
niger. K. trilatitoides. vSee Cheiroptera, Mammalia. 

KERBELA or Meshed Hoossein, is situat- KERK, a pirate race who occupied the 
ed a short distance from the west bank of the shores at the mouth of the Indus and carried 
Euphrates, and not very far from Hillah, the on their expeditions as far as Jeddah in the 
supposed site of Babylon. It is westward Red Sea, The name is written Kerk, Kurk, 
from Baghdad, is a place of pilgrimage to shiah Karak, Kark, and Korak, and the race is now 
mahomedans, and is sun-ouuded by gardens extinct, but Nearchus mentions Krokala, and 
and groves of palm trees which ore watered at tlie mouth of the Indus, there is a large 
by a canal from the river. The chief object nsular tract which bears the name of Kakra’Ia, 
of interest is the mosque, built iu the reign corresponding to Arrians* description, “a 
of shah Abas the Great, pn the spot where sandy island about four miles from Cape 
Hoossein, the son of Ali, nephew ot and son- Monze.** It is situated between the Wanyani 
in-law of the prophet, was murdered. It is nnd Pitti mouths of the Indus and, according 
a sacred place of pilgrimage aud burial to the ho Captain Postans, extending to and includ- 
Persians who are shiah .mahomedans, that is, ing Karachi. The A’in i Akbari and other old 
who acknowledge the caliphate of Ali: by the works show that the Kakra’Ia tract has beeii 
Turks, however who are sunni mahoniedans, lo known for the last three centuries at least, 
and do not believe that Ali was the rightful There is, however, a place called Kaitika, 
kaliph, it is held in no peculiar veneration, three miles below Hyderabad. To prevent 
hence though no Christian is allowed to enter the piratical inroads of the Kerk, the Persians 
the precincts of the ndbsque, a Turk whose threw lai*ge stones into the Tigris, to obstruct 
house overlooked the court, made no objection ts navigation, and they built no city of any 
to a traveller going up on his roof and making mportance on the sea-board. Alexander, on 
a sketch, Kerbela fell into the power of the i his return from India, caused the stones to be 
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KERKOOK. 


KERMANSHAH. 


removed from the Tigris, with a view to 
further commercial intercourse. It is sup¬ 
posed that a portion of the Kerk tribe occu¬ 
pied the north-eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, where there were the tribe of Kerketini 
or Kerketae, with a bay of Kerketis : also the 
tribe of Kerketiki, and cities of Karkinitis 
Karkine and Kirkoeura, a region of Kerketos, 
a bay of Karkinitis and a river of Karkeiiitis, 
also the tribe of Koraxi with the wall of 
Korax, and the Sindi are found in the same 
locality (Orphei Argonautica, Cribrelli versio.) 

“ Kerketi que, ferox ea gens, 

Sindi que superbi,” 

and Ptolemy, Strabo and Herodotus speak of 
tribes called Sindiani, Sindones, Sindos and 
Sinti, witli a Sindicus portus, and town called 
Sinda, Sindica, and Sindes and a tract called 
Sindike, and Hesychius states the Sindi of 
the Euxine were in reality Indians. It is 
from this region that the Indian merchants 
must have sailed wlio were wrecked in 
the Baltic, and were presented by the king 
of the Suevi or Batani to L. Metellus Celer, 
the pro-consul of Gaul.— Elliot's Hist, of 
India, Vol. i, pp, 510-512. 

KERKAL (var). Can. Felis pardus, Linn,; 
Temm .; Sykes, 

KERKHEH is the ancient Choaspes, there¬ 
fore Susa occupied the site of the ruins of 
Shus, and not the town of Shushter. The 
modern stream called Kuren is not the ancient 
Choaspes. Like the river Kurdistan which 
bears this name in its upper course, and 
Jerahi lower down, although it is a very 
deep, broad, and rapid stream, receiving many 
considerable tributaries before it reaches the 
Kuren, so, likewise, the Kerkheh (the Choas¬ 
pes), one of the greatest rivers of Persia, 
is called Kara-su, near Kerman shah and 
Gumasab, near Nehavend. The Kizil-Uzen, 
which rises in Kurdistan, changes its name 
to that of Safid-rud, before it discharges 
itself into the Caspian Sea, in the pro¬ 
vince of Ghilan. A1 Hid is a canal flowing 
into the Kerkha, near Hawizah, through 
groves of a species of calamus, growing luxu¬ 
riantly in a low tract of country, between 
the Tigris and the Kerkha, inundated by the 
overflow of the Tigris.— Mignan's Travels, 
p, 251 ; Baron C, A, De Bode's Travels in 
Luristan and Arabistan, pp, 27, 341-42. 

KERKOOK, the Korkura of Ptolemy, is 
two miles to the north of Baghdad. Baba 
Goorgoor is the name given to a spot three 
miles from Kerkook, where, in a little cir¬ 
cular plain, white with naphtha, flames of fire 
issue from many places. There appears to be 
little doubt, as D'Anville conjectures, that 
this is the Korkura of Ptolemy* The people 
of Kifri say that on the eve of Friday, a 
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little lamp is seen to bum of itself on the 
summit of the hills overlooking the plain : 
it is most probably a similar phenomenon to 
Baba Goorgoor. A celebrated doctor of maho- 
medan law, surnamed Az&m, or the honoured, 
is buried at this place.— Residence in 
Koordistan, Vol, i, p, 44. 

KERMA, see Vaishnava. 

KERMAN and Mekrau, are peopled by 
Persians, principally,—but contain also Turk, 
Beluchec, Brahui and Aflfghan, Fare is 
bounded on the east by Kerman and Laristan. 
The province of Kerman, the ancient Gara- 
mania, is bounded on the E. by Seistan and 
Mekran ; N. by Seistan and Khorassau ; W. 
by Fars, Lar, and Irak ; and on the S. by 
Mekran and the Persian Gulf. There appears 
to be no river worthy of remark in this pro¬ 
vince ; and it abounds in deserts, the natural 
consequence of a scarcity of water. Kerman 
is sometimes called Serjaii, and equalled at one 
period the proudest cities of the empire.— 
Kinneir's Geographical Memoir, pp, 194-7. 
See Khond Amir, Kuzzilbash, Iran. 

KERMANI, a clan in Kurdistan, who 
were originally from Pizbdar, near Sikoueh 
on the frontier of Persia. TheBabbeh is the 
chief family of the Kurd clan of Kermani ; 
the members of which are the hereditary 
chiefs of tlie clan ; and hence their whole 
territory and the people are now called the 
government of the Bebbeh or Baban. The 
clan was originally established at Pizhdar in 
the northern mountains near Sikoneh or 
Sikeneh on the frontier of Persia.— Rick's 
Residence in Knrdistan, Vol, i, p, 80. 

KERMANSHAH, in lat. 34’’ 26' N. as 
it now stands, is a handsome city, exhibiting 
the glittering domes of mosques within, and 
the battlements and towers of lofty walls 
•without. Being erected on a south-western 
slope of the mountains, it commands a wide 
view of the vale ; it is famous for an excellent 
manufactory of fire-arms ; and the villages 
in its vicinity, for carpets of the most beauti¬ 
ful colours and fabric. Luxurious gardens 
surround the town, abundant in fruits of all 
kinds, but particularly in grapes of an 
exquisitely delicious muscatel flavour. The 
population amounts to about 15,000 families, 
some few of which are Christians and Jews. 
The mountain of Takht-i-Bostan forms a 
part of the chain of Be-Sitoon ; and, like it, 
is craggy, barren, and teirific. Its aspect, 
as approached, is of the most rugged gran¬ 
deur; and its towering heights, lour dark 
over the blooming vale of Kermanshah. A 
little forest ea^tends from the river’s side, to 
a considerable distance over the plain ; 
perhaps the green descendants of the 
that overshadowed the gay pavilions of 
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KERREH SAIDEH. 


KESH. 


Khosroo, in his hunting parties 1 The carpets ’ 
of Kerinanshah are a niauufaciui'e which adds 
much to the wealth of its province : none can 
be more rich, soft and beautiful, Persian 
carpets are justly celebrated for the beauty of 
the patterns, the fiiieness of the wool, and the 
durability of the colours—vegetable d}>es, also 
a green not made elsewhere, conjectured to be 
saffron and indigo. Some of them fetch high 
prices as £6 or £8 for a carpet, two yards 
square, in the country itself. The finest are 
made at Sena, and tliere is a famous manu¬ 
facture carried on at Ferahoun, near Teheran. 
Carpets of any size can he made there. The 
finest carpets of all used to he made at Herat, 
and there are some splendid ones in the 
Cbahl Minar, at Ispahan, one of which is 140 
feet long and 70 feet wide. Large numbers 
wore exported to England through Trehizond 
up to 185o, .and they were sold nearly as 
cheap in London as in Persia, owing probably 
to the course of trade. The Kermanshali 
province now only consists of five districts. 
Its revenues amount to, from the taxes 00,000 
tomauu ; from the customs 13,000 toniaun, 
making a total of about 33,000/.— Porter's 
Travels^ Vol, ii, pp, 167 201 ; Ed. Ferr's 

Jour.y p, 26. See Zingarri, Sassaiiiaii Kings. 

KEROWLEE. This petty state paid a 
tribute of Rupees 25,000 to the peshwa, 
which was ceded to the British government 
by the 14th Article of the treaty of Poona in 
1817. The maharajah had made over the 
village of Machulpore and its dependencies 
to the mauagemont of the peshwa in lieu of 
the tribute. In 1825, when Bulwunt Sing, 
the legitimate heir to tlie state of Bliurtpoic, 
was rebelled against by his couvsin Doorjun 
Sal, the rebel was supported by the maha¬ 
rajah of Korowlee. After several disputed 
successions, maharajah Mudden Pal succeeded, 
in 1854. Ho rendered good service in the 
mutinies, in consideration of which (he sum 
of Rupees 1,17,000 duo by him to the British 
government was remitted. The maharajah 
of Kerowleo received the right of adoption. 
The area of his state is .1,878 square miles, 
and the population about 188,000. The 
revenue from all sources is only about Rupees 
3 , 00 , 000 . The whole military force, of the 
state is about 2,000 men.— Treaties^ Engage¬ 
ments and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, p. 99. 

KERPAH or Serpah, Bhootea.. Ncilgher- 
ry nettle. 

KERRAGE, see Lead. 

KERRAT, see Nepal. 

KERREH SAIDEH, known in Arabian 
geogt^phy ns Khanka Sabur, Shapur’s ditch, 
is a bifurcation of the Euphrates, from near 
and after a course of several hundred 
mileSj enters the Persian Gulf, by a separate 
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mouth, rendering culturahle a vast tract of 
ancieut Chaldaea, Shapur Dholactuf, in the 
fourth century, either cut or re-opened this 
clmnnel. He is said to have intended it as a 
defence against the Arabs.— Rawlinson^ Vol. 
i, p. 17. 

KERULA, Beng., Hind. Luffa amara, 
Roxb. 

KERZE, Hind. Ervum lens. 

KEllZEN, Ger. Candles. 

KES, Jap. Poppyseed. 

KE8A, Sans. Hair. See Keshuvu. 

KESAR, Hind. Crocus sativus. Saffron. 

KESARA, Guz., Hind., Mahb. A saffron- 
coloured robe worn by a Rajput when resolv¬ 
ed to conquer or, die.— Wilson. 

KESARA, see Kama. 

KESARA CHETTU, Tel. Crinum de- 
fixum, Ker. —C. asiaticum, JR. ii, 127.— 
Mheede, xi, 38. 

KESARAMU, Sans. Mesua roxburgliii, 
Wight 111. i, 127 ; this name is also applied 
to Mimusops elengi and Rottlera tinctoria. 

KESARI RANG, Hind. A sort of saffron 
colour. 

KESARTYA. To the north and north¬ 
west, distant 30 miles from Besarli and some¬ 
what less than two miles to the soutli of the 
large village of Kesariya, stands a lofty brick 
mound capped by a solid brick tower of cou^ 
siderable size, supposed to be rernaius of 
ruins, occun iug after the (jomniencement of 
the Christiau era. The Kesariah mound, is 
20 miles north of Bakhra, in sight of the 
Gandak River. It has an inscription in Sans¬ 
krit, and is of about the date of the Bakhra 
image inscription. The cliaracter used in the 
inscription is the same as the Sarnath and 
Bakhra character. The avatars and the sakta 
hymn of the Rig Veda is mentioned but no 
invocation of liindoo gods named. Cliandra- 
datta, son of Suryadatta, is inentioued. The 
inscription is imperfect, hut the overliving 
Chandradatta was horn on the Sunday appro¬ 
priated to the reading of the Sakta by his 
father Suryadatta. The Sakta has for one 
of its verses the holy “ gayatri At Lauriya 
Ara-Raj, between Kesariya and Bettiah, at 
the distance of 20 miles to the northwest of 
the Kesariya stupa, and one mile to the soutli- 
west of the hindoo temple of Ara-Raj Mahadeo, 
there stands a lofty stone column which bears 
in well-preserved and well-cut letters several 
of the edicts of king Asoka.— Beng. /^s. Soc. 
J. Vol. iv, pp. 128 & 286, 32 o/1864. 

KESAVA, see Krishna. 

KESAVA*SENA, see Inscriptions, Hindu. 

KESH, a town, thirty-six miles south of 
Samarkand. Timur's famous descendant Ba¬ 
ber, the first Great Mogul, ,tells us that in 
spring the walls and ten'aces of the houses 
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at Kesh are always green and cheerful. Ti- some gigantic ruins still to be seen in its 
mur and Baber both mention Kesh as Shahv ' vicinity, are believed to be the remains of ihHit 
Sabz, or the “verdant city .”—MarkhanCs ancient metropolis. Porter remarks that 
Embassy^ Vol. xiii, p. 120. we consider that so many centuries have paissed 

KESHAR, Beng. Scirpus kesoor. since Babylon became a deserted habitation; 

KESHARA-D AM, Bkng. eTussieua repens, and that it yet lay in the neighbourhood of 
KESHOORI, Bkng. Eclipta erecta. populous nations, our surprise ought to ba, 

KESII-RAJ, Bkng. Wedelia calendulacea. not that we find so little of its remains, bttt 
KESflT, see Kooroot. . that we see so much. From her fallen towevs 

KESIITVAR, a territory in the N. W. have arisen, not only all the present cities in 
Himalaya, in L. 76* E., and L. 33* 34' N. her vicinity, but others which, like herself, 
KESHUR, Bkng. Rottlera tinctoria. are long ago gone down into the dust. Since 
KESHUREE, Sans., from Keshuru, a the days of Alexander, we find four capitals, 
mane. at least, built out of her remains. Seleucia 

KESllUREE-MULUNGA, Bkng. Fim- by the Greeks, Ctesiplion by the Parthians, 
Inistylis schmaoides. Al Modain by the Persians, and Kuta by the 

KESIIURIA, Duk. Syn. of Wedelia Caliphs, with towns, villages,and caravansaries , 
calendulacea. without number. Ctesiphou was built by the 

KESHUVU, Sans. From Keshu, the Parthians out of the ruins of Babylon. Its 
hair. See Kesa. ruins are to be seen on the eastern shore of 

KESOSA NO ABRA, Jav. Naphtha, the Tigris, eigliteen miles south of Baghdad, 
Petroleum. and immediately opposite to it, the lamparts 

KESRA, or Kesri, a title which seems to and fosse of the Grecian city of Seleucia, 
have been indiscriminately applied to the which afterwards becoming identified with 
later princes of the house of Sassau, and was the* former, under the name of Coche,—they 
probably derived from the Caesars of the assumed, when thus united, the epithet of Al 
Romans, or the Kliusru or Chosroes of the Modain, or the cities. Ctesiphon was moat 
Persians. The title was certainly given to admirably situated on a sort of peninsula 
two dynasties of Persia. ThcTak-i-Kesra, isa formed by a sudden flexure of the Tigris 
ruined arch on the site of Ctesiphon, and is a which must have embraced the greatest part 
magnificent monument of antiquity. To its of the town. Its foundation, however, can 
right, are fragments of walls and broken hardly bo ascribed to any particular person, 
masses of brickwork ; to the left, and there- as it would seem to have increased gradually 
fore to the south of the arch, are the remains daring a succession of many years, from a 
of vast structures, which are encumbered camp to a city. Pacoras, supposed to be 
with heaps of earth. The natives of this Orodes, king of the Parthians, and cotem- 
country assert that the ruins are of the age of porary with Anthony, is thought to be the 
Nimrod, of whom, in Scripture, it is said, “and first who surrounded it with walls, and made 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel and it the capital of the Parthian empire. It was 
Erech and Accad and Calneli in the laud of sacked, together with Seleucia, by the generals 
Shinar.” The Babylonian empire wa.s sub- of Marcus Aureleus, A. d. 165, and afterwards 
verted by Cyrus, who took the capital, by by the emperor Severus. It became the 
turning the course of the Euphrates, and favourite winter residence of the powerful 
marching his troops along the bed of the successors of Artaxerxes, from whom it was 
river into the centre of the city. The walls taken by Said, the general of the kalif Omar, 
and temple of Belus arc said to have been a. d. 637. The sack of Ctesiphon was 
demolished by Xerxes, on his return from the followed by its gradual decay, and little now 
Grecian expedition ; but this could not have remains but that part of the palace of Cbssroed 
been the case, as they were still standing in called Tak-i-Kesra, the arch of Chosroes, » 
the time of Alexander. After the building melancholy emblem of the glory of its master* 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, Babylojn became It is seen from afar on the plain, and presents 
gradually deserted ; and we learn from St. a front of three hundred feet in length by one 
Jerome that the space within the walls was hundred, and sixty in depth, having in its 
converted by the Parthian kings into a royal centre a vaulted hall, a hundred and six feet 
hunting park. From this period we cease to in height to the top of the arch, the span of 
hear of Babylon as a city, but notwithstand- which is eighty-five. The AU Capi at Ispahao 
ing so many ages of barbarism and ignorance and the gates of the palace of Delhi, sink into 
have passed away, tradition still continues .to insignificance beside the Tak-i-Kesra. Th^eity 
identify both its name and situation. The walls, which appear to have been of very 
town of Hilleh is said, by the people of thickness, may also be traced to a considerabie 
country, to be built on the site of Babel; and distance on both banks of the viver^ The 
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names of Seleucia and Ctesiphon are very 
frequently confounded by the early Christian 
Writers ; but the cities stood on opposite side 
of the river Tigris, and were built at different 
periods.— Mignan's Travels^ pp, 58 to 73 ; 
Layardy Nineveh^ VoL i, p, 242 ; Kinneir's 
Geographical Memoir^ pp, 253-4, 273-4 ; 
l^orter^s Travels ; J» B, Fraser^s Travels, 
p, 3. See Euphrates, Kalneh, Kasr, Kesra, 
Seleucia, Tak, Tigris. 

KESBI, or Chosroes, see Sassaniau Kings. 

KESRU, or Hursingar, Hind. Flowers of 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis. The tubes of the 
corolla of the weeping nyctanthes, ore brought 
from Mewar, considered heating given in 
medicine, one tola a dose, used chiefly to dye 
yellow ; two seers for one rupee.— Gew. Med, 
Top.^ p. 143. 

KESRU, Hind. Polygonum aviculare. 

KESSARI FLOWERS. The flowers of 
the Butea frondosa, Roxburgh ; they have 
been imported into England for experiments 
in dyeing. See Kesu. 

KESSINA, Siam. The Aloes-wood tree. 

KE8SU, see Krishna. 

KESTRIL. The kestrel, Tinnunculus 
alaudarius, and also the sparrow-hawk (Acci- 
piter virgatus), are common in India. The 
former may be observed hovering over the 
plains, and at dusk, not unfrequently in 
numbers, perched on stones and tufts of 
grass. Both prey extensively on mice, lizards 
and beetles. The latter hawk is trained for 
quail-hunting. Two species of kestrel are 
common about Dugshai ; the lesser kestrel, 
Tinnunculus cenchris, is the more abundant, 
and may be seen in numbers hovering over 
the sides of the mountains and the little 
terraced fields in quest of beetles and large 
insects. Independent of size, the latter is 
distinguished from the other by the light 
colour of its claws which are black in the 
common kestrel.— Adams, 

KESU, Hind. Flowers of Butea frondosa. 

KESUN, Bali. Gaidic. 

KET, also Koet, Hind. Feronia clephan- 

ium. 

KET, a river of China. Its source is at 
Fa-lo-ke, in the range of hills called Ma-fo- 
se-ko ; after passing Makofsky, its course is 
north-west as far as the town ofNa-li-mo 
(Narim), near which it falls into the river 
Obey (0-pu).— Siaunlon's Narratively, 74, 

KETAKA or Ketaki, Hind., Tel. The 
strong odoured flower of the Pandanus odora- 
tiB8imus,also Pandanus odoratissimus,— L,fil, 

KETANGI or Wungu wood, is often used 
instead of teak : the grain is somewhat 
finer : when in full blossom, it is perhaps 
the most beautiful tree existing. 

KETAPAN,* Jav. A tree of Java. 


KETEPING, Jav. Amygdalus communis. 

KETGI, Beng. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KETI BARI, properly Kheti-Bari; Hind, 
Agriculture. 

KETMI GANDBO, Fu. of Mauritius. 
Abelmoschus esculentus, W, ^ A. 

KETOEN, Dut. Gossypium indicum, 
Lam, Cotton. 

KETOO, Sans. A sign, from kit, to dwell. 

KETRA, see Kelat. 

KETRI or Kettri, See Khshetiy, Zonar 
or Khetri. 

KETSIOTH, Hkb. Cassia bark. 

KETTISOL, Chin. Paper umbrellas, see 
Umbrella. 

KETU, an imaginary planet, said to cause 
the eclipses of the sun and the moon. See 
Rahu. 

KETUKI, Beng, Green-spined screw- 
pine ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KEUFA, Chin. Bambusa iiana, Roxb, 

KEUMMUL, also Brod-Kummel, Ger. 
Carraway seed. 

K£UN, Hind, of Kashmir, Flax. 

KEUOO, Beng. Costus speciosus. 

KEVONA ? Sterculia acuminata. 

KEURA, also Keora, Hind. Pandanus 
odoratissimus. Keore ki pat, Duk. Leaf of 
Pandanus odoratissimus. Kewore ka-pliul, 
Duk., tlie flower of Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KEVURU,Tam. Eleusine coracana, Gcert, 

KEW, Ger. Hay. 

KEWAR, Hind, A sweetmeat. 

KEWN, Bukm. Teak, Tectona grandis. 

KEWRA-KA-JAR, Guz , Hind. Orris 
root. 

KEWSEW, see Kiu-siu. 

KEWUN ? Kewanni, Duk. Helicteres 
isora, Linn. ; Rh. ; JRoxh, ; fV, ^ A, 

KEYA-KANTA, Beng. Foetid screw 
pine, Pandanus fcetidus. 

KEYNKRA, properly Khenkra, Hind. 
Crab. 

KEYSUR, Duk. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

KEYSUR, Duk., Saffron. 

KEZH VARUGU, Tam. Elensine cora- 
cana. 

KEZIRAH, Ar. Coriander seed. 

KHA, see Khyen. 

KHA, Burm. Azadiraclita indica, 

KHABAJI, also Chhota gul khairu, Hind. 
Althaea alhugas, Common mallow. The seed 
is used as the mallow.— Gen, Med, Top.^ p, 
143. 

KHABARA, Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

KHABARE, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KHABAZE, also Anjil, Arab. Malva syl- 
vestris. 

KHABBAL also Khabbar, Hind. Cyno- 
don dactylon : moti khabbal,^ is Digitaria Isan- 
gninalis. 
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KHABTUN, Hind. Rheum emodi. 

KHA-BOUNG, Burm. Strychnoa nux vo¬ 
mica. A small wood, but as strong as ouk. 
The fruit is used for rubbing on buffaloes to 
keep off flies. 

KHABUR, a river which separates the 
pashaliks of Baghdad and Orfa. 

’ KHA-CHAN-PA, Tibet. L’hasa. See 
Kha-chau-yul, Ladak. 

KHA-CHAN-YUL, Tib. Snow-land or 
Ladak, is the A-Khassa regio of Ptolemy. 
It is supposed by Major Cunningham to be 
the Kie-Chha of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian. 
Ladak is still known as Kha-pa-chau abound¬ 
ing in snow, or Kha-Chan or snow-land, and 
the people as Kha-pa-Chan-pa or Kha-Chajn- 
pa, meu of the snowy laud.— Cunningham^s 
Ladak, 

KHACHER, see Rajput. 

KHAD. The Shirwani occupy exclusively 
Khadaud Kislina, and reside with other tribes 
in Shall and Mastung. They take their 
name from their belief that they came from 
Sherwan on the Caspian. See Kelat. 

KHAD, Hind. A precipitous hollow, or 
ravine. 

KHADI, Tam., a kind of coarse cloth. 

KHADIM, Arab. Servant ;and, in Arabia, 
a term applied to the servile races, and there¬ 
by denoting that this race is politically and so¬ 
cially inferior to the native Arab. They are 
only to be found in Yemen, and do not extend 
further than the country of the Aseer on the 
north, and Balad ul Jehaf on the east,—in 
fact, in that part of the country which includ- 
e<l the dominions proper, of the ancieut 
Himyarite Tobba. Pliysically, they differ 
considerably from the Arabs, and bear a 
resemblance to the races which inhabit the 
African coast. They have smooth hair, with 
a very dark complexion ; their nose is 
aquiline ; their lips tlijck ; their stature 
is greater than that of the Arab, the lat¬ 
ter are thin and angular, the former round¬ 
ed with a predisposition to obesity. They 
are considered in Yemen in the same light as 
are the Pariah of India. They are not ad¬ 
mitted to eat with Arabs, nor can a Khadim 
marry an Arab woman. They are condemn¬ 
ed to the most servile or ignominious occu¬ 
pations, such as musicians, blacksmiths, pub¬ 
lic criei*s, &c, ; and their women have usually 
a lower stamp of character than the men ; 
considerable numbers flock to Aden. Their 
origin is involved in obscurity It has been 
suggested that they are the remnant of the 
ancient Himyarites, or the descendants.of the 
Persian conquerors of Yemen, but the proba¬ 
bility is that both these suppositions are 
erroneous and that the legend related to M. 
i’Ami^udi. but which he discredits, is more 
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nearly in approach to the truth ; it is as 
follows “ When the Arabs succeeded in 
shaking off the Abyssinian yoke (which they 
did with the assistance of the Persians), a 
number of Ethiopian families were scattered 
over the country. The Arabs, in order to 
perpetuate the remembrauce of their victory, 
condemned them to the condition of serfs. 
Their chief meu were subjected to a moi*e* 
infamous degradation,—they became barbers 
from father to son.”— UArnaud's les Akh- 
dam de V Yemen in I*layfair's Aden, 

KHADIM, a servant of a tomb or mosque. 
Khadima, a woman-servant. 

KHADIR, Hind. In the Panjab and Cis- 
Sutlej,. low land, more or less subject to 
overflow of rivers, &c. 

KIIADIRA, also Khadiramu, Sans., Tel, 
Acacia catechu, JVilld, 

KHAD III, Hind. Ribes rubrum. 

KHAF. Between Toorskish and Herat, and 
soutli of. the road which leads from Meshid 
to that city, is the district of Khaf. It is a 
miserable tract, with a climate very unconge¬ 
nial from high winds. It has been nearly 
depopulated by the Toorkman. The east 
Iranians are {a) the Segestani or Khafl 
(i) Char Aimak ; (c) Tajik and Sart, each of 
which counts many sub-divisions. The 
principal number of the Segestan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood Buy, 
Tebbes, and Birjau. The people of Khoras- 
sau are greatly intermixed with Turko-Tarlar 
elements. The language of modern Iran is 
laden with Arabic and Turkish words but 
in the east, the language is much like that 
iu which Ferdusi wrote his poem free from 
words of Arabic origin. 

KlIAGAN, see Kagban, Punjab. 

KHAGARWAL, Hind. Momordica echi-- 
uata, also Xnnthium strumarium. 

KHAGESHWARU, Sans. Compounded 
of khaga a bird, and dshwai a, greatness. 

KHAGKHAN. The glen of Khagkhau, 
being often, only the rocky bed of the 
Nyusookh river, bounded on either side by 
precipitous mountains, does not deserve the 
name of a valle}\ It is a strong military 
position. The syed chiefs of Khagkhan were* 
foremost among the supporters of SyedAhmed^ 
who met his death at Balakote, the outlet of 
the glen, opposing his hundreds of rude 
mountaineers to the bayonets of thousands of 
Sikh soldiers under {maharaja (then Kour) 
Shere Sing. The defile projects outwards iu 
a north-easterly direction to the confines of 
Husorah and Chilas, whence the Nynsookh 
river takes its source.^JRec. G. of Indidf 
No, ii* See Kogban. 

KHAGIN, Hind. Clitorea ternateai 
Linn. 
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'KHAGURA, Bkn. A reed, tiie SaccUarum the Koran. Sir E'l-skine Perry describes “ the 
(spontaneum. ’ Kojiih as fi race in western India, who appear 

KHAIBAR, see Khyber, to have originally come from Sind or Cutch, 

KHAILNI, also Khillaoni, IIind. Toys, and who by their own traditions, which are 
KHAIM, or Phaldu, Hind. Nauclea par- probably correct, were converted from hin- 
vifolia. ‘ dooism about 400 years ago by a Piir named 

KHAIR, Hind., also Khaira and Kliaira- Sudr Din. Although they call themselves 
ghach, Bkng. Acacia catechu, Willd ; mahomedans, they evidently know but little 
Khair-ka-gond, is the gum. of their prophet and of the Koran, and their 

KHAIR POSH, Hind. Villarsia nym- chief reverence in the year 1850, is reserved 
phoides ; Gul khair. Hind., is Lavatera cache- for Aga Khan, a Persian nobleman whom 
miriana ; and Gul Khaira, is A 1thjea rosea. they believe to be a descendant of the Pir 
khaisa guar, or the Takht-i-Suliman, who converted them to Islam.” When reading 
is seen to the west of Dera. It is a magui- this, however, it must be remembered that the 
hcent hill, famed in traditionary lore as shiali branch of the maliomedan creed, when- 
the spot on which the ark rested, and for ever settled amongst anti-religionists, always 
being the parent seat of the AfFghan races, hold as a tenet, and rigidly adhere to the 
Its habitable parts are occupied by the practice called Takeyyali, i. e., the system- 
Shiraui, a lawless tribe, who also hold the atic concealment of everything that concerns 
inferior hills between it and the plains. They their faith, history, customs, and, in a word, 
have for neighbours, the Mikrani, their any peculiarities the dis(dosnre of which might 
colleagues in marauding expeditions, ami be attended with unpleasant consequences.— 
of equally infamous reputation.— Masson's Richard F. Burton's Smd/ty p. 412 ; Bird's 
Journeys^ Vol. i, p. 47. Lye.Review, 

KHAI yah, Bukm. a tree of Teuas- K1IA*JAH. The rulers of eastern Turkes- 
serira, maximum girth 2^ cubits, maximum tan have always been mahomodan from 
length 22 feet. Scarce all over the province, the time of Taghalak Timur, wlio was, we 
Wood tolerably good, when seasoned it floats j are told, the first mahomodan sovereign of 
in water, it is very scarce.— Captain Dance. Kashgar of the lineage ofClienghis. Buddhism 
KHAJAH, in Persian, signifles a bard, a indeed was found still prevalent in the cities^ 
teacher, and a merchant ; it is sometimes pre- of TuiTan and Kamil at the time of the 
fixed to an individuars name, as the English emba.ssy of Shah Rukh in 1419, and probably 
word, Master, or is addressed to a person, as di<l not become extinct much before the end 
we should say, sir. It is the “Cojiu” of the of the century. But, in the western states, 
“Arabian Nights.” The Persian terra Khajab, raahomedanism seems to have been universal 
has not been much introduced into the Urdu from an earlier date and maintained with 
or Hindustani language of India, and it is now, fanatical zeal. Saintly teacdiers and workers 
in India, only used us a prefix to the names of of miracles, claiming descent from Mahomed, 
certain maliomedan saints and under the jiro- and known as Khaja or Khojali, acquired 
nuuciation of Khojah to all eunuchs. great influence, and the secretaries attached 

KHAJAH, is a term applied, as a titular to the chiefs of these, divided the people into 
appellation to a .small tribe of strangers settled rival factions, whose mutual hostility eveii- 
iu Sind, principally at Karachi, where there tually led to the subjugation of the whole 
are about 300 families, who say that they country. For, late in the seventeenth century, 
emigrated from Persia. They are a sect of Khojah Appak, the leader of one of those 
Ismaili mahomedans, are therefore heterodox parties called the White Mountain, (having 
shiahiSj^for, while the Israaili believes only been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail Khan, 
in selven Imam, the Khajah continues the the chief of that state, who was a zealous 
line dhwn to the present day, and in 1861 supporter of the opposite party or Black 
Aga Khan, who was a pensioner of the Bri- Mountain) sought the aid of Galdan Khan, 
Governmout, at Bombay, was then their sovereign of the Eleuth or Kalmuk of Dzun- 
Imam, They reject Abu Bakar, Urar and garia. Taking the occasion so aflbrded, that 
UtnK&h, and reverence Ali, Hassan, Hussein, cliief in 1678 invaded the states south of the 
Zalti ul Abidin, Mahomed-i-Baker and Imam Thian Shan, carried off the khan of kashgar 
Jafar-i-sadiq. They do not worship in a and his family, and established the Khejah of 
mbdqne but in a Kano or house prepared for the White Mountain over the couiitiy in 
the occasion. They probably fled from Persia, authority subordinate to his own. Gi^t 
when Hulugu treated the Ismaili sect with discords for many years succeeded, solnetimes 
such severity. They are in general illiterate, one, sometimes another, being uppermost, but 
bat have invented a written character for some supremacy always *eonttnning to be 
themselvei^ in which they have traascidbed exercised by the khans Of Dzungaria. In 
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1757 the latter country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who, k) the following year, mak¬ 
ing a tool of th5 White party which was 
then in opposition, succeeded in bringiug the 
states of Turkestan also under their rule.— 
Yule Cathay y Vol. ii, p. 357. 

KHAJaH BAIIA-UD-DIN, of Naksh- 
baud, instituted a class of mahomedaii lueiidi- 
L*auts, who go about with a lighted lamp in 
one hand and sing verses in honour of theic 
prophet. They are called Naksh-bandi faqir. 
^ Wils, 

KIIAJAII J AIT AN, was the title of a 
Wazir of Dehli, and I bn Batuta, mentions as 
im instance of the arrogance of Nasir-ud-din, 
a new sultan of Malabar, that he oidered 
his Wazir and admiral to take the title of 
Khajah Jahan. 

KHAJA BANDA NUWAZ, the name 
jf a saint. 

KIIAJAII KHIZB. In Bengal, the 
naliomedan women, on tlie last Thursday of 
Bhadon, set afloat a small raft, bearing a 
paper or tinsel boat, in honour of Khajah 
Kliizr, in fulfilment of a vow. It is sometimes 
i small lamp, filled with oil of cocoa ami placed 
11 an earthen dish adorned with a wreath of 
lowers. The lamp is lighted ami committed 
:o the stream while the fair devotee anxiously 
watches its progress down the current. On 
die banks of the Ganges and Iloogldy, along 
:he strand at Calcutta, great numbers thus 
nake tboir offerings, 

Tlie maid or matron, as slic throws 
Cliampac or lotus, Pel or rose, 

Or sends the quivering liglit afloat, 

In shallow enp or paper boat, 
l*rays for u parent’s peace or wealth, 

Prays for a child’s success or health, j 

For a fond liusband breathes a prayer, 

Foe progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on earth is given 
To lowly life, or hoped in heaven. 

//, misou Tr, Hind., Vol. ii, p. 404. 
i>eo Khizr. 

KHAWJA KOOTUB-UD.DKKN, of Ouse, 
n Persia, has a great name in the chronicles 
mabomcdaii sainthood, lie was the guide 
iiid apostle of AUamash, and most probably 
.ed that prince to make additions to the 
Busjeed.— Travels of a Hindoo, Vol. ii, p. 
181. 

KHAJAH MU’IN-UD-DIN, the oldest 
nabomedan saint in India. His dargah is in 
Ajmir- He was born in Sijistan, and died in 
V. D. 1239, at Ajmir. lie belongs to the 
Ilhishti sect of rnahomeduns. The Moghul 
smperors often visited his tomb, especially 
Akbar and Jahangir.— Cal, Rev., Jan, 187J, 

7 , 12 , 

KHAJORA, Hind. Sacchamm spon- 
;aneum. 

KHAJOUN, see KhuzisUn. 
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KHAJOUR-CHUREE, Bkng. Leouotis 
uepetaefolia. 

KHAJRAO, eighteen miles from CUatar- 
pur, in Bundelkuud, has an inscription in 
Sanskrit verse, in an ambitious inflated style ; 
the verses are polished and elaborate, but some 
are obscure, and abound with quaint pedantry 
and punning. Tlie first part of the jnscriptiou 
is of date, Sam vat, 1019, K. D. 962 ; the last 
part, Sam vat 1173 or 1016. The character 
used is Allahabad No. 3, and therefore 
rcserabliug the llarsha and Bhabaneswar. In 
the inscription it is called the Kakudn charac¬ 
ter, and in the eleventh mid twelfth centuries 
appears to liave prevailed from Cuttack to 
Shekawati. It contains an iuvocatioii to Siva, 
Maheswara, Sliambhu, Bliarati, Pasupati, 
Brahma, Mariclia and Brahma’s other sons^, 
the Muni, Atri, Chaudratriyu, Vayvarma, 
Aijuiia ; and the Puninic Jicrocs Pritlmka and 
Kuiula, Sumitra, Bhisma, Upendra, Sagar, 
and the Puranic oi igin of the ocean is noticed ; 
Liuga, Yuddhistira, Viswakarinn, Rudra, 
and the Veda. The temple is dedicate<l to 
Pramatha Nath, and rajas Nannuka, Vag 
Yate, Vijaya, Valiila, Sriharsa, Yaso, Dharma 
Deva, Baiiga, Jayu Varrna Deva, are named. 
The inscription is chiefly in honour of Baiiga 
(by Jiis son), who, as is usual, is elevated into 
a great king. The kings of OiuPh and Ceylon 
attend todoJiim homage, and his captives are 
the wives of the krugs of Aiidrn. Radho, and 
Align! (Baiiga, of course,) eulogized by tlie 
brahmans, because be built dweJlingsfor them, 
aud gave them lands, and piously ended his 
days, aged 109, by drowning himself at the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, as did also 
the brahman minister of his father and grand¬ 
father. The inscription had twice before been 
engraved in irregular characters, and it was 
only in a. ]>. lOlG, that it wasjiut into proper 
Deva Nagari. The story of creation from 
Brahma ami tlie egg is told. The influence of 
the moon on the tides is alluded to. The in¬ 
scription alludes to a passage iu the Mahabha- 
rata, in which Siva is represented to have 
given liis own flesli to a hawk, instead of a bird 
wliich bad sought refuge Avith liim. This 
story is told of Buddha, more than 1,500 
years before tJiis time, aud is much more 
suitable to his huaiaiie and life-sparing charac¬ 
ter than to the bloody Siva. Mention is made 
of a brahman (Sri Itama), whose"feet eartlily 
kings adored.— As. Soc., Vol, viii, jt?. 176. 

KHAJRU, Hind, of Multan, a kind of 
earth. 

KHAJU, Hind. Pyrus malus. 

KHAJUNAH, a dialect spoken on the 
W. frontier of British India where three 
dialects are in use, called Shina, Khajukiih 
1 aud Arniya. The Shina dialect hi spoken by 
K . V, 169 



KHAKI. 


KHilLEE MUHEENA. 


the peoples of Astor, Gilget, and, lower down, KHAK-I-BALKH, two mounds near to 
in Chelas, Darel, Kohli and Pdas, on both the Bala-Hissar in Kabul# 
banks of the Indus. The Khajunah, by the KHAKKAR, Hind. Pistacia integemraa. 
people of Hunza and Nager, and the Arniya KHAKODHA, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
in Yasan and Chitral. Astor has an area of and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
1,600 square miles, on the left bank of the cumference 2 feet. Height from ground to 
Indus. Gilgit, in Thibetan Gyilgyid, has an the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A 
area of 2,500 square miles on the right bank common tree only used for firewood. — Capt, 
of the Indus. The Dard or Durd are sup- Macdonald, 

posed by Vigne to be the Dadicae KHAK ROB, A sweeper, a menial ser- 

of Herodotus, and the people who now oc- vaut of the lowest class, also the sweeper of 
cupy the country called Dardu. See Dard. a village, acting at times as a watchman, a 
KHAJUR, Ar., Per., Hind, A date : also guide, a police spy, one of the village estabJish- 
the date tree, Phoenix dactylifera, and the ment. See Ghair Mulazim. 
wild date Elate sylvestris or P. sylvestris ; KHAK-SHI, Hind., Pers. Abrus pre- 
Khajuri, Hind., is the Phoenix hurnilis and catorius, Linn,, also Sisymbrium iris. 
Pindi-khajur is P. acaulis ; Kliajur inunj is KHAKST of Nepaul, a shrub, the leaf of 
the fibre of the palm leaf. which answers the purpose of emery or sand 

KHAJURA, Hind, a concrete or tuffa of paper, giving a fine polisli to the harder woods, 
lime. Smithes Five Years in Nepaul, p, 68. 

KIIAJURAN, Hind. A sweet meat. KHAL, a Ladak land measure, being land 

KHAK, Pers. Earth, dust ; Khaki of the for which one Khal of seed is sufficient. The 
colour of earth ; Khak-rob, a sweeper, word seems to mean only a load of any kind, 
Khaki-dud’hia of the colour of earth : graj^ and is apparently the same as the Indian 
colour. Khara, or Kliari, a measure of 20 bhaia. 

KHAKA, a tribe of Affghans, whose seats KTIAL also K’hala, a water-course, natural 
are in the hilly regions, on the south-eastern or artificial. 

confines of Affghauistan, where they are KHAL, Hind, of MuzafTargaih, see Ivhillu. 
neighbours of the Baluch. Immediately to KHAL, Hind. A skin or hide, 
the north and north-east of Dadar, are hills, KHAL, oil cake, the refuse of the mill 
enclosing the valley of Sibi, the abodes of the after expression of tbe oil. 

Khaka, Kadjak, Shilanchi, Barru Zai, Marri, KHALANG, see Singhpo. 
and other mingled Affghan and Baluch tribes. KHALASSAT-UL-AKIIBAR, a book 
At a little distance from Dadar, a line of written by Koudemir, the literary name of 
jabbal, or low hills, or rather a fracture in Ghaias-ud-diu bin Hou-iuam*ud-din. One 
the surface, extends from east to west across of his books is entitled Habib-us-saj^ar-fi 
the country, and separates the particular val- Afrad-ul-Basliar, that is to say, “ the curious 
ley of Dadar from the great plain of Kach part of the lives of Illustrious Men.” It is a 
Gandava. The road throughout the fissure history which he extracted from that which 
is level.— Masson's Journeys, FbL i, p. 340 ; his father Mir Kond had composed, and 
FoZ. ii, p. 317. See Kadjak, Khyber, Kan- entitled Rauzat-us-Safa, but to which ho 
dahai*. made augmentations. He dedicated tliis book 

KHAK AN, see Sassanian Kings. to the Secretary of State of the king of 

KHAKHOL, Hind. Allium rubellum. Persia, shah Ismael Saffavi, who gave liini 
KHAKI, a sect of Vaishnava hiudoos the name of Habib-Ullah, and for that reason 
founded by Kil, a disciple of Krishna Das. the book had the name Habib given to it in 
They apply ashes of cow-dung to their dress the year a. d. 1508, Heg. 927, in the reign of 
and persons. They are not numerous and Lewis XII. He was also author of another 
seem to be confined to the vicinity of Furkha- history, which is entitled Khalassat-ul-Akh- 
bad, at Hanuman-Ghur inOude, but the Sara- bar, or the Cream of histories.— History of 
ad'h or spiritual throne of the founder is at Genghiz Khan, p, 422. 

Jaypur. The residents in places dress like KHALAUTI, a low-lying rice countrjr, 
other Vaishnava, but those who lead a wan- KHALATRA, Hind. Eremostachys vi- 
dering life go either naked or nearly so, caryi. 

Bmearing their bodies with the pale grey mix- KHALATRI, Hind. Philipoea calotropi- 
ture of ashes and earth. They wear the Jata dis, also Salvia lanata. 
or braided hair, after the fashion of the vota- KHALED. The Beni Khaled in Niebuhr’s 
ries of Siva. They are derived from Raman- time were one of the most powerful tribes of 
and but not immediately.— Wilson* Arabia; they conquered the country of 

KHAKI) Hind. A quality of hemp resin | Lachsa and advanced to the sea. 
orcharras.^ v ^ KHALEE MUHEENA, the tenth month, 
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KHALIF., 


KHALKHALAN. 


KHALID, IBN WALID, see 
and El Aswad. ^ * 

KHALIP, the Caliph of Europeans, derived 
from the Arabic Khalifah, a vicegerent, was 
the title assumed by the mahomedan rulers at 
Baghdad, of whom the first successoi’s of 
Mahomed were Abubakar, Umar, and Ali. 
Under the Abbas dynasty, they attained to 
great power. In Central Asia, the sultan at 
Constantinople is, even now, universally 
called the Khaliph of Rome. Mahomed or 
Mahomed bin Abdallah, died in the 11th 
year of the Hijra era, or a. d. 632. The 
immediate successors were, 


A. H. 11*, 

A. D. 932., 

..Abubakar, 

13, 

634.. 

.U’mar. 

23, 

644 . 

U’sman. 

3o, 

656. 

..A’li. 

40, 

661. 

..Hasan bin Ali, retired 


to Medina. 

Husain killed at Kerbila. 

The khalif ruled sometimes in Baghdad 
and sometimes in other parts of their con¬ 
quered dominions. 

The race of Ommiah, 16 in all, ruled from 
Damascus, from a. d. 661-2 to 744-5. The 
period during wliich the 16 sovereigns of this 
Ommiah race ruled, extended from a. h. 41, 
A. D. 661-2 to A, IT. 137, A. i>. 744-5; it 
ended with Marwan II, bin Muhammad, de¬ 
posed and slain. 

The race of Al A’bbas, reigned at Baghdad, 
from A. H. 132 or a. d. 749-50 to a. it. 656, 
A. T>. 1258-9, when Baghdad was besieged and 
taken by the Moghul chief Hulagu,—Ali khan, 
grandson of Jenghiz khan, aud the khalif Mus- 
tasera put to death. 

The Arab governors of Khorasan made 
their capitals Merv, Nishapur, Bokhara. 
These rulers held sway from a. h. 129 or a. d. 
747 to A H. 287 A. D. 900. Of this period the 
Tahir or Taheride held sway from a. d. 8J9 
to A. D. 852, and the Saffavi from A. d. 873 to 
900. In A. D. 900, A. H. 287, Amru bin Lais 
was defeated by Ismael bin Ahmad the Samani. 

Some coins of the early Khalifah of Bagh¬ 
dad were struck at Cufa or Kufah, a city near 
the Euphrates, southward of the spot where 
Babylon once stood, but it was not from this 
circumstance that the denomination Cufic has 
been given to the whole class of these coins ; 
but from the Arabic writing character named 
after the city. 


The kaliph Mamun, in a. d, 814, caused 
a degree of the earth’s surface to be measured. 
This was done on the sandy plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, between Palmyra and the Euphrates, 
by which 56*66 miles were fixed as the equiva¬ 
lent of a degree of the heaven’s circumference. 
The khaliph Mamun was the son of Harun 
ur Rashid. He forced an entrance into the 
pyramids, and later, Salah-ud-diu, the Saladin 
of Europeans, used their casings, at least, as 
stone quarries. The successes of Kutaiba, 
who in the time of khalif Walid overran Bok¬ 
hara, Samarkand, Farghana, and Kharazm, 
and even extended his conquests across the 
Bolor to Kashgar, brought the Arab and 
Chinese powers into dangerous collision, and 
the emperor of China seems to have saved 
himself from au Arab invasion, only by the 
very favourable reception which he gave to an 
embassy from Kutaiba, composed of twelve 
mahomedans, whom he sent back loaded with 
presents for the Arab general.— Thomas^ 
Pnnsep, p. 304 ; Ouseley's Travels^ VoK ii, 
p, 199 ; Bunseriy Egypts Place in Universal 
Historyy VoL ii, p. 150 ; Bjornstjernay 
British Empire in the Easty p, 97 ; Yule 
Cathay, VoL i, p. 80. See Kadesia. 

KHALIFAH-UL-AKBAR, God’s vice¬ 
gerent, a title given to Adam. 

KHALI PH-AB AD, see Khuzistan. 

KHALIJ, Hind. A kind of pheasant, 
Gallophasis albocristatus. 

KHALIL, a grandson of Timur, on whose 
demise, Khalil, at Samarcand, declared him¬ 
self emperor. 

KHALIL, au Affghan tribe near the mouth 
of the Khyber pass. See Khyber. 

KHALIL-ALLAH, Arab. The friend of 
God, the reverend designation of Abraham. 
The Messiah is the Ruh-Allah, or spirit of 
God, and Moses the Kalam Allah or Word of 
God. 

KHALIS, a district and a canal which 
is cut froin the Diala to the Tigris. The 
district of Khalis is situated to the north of 
Baghdad, and takes its name from the canal 
which supplies sixty-two villages, most of 
which are now become mere nominal ones, 
with water for agriculture, the Tigris itself 
being unfit for that purpose. The principal 
of these villages are Yeaghijeb, twenty miles 
from Baghdad, on the banks of the Tigris, 
in Rich’s time, almost abandoned on account 


Kaliph Umar was the second kaliph in 
succession to Mahomed. His time was a 
period of great extension of mahomedanism. 
The battle of Kadesia was fought and won by 
his general Saad, and put an end to the 
Persian empire of the Parsi. He imposed 
the khiraj on Syria, and died and was buried 
at Jerusalem where his tomb still is. 


of the great oppression under which the 
peasantry laboured. Howeish, is a village of a 
hundred houses, famous for its fruit gai'dens*. 
—RicEs Residence in Koordistan^ VoL u, 
p. 156. 

KHALK^ Hind. Celtis caucasica. 

KHALKA, see Kalka : Kouren. 

KHALKHALAN, see Kara^h. 
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KUALSA. 


KUAMTL 


KH ALL, All. Acetic acid. Vinegar. feel. #Women are made siklis in the same man- 
KHALPA or Kalpd, a low caste inGuzerat, ner as men, except that the nectar is stirred 
whoso business is dressing skins and pre- with the back instead of the edge of the 
paring leather, they are sometimes enumerat- knife. The children of Sikhs go through 
cd amongst the inferior village servants.— tliis ceremony at an early age.— Cunningham's 
Wilson. History of the Sik/iSy p, 96 ; Malcolm's^ 

KHALSA, Hind. Land under tlie direct Sikhs, pp» 19, 91, 124-o ; History of the 
administration of government. Panjab, Vol. i, pp, 101, 126, 127, 128 ; 

KHALSA, Ar., Hind. The Sikh people Forster's Travels, VoL i, p. 309. 
the Sikh theocracy established by tlie guru KlIALWAT, An., Per. Rctiremenf, pri- 
Govind, the old prominent division into Khu- vacy. Khalwat-gah, women’s apartments, 
lasa, meaning of Nanuk, and Khalsa, mean- private apartments. 

ing of Govind, which is noticed by Forster, KITAM, Hind., Pkr. Raw. Revenue is 
is no longer in force ; the former term Khu- said to be collected kharn or land held kliam, 
lasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present when done so direct by government, and not 
day. The word Khalsa, meaning select, through the medium of a farmer or other 
is a term equivalent to a state or common- under-holder. 

wealth, and is supposed by the Sikh, to have a KHAMACIT, Beng. Mucuna nivea. 
mystical meaning, and to imply that theocracy KIIAMADRUS, Hind. Sphseranthus 
or superior government, under the protection hirtu.s. 

of which they live, and to the established rules KIIAMBUR, Hind. Agaricus campestris, 
and the basis of which, as fixed by guru the truffle. 

Govind, it is their civil and religious duty to KMAME, Hind. Macrotomia euebroma. 
conform. KlIA-MEN, see India, 

The Khalasa sect of Sikhs, believe in the KIIAMGAON, is the largest cotton mart 
Adi-Grant’h of Nanak, but do not conform in Berar, perhaps in ail India, 
to the institutions of guru Govind. The KlIAM IR, Hind., Per. Yeast, leaven, 

word Khalasa is from Kbalis, meaning pure KllAMlIlA, Hind. A smoking mixture 

or select, and to mean the purest, or the of tobacco compounded with fragrant spices, 
most select: by others, it is derived from KHAMITIC or Turanian race, was tlio 
Jihalas, free, and to mean the freed or exempt, cai lie.‘^t ruling power in Asia, and Nimrod 
alluding to the sect being exempt from the was of that race. 

usages imposed on the other Sikhs. KHAMJIRA, Hind. Withania cougulans. 

The principal of the religious institutions KIIAM MITTI, Hind. Jn Kurnal, a sub- 
of guru Govind is that of Pahal, the cere- stance obtained in the process of making sal 
mony by which a convert is initiated and ammoniac or naushadar. 
made a member of the Sikh Khalsa, or com- KHAMOIJNG-NEE, Burm. In Tavoy, 
mouwealth. Tho forms which Govind cm- a heavy wood, not attacked by insects, 

ployed are still observed. The ncopliyto is KHAMOUNG-PY-ON, Burm. A small- 

told by the officiating Grauthi, or priest, that sized, compact, yellowish-grey wood of Tavoy. 
he must allow his hair to grow. When it has KIIAMOUNG THA, Burm. Very abiiri- 
grown a month or two, he dresses himself in dant in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maxi- 
blue from head to foot, and is then presented mum girth 2 cubits, maximum length 22 feet, 
with five weapons, a sword, a firelock, a bow, KHAMPA, a sect of wandering Tartars in 
an arrow, and a pike. The candidate and Kunawar, who are in some respects similar 
the initiator wash their feet with water in to the jogi of Hindustan. They visit the 
which sugar is put, and this nectar (called sacred places, and many of them subsist 
pahal) is stirred with a steel knife or dagger ; wholly by begging. Some are very humor- 
five quatrains from the scriptures being read, ous fellows, they put on a mask, perform a 
Between each quatrain, the bi'eath is cxhal- dance, singing and accompanying it with a 
ed with a puff, and the beverage stirred as drum, or they play, sing and dance, all at 
before. The hands of tho convert are then once, holding the fiddle above the head, be- 
joiiied, 4 nd the Grauthi, or initiator, pours hind tho back, and in a variety of other 
some of the nectar into them, of which be strange positions. After the British govern- 
drinks five times rubbing a little on his head ment got possession of the hills, the Khampa 
and beard, exclaiming “ Wall ! Guru ji ka catne down in crowds to visit the holy places 
Khalsa I Wah ! Guru jiki Fateh!*' or, “ Wah ! to the westward,— Capt. Gerard!s Account 
Govind Sing, ap hi Guru chela !** Govind, who of Koonawar, p, 117. 

instituted tho pahal, it is said, went through EHAMTI, a race in the distant hills of 
this form witi) five of his followers, drinkjpg Assam and in the mountains at the source of 
of tho water^which had washed each other’s the Irawaddy, in lat. 27* 30'N., and long. 97 
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KHAN. 

30' E. They have the Khunoon? on 
E. and the Shan on the S. W, The Khamfci; 
are a Siamese population belonging to the 
same stock as the Siamese, their language 
containing nearly all the Siamese words, and 
their creed and alphabet is Siamese. They 
are skilful workers in metal. The Kliamti 
and the Mishmi and the Midlii or Chulkatta 
Misliini dwell to the east of the Dihong river, 
on the north of the Lohit or Eralirnaputra 
river, between the north and east branches. 
They are divided into several tribes, one of 
whom is the Chulkatta or Cnp-llaired, with 
them are mixed up Abor tribes and some 
Khamti tribes. 

The Bor Khamti occupy the land about the 
sources of the Irawaddi.— Campbell, p* 149. 
See India, Siam. 

KHAMSIN. The climate of Egypt is 
characterized by extreme dryness, rain is 
almost unknown in the upper country, but 
falls occasionally in the Delta. The cold 
season extends from October to March, north 
winds then prevail, and the climate is favor¬ 
able to the tourist ; boats ascend the river 
with facility. The hot season commences in 
in April and lasts till September. In May 
and Juno the Khamsin, called in Arabic the 
Simoom, a pestilential south wind of oO days* 
duration, blows with violence. The Nile begins 
to rise in June, and subsides in September. 
In upper Egypt the rise is about 30 feet, and 
at the Nilometer on Rhoda Island 24 feet. 
Injurious winds exactly resembling the Kham¬ 
sin of Egypt, are common throughout the east 
of Pci-sia, Affghanistan, and the regions lying 
to the south and cast of the Indus as far as 
Cutch ; but, they do not extend southwards of 
the latter province.— Burton's Sindh, p, 376. 

KHA MUNG, Burm. Ka 2 mpfcra galaii- 
ga, Linn, 

KHAN, a large tray. Khanclia, a small 
tray. Khan-Posh, or Toraposh, a tray-lid, 

KHAN, Picks. The lowest of the maho- 
medan honorary titles in India, but used by 
all the Affghan or Pat’han races as an honori¬ 
fic suffix to their names as Ahmed Khan, 
similar to Mr. Ahmed. Khan is also used as 
the title of the chief of the Beluch tribes, 
and a considerable portion of Beluchislan is 
subject to the khan of Kalat, the four sub-divi¬ 
sions of whose territories are given by Mr. 
Masson as, 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nushki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Rach' Gandava 

Kharan 

Ilormara 

Kalat 

Harand on the 

Mushki 

Pessanl 

JhaUwan 

Indus 

Panjghar 

Kej 



Dajil do. 

Kolwah 




Jhow 
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KIIANAT. 

The whole are nominally subject to the 
khan as chief of all, but his power appears 
to vary with his popularity.— Masson's Jour^ 
neps. See Baluch, Khelat. 

KHAN A, also Khana-pina, Hind. Food. 

KHAN A, Arnoora rohituka. 

KHANAH-ZAD, Pkrs. House-born,'is 
the mime usually given to the sons of slaves 
born in the family ; and, among the maho- 
medans, persons of this description ai’e 
almost deemed relatives. The term is derived 
from Khanah, a house, and Zaidan, to be born. 
In Beinchistan, they are always kept near 
the persons of their chiefs, and employed on 
all affairs of great trust. Their character 
and station is considered highly respectable, 
and even after they are enfranchised, and 
rewarded with a portion of soil, they retain the 
the appellation. The ordinary term for a slave 
is ghulam, but for those born in the house 
Khanahzad, is a respectful appellation.— 
Malcolm's History of JPersia, Vol. \,p, 456 ; 
Pottinger's Travels, Bcluchistan and Scinde, 
pp. 174, 262. 

KHANAK, a Beluch tribe. See Kelat. 

KHANAK-UL-KALB, An. Anarairta 
cocculus, ^ A. ; Strychnos nux vomica. 

KHANAM, Hind, Cedrela toona. 

KHAN AM, Pers. A generific suffix to the 
name of a inahomedan woman of mnk. Harm 
Avomen usually have the names of flowers as 
Nirgis ; Zaffran, Susan. The ordinary women 
have the designation of Bi, Ks Khadijah Bi. 
The higher classes are styled Begum, Kha- 
nam, Khatun, Nissa, as Fakkr un Nissa 
Begum, Janiilah Khanam. 

KIIANA-PINA, Hind. Food, literally 
meat and drink. 

KIIANAT, a territorial term, applied to 
the kingdoms of Khiva, Bokhara and Kokand 
in Central Asia. Of these, the khanat of 
Khiva, is the most fertile. The Tajik, an 
Iranian race, is met with in largest numbers 
in the khanat of Bokhara and in Badakhshan, 
but many have settled in the towns of 
Kokand, Khiva, Chinese Tartary and Aff¬ 
ghanistan. The Tajik is of a good middle 
height, has a broad, powerful frame of bones, 
and especially wide shoulder bones, but they 
diverge from the Iranian, they have the Tu¬ 
ranian wider forehead, thick cheeks, thick 
nose and large mouth. The Tajik originally 
came from the sources of the Oxus in the 
steppe of Pamir. Tlie term is from Taj 
a crown, the fire-worshippers* head-dress, but 
the Tajik does not so style himself, and regards 
the term as derogatory. The Turks style 
them Sart. The Tajik is covetous, unwarlik^ 
and given to agriculture and trade, but fondl 
of literaiy pursuits and polish, and it is owing 
to their prepondej^ce^in Bokhai^ that city 
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KHANBALIGir. 


KIIAli^DA. 


has been raised to the position of the Head beenknownas‘‘Yen-king” under tliisdynasty. 
Quarters of Central Asiatic civilization, for, It was captured by Cliinghiz in 1215, and in 
there, from pre-Islamic times, they have con- 1264 Kublai made it his chief residence, lu 
tinned their previous exertions in mental 1267 ho built a new city, three li to the 
culture, and notwithstanding the oppressions north-east of the old one, to which was given 
which they have sustained from a foreign the name of “Ta-tu” or Great Court, called by 
po\yer, have civilized their conquerors. Most the Mongols Daidu, the Taydo of Odoric and 
of the celebrities in the field of religious Taidu of Polo, who gives a description of its 
knowledge and belles lettres have been Tajik, dimensions and the number of its gates. The 
and at the present day, the most conspicuous Chinese accounts give only eleven gates, 
of the Mullah and Ishan are Tajik, and the The circumference of the present Tartar city 
chief men of the Bokhara and Khiva court appears from the plans to be about fifteen 
are Tajik, or as the Turk stylo the race Sart. miles. Martini speaks of it as having still 
Vamberry considers the Tajik and Sart twelve gales in his time, but he was almost 
identical, but he recognizes that in their certainly wrong. It has three on the south 
physiognomic peculiarities, the Sart differs side and two on each of the others. The 
greatly from the Tajik, being more slender, circuit of the two cities together is about 
with a longer face, and a higher forehead : twenty-two miles according to the scale on 
but these changes he attributes to frequent the plan given by Pauthier, though Timkow- 
intermarriages between Sart men and Per- ski states it at forty versts or 26| miles. The 
sian slaves. In Central Asia, the warrior, route followed on the second journey of the 
the shepherd, the priest and the laymen, youth Polo relatives into China, was up the Oxus, 
and old age, equally affect poetry and reciting to its sources, through Budukhshan, whence, 
of tales. The literature of the mahomedans crossing the Pamir table-land to Khotun, 
or settled nations, brought from the south, is they went across the llamil or Shamil 
filled with exotic metaphor and illustration, desert, to Cambala (Khanbalig), or Pekin. 
In the three Khaiiat, the mullah and ishan, The return was by sea to Singapore, and 
have written much on religious subjects, but round Ceylon, to the Persian (iulf. — Fw/e 
their mystical allusions are beyond the reach Cathay, VoL i, p» 127 ; Brhiscp's Tibet, 
of the people. The Uzbeg, the Turkoman and Tartary a fid Mongolia, p. 9. See China, 
Kirghis esteem music as their highest pleasure King, Peking, 
and often break out iu song, singing soft KlIANBAR, see Kol. 
minor airs. The Uzbeg poetry on religious KHANCIIA, an Indian weight, ranging 
subjects is exotic, derived from Persian or from 204 to 225 grains.— Simmond's Diet. 
Arabic sources : the Tartar compositions are KlIAND, Hind. Saccharura ollicinaruin, 
tales and relate to heroic deeds, similar to the sugar cane ; Khandchi, one of the men at a 
romances of Europe.— Vamberry's Sketches sugar press. 

of Central Asia, p, 338. See Bokhara, KIIANDA, also Piaz, Guz. Onion. 
Iranian, Khiva, Kokand. KIIANDA, Hind. A double edged sword. 

KIIANBALIGII, this city, now called The devotion of the Rajput is still paid to 
Pekiu, was founded or at least rebuilt by his arms, as to his horse. He swears by the 
Kablai Khan after his conquest of iiorthern steel, and prostrates himself before his defcii- 
China, about a. d. 1280. Marco Polo calls it sive buckler, his lance, his sword, or his dag- 
Cambalu, aud says that iu raagnilicence it sur- ger. The worship of the sword (asi) may 
passed every other city ho hatl visited. Khan- divide with that of the horse (aswa) the 
balig are two Mongol words signifying the honour of giving a name to the continent of 
Khan’s city. The Chinese capital was still so Asia. It prevailed amongst the scythic 
called by the Turks iu the time of P. Ricci, aud Gcta, and is described exactly by Jlerodotus. 
may probably be so called to this day. The To Dacia and Thrace it was canied by Getic 
city on this site was originally (multum est colonies from the Jaxartes, aud fostered by 
vetus et antiqua, as Odoric says) the capital these lovers of liberty when their hordes over- 
cf the kingdom of Yan, b. c. 222 ; this was. ran Europe. The worship of the sword in 
conquered by the Thsin sovereigns of China, the Acropolis of Athens by the Getic Atila, 
and the city lost its importance, a. d. 936 ; with all the accompaniments of pomp and 
it was taken by the Tartar Khitan, and be- place, forms an admirable episode in thahis- 
came their ^‘Nan-king” or Southern Capital, tory of the decline aud fall of Rome ; and 
III 1125 it fell to the Kin, ancestors of the had Gibbon witnessed the worship of the 
Manchu, who gave it the name of “ Si-king” or double-edged sword (khanda ) by the prince of 
Western Capital* In 1153 it received from Mewar and all his chivalry, he might even 
the fourth Kin sovereign the name of “ Chpng- have embellished his animated account of the 
tuV or Central Court.Ilfeems also to have adoration of the scymitari th® symbol of Mors* 
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KIIANDAGIUI. 


KHANDESH. 


— Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL i Royle's j must have beeu buddhisV as t,lie kiug, Aria, 
<5#?., of India, p. 460. See Kharg, Sword. distributes much gold there. The Brahman 
KHANDAGIRI, a hill iu Cuttack with caste is written Paiman caste.— As. 
jaina caves and temples separated by a uar- .Soc.Joarn. Vol p. lOSo. See Karli. 
row ravine from Udyagiri hill on which are KIIANDALA, in Lat. 18® 46', Long. 73® 
the principal huddliist caves. The oaves of j 23', a large village on the north-eastern foot 
Udyagiri and Khaiulagiri hills are about 20 of the Bhor-ghat. The Dak bungalow is 
miles from Cuttack and five from Boban Es- 1,768 or 1,744 feet above the sea, a spring, 
wara, and are next in antiquity to those of 3 miles east of Khaiidala is 1,928 feet. Mag- 
Behar. They are built on the hills of Udyagiri fanni hill, two miles S. W. of Khandala, 2,601 
and Khandagiri, the former are buddhist and feet. 

the older, the latter probably jaina. Many of KHANDAN, Hind., Pers. A term in 
the inscriptions are iu the Lath character, and use in India to designate the relatives of 
this gives their age as anterior to the chris- princes. 

tian ora. The frieze sculpture in the Gaiies KlIANDAR. In the Peepree and Garvce 
gumpha is superior to any in India and re- Dang, a term used by the Bheel and Kunbee 
sembles that of the Sanchi tope at Bhilsa. In cultivators, .signifying lopi)ing the trees of 
it, there are no gods, no figures of different their tops and bi aiudies for cultivation. Khan- 
sizes nor any extravagance. In the buddhist dar is a destructive system by which acres 
caves here, thei e are no figures of Buddha, of young trees are mowed down by the Kunbi 
nor any images. In a jaina cave on Khan- cultivators ; the parts of the forest in which 
dagiri the 24 thirtaiikara with their female this system of Khandar mostly obtains are 
energies are sculptured. Khandagiri is in the the Dang of Kambaj and Peepree. 
ancient kiiigdom of Kalinga. The language KHANDAVA, a forest district occupied 
of its insci-iptions is Old Pali. The great by the Naga, at the time of the vedic Aryan, 
inscription is after the raja Dasalath, 2nd, of It was set on fire by Arjuna and all the 
the Gaya inscription, but before the Junir Nuga were destroyed, except their rajah 
inscriptions, thei’efore in the third or fourth Takshaka, who escaped, 
century l)efore Clirist. The year 1300 is KIIANDESIl, is an extensive and well 
twice mentioned in word.s, and if this be watered plain of about 13,000 sq. miles iu 
the buddhist eia mentioned by Fa-llian in extent and interspersed with ranges of low 
Ceylon, then the date is a. d. 21 o. The barren hills, at the base of which run iiumer- 
<*haracter used in the inscriptions is Old Lat, ous rivers and rivulets, flowing from the 
The religion mentioned is buddhist; and table-land into the river Taptee. It is sur- 
opcris with salutations to the Arhanta, or rounded by lofty inonntains clothed with trees 
huddliist saints; and the sculptures represent and very unhealtliy ; on the north are the 
figures of Buddha, the worship of the Bo- Satpura mountains, clothed with forest, on 
tree, processions, &c., &c. Merry dancing the west, is the steep and stouey Sukhein 
girls are spoken of, and a chaitya temple and range, with tangled masses of bamboo, and on 
pillars. The Kalinga raja, at Buddha’s death, the south are the ranges of Chandore Saat- 
got the left canine tooth, which was after- mulla and Ajunta, with babul jungle in the 
wards transferred to Ceylon, and is nowin dells, and on the east, low sterile hillocks sepa- 
British <mstody. The kings or princes men- rate it from Berar. Under mahomedan rulers, 
tioued are—Aira, the great king ; and speaks Khandesh attained to much prosperity, but it 
of a raja who was in his 85th year, and just was ravaged by Holkars army in A. d. 1802, 
dead, raja Kharavela Sauda, (kiug of the followed in 1803 by a famine. Up to this the 
ocean shore,) Nanda raja. Bhamadatasa is Bhil race had mixed with the other iuhabi- 
on one of tlie coins of the Rainadata series, tants, and been watchmen and policemen of the 
and Brahraadatta is said by Mr. Tumour to district, but they then withdrew to the sur- 
have received the tooth-relic, at buddha’s rounding mountains. The Kunbi are the main 
death, at Kalinga. The inscription makes body of the cultivating population of Guze- 
the young prince learn navigation, com- yat. Khandesh, MaharashU’a and the Centi'al 
merce and law, as well as other school provinces. In Guzerat and Maharashtra, 
matters. At his accession, in his twenty- they are the chief owners of the soil and, 
fourth year, he cho.se the brahmanical faith, though quiet and unpretending, are a robust, 
but afterwards called about him the buddhist sturdy, independent agricultural people. Mr. 
priests who had been settled there under the Campbell considers them (pp. 93-5), to be quite 
ancient kings. Subsequent breaks in the iu- Arian in their features, institutions and jnaii^ 
scription interrupt the sense, but the dedica^ ners, though their institutions are less demo* 
tion of chaitjas is mentioned. Benai^es is cratic than those of the Jat and Rajput, and 
noticed under its Pali name, and it evidentlj in the Mahratta ‘liUa^s they have at their 
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KHANUM. 


KHAHB^K. 


head, a potail. Poyv of these men ever enlist 
«s soldiiH-s. Sevaji and his descendiints and 
some of his chiefs were however of tliis race, 
but their followers were drawn from the 
TOavval of the Western Ghats, and latterly 
their armies were composed of soldiers of 
fortune of every race. Tlie Mahratta chiefs 
sprung from the people of Sattarah and 
Poonah, but Ilolkar was of the shepherd, 
and the Gaekwar was of the cowherd castes, 
while the Peshwa who put the descendants 
of Sivaji aside, were Konkani brahmans. 
The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions 
are wholly illiterate. Indeed, no effort or 
attempt has been made to educate the people 
of the Hyderabad territories, though edu¬ 
cation is making enormous stiides in Berar 
and in British Mahvastra. There was no 
proper school met with in all the editors* 
journeys amounting to about 9,000 miles, 
and only occasionally a few lads, children of 
foreigners, were to be seen learning in a veran¬ 
dah, the elements of the Hindi or Mahratti. 
In that eastern part of the Mahratta country, 
a knowledge of reading and writing in any 
tongue was almost wholly wantiug. The 
Arjanna Kuubi reside in Western India. 

KHAN DU, Hind. Pisum sativum, the 
garden pea. 

KIIANDY, a measure of weight ^ind 
according to locality, varying from lbs. 500 
to lbs. 821. 

KHAN EE, see Kelat. 

KHANEK-UL-KALB, Arab. Strychnos 
tiux vomica 

KHAN GAR, Hind., or Kakkar of Salt 
Range, &c. Pistucia iutegerrima. 

KIIANI BIIAI, see Jogi. 

KHANIKHNOFDE, a Russian traveller 
who wrote Travels in Central Asia. 

KHAN IR, see Kol. 

KHANNA, Hind. Ephedra gerardiana. 

KHAN NA KlIO, Bukm. Croton tiglium, 
Croton Oil plant. 

KHANOUT, a river near Shah Jehan- 
poor. 

KHANPUR, a town of Bahwalpoor. 

KHANPUB, in L. 28* 40', L. 70- 43' in 
the Panjab, 27 miles S. E. of Mithaukote. 
The mean height of the plain is 329 feet. 

KHANSAMAN, Pers., Hind. A house 
eteward, a butler. 

KHAN-SH AR,'Hind., of Gurgaou, brack¬ 
ish water. 

KHANSI,Hind. a bell-metal, see Kausa, 

KHANUM, an ordinary mahomedau suf- 
fix for a lady, as Khadijah Khanum. Kha- 
num, Khatoon, Bee, Begum, Beebee, Nissa, 
are honorific suffix appellations for mahome- 
dan women. Mulk Khanum, was the daugh¬ 
ter of Kazan, sulto of Samarkand, aud 


mother of Shah Rokh,— Markham*sEmbass^, 

p, 118 . 

KHA-NUNG. A wild tribe, only known 
under the generic Lau term Kliau-nuiig, oc¬ 
cupy the mountains to the north east of the 
Kharn-ti, apparently in the upper part of the 
Mi-li; or Nam-Kiu. They are interspersed 
between the Kliam-ti aud the Miuig-fan, the 
latter appearing to belong to the Thibetan 
family (Si-fan or Kham-pa.) The Kha-uung 
may form a link between the Kliam-pa and 
the Singpho or Burman families. See India, 
»Singhpo. 

KIIANZIR, An. Hog. 

KIIA-PA-CHAN, see Ladak. 

KIIA-PA-CIIAN-PA, see Kha-chau-yul. 

KHAPALU, a town of Balti, 8,285 feet 
above the sea. 

KIIAPIIOIC, see Singlipo. 

K’lIAPPAR, see Khozdar. 

KllAPYA, see Kassya, Khassya, Cairn. 

KHAB, Hind. The soda plant, Caroxylon 
griththii, also soda, potash, barilla, dry alkali, 
hence khara, saline. Parkhar, fiom Par, 
beyond, and kar or k’liar, saline, is syno- 
nimous with Looni, the ‘ salt-river.’ There 
are several Khari Nadi, or salt-rivulets, in 
Rajpootana, though only one Looni. The sen 
is frequently called the Looni-pani, ‘ the 
salt-water,* or K’hara-pani, metamorphosed 
into Kala pani, or ‘ the black-water,* which 
is by no means insignificant.— Tod's Rajas- 
thniiy VoL ii, p, 304. 

K'lIAR, Hind. Hyelapbus porciuus, San- 
dev. The hog-deer. 

KHAR, Pkrs. a donkey ; Gor-khar, the 
wild ass, the Onager ; Khar-gosh, the hare, 
literally the ass-eared. 

KHAR, Hind. Prosopis spicigera, also 
Caroxylon grifiithii, Moq. 

KHARA, SCO Klial, Kar. 

KHARA MACin, Hind. vSalt-fish. 

KHARACK, Guz., Hind.,Pers. ? Dates. 
See Khorfakeii. 

KHABADI, Hind. A turner, a carpenter. 

KH ARAI,Hind. Heliotropium brevifolium 

KHARAIRA, Hind. Psiitu, a mushroom. 

KHARRAK, an island in the Persian 
Gulf, which lies near the top of the Persian 
gulf, aud while it in a great degree commauds 
the navigation of the entrance of the Bus- 
sorah river, 1ms an easy communication of 
a few hours’ sail, both with the shores of 
Persia and of Arabia. Under circumstances 
so propitious to its prosperity, it is not 
surprising that Kharruck should have soon 
become a fiourishing settlement. Its popu¬ 
lation, which amounted to one hua(k*ed poor 
fishermen and pilots when Baron Knip- 
hausen first established himself,, inci^asei^ 
within the eleven years that the Dutch held 
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kharasm. 


KHAREO. 


it, to upwards of twelve thousand souls. It 
was neglected and lost, because it was not 
worth preserving to the nation by whom it 
had been acquired. Tt is situated within 
thirty leagues of the Shat-el-Arab, and half 
way between the coast of Arabia and Persia. 
Here ships proceeding to Bussorah generally 
call for a pilot ; it is five miles in length, and 
between two and three in breadth. The settle¬ 
ment which was formed upon it by ^e Dutch, 
was given up by them in 1765. The British 
occupied it for a few years about the years 
1838-41.— Travels from Engla7id 
to India^ VoL i, p. 353 ; Niebuhr^s Travels^ 
Vol, ii, 154 ; Malcolm's History of Fersia, 
VoL ii, pp, 145-6. 

KHARAK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. 

KHAR AN, a western province of Belu- 
chistan, in which lie two small towns, is 
occupied by a tribe of Persian origin called 
the Nousherwani, of whom the Alif Zye are 
one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barl^ but insufficient for their own 
wants. They claim a descent from Noushir- 
wan, similar to the Udipur raj puts. 

KHARANJA, Hind. Quercus ilex. 

KHARANTA, Hind. Sida cordifolia, 
Linn, ; Sida acuta. 

KIIARA SAJJI, Hind. A second quality 
sajji. 

KHARASANI YELLU, Tam. ? Gingelly 
seed. 

KHARASM or Khiva, is seven hundred 
and fifty miles long by six hundred broad ; 
and, with the exception of the narrow tract 
bordering the Oxus, and the well watered 
sands of Merv, it consists of a wide desert 
plain, without rivers or springs, woods, or 
mountains. Between Merv and Khiva, it is 
a broken surface? of deep sand, with a small 
growth of underwood. In the time of Mah¬ 
mud of Ghuzni and Masud of Lahore, Abu 
Rihan was sent from Kharasm to them as an 
ambassador by; the king of Kharasm. The 
desert of Kharazm, or Regan, from June to 
September, is liable to destructive hot winds 
in which man and beast perish, even the hardy 
camel perishing miserably. The Beluchi 
call it Julot or Julo, the flame, also Bad-i- 
Simoom, or the poison wind. There is great 
heat of skin quickly ending in death. The 
approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
oppressive calm iir the air, and a degree of 
heat that aflects the eyes ; the precaution 
then adopted by travellers is to cover them¬ 
selves over, and lie prostrate on the earth.' 
A curious fact is established by this custom, 
that any cloth, however thin, will obviate the 
deleterious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on 
the human body,— Markham^s Embassy^ p, 
21. See Khiva, Abu Rihan, Khamsin. 


KHAR A SMI, a dynasty in India, which 
succeeded the Gori in 1214, but after an un¬ 
eventful brief period ended with Jalal-ud-din 
in 1231.— Or me, 

KHAR ATT, or Kharadi, Hind. A wood 
turner ; also, the colours and colour sticks for 
lacquer ware, used in the Panjab, by the wood* 
turner, t(tcolour his ware when the turning 
process is complete. The stick consists of 
shellac, melted down with a certain proportion 
of wax and sulphur, and coloured by various 
simple or compound colours. They are ap¬ 
plied by the hand. The operator holds the 
colour stick against the turned wood object 
while revolving rapidly ; the heat produced 
by the friction melts the lac, and the colour 
is deposited on the surface of the wood. The 
skill and fancy of the operator directs him 
either in laying on a uniform layer of colour, 
or else putting it on in little spots or touches, 
by allowing the colour stick only very lightly 
to touch the revolving wood, thus producing 
either a smooth uniform colour, or the pretty 
mottled appearance so often observed in lac¬ 
quered ware. Two or three different colour 
sticks are often applied, giving the whole a 
marbled appearance of great beauty. The 
colour thus applied is spread, fined and po¬ 
lished, by pressing the edge against the turn¬ 
ed object while revolving. The final polish 
is given by a rag with a little oil. The prin¬ 
cipal colours are of lac, crimson, orpiment, 
red-lead, green, made of orpiment and Prus¬ 
sian blue, dark blue, indigo or Prussian blue, 
black, white, brown or gold colour, light 
blue or ultramarine.— Fowell's Hand-book, 

KIIARATIN KHUSK, Hind. Dried 
earth worms, a drug. 

KHARATUN, Hind. Chenopodium mu- 
rale. 

KHARAWAY-NU, Burm. A porous, 
heavy, strong wood, of Tavoy, not attacked 
by insects. 

KHARAWUNE, Hind. Ehretia aspera, 
also Lauum verbascifolium. 

KHARAZZA, Hind, Gymnosporia spinosa. 

KHARBUZ, Hind., Pkrs. Cucumis melo, 
the musk or sweet melon, Cucurbita melo. 

KHARCHIOF, Arab. Cynara scolymus, 
Linn, 

KHARDAG, Hind. Scopolia praealta. 

KHARDAL, Hind. Brassica campestris ? 

KHARDIL, Ar., Hind. Brassica juncea. 

KHARE BUTI, Hind. Oreoseris lanu¬ 
ginosa. 

KHABDOUR. In the villages of Upper 
India are to be seen the Khardour or Hardoul 
mounds studded with flags to avert disease. 

KHAREN, Hind. Rubus roiundifolius. 

KHARENTI, Hind. Sida cordifolia. 
KHAREO, also Khareu, Hind. Querens 
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KHABIF. 


KHARKUSA. 


semecarpifolia. Wood white, and heavy ; Fcor these, the seed is sown at the commence- 
Bubject to insects and liable to warp : used mont of the rainy season, and reaped about 
for making charcoal, and for ordinaiy house- October or November. Millets and pulses of 
building purposes, produces also good and quick growth are sown at the beginning of 
large timber.— Mr, Barnes' Kangra Settle^ the rainy season and form the Bhadoni or 
ment Eeport^ para, 14:, and Balfour^ p, 204, intermediate crop. The Kharif is called by 
quoted in Powell's Hand-book, Vol, i, p.540. the common people sawani, the autumn crop. 

KHAREZ, Peks. A system of lat’ge wells The Rabbi is the vernal, the kliarif, the 
or fountains, very common in Persia. Shafts autumnal crop. The Rabbi is sown in the 
are sunk about every fifty yards, and connect- three aut^inal months, brought forward, as 
ed by a gallery under-ground, along which in India, the heavy dews and cool nights 
the stream is conducted by a tunnel, often for of that season, and reaped in the spring. The 
several miles.— History of the Punjab, VoL summer is the time for the Kliarif, which is 
!, p. 33. watered by the flooding of the rivers, and cut 

KHAREZA, Hind. Carthamus oxyacan- in the autumn, after the inundation subsides, 
tha, — Burton's Shidh, p. 381 ; Wilson's Gloss, 

EHARGr, Panj. Celtis caucasia, Willde, KHARIJHAR, Sindh. Alhagi mauro- 
KHARG, Hind. A sword. The kharg rum, Tourne, W, ^ A. 
band’hai, or binding of the sword, is a ceremony KHARIK, also Khar-khanda, Hind., 

performed when a Rajpoot is fit to bear arras, Mahr. A tribe employed in cultivating salt 
as amongst the ancient German tribes, when marshes or saline soils, 
they put into the hands of the aspirant for KHAR-I-KHUSIIK, Pers. Tribulus la- 
fame a lance. Such are the substitutes for nuginosus and T. terrestris. 
the toga virilis of the young Roman. The KHARI MATCH!, Duk. vSalt fish, 

rana of Mewar himself is thus ordained a KHARI-NUN, Hind. Sulphate of soda, 

knightbythefirst of his vassals in dignity, the KHAR-I-SHUTR, Pers. Cnmel’s thorn, 
chief of Saloombra. If we couple this mar- Alhaji maurorum; in Arabic it is called ‘agul,* 
tial rite with the demand of. jooddan, there is and all the deserts of the cast are covered 
an additional reason for calling the Yadu, with it. It is the Jouz of Afighanistan. It 
Indo-Scythic. Their worship of the sword, is is a prickly bush on which the camels browze, 
Kharg-thapna.— Tod's Bajastkan, VoL i, and is called Jowassa in the Upper Provinces 
pp, 159, 583 ; Vol, ii, p. 259. See Khanda. of India, and Shinz in Beluchistan, and is 
KHARGOSH, Pers. A hare. often used to make tatties, or screens placed 

KHABGOSH, Hind. Verbascum thap- at the windows, and wetted for cooling the 
BUS. apartments by evaporation in the hot winds. 

KHARI, a rude pagan tribe on the hills of Pottinger says, the Shinz, though to be seen 
Asam, on the eastern frontier of the Mikir in Beluchistan, is not in such plenty as in the 
and Cachar. Near them are the Angami, lower countries.— Pottinger's Travels, Beloo- 
a rude pagan tribe, also on the hills of Asam, chistan and Sind, p. 102 ; Ed, Perrier's 
on the eastern frontier of the Mikir and Journ., p.'61H; Fraser's Jomrney in Khora- 
Cachar. There are associated with the Nam- san, p. 91. 

sang, Joboka, Mulung, Tablung, Teiigsa, KHARI TALAO, see Thoji-chanmo, 

Khari, and Mozome Angami, See India. KHARIZ, Hind. Cotoueaster obtusa. 

KHARI-MITTI, Hind. Pipe-clay. KHARJI, properly Kharzi, Ar., Hind., 

KHARI, see Khal, Pers. Schismatics ; the sunni mahomedans 

KHARIAN, also Maraghuue, Hind. Sola- are so called by the shiah sect. A Khurji, 
num xanthocarpum. however, is a person who separates himself 

KHABIARA, Hind. Rubus biflorus. from a community or religious faith, a sece- 
KHARIF, crops sown at the commence- der. The shiah mahoraedan sect regard Ali 
ment of the rains, ripening in autumn. In as the immediate successor of Mahomed : 
India, there are two principal harvests, the the sunni sect accept Ali as the fourth 
spring and autumn, with, at some places, an khalif, in succession to Mahomed, 
intermediate crop. For the spring harvest, KHARJURAPU CHETTU, Tel. Phm- 
the Rabbi or Fasl-i-Rabbi, the seed is sown nix dactylifera ; Khajuri is P. sylvestris, but 
in September or October, at the close of the in Telingana, it is applied to the edible, 
periodical rains. The grains sown consist of imported kind, in contradistinction to the 
wheat, barley and other cereals, different kinds indigenous date.— L, ; B,, Vol. iii, p, 786. 
of pulse which do not require irrigation or KHARK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. 
much water, and the crops are cut in February KHAR-KHARNAR, Hind. Verbascum 
or March. The autumn or kharif crops consist thapsus. 

of. rice and other grains requiring irrigation. KHARKUSA, Hind. Suedia fruticosa« 
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KHAKTRA. 


KHARA^TUCKA. 


KHARLANNE, J^ind. PhclipEea calotro- by spiritual successions from him. This pon- 
piclis. titf was a man of extensive learning and of 

KHAR LEI, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. estimable character. He was versed in all the 
KH ARMA, Arab. Date tree. In Persia, ancient inscriptions, to which no key now ex¬ 
certain trees are reckoned mubarak or blessed, ists, and he decyphered one for Col, Tod which 
such as the Zeitim or olive, and the Nakhl had been long unintelligible. His travelling 
or Kharma, the date or palm tree. Some library was of considerable extent, though 
mahomedan tradition respecting the angel chiefly composed of works relating to the cere- 
Gabriel seems to have consecrated the olive ; monies of his religion : it was in the charge of 
and the date is said to flourish only in the two of his disciples remarkable for talent,*and 
regions of Islam, the land of true believers.— who, like himself, were perfectly acquainted 
Oiisetey's Travels^ VoL \\,p. 330. See Kajur, with all these ancient characters. The pontiff 
Khorfaken. permitted the yati to bring for his inspec- 

KHARMACII, Hind, liubiis lasiocarpns. tion some of the letters of invitation written 
KHAR-MAHRA, Pers. Cowrie shell, by his flocks in the desert. These were rolls, 
Cyproea moneta. some of them several feet in length, contain- 

KHAUMO, Hind. Lonicera hypoleuca. iug pictured delineations of their wishes. 
KHARNAR, Hind. Verbascum thapsus. One from Bikaner represented that city, in 
KHARNUB, Hindi. Prosopis spicigera, one division of which was the school or 
Kharnub nuhti, Hind. Ceratonia siliqua. college of the Jain, where the yati wero 
KlIAROATI, see Affglian, Purmuli or all pourtrayed at their various studies. In 
Fermuli. another part, a procession of them was quit- 

KH ARP ALU CHERAI, Hind., Pushtu, ting the southern gate of the city, the head of 
Qucrcus ilex. wliich was in the act of delivering a scroll to 

KHARPAT, Hind. Garuga pinnata. a messenger, while the pontiff was seen with 
KHAHPATA SEREI, Hind. Queicus his cortege advancing in the distance. To 
inenna. show the respect in which these high priests 

KHARRAH, or Indian mackerel, a species of the Jain are held, the princes of Rajpoo- 
of Tliyniius, is found in abundance off the tana invariably advance outside the walls of 
Burmese coast, and from thence, great num- their capital to receive and conduct them to 
bers, in a dried state, are annually imported it—a mark of respect paid only to princes, 
into Bengal. On the occasion of the high priest of the 

KHARRAH, see Khyber. Khartrn passing through Oodipooi*, as above 

KHAKRI, a river of Oodeypur, runs near alluded to, the Rnna received him with every 
Sbahpoora. distinction.— Tod^s Bajasthariy VoL i,p, 618, 

KHAllROUB, Arab. Ceratouia siliqua, KHARTUMA, Hindi of Trans-Ind. 
TV., properly Kharriub. Cucuniis colocynthis, Linn, 

KHARSAN, Hind. Crotalaria burhia, KHARA-TUCKA. In the hill districts 
KHARSHU or Kharsui, Hind. Quercus to the S. W. of Mehur in Sind, is Khara- 
semecarpifolia, Tucka, a pretty valley that overhangs Herar. 

KHARSHUF, Pers. Kharsjuf of Egypt. At a comparatively early era of creation, this 
Artichoke. Cynara scolymus, I Arm, valley must have been inhabited, and curious 

KHAR-TILAR of Bheels, near Mhow. remains of a by-gone age are seen in the 
Syplieotides auritus, Kaffir Kot, regular and evidently artificial 

KHARSU or Kharsui, Hindi of Kauawar. ranges like river terraces. The popular belief 
Quercus semicarpi folia, the alpine oak. is, that their huge boulders were lifted into 

KH ARTAKSHO, see India, Maryul, Shi- position by the giant race then inhabiting the 
gar, Tibet. earth, but they must have been arrested in their 

KHARTRA, signifies ‘ true,’ an epithet of descent from the highei' ridges by accident or 
distinction which was bestowed by Sidraj, by some artificial contrivance. They arc 
king of Anhulwarra Putun, on one of the strange and imperishable memorials of an age 
branches (gatcha), of the buddhist and jain and race loqg since passed away. These 
faith in a grand religious disputation (badha) terraces were for purposes of cultivation • 
at that capital in the eleventh century. The tliey caught the rain-water running down the 
celebrated Hemachandra Acharya was head face of the hill, also detritus,” thus forming 
of the Khartra-gatcha ; and his spiritual slight soil, in which the people sowed jowa- 
descendant honoured Oodipoor with his ree or wheat, according to season. The prac- 
prefience in his visit to his dioceses in the tice is common now all over Affghanistan and 
desert, in 1821. Colonel Tod’s Yati tutor the Himalaya, and was so throughout Belu« 
was a disciple of Hemachandra, and his chistan when it was more densely populated 
patravali, or pedigree, registered his descent than at present. The extinct inhabitants 
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^ these days are always styled Kaffir, hence 
these terraces and other remains are called 
Kafiir Kot.— Note by Major Merewether in 
Bombay Medical Transaction^ No, vi, New 
Series, 1860, p, 273. 

KHAR VAR, a measure of 100 Tabrez 
maund which is equal to six maund and ten 
seer of India or about 500 lbs. avoirdupois.— 
Mohan LaVs Travels, p, 262. See Kharwar. 

KHAKVA VARMA, see Inscriptions. 

KHARWA, Guz. Hind. A coarse kind 
of red cloth, chiefly manufactured in Guzerat. 
— Faulkner. 

KHARWALA, Hind. Salix alba, also 
Missiessya hypoleuca. 

KHARWAR, Hind. An ass-load, a measure 
of weight in Kashmir. See Kharwar. 

KHARWA-TEL, Hind. Coarse oil, rape 
oil, bitter oil from the melia and azaderachta 
seed. 

KHARVTE, Hind., Pshtu. Cotoneaster 
baccillaris, Indian mountain ash. 

KHARWI, Mahr. a caste employed in 
tiling houses, making plantations. 

KHARYA MATTI, properly Khari matti, 
Hind., fire clay, white earth. That of the 
Lahore bazar, is a pale-coloured clay, almost 
the same as chikni mitti, and used to make 
crucibles of. The term khari mitti is also 
applied to chalk.— FowelVsHand-book, Econ. 
Prods. Punjab, p. 26. 

KHAR ZAHRA, Pers. Lit. Ass-poison, 
very common over all India, probably Olean¬ 
der ? 

KHAS, Pers; Andropogon muricatus. 

KHAS, a language or dialect of Hindi, 
spoken between Kuraaon and Nepal. In Nepal 
it is called Parbatiya or Purbutli. See India. 

KHAS, Ar. Own, particular, select : 
Khcwas, plural, are women kept by a person, 
slaves. 

KHAS, Hind. Cymbopogon aromaticus, 
also the root of (he Auatherium muricatum, 
the “ kuskus” root used to make tatties. 
Khas is much used in the Ambalah district 
as a packing material. The grass of the 
plant is called khavi and panni, and the flower 
izkhar.— PowelVs Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 518. 

KHASA, a people who inhabited Persia 
and northern India, before the Arian immigra¬ 
tion. There is, still, a race in the Indian desert, 
now mahomedan, and called Khossa. Elphin- 
stone mentions the Khasa-khel. Khasgar is in 
the region of the Khasa, the Casia regia of 
Ptolemy, Menu says, that the Saca, Yavana, 
the Pehlavi and the Khasa of Central Asia, 
were all Ch’hettrior Rajpoots.— Birr, 

KHAS-AAL, a powerful tribe of husband¬ 
men on the east of the Euphrates. 

KHAS-BABDAR, a matchlock-man, in a 
great man’s retinue. 


KHASDAR, Mahr. A groom, 

KHAS-CHELA, HitjD. Literally chief 
disciple. The chief disciple and destined 
successor of the mahant or head of a religious 
establishment of ascetics, or mendicants.'— 
Wilson’s Glossary, 

KHASHBAR, Hind. Nima quassioides. 

KHASHKHA, Pbks. Tika, Hind. The 
sectarian mark on the foreheads of hindoos. 

KHASH KHASH, Guz., Hind. Poppy 
seed. Seeds of Papaver somniferum. Khash- 
khash-ka-tel. Poppy seed oil. 

KHASH RUD, the geographers describe 
this river as taking its rise in the mountains 
of Siahband, and trace its course from north 
to south until it falls into the Helmund at Ker- 
nasheen, whereas it flows in this direction 
only as far as Koh-i-duzdan, a village situat¬ 
ed between Washeer and Ibrahimi ; there, it 
forms an elbow, turning suddenly south-west, 
and runs from that point straijrht to the 
Seistau lake. At the cold season of the year 
its bed is generally dry and full of reeds, in 
which are numbers of wild fowl.— Perrier’s 
Journ., p. 401. 

KHAS-KHAS, Hind. Anatherura muri¬ 
catum. A fragrant grass, the roots of which 
are made into door and window-screens. It 
abounds on the banks of the Multan and 
Lahore rivers in large quantities. 

KHAS-KHELI, Hind. A slave-race at 
the Bhawulpur court, whose daughters, associ¬ 
ated first with the nabobs before being married 
to other persons. The Gola were another 
class of slaves, and were principally from 
Africa, and of the Sidi, Habshi, Khaskheli, 
Sindi and Zemghur races. 

KHASMI, Pers., Pusht, of Candahar. 
A musk-melon. 

KHAR MOUNTAIN, see Viswamitra. 

KHASRA, a written record of the parti¬ 
culars of a rough map or plan of a village. 
A field book. 

KHASSAK, see Cossack, Kasak, Kirghis, 
Viswamitra. 

KHASSYA HILLS, lie between the two 
British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
the north-western portion of the territory of 
Burmah. It is an immense extent of moun¬ 
tainous country, inhabited by numerous 
mountain tribes. In this great mountain tract, 
one or two valleys occur. The largest, that 
of Munnipore is, from its connection with the 
British government, and from the tribes around 
it all admitting its supremacy, the most im¬ 
portant. Lying between latitude 23* 50' 
and 25® 30 north, and longitude 93® 10' amj 
94® 30' east, the mountain tract in ques¬ 
tion is bounded on the north and west by the 
British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
on the east by the Kubbo valley now subject 
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to Burmab. To the north-east and south, Poonjee, and Lyksom Poonjee, but agrc ‘ 
the boundary is not ^ell-defined, and would ments were entered into with Mowyang iu 
much depend upon the extent to which the 1829, Dowarrah Notoorman in 1837, Soopar 
Munnipore government might spread its in- Poonjee in 1829, and in 1860, with Bhawal. 
fiuence amongst the hill tribes in those direc- The estimated area of the Cossyah hill is 
tious, but in the north-east it may be denoted 7,290 square miles. About 16 miles on the 
by a lino drawn north from the north-west- Sylhet side, and about the same on that of 
ern corner of the Kubbo valley until it Assam, it consists of low land interspersed 
strikes the Assam boundary, and in the with small hills. In the interior, about 50 
south by one drawn west from the source of miles in extent, is an undulating hilly table 
the Nurasailuug river, the fixed south-east land, from 1,500 to 2,500 (eet high. Coal is 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai said to abound in the hills of Jynteah. The 
river. The Cossyah orKhassya country, on the localities admitting of cultivation are the 
north-east frontier, has iron of great purity, plateaux of the Cossyah and Jynteah hills, 
smelted at Pundua ; Cassia llgnea is one of the lower ranges on the Assam border, and 
its principal articles of export, and a variety the slopes towards the Sylhet plains. The 
of parti-coloured cloths, generally known by area of the three plateaux is about 3,500 
the name of Sylhet cloths. Some of them square miles, and their heights vary from 
are dyed of rich colours and being of a 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level. The 
strong durable texture, are well adapted for soil is a ferruginous red clay, with a sub-soil 
table covers, to which purpose tliey are of shingle, liftle suited I’or profitable cultiva- 
usually applied in the eastern part of Bengal, tion. In the hollows, however, a fine black 
The Cossyah and Jyntia hill territory is ad- mould is found extending often over many 
ministered by an assistant attached to the acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of 
Assam commission. The value of the export land are as level as the most highly cultivated 
and import trade of the country is about portions of Kent and the Lothians. On the 
rupees 30,000 a year with Assam, and with middle plateau the temperature averages that 
the Bengal plains about lOJ lakhs, the ex- of the English summer ; rising to 72® during 
ports being 7 lakhs. The total revenue from the hottest months. The cold weather is 
lands and taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees less severe than an English winter. The 
23,023. The first treaty with Jyntia was cultivated land in those hills is very little, 
concluded in 1824. The rajah Ram Sing A late survey gave 12,221 acres or less 
rendered no assistance during the Burmese than 10 square miles as the total in the 
war, but he agreed to acknowledge allegiance Jynteah hills,* while within an area of 4,450 
to the British, and his country was taken square miles among the Cossyah hills only 30 
under protection. The population of the square miles have been brought under crops, 
Jyntia hills is about 40,000 souls, and of the The Cossyah hills have a small isolated body 
Cossyah hills about 82,400. The Cossyah of people of the Taic or Siamese race. The 
states are twenty-five in number, of which Ahom who once ruled Assam, were also of 
five, viz., Cherra Poonjee, Khyrim, Nus- the .Siamese race. The Khassya race inter 
tung, Sungree and Nuspoong are commonly their dead on the undulatory eminences of 
called the “ Semi-independent States.” The the country. The tribe habitually erect 
chiefs exercise civil and criminal juris- the dolmen, menhir, cysts and cromlechs, 
diction over their own people in all mat- almost as gigantic in their proportions, and 
ters pertaining exclusively to them. The very similar in appearauce and construction 
minor states, known as the “Dependent to the so-called Drnidical remains of Western 
States,” are twenty in number, the chief of Europe. They keep cattle but drink no 
which are ; milk, estimate distances traversed by the 

mouthfuls of betel-leaf chewed en voutCy and 
among them the marriage tie is so loose that 
the son commonly forgets his father when 
the sister^s son iuJjerits property and rank. 
The undulatory eminences of the country, 
some 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of 
Moleem was conquered in 1829,.and the the sea, are dotted with groups of huge un- 
rajah of Khyrim ceded, to the British, the polished squared pillars and tabular slabs, 
territory to the S. E. of the Oomean or supported on three' or four rude piers. In 
Booga Pane river. In 1861 the rajah was one spot, buried in a grove, were found 
deposed, and Malay Singh, a new chief in- a nearly complete circle of menhir, the tallest 
stalled. No engagements have ever been of which was ;30 feet out of the ground, 6 
made with Nobo Sopho, Syung, Moflung feet broad, and* 2 feet 8 inches thick ; and in 
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frout of each was a dolrneu or cromlech of Assam from the great Himalaya or Bhotan 
proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, while range. On the southern face this range 
the largest slab measured was 32 feet high, rises almost perpendicularly from the plains 
15 feet bi'oad, and 2 feet thick. The method which are continuous from the Bay of Ben- 
of removing the blocks is by cutting grooves, gal, with scarcely a perceptible change of 
along which fires are lighted, and into level to the very foot of the hills, and, 
which, When heated, cold water is run, with the exception of a comparatively small 
which causes the rock to fissure along the thickness of metamorphic rocks at the base, 
groove ; the lever and rope are the only are composed of nearly horizontal beds of 
mechanical aids used in transporting and sandstones, a few shaly layers and lime- 
erecting the blocks. The objects of their stone, long known for flie aliundance and 
erection are various—sepulture, marking spots beauty of the nummulites it contains. These 
where public events had occurred, &c. It is beds dip slightly to the south, and die out 
a curious fact that the Khasiaii word for a towards the north, when tlie metamorphic 
stone, “ man,” as cominordy occurs in the rocks come to the surface in the hills. The 
names of their villages and places as that of age of the sandstones and limestones and 
man, maen, and men does in those of Brittany, the epoch of the coal, which is associated 
Wales, Cornwall, &c. ; thus Mansmai signi- with them, is fixed by their organic contents, 
fies in Khasia the stone of oatli, Mamloo, the as belonging to the great eocene period of 
stone of salt, Manllong, the grassy stone, &c., geologists. No newer group of rocks is de- 
just as in Wales, Pentnaen Mawr signifies the finitively seen in these hills. Along the 
hill of the big stone, and in Brittany, a men- southern face of the range there is evidence 
hir, is a standing, and a dolmen a tablestone, of a great dislocation extending for many 
&c. The resemblance of the burrows and milc.s, and possibly along tlie entire scarp, 
their contents with the cromlechs, &c,, to which has brought down to the level of the 
the Druidical remains which are discovered plains, the rocks which are seen at the top of 
in the ancient seats of the Celtic race in the hills. This lino of dislocation has in all 
Europe, is too exact and remarkable to be probability tended to give the nearly recti- 
accounted for on any other supposition than linear direction of the escarpment : its date 
that of their derivation from the same origin, is fixed as at least subsequent to the forma- 
Hence the people who introduced Druidical tioii of all the eocene rocks here seen. An 
rites into India must have brought them with older group of sandstone, considerably altered, 
them from Central A.sin, and they must have is seen furtlier to the north within the liills, 
entered India at a period ns early as the and also a series of highly metamorphosed 
introduction of Druidical rites into Europe, schists and grits resting upon the gneissose 
The Kasia are the ahlcst-bodied of the bor- and granitic rocks. Cherrapoonji is a sanita- 
derors of Assam. Their tribe oi* race differs rium in the Khassya hills, in lat. 25® 14' 2" N. 
very little from that of the Caro, They are and long. 91° 40' 5" E., about 4,118 or 4,125 
aiTanged iii petty rajahships, in the Kasia feet above the level of the sea. It is 40 miles 
hills. Nat-worship seems the culture of the north of Sylhet, and 60 miles south from 
Kasia. Thoy dread snakes. They build their Gowhatty. The principal race in the neigh- 
houses on piles. They trap fish like the bourhood are the Khassya. The climate of 
people in Java, Borneo and Sumatra. They Khassya is remarkable for the excessive rain- 
distil and drink intoxicating liquors, and be- fall. Attention was first drawn to this by 
tween Kiughot and Cberra, and in other Major Yule, who stated, that in the month of 
places are bridges of the fibres of the India August 1841, 264 inches fell, or twenty- 
rubber tree, described by CapUiiu Y^ule. The two feet, and that during five successive 
Khassya hills present in general the aspect of days, thirty inches fell in every twenty-four 
a well-defined plateau with coi;nparatively hours ! Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker also 
small, isolated elevation. The plateau is recorded thirty inches in one day and night, 
terminated to the north by the valley of the and during the seven months of Dr. Hooker’s 
Brahmaputra, to the south by that of the sray, upwards of 500 inches fell, so that 
Surma. The Khassya hills lie between the the total annual fkll perhaps greatly ex- 
two British provinces of Assam and Cachar, needed 600 inches, or fifty feet. From April 
and the iiortli-western portion of the territory 1849 to* April 1850, 502 inches or forty- 
of Burmah. The fields of the Khassya people two feet fell. This unparalleled amount is 
are all closed in with a line fence or with a attributable to the abruptness of the moun^ 
wall of earth or slate. Khassya hills form a tains which face the Bay of Bengal, from 
comparatively isolated range, rising suddenly which they are separated by 200 miles of 
from the great plains of Bengal in the south, Jheels and Sunderbunds. At4,000 to*5,000 ft. 
and divided in the north by the valley of elevation in the Khasia, Dr, Hooker collected 
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upwards of fifty species of Gramineae alone, 1 
in an eight miles’ walk, and twenty to thirty 
Orchideao. There is only one pine in the 
Kliassya mountains, Pinus sinensis, which is 
not known as a native of the Himalaya. 
As in all very humid climates, orchids occur 
in very great abundance in the Khassya moun¬ 
tains constituting there at least one-twelfth 
of the vegetation, and being by far the 
largest natural order of flowering plants ! 
They are equally abundant at all elevations. 
TheGaro, the Khassya and the Jynteeali hills 
are on the south of the Assam valley, and 
Shilong is the principal summit of the Khas¬ 
sya hills. The Khassya race deem a twin-birth 
unlucky, and used, when twins were born, to 
kill one of the infants. They deemed the twin- 
birth degrading, ns assimilating them with the 
lower animals. The Aino of Japan, also, if a 
twin-birth occur, always destroy one of the 
infants, and this idea likewise prevails amongst 
the Bali races. Many a Khassya word is 
a sentence as “Bam” eat, “ Ka jing,” the 
thing.— Campbell, p. 149 ; Col. Vulc in 
Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1844 ; Scbla- 
gmtiocit^s General Hypsometry of India, Voh 
ii, pp, 95-98 ; Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, 
p, 282; Lubbock, Origin of Civilizatioji, 
p. 21 ; Treaties and Sunnuds. 

KHASSIA, a great tribe in Kumaon and 
Garhwal, who claim to be Rajpoots, but 
this is doubtful, and Rajpoots do not acknow¬ 
ledge the connection. In Kumaon the hill 
dialect is in the main Hindi, but has some 
curious grammatical affinities to the Bengali. 
— Campbell, p. 67. 

KHA8S1AT-US-SAL1B, Ar., Hind., 
Peus. Eulophia virens, R. Br. ; W. Ic. 

KHASTA, Hind. See Khista. 

KHAT, Arab. Catha edulis. 

KHATjAr., Peus., Hind. A letter ; Khat- 
i-sharif, a royal letter. 

KHAT A, a river near the town of Pur- 
ueah. 

KHATAI, Hind. Cathay, China. 

KHATAI. Be-braug khatai is Nepeta 
ruderalis, Dedwar khatai is Cedrus deodara. 

KHATAI, Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

KHATAK ? a tribe in the Oomraoti dis¬ 
trict, 1,105 in number. 

KHATAKAR, Mahr. A butcher, 

KHAT AN or Kossye, a river which passes 
near Midnapoor. 

KHATAR, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

KHATAW, Hind, of Paugi, &c. Quercus 
semecarpifolia, alpine oak. 

KHAT BIRI, Hind. Rumex vesicarius. 

KHATI-MAR, in Nagpur, the vill^e 
blacksmith: in Hindustan a wheel. 

KHATIP, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium 

KHAT KARWA, Hind. Morel. 
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KHATMANDU. At the foot the non ^ 
I'ange, situated upon the eastern bank of a 
mall rivcr,called thb Bishenmuttee, in lat. 27* 
42' N. ; long. 85“ E., sUinds the city of Khat- 
uandoo, the capital of Nepal. It is not the 
argest of the towns in the valley, but enjoys 
the eminence of a iTKjtropolis, because it is 
,hc residence of the rajah, or king, of Nepal. 
In length, Kbatinandoo may measure about a 
tnile ; its brea^ltli is inconsiderable, nowhere 
exceeding half and si'ldom extending beyond 
■I quart(‘r of a mile* The name, by which tho 
town is distinguished in ancient books, is 
lorgoolputten : the Newar nn^e call it 
Yindes, whilst among the Parbuttia, or moun¬ 
taineers, it is styled Kultipoor, an appel- 
ation which seems to proceed from tho 
same source with Khatmandoo, and derived, 
t is believed, from its numerous wooden 
emplcs, which are among the most strik- 
ng objects in the city. These edifices are 
not confined to the body of the tQwn, but 
ire scattered over its envii’ons, particularly 
[ilong the sides of a quadrangular tank, or 
resiU’voir of water. Tlie houses arc of brick 
and tile, with pitched or painted roofs. On 
tho street-side, they have frequently enclos¬ 
ed wooden balconies of open carved-work, 
and of a singular fashion ; the front piece, 
ustend of rising perpendicularly, project- 
ug in a sloping direction towards the eves 
of the roof. They are of two, three, and 
four stories, and almost without a single 
exception are of a mean and poor appearance. 
The streets are exceedingly narrow, and very 
filthy. See India, Nepal. 

KHATMI, Hind., or Biira gul khaira, 
Althaea rosea. Hollyhock. Tho seed is con¬ 
sidered cooling : in medicine one tola is 
given : the corolhe and pericarps, when fresh 
arc exceedingly mucilaginous and used in 
sherbets.— Gen. Med. Top., p 143. 

KHATMI KOCHAK, Pers. Is tho small 
mallows. It grows in moist ground, and is 
useful when applied as a cataplasm to parts 
of the body stung by wasps or hornets.— 
Ouseley's IVavels, Vol. i, p. 216. 

KHATMI SAFAID, Hind. Malva mauri- 
tiana, 

KHATNA, Arab., Hind., Peus. Circum¬ 
cision. 

KHATON NIRURI, Maleal. Phyllan- 
thus vitis idiea. 

KHATRAW, or Pindrau, Hind, of Sutlej 
valley and Bassahir. Picea webbiana, or Picea 
pindrow, the silver fir. 

KHATRI. Amongst the hindoo races 
the second pur^ tribe, the soldier and the 
sovereign caste. The Khatri of India, Cte- 
trya or Kshetrya are a scattered race, a 
Khatri village is unknown. They, however, 
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^^opollse the trade of the Punjab, of the KHATTI KAN, HiifD. Bumex acutus ; 
greater part of AiFghanistan and further to Khatti mal, Hind., Bumex hastatus ; Khatti 
the west in Central Asia and even to St. tan, Hind. Bumex vesicarius, 

Petersburg!!. They are the only hindoos in KHATVAM, Sansc., Tkl. The Sanscrit 
Central Asia. In tlie Punjab they are almost words Khatva and Khatti, mean a cot, but 
the sole people who perform the scriptory Kliatta is said to be Lipeoceris (Andropogon) 
w'ork, and there they are the cliief civil sejTata ; also a fragrant grass, which is 
employes of government, and in the villages likewise the meaning of another syn. Katuka 
they keep the village accounts, act as bankers valli. 

and‘buy and sell the grain. They are also KHATUN, Tuuk. A lady. See Khanum. 

the gurus of the Sikh sects ; both Nanak and KHAU, Hind. Olea europaea ; also, a 

Govind wereKhatri, and the Sodi and Bidi of species of Allium. 

the present day are so. They do not usually KHAUN, Hind. A grass, Panicum maxi¬ 
engage in military pursuits, but the dewau mum, of Lahore. 

Sawaii Mull, governor of Multan, and liis sue- KHAUI, Hind. Andropogon iwaraucusa. 

cessor Mulraj, and very many of Kunjit KflOB, a territory south-east of Cadak 

Singh’s chief functionaries were Khatri. It and eastward of the Byltae. Its people are 
is said that a Khatri was dewan of Badakh- supposed to be the Chauransei Scythac of 
shan or Kunduz. Under the Atfghans, a Ptolemy. 

Khatri was governor of Peshawar, and A kbar’s KHAVEY, Turk. CofTea arabica, 

famous minister Tudur Mull was a Khatri ; Coffee. 

Joti Peimd, the Agra contractor, was a Khatri. KHA WA, Hind. A pass in the Salt Range, 
The KhSri claim to he descendants of the old scarcely frequented, yet may be considered 
Khetrya, written also Chetriya and Kshetriya. the most practicable. Timur crossed it on 
They are hindoos, none have ever become his march into Hindustan, 
mahomedans, and few have become Sikhs. KHAWAK, a pass in the Hindu-Koosb, in 

The Khatri of northern India are a very lat. 3o® 38’, long. 70®. About fifteen miles 
fine, fail*, handsome race. Those of the long. The crest.is 13,200 feet. The ascent 
western part of Peninsula India, about Bom- on north side is an uniformly inclined plane, 
bay, are equally fair. In Bombay and the KHAWAN, or Khowaii, Hind, bf Trans- 
adjoining districts, they are part of the writer Indus, Olea europea, O. ferrugiuea, O. cus- 
class, whom Europeans stylo Purbho, aud the pidata. The olive. 

Bor or Bora of northern India are said to be KHAWAN, see Luristau, 

Khatri. In Affghanistaii they ai*Q petty KHAWE, Hind. Mulgedium tataricura. 

traders aud shop-keepers, many of them in KHAWI, or Khavi, Hind, Cymbopogon 

the Punjab hold laud aud cultivate. The iwaraucusa, sometimes applied to Anatherium 
Kukka, a handsome race ou the east of muricatum. 

the Jhelum, are said to have been Khatri, KAWID, or Khavid, Hind., Pers. Green 
originally and of the Gaddi, an interesting wheat, cut for fodder, &c. 
race of fine patriarchal looking-shepherds in KHA-YAN-KA-YOE, Burm. Aglaia ro- 
the interior of the Kaugra hills, the most are hituka. 

Khatri. In Behar is an agricultural class, KHAY-PaLU, see Maryul of India, 
called Kshatri, Khatri or Chatri, who some- KHAZEKIJ, or Khezerj, is a very ancient 
times serve as soldiers or as the darwan or Arab tribe, and was in possession of Medina 
door-keepers in Calcutta. In Loodianah there when Mahomed fled there. Abu Osaibi was 
is a large number of thriving merchants of of this tribe. The .Rubina, once the most 
the Khatri race with a numerous colony of celebrated tribe in Arabia, is now a small 
Kashmir shawl-weavers. Multani, is a term broken clan. The Anizeh Arab come of this 
applied to several trading classes in the north- race.— Rich’s Residence in Koordistan, Voh 
west of India, wahdering pathan merchants ii, p, 258. 

and others.— Campbell, pp, 109,112. See KHAZYA STRICTA, HeC. IstheSewur 

Kshatrya, Hindoo. or Sihar of Sind. 

KHATRI, Mahr. A caste who are silk- KHEALIG, see Kuna war. 
weavers. KHECHABA, Sans. From kha, the sky, 

KHATTA, Hind. Sour, the acid lime or and chara, going, 
citton, Citrus medica. KHEDA ? an enclosure for capturing wild 

KHATTAK, a tribe lying between Attock elephants. See Kraal, 
and Peshawar. The chief town is Akorrah. KHEE, Hind. Kotaha land broken upon 
KHATTA MITHA, Hind. Oxalis cor- the steep slopes of hills, 
niculata. KHEEL, the iron pillar of the Pandu race 

KHATTAN, Hind. Bombax pentandrum. mentioned in the poems of Chund. A 
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KHEIL. 


KHELAT. 


legend relates that an infidel Tuar prince 
wished to prove tlie truth of the tradition of 
its depth of foundation : blood gushed up 
from the earth’s centre, the pillar became 
loose (dhilli,) as did the fortune of the house 
from such impiety, and this is given as the 
origin of ^the name of Dehli.— Rajas¬ 
than^ Vdl. ii, p. 31. 

KHEELEEAN, see Dhan ke Kheeleean. 

KHEERI, Beng. Mimusops kaki. 

KHEER KAY HUNDE, the kheer pot, a 
mahomedan ceremony. 

KHEERKA, Benq. Mimusops hexaiidra. 

KHEEROKOLEE, Uria. Mimusops 
kanki ? tree. A tree in Ganjam and Gumsur. 
Extreme height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersec¬ 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. A hard wood, 
used for ploughs and mallets .—Captain Mac¬ 
donald, '* ^ ’ 

KH EES AH, or Flesh Glove. The impor¬ 
tance of the condition of the skin to the 
maintenance of health and the comfort of 
the individual has been demonstrated by 
physicians. To preserve its surface free from 
all extraneous substances, to dislodge all 
(toncreted matter, collected dust, the deposit 
of the fatty secretions, &c., it is of the utmost 
importance to use ablution, friction, &c. 
Frictions not of a violent, but of a gentle 
nature, are universally practised by the 
natives of the east for that purpose, and as a 
substitute for exercise, and the glove made of 
the Burruk, or Persian glove cloth, called, 
tlie Kheesali, or Indian Flesh Glove, has been 
in use from time imraoraorial throughout the 
east, where much attention is paid to the 
purity, softness, and polish of the skin. It is 
applicable alike to the bath and the dressing- 
room ; the hair-glove, in India, is used only 
for rubbing down horses. The Kheesah 
rouses the activity of the skin, removes all 
impurities, elicits an agreeable and equable 
action towards the surface, without occasion¬ 
ing the smallest discomfort or irritation. 

KHEHIRI, Singh. Acacia catechu, Willd, 

KHEIL, or Khel, Pkrs. A village com¬ 
munity, a portion of or even an entire tribe. 
TheBeluchi are a dark-skinned race, residing 
on the west of the territories of British India. 
The people are herdsmen, but predatory and 
resemble the Kurd on the east of Persia, 
with some of the Iliyat habits. Some live in 
mud huts, others in fortresses, but the usual 
lodging is a black felt or camlet tent, called 
gedaun, which is stretched over a tamarisk 
^ame-work. An assemblage of gedaun con¬ 
stitutes a tumun or village, common to the 
Elieil, and a number of Kheil form a tribe. 
The western Beluchi make long and rapid 
predatory excursions on camels for plunder 
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and slaves. The Khan of Khelat is the clil* i 
of the Beluch.— Latham's Ethnology^ p, 200. 

KHEIR, Hind., Mahr. Acacia catechu. 

KHEIR-ABAD, a large village, now itt 
ruins. The river of Kheirabad issues from 
the suowy range in an E, N.E. direction. 
It has a broad and pretty deep bed. It is 
the Ab-i-Shirin (sweet water) mentioned in 
Timur’s route, perhaps the Arosis of the 
ancients, and the river of Hindian of the pre¬ 
sent day, the Hindian also, but erroneously, 
is called the Tab. From the Kheirabad river 
to Behbehan, is a distance of three farsang 
(eleven miles) ; the first in a north-west 
direction, across a very rugged country, 
abounding in selenite, or foliated gypsum ; 
the two last, westward, over a level well- 
cultivated country .—Baron C. A. DeBodds 
Travels in Luristan, p. 260-61. 

KHEJRA, Hind. Acacia edula, Irvine. 
Esculent acacia. 

KHE-AKREN, see India. 

KHEKRA, Cucumis sativa, Common 
Cucumber. 

KHEL A, Hind. The plantain. MuSit 
paradisaica, also the fibre of the plantain, 
properly Kela. 

KHELANTA JOGI, see Mendicants. 

KHELAT, written also Kelat. The tem- 
tory belonging to the Brahui khans of Khelat 
extends from the Mekrana coast to a distance 
of about 400 miles north, and about tlie same 
distance from the Sindh frontier to the west 
of the provinces of Punjgoor and Kej. The 
allegiance of the outlying provinces, to the 
khan is, however, little more thail nominal, 
and their chiefs omit no opportunity of assert¬ 
ing their independence. The first khan of 
any note was Abdullah Khan, who, at the , 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
affected to be independent of the Delhi empire 
and reduced several provinces to his rule. 
From the time of Nusseer Khan the chiefs of 
Khelat remained faithful in their allegiance to 
Cabool. In their internal goveimment they 
acted in concert with the chiefs of Sahrawun 
and JhalawuD, who held the position of heredi¬ 
tary counsellors. The office of minister wai 
also hereditary. When General Wiltshire’^ 
brigade was returning from Cabool in 1839, 
a de.tachment was sent to Khelat to punish 
thd khan. The town was taken by storm on 
the 13th of November, and the Khan fell in 
battle. After the withdrawal of the British 
armies from Cabool, the treaty, by which 
Khelat was acknowledged to be a dependency 
of Cabool, became a dead letter. Nusseeir 
Khan died in 1857. It was afterwards dis¬ 
covered that he had been poisoned. Thera 
were three claimants for the succession, Agim 
Khan, brother of Mehrab Khan, his son of the 
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fiance name ; and Khodadad Khau, half-brothor KHERCHI, an important branch of the 
’ of the late chiefs The last was recognised by Chohan Rajpoot, 

the British government as khan of Khelat^ KHERD’HUR. The.land of Kher, also 
and the payment of the subsidy of Rupees called Kheraloo, but more properly Kherala, 
50,000, under the treaty of 1854, which had ‘ the abode of Kher,’ the Kher being a shrub 
been suspended during the disturbances in the of great utility in these regions. It is a remote 
country, has been revived. In 1863, a con- part of Rajputanah, in which the Rahtor Raj- 
Vention (Ko. xviii.) wasmade with Khodadad poots first established themselves,•expelling 
Khan, by which he engaged to secure the the Gohil tribe. Kherd’hur is named, in ail 
protection of the Mekran telegraph within the probability, from the superabundant tree of 
territories of his feudatory chiefs in considera- the desert termed kher, and d’hnr, ‘ land.’ Its 
tion of a subsidy of Rupees 5,000 a year, to astringent pods, similar in appearance to those 
be paid to the chiefs, and authorized the of the liburnum, are used in fooH. Its gum is 
British government, to make their own collected as an article of trade ; the camels 
arrangements for subsidizing his feudatories, brouze upon its twigs, and the wood makes 
During the revolution in Khelat, this conven- their huts.— Tod^s Rajasthan, Vol. ii,p. 303, 
tion was declared to be in abeyance.— Treaties, KHERI, Hi5d. A kind of iron. 

Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol, vii, pp, 70, KHERIAH, an aboriginal tribe settled on 
73, 74. See Kalat, Kelat, Baluchistan. the plateau of Chota Nagpur. The Kheriah 
KHELBENAH, Hebrew. Galbanum. build substantial, comfortable, houses. They 

KHEL, a boat in use in Assam. Its roof say that their first settlement was Pora, a 

is cover^’ with the leaves of the Livistona village on the Koel river. Their language, 
Jenkinsiana palm. Simmond's Diet. customs and appearance^ is sufficiently ap- 

KHELI, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. proximate to those of the Mundah as to evi- 

' % KHELMA, see Kuki. dence a consanguinity, and they are regarded 

KHEM, see Ken. as an offshoot of the Sautal or Ho race. They 

KHENGAR, the most celebrated man.of worship their river, the Koel, with rites simi- 

the Yadu line in Saurashtra, was the personal lar to those with which the Santal or Ho adore 
opponent and rival of the celebrated Sidraj the Damuda. The Kherria, Bendkur, Birhore 
for the hand of the Deora princess. Mandalica, and Bhuhar are described as regularly wild 
though a proper* name, is also titular, viz., inhabitants of the hills and jungles who have 
Lord of the Region ; this and Khengar are no fixed villages, but move about from place 
the two names best preserved by tradition, to place, burning down the jungles, sowing in 
and to one or other many things at Joonar- the ashes, and after the harvest, moving 
gurh-Girnar are attributed. Khengar is the elsewhere.— Dalton,p. 155 ; Campbell,p. 36; 
name df the prince who erected the palace W. W. Homier. 

there.— Tod*s Travels, p, 511. KHERKllAH, a river in Kliuzistan. 

KHENTA, of the Vendidad, the modern KHERNIA, Beng. Phaseolus inungo, 
Candahar. Litin,, Kidney bean. 

^ KHENTI, Hind. Indigofera hetorantha ; KHEROOYA, Phaseolus mungo. 

Dug-Kenti, Hind, of Kaghau,is a species of KHERSON, the road from NicolaiefiT, 

Indigofera, and the I. arborea, a shrub grow- towards Kherson, is excellent. The views 
ing to 7,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya, is around are all steppe ; it holds the remains of 
also called Kainti. the great Howard, the friend of the captive and 

KHEORA, Hind. Paudauus odoratissi- the miserable. It is a very considerable town, 
mus. on the right bank of the Dnieper, the ancient 

KHEP, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. Borystenes. It owes its existence to prince 

KHER, in lat. 18® 59', long. 76®4'6, in the Potemkin.— ForteVs Travels, Vol, i, p, 16. 
Dekhan, on the right bank of the Godaveri. KHERTIK, Ar., also Kherbek and Kur- 
The mean height of the village is 1,293 feet; bec-ul-aswad, Ar. Helleborus niger. 
level of the Godaveri is 1,245 feet. It is KHESAREE, Beng. Chickling vetch, 
also known aa Ganga-Khair and Khair. It Lathyrus sativus. 
is enclosed by a strong wall, and was a place of KHET, Hind. A field, 
importance until the middle of the nineteenth KHETI-BARI, also Khet-karn, Hindi. 
century, when it was plundered by Rohillas. Agriculture. 

'-^Cullen* KHET-PAPRA, Beng. Indian madder 

BIHERABA or Kheroa, Hind. Cotone- or five-leaved Mollugo ; Mollugo pentaphylla, 
aatetr obtusa. also Hedyotis burmaniaua. 

KHERBEK, or Kurbek-Aswad, Arab. KHETRANI, the occupants of Barkhan, 
Kherbek siab, Prrs., Helleborus niger, black a mountainous district to the north ofBelu' 
hellebore. chistan, 
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KHETRI, se6 Khatri, Kshetrya, Siirya. 

KHEW, SiNDi. Bignonia undulata, Roxb 

KHETTRU-PUTPUTEE, Beng. In 
dian madder or five-leaved Moll u go ; Mollugo 
pentaphylla, also Hedyotis burmaniaiia. 

KHEZAIL, a powerful and warlike tribe 
inhabitiug the banks as far as the large vil 
lage of Sernavah, on the Euphrates, where 
the women are proverbial throughout the 
country for beauty of feature, and perfect 
symmetry of form.— Mig?ian^s Travels^pA 94 

KHEZERJ, see Khazerij. 

KHlCiiA, Hind. Grewia betulnefolia. 

KHICHAR, Hind. Lycium ruthenicum 

KHIClIRA, also Khichri, Hind. A mix¬ 
ed food of rice and dholl. 

KllICHUR, see Sanataria. 

KHIDR, see Khizr, Khajah Khizr. 

KHIDMATGAR, Pers., Hind. A ser¬ 
vant, a lacquey, a personal attendant. 

KHIDMATI, Hind. A sweeper, an at¬ 
tendant of a mosque. 

KHIKHKI, Hirfc. Zizyphus jujuba. 

KHlLAF-l-BALKI, Pkrs. Leila-o-Maj- 
nun. Hind. Salix babylouica. 

KHILA HARIVANSA PARVA, a mo¬ 
dern supplement to the Mahabharata, con¬ 
taining legends about Krishna. 

KHILAT,. Pehs. A robe or dress of honor 
bestowed bj^rulers in Southern Asia, on ser¬ 
vants w'hom they desire to honor. It usually 
consists of a set of shawls and pieces of silk, 
kimkhab, &c., presented as a mark of honor, 
but it may be any article of dress pre¬ 
sented by the ruling or superior power as a 
miftrk of distinction. 

KHlLfJI. Lieut. Leech, in his valuable 
vocabulary of the languages west of the Indus, 
advances the opinion that the Affghans were 
originally a Turkish or Moghul nation, but 
that, at present, they are a mixed race, con¬ 
sisting of the inhabitants of Ghaur, the Tur¬ 
kish tribe of Khilji, and the Perso-Indian 
tribes dwelling between the eastern branches 
of the Hindoo Kush and the upper parts of 
the Indus. But though the Khilji are Turk, 
by descent, they had been so long settled 
among the Afighan that they had almost 
become identified with that people; but they 
probably mixed more with other nations, dr 
at least with their Turki brethren, and would 
be more civilised than the generality of 
Afighan mountaineers. The Khilji, or Khalji, 
hoAvever, are a Tartar tribe, part of which, in 
the tenth century, was still near the source of 
the Jaxartes, but of which a portion had even 
then been long settled between Seistan and 
India (t e., in the Afighan country). In the 
tenth century they still spoke Turki. They 
seem very early to have been closely con¬ 
nected with the Affghaii^< with whom their 
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name is almost invariably associated.—Pro* 
ceedings of the Bombay Geographical 
Society for 1838 ; De Guignes, VoL iii, 
p. 9, Note; D*Herbeloty article “ Khaladj 
Ibn Haukaly pp, 207, 209 ; JSlphinstone*s • 
History of India, Voh i, pp, 528-29, Voh ii, 

p, 26. 

KHILLU, Hind, of Muzafiargarh, the pith 
inside the fiower stalks of Saccharum modnja, 
eaten as ti diet. 

KHIMOU, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

K’HIND-RRAY SHAH, a mohurrum 
fuqeer. 

KHI-KIE, a Chinese who travelled in 
India. There was much intercourse between 
the buddhists of India and China, for some 
centuries after the introduction of buddhism 
into China, but in the 10th century, after A.D. 
97o, the religious visitors from China became 
greatly more numerous. Chinese pilgrims 
passeci years in India in studying their 
religion and wrote narratives of their travels^ 
Of these, there have been published the 
travels of Fa Hian a. d. 399-414 ; of Hi- 
wen TJisang A. d. 628-645 ; of Hoei SingM' 
who set out A.D. 518. A later traveller KhS- 
Nie, who journeyed a. d. 964-976, was sent 
by the emperor of China at the head of 300 
monks to seek relics of Buddha and to collect 
books of palm. These pilgrimages continue, 
and Col. Yule Lad met pilgrims at Hardwar, 
who had crossed the Himalaya from Mahchin 
to visit the holy plains at Jawala Mukhi in 
the Panjab.— Yule Cathay, VoL f, p, xxii, 
VoL ii, p, 411. 

KHINJAK, Hind. Pistacia terebtfathus. 

KHI-OUT-CHI-U-HIKAI-TSI-KIO, see 
K.nbul. 

KHIOU PING. In China, the first civil and 
military mandarins who distinguish them- ^ 
selves in the administration or in war, receive 
the titles of koung, heon, phy, tze, and nan. 
All the officers, civil and military, of the 
Chinese empire, are divided into nine orders, 
the Khiou-ping, distinguished one from the 
other by certain buttons, or rather balls, 
of the size of a pigeon’s egg, which are worn 
above the official cap. This distinctive ball 
is of plain red coral for the first order, of 
carved coral for the second, of a transparent 
deep blue stone for the third, of pale blue for 
the fourth, ciystal for the fifth, of some 
opaque white stone for the sixth, and for the 
levonth, eighth, and ninth, of gilt and wrought 
copper. Every order is subdivided into two* 
classes, the one active and official, the other 
supernumerary ; but this makes no difierenco 
in the balls. All the official personages csom* 
prised in these nine orders, are designated % 
the generic term of kouangfou. The teM 
mandarin is unknown to the Chinese ; it was 
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ittvented by the first Europeans who visited^ 
the country, and is probably derived from 
the Portuguese word “ mandar'' to command, 
which they made mandarin. See China. 

KHIP or Khif, or Khippi, Hind. A 
fibrous plant, Crotalaria burrhea, but also 
applied erroneously to Orthanthera viminea. 

KHIR, Hind. Rice boiled to a porridge 
with milk. 

KHIRA, Hind. Cucumis sativus, Linn.; 
C. utilllssimus. 

KHIRAJ, Ar. Tax, tribute, land tax. 
The land tax is, in all eastern countries, 
generally the largest item of revenue. In 
Timur’s Institutes, the tax was fixed at a 
third of the produce on all irrigated land, 
besides a certain due for using water from 
the public reservoirs ; the land tax has, 
from the most remote ages, been the chief 
source of re7enue in all Asiatic countries. 
Tha Sassanian kings of Persia established 
the tax at a third of the value of the pro¬ 
duce ; but when calamity overtook the crops, 
th# cultivators received advances from the 
treasury. These are still continued in 
^uthern India and are called Takkavi, or 
support. By mohammedan law the produce of 
the land is liable to two imposts, namely, the 
Ashr or tithe, a poor-rate due only on the 
actual produce of the soil; and the Khiraj or 
tribute, generally imposed on land within 
reach of irrigation or running water. No 
land can be subject to both Ashr and Khiraj 
at the same time. The Khiraj was imposed 
on Syria by Omar, and on Egypt by Amru ; 
but Arttbia is Ashri, a very small part of it 
being under the influence of running water. 
The Khiraj is of two kinds Mukassiamah and 
Wazeefa. The former is due on the actual 
produce only, and resembles the Ashr ; the 
latter is due whether there be any produce or 
not. The kaliph Omar levied the Khiraj in 
Syria and Persia, the rate varying according 
to the value of the produce. The hindoo 
kings exacted one-sixth of the produce, 
besides a poll tax, which was Mukassiamah ; 
but the mohammedans converted it into 
Wazeefa in the time of Sher shah ; aud the 
emperor Akbar, while adopting the same 
system, carried it into efiect with greater 
precision and exactness. In Persia, in the 
days of Timur, the land tax amounted to 
one-tenth of the produce of the soil ; but the 
husbandman was loaded with a number of 
other taxes, which altogether exceed half the 
produce. In India, Timur’s descendant, the 
emperor Akbar, abolished all arbitrary taxes 
and fixed the revenue according to the value 
of the dijferent lands, which were divided 
into four classes: 

1. Poolej, which never lies fallow, 
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2. Perowty, kept out of cultivation a 
short time, for the soil to recover its strength. 

The Poolej and Perowty were each of 
three kinds ; best, middling, and bad. The 
produce of a beegah of each sort was added 
together, and a third of the sum was con¬ 
sidered as the average produce of Poolej or 
Perowty land ; one-third of it being the 
revenue. Sher shah exacted rather more. 

3. Checher, was laud which had suffered 
from inundations, or excessive rains ; and 
received grants of remissions for Uve years. 

4. Buujer, was land which'had suffered 
from great inundations, and enjoyed still 
larger remissions. 

Rewards were granted by Akbar for high ^ 
cultivation, and the land settlement was made 
for periods of ten years.— Ayeen-i-Akbari; 
Neil Baillie on the La?id Tax^ quoted in 
Markham's Embassy^ p. 31. 

KHIRBUNDUM, a river near Terintee 
in Cuttack. vt 

KHIRBUZAH, Duk.,*Hind., Pers. Cu¬ 
cumis rnelo. 

KHIRCHA of Tr., Ind. Khircha indzar, 
Pdshtu ; Grewia betulaefolia. 

KHIRCHANG, Arab. Sinapis chinensis. 
Mustard seed. 

KHIRGAH, a circular teut.^ Moorcroft 
relates that after his first intervie^r with the 
pirzada, of Talikhan, he was lodged in a kbir- 
gah, near Kunduz, the only furniture of which 
was a few naats, and a clay-stand for a lamp. 
The wants of a Turkoman are few in num¬ 
ber, a tent, called a khirgah, shelters the 
whole family, aud this is of a superior manu¬ 
facture to anything of the kind made by the 
nomadic tribes of Persia. They can make 
these khirgah warmer than the best-built 
houses—a matter of some consequence to 
them, seeing how severe the winters are in 
the country they inhabit. The khirgah is 
conical in form, the frame-work being made 
of laths of hard wood interlaced one with the 
other, which can be opened or folded up at 
pleasure, according as they wish to camp or 
decamp ; a camel, dr at most two, is able to 
cany this tent. Thick felts are stretched 
either entirely or partially across this frame¬ 
work according as the Turcoman may wish 
to avoid the burning rays pf the sun or proj 
tect himself from the rain or cold : they aref 
very commodious, and of all sizes, and a high 
price is given for them by some of the Per¬ 
sian nobles.—ilfoorcro/t’s 7V., Vol. ii, p, 480. 

KHIRK, Hind. Celtis caucasica, grows 
to a good height ; wood white, light, soft and 
weak ; seldom used for any purpose. Insects 
attack it.— Powell's Rand-boo k^Vol. i,p. 540. 

KHIRNI, or Khirni lod’h. Hind. The 
fruit or berries of Mimusops kauki. 
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KHIRNUB NUBTI, alsoKhirnoob shami, 
Ar. • Ceratouia siliqua, fV, 

KHIROBA, Hind , PuBHTu. Waziristan, 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia. 

KHIRWA, see Chaudras. 

KHISA, a hand flesh-glove. See Keesah. 

KHISHING, or Khising, Hind., or Kha- 
nam of Kuna war, Cedrela toona var. serratn, 
hill toon. 

KHISMIS, Pers., Hind. Seedless raisins. 

KHISHNIZ, Hind. ? Coriandrurn sati¬ 
vum. % 

KHISHT and Komarej, in the 14th 
century, held a higher rank than at present, 
although the inhabitants have, probably, 
detained their charaeter unaltered. Hamdal- 
lam Mas tow fi, describes them as two cities 
or towns situate in the midst of the moun¬ 
tainous region of the Garmsair or warm 
country ; they* have running streams, and 
l^roduce date-trees and corn, watered both 
artificially, and by rain ; the men are thieves 
and highway robbers, expert in the use of 
arms.— Ouseley's Travels^ VoL i, p. 269. 

KHISTA, Hind. Prunus arrneniaca. 

KHITAE, see Ken. 

KHITAI, is the name by which China is 
styled to this day by all, or nearly all, the 
nations which know it from an inland point 
of view, iucltilmg the Russians, the Persians 
and the nations of Turkestan ; and yet it 
originally belonged to a people who were not 
Chinese at all. TJie people of Khitai were 
a Manchu race who inhabited for centuries, a 
country to the north-east of China, lying 
east of the Khingan mountains and north of 
the river Sira, and whose allegiance was 
rendered alternately to the khakans of the 
Turk and the emperors of China. In the 
beginning of the tenth century the chief of 
one of their tribes made himself supreme, 
firat over his own entire race, and then suc¬ 
cessively over the adjoining nations of Asia 
from the sea of Corea to the Altai. The son 
of this conqueror having assisted to place 
on the throne Kao-tsu of the brief dynasty of 
the later Tcin, this prince in return not 
only transferred to the Tartar a large tract 
of northern China, but agreed to pay him 
yearly tribute, and to acknowledge his supre¬ 
macy. Tiie next Chinese sovereign kicking 
against these degradations, the Khitai ruler 
overran all the provinces north of the Yellow 
River, and established his own empire within 
them, under the name of Leao or the Iron 
Dynasty. This Khitai empire subsisted for 
two centuries in northern China and the ad¬ 
joining regions of Tartary.—Pu2e, Caihayy 
Vohup.iie. 

KHITMI, Pers. Matva sylvestris. 
KHIU, SiNDi. Bignon^ undulata. 
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•^KHIVA. The khanate of Khiva comprises 
a vast region aloi^ Caspian from Persia, 
north to the KirghisTartai* country and east to 
the Oxus and the lake Aral. It has only,u»*- 
cording to Burnes, a population not exceeding 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. He des¬ 
cribes them as organized bandits; and, accord¬ 
ing to other authors, they are not generally 
better than predatory savages. It is agricul¬ 
tural where the ground is sufiiciently fertile 
for cultivation. There are few horned cattle ; 
sheep, goats and horses are numerous, and all 
these arc used as, and considered the chief, 
food of the inhabitants. There are few 
manufactures, except some coarse cotton and 
silk stuffs, made by the women. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Khiva, including the Turkoman, are, 
however, estimated by M. Moravief, at three 
hundred thousand : of these, thirty thousand 
are Usbek, lords of the soil by right of 
conquest. Khiva, amongst orientals is general¬ 
ly known by the name of its principal city 
Hurghunj, i. c., Huri Gunge (signifying the 
town or place of the Huri) it was so namerd^ 
by Timur Lang (Tamerlane), either from the 
beauty of the place, or of the women, and the 
Great Desert, Sahra, or plain of Central 
Asia, is usually called by them the Dhasht, or 
plain, of Kaptchak. M. Moravief describes 
Khiva as a rich oasis watered by irrigation 
from the Amu,or Oxus, on which it is situated, 
and productive. He estimates its length and 
width at more than one hundred miles, says 
tluit it contains five considerable towns and 
many villages, and that three hundred thousand 
persons acknowledge the khan of Khiva as 
their sovereign, From its centre to the banks 
of the Caspian extends a vast and arid steppe, 
three hundred miles in extent which is passed 
by camels in seventeen days. On the north, 
it is bounded by the course of the Amu, on 
the south-east a steppe separates it from the 
kingdom of Bokhara, and on the so.uth-west it 
is separated by sandy plains and steppes from 
Teke, which he adds is an oasis refreshed by 
watercourses swollen by the rain. The lati¬ 
tude of the town of Khiva is forty-one degrees, 
forty minutes, and its longitude, from the 
Islands of Ferro, seventy-eight degrees, ten 
minutes. The desert between Khiva and 
Merv, is a broken and irregular surface of 
deep sand with a small growth of brush-wood 
afloi*diug excellent fuel, and the thomey herb 
which the camel loves. 

The Ilayat families tributary to E[hiva, 
were 195,000, viz. 

Yamut... 15,000 Kazzak... 40,000 

Goklan... 20,000 Ihdar. 15,000 

Chosdar.. 2,000 Sarokh... 15,000 

Kalpak... 30,000 Uzbek.... 40,000 

The Chosdar are said to have been brought 
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jfrom tlie further borders of the Oxus by the means of virtue to reach that home 
Mahomed Rahim Khan. The people of where Elias dwells, and where a place is 
Khiva are estimated at 300,000, of whom perpared for you.” These notions of the 
are 30,000 Uzbek, 100,000 Sat, or Sart mahomedans are derived from the Jews. Jesus 
and 100,000 Kara kalpak, south of lake himself was taken for Elias, re-appearing 
Aral, the remainder are Turkoman a few after nine centuries of concealment. The > 
Kirghiz and Tajik.— Markham's Embassy^ prophecy that Elijah should come before the 
pp. 116, 117; Fraser \ Ferrier \ Dr. great and terrible day of the Lord, has prob- 
fVolff's Bokhara, VoL ii, p. 121 ; Vigne's ably given rise to the notion, that he had not 
J personal Narrative, pp. 401 and 463 ; yet completed his part on earth. In north- 
Bjornstjerna's British Empire in the East, ern India, on the Fridays of the month Shaban, 
p. 214 ; Moravief Travels in Turkomania. along the banks of the Jumna^aud Ganges, 
See Kharism. mahomedan women launch tiny boats on the 

KHIYAR, Hind. Cucumis sativus. rivers in his name.— Ibn Batuta ; Burton's 

KHIYAR or Sjiambar, Hind. Catharto- Scinde, VoL ii, p. 249 ; Rich's Residence in^ 
carpus fistula. Koordistan, VoL i, p. 52 ; Yule's Cathay. 

KHIZA, Hind. Phelipaea calotropidis See Khajah Khizr. 

V Habat-ul khizra, is the Rhus acuminata. KHIZRABAD, see Lat. 

KHIZR. The Hebrew notions about the KHNEKTA. The eighth settlement of the 
identity ofPhineas and Elias have been adopted Arian was in Khnenta, wheriS Vehrkana is 
and expanded by the mahomedans, who also situated. According to Haug, by this country* 
identify in some way with them, their Kandahar is to be understood : Vehrkana 
mysterious prophet Khidr or Khizr. Hermit- cannot be Hyrcania, as is generally supposed, 
ages or chapels dedicated to Khidr and but is the city now called Urghandah, situated 
Elias appear to have been very numerous in in Kandahar. The curse of Ahriman was 
mahomedan countries, especially on hill-tops, paederastism, a vice known historically to be 
And the oriental Christiana and semi-christi- un-Arian and Turanian, 
ans also always associate Elias with mountain KHO, is a population of about 400,000 
tops. There seems to be scarcely a promi- people occupying the delta of ^he Mekhong, 
nent peak in the Greek Archipelago with in Kambojia, between Siam and Cochin-China, 
which the name of Elias is not connected. The remaining 100,000 of the population 
Throughout India, Khizr is a popular maho- being Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, 
medan saint who was, it is said, a servant of Malays, Portuguese and mixed races. See 
Moses, a great prophet, also Phineas, Elijah. Kambogia. 

The people of Bengal launch boats on the KHO, Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

Ganges in his name. He is supposed to be KHOAI, a river near Saestaguuge in 
immortal ; having on one occasion, drank of Sylhet. 

the waters of immortality, said to be situated KHOAJA, properly Khaja, a man of dis- 
in regions of darkness in a remote corner of the tinction, a gentleman. See Khaja. 
world, and some identify him with Enoch, some KHOBOON, Singh. Saffron, 
with Elijah. He is supposed to perambulate KHODON-GARON, a mohurrum faqeer. 
the world, like the wandering Jew, and has KHODRA, Guz. Paspalum frumontaceuih. 
occasionally appeared to different people. He KHOGANI, see Khyber. 
is always clad in green, as his name in Arabic KHOGEER, a native saddle, a pack-saddle, 
indicates. The government of Kassan terrain- Khogeer shah, a mohurrum faqeer. 
ates, and that of Sulmania in Kurdistan com- KHOGILU. According to the Jahan Nu- 
mences at the river Leilan : near this is a ma, one of the earlier divisions of the province 
small building, a ziyarat or place of pilgrim- of Fars, was into the five circles or depart- 
age, called the Makan of Kidder Elias, or meuts called Kureh, and named Istakhr, 
resting place of the prophet Elias. The Darabjird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At 
mahomedans believe that Elijah never died, present, it consists of three principal parts, 
and that he is still on earth, where he is to viz., 1, Fars proper (Persia Proper) ; • 

remain until the coming of Jesus Christ. Laristan near the Persian Gulf; and 3, Beh- 
They call him Khizr, or ever-green, on account behan, or the country of the Kliogilu, which 
of the everlasting life which he enjoys, and represents the Kureh of Kobad. Behbehan 
by which he is kept ever in a flourishing con- is bounded on the north by the great belt of 
ditioh, in a paradise which, say they, might mountains .which separate Irak Ajem from 
be tal^n for heaven itself. In reference to the southern provinces of Persia : the northern 
thisj a Tdrkish poet observes, *‘keep yourselves and north-eastern shores of the Persian Gulf ' 
frotii believing that this world is your home, form its boundary to the south, Ram-Hormuz 
your home is in heaven alone, strive therefore and the Ka’b country lie to the west, while 
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ShuHstAU separates Belibehan on the east 
from the direct dependencies of Fars. On 
the east and south-east, Behbehan is sur¬ 
rounded by the Mamaseni tribe : on the north 
and north-west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the 
west and south by the Ka’b Arab. Also, the 
mountainous region to the north and north¬ 
east of the plain of Behbehan is occupied by 
the Khogilu tribes,—and the districts of 
Jjirani and Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, 
together with the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab, 
all come under the control of the governor of 
Behbehan. On leaving the country of the 
Mamaseni, we enter the territory of the 
^Khogilu, a tribe as wild and as lawless as 
^heir neighbours to the east, and as the 
Bakhtiyar clans who occupy the mountain¬ 
ous tracts to the west. The Khogilu, to¬ 
gether with the two above mentioned tribes, 
belong to the {great family of the Lur, and 
speak a rude jargon of the Persian lan¬ 
guage, or, more probably, the corrupted old 
tongue of Fars—the Farsi Kadiin. The 
other great divisions are the Lek and Kurd. 
The origin of these three tribes has never yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. They are 
neither of the Arab nor of Turkish descent, 
and may therefore be looked upon as the 
aborigines, or at least the oldest settlers of 
Iran. They"seem always to have occupied 
the hilly country, which runs from the south¬ 
east to the north-west of Persia, and served to 
constitute the kernel of the Zend I’ace. The 
different dialects spoken by these moun¬ 
taineers are said to contain a number of 
words of the old Zend language ; and up to 
the present day there is a clan among the 
Lek, which bears the name of Zend, and 
gave, in the last century, a ruler to Persia, 
in the person of Kerim-khan, Vakil. The 
Poles, whose true name is Lakh, are said to 
h^^ve descended into the plains from the 
Caucasus mountains, together with theChekh, 
inhabitants of Bohemia. All these tribes are 
spread over the mountainous range and the 
intervening valleys, on the southern face of 
the great chain, which stretches from Hama- 
dan and Zohab, towards Fars, from north¬ 
west to south-east. As to their external 
appearance, De Bode mot with fewer tall men 
among the Khogilu than among the Mamaseni; 
but they are a very hardy race, and undoubt¬ 
edly owe much of their vigour and muscular 
frame to their active pursuits, the simplicity 
of their diet, and the bracing air which they 
inhale in their mountain fastnesses. Their 
chief occupation consists in tending their flocks 
of sheep and goats, and they resemble in this 
respect, all the wandering tribes of Persia. 
Their usual food is the acorn, which is first 
bruised between two stones, and lhade into 
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flour, by being dried in the sun. The women 
bake cakes of this flour. Independently of 
the Khogilu, there are several other tribes, 
who inhabit these mountains, such as the 
Jarumi, the Yusufi, and upwards of a thou¬ 
sand families occupying the plain of Beh¬ 
behan, and settled in villages or dispersed in 
tents. These are the «Juma-Buzurg, the 
Afshar, and some Arab settlers. The names 
of the Turkish tribes aie, the Karabaghi, 
Agbaghi, Begdeli, Golebi, and Sheiri, speak¬ 
ing the Turkish language ; while the Afshar, 
although of the same origin, have forgotten 
their mother-tongue. The Doveti, Ghesti, 
Mayaz-kuli, Barash, Milosi, and Juleki, are 
of the Lur race, and speak the Lurish dialect. 
—Baron C. A. Be Bode's Travels in Lu- 
ristan and Arahistan, pp. 275-284. 

KHOHAH, Hind. Milk boiled till re¬ 
duced to one-fifth its bulk and quite thick. 

KHOIBUj a rude tribe near the source of 
the* Ira wadi. 

KHOIRA, Uria ? Acacia catechu ? 

KHOIT, see Kalkas. 

KHOJ, Hind., literally, information, h 
system of tracking criminals to their homes 
and haunts. It rests in India solely on the 
responsibility of village headmen for the 
good behaviour of their charge. The men 
who incur the responsibility also enjoy cer¬ 
tain privileges .—Calcutta Beview, No, Ixxiii, 
Sept. 1861, />. J1. 

KHOJA, a tribe of mohamedans in Sind, 
Guzerat and Western India, said to be 
converts from the Bhatya, a hludoo tribe 
of Cutch ; the Khojah profess the sunni, hut 
some the Ismaili doctrines of the shiah, per¬ 
suasion. See Khajah. 

KHOJEIN, see Khumia. 

KHOJEND. At or near Khojend is a tur¬ 
quoise mine, but the stones found there are 
of a greenish hue, and far less esteemed than 
those of Nishapur, in Khorasan. There is 
another of very insignificant note somewhere 
in Kerman : these mines, yield all the true 
turquoise in the wo'^d.— Fraser's Journey 
into Khorasan^ p, 105. 

KHOKHAN, Hind. Allium rubellum. 

KHOKAR, Hind. Salvadora oleoides, 
also its dried berries. 

KHOLANGA, Ar. Galangal. 

KHOLASSAT UL AKHBAR, see Khon- 

ilpTnii* Vntliolr 

KHOLENSTOFF, Gbr. Charcoal. 

KHOLLUM DEEMISH, see Kush- 

KHOMAN RASA, a hindi work, descrip¬ 
tive of the last sack of Chetore. 

KHOMASEE, a particular kind of m^ic 
square. 

KHOMIYE, Hind. Macrotomia euohron^Hf 
KHOlTAR, see Jelalabad, Kaffir. 
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KHOND, see Koud. 

KHOND EMIR, the son of Mirkhond, 
composed the Khalasat ul Akhbar. Khond 
Emir’s second and larger chronicle was the 
Habib-us-Siyar or Friend of Travels.— Ou$e- 
lty '9 Travel$^ VoL ii, p- 400. See Kondemir. 

KHONG» a name of certain Kambojian 
tribes, see Ka. 

KHONGANI, see Affghan. 

KHONG-BONG, a musical instrument of 
the Siamese, composed of a semi-circle of 
suspended tongues. 

KHONG-JAI, or Ku-ki, until lately, oc^ 
cupied the hills to the south of the Koupooee, 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of them 
was known, but they caused fear from their 
vicinity. South of them lay the Poi, Soote, 
Taute, Loose!, and other tribes, better armed 
than they were, and of the same gens as them¬ 
selves, but at feud with them. By these they 
were driven from their native hills, the task 
being rendered easier by the internal ani¬ 
mosities of the Khong-jai themselves, and the 
}Chong-jai are now scattered around the valley 
of Munipore, ^ud thence through the hills to 
north and south Caehar. Thus they broke into 
distinct tribes, although occupants of the hills 
to the south of the valley of Munipore their 
traditions do not give the southern hills as the 
place of their origin, but rather lead them to 
the belief that it was in the north. The salique 
law rigorously prevails amongst the Khong- 
jai, but the influence of woman is groat amongst 
them. 

The Kuki country lies to the south of the 
G4ro, Kasia and Mikir areas, or the hill 
rauges of Garo, Jaintia and Cachar in Sylhet, 
Tipperah and Chittagong—among the moun¬ 
tains to the north-east of the Chittagong 
province. There are new Kuki who came 
from the ruder parts of Tipperah and Chit¬ 
tagong, and their form of speech is not 
always intelligible to an old Kuki. The 
Manipur dialects and the new Kuki are 
mutually intelligible. In 1848-49, four Kuki 
tribes,—the Thadon, the Shingshion, the 
Chungsen and the Lumgum, were driven 
into north and south Cachar and into Mani¬ 
pur, from their locations by the Lushai 
people who speak a Kuki dialect but dwell 
further south. They were driven back by 
Colonel Lister and his Sylhet light Infantry, 
pe entertained the new Kuki as soldiers, 
and they formed good outpost soldiers on 
the frontiers of both the Lushai and the 
Angami countries. Putheti is their chief 
deity, he is benevolent; and Ghumvishve is 
a mali^nt deity. The Kuki likewise wor¬ 
ship mo moon. They have no professed 
minister of religion. The Thempu, their 
priest and diviner, is not hereditary, and his 
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office is not coveted from fear of the initiatory 
rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong, with an offset in Cachar who 
are called the Old Kuki. Those in Cachar are 
skilful in the cultivation and weaving of 
cotton. The Cachar Old Kuki are under 
4,000 and are arranged into three divisions, 
the Bhangkul, the Khelma and the Betcb, 
The Kuki ara also called Lungkta. The|t. 
are little civilized, are of an active, muscular 
make, but not tall. The tradition of the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, that they and 
the Mug, are the oflTspring of the same pro¬ 
genitor, who had two sons by diflerent 
mothers. The Mug, they say, are the de» 
scendauts of the elder, and the Kuki of the 
younger son. The mother of the younger 
having died during his infancy, he was neg¬ 
lected by his step-mother, who, while she 
clothed her own son allowed hfm to go naked. 
According to Coleman, (p. 234,) the Kuki are 
divided into a number of distinct tribes, 
totally independent of each other. The rajah- 
ships, he says, are hereditary, and the rajahs 
by way of distinction, wear a small slip of 
black cloth round their loins ; and, as a 
father-mark of superior rank, they have their 
hair brought forward and tied in a bunch, so 
as to overshade the foreliead, while the rest 
of the Kuki leave their’s hanging loose over 
the shoulders. The Kuki arm with bows and 
arrows, spears, clubs, and the dah, or hand- 
hatchet, resembling the knife of the Nair on 
the Malabar Coast, and a most destructive 
weapon in close combat. They also wear 
round their necks large strings of a particular 
kind of shell found in their hills; about their 
loins, and on their thighs, immediately abbve 
the knee, they tie large bunches of long goat’s 
hair of a red colour, and on their arms they 
have broad rings of ivory, in order to make 
them appear the more terrific to their enemies. 
The Kuki are vindictive ; blood must always 
be shed for blood. They have but one wife, 
but they may, however, keep as many concu¬ 
bines as they please. Adultery may be 
punished with instant death by either of the 
injured parties, if the guilty be caught by 
them in the fact. The Kuki on the eastern 
frontier, the people are an entirely different 
race from the Kuki of the Chittagong 
jungles. The name by which they are com¬ 
monly known is “Tipperah.” In physiog¬ 
nomy some of them are like the Muuipuri, 
but the greater part bear more resemblance 
to the Ehasia tribes having strongly marked 
Calmuk, or Mongolian features, with flat 
faces and thick lips, not in general shorter in 
stature than Bengali, but far more muscular 
and strongly made. Many of them, with 
complexions scarcely darker than a swarthy 
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Euvopeai). The Tillages contain perhaps from 
lOd to 200 inhabitants each, and each house 
is raised on bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the 
ground. The Kuki race of Assam were 
much addicted to make inroads on the plains, 
not for plunder, but to procure heads, and 
they have been known to carry off fifty heads 
in a night. On the death of a chief, the body 
is smoke dried and kept for two months with 
^the family. If a rajah fall in battle, they 
immediately proceed on a head bunting 
expedition and bring in the heads of those 
they kill, Bold feaatings and dancings and, 
aftei’ cutting the head into pieces, send a 
portion to each village. This is considered 
‘ in the light of a sacrifice to the manes of the 
deceased. In the spring of 1871, they made 
several inroads into Assam, for the purpose, 
as was alleged, of obtaining heads for the 
manes of a ciders daughter. 

The Looshai dwell on the southern frontier 
'^ of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up the 
Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from 
the south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora hill, and east of hill Tipperah 
to the Tepai river, is Burmese frontier. 

Dr. Latham says, Khum means a village ; 
Khuraia, a villager. The Khumia and Kuki 
tribes occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts 
and the Kuki on the top of the hills, the 
Kuki are the ruder or more pagan, though 
also tinctured with hinduism. They term 
their supreme being, Kbojein Putiang, to 
whom they sacrifice a gyal, and an inferior 
one is named Shem Saq, to whom they oflTer 
a goat. Shem Saq, is put up in every quarter 
of a village, in the form of a rude block of 
wood. Before this they place the heads of 
the slain, whether of men in war, or of 
animals of the chase. 

If a Kuki man die at night his body is 
burned in the morning. Vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the deceased ad¬ 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 

“ We bid you farewell to-day; whatev^ money 
and rice you have acquired, leave with us.” 
On the following day friends resort to the de¬ 
ceased man’s house, and offer up a sacrifice of 
a fowl to the gods Tevae andBangron. Liquor 
is freely part&en of, the good qualities of the 
deceased are recited, and much lamentation is 
made* When a married man dies, aU his 
friends assemble andbewail their loss. Vege¬ 
tables mid lice aj» codied, and placed on the 
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left side of the corpse with a gourd or bottle 
of liquor. Amongst the Beli clan of Kuki, 
soon after death the corpse is washed with 
warm water, and covered up with a cloth. 
The principal deities worshipped are the 
Tevae and Sangron, to them fowls, pigs and 
spirituous liquor, are offeied, in eaci^oe, on 
all occasions of sickness, famine, or other 
affliction which they conceive is the surest 
method of averting evil and bringing their 
wishes and uudertc^ings to a sueoessfuT tettni- 
nation. The Kuki have no images or temples 
of any kind. The object of the Kuki inroads 
on the plains is not plunder, for which they 
have never been known to show any desire, 
but they kill and carry away the heads of as 
many human beings as they can seize, and 
have been known, in one night, to carry oflf 
fifty. These are used in certain ceremonies 
performed at the funerals of their chiefs, and 
it is always after the death of one of their 
rajahs that their incursions occur. The Kuki 
have been accused of cannibalism, and in one 
instance the charge seemed substantiated, but 
they disclaim the imputation with much vehe¬ 
mence. Nothing comes amiss to a Kuki— 
the elephant, rhinocerus, and beef, being equal 
delicacies. The new Kuki clans are pre¬ 
sided over by rajahs and muntrees, who de¬ 
cide all matters of dispute brought before 
them ; and in such respect do they hold their 
rajahs that their word is law. One, among 
all the rajahs of each class, is chosen to be 
the Prudham or chief rajah of that olan. 
The dignity is not hereditary, as is the case 
with the minor atjahship, but is enjoy^by 
each rajah of the clan in rotation. The i&ki 
smoke dry the dead bodies of the rajahs. 
After the death of a rajah his body is kept in 
this state for two months before burial, in 
order that his family and clan may still have 
have the satisfaction of having him before 

them. Should a rajah fall in battle by any 
chance, they immediately proceed on a war 
expedition, kill and bring in the head of some 
individual, hold feasting and dancings, and 

then, after cutting the head into pieces, send 
a portion to each village of the clan. Ibis 
was done on the murder of the Kuki rtjah 
by the Nimzae Naga race. This is consider¬ 
ed in the light of sacrifice to appease the 
manes of the deceased chief. 

The Kuki cultivate rice and cotton, bat 
in a manner quite opposed to the system pur¬ 
sued by the Cachai*ee and Naga, the former 
of whom raise three crops of rice from the 
same land, and the latter four. The crop hi 
not cut till November, whereas that of tbe 
other hill tribes is cut in August and Septenii- 
ber; their cotton is also very fine. 
this they grow tobacco, and aH 
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^ y^otables met with in the hills. The* KHOOLJE KI BAJI, Duk. Chenopo- 
men are powerful and hardy but turbu- dium album. 

Icntly inclined. Having been accustomed to KHOOMAN, see Rajpoots, 
war in their own country, they are exceed- KHOONGHO ? A tree of Akyab, which 
ingly well suited for soldiers, and those that grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
have been enrolled in the Kuki levy at Sil- Sandoway district. The wood is used for 
char have turned out well. They are also making oars for boats, and sometimes in 
particularly modest and decent, each man house-building.— CaU Cat Ex. 1862. 
living with his family in a separate house. KHOORD CABUL, a very formidable 
The widows also live in houses of their own defile or pass about five miles long, shut in by 
(in this respect like the Naga and Cacharee), lofty hills, between whose precipitous sides 
built for them by the villagers. The men the sun, in winter, only looks in for a little, 
wear a large cloth, sometimes two, wrapped It was through this, after the evacuation of 
loosely round the body,*and hanging from the Cabul, that 4,500 fighting men, Including 
shoulder to the knee. Underneath this they 700 European soldiers and 12,000 native 
wear nothing, the whole body being bare, in camp followers, with their women and 
which they consider there exists no want of children endeavoured to retreat, but the Aflf- 
modesty, as such has been their custom from ghans fired on them and 3,000 souls perished 
time immemorial. The women wear a short in the attempt. 

striped petticoat, reaching from the upper part KHOORAPELUM ? Cucumis sativa. 
of the stomach half way down to the knee. KHOORPA, or Karpa, Hind. A weedcr. 
Married women have their breasts bare, but KHOORUM, afterwards Shah Alam, was 
all virgins are covered, wearing a similar son of Aurungzeb, by a Rajput princess of 
cloth to the petticoat wound round the bosom Amber, of the Cutchwaha tribe, and hence 
underneath the armpits. They wear their probably his name Koorm, synonimous to 
hair prettily plaited at the back, the two ends cutchwa, a tortoise.— Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol, 
being brought round in front and tied just i, p. 367. 

above the forehead in the form of a coronet. KHOOSH, Pers., Hind. Pleasant, agree- 
Ijiike all hill people, the Kuki are dirty able, hence Khoosh Bash, a well-to-do person; 
in their habits, very seldom washing their Khoosh Khared, an open market ; Khoosh- 
bodies. The sites of the Kuki villages are hal, in good condition ; Khooshi, pleasure, 
well chosen on the broadest parts .of the KHOOSHKA, Hind. Boiled rice, 
highest ridges, with water near at hand, gene- KflOOTAN, Burm. A loose-grained light 
rally a small hill stream. Some of the chief wood of British Burmah, recommended for 

villages contain as many as 200 houses, com- packing cases : used for black boards in 

mo<|iously built on platforms raised between Burmese schools, breaking weight, 114 lbs. 
three and four feet from the ground. Every — CaL Cat Ex.j 1862. 
part of the house is formed of bamboo, there KflOOSH-ROZ. The Noroza, or ‘ New 
being but few trees of any kind.— Butler's Year’s Day,’ when the sun enters Aries, is 
Travels and Adventures in Assam, pp. 85, one of great festivity among the mohamedait 
99 ; J. H*. Reynold's Embassy, VoL of princes of Persia ; but of that alluded to by 

1864, of B, A, J. j Aitchesoji ; Latham; Pritha Raj, we can form an adequate idea 

McCulloch's Records, Government of India, from the historian AbulFazil. It is not New 
financial Departme^it, pp, 42, 58. Year’s Day, but a festival especially instituted 

KHONNAY, Tam, Cathartocarpus fistula, by Akbar, and to which he gave the epithet 
KHOOBANI, Reno. Apricot, Prunus Khooshroz, ‘ day of pleasure,’ held on the 
armeniaca. ninth day (no-roza), following the chief 

KHOODA, see Wrightia antidysenterica. festival of each month. The court assembled, 
KHOODI-JAM, Bkng. Antidesma pani- and was attended by all ranks. The queen 
culatum^ also had her court, when the wives of the 

KHOODI-OKRA, Bkno. Crozophora nobles and of the Rajput vassal princes were 
plicata, Ad, Juss, congregated. But the Khooshroz was chiefly 

KHOOJULEE, Beno. Hibiscus pistus. marked by a fair held within the precincts of 
KHOOKOONDEAH, UitiA ? A tree in the court, attended only by females. The 
Gimjam and Gumsur. Extreme height 30 merchant’s wives exposed the manufactures 
circumference 2 feet, and height from of every class, and the ladies of the court were 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, the purchasers. His majesty was a^o there 
9 feet. A common tree, only used for fire- in disguise, by which means he learned the 
yn} 0 ^,‘^Captain Macdonald, value of merchandize, and heard what is said 

KHOOLFA^E, a class of mushaekh. . , of the state of the empire and the character 
KHOOLINJAN, Bbkg. Alpiniagalanga. of tfie officers of government. Abul Fuzil 
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KHOOSROO, 


KHORASAN. 


thus softens down the unhallowed purpose of j 
this daj ; but posterity cannot admit that the 
great Akbar was to obtain tliese results 
amidst the Pushto jargon of the dames of 
Islam) or the mixed Bhaka of the fair of 
Rajast’han. These ‘ ninth day fairs* were 
the markets in which Rajpoot honour was 
bartered, and to which the brave Prithi Raj 
makes allusion, “ bartering their honour on 
the ‘No-roza.*** At these royal fairs were 
also sold the productions of princely artizaus, 
men and women, and which out of compli¬ 
ment to majesty, made a bounteous return for 
their industry.— Tod^s Rajasthan, Vol. i, p; 
345. 

KHOOSROO. The Tak-i-Khesra, formed 
part of the royal palace of Ctesiphon, The 
palace was commenced by Sapor II, the ninth 
king of the Sassanian dynasty, at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century. It was added to 
about a century later by another king of the 
same line, Nooshirwan, usually called Koosh- 
roo I, and was finished by his grandson, 
Kooshroo Parwez or Khoosroo II. The part 
remaining, is merely a portion of the facade 
and one of the halls of audience,—not a tenth 
part probably of the original building. It 
was covered with brilliant white stucco, and 
the halls were decorated with historical 
paintings and figures of the heavenly bodies. 
It was taken from the Persians by the Arabs 
in the time of the caliph Omar, in the six¬ 
teenth year of the Hijra, and was called by 
them the * White Palace.* Its splendour and 
magnificence as related by the Arabian his¬ 
torians is scarcely credible. The dimen¬ 
sions of the ball are,—105 feet in height, 
95 feet iu width, and 180 feet in length. 
The building remained entire till the time 
of the caliph Al Mansoor, who endeavoured 
to destroy it in order to make use of the 
materials in the construction of his palace at 
Baghdad. At the close of the ninth century, 
the caliph Muktassi-b-illah regularly unbuilt 
the White Palace, in order to erect his 
famous edifice called the Taj, at Baghdad, 
and merely left this hall as a specimen of the 
Sassanian architecture. See Khosroo Parviz. 

KHOOSROO, a famous poet of Hindustan, 
near whose tomb, are those of khajah Kutub- 
ud-Diu, of Muazzam, son and successor of 
Aurungzeb, of Bahadur shah, the tomb of 
Altamsh, whose daughter the sultana Ra- 
ziah, occupied the throne : the tomb of Imam 
i^ushudee, the spiritual guide of Akbar is 
west of the mosque of the Kutub-i-Islam, The 
massive tomb of Toghalaq shah is outside 
the soutibem wall of Toghalaqabad, and was 
built by his son Mahomed. The Leela Buij, 
a blue tomb near the Humayoon, covers the 
remains of a holy syed. The poet Khoosroo’s 


tomb is side by side in the same court-yard 
with the saint, his friend and coutempcaary. 
No imaginary being, but a living hindoo 
princess, Dewilde, inspired the songs of 
Khoosroo. His honey-tongued muse got him 
the surname of the Parrot of India. The date 
of his tomb is 1350.— Tr, of FoL ii, 

p. 222. 

KHOOTBA, Ar. Amongst mahomedans, 
an oration or sermon, a prayer in behalf of 
the ruling sovereign. 

KHOOTOZE KAUMOZEE, see Kush or 
Cush. 

KHOPALU, see Tibet. 

K*HOPRA, Hind. Dried kernel of the 
cocoa-nut. K’hopra ch’hilni ki chouki, an 
instrument for rasping the. kernel of the 
cocoa-nut. 

KHOR, Beng. Andropogon muricatus. 

KHOR, a territory south-east of Ladak 
and eastward of the Byltse. Its people are 
supposed to be the Chaurau(3ei Scythse of 
Ptolemy.— A, Cunningham. 

KHOR, Hind. Juglans regia, also the 
Hedychiura spicatum. Ban khor is the Pavia 
indica— Hoyle. 

KHOR, Peus. a marine lagoon. See 
Khuzistan. 

KHORA, a race in Ghur. 

KHORA, Hind. Cucurbita maxima. 

KHORA, Hind., Pusutu. Saltpetre, 

KHORAH, see Kol. 

KHORAN, a tribe who, a little before the 
birth of Christ, ruled over AflTghauistan, the 
Punjab and Khorasan. 

KHORASAN, a province in the S. E. of 
Persia. Khorasan means the province of the 
sun, or of the east. Nadir shah who belong¬ 
ed to the tribe of AlFshar, one of the seven 
Turkish tribes that had attached themselves 
to the family of the Suffavean dynasty, 
was born of obscure parentage, in the pro¬ 
vince of Khorasan, a. d. 1688. The em¬ 
peror Baber tells us, in his Commentaries, 
that iu his time the people of India applied the 
term Khorasan, to all the regions west of the 
Indus. Khorasan has for its boundaries the 
Oxus and country of Balkh to theN.E. and E., 
Cabul and Seistan to the S., and to the W., 
the provinces of Irak and Asterabad. Meshed, 
the capital of the Persian division of Khora- 
san is situated about two farsung from the 
ruins of the ancient city of Tons, and is cele¬ 
brated for a very superb sepulchre, in which 
repose the relics of imam Raza, and those of 
the caliph Harun-ul-Rashid. Those pro¬ 
vinces which lie immediately north of i^o- 
rasan, between the Oxus and the Casp^n^ 
and which formed part of the kingdpni of. 
Khaurizm, are possessed by a nuihlber 
tribes, which ti-ace their descent fr<^ 
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KHOTEN. 


KHOZDAR. 


emigrants from the Paujab, who have in many 
instances become amalgamated with the people 
of the cou D try. The Khosa occu py the sandy 
tract called the Jhal between Hindustan and 
Sindh, and become a predatory tribe on the 
eastern confines of Sindh, verging towards the 
Cutch teiTitories, where they are very trouble¬ 
some. There are, also, on the eastem bound¬ 
aries, Rajputs located as wandering herdsmen. 
The Daodputra who inhabit generally the 
country of that name in the north are to be 
met with in various parts of Sindh. The 
Sumah ai'e Jut, though they are generally 
known by the former title, such also are 
the Machi and numerous other subdivisions of 
the Jut tribes. Up till the early part of the 
niueteeuth century, the Mair in the south, the 
Larkhanl in the north, and the desert Sahrai 
and Khosa in the west ; carried on a system 
of pillage in the Rajput countries.— Tod’s 
Rajasthan^ VoL ii, p. 155. See Jut, Kosah. 

KHOSROO PARVIZ, king of Persia, of 
the Sassauian dynasty, was the grandson of 
Chosroes Nushirwan. He married a daughter 
of the emperor Maurice, who is generally 
supposed to be the same person as the heroine 
of the eastern romances of Khosroo and Shi- 
reeu, and of Ferhad and Shireen. Khosroo 
Parviz, waged war with the Roman powers, 
at first with the greatest success. He invaded 
the domiuious of the emperor, wasted a vast 
amount of territory, overran the holy land, 
took Jerusalem and burned the Christian 
churches, carrying off immense booty. He 
next reduced Fgypt and great part of north- 
eru Africa. He made the scarped surface of 
the rock at Be Situn, the back part of his 
palace, and it is supposed probable that the 
Syric inscriptions on the surface may then 
have been crazed. He was assassinated, a. d. 
529, by his own son, who had conspired against 
him.— Rick’s Residence in Koordista^i, f^ol. 
ii, p. 264. See Be Situn, 

KHOST, see Kush, Uzbak. 

KHOTEN, a territory east of Kashgar. 
According to Lassen, the old original inhabi¬ 
tants of Kashgar, Khoten, Turfan and Yark¬ 
and, and of the adjacent highlands are the 
Tajik, who speak Persian, and are all agricul¬ 
turists. The Swedish chronicles bring the 
Swedes from Kashgar, and the affinity 
between ^the Saxon language and Kipchak is 
great. Khoten may be considered the most 
central and inaccessible state of all Asia, but 
it was a seat of very ancient civilisation, and 
was already in friendly relations with China, 
in i40 B. c. In the fourth century of our era, 
basKdhism was in high development here- 
Though much of the surface appears to be 
rugg^ mountain, it is interspersed with level, 
tracts, which are both fruitful and populous. 
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At one. time, like the other states of eastern 
Turkestau, it was uuder a mahomedan chief of 
Turkish or Mongol descent. Khoten is the 
subject of a short chapter in Marco Polo. In 
modern times its only European visitor has 
been Adolphus Schlagintweit, who never 
returued to tell his tale. Mr.. Moorcroft 
doubted the existence of the city of Khoten, 
although referred to by Marco Polo. Its 
position has been laid down not only by 
Chinese geographers but by the Jesuits in lat. 
37°, and long. 78® 15' 30". The city of 
Khoten may have some new appellation, but 
Elchi, or, as it occurs in the maps, Ilitsi, is 
identified with the city called by older tra¬ 
vellers Khoten.— Bunsen ; Tod ; Yule Ca- 
thayy Vol, ii, p, 567 ; Ed. Moorcroft’s Tra’ 
velsy Vol. i, p. 367 ; Klaproth, J. Asiatique^ 
UTo. xvii, Histoire de la Ville de Khoten^ 
Remusat; Quarterly Oriental Magazine^ 
Calcutta, Sep^ 1834. See Kashgar. 

KHOUNAY, Tam., also Kakay, Maleal. 
Can. Cuthartocarpus fistula, a Malabar and 
Canara tree, produces the Cassia fistula pod 
or Banda lotte, which is considered an excel¬ 
lent purgative in habitual constipation. It 
grows to thirty feet long, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches in diameter, it is curved in 
growth ; its wood is rather close-grained and 
heavy ; and very much resembles the Mara- 
gosa.— Edge, Forests of Malabar and Ca¬ 
nara. 

KHOZDAR, a valley and town in Belu- 
chistan. The valley is extensive, in shape 
somewhat like a Maltese cross, and through 
it, from north to south, passes the caravan 
road to Wudd and Beyla. The portion of 
the cross runs northward some five or six 
miles. The village is small, containing, 
perhaps, 200 houses, and half a dozen 
bunialfs shops. There are one or two 
mounds iu the valley from which have 
been obtained bits of copper, glass beads, 
cornelian ornaments, old coins, &c., and there 
is a mound near the town surmounted by 
masonry. As Khozdar was formerly the 
capital of Jbalawau, this might have been the 
residence of the chief. Very deep ravines 
cut up the base of the mountain and run out 
into the valley, showing that the bed of the 
valley for some four or five miles is formed 
of a talus of the debris from the mountain 
side. These narrow and deep ravines are 
inhabited by Brahui families, whose pre¬ 
sence is totally unseen and unsuspected until 
suddenly come upon in this manner. The 
strata of the mountains about Khozdar, fre¬ 
quently dip in two, or sometimes three, direc* 
tions with an anticlinal axis. Khozdar ap¬ 
pears to be the focus where the ranges from 
the north stop^ and those from the south com- 
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KHUBANI. 


KHULEEL. 


mence. In the hills near Khozdar, lead is j gold ornaments : the article is first heated 
found, which, being easy of fusion, is smelted and then plunged into the kishta solution, 
by the Brahui tribes to make bullets, but no Silver coins can he cleaned in this way with 
advantage beyond this is taken or derived great success. Kishta is used also in dyeing, 
from the presence of the metal. Antimony — PowelVs Handbook, 
is also said to occur. West by a little north KHUBAZI, Hind. Malva rotundifolia, 
of Khozdar, and distant about ten miles, is seeds, see Khatmi, Malva. The Persian 
the small town of Khappar, capital of the name is Nau-i-Kelagh, and the Arabic Khabz* 
district, inhabited by the Kaidrani tribe, ul-ghrab, signify ‘ crow’s or raven’s bread.* 
Khozdar, figures in Persian romances, and KHUBER, also Ubhul, Hind, Berries 
was formerly beyond doubt a place of note, of Juniperus recurva, Juniper berries. 

A considerable tappa, or mound lies north of KHUB KALAN, Hind, Sisymbrium iris, 
the town. From Khozdar along the bank of KHUB-K ALI, or Khub-Kala, the seed 
the Rudkhana, the soil is strewed with frag- of the yellow fruit of a small tree about 
ments of burnt brick and pottery, and fur- Ajmeer : very mucilaginous : considered re- 
ther on, a rude obelisk of mud, twenty to frigerant.— Gen, Med, Top., p, 143. 
twenty-five feet in height, the base of cement- KHUD, Pbrs. Self, Khud-rai, self-opi- 
ed stones.— Dr, Cooke in Bombay Medical nionated ; Khud-pasand, vain, conceited. 
Transactiojis, iVo.vi, New Series, 1860, ji?. KHUD or Kh&d, Hind. Sometimes meaiia 
64 ; Masson^s Journeys, VoL ii, p, 44. simply a precipice ; but its ordinary significa- 

KHUBANI, Hind. Arraeniaca vulgaris, tion is a precipitous valley, flanked by high 
Lam, Apricots, dried for eating. The term is and nearly perpendicular rocks or mountains, 
sometimes erroneously applied to figs. Astak, — Mrs, Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in 
khustah, kishta and khubani, are varieties of Tartary, Vol, i, p, 39. 

the apricot known in the Panjab and to the KHUDA, Hind. God ; Khuda-wand, mas- 
westwaid. This fruit is grown with great ter ; Nab-khuda, a ship-master, the English 
success in some of the hill stations of the nakoda. 

Panjab Himalaya. It makes an excellent KHUD AH HAFIZ, may God protect you, 
preserve, and large quantities are dried and a common mahomedan salutation when part- 
exported to the plains. The unripe apricot ing with a friend. 

dried hard, forms the “ kishta which KHUDBAFT, soft silk fabric made for 
besides forming an ingredient in chutneys, is shawls. 

also extensively used as an acid brightener KHUD KASHT, Hind. A person culti- 
in dyeing with safflower and other colours vating his own (khud) soil, (kasht) : land so 
that will not bear alum : dried apricots called cultivated. 

“ pating” in Thibetan, are taken from Balti KHUDUSH, Ar., or Shajrat-ul-Khudush, 
to Lahul and sold usually at the rate of 4 to Ar., mentioned by Forskal as a tree of 
6 seers per rupee. The varieties from Kabul Arabia. Perhaps Kudus, blessed, the sacred 
and Kandahar which are brought via Pesha- tree, the olive. Many trees are Kudus, 
war, are named as follows ;— KHUERA, Bbng., Hind., Khuer-Gach, 

“ Khubani” is the fruit dried for eating, Beng. Acacia catechu. Catechu tree, 
containing the blanched kernels, and sells at KHUGURA, Bsnq. Saccharum sponta- 
4 seers per rupee, neum. 

“ Astak-be-magz,” is the same but without K’HUJUR, Pkrs. The date. 

‘kernels. KHUKOOR, Hind. Cucurbita melopepo. 

“Khasta” are tlie best dried apricots and KHUKR-UL-ASHUR, Arab. Calotro- 
sell at 2 seers per rupee. Kishta, are dried pis procera. 
unripe apricots. Apricot trees grow in great KHUL, Duk. AErua lanata. 
luxuriance in Kabul and in Kaghan,the people KHULAM, see Kunduz. 
have tried grafting, but never prune or take K’HULLEE, Hind. Oil cakes, 

care of the trees. In Kandahar there are KHTTLEEFA, commonly Caliph, a deputy 

eleven varieties of apricots. When dried,with* or successor, an usher in a school, a mohur- 
out removing the stone, they are there called rum fuqeer, properly Khalifah,— Gloss. 
“taifi.” Sometimes the fruit is split open, KHULEEL, a class of Pathans, dwelling 
the stone taken out, and the kernel being in a poi tion of the Peshawar valley opposite 
extracted is replaced : this forms the khubani, to the Momund hills. Their chiefs held 
a term sometimes eiToneously applied to figs, jagheers on condition of service. During the 
The taifi is what are called in Lahore, kishta, disiurbanoes they permitted a number vof 
being made of the unripe fruit and very acid, hostile Momund to escape through their 
A hot decoction of these is used by gold- For this misfeasance their jagheers were re^ 
smiths to restore the lustre to old silver and duced, and they were temporarily exiled^ 
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KHULM. 


KJIUMS. 


hare been since allowed to return to their swarthy, but Valikhanoff says expressly ; 
homes. the Tajik ha^e dark complexion and hair, 

KHULEN, Hind. Ulmus integrifolia. whilst fair people are found among the GhaU 
KHULGI» Pans., or Khalgi. The top cha.’’ This might explain the yellow-haired 
ornament of the bridle of a mao of rank, is people mentioned by Goes, and his use of 
usually of silver with a feather, and stands on the expression Calciensium populos.— Mokun 
the head-stall between the horse’s ears.— LaVs Traveh^ p, \29 \ Ferrier^s Journal^ 
Malcolm's Central India^ VoL i, p* 229. 211 ; Elphinstone's Caubul, Voh ii, p. 196 ; 

KHUIJEH KE BAJI, Dux. Chenopo- also Burnes' Travels^ VoL in; YtUe Cathay^ 
dium album, Linn.; Roxb. VoL ii, p. 668 

* KHULK, Perb. The down which grows KHULOTI. Low-lands, 
under the hair of the mountain goat. It is of KHULYAN ? Galbanum. 
this that the Kashmir shawls are fabricated. KHUM, Hind. Lonicera quinquelocularis. 

KHUL-KAJUB, Duk. Achyranthes lana- KHUM,BDR&i.avi]Iage;Khumia,avillager. 

ta, Ainslie. KHUM-ALOO, Bkng. Wing-staked yam, 

KHULL, Arab. Vinegar. Dioscorea alata, Linn, 

KHULLU, Tam., Tel. Toddy. KHUMAZARE, Hind. Withania coagu- 

KHULLU, Tel. Arrack. Ians. 

KHULM, a town near Kunduz with many KHUMB, Hind. Hiptage madablota, also 
beautiful gardens, with apricot, cheriy and Morchella semilibera. Samp ki khumb, Hind., 
mulberry trees. This country is called Tur- is Arum speciosum. 

kistan, but the Qazal Bashi of Kabul have KHUMB AH, Hind. Agaricus campestris, 

named it Kafristan, or country of infidels, on the trufile. 

account of the slate trade. The inhabitants KHUMBI, Hind. Careya arboroa. 

are Turk, or tlzbeg. Pity, justice, wisdom KHIJMBI KARNA, Hind. To bleach, 

and policy are entirely unknown here. The KHUMDAK was the name given by the 

inhabitants are fair, tall, and look as if they Turkish and Western Asiatic nations to the 
were brought up in hardship. They are vul- city of Chhanggan—now represented by 
gar, ignorant and dirty. Disputes respect- Sin-gan-fu in Shen-si—which was the capital 
ing religion are a frequent cause of tumult of several Chinese dynasties between the 
among them. They keep their heads entirely twelfth century, b. c., and the ninth century, 
shaved, and allow a few hairs to grow on a. D. — Yule Cathay^ VoLiy p. 61, 
their chins, which does not appear like a regu- KHUM EE ? A tree of Jubbulpore, yields 
lar beard, Khulm receives annually numer- a light, strong, and easily worked wood, much 
ous loads of tea, which is plentifully used in request by natives.— Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862, 
here, and largely re-exported, to Bokhara. KHUMIA and Kuki; these two tribes oc- 
Silk is largely produced in this country, and cupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and Chitta- 
passes through Kabul in the route to Multan, gong ; the Khumia on the skirts, and the 
The sand in the bed of the Oxus yields a great Kuki on the tops of the hills. The Kuki are 
quantity of gold. The caravans of Bokhara the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctur- 
and Kabul, which in summer pass successively ed with hinduism. They term their supreme 
to Khulm, have rendered it veiy populous and being, Khojein Putiang, to whom they sacri- 
rich. The prevailing religion at Bokhara is fice a gyal, and an inferior one is named 
sunni mahomedanism and the followers of Shem Saq, to whom they offer a goat. Shem 
other creeds, though not vexed, are scorn- Saq is put up in every quarter of a village, 
fully treated. The Qazalbash are shiah. This in ^e form of a rude block of wood. Before 
state exercises a certain infiuence on those this they place the heads of the slain, whe- 
around it, and its preponderance is not ther of men in war, or of animals of the 
inferior to that of Kabul, Herat, or Bokhara ; chase.— Latham ? The Kuki say that they 
a great majority of the inhabitants are of the and the Mug are the ofispring of the same 
T%jik race, but the Mir Wall is an Usbek. progenitor. See India, Kami, Kuki. 

The population is reckoned at 700,000 souls, KHUMR, Arab. Wine, properly Kh&mr. 
the revenues of the principality amount to KHUMS, Ar. A fifth part, described in 
24,0001. in silver and nearly 60,000Z. in the Koran as the property of God, his j>ro- 
ceieal produce. Khulm appeaw to have been phet and his relations, or men of his tribe, 
at one time in tiie possession of a family called the Bini Hashim, who are poor and desii- 
Khallach or Killich. On the north side of tute. The right of the Bini Hashim to a 
the Oxus in this longitude occupying part of share in the khums is grounded upon t^ir 
the hill country east of Bokhara, is a poor being excluded any portion of the 

but independent pec^le of Persian race call- zukaat—Afa/cofm’s Sistory qf Fenian VoL 
ed[^ Gibalcha. Meyendorff calls them very ii, p. 367, properly Kh&ms. 
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KHUSHKA. 


KHUN ? The date of the moou. 

KHUN, Pers. Bipod: Khuni, a mur¬ 
derer ; Khunrez, bloodshed. 

KHUi^D, or Khand, Hind. A pool, a 
spring, a bath. 

KHUNGI ? Mallow. 

KHUNGUMA-PU, Tam., properly Kun- 
kumapu. Saffron. 

KHUN-I-SHAVAM, Pers. Dragon’s 
blood. 

KHUNKUMA-PUVVU, Tel. Saffron. 

KHUNJUKI, a small tambourine, musical 
instrument. 

KHUNNAS, see Kutri. 

KHUNNIARA, in Kangra, contains in¬ 
scriptions iu Old Pali of date, 1st century 
A. c. The character used in tlie inscriptions 
is Arian Pali. These are of Paliographic im¬ 
portance as showing the transition state of the 
Ariano-Pali character.— Benejal As. Bocy. 
Jonrn.y Vol. xxiii,.57- 

KHUNOONG, a race or tribe occup3n‘ng 
the mountains at the sources of the Irawadi 
river, in lat. 27* 40' N., and long. 98” K. 
They dwell to the N. E. of the Khamti race. 

KHUNZIR, Arail Hog, properly Khruizir. 

KIIUPPAL, Hind. Carbonate of soda. 

KIIUNSERAIA, Htnd. Malcomia stri* 
gosa. 

KHUN SIAWASHAN, llrND., Pers., 
Dragon’s blood ; Ilirada khun, Hind., Dam- 
ul-akhwain, also the balsam or rosin of Ptero- 
carpus draco .—PowetVs Handbook, Vol. i, 

p. 412. 

KHU NUNG, see India. 

KHUPPYA BAG, Beng. Fobs leopar- 1 
dus. F. Beugaleiisis, Desm. j 

KHURA also Khurar, Hind. Andropo- 
gon serratus. 

KHURAM, see Jellnlabad. 

KHURASANI A J WAIN, Hind. Hyos- 
ciamus niger, Linn. Henbane, 

KHURASH, Hind. Digitaria saiiguinalis. 

KHURBANEI, Hind. Ajnga bracteata. 

KHUR-BIIANGA ? Hemp. 

KHURBO, Brahdi. Oleander or alraoud 
flower. 

KHUR-BUZ, Beng. Khurbuza, Hind. 
Cucumis melo. Melon. 

KHURAQ, Pers. Food, also a dose of 
medicine. 

KHURDAH, in Bengal is a noted place 
as the residence of Nityanando, the fellow- 
reformer of Chaitunya. The latter retired 
to Nilachull, leaving his colleague at the head 
bf the diocese in Bengal. Nityananda at 
last took up his abode at Khurdah and 
married a brahman’s daughter.— Travels of 
a Mind,^ Vol. i, p. 5, 

KHURDAH, Hind. Cash, change of 
money, email coin. 


KHUREEF, the rain or autumn crop. 
See Climate, Kharif. 

KHUKFA, Hind. Portulaca sativa. 

KHURI, Beng. Saccharum fuscum, Moxb. 
Saccharum semidecumbens. 

KHURJA-NIL, Hind. Indigo from 
the Khurja. 

KHURJIN, Hind. The Philipoea calotro* 
pidis, see Philipoea. 

KHUKJJOOR, Beng. Wild date tree, 
Phoenix sylvestris, properly Khujnr. 

KHUKM. The inhabitants of Khurm seem 
to be in more comfoi table circumstances than 
any in their neighbourhood. They call them- 
seJve.s Tajik, bul have no tividition of their 
origin. They are evidently a mixed race, 
some of them with rei»).‘irkab]o large heads 
and features, some witli small heads and sharp 
lineaments. The eornploxion of the men 
was dark, but that of the girls and young 
women fair, although they had all black hair 
I and eyebrows, the latter as regularly arclicd 
I as if they had been pencilled ; tlicy ai’e 
I generally ]>retty, almost handsome.— Moor- 
! croft's Travels, Vol. ii, p. 398. 

KHURMA, Pkus., Guz., Hind., Malay. 
Phoenix dactylifera. Dates, the dried drupes, 
also sugar of dates. The name is also given 
to Pie <li*ied drupes of P. sylvestris. 

KTTUHMOOJ, Beng. Musk-melon, Cucu¬ 
mis melo. 

KHITRPA, Hind. A sort of flat trowel, 
or short-handled shovel, a weeder used by 
gardeners, properly KbSrpa. 

KHURPHA, Hind. Portulacca sativa, 
used as a salad. 

KHURRA, Hind. Clay. 

K’HURRAWAN, Hind. Wooden pattens. 

TUHIJRRAY-PAN BANTNA, Hind. A 
inahoinedan ccrepiony. 

KHURRI MITTI, Hind. Pipe-clay. 

KIIURSENG, Mak, Bignonia xylocarpa, 
Roxh. 

KHURWAR, Pers. A measure of weight 
for rice, or any other article, is an ass-load or 
about 180 lbs. English weight.— Adventures 
of a Lady iiiTartary, S^c., Mrs. Hervey, Vol. 
i, p. 25-7. 

KIIURSOWAN, near the Colelian, an 
estate belonging to a Rajpoot thakur. 

KHUS, Pers. Cuscus root, 

KIIUSB-SINI, Arab. China root. 

KHUSH, Pers. Good ; well: Kbushama- 
daid, you are welcome. Khush-kharid, an. 
open market. Kush-dil, pleasant-hearted. 
Khush bash, a well-to-do person, living on 
liis property. Khushi, pleasure. Khushbu, 
sweet smell. 

KHUSHAB, a battle was fought hero on 
the 8tli February 1857. 

KIIUSIIKA, Hind. Plain boiled rice, also 
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KHUTKAN. 


KHUTTUK. 


the mai'k of sovereignty placed on the fore¬ 
head of a hindoo prince. The Maasar-ul-Umta 
states that at the time when it was written the 
rajahs of Udipur were exalted over all the 
princes of Hind. Other hindoo princes, 
before they can succeed to the throne of their 
fathers, must receive the khushka, or tilak of 
regality and investiture, from them. This 
type of sovereignty is received with humility 
and veneration. The Khushka of these 
princes is made with human blood.— To<Vs 
Majasthan^ VoL i, p. 235. 

KHUSH KIIUSFI, Arab., Duk., Hind., 
properly Kh^ish-kbSsh, seeds of Papaver 
somniferum. Poppy seeds, used in confec¬ 
tionary, as well as to make oil. Khash Khash 
ka-tel, Hind. Poppy seed oil.— Riddell, 
KFIUS-KHUS, Beng. Anatherum rauri- 
catum, the cuscus of l^uropeans. The Karen 
and Burmese cultivate little bunches of this 
grass for its fragrant roots. The fibres of 
the khuskhus or vetiveyr, are remarkable 
for their agreeable odour.— Mason, 

KHUSREII SURVEY, in Fndia a private 
survey of land.— Simmolid's Diet, 

KHUSRU PARVEZ, a.d. 591*628. 
KHUSRU SFFAH, the thirteenth and last 
of the Ghaznavi dynasty. He was deposed 
by Hussain Gori in 1151 or 1155.— Orme. 

KHUSSAK-F-SAGFIFR, Arab. Tribulus 
terrestris. Khussak-i-Kabir, Arab. Peda- 
lium murex. See Gokeroo. 

KHUT, see Kandeh Rao. 

KHUTAI, or Dajkar, Hind., of Trans- 
Indus. Flacourtia sepiaria, Roxb.^ W, ^ A, 
KHUTAN produces jade, emeralds, cop¬ 
per, lead, and sulphur. See Khocan, 

KHUTBAFI, a part of the mahomedan 
religious service in the mosque, in which the 
king of the country is prayed for.— Elphin- 
stone's Kingdom of Caubm, p. 83. 

KHUTEEB, Arab. A mahomedan preach¬ 
er, who reads the Khootba. 

KHUTFKA, Beng. Andropogon muri- 
catus. 

KHUTNA, Arab. Circumcision, properly 
Kh&tna. 

KHUTRAN. Behind the Bozdar hills live 
the Khutran, a Puthan tribe, numbering 3,000 
fighting men, of whom 500 are mounted, dwel¬ 
ling in the midst of the Beluch tribes, with 
whom they are frequently at feud. They are 
special enemies of the Bozdar and the Murree, 
their hills scarcely touch the British frontier. 
Once they sought British alliance against the 
Murree, and also offered their support, if an 
expedition were undertaken against that 
tribe ,* but the government refused to have 
any relations of this nature with them, in 
order to avoid being implicated in the feuds 
of the hill tribes* 


KHUTREE, see Chatrya, Chetrya, Kha- 
tri, Kshatrya. 

KHUTUM, the seal or conclusion, the end 
of a book ; a term in the science of exorcism, 

KHUTUM - F - QORAN, the reading 
through of the entire Qoran. 

KHUTTAB, the father of khalif Umar. 

KHUTTUK and Sagree. Between the 
plain of Peshawur and the Salt Range atKala 
Bagh lies the country of the Khuttuk and 
Sagree Affghans. The Khuttuk have about 
6,000 or 8,000 armed men, and are divided 
into the petty chiefships of Accra and Teree. 
Accra lies east of the plain of Peshawur, on 
the river of Cabool. The Khuttuk of Accra 
live in the hills. The southern division is 
under the chief of Teree, who is able to assert 
his independence. Part of the Kohat district 
consists of the Khuttuk country. This had 
belonged to the Sikh dominions, and had then 
been farmed out to khaja Mahomed Khan, a 
local chief. Fn the Kohat valley, also, they are 
the predominating tribe. They hold the Khoo- 
shalgurh pass, leading from the Indus into 
Kohat, and offering the easiest entrance to the 
valley. On the whole the Khuttuk have been 
loyal subjects. They are good soldiers and 
can muster 12,000 fighting men. Many 
of them are in the British service. They 
are considered the best conducted and most 
respectable tribe on this frontier. The 
Trans-Indus Salt Mines are on tlie southern 
Khuttuk hills, situated near tlio villages of 
Buhadoorkheyl, Kurruck and Lutumur. 
There is also a separate mine at Malgeen, a 
place lying east of Kohat, The headmen of 
these villages receive a fixed percentage on 
the collections at the mines to obtain their 
good will. The Sikh never managed these 
mines at all. They farmed them out to some 
local chief, and left him to collect what he 
could. Under British rule, the control and 
working of the mines is in the hands of 
government oflacers ; the salt is excavated 
and sold at the mine at a fixed duty of two, 
three and four annas per maund of 80 lbs., 
covering all expenses. The first Khuttuk of 
note, and influence regarding whom there is 
any information is Akore, the founder of Ako- 
rah, lying one march on the Peshawur side of 
Attok, The Khuttuk tribe is said to trace its 
descent from the Kurtani, from whom also 
the Orukzye of Thyruh, the Afreedee, Bun- 
gush, Mohtnund, Khuleel, and Daoodzye, 
claim descent. The Kurtani were called also 
Burdooranee, in contradistinction to the 
Dooranee, now divided into Populzye, Ba- 
mizye, Suddozye, I^oorzye, Alekozye, Esuf- 
zye, Alezye, and Batukzye (divided into 
Mahomedzye, and Hussunzye). Akore came 
from Shuwal, near the Wuziri country, to a 
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* KHUZISTAN. 


place called at that time Hussun Tungee, and 
now known as Kurbogha, near to Diirsum- 
inund, an independant village of upper Mee- 
ranzye, which lies between Hiugoo and Khoo- 
rum. He is said to have been accompained 
by 3,000 of his relations and friends, and 
8,000 other men of Shuwal. At that time 
Kohat and Teree were occupied by the 
Orukzye. Akore with his adventurers drove 
the Orukzye from Teree and held that country, 
their opponents retiring on Kohat, at which 
place the Bungush, rising on them and 
joining the Khuttuk^ I hey were driven fairly 
out of the country to Thyruh. Tuppee, a 
village lying 3 miles S. E. of Kohat, and on 
the Kalabagh road, is pointed out as the spot 
where the engagement took place between 
the Khuttuk and Bungush on one side, and 
the Orukzye on the other ; after the battle 
the conquerors distributed the country, mak¬ 
ing a range of hills, which divides Guddu- 
kheil, and Lucliee, the boundary between the 
Khuttuk and Bungush. This range st^l.l forms 
the boundaiy between the two tribes. The 
Khuttuk country extended to Resee, a village 
near to, and above, Mukhud on the Trans- 
Indus side. There were then two divisions 
of the tribe, Turee and Buluk. On the 
country being divided, Chountra, Dullin, and 
Durrah fell to the former, and from Buluk 
sprung two branches, Khurrum and Senee. 
Joullaee Ghurzundye, and Unjookhulu lie in 
one valley, and belong to Khurrum, and the 
Senee branch passes from Teree to Pursliai. 
Akore and his followers having entered the 
conntiy as adventurers, left their wives and 
families at Kurbagha, and had difficulty after¬ 
wards in bringing them to rejoin them in 
their new country.— Selections from the 
public Correspondence, p. 62 ; Papers, East 
India, Cabul and Affghanistan, 1859, p, 
21 ; Burnes' Cabul, p> 105 ; Records Govt, 
of India, No. 11. See Affghan, Khyber. 

KHUUR, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
]}ore, with a hard, yellow timber. — CaL Cat, 
Bx. 1862. 

KHUZISTAN represents the Susiana of 
Strabo, as well as the Cissia of Herodotus, 
and is also called Arabistan. Towards the 
eastern frontiers are the jruins of Rhajoun 
and Kerdistan in the centre, those of Agines 
(probably represented by Ahwaz) towards 
the west. That the geography of the pro¬ 
vince was well-known before the time of 
Herodotus may be inferred from a passage 
in his works, wjiere it is said, that Cissia is 
watered by the river Choaspes, on which is 
the city of Susa, and the palace of the great 
king. It is added, that its waters alone were 
thought worthy of being drunk by the mon« 
arch. Presuming that Alexander^ after setting 
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out from Sirs, made a detour, in order that 
he might have but one river to cross, four 
short marches might be required to bring the 
army, with its supplies, across the Karun ; 
and then both the distance between the 
Kerkhah and Karun, and the description of 
the course of the latter, will afford ground to 
believe that this is the same as the Pasitigris 
of Quintus Curtius and Arrian, as well as the 
Eulaeus of Pliny and Ptolemy. The Persian 
Dictionary, Burhani Katia’^ under the words 
Khuz and Khuzistan, states that these are 
both names of a country in Persia, of which 
Shuster is the capital, and that the first sig¬ 
nifies, also, sugar and the second any country 
productive of the sugar cane, or a manufac¬ 
tory of this article. 

Khor, in Khuzistan, means a deep inlet, of 
which several have been, at times, supposed 
to bo the mouths of the Euphrates. Khor 
Muso, is deep ; that of Lusbah is close to the 
Jerahi, and, there is one near Sarema, on the 
banks of the Hindian, rather westward of the 
borders. The inland Khor are those near the 
towns of Dorak and Mohammerah, one still 
more extensive is formed by the overflowing 
of the river Kerah at the town of Hawiza ; 
and, lastly, the Samidah marshes above Kur- 
nah which appear to be part of the ancient 
Chaldean lake. One of the most important of 
the water-courses of Khuzistan is the Kerkhah 
or Kerah, which begins to flow in three 
branches, all springing considerably eastward 
of Kirman-shah. The first, and most incon¬ 
siderable, has its commencement about 25 
miles west of Hamadan. A little south of 
the spot where the Kherkhah is joined by the 
Abi-i-Zal, are the remains of a bridge, and at 
one mile and a half from the celebrated ruins 
of ancient S6s, the Kerkhah bends a little 
west of south, and continues in this direction 
through the rich plain of Khuzistan, passing 
through the extensive marches which surround 
Hawiza, a commercial town of about 12,000 
inhabitants : from thence it winds S. W., and 
falls into the Shatt-el-Arab, below Kumah, 
after a course of upwards of 500 miles. The 
Dizful is an important stream in Khuzistan. 
The bod of an occasional torrent in ancient 
Susiana, called Ab-i-bald, which falls into the 
Dizful, is covered with a peculiar kind of 
pebble, which being filled with little fossil 
shells resembling grains of rice, is called 
Sang-i-birinj, or the rice stone. These stones 
are also found in the river at Shuster, but of 
an inferior quality, and they are in much 
request throughout Persia for the head of the 
Nargil pipe, which is almost invariably com¬ 
posed of this material, set in silver. The 
Karun river in Khuzistan is met with in pro¬ 
ceeding eastward from the Dizful river* It 
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riaccordiufjj to Kinneir (who is followed 
by Major Rnwliuson), at Correng in the Koh- 
i-zard, or Yellow mountain, at about 40 miles 
south-west ot' Ispahan, and runs west by north 
through a mountainous country. Again, at 
about 40 miles further, in the previous direc¬ 
tion of west by north, and at nearly 20 miles 
from Shuster, it makes an abrupt bend towards 
the S. S. W., as it finally breaks through the 
Zagros range, and pursue.s its onward course 
towards that city, a little way short of wliich 
and near the upper extremity of the well 


Init carries a large body of water in a S. S. W. 
direction towards Dorak. At six miles from 
this town the river makes a deep short bend 
to the south ; and a great diminution of its 
water takes place, in consequence of six 
irrigating canals being cut from it, to fertilize 
the populous country stretching westward. 
Dorak, the capital of the district is situated 
in a mar.siiy plain, and contains about 6,000 
i nimbi tan ts, who live in houses built with 
sun-dried bricks, and having sloping roofs, 
i It is (Iclended by a fort and a mud wall, and 


known bund of Shfihpur, a temporary bifur- is surrounded by date plantations. Com 


cation takes place, so as to insulate the town, merce is carried on by means of the canal 


The branch last mentioned, which is call€‘d with Mohaminerah and Basrah, and the 


the old Karuu, after washing the easterii side people sometimes call it Little Basrah. The 
of Shuster, becomes navigable for boats of Tab River is only partly in Khuzistan. 
considerable size, Tlie bed of this brunch is Near Beibahem, now of considerable size, it 


still to be traced at a spot about a mile and a 
half below the town, and it ai>pears to Imve 
como from the north-west. At this place, 
which is 2^ miles sliort of Karabuk, the Karun 
becomes exceedingly tortuous, and thus con¬ 
tinues for a distance of 20 miles, in the general 
direction of south Of/ west to Ahwaz. Tlie 
course of the KriVuii thuti Ixicomes loss tortu¬ 
ous ; and for 29 miles to Ismaili, it runs in 
the general diroctiou of soutl) 22® west, mak¬ 
ing a sweep more westward before it I•each<^s 
the latter place. From hence the river again 
curves to the westward, previously to forming 
a groat bond in tiie contrary direction. After 
this last bend, tho windings becormj more 
moderate and so continue as far as the castle 
of Sabht which is situated on the left bank at 


preserves a western course as far as Indian, 
a town of about 4,000 inhabitants ; up to 
wljifd), when ascended by Lieut. Wliitelock, 
of (lie Indiau navy, in 1836, it was found to 
be navigable I’or ])oats of twenty tons. From 
hence the river inclines more southward, and 
has a toriuous course through an alluvial soil 
to the Persian Gulf ; an extensive population 
have their dwelling on its banks. A little 
way northward of tho city of Shuster, at the 
bifurcation of the river Karun, is the famous 
reservoir (allied Shadarwan, witli the bridgo 
of Shapur, ami siweral deep and fine khanut. 
While Ti]nur was in the province of Klm- 
zistan, of wliich Dizful was then the capital, 
he re[)aired the famous dyke . across tho 
Karuu and Shuster, which had been cou- 


60-^ miles by the river, south 3“ west of structed, many centuries before, by the Sas- 
Ismaili. The ancient bed of the Karim was saiiian king Nourshirwuu. It is made of 


followed by the officers of the Euphrates 
expedition for some distunce towards tho .sea, 
ou which occasion they found it to be about 
200 yards broad, running in a south-easterly 
direction, or nearly parallel to the Bah-a- 
Mishir, and with every appearance of having 
contained a large boily of water in former 
times* From Sabla, tlio main trunk of the 
Karun pursues a course south west for 
10^ miles, by the Hafar canal, to the Shatt- 
ol-Arab, through the rising commercial town 
of Mohammerah ; but T j miles distance, and 
before it reaches the town just mentioned, the 
derivatiou called the Bah-a-Mishir takes place. 
This is a large navigable branch, running 31 
miles from the Karun, in tho general direction 
of south 25* east to the Persian Gulf, but 
making a gentle curve a little eastward of 
this line ; which is, in fact, nearly parallel to 
that of the Shatt-el-Arab, as will be seen by 
the maps. After the junction at Kaliphabad, 
the Kerdistan river flows a little more south¬ 
ward, and then, under the name of the Jerahi, 
becomes not only navigable for country boats, 


hewn stone, cementod by lime, and fastened 
together by clamps of iron, and is twiiuty 
feet broad and one thou.saud two hundred 
long. In the centre there are two small 
arches, which allow part of tho water to 
flow in tho natural bed of the river, while 
the remainder is led off to irrigate the 
plains. Tho dyke was again repaired by 
Colonel Mouteith, under tho orders of Moha- 
rnod Ali Meerza, eldest son of the shah of 
Persia, in 1810. In Khuzistan, there is an 
abundant supply of sulphur ; and rock-salt, 
alum, antimony, and orpiment, as well as 
mineral waters, are found in abundance in 
different states.— Markham^s Emba$$y^ p. 11; 
Ouselei/s Travelsy Vol. i,p, 148; Euphrates 
and Tigris ; Col, Chesney^ p. 205 ; Mig^ 
nail's Travels, p. 294. See Iran, Tigris. 

KHWA, Hind., or Jhal, Pushtu. Ta- 
marix orientalis, Tamarisk. 

KHWjE TOUK, Bubh. Connarus spe- 

ciosa, McClelland. 

KHWAGAWALA, Hind., Pushtu. Sa- 
lix caproa, S, segyptiaca. 
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KHWAJEH, prouounced Khwajo, Khoja 
aiid Khqjo, is a small tribe of stnmgers set¬ 
tled in Sindh, principally at Kurrachee, wliere 
there may be about three hundred families. 
Their t)vvu account of their origin is, that 
they emigrated from Persia. Probably they 
fled the country when the Isniaili heresy 
to which they still cleave was so severely 
treated by llulakii khan, the grandson of 
Changes khan. They difler from the Israaili 
•in one essential point, viz., whereas that 
sect believes in only seven imam, the 
Khwajeh continue the line down to the 
present day. They ar(i, llnn'erore, hetero¬ 
dox sliiali as they rtjc;ct Abuhakr, Umar 
and Usman, and reverence Ali, Hasan, 
Husain, Zain-el-Abidin, Mohaincd-i-Bakir 
and imam Jufar-i-Sadik. In Sindh they 
have no mosques, but worsliij) in a Kano, or 
house prepared for ihc purpose. For mar¬ 
riages and luiierals they go to the sunni 
kazi, but their Mirkhi, or head priest at 
Kurrachee, settles all their religions and civil 
disputes. The Khwajeh are termed Tundo 
hy the suuiii sect, but the name is considered 
to be an insulting allusion to their bad habits 
of abusing the memories of the kalifs.— 
Burt,07i's pp, 248-50. See Khajah. 

KEl WAN, Hind, Olea europma : bizuda 
khwan, is Astragahis multicops. 

KHWANGKKE, Hind. Plectranthus 
rugosus. 

KHWAY, a Hurmose measure of capacity, 
equal to about one gallon.— Sim?)wnd's Diet. 

KlIYAR, Hind. Acacia catechu, fViUd. 

KHYAJl CHEMliER, Ara»., also Khyar- 
i-chember, Peks. Fruit of Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

KHYAR-I-BADRENG, Peus. Cucumis 
utillis.simns, Roxb. 

KHYBER PASS, in lat. 3d” 58', long. 71^ 
30', is about 33 miles long, the crest of the 
pa.ss is 3,373 feet,and Ali-Musjid is 2,433 feet. 
The pass rises gradually from the east but has 
a steep declivity westward. It is called the 
key of AfTghanistan. At Ali-Musjid it is 
merely the bed of a rivulet, with precipices 
rising on each side at an angle of 70”. Near 
Lamdee Khana, it is a gallery 12 feet wide ; 
on one side a perpendicular wall, and on the 
other, a deep precipice. It was twice forced 
by the British, once by General Pollock on 
the 5th April 1842. The Khyber mountains 
ai*e in length about 50 miles, breadth, about 
20 miles, and run between 33” 30' and 34” 20', 
and 71” 10' and 71” 30'; they connect the 
Hindoo-Koosh with the Safed-Koh. Sartara 
summit, the highest point, is 4,800 feet The 
Khyber mountains appear at first irregularly 
grouped, but the distinct arrangement of a 
ci^in is afterwards observable. The hilis 
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generally consist of slate and primary lime^ 
stone, with overlying sandstone. There are 
four passes through this range. The Khyber 
pass extends from a collection of caves called 
Kadam, three miles south-east of the fort of 
Futtehabad, built by the Sikhs, which again 
is nine miles west of Peshawur, to within 7^ 
miles of Duka opposite to Lalpore, on the 
Cabool river, a distance of 24 miles. These 
7*^ miles are included in the pass as the road, 
thougli not through a plain, is no longer con¬ 
fined by perpendicular commanding heights. 
Like ali road.s through ranges of mountains, 
the Khyber pa.ss is, chiefly, the bed of a 
torrent liable to be filled by a sudden fall 
of rain, but at the other times dry, with 
the exception of a winding rill supplied by 
.‘■springs. It is a formidable pass 18 miles in 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul, and 
as it approaclies the Kabul territory, it be¬ 
comes more formidable. Nadir shah paid a 
sum of money to secure his passage through 
it. Its water is pr**judicial to health. 

Of the Khyber tribes, proper, there are 
three great divisions, tlio Afredi, the Shinwari 
and the Orak Zyi. Of these, the Afredi, in 
their present locality, are the more numer¬ 
ous ; the Shinwari, more disposed to the arts 
of traffic and the Orak Zyi, the more orderly, 
if amongst such people any can be so pro¬ 
uounced. The Afredi occupy the eastern 
parts of the hills, nearest Peshawar ; and the 
Shinwari the western parts, looking upon 
the valley of Jellalabad. The Orak Zyi 
upon the valley of Jellalabad. The Orak Zyi 
reside in Tirah, intermingled with the Afredi, 
and some of thorn aro found in the hills 
south-west of Peshawar. It was a malek of 
this tribe who conducted Nadir shah, and 
a force of cavalry, by the route of Cbura 
and Tirah, to Peshawar, when the principal 
road through the hills was defended against 
him. The Shinwari, besides their portion 
of the hills, have the lands immediately 
west of them, and some of the valleys of the 
Safed Koh range. More westernly still, 
under the same hill range, they are found 
south of Jellalabad, and are there neighbours 
of tho Khogani. There are also some of 
them in Ghor-band, and‘they dwell in great 
numbers bordering on Bajor to the north¬ 
west, where they are independent, and en¬ 
gaged in censtaiit hostilities with the tribes 
of Bajor and of Kafristan. 

Tirah and Chura are said to be fertile 
and well-peopled valleys, enjoying a cool 
climate, in comparison with that of Pesha¬ 
war and it was not unusual for tha 
sirdars, and others, who have an understand^ 
ing with the inhabitants, to pass the warm 
weather in Iirah| which, also, has fre<^ae]itl7 
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been a place of refuge to the distressed. 
At Chura resided Khau Bahadur Khan, Afre- 
di, who attained eminence amongst his tribe 
from the circumstance of his attendance at 
court during the sway of the ISadoz Zyi. 
Shah Sujah married one of his daughters to, 
and on more than one occasion, found an 
asylum with him. The Khyberi, like other 
rude AfFghan tribes, have their malek, or 
chiefs, but the authority of these is very 
limited ; and every individual has a voice 
on public affairs, unanimity is out of the 
question, and it often happens that a nanawati, 
or deliberation on any business, terminates in 
strife amongst themselves. The portions of 
the Afredi and Shinwari tribes who inhabit 
the defiles of Khyber, through which the 
road leads from Peshawar to the Jellalabad 
valley, are but inconsiderable as to numbers,, 
but they are extremely infamous on account 
of their ferocity, and their long-indulged 
habits of rapine. Under the Sadoz Zyi 
princes, they received an annual allowance of 
twelve thousand rupees on condition of keep¬ 
ing the road through their country open, and 
abstaining from plunder. They called them¬ 
selves, therefore, the servants of the king. 
Though they were iu those days little scru¬ 
pulous still the kafila followed their road,—so 
manifestly the better and nearer one,—sub¬ 
mitting to their exactions and annoyances, 
and satisfied with being not wholly rifled. 
They are, in the mass, very numerous, and 
it is boasted that the Afredi tribe can muster 
forty thousand fighting-men,—a number, 
which might be presumed to include every 
man, woman and child amongst them. On 
various occasions, when their strength has | 
been exhibited, from two to five thousand 
men assembled. Jam, is a little village at the 
entrance of the pa-ss on tlie Peshawar side. 
Upon Ranjit Singh’s excursion to Peshawar, 
the Khyberi opened the bS.nds, or barriers, of 
the Bara river, and inundated his camp by 
night, and profiting by the consequent confu¬ 
sion they carried off much spoil and many 
horses. The maharaja then precipitately left 
for Lahore, having made only a stay of three 
days. The British government has never 
allowed armed bodies to seek protection in 
its territories, nor to organise resistance or 
attack. It has freely permitted hill-people 
on its frontier to settle, to cultivate, to 
gime their herds, and to trade in its territo¬ 
ries. It has accorded to such the same pro¬ 
tection, rights, privileges and conditions as to 
its own subjects. Its courts have been avail¬ 
able and its officers accessible to them. Its 
markets have been thrown open to them ; 
all restrictions on trade and transit, all duties 
(except one) which would be imposed under 
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any native government, have been removed 
and remitted for them. It has freely admit¬ 
ted them to its hospitals and dispensaries ; its 
medical officers have tended them in sickness, 
and sent them back to their mountain homes 
cured. The ranks of its service are open to 
them, if so inclined. Some of the Khyber 
races live in miserable caves, and the 
Momuzye Afridi are said to sell the wives 
and children of a deceased brother, and inter¬ 
change their own wives. The Khyber valley 
is of an irregular form, but the average breadth 
is about fifteen hundred paces : the hills which 
border it may be about seven hundred feet 
high. When Moorcroft passed, each house 
was enclosed by a high wall, in some part of 
which was a tower for look-out and defence. 
They are tall for mountaineers, and of a 
singularly Jewish cast of features : of the 
young women whom he saw, none could be 
regarded as pretty. The men were dress¬ 
ed in long cotton tunics of a kind of plaid, 
iu which blue was the prevailing colour : the 
women wore an imitation of chintz. Amongst 
neighbouring tribes, the Waziri, although 
notorious robbers, regard the descendants of 
their prophet with awe and a feeling of res¬ 
pectful reverence, and esteem themselves for¬ 
tunate to receive their benedictions. Fur¬ 
ther south, the Sulimau Khail tribe occupy 
the district which ranges from north to south 
on the Ghuzni side of the pass. There are 
said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
but not so blood-thirsty or formidable as 
the Waziri of the mountains near Derabund. 
The Suliman Khail were in possession, Vigne 
was told, of a million of sheep. Their coun¬ 
try extends from north to south, for seven or 
eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
Kandahar, and for two or three from east to 
west. He describes the Shenwari Khyberi, 
as a race even more infamous for their rob¬ 
beries than the Afridi Khyberi, 

. Thus, as will have been seen, in the Khyber 
pass itself, and stj elching away on the north 
and south, along the north-west frontier of the 
Punjab, are tribes of barbarous, waidike and 
predatory habits. This frontier line com¬ 
mences from the top of the Kaghan glen (a 
dependency of Huzara) near Chelas on the 
north-west corner of maharajah of Kashmir’s 
territory, and then passes round the north¬ 
west boundary of Hazara, on tho east side 
of the Indus to Torbeila ; then, crossing that 
river, it winds round the north and north¬ 
west boundarjr of the Peshawur valley to tho 
Khyber Pass ; then round the Afridi hills 
to Kohat; then round the western boundary 
of the Kohat district, along the Meeranzye 
valley and touching the confines of the Kabul 
dominions ; then round the Waziri hills to 
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the Bunnoo line and to the head of Sulimani 
range ; and then, lastly, right down the base 
of Sulimani range to its terminate on the 
upper confines of Sindh and of the Kelat 
kingdom. The extent of this frontier is very 
vast, and its length is full 800 miles. It is 
also as arduous in its nature as it is exten¬ 
sive. Along the outer side of this frontier 
line, and, therefore, beyond British jurisdic¬ 
tion, there dwell a series of independent 
tribes. On the inner side of this frontier 
up to the right bank of the Indus, there 
also dwell various tribes, in many respects 
resembling those first named, but who are 
British subjects. The topographical posi¬ 
tion of each tribe, both without and within 
the frontier, may be enumerated in their local 
orders as follows :— 

Independent Tribes^ dwelling along the 
outer face of the north-west Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting hills, viz *. 

Adjoining frontier of Hazara district.— 
Ilussunzye. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur district.— 
Judoon, Bunoorwall, Swalee, Raneezye, 
Osmankheili, Upper Momuiid. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawar and Kohat 
districts,—Afreedi. 

Adjoining frontier of Kdhat district.— 
Buzotee, Sepali, Orukzye, Zymoosht Aff- 
ghan, Tooree, 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra 
Ishmael Khan districts.—Wuziri. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ishmael Khan 
district.—Sheorani, Oshterani, Kusrani, Boz- 
dar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazee Khan 
district—Khutran, Kosah, Lughari, Goor- 
chani, Murri.—Boogti. 

British IVibes, within the frontier and 
British subjects, inhabiting partly hills and 
partly plains. 

Hazara district.—Turnouli, Gukkar, 
Doond and Sutti, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara. 

Peshawur district.—Eusufzye, Khaleel, 
Momund of the plains. 

Peshawar and Kohat districts.—Khuttuk. 

Kohat District.—Eungush. 

Dehra Ishmael Khan district.—Bunnoochi, 
Murwuti, Butani, chiefs of Tank, chiefs of 
Kolachi, chiefs of Debra Ishmael Khan, Noot- 
kani, Loond. 

Dehra Ghazee Khan district.-—Dreshuk, 
Muzari, 

General Perrier gives the following ap¬ 
proximately as the amount of the population 
in Affghanistan. In the provinces of 

Herat, 300,000 Alfghan and 600,000 Parsivan orEiniak. 
KuicUUmr, 600,000 do. „ 300,000 do. and Balaohi. 
Kabul, l,d00,000 do. «, 800,000 do. andKaecU- 

basil. 


Total 2,500,000 A%han, and 1,700,000 
Parsivau, Eimak, Baluchi and Kazzilbash, 
making a general total of 4,200,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The Kohistari regions commence from 
Kaghau, which is a narrow glen stretching 
upwards from the northern-most part of the 
Hazara district for a distance of nearly 90 
miles, and separating the maharaja of Kash¬ 
mir’s territory from the independent moun¬ 
taineers. Adjoining Kaghan and reaehing 
the Hussnnzye countiy, separating the Haza¬ 
ra border from tlie Indus, and adjoining the 
Agror fiefship in Hazara, the country of 
some liill tribes named Kohistani and Swati, 
who originally came from the Swat valley. 
Between the extreme northern frontier of the 
Hazara district and the Indus, in Cis-Indus, 
that is, on the left bank of the river, there 
lies a somewhat narrow strip of rugged and 
mountainous territory—inhabited by the 
Ilussunzye. They could number, perhaps, 
2,000 fighting-men. The principal hill is 
known as the Muliabaii, or “ Black mountain,” 
from its dark and gloomy aspect, and is of 
classic celebrity. In the adjoining tract, with¬ 
in the Hazara border, lies western Turnoulee, 
the fief of a chief politically dependent on 
the British. 

The Judoon of Mahahun inhabit a tract 
below the Hussunzye country, and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeila, and thence stretching west¬ 
ward. Near the base of Mahahun, and on the 
bank of the Indus, is the Sitana colony of 
syuds, the remnant of the followers of an 
adventurer, named Syud Ahmed, who, ga¬ 
thering a handful of “ Ghazi,” (warlike devo¬ 
tees,) from various parts of India, raised a 
formidable rebellion in Peshawar. After 
winning and losing Peshawar and Eusufzye, 
the syud was eventually slain at the mouth 
of the Kaghan glen by Slier Sing, the sou 
of Runjeet Sing, Most of his adherents, 
chiefly foreigners to the Panjab, dispersed, 
and the remainder settled at Sitana. These 
Sitana people are evil-intentioned. They 
endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the sur¬ 
rounding mahomedan tribes, and especially 
of the Swuti, The king of Swat indeed was 
elected to his present position from among 
those very people. They endeavour to in¬ 
trigue with the Wahabi and such like fanatic 
religionists among the mahomedan population 
in various parts of India. More than once, 
correspondence relating to them has been 
intercepted, but nothing tangible has been 
elicited. In 1852, they co-operated with the 
Hussunzye against Jehandad khan, and actu¬ 
ally seized a small fort belonging. to that 
chief, but evacuated it on the approach of a 
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'iritish force with CoIodcI Mackeson. They 
aarboured murderers and bad characters of all 
kinds. In 1854 a band of reformed thugs, 
who were working on the road near Peshawar, 
fled to Si tana. 

Boonere or Bunoor is beyond the Judoon 
country on the north-west. It is a rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of 
the liindoo Kush downwards to hills which 
command the Chumla valley and the cet)tral 
plain of Eusufzye. On its western frontier 
lies the Swat territory. The Boonere people 
could muster a force of some thousands ; 
their neighbours a»e the Swati. 

The Swat country consists of a long val¬ 
ley, running downwards, generally, in a south¬ 
westerly direction, but turning half round 
from east to west as it nears the British 
frontier, from which it is separated by a lofty 
range. It is diHicult of access to a force 
moving from British territory. The Lnndyo 
or Swat river flows right through and ferti¬ 
lizes the valley, and then deboucliing through 
a gorge in the hills, enters the Peshawar val¬ 
ley and joins the Cabul river near Charsudda. 
The Swat valley is fertile, chiefly growing 
rice ; it contains upwards of 300 villages, 
and its inhabitants may number 100,000 souls, 
of whom 20,000 might be fighting men. As 
soldiers, the Swati rank below several of the 
most martial tribes. Politically, the Swati 
consist of various clans, united under a loose 
federal government, at the head of which is 
an elective chief, styled padsliah or king. In 
1855, the king was a Syud, named Akhar, 
from the fanatic colony of Sitana. The high 
priest is called the “ Akliooud” (equivalent 
to the term doctor or reader) and is held in 
great veneration. 

Towards the lower extremity of the Swat 
valley a formidable range of hills bounding the 
valley runs for many miles from east to west, 
nearly parallel to the British frontier ; and 
at the eastern extremity of this range stands 
the Mora mountain. Between this range and 
the frontier, however, intervene two tracts, 
named Raneezye and lower Osmankheyl, both 
quasi dependencies of Swat. The best of the 
passes leading into Swat is one named Mul- 
lakund, which opens from Raneezye. A little 
further to the eastward of Raneezye, also, there 
are some passes, leading into the Loondkhor 
valley, which belongs to British Eusufzye. 
These latter passes are not available for pass¬ 
age from Swat to British territory, because 
leading into Loondkhor, they can be stopped 
by any party holding that valley. The passes 
viS, Raneezye and Osmankheyl, if the people 
of those tracts accord a passage, lead straight 
on to the British Plains of Hushtnuggur. 
Above tlie Loondkhor valley, just beyond the 
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British frontier, is the strong village of Pullee. 
The subdivisions of the Peshawar district, 
adjoining the tribes above described, are 
Loondkhor or north-west corner of Eusufzye, 
and then Hushtnuggur. 

i The Upper or Hill Momund country 
[ extends from the south-western Swat border 
to a little beyond the Cabul river. Both 
banks of this river are in their possession and 
their capital, Lalpoora, where the head of 
their tribe resides, is situated near the left 
hank. They own allegiance to the Cabul 
government, though subject to an almost 
nominal control ; and by a treaty, Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan undertook to restrain them from 
hostilities against British subjects. Their 
militia can muster about 12,000 fighting men. 
They arc tolerably good soldiers, though not 
equal to the men of the most martial tribes. 
Their hills overhang the fertile strq> of 
British territory, enclosed between the Swat 
ami Cabul rivers near their confluence, known 
as Doaba, and this poi’tion of the border is 
not more than 25 miles distant from Pesha¬ 
war. The three sections of the tribe that 
have come in contact with the British arc the 
Pindee Alee Momnnd, the Alumzye Momund, 
am.] the Michuee Momnnd. 

The Michnee Momund, after annexation, 
were allowed to hold a fief or jnghoer from 
the Brilisli Gov(?rnment in Do.aba, the fertile 
triangle near iLo junction of the Swat and 
Cabul rivers, of which they collected the 
revenue. Many of their clansmen dwelt in the 
plains of Michnee and some in the neighbour¬ 
ing hills. They traded in the Peshawar valley. 
The Alumzye Momund, whose head quarters 
are at Gundao, in the hills, also had a fief of 
Punjpao in British Doaba, cliiefiy cultivated 
by tenants. A few of I heir men lived in the 
plains and the majority in the hills. These 
also traded in the valley. Tlic Pindee Alee 
Momund, at a former period, had held a 
similar jagheer in Doaba ; but not since Bri¬ 
tish rule. They inhabit a very strong locality 
in the hills. The fiefs were originally granted 
by preceding Governments to the Momund 
as black mail to buy off depredation. 

The Afrcedi come after the Momund and 
is the most important tribe of all on the Pan¬ 
jab frontier. Their territory, commencing in 
the hills between the Cabul river and the 
Khyber pass, forms the western boundary of 
the Peshawar valley ; then it stretches round 
the south-western corner and skirts a portion 
of the southern boundary of the Peshawar 
district till it approaches the Khuttuk lands. 
It thus projects abruptly into the British 
frontier, separates the Peshawar district from 
that of Kohat, and fonns the northern bound¬ 
ary of the latter district. The Afreedi hills, 
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iutei'veuiug between the Kohat and PeBhawar 
districts, are crossed by two principal passes 
communicating from one district to the other, 
the best of which is the well-known Kohat 
pass or Gulli, and the other the Jewaki 
pass. Thus, the frontage of the Afreedi hills 
towards British jurisdiction extends over a 
total length of 80 miles, and this territory 
stretches far back in a westerly direction 
towardsCabul. Thus, the Afreedi hold a large 
geographical area and have a long border con¬ 
terminous with the British. The Afreedi are 
entirely independent. Their hills are lofty, 
steep and rugged, most arduous for military 
operations. The villages are strongly posted 
and difficult of access. The Afreedi are fierce 
by nature. They are not destitute of rude 
virtues, but they are notoriousl)' faithless to 
public engagements. They are split up into 
factions. The sub-divisions of this tribe are 
numerous. They can muster 15,000 or 20,000 
fighting men. As soldiers, they are among 
the best on the frontier. They are good 
shots. Their tactics resemble those of the 
other tribes. They retreat before the foe as 
he advances and press upon him as he retires. 
From the size of their country and the 
strength of their numbers, the Afreedi, if 
united, might prove formidable opponents ; 
but they rarely or never combine. If their 
independence were threatened,or if some pecu¬ 
liar opportunity offered, they might act 
together, otherwise they will usually be found 
at war with each other. The Khyber Puss 
Afreedi, among faithless tribes, are consider¬ 
ed the most faithless. A section of these 
Afreedi, named the Kookeekheyl, manifested 
symptoms of a friendly spirit towards the 
British. The Afreedi on the south-western 
corner of the Peshawar border have not sig¬ 
nalized themselves. For the guardianship of 
the Kohat pass or Gulli and the Jewaki pass, 
the Afreedi received some kind of consi¬ 
deration from successive dynasties, Ghiznavi, 
Mogol, Durani, Barukzye, Sikh, and Bri¬ 
tish, and broke faith with each and all. 
These mountaineers are great traders and 
carriers. They convey salt from mines in 
the Kohat district to the Peshawar market. 
They also cut and sell the firewood of their 
hills. By these, means they procure a com¬ 
fortable subsistence, which cultivation on 
their rugged hill-sides would not alone suffice 
to afford. The British authorities can, by 
blockading the mouths of the passes, stop 
the trade and reduce theAfreedi to sore straits. 
These passm are of importance. The Gulli 
or Kphet pass is the direct and best route 
from to Peshawar. The government 

post between these two important stations 
runs usually by this route; The Afreedi of 
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the Jewaki pass, even among the Afreedi 
clans, are considered particularly daring and 
ferocious. Their mountains are very strong. 
When the Afreedi of the Kohat pass mis¬ 
behaved, the Jewaki Afreedi offered to en¬ 
gage for that pass, or to conduct the com¬ 
munication through their own pass. The 
Jewaki pass was actually used for a short 
time, but the Jewaki Afreedi soon proved 
themselves to be worse even than their 
neighbours. They committed numerous raids 
and murders in the Peshawar and Kohat 
districts, and even robbed boats on the Indus. 
They also murdered a British officer, named 
Dr. Hcaly, who was travelling towards Ko¬ 
hat, for no other reason than that he was a 
defenceless Christian with a little property 
about him. 

The Bungush tribe of the Kohat valley, 
are British subjects : they offered to guard the 
Kothul and asserted that they had a claim 
stronger than that of the Afreedi to heredi¬ 
tarily occupy the ridge. 

Sepnh and Buzotee are small, but very 
brave tribes, numbering—Buzotee, 500 ; and 
Sepah, 300 fighting-men. They live in toler¬ 
ably close connexion with their more power¬ 
ful neighbours, the Afreedi, and manage to 
hold their own. 

The Orukzye country extends from the 
Sepah tract (which adjoins the Afreedi 
hills) round the north-western conier of the 
Kohat district, and then nearly onward to the 
top of the Meeranzye valley (which belongs 
to Kohat) till it joins the country of the 
Zynioosht Affghau. The tribe is one of the 
largest of the frontier, and numbers 20,000 
fighting-men, most of whom are good hill 
soldiers. The Orukzye hills stretch a long 
distance to the west. In the interior of these 
hills, there is the cool table-land of Terab, 
where the clansmen resort in the summer 
with their cattle, and in the winter return to 
the pasturage grounds of the lower ranges 
near the British frontier. The sections of 
the tribe that have come in contact with the 
British, are the Shekhan, the Mishtee, aud 
the Raabeuhkheyl. The portions of the Ko¬ 
hat district adjoining the Orukzye hills are 
the sub-divisions of Samilzye, Hungoo and 
Meeranzye. 

The Zymoosht Affghan tribe come after the 
Orukzye ; they aro a small, but brave tribe, 
numbering about 5,000 fighting men, some oC 
whom are well-mounted. They inhabit a 
valley leading from western Meeranzye 
onward to the crest of a range called 
‘‘Powar KothuL** Their country of rij^' 
belongs to the Cabul kingdom. They ^ 
usually ready to combine for mischief 11^ 
the Tooree and Orukzye, and to 
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Meeranzye ; but they hold some land in the into various sections. The birth-place of 
plains, which holding affords some pledge for J this race would seem to be the snowy range, 
their good behaviour. ^ which runs to the south-east of Jellalabad 

Toorea are a warlike tribe occupying a and Kabul. From this range they appear 
portion of the valley of the river Khoorrum. to have moved downwards towards the Dera¬ 
in 1856they could muster 5,500 fighting-men. jat border. They are noble savages, of 
They are nominally subjects of Cabul, but pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce disposition, 
they are under no real control. They re- and wild aspect. They can muster probably 
poatedly leagued with other tribes to harass (were the whole tribe united), as many as 
the Meeranzye valley. They would sow 20,000 or 30,000 fighting-men, and if com- 
among the Meeranzye people, they would bined might make themselves fownidable. 
harbour fugitives from either pai’ty, they But though they are less addicted to inter- 
would encourage all to resist the British, necine contests than other hill tribes, and are 
they would attack some villages in force, so far united, they are yet not apt to join all 
They frequently committed raids on the Bun- these forces together against an external foe. 
gush and Khuttuk villages of the Kohat They are bold and ferocious ; but, as soldiers, 
district. In August 1853, Captain Coke not equal to the most martial tribes. Many 
seized a Tooree caravan on its way to the salt of them live in tents, or in temporary dwell- 
mines, taking the property as security for re- ings resembling tents ; in the winter fre- 
payment of value of .pluudered property, and quenfing the more genial clime of the lower 
the men as hostages for their tribes. This ranges, and in summer retreating to feed their 
measure was soon followed by an embassy flocks in higher altitudes. Some of them 
from the tribe and an agreement was con- have engaged in cultivation and have en- 
cludcd with the tribe from the commencement croached on the weaker tribes of the plains ; 
of 1854. The value of plundered property of these, again, many will only cultivate dur- 
was made good, the prisoners were released, ing the cold months ; and as the heat ap- 
and five Tooree were made over to the British proaches will reap their crops and retire to 
as hostages ; but in the following March the mountains. But the tendency to extend 
(1854) a serious attack was made by the their cultivation, and even to settle in the 
Tooree, with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) plains, has of late years, been increasing 
on a Meeranzye village. among the Wuzeeree. The tribe generally 

The Wuzeeree are one of the largest and is quite independent, both of the Kabul and 
most important frontier tribes. They hold the the British governments ; but some members 
rugged and lofty hills adjoining the soutli- of the clan who have taken up their abode as 
west portion of the Kohat district (that is the cultivators in the Bunnoo valley have become 
western part of the Meeranzye valley and the British subjects. 

hills round Bahadoorkheyl,) and the north- Many sections of Wuzeeree have, ever since 
western border of the Dobra Ishrnael Khan, British connexion with the frontier, maintain- 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains ed peaceable relations with the British. These 
of Murwut and Tank. These hills run down people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo be- 
to the point where the great Suliiuani range fore them, have occupied pasturage grounds 
commODces ; near this point the Goomul on the western border of the valley, and have 
range debouches from the hills almost oppo- taken possession of cultivated lands in the 
site Tank. The valley of the Goomul forms same vicinity, amounting to about one-third 
the Golaree pass, through which a large por- of the cultumble area of the valley. Under 
tion of the traffic to and from Affghanistan and the Sikli regime, there were constant disputes 
Central Asia enters into India, and is scarcely between those Wuzeeree and the government 
inferior to the Khyber pass of Peshawar or (inasmuch as revenue could in those days 
the Bolau pass of Sindh. ,The hills on only be collected by force of arms), and also 
either side of this pass are held by Wuzee- between them and the Bunnoo people, who 
ree. It will also be seen that the Wuzeeree asserted claims they could not enforce, to a 
hills form the western limit of the Jooiduk patrimony which had been gradually usurped, 
pass, which is the main line of communica- In 1848, Major Edwards e&cted a settlement 
tion between Bunnoo and Kohat. Just to with these Wuzeeree and with all the inhabi- 
the oast of this pass lies Buhadoorkheyl and tants of the valley on behalf of the Sikh 
also the villages of Kharrah and Lutumur, government; he confirmed them in their pos- 
at whijch throe places the Trans-Indus mines sessions and arranged with them for the regu- 
situated. The Wuzeeree hills also com- lar payment of their dues to the ruling power, 
noand the outlets of the Khoorum and Goom- The Wuzeeree, for the most part continued as 
belio rivers into the Bunnoo valley. The valued agriculturists and tax^payers. The 
Wuzeeree are a numerous tribe, sub-divided revenue was first collected in kind, and then 
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money gettlements were made. Before 1855, The Sheoranii —Below the Wozeoree 
however, three sections of the Wuzeeree tribe limits, a little south of the Goomiil river, are 
misbehaved, namely, the Cabulkheyl, the the Sheorani hills, stretching from the 
Mushood Wuzeeree, (both of which entirely latitude of Dehra Ishmael Khau downwards 
dwell in the hills and have no possessions in to nearly the latitude of Dehra Futteh Khan, 
the plains,) and the Omerzye Wuzeei ee, which a distance of fifty miles. In these bills is the 
latter clan originally cultivated in Bunnoo lofty square-shaped mountain called Tukht*if 
and afterwards rebelled. The Cabulkheyl Suliman or Solomon’s Throne, which gives 
Wuzeeree inhabit the northern portion of the its name to the Suliinani range, running 
Wuzeeree hills, not far from the right bank parallel for 300 miles to the Indus and form*- 
of the Khoorrum. They are near neighbours ing the western frontier of British India. At 
of the Tooree. They overlook the western | the base of this mountain runs the important 
portion of Meeranzye and tlien adjoin the Zerkunnoe pass, the high road for caravans 
Buhadoorkheyl sub-divisions of fhe Kohat to and from Kandahar. The Sheorani are of 
district. They are a wild lawless set. They Puthaii lineage, of inferior stature to the 
are always ready to join with the Tooree, Wuzeeri ; they aie warlike and predatory, 
Zymoosht Affghan, and Orukzye in mischief, and quite independent. The number of their 
such as raids on the Bungush and Khuttuk fighting-men has been set down at 10,000 
villages of the Kohat district. In the autumn but this is found to be high. They can muster 
of 1850 they signalized themselves by an 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; in the 
audacious attack on Buhadoorkheyl and its course of throe or four days they will muster 
salt mines. For this purpose they assembled 3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts 
in considerable force and induced many of the of'Pak (partially) in the north, then Kolachee, 
Khuttuk villages round Buhadoorkheyl itself then Durrabuiid, and lastly Choudwan—all in 
to league with them. The affairs with the the Dehra Ishmael Khau district, and form- 
Omerzye have been serious. Like other Wu- ing the border plains of the Upper Derajat 
zeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bunnoo up to annexation. With all the above tracts 
valley lands which had been wrested from the Sheorani were long at feud. They would 
the Bunnoochee of the neighbourhood. attack towns, burn villages, and carry off 

The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong prisoners and cattle. The people of the 
and mischievous. They inhabit the most south- plain would make repi isals and retaliation, 
era of the Wuzeeree hills. It is the section and thus the feud would be inflamed. The 
which occupy both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Sheorani w^ere so much feared, that the 
Even they are hardly strong enough to attack arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
the caravans of hardy, well-armed traders from were all left untilled, and the neighbouring 
Central Asia. But they plundered travellers plain villages paid them regularly one^-fourth 
and carry off the herds of camels chiefly be- of their produce to buy off depredation, 
longing to merchants that graze near the foot —the Sikh goveniment being unable to re- 
of the hills. strain them. 

Valley of Dour ,—Surrounded by the Oshterani ,—South of the Sheorani hills, 
Wuzeeree hills, and adjoining the western on the conterminous of the. Dehra Ishmael 
border of Bunnoo, is the small valley of Dour, Khan and Dehra Gazee Khan districts, there 
inhabited by a distinct race, and containing dwell the small Pathan tribe of Oshterani,. 
about 8,000 inhabitants. This valley origi- mustering about 1,000 fighting-men. They 
nally belonged to the Dooranee kingdom. It are brave and pugnacious, but not prodatoxy. 
was, together with other outlying tracts. They dwell chiefly in the hills, and are so far 
formally ceded to Runjeet Singh by the tri- independent; but many of them possess and 
partite treaty of 1838 ; but afterwards, in cultivate lands in the plains at the foot of the 
1847, the British relinquished all claim to it hills, and consequently within British terri- 
on behalf of the Sikhs. The people of Dour tory. Before annexation they used to be 
more than once expressed a wish to come quite as violent as their neighbours, especially 
under British jurisdiction, but the offer was during the continuance of a deadly feud with 
not accepted. During the treaty negotiations the Kusranee. The quarrel was, however, 
of 1855, the Ameer of Kabul’s representative composed by Major Edwardes before annex- 
urged that the valley once formed an integral ation, and subsequently they evinced a good 
portion of the Dooranee empire, and that His and friendly disposition. 

Highness then'Wished to take it, provided that Vooch Pass ,—On the border of the Oshtlh 
the British did not claim any title. The govern- rani hills, and nearly opposite to Dehra Futt^ 
ment replied that the British did not desire to Khan, is the V,poch or Korah pass, faced thy 
assert any claim, nor to interfere with the the British outposts of Doulalwalla and Vebda, 
^ amir, if he chose to re-annex it to his kingdom This point is of some topographical ixnpoi^t* 
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titi constituting the boundary line be- many hundred head of stolon cattle were con- 
tween the Puthan and Beloch tribes. veyed through the passes into the interior. 

The border tribes previously noticed are The Bozdar .—From the Kusrani limits 
all Affgban or Puthan, those that will follow the hills of the Bozdar tribe extend along the 
here, are all (with one exception) Beluch. British frontier for about 15 or 20 miles. 

The Beluch tribes extend along the lower The range is intersected by some nine passes 
half of the Derajat frontier. These Beluch leading into the plains, the chief which is the 
tribes are less warlike and interesting, but Sungurh pass, through which there is con- 
even more predatory. The Puthan are siderable traffic with Kandahar and the Pun- 
almost entirely independent; very few of jab. Opposite these hills lies the Sungurh 
these people are British subjects. The head- low-land (forming the upper portion of the 
quarters of Beluch tribes and the majority of Dehra Gliazee Khan district and cultivated 
the clansmen are generally in the independent by several peaceful tribes) and very much at 
hills, beyond the British territory, the bound- the mercy of the Bozdar. There is only one 
ary line of which runs along the base ; but a Bozdar village in the plains, but there is 
large number of each tribe also hold lands in much scattered cultivation belonging to the 
the plain and are British subjects. Some tribe. Almost the whole tribe and their 
of the chiefs will also be found residing there, chiefs live in the hills. They can muster 
The Beluchi of the plains have for the most 3,000 or 4,000 fighting-men, some portion of 
part since annexation behaved as well-dis- whom are horsemen. They are probably the 
posed subjects but the Beluchi of the hills con- most formidable robbers in this part of the 
tinued their old habits of plundering. All the frontier. Under the Sikh regime they re¬ 
tribes continued at feud with each other; they peatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehra 
not only fought in the hills, but they carried Ghazee Khan district. 

their contests into the plains; they attacked all The Khutrani ,—Behind the Bozdar hills 
villages in the plains, except those belonging live the Khutrani a Puthan tribe, number- 
to their own tribe. The men of the plains ing 3,000 fighting-men, of whom 500 are 
usually resist the attacks with spirit at the mounted, in the midst of the Beluch tribes, 
time, but they arc not allowed to retaliate with whom they are frequently at feud. They 
afterwards, as they used to do under the Sikh are special enemies of the Bozdar and the 
rule, and as they would do still, were they Murree, their hills scarcely touch the British 
not prevented by the British government, frontier. Once they sought British alliance 

To guard British villages and people from against the Murree, and also offered their 

their constant aggression, a strong cordon of support, if an expedition were undertaken 
military posts has been fixed along the base against that tribe ; but the government refused 
of the Sulimani range. The marauding par- to have any relations of this nature with them, 
ties were 50, 100, 200, 300, occasionally even in order to avoid being implicated in the feuds 
500 strong. They were often mounted and of the hill tribes. 

would fly if hotly pursued for 15, 20 and even The Kosah extend from the Bozdar 
30 miles. Many of the villages and much of southern border to a point somewhat below 

the cultivation is close to the hills and in the latitude of Dehra Ghazee Khan, dis- 

ftx)nt of the posts, so that the plunderers can, tance of 300 miles. The tribe dwells partly 
in the shortest time, carry off their booty to in the hills and partly in the plains, and 
the hills before the detachment comes up. can muster about 1,200 fighting-men. In 
The tribes in their topographical order, are 1855 they were at enmity with the Bozdar 
as under : above them and the Lugharee below them , 

The Kusrani are in the hills which but are on good terms with the Khut- 
extend from the Korah pass downwards for rani, who are situated behind them. In 
a distance of about fifty miles ; about half 1848 the Lugharee sided with the officials of 
the tribe own lands and villages in the the rebel Moolraj ; but the Kosah rose on 
plain, a portion lead a wandering life in the side of the government, under their chief, 
the front range of hills nearest the plain, and Kowrah Khan, and his son Gholam Hyder. 
the half desert tract at its base, and the Kowrah Khan, and his son then joined Miyor 
remainder live in the hills. The hill Kus- Edwardes' irregular force in the Multan pro- 
rani can muster some 1,200 fighting-men, of vince with a contingent of 400 hoi*se. Kow- 
whom 50 are hoi*seiiien. They are very rah Khan was confirmed in the possession of 
tiievish, and were in the habit of proceeding a jagheer of rupees 1,000 per annum for his 
through the land of their brethren in the own life and for that of his son ; he himself 
plain to plunder in the villages near Dehra was granted a life-pension of rupees 1,000, 
Ishmael Khan, The country round Dehra and a garden at the native placex»f the family 
Futt^K Khan was also harassed by them, and was confirmed rent-free in perpetuity. ^ 
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The Lugharee^ well-alFected tribe, come great Sulimani range having run in almos; 
next after the Kosah. They live partly in a straight line parallel to the Indus for 30U 
the hills and partly in the plains. Their miles approaches its termination and joins 
country extends from Fidore southwards the Mara Mount, which leads on to the Mur- 
about 30 miles. In these hills is situated ree hills, behind which lies the table land, 
the town of Sukkee Lurwar, a place of some where Kahuu, the capital of the Murree 
sanctity, and venerated by both hindoos and tribe, is situated. But in front of these 
mahomedans. An annual fair is held there. Murree ranges, there rise a series of sterile 
The pass which runs by this point is one of rocky hills, which run towards the Indus, 
the chief thoroughfares to Kandahar, and the and form themselves into an apex near the 
route traverses the Khutran country to the Gundheree peak, approaching to within a 
westward. The enmity of the Khutran with few miles of the river bank. It is^at this 
the Kosah has been already mentioned. They point (Shawulla) that the conterminous boun- 
were greatly favoured by the government of dary of Sindh and the Punjab has been 
8awun Mull, who desired to use them as a marked off. Those last-named hills, project- 
counterpoise against other tribes. ing into the Lower Derajat, opposite the can- 

The Goorchanee are next in order. They tonmont of Asnee, aro very thinly peopled, 
can muster about 2,000 fighting-men. Many They are crossed by passes leading towards 
of them live in the hills and some in the plains, the Murree hills, and aro claimed partly by 
They are a thoroughly debased and thievish the Murree tribe and pari ly by the Boogtec 
set, and contemptible even as savages. They tribe, whose hills lie further to the south ; 
have no respectable chiefs. One chief was put but in fact they arc not held in strength by 
to death by Sawun Mull. Their hill frontage any tribe. It is seen, therefore, that the 
is not more than 20 miles long, but it is Murree and Boogtee hills, properly so called, 
intersected by about 30 passes. Towards are conterminous with the Punjab frontier, 
their southern limit stands the fort of Hurrund, The head-quarters of both these tribes are 
a strong masonry structure, erected by situated within the political circle of the Sindh 
Sawun Mull for restraining them. Near authorities and the relations with both are 
Hurrund is an important pass leading towards generally carried on through that medium. 
Kandahar, they do not make daring forays. In The Murree are a strong Beluch tribe, 
1860, one raid of theirs was reported ; in numbering 3,000 or 4,000 fighting-men. 
1852, two ; in 1853, it was proclaimed that They occasionally committed raids in British 
any of their hill-men found in the British territory, in the lower extremity of the Dera- 
territoi’y would be seized and placed in con- jat. In 1850, one case was reported against 
finemeut ; in 1854, their head-man entered them ; in 1853, two ; in 1854, one ; in 1855, 
into engagements to protect the passes, and one. They once threatened Bojhan and Kus- 
receive an allowance of rupees 1,000 per mors, but dispersed, seeing tliat preparations 
annum. In the midst of the Goorchanee were made to receive them. They once 
passes are four passes, which in 1855 were attacked a forager’s guard from ;i cavalry 
in the separate charge of one Kosah chief, and regiment at Asnee, and killed several men. 
two chiefs of the Rind tribe, for which they Living at some distance in the interior, they 
receive rupees 300 per mensem. cannot well make inroads upon British terri- 

The Lisharee are a section of the Goor- tory without guides ; but the classes who 
chanee tribe. The Lisharee is a more de- could furnish them such aid can generally be 
graded creature even than the Goorchanee ; brought under the influence or fear of the 
his ideas do not extend much beyond rob- British authorities. 

bing. Being in the constant habit of harrass- The Boogtee do not now give the British 
ing their neighbours, they do not commit any cause of offence. Some of their men are 
many eminent crimes. They are always serving in the Punjab cavalry and many are 
ready to join in forays with the Murree, a in the Sindh service. They are subjects of 
more powerful tribe. In 1850, however, one the Khan of Kelat. 

raid was reported against them; in 1852, The following tribes are within the British 
one ; in 1853, four ; and in 1854, four. These frontier : 

raids were not however successful. Haxarah, —Their most important political 

Dreshuh, —In front of the Goorchanee district is western Turnoulee. This petty 
and Lisharee hills, and between Hurrund and principality, with a geographical area of 250 
Mithuukote, are plains inhabited by the miles and a revenue of Rupees 28,000 p6% 
Di'oshuk, British subjects. annum, is held as a fief from the British 

The Murree and Boogtee dwell in the government, and the chief possesses inde^ 
hills fbrmiiig the conterminous boundary of pendent internal jurisdictiou. The tract 
Sindh and the Punjab. Near Hurrund, the chiefly lies on the left bank of the Indus, 
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a portion only being on the right bank, history of many generations attests their mi- 
tmd confronts the Hussunzye country. It is litary exploits. Participators in every wav 
inhabited chiefly by the Turnoulee, a tribe of that has convulsed the Peshawar valley, and 
martial Puthans. Payuda Khan, was a wild always the recusant subjects of the Sikhs 
and energetic man, and was never subjugated they literally turned their swords into plough- 
by the Sikh or by the Jummoo rajahs. His shares and became good lieges of the British, 
sou, Jehandad, though loyal and respectable, Their customs have been respected, the 
was wanting in moral and physical force. He allowances of the chief and their village 
behaved well to Gholab Sing at a time when head-men have been confirmed. Though 
that chief had no friends in Hazara and was constantly tampered with by the Swat go- 
confirmed in his fief and received some acldi- vernment to rebel, they only once in 1849 
tional ^pnded grants. yielded to temptation. 

The Syuds of Kaghan The Khuleel are a class of the Puthan, 

This long narrow glen, stretching upwards dwelling in a portion of the Peshawar valley 
till it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter out- opposite to the Momuud hills. Their chieis 
post of the maharajah of Kashmir’s kingdom, held jagheers on condition of service. Dur- 
is a barren dependency of Hazara. It is iug the disturbances they permitted a num- 
inhabited by pastoral and aboriginal races, ber of hostile Momimd to escape through 
and was given by the predecessors of the their fief. For this misfeasance their jagheers 
British in fiefdom to a family of Syuds who were reduced, and they were temporarily 
were confirmed by the British. These Syuds exiled, but were shortly allowed to return to 
exercised international jurisdiction and kept their homes. 

certain members of the family in attendance The Momund of the Plains are a section 
on the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, vir- of the Momuud tribe who have colonized in the 
tually as hostages for good behaviouiv The south-western portion of the Peshawar dis- 
Syuds were summoned to answer numer- trict. They are now respectable cultivators. 
OU8 complaints preferred by the people of They maintain friendly relations with their 
Kaghan : they came, but afterwards fled and neighbours, the Afredi. Their chiefs hold 
assumed an attitude of resistance and intrigu- jagheers, but the support they give to 
ed with the Sitana fanatics and with the government in return is lukewarm. They 
Hussunzye, then hostile to the British. have not fraternized with their fellow Mo- 

The name “ Huzarha” or thousands, iudi- mund of the hills ; but they have not cordi- 
cates that the tribes are numerous. The prin- ally co-operated against the Afredi, of whose 
cipal of the Hazara tribes are the Turiioulee, vengeance they are perhaps apprehensive. 
Gukkur, Swatee, Doond, Suttee. The petty The Btmgush Puthan are the principal 
chieftains are equally numerous. To all tribe in the Kohat district. They are a 
were granted jagheers, some for life, some largo tribe, can muster 15,000 fighting-men, 
for two or more generations, and some and are fairly good soldiers. They highly ap- 
in perpetuity. The liberality of the British predated the light money assessments of the 
government has been very great in Hazara : British, after what had been long termed the 
the landed grants are in the proportion of ‘robber rule’ of sultan Mahomed Barukzye, 
one-third of the revenue of the district, who up to 1848, he held Kohat as a fief from 
which amount to less than two lakhs of the Cabul government. It was then taken 
rupees per annum. Each chief is bound to possession of by the British on account of 
turn out his contingent of militia, if required ; hostility to the British during the second 
some 40,000 armed men could in an emer- Sikh war. The late khan of Hungoo in the 
gency be presented. The principal chief- Bungush country was in the British service 
tains are the Gukkur chief of Khanpobr, the as revenue collector, but he was murdered 
Turnoulee chief of Darwazyo, the Swatee by one of his own relatives, and the khan- 
chiefs of Agore, Mansera and Gurhee Hu- ship descended to his son. The Bungush 
beeboollah. Under British rule nothing can suffered much from the raids of their hill 
exceed the loyalty of the Hazara people, who, neighbours, Orukzye, Tooree and Cabulkheyl 
under the Sikhs, represented by Hurroe Sing Wuzeeree. The inhabitants of the Meeranzye 
Nulwa, and maharajah Golab Sing, resisted valley are also Bungush. This valley be- 
cruelty and oppression with the most stub- longed to the fief of sultan Mahomed, but 
born contumacy. being an outlying locality was overlooked 

The Eusufzye, in the Peshawar district, when Kohat was taken possession of. The 
claim political importance. As soldiers, they Cabul government then lost no time in ar- 
are not inferior to any of the independent ranging for the occupation of Meeranzye, 
tribes. They are the most martial of all the which appeared to have b^n vacated ; so 
British subjects on the frontier, and the sirdar Azim Khan, the governor of the 
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Khoorrura province, in 1851, summoned the 
Aleeranzye to surrender ; but they petitioned 
the British to include them in Koliat, and this 
request was granted. They were in their 
hearts hostile to the British government, as 
indeed they were to any government what¬ 
ever. 

The KhutCuk ,—The remainder of the 
Kohat district consists of the Khuttuk coun¬ 
try. This had belonged to the Sikh domi¬ 
nions, and had been farmed out to khaja 
Mahomed Khan. There were also other 
jagheers similarly situated, belonging to other 
Khuttuk chiefs: but two chiefs failed to 
prevent Afreedi marauders from passing 
through their lands, to cross the Indus and 
then to plunder and murder in the Rawul 
Piudee district. On the whole the Khuttuk 
have been loyal subjects. They are good 
soldiers and can muster 12,000 fighting men. 
Many of them are in the British service. 
They are considered the best-conducted and 
most respectable tribe on this frontier. 

In the southern Khuttuk hills are the 
Trans-Indus salt Mines situated near the 
villages of Buhadoorkheyl, Kurruck and 
Lutumur. There is also a separate mine at 
Malgeen, a place lying east of Kohat. The 
headmen of these villages receive a fixed 
percentage on the collections at the mines to 
obtain, their good-will. The Sikhs never 
managed these mines at all. They farmed 
them out to some local chief, and left him to 
collect what he could. Under British rule, 
the control and working of the mines is in 
the hands of government ollicers ; the salt is 
excavated and sold at tlie mine at a fixed 
duty of two, three and four ainias per mauud 
of 80 lbs., covering all expeuses. 

Derahjat is the term applied to the terri¬ 
tories styled Derail Ishrnail Khan and Dehra 
Ghazi Khan. 

The Dehra IskmaelKhan district is divided 
into two halves by a range of hills running at 
nearly right angles from the Sulimani 
range to the Indus. The passace from one 
part of the district to the other is through 
the Peyzoo and Mulezye passes which inter¬ 
sect the range. Above the passes there is 
the valley of Bunuoo. The Bunnoo Wuzee- 
ree have been already described. The Bu- 
iioochee themselves were, and are still, to a 
certaiu extent, a vicious race. They culti¬ 
vate with some industry ; and are well- 
aSected to the government. Below the val¬ 
ley, and immediately above the range is 
Murwut. The Murwutee are a fine race, of 
striking appearance, loyal to government, and 
both willing and able to check the depreda¬ 
tions of their hill neighbours. In Murwut 
stands the fort of Lukkee. In the hills near 
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the Peyzoo pass dwell the Buttanee : they 
were once a robber tribe, but have i*eformed 
since annexation. Their co-operation against 
the Muhsood Wuzeeree could be reckoned 
upon. , 

Below these are two imporfant families, 
namely, the Gundapoor of Kolachee, and 
the chiefs of Tank. These two tracts are 
exposed to attack from the Sheorauee and 
Wuzeeree. The revenues of Kolachee amount 
to between Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. Of this, 
up to 1855, the Gundapoor received 25 per 
cent, on condition of good service in defend- 
ing the tract. The Tank chief holds a lease 
of the revenues of that tract ; he makes the 
collections, which amount to Rupees 65,000 
per annum, and receives one-third for himself 
and the establishment he maintains. This 
lease is conditional on good service in defence 
of the fief. The chief is a Puthan of good 
family. Tlicre is also the iiawab of Dehra 
Ishmael Khan ; he belongs to the princely 
race of Suddoozye, and was formerly the 
Lieutenant of the Durance government in the 
Upper Derujat and Lower 8indh-Sagur Doab. 
He was deprived of his power by the Sikhs. 

Derail Ghazee Khan .—The principal chiefs 
in the Dehra Ghazee Khan district, theNoot- 
kanee, Looud and Dreshuk, have been men¬ 
tioned in connexion with the hill tribes. 
Those sections of the hill tribes who reside 
in the plains have usually behaved well, 
even at times when their brethren of the 
hills were in a state of hostility against 
British subjects. The plain tribes are the 
Nootkance, Loond and Dreshuk, all of them 
well-conducted ; they can muster a certain 
number of fighting-men, but they are unable 
to resist effectually the marauding aggressors 
of the hill-men, and are victimized by such 
tribes as the Bozdar and Goorchanee. 

The Muzarce formerly dwelt in the hills, 
but migrated to the plains where they have 
since remained, and have been a cause of 
trouble to successive governments. They 
can muster 4,000 fighting men, and more than 
a hundred horsemen. Their head-quarters 
are now at Rojha, below Mithunkote, and 
near the confines of Sind. When Mithun¬ 
kote was conquered by the Sikhs, they harass¬ 
ed the new-comers and laid waste the acqui¬ 
sition. The vicinity of Mithunkote still bears 
traces of desolation. A strong Sikh force 
moved against them, and thus the lower ex¬ 
tremity of the Deraj at, down to Shahwullee, 
was then added to the Sikh dominions, and 
at annexation became included in British ter¬ 
ritory. Maharajah Eunjeet Sing subsequent* 
ly received the Muzaree chief at Lahore* 
The Muzaree are not disloyal subjects, 
aid in keeping the Murree in check, agfttiiit 
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wfiom they arc bitterly opposed. But they 1 
were addicted to cattle-lifting and carrying on 
more or less an organized system of theft, 
not only in British territory on both sides of 
the Indus, but also in Bahawulpoor territory. 
To prevent thi.s, a river police was formed 
and their depredations diminished. 

The independent and dependent tribes of 
r the Paiijab frontier having been thus described 
in detail, it may be well to give a summary 
of their respective forces. The numbers of 
hghting-men of the independent tribes may 
be thus estimated :— 

Tribes on Hazara frontier and near 

the Indus north of Peshawar... 8,000 


Swat and its dependencies. 20,000 

Momund. 12,000 I 

Afreedi. . 20,000! 

Orukzyes and other tribes on Ko- | 

hat frontier. 30,000 j 

_ Wuzeeree. 20,000 j 

Sbeoranee and others in Delira 

l.^^hmael Khan district. 5,000 

Belocli tribes on Debra Glinzee 

Khan bonier. 20,000 


Total... 1,35,000 

Besides the above, there are other warlike 
but dependent tribes, within British territory 
with the following numbers of fighting-men: — 

Turnouli (including Jehandad’.s).,. 8,000 


Other tribes of Hazara. 10,000 

Eusufzye. 25,000 

Khuttuk. 12,000 

Bungu.^^h. .. 15,000 


Derajat tribes in British territory.. 10,000 


Total.. . 80,000 

Only a very small portion of these forces 
would ever be arrayed at one time and in one 
place—'it is but rarely that even two or three 
tribes can combine. When one tribe, or sec¬ 
tion of a tribe, is hostile, it generally happens, 
that another tribe or section is friendly, and 
the support of some tribes could be always 
counted upon in the event of hostilities. 
Anything approaching to a general combina¬ 
tion is a contingency quite beyond the range 
of probability. 

The independent tribes beyond the frontier 
are savages, noble savages perhaps, and 
not without some tincture of virtue aud gene¬ 
rosity, but still absolutely barbarians never¬ 
theless. They have nothing approaching to 
government or civil institutions. They have 
for the most part no education. They have 
nominally a religion, but mahomedanism, as 
understood by them, is no better, or per¬ 
haps is actually worse, than the creeds of the 
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wildest races ou ejirth. In tiieir eyes, the one 
great commandment is blood for blood, and 
hre and sword for all people not mahomedans. 
They ai’e superstitious and priest-ridden. 
But the priests (Moolla) are as ignorant as 
they are bigoted and use their influence simply 
for preaching crusades against unbelievers, 
and inculcate the doctrine of rapine and 
bloodshed against the defenceless people of 
the plains. The hill men are sensitive in re¬ 
gard to their women, but their customs in 
regard to marriage aud betrothal are very 
prejudicial to social advancement. At the 
same time they are a sensual race. They are 
very avaricious ; for gold they will do almost 
anything, except betray a guest. They are 
thievish and predatory to the last degt'ee. 
The Pathaii mother often prays that her son 
may be a successful robber. They are 
utterly faithless to public eugagements, it 
would never oven occur to their minds that 
ail oath ou the Koran was binding if against 
their interests. It must be added that they 
are fierce and blood-thirsty. They are never 
without weapons : wdicn grazing their cattle, 
when driving beasts of burden, when tilling 
the soil, they are still armed. They are per¬ 
petually at war 'with each other. Every 
tribe and section of a tribe has its internecine 
wars, every family, its hereditary blood feuds, 
and every jndividunl, his personal foes. There 
is hardly a man whose hands are unstained. 
Each person counts up his murders. Each 
tribe has a debtor and creditor account with 
its neighbours, life for life, lleckless of the 
lives of others, they are not sparing of their 
own. They consider i‘etaliation and revenge 
to be the stiongest of all obligations. They 
possess gallantry and courage themselves, and 
admire such qualities in others. Men of the 
same party will stand by one another in dan¬ 
ger. To their ihinds, hospitality is the first 
of virtues. Any person who can make bis 
way into their dwellings will not only be safe, 
but will be kindly received. But, so soon as 
he has left the roof of his entertainer, he 
may be robbed or killed. They are chari¬ 
table to the indigent of their own tribe. 
They possess the pride of birth aud regard 
ancestral associations. They ai*e not averse 
to civilization whenever they have felt its 
benefits ; they are fond of trading, and also 
of cultivating : but they are too fickle and 
excitable to be industrious in agriculture or 
anything else. They will take military ser¬ 
vice, and though impatient of discipline will 
prove faithful, unless excited by fanaticism.. 
Such, briefly, is their charaot^, replete with 
unaccountable inconsistencies, and with ^at 
mixture of opposite vices and virtues, bdiong- 
ing to savages.— Mr- Temple in yiii 
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KHY-OUNG.rHA. 


and xii of Records of Qover^imeni of In¬ 
dia ; Moorci'offs Travels^ VoL ii, pp* 
352-4 ; Vigne's A personal Narrative, pp* 
106-7 ; Masson's Journeys, VoL i, pp. 
162-165, 101. 

KHYEN is u name given to several popula¬ 
tions,—one tribe who tattoo their skins, dwell 
on the Koladyn river, in Arracau. Another 
dwell on the Yuma mountains south of the 
Koladyn river ; the Mru ai e sometimes called 
Khyen. Khyen, indeed, as alsoKha, are proba¬ 
bly, names given to most of the rude tribes of 
the Arracau and Burmese mountains. Those 
of theKhyen to the south of tlioKolndyn river, 
are Burmese subjects, pay taxes, serve as 
soldiers, and live a qjiiet life. But the Khyen 
on the hills are independent. They say that 
they fled thither from the plains of the Irawadi. 
They are ruled by their village chiefs. Tlicir 
religious chief is the Papin, whose oftice is 
hereditary, and is that of prophet, soothsayer 
and priest. They believe in the metempsy¬ 
chosis. They worship the Subri tree, a thick 
bushy tree, bearing a small berry ; they also 
worship the thunderbolt. The Khyen grow 
and spin cotton into cloth, which they dye 
black and wear. The women tattoo their 
faces. The true and typicallvhyeu is the in¬ 
dependent mountaineer of the central districts. 
The Khyeng or Khyen residing to the south 
of the Kolaiian, in the Yu-ma range as far as 
the north border of Pegu, but chiefly in the 
upper basin of the Lem-yo, have a tradition 
that they once possessed the plains of Pegu 
and Ava. The name seems to be the soft 
Burmau pronunciation of Karen, and they 
may be a remnant of an old horde from the 
north, pressed into the mountains or restricted 
to them by the Karen, as the other Yuma 
tribes probably were. Lingui.stically, the 
Khyen are connected with the Yuma tribes 
to the northward. Physically, they are of 
the earlier and purer of the Mongolian race 
of the Irawadi family, like the Nicobarian, 
ICumi and Kuki. Their face.s are flatter and 
less regular than the Burman and consequently 
than the Karen. Captain Phayre says their 
manners and appearance are similar to those 
of the Kumi. They make iron and cloth and 
have the usual weapons of the tribes of the 
upper Irawdi. They are interspersed amongst 
the Burmese and Karen, from lat. 23* N., 
along both sides of the Arracau range and 
range southwards to the mouths of the 
Irawadi, and a few are found eastward. They 
are most numerous about 20* N. lat. Their 
women tattoo their faces entirely of a dark- 
blue colour. The eastern portion of the dis¬ 
trict from the Yeomadoung to the Lemroo 
river is mountainous and hilly. The hill tribes 
living 6n the eastern frontier are Khyen, 
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Mroo-khyen, and Koo. The Khyen differ 
from the Burmese in dress, language and 
habits : they occupy* both banks of the Lem¬ 
roo river from the \Yah Kheong to tile Khee 
Kheong, and the low hills west of the Jegaen- 
dong range visible from the plains, to the 
valley of the Tarooe Kheong and the low hills 
and plains within the Tandan, Ganacharain, 
Prwanrhay and Dainboong circles. They are * 
a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 3,304 
soul.s who pay land revenue and capitation 
tax to the. amount of rupees 3,b83. The 
most northern village ocicupied by the Mroo 
'Khyen, paying revenue, is Sikcliaroa, situated 
14 miles north of the junction of the Saeng 
Kheong with the Lemroo river. The Mroo 
Khyen occupy the valley.s of the Wah Khe¬ 
ong, Saeng Kheong, Man Kheong and that 
part of the valley of thn Lemroo between Peng 
Kheong :ind Saeing Kheong. They number 
4,020 souls, of whom 37 cultivators pay an 
nmiual revenue of nipce.s 111. Khyen or 
Kayn, or Chin, arc a considerable tribe on the 
Yorna monntain.s that stretch from Arracan to 
the Naga hills and scattered in small settle¬ 
ments on the north of Pegu as far as Toun- 
ghoo. Dr. Mason regards them as Karen, 
but Yule thought them Kooki, and Phayre 
regarded them as Burmese. They tattoo the 
faces of their women, to mar their beauty. 
They call themselves Shy on or Shyu or Sho, 
and the Burmese style them Pwo-meet-khyen, 
meaning river Khyen .—Latham ; Mason, 
Burmah, p. 96-97 ; Vule. See Kami, Karen. 

KHYEN BOUNG PHYOO, and Tau 
khyen boung and then-ban, Burm., are spe¬ 
cies of Hibisou.s. 

KHYENDWEN, a tributary to the Ira- 
wa<li, in lat. 26“ 28', long. 96® 54', runs gene¬ 
rally south irito the Irawadi, near the town of 
Amyeninya ; length, 470 miles. It receives 
Myitia Khyoung, 170 miles. See India, 

KHYEN RWiE, Burm. Abfus precato- 
rius, Linn. 

KIIYET-THWON-NEE, Burm. Allium 
ascalonicura, Linn. 

KHYONG, Burm. A small river. 

KHYOUNG, see Pag da. • 

KHYOUNG SHA, Burm. Calosanthes 
indica, Blnme, W. I. 

KHY-QUNG-T’HA. The sea board of 
A Tacan and the lower portions of the valleys 
opening into it, form tlie country of the Ra- 
khoung-tha or Arracau tribe, of whom the 
Burraans are a branch. Some are found re¬ 
siding on the banks of the mountain streams 
and are distinguished by the name of Kby- 
oung-tha. Their language proves that they 
do not belong to the Yuma group, but are 
intruders from the north ; and their owi£ 
traditions recognise the Ku-mi as the tribe ib 
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KUYRODA. 

possesnioo of the sea board, when they entered 
Arraean. Amongst the people speaking one of 
the Yuma dialects, according to Mr. Logan, 
are the Khy-oung-tlia, of Arraean, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Rakhoing dialect of Burman. 
The Khy-oung-tha, with the Khu-rni or Ku- 
mwi (properly Ku-mi), of the middle basin of 
the Koladyn, belong to the Burman family. 

. The more eastern tribes, such as the Lung-kha 
(perhaps the Lunkta, a branch of the Ku-ki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Heuma of 
Shindu, and the Khon or Kun who aro 
amongst the feeders and beyond the Koladan, 
are too little known to bo referred with cer¬ 
tainty to any particular branch of that family, 
although it is probable that the latter are 
allied to the Ku-ki, Ku-mi, &c. The Lungkha 
are said to be composed of an olfshoot of the 
Houma of the Shindu (Shentu, Tseindn or 
Shiamdu) and two tribes called Lung-kho 
and Bowng-jwe, which it subdued. Captain 
Tickell says that the feeders of the Mi- 
Khyonng, the principal eastern affluent of the 
Koladyn, descend fi-om masses of ingli hills 
about 21® 50' N. Lat., inhabited by tin; Kun. 
See India. 

KHYONG-YOOK. Garuga piuuata, Rojb, 

KIIYOUK PHYOO, a town and harbour 
in the island of Ramree or Yambio. 

KHYRALLU, see Kol. 

KUYRODA, is a tuppa, or sub-division 
of one of the greater khalisa or liscal dis¬ 
tricts of Mewar, and consists of fourteen 
townships, besides their hamlets. Its land 
is of three classes, viz., peewul, or wateival 
from wells ; gorma, also irrigated land, ex¬ 
tending three or four khet, or fields, around 
the village ; and mar or mal, depending on 
the heavens alone for iiioisturo. There are 
two harvests, viz., the oonaloo (fVoni oun, 

‘ heat’), or summer-harvest ; ainl the sealoo 
(from see, ‘cold’), the Aviiiter or autumnal. 
The sealoo crop, consists of inukki, or Indijin 
corn, sorghum or jooar and bajra, with the 
different pulses. Its agricultural economy, 
discovers distimU, traces of the patriarchal 
system. The share of the crown, as in all 
the ancient hindoo govornment.^, is taken in 
kind, and divided as follows :—Of the first, 
or oonaloo crop, which consists of wheat, 
barley and gram, the produce is formed into 
kulla (piles or heaps) of one hundred maniids 
each ; these aro sub-divided into four parts, 
of twenty-five niaunds each. Th^ first oper- 
atiou is to provide from one of these the see- 
rana, or one seer on each maund, to each 
individual of the village establishment, viz., 
the patel, or head-man ; the patwari, regis¬ 
ter or accountant; the shanah or watchman ; 
the bullai or messenger, and also general 
herdsman ; the kat’hi (alias sootar) or car- 
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KIANG. 

pen ter ; the lobar, or blacksmith the kho- 
inar, or potter ; the dhobi, or washerman ; 
the chamar, who is shoe-maker, carrier, and 
scavenger ; the nae, or barber-surgeon. This 
rough sketch of the agricultural economy of 
Khyroda, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the old system throughout Mewar.— Tod^s 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, 595, 598. 

KI, the name being also written Ke and 
Kei or Key, a group of three large and many 
smaller islands near New Guinea, about 60 
miles wc.st of the Ari u islands. The Ki 
appear like so many isolated mountains, thinly 
peopled, one of them is famous for its potte¬ 
ries. At another are built the praliu, cele¬ 
brated among the mariners of Banda and 
Corain, for their sailing qualities and strength. 
— St. John^s Indian Archipelago, VoL ii, p, 
90 ; Florshurg. 

KIAIJ, an Arab tribe of Suzisfan. See 
Ka’al). 

KIABOCA, Ptevospcrmuni imlicum, see 
P'urniturc, Amboyua wood, Kyal)0ca wood. 

KIAIITU, near the Baikal lake, is 2,400 
feet above the sea. 

KIAIN, Hind. Ela*iigniis conferta, also 
Boletus igniarius. 

KfAKHTA, see Pekin. 

KIALT, Hind, of Bassahir and Kanawar, 
&(*., Cedrus dcodaia, deodar or Himalayan 
cedar. 

K TAMIL, Hind. Odina wodicr. 

KIANG, the Kiang, or wild horse (hjqmis 
hemionns), according to tlio Messrs. !ScL!a- 
gentweit, has been often confounded with the 
Goi-khar, or wild ass, though they differ 
considerably in appearance, and inhabit coun¬ 
tries with very dissimilar climalcs. The 
Kiang exists in the high cold regions and 
rnounlains ofl'ihet, IIk; ass in tlm heated 
.sandy plains of Siml and Bidncliistan. TJie 
Kiang is found in great numbers nearly in 
the same localities as the yak ; lie does not, 
however, go up the mountains so high as the 
yak, but the range of bis distribution is 
greater than that of the yak. The greatest 
elevation where they found the kiang, was 
18,600 Knglisb feet, whilst they traced yaks 
as higli Ilf) as 19,300 feet. Tlio regions 
where the yak and th'} kiang are found are, 
in a zoological point of view, among the most 
remarkable and interesting of our globe. The 
highest absolute elevation coincides here, it 
is true, with the greatest height of the snow¬ 
line, or rather it causes the snow-line to be 
higher. But those large, high, plateaux and 
regions, though free from snow and ice in 
summer, remain a desert throughout the year. 
The amount of vegetation on them is less 
than it is in the. desert between Suez and 
Cairoj in Egypt. Nevertheless, these high, 
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KIAYU, 

'sterile regions are inhabited by numerous 
herds of large quadrupeds ; and, besides those 
already mentioned, numerous species of wild 
sheep, antelopes, and a few canine animals, 
chiefly wolves, as well as hares, are abund¬ 
ant. Tlie herbivorous animals find here their 
food only by travelling daily over vast tracts 
of land, as there arc only a few fertile spots, 
the greater part being completely barren. 
The great scarcity of vegetation, particularly 
the entire absence of mosses and licdiens, has 
a very different effect, though an indirect one, 
on the occurrence of birds. I'liose small 
plants are the chief abodes of inse<'.ts : the 
want of mosses and lichens, coinciding witli 
a total absence of hurniis, limits, therefore, 
to its minimum, the occurrence of insects, the 
exclusive food of small birds in all extremely 
elevated parts of the globe, where grains are 
no more found. They indeed met, travelling 
twenty consecutive days lietween heights of 
14,000 to 18,200 feet, only with three indi¬ 
viduals belonging to a species of Fringilla, 
blit occasionally a few large carnivorous 
binls, as vulture.s, were met with. Major 
Hay sent a kiang to the Zoological Society 
of London, fie mentions that (he mares are 
highly (esteemed by tiie Tibetans for bi’eed- 
ing with the thorougli-bred Chinese stallion, 
the produce being a horse with great powers 
of endurance and wliicli, on this account, are 
much in request by the Zhakpa, a race of 
hill robbers who inhabit the monntains, The 
kiang are ahinidant near the Fangong Tso, 
and hetAveen Chusnl and Hanle. T'hey roam 
oil plains 14,000 to 15,000 above the sea. 
They are shy. See Gorkhar, India. 

KIANG, Bcjum. a fortified city. 

KIANG-KIIEN, Kiang-tung, see Shan. 

KIAONG, IIuKM. The monastery house 
of the Phongi, or huddhist priests or monks. 

KIAO-YOLJ, the Chinese Christians call 
themselves by this name.— //wc, Chiucse 
^ Empire, Vol. i, p, 232. 

KIAR, Hind. Capparis spiuosa. 

KIAT, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

KIAT, Burm. The tical, a piece of silver 
money, weighing lO^dwts. 10| grains.— Nm- 
mo7id's Did. 

KIAYN ofArracau, inhabit the mountains 
of Yumah, which separate Arracau from Ava. 
These people, upon the skirts of the moun¬ 
tains, are subject to the Burmese ; but, iu the 
less accessible districts, have pre.served their 
independence.— Cole, Mpth, Hind., p. 326. 
See Khyen, India. 

KIAYU, a pass iu China. The great high 
way, between Pekin and ECirope, has from 
time immemorial been the caravan tract from 
the western end of the great wall across the 
desert of Gobi* The route issues from the 
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KICHA VIHIGI OHETTIT. 

I western end of the great wall, and moving 
through the KLayu pass, has to traverse 
W., oOO miles of a desolate sand tract to " 
reach the city of Kliamil. At this town tJio 
road bifurcates, the upper branch leading 
through Baykui Urumchi ; and Kurkur-usu 
into Dzungaria ; the lower through Pijan, 
Turfan, Karasliar, and Kuchu to Aksa in 
Eastern Turkistan. While Chinese rule pre- * 
vailed, Dzungaria and Eastern Turkestan 
formed the jirovinco of Hi. 

KIBABEII, or Cahab-chiui, Pkks. Cubebs. 

KIBITKA, a tent made of felt, called in 
Rus.sia dourta or Kihitka, is in Mongol called 
ghei* ; several tents together, forming a kind . 
of village or station, arc called ourto. Oulous, 
or olos, signifies in Mongol, empire, people ; 
Ordo, a chateau, or imperial palace.— Tim- 
kowski's Journey to Fekiu, Vol. i, p, 12. 

KIBLAH, Ar. Signifies point of adoration, 
and is usually applied to the kaaba or holy 
edifice of the mahomedans, situated iu the 
hait-ullah or temple of Mecca. All Eastern 
sects appear to have had some Kihlah, or holy 
point, to which the face Avas to be turned 
during prayer. The Jew looked towards Je¬ 
rusalem. The Sabacan, according to some, to 
the north star, or, according to others, towards 
t hat part of the lieaveiis in Avhich the sun rises, 
or towards the meridian, and the Magian to 
the rising sun. According to the Veda, brah¬ 
mins should direct their prayers to the east. 
Tlic early Christians chose the east ; Maho¬ 
med, who recognised the general custom, and 
found it necessary to adhere to it, appointed 
the holy Kauha of Mecca to be the Kiblah of 
his disciples. Kiblah is, also, a respectful 
term in common use iu India by mahoraedau 
children towards their parents, or inferiors 
towards superiors, and in this case means the 
source of honor and esteem. One of the titles 
of the king of Persia is Kiblah-i-alam, point 
of the world’s adoration.— Tavernier ; Lay- 
ard's Nineveh, Vol. i, pp. 300-1, quoting 
Hyde's Relig. Vet. Tersar., p. 8 ; Prideaux 
Coimcct., Vol. i, pp. 3 and 7. 

KIBLAH-I-ALAM, Arabo-Pers. Asy¬ 
lum of the Avorld, in letter-writing, is an 
expression of respect in mahomedan countries 
from dependents to their masters, children to 
parents, or servants to a prince, implying 
towards whom all the world turns with vene¬ 
ration.— Ouseley's Travels, Vol. iii, p. 133. 

KIBR, or Kabr, Hind. A kind of wheat 
of Lahore, uncommon and not good. 

KIBRIT, also Cholqk, Arab, Sulphur. 
KICHAKAI, Singh., or Bong u vedura, 
Tel. Bambusa arundinace^, Willd. BambOQ. 

KI-CHAJ^, see Koung-kouan. 

KICHA VIRIGI CHETTU, Tbl. Cor- 
dia latifolia, R-, Vol, \,p, 588. • 
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KICHOHILI CHETTU or Narijachetfeu, 
Tel. Citrus aurantiura, L, Kichili-pandu, 
Kichili-palam or Ohollungi-palam, Tam. The 
orange. 

KICHILI-GADDA, Tel. Curcuma zedo- 
aria, Rose. 

KIjCHHRI, generally a mixture of lentils 
and rice, with clarified butter poured over it. 
This lias become common in El Hejaz as well 
as at Suez, under the name of El Kajari, a 
corruption, which denotes its foreign origin, 
and renders its name pronounceable to Arabs. 
— Burton's ’Bihjvimage to Meccah^ VoL i, 
p. 269. 

KICHORION, Gr, Cichorium intybus, 
Linn. 

KIDAH, see India, Kedah, Qedah, Seraang. 
KIDANG, Malay. Styloceros muiitjak, 
H. Smith. The Kidang of the Javanese, is 
the Cervulns vaginalis, Bodd.^ Gray. See 
Kejaug. 

. KIDARKANTA, in lat. 31" 1' 4", long. 
78® 9' 4", In Garhwal a peak commanding a 
fine view, in the ridge between the Tons and 
the Jarana. The base of the stone pillar there 
is 12,430 feet above the sea. The top of the 
highest peak is 12,518 feet according to the 
Grand Trig. Survey, and is 12,689 feet ac¬ 
cording to Herbert and Hodgson. The upper 
limit of conifers is 10,700 feet. The upper 
limit of oaks on tlie southern slopes of Kidnr- 
kanta towards Aur is 11,442 feet.— Ad. Schl., 
Gr. Tr. Sur. Sec Kedarkanta. 

kiDARNATM, in lat. aO-'do', long. 79® 
4", in Garhwal, on the right bank of tlie 
Mandagni, near its origin. The entrance to 
the hindoo temple is 11,794 feet, Rob.^ Schl., 
or 11,753 feet, J. A., 66. The upper limit of 
trees in the Mandagni valley, below Kidar- 
nath is 11,020 feet. The lower end of tlie 
Kidarnath glacier, and origin of tlie Man- 
dagni is 12,372 feet. The confluence of the 
first glacier on the right side^vithin the main 
Kidarnath glacier is 1 3,658 feet. The junc¬ 
tion of the three principal branches of the 
Kidarnath glacier is 15,449 feet. Tlie small 
glacier lake, right side of the Kidarnath 
glacier is 13,349 feet, Rob., Schl. See Ke- 
darnat^b. 

KIDDAH, Heb. Cassia bark. 

KIDDER, a name of Khizr. 

KIDI-'TSAI, Chin. Mustard seed. 
KIE-CHHA, see Kha-chan-yul. 

KIEF in Morocco. Dried flowers of Can¬ 
nabis sativa. 

KIE-KIA-SSE, see Kedah. 

KIEN, see Kirghis. 

KIEN-LONG, see Kalka, 

KIENRUSS, Ger, Lamp black. 
KIEP-I>EP. In Amherst, a strong wood, 
resembling Kha boung. 
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KIEP-MAUP. In Amherst, a superior 
timber employed for cart-wheel spokes, free 
from attacks of insects ; the tree is said to 
have an edible fruit. 

KIEP-YO, In Amherst, a heavy, good 
wood, but small ; used for house-posts and 
rafters. 

KIERP, Bkng. Caraliia lucida, Boxb. 

KIEW ? Diospyros melanoxylou. 

KIFRI. Near this town, in the pass 
through whicli the Ak-Su penetrates to the 
plains is a naphtha pit. The hills nie about a 
mile S. E. of the town of Tuzkurmntti close to 
the gypseous hills of Kifri and, being in the 
bed of the torrent, is sometimes overflowed 
by it, and, for a time, spoilt. The pit is about 
fifteen feet deep, and, to the height of ten feet 
filled with water, on the surface of w'hich 
black oil of naphtha floats, small air-bubbles 
continually rising to the surface. They skim 
off the naphtha, and ladle out the water into 
a channel, which distributes it into a set of 
oblong, shallow, compartments, made in the 
gravel, where they allow it to crystallize, 
when it becomes very good salt, of a fine, 
white, brilliant grain, without any intermix¬ 
ture of bitterness. Great quantities of this 
are exported into Kurdistan : and it is worth 
annually about 20,000 piastres. The oil of 
iiupbtba is the property of the village. Part 
of it is coiKsumed by the maiizil klianeh, or 
.sold for its su[)port, and part for religious 
establishments, (fee. About two jars, each 
containing six oka, or one Bagdad batman, 
of nuplillia, may be skimmed from this well 
in twenty-four liour.s. The spring is at the 
bottom of the pit dr well, and once a year they 
cleansfi the well, on which occasion the whole 
village turns out, vic.tuals are distributed to 
all the poor, and sacrifK^es of sheep are made 
to the sound of drums and oboe, in order to 
in.sure tiie good flowing of the spring again— 
a ceremony, in all probability, derived from re¬ 
mote antiquity. The princifnil naphtha springs 
arc, however, in the hills, a considerable dis¬ 
tance south of this, towards Kifri. They aie 
five or six in numbei’, and are inuidi moie 
productive than this pit, hut no salt is found 
there. Indeed, it is probable that naphtha 
may be found in almost any part of this chain. 
Near the naphtha pit in the hills are alum 
(zak or sheb) and chalk (tebesir), of a vei y 
fine, close, white, grain, but the natives make 
no use of these productions. An earth, also, is 
found, which they employ to give aw Acid 
flavour to some of their dishes, no doubt it is 
vitriolic. Sulphur is also found, and is used 
by the peasants .to cure the itch in their cattle 
and themselves.— Rich's Residence in Kooy<^ 
distan, Vol. i, pp. 27-9. See Kara-Oghlan, 
Kerkook, Kifkook. 
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KILIGILLIPI, 


KILPATTAK KILLU. 


KIGOGO, see Somal, Beev-us-somal. 

KIHREM, see Avian. 

KIHRI, Hind. Spiraea lindleyaua. 

KItTANG, or the roe, as it is commonly 
called by Europeans, in Borneo, is the Cer- 
vus muntjac, an elegant animal, thp points 
of the horns of which are turned forwards : 
it is of a light brown colour, about the sjze 
of the antelope, whicjh, with the exception 
of the horns, it resembles in general appear¬ 
ance. The Kijang of the Sumatrans, is, also, 
theGervulus vaginalis.— Bodd.^t Gray, Low's 
Sarawak, p, 76. See Kidang. 

KIKUEL an oil, from the seeds of Salva- 
dora persica, imported into Bombay from 
Gujerat, for local consumption,— Shnmond^s 
Diet. 

KIKAR, Hind. Acacia leucophloea, Va- 
chellia farnesciana, Wilayiti kikar is A. ara- 
bica var. cupressiformis. Kikar-Gond is the 
gum of Vachellia farnesiana. Kikar Safed, 
Acacia cinerea and Acacia ferrugiuea. 

KIKKARI, Hind. Acacia eburnea, A. 
jacqueraontii, Mimosa rubicaulis. 

KIKRI or Karkni, Hind, of Kaghan, 
Spiruea lindleyaua, S. hypoleuca, and S. 
callosa. 

KIKKASA GADDI, Tel. Amphidonax 
karka, Lind., R. i, 347. 

KIL, see Khaki. 

KILL A, Hind. A fort. Kiladar, Hind. 
The governor or commandant of a ibrt. 

KILAH or Kela, Duk. Musa sapien- 
tum ; the plantain or banana. 

KILAID-US-SHAM, Auah. Stones of 
the yellow date, strung on twine and worn 
as necklaces by the Hodeilah Arabs.— 
Hamilton's Senai. 

KILAL, also Kilar, Hind., towards the 
Dhauhidar range in Chumba and on the Kavi, 
is the Cedrus deodara, Himalayan cedar or 
deodar. 

KILA-NELLI, Tam. Phyllanthus niruri,/.. 

KILAR, Hind., Pangi. Fotliergilla involu- 
crata, also Parotia jacqucmontiaiia. 

KILAWA, Hind. Wrightca raollissima. 

KILDARO, Rhccde, Pandanus odora- 
tissimus. 

KILE, Maleal. Carissa carandas, 

KILEI, Himal. Cedrus deodarus, Lambert, 

KILGUTCH, Hind. Caesalpinia sepiaria? 

KILGUT-CH, Hind. Guilaudiua bondu- 
cella. 

Katkaranja, I Bezoari nut. 

Kptkaleja. I 

The very bitter seed is used very generally 
as a tonic, febrifuge and deobstruent ; at 
Ajmeer, natives suppose the seed will cure a 
scorpion sting.—Gcw. Med, Top., p, 143. 
KILI, Hind. Khql or Kheyl. A clan. 
KILIGILLIPI, — Crotalaria vermcosa. 
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KILIK, Hind. Culm of saccharum semL 
decumbens. 

KILI-KATR, Muddikpor or Kotaboo. To 
this migratory people who dwell in the south¬ 
ern Maliratta country, there have been given 
many names, but Kublgira or Ferryman, Koli 
and Barkur, are tlie terms most usually em¬ 
ployed, but Muddikpor is the designation 
they apply to themselves. They are generally 
tall and powerful men, with an olive yellow 
complexion, and aie now veiy numerous 
throughout that part of India ; they say that 
their original locality was the village of TaJi- 
cot neai* the town of Sorapooi*, and that how¬ 
ever far they have dispersed, all classes con¬ 
tinue to speak the Mahrati tongue, though it 
is requisite they should obtaiu likewise a 
knowledge of the language of the countries in 
which they wander to enaV)le them to gain a 
livelihood. They are wandering minstrels. 

KILIMI, RiJS. Carpets. 

KILIOOaUM BARK. 

Darshishan, Ar. Sugiindi, Sans. 

Patanni lode, Duk. Kiliunim puttai, Tam. 

Kaiyphul, Hind. 

A white, slightly aromatic, pleasant tasted 
bark, found in many Indian bazaars. It is 
held in high estimation by the native practi- 
tiouens for its stomachic qualities, and bears a 
strong resemblance in its external appearance 
to the Canella Alba, but is not nearly so warm 
or pungent. In Ainslie’s time the botanical 
name of the tree from which it is obtained, had 
not been as<^ertained.— Ams.Mat Med.,p.Hd, 

KILLAH, see India. 

KILLAH-NUN, see Kalmuk. 

KILLAR, Hind. Viburnum foetens. 

KILLAR, of Himal. Cedrus deodara, 
Lambert, also Parrotia jacquernontiana. 

KILLARI ? Mahii. A tribe of migratory 
sliepherds, between the Tapti and Turnbudra 
rivers.— Wilson^s Glossary. 

KILMICH, Hind. Viburnum fastens, 
Richhabi kilmich, is Viburnum cotinifolium. 

KILON, also Kilong, Hind. Quercus 
dilatata. 

KILOR, Malay. Hyperauthcra moriuga. 

KILPATRICK, Major, a brave iiitelligent 
officer of the E. I. Company in the time of 
Lord Clive. In May 1751 he served in the 
fight of Volcondah. In November he marched 
with a detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot. 
On the 7th August 1753 he lead the attack 
at Sugar-Loaf-hill at Trichinopoly, and was 
desperately wounded. He was frequently 
engaged in the various parts of the country. 
He died in October 1757, in command of the 
Bengal troops and Member of Council at that 
Presidency. ; 

KILPATTAR KILLU, Hind. A^er 

tratum. 
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KIMEDY. 


KIMIA. 


KILS, ^ Ak. Calcis carboiias. 

KILU, of Salt Range, Chamoerops 

ritchiana. 

KIMEDY, a hill tract occupying the 
western bortlei* of the Ganjam country. It 
contiiiiis the three ancient zemindars of Rurlah 
Kimody, Redda Kiniedy, (or Vizianuggur) i 
and Chinua Kimedy, (or Pratabglierry). 
Kimedy had been Jong subject to the family 
of Narrain Das, descended from the rajali of 
Jagganaut, who was formerly sovereign over 
these countries, and whose sons are said to 
have separated on their father’s nominating a 
natural sou to the succession. Moving south¬ 
ward with a numerous train, one son con¬ 
quered and established himself in Kimedy, 
as another brother did at the same time 
at Vizianuggur in the Itchapoor country. 
The succession was hereditary and their people 
regarded them as the offspring of a deity. 
Kimedy is surrounded by mountains, the 
valleys extensive and very fertile, having . 
every advantage of tanks, riv^ers and abundant | 
dews, but the climate is so extremely unhealthy ! 
that it proves fatal to most strangers who | 
reside there during or after the rainy season. | 
It is bounded on the east l)y Purltih and ; 
Teckelly, on the north hy the lofty hills of 
the Sowrah people, on the west by those of 
Palcondah and Courpaum, and on the south 
by the Chicacolo liavely. The greatest length i 
from east to west is about 25 coss, and from j 
north to south 18 coss, including the ranges j 
of hills that intersect in some parts and arc its i 
boundaries in others. It is generally believed I 
there are mines of gold in the country north- | 
east from Kimedy, called Mohaindrarnallay, | 
ns some of the tiiicst sorts of that metal is | 
brought from thence ajid is probably pi(;ked 
up in the torrents that come from the moun¬ 
tains, but ou this subject the people arc 
extremely secret, pretending to have a 
method of purifying the gold that comes 
to them from the low countries. To deter 
any from going in search of these mines, they 
relate dreadful tales of the dangers sur¬ 
rounding a mountain far inland which con¬ 
tains a water that transmutes all metals into 
gold. Kimedy is peopled by the Khond, who 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
had been repeatedly in rebellion. The hilly 
tracts of India, from Moorshedabad down to 
Ganjam, and southwards on the skirts and in 
the valleys of the mountains as far as Cape 
Cpmorin, are peopled by hundreds of small 
tribes, who form amongst themselves indepen¬ 
dent nations, who have not yet felt the effects 
of civilization and, as with the Sontlial, the 
Saunah and the^Khoud, occasionally rise in 
open rebellion against the British power. It 
became known in 1833, that the Khond were 


addicted to the Meriah, or sacrifice of human 
beings,—to the earth-goddess and, ever since 
then, the British government have made conti¬ 
nuous effects to suppress this rite, Since 1837, 
the Khond of Kimedy have been surging up, 
from time to time, the true reasons for which 
are not known, though t|ie reasons put forward 
are their ho[)e of renewing the Meriah. A 
recent insurrection (1858) was neither aided 
nor led by the Khond, the principal actor in 
the affair was a man named Danda Sina, of 
Garbtih Goomah, a village occupied by the 
tribe called Sowrah. This tribe of savages, 
armed with bows and arrows and battle axes, 
occupies the hilly tract which extends from 
Pur la Kimedy to Berhainpore in Ganjam. It 
is hounded on the east hy the narrow belt 
which separates the hill tracts from the sea, 
and on the west by the Khond clans of Chiima 
Kimedy and Joy pore. The Howrah are 

believetl to be aborigines, but in habits and 
barbarism they bear fi strong resemblance to 
tlieKhond. Danda Sinn liad, sometime before, 
been appi-ebeiulcd hy the authorities of Gan¬ 
jam, on a cliarge of ducoity, lie was convicted 
and sentenced, but the sentence required con¬ 
firmation, and in the interim he contrived to 
effect his escape. Flying to his own village, 
ho collected u large body of bis clansmen, and 
with 10,000 followers attacked the manager 
of PurJa Kimedy. Seven pej’sons were kilied 
upon the spot, and though the manager 
escaped, the whole country was immediately 
in a state of excitement. The Sowrah had 
previously l)een irritated by the execution of 
two of their number for murdering the head¬ 
man of a village, and had openly threatened 
vengeance for their deaths. An old device 
also was employed to stimulate tliem to action, 
and give additional colierence to the move¬ 
ment. As in the Sonthal rebellion, an avatar 
descended, though he was uot, it is true, in 
the shape eitlier of a cart wheel or of a piece 
of paper. The Sowrah appear to be advanced 
beyond that point in theology, and their idol 
was a little brazen image. But in all other re¬ 
spects the device was identical with that em¬ 
ployed among the Sonthal. The avatar issued 
commands, the active leader is sole interpre¬ 
ter of them, and the commands authorise! 
armed resistance to regular authority. The* 
Kimedy country is one of the most difficult 
ill the world, a hilly tract covered with a 
jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 
swamp in the Sonthal pergunuahs. The 
British were totally in the dark as to the 
objects or extent of the idsing. Thei*e was 
no evidence of any substantial jgeheral dis¬ 
tress, or of any substantial cause foi» irrita¬ 
tion.— Oram's Report on Kimedyy p, 5.^ 
KIMIA, Arab., Pers,, Hind. Chemistry ; 
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KIMUKHT. 

but, among the eastern nations, this bus 
always been considered as closely connected 
with, or indeed as forming a part of, the 
search for the philosophers* stone, and of 
the art of magic, supposed to be the con¬ 
stant and favourite study of Indiau sages, 
enchanters who are much dreaded in Persia. 
With the Arabic prefix al, we have tlie 
European word Alchemy. 

KIMIS, a fermented beverage in use 
amongst tlie nomade Tartars. 

KIMKHAB, silk brocade, worked in gold 
and silver flowers. The costly and superb 
fabrics of clotlrs of gold and silver or the Kim- 
khab, and the classes of wash i ng sati ns or M u.sh- 
roo and Hemroo, even if European skill could 
imitate them by the hand-loom, it would he 
impossible to obtain the gold and silver thread 
unless it were imported from India. The 
native mode of making this thread is known, 
hut the result achieved by the Indian work¬ 
man is simply the effect of.skilful delicate 
maiiipulatioii. Tlic gold and silver cloths, or 
the kimkliah, are used for state dresses and 
trousers, the latter by men and women ; and 
ladies of rank usually possess petticoats or 
skirts of these gorgeous fabrics. Mushroo 
and Hemroo are not used for tunics, but for 
men’s and women’s' trousers, and women’s 
skirts ; as also for covering bedding and pil¬ 
lows ; tlicy are very strong and durable 
fabrics, wash well, and pre.serve their colour 
however long worn or roughly used ; but they 
can hardly be euinpaivd vvitJi English satins, 
wbicb, however, if more delicate in colour 
and texture, are unfitted Cor the purposes to 
which the Indian fabrics arc applied. For 
example, a labada or dressing gown made 
in 1842, of scjirlet mushroo was washed over 
and over again, and subjeitted to all kinds 
of rough u.^ago ; yet the satin is still unCray- 
ed, and the cohair an<l gloss as briglitas ever. 
The kimkbab or loom-inad(3 fabrics of silk and 
with gold and silver wire, all hough only 
’employed in India as arthdes for personal 
wear, might be used in Britain for covering 
chairs, couches, &c. 

KIM LEE A, see Kuuawar. 

KIMLU, IIiND. Odiiia wodier. 

KIMPERUSHA, in hindoo, the celestial 
musicians. 

KIMRI, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KIMS AN A, Hind. A kind of bronze 
leather of Kashmir and Peshawar. 

KIMSUKAMU, Sansc., or Moduga chet- 
tu, Butea frondosa, R, 

KIMU, Hind, of Kangra, Morus serrata. 
EIMUKA, Sansc., orBorngia kachchika, 
Costus speciosus, Sm. 

KIMUKHT, Turquoise greon leather, 
made at Yarkand and at Bareilly, much used 
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KINDLE BELLEKOM. 

in Kabul and Peshawar. It looks like sha¬ 
green, is used for making native shoes, and 
also for sword scabbards. About 2,000 Rs. 
worth is annually exported from Bareilly to 
Delhi and other places. 

KINA BALOW, a mountain near Bawang, 
in Borneo, estimated between 13,000 and 
14,000 feet in elevation, properly Kini-ballu, 
the Chinese widow. Tlie interior of Borneo 
is still almost unknown. The existence of 
lofty ranges of mountains in the centre is 
undoubted ; and in the north-west so far as 
the country was penetrated by Mr. Spencer 
St. John, in 18o8, the whole was found to bo 
mountainous, each range becoming more 
lofty as lie approached tlie interior, but pre¬ 
senting one uniform aspect of jungle covering 
hill and. valley when looking from the sum¬ 
mit of the great mountain Kina Bain, in the 
north-east of Borneo, towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
distant view of a mountain peak which ho 
supposes to bo very considerably higher than 
the one on which he stood, and to bo situated 
very nearly in the centre of the island. The 
laud on all sides gradually slopes towards the 
coast. Borneo may be said to lieav the same 
relation to Eastern India that the continent 
of America has borne to Europe, being a 
region in which tribes inhabiting the remoter 
East have occasionally found a refuge from 
religious persecution and from the pressure of 
a superabuiulaut population— Jour,Ind,Arch, 
See Kini-ballii, Ambong, Borneo, Kyan. 

KINANG, Malay. Sulplmret ofantirnoiiy, 

KINAREP], a stream in the Jubbulpoor 
district. 

KINAR-KA-BlJ, Hind. Seeds or stone 
of Zizyplius jujuba. 

KINCIIIN^TUNGA, forty-fivo miles dis¬ 
tant from Dai jeeling, is the prominent object, 
ri.sing 21,000 feet above the level of the ob¬ 
server, out of a sea of intervening wooded 
bills ; whilst, on a line with its snows, the 
eye descends below the horizon, to a narrow 
gulf 7,000 f(3Ct deep in tlie mountains, where 
the Great Rungeet river, white with foam, 
threads a tropical forest with a silver line.— 
Hooker, Him, Jour., VoL i, p. 122. See 
Mount Everest. 

KINDERSLEY, J. R., a member of the 
Madras Civil Service, author of a Manual of 
the Law of Evidence of the Madraa Provinces, 

KINDLE BELLEROM, Tam. A wood 
of Malabar and Canara resembles the Angely 
wood of Cochin and Ceylon. The Company^ 
cruiser, Aurora^ was built, by way of expe¬ 
riment, of this Kindle wood, it was procured 
from the forests in the north of Malabar | 
and it appeared to answer its purpode^Sf 
Edyc^ Forests of Malabar and Canara, " 
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KINGFISHER. 


KINJIK. 


KINE, see Lakshmi, 

KINEH-KA-GOND, Hind. Galbaiium ? 

KING, Eng. 

Malik, Arab. Padshah, Hind., Pbrs. 

Roi, Fr. Shah, „ „ 

Kao, Hind. Rel, Port., Span. 

Rajah, „ Sultan, Arab., Turk. 

Nawab, „ 

KING, iChin. An imperial capital, as in 
Peking, Nanking ; Tu, Chinese, is a court or 
imperial residence, as Tai-tu, Shangtu ; Fu, 
Chinese, is a city of the first class, or rather 
the; department of which it is the head ; 
Chen, a city of the second class, or the dis¬ 
trict of which it is the head.— Yule Cathay^ 
VoL ii, p. 262. 

KINGAKO, Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

KING CRABS of Achin. 

Ikan-mirai, Jav. | Moi-moi, Achin. 

Two of these crabs join themselves toge¬ 
ther by their undersurfaces and thus united 
burrow in the sand. They are eaten by the 
Chinese and Javanese .—BennetCs fVander- 
inys, VoL i, p. 40i. 

KING-CROW, Dicrurus macrocercus is 
often seen on the backs of cattle : it is also 
called the Kotwal. 

KING-FISH, Polynemus sole, BucL 
P. plebius, Brousa. | P. gelatinoHus, McClell. 

P, lineatus, Lacep. | 

Ka-tha, Burm., (the * ( Lukway, Arrakan. 

' young), O'Riley. ) 

Polynemus selo, is found from Calcutta to 
Otaheite. It produces isinglass of the best 
quality, and.Mr. O’Riley estimated that two 
thousand pounds might be obtained annually 
off Amherst alone. Its sounds are a constant 
article of traffic among the Chinese. The 
largest sounds were exported from Rangoon, 
and they sell in Tenasserim at about half a 
rupee a pound. AV^out ten thousand of the 
fish,, large and small, are taken annually in 
Arracan, and the sounds sell there for about 
a third of a rupee per pound to the Chinese, 
who export them to Penang, where they are 
said to bring more than a rupee a pound. 
Specimens prepared in India for the Euro¬ 
pean market were complained of, “ as 
being too thick, if intended to come into 
competition with the superior varieties of 
Russian isinglass. The first quantities sent 
from India brought only 1«. 7^., others have 
been sold for 3^., and a few samples have 
been valued at 4s. per pound. 

Meson, 

KING-FISHER, a bird of the family Hal- 
cyonidsB, of which there are several species in 
the East Indies, The Tanysiptera iiais, of 
Amboyna, is the racquet-tailed king-fisher, 
and is one of the most singular and l^autifVil 
of that beautiful family. King-fishers are 


numerous in India, one as small as the.common 
English king-fisher, another as big as a jay, jiud 
two others very little less. They live on i\y of 
small fiJi, but their bright plumage^ is their 
ruitf, for it is saleable, and a class of men make 
their living by capturing them. In solitaiy 
places, where no sound breaks the silence 
except the gurgle of the river as it sweeps 
round the rocks, the lonely king-fisher, an 
emblem of vigilance and patience, sits upon 
an overhanging branch, his turquoise plumage 
hardly les.s intense in its lustre than the deep 
blue of the sky above him ; and so intent 
is his watch upon the passing fish, that 
intrusion fails to scare liim from his post. 
The common king-fisher, (Alcedo benga- 
leusis, GmcL)f the black and white species 
(Ceryle rudis), and the Indian king-fisher 
(Halcyon fuseus, LWfl?.), are often observed. 
The first is common in rice-fields, streams, 
and river banks ; the two latter are not so 
plentiful ; the Indian king-fisher h a tenant 
of gardens and pools ; the large black and 
white king-fisher is the Ceryle guttata. 
Bird’s feathers, fi*om the cranes and king¬ 
fishers, form a considerable article of trade 
ill soutth-eastern Asia, the feathers of a large, 
green king-fisher, are exported from Madras, 
one lac at a time, to Singapore, to be used 
by the Malays, Javanese and Chinese. They 
sell there at 200 per cent, profit.— Tennent's 
Sket. Nat. Bist.y p. 249 ; fVallace's Eastern 
Archipelago ; Adams. See Feathers. 

KINGHENA, Can. Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Cocoanut palm. 

KINGI, Hind. Urtica heteropliylla. 

KING ISLAND, of considerable size, lies 
off the entrance of the Tenasserim river ; to 
its north is a smaller island called Iron 
island, and Long island, lies E by S. Be¬ 
tween King island and Plantain island is a 
bay, affording shelter for ships. 

KING KHAK, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

KING-KHIAO, Chin. Means, literally, 
luminous religion. A Russian scholar render¬ 
ed these two Chinese characters most errone¬ 
ously as orthodox religion.— Hnc.^Vol. i, ».51. 

KINGSHOOKHA, Beng. Butea fron- 
do.^^a. 

KING WILLIAM ISLAND, in Dampicr 
Strait, lies S. of Gamen. 

KINI BALLU, meaning the Chineso 
widow, is the name of the highest mountain 
in Borneo. See Kina Balow, 

KINJALKAMU, Sans., or Naga kesari^ 
chettu, Tel. Mesna YO's\>\xtehii,~l^ght'$ 
111., Vol.up. 127. 

KINJI, Hind,, of Hazara, the Himalayan 
nettle. 

KINJIK, A kind of small pista¬ 

chio nut. 




KINO. 


KINO. 


KINJUL, Mahb. Terminalia alata and 
Pentaptera paniculata. 

KIN-LE*SUNG, one of the finest trees seen 
by, and quite new to, Mr. Fortune, was a beau¬ 
tiful species of cedar or larch, which Dr. 
Lindley, to whom he sent specimens called 
Abies Kaempferi. It is called by the Chinese, 
the Kin-le-sung or Golden Pine, probably from 
the rich yellow appearance which the ripened 
leaves and cones assume in the autumn. 
Their stems were fully five feet in circum¬ 
ference, two feet from the ground, aud carri¬ 
ed this size with a slight diminution, to a 
height of 50 feet, that being the height of 
the lower branches. The total height was 
estimated about 120 or 130 feet. The 
stems were perfectly straight throughout, the 
branches symmetrical, slightly inclined to 
the horizontal form, and having the appear¬ 
ance of something between the cedar and 
larch. The long branchless stems were, no 
doubt, the result of their growing close toge¬ 
ther and thickly surrounded with other trees, 
for he afterwards saw a single specimen 
growing by itself on a mountain side at a much 
higher elevation, whose lower branches almost 
touched the ground. He procured a large 
supply its of curious cones which were sent 
to England in the winter of 1853 .—A Res, 
among the Chi., pp. '266, 274-5. 

KINNAB, Arab. Hemp. Cannabis sa- 
tiva. 

KINNABIS, Yunani. Cannabis sativa, 
Linn., Roxb., Rheede. 

KINNAMOMUM of Herodotus cinnamon. 
KINNAMON, Heb. Cinnamon, Cassia 
bark. 

KINNARA, in hindooism, heavenly choris¬ 
ters, 

KINNAREE, Hind. Broad gold or silver 
lace. 

KINNARA, Sans. From king, what, and 
nara, a man. 

KINNAYRI ?also Churay-kai? Cucurbita 
lagenaria. 

KINNEH, Arab., Pers. Galbanum offi¬ 
cinalis ; Galbanum, also mastic. 

..^KINNOLI, Tur. Pistacia lentiscus. 
KINNU, Hind. Diospyros tomentosa. 
KINNUB, Arab. Cannabis sativa. Hemp. 
KINNUP, or Hinnup, Ddt. Hemp. 
KINO. 

Dam-ul-akwain, An. Kino-harz, Geb. 

Pnlas-eond, Bbno. Kumr kasala ; Kini,Hiii0. 

Padouk, Bubm. Chino, It. 

Qomme de Kino, Fb. Tambla-hoan, Tam. 

Kino is a product of the Pterooarpus 
mampium of India, Linn, ; P, erinaceus, 
Poiret of Senegambia ; the P. Wallichii and 
P. Indica or Padpuk of Tenasserim, the Butea 
frondosa of India and the Eucalyptus resixii- 


fera of Australia. The juice ofthePterocarpus 
irinaceus, and that of the Eucalyptus resini- 
Tera, have much the same properties as the 
catechu and have been proposed to be used 
dyeing green. Although the colour of 
10 is a deep-red, it has the po\iver of 
communicating a green colour to the salts of 
Ton. But the true gum kino is obtained 
Tom the Pterocarpus marsupium which 
ields on incision a large quantity of blood¬ 
ed juice. Though the juice of P. indicus, 
Wallichii and of P. dalbergioides are said 
to be also dried and exported under the name 
f kino, and the articles sold as kino are pro- 
iuced from trees of four different families of 
slants, and come from many opposite parts of 
ihe world, it is probable that the properties on 
which their value depends are of a general 
ature, and therefore that P. dalbergioides, 
equally with P. marsupium, affords the gum 
kino of India, and this opinion is also enter¬ 
tained by others. P. dal^rgioides is found 
n the northern parts of the Pegu province 
11 the Prome district chiefly in the vicinity 
>f towns and inhabited places rarely in the 
brests. The kino of Botany Bay and Van 
Diemen’s laud is the produce of the Iron Bark 
,ree,Eucalyptusresinifera.Thi8 tree sometimes 
yields, on incision, 60 gallons of juice. Kiuo 
8 imported in boxes. A substance chiefly used 
as east Indian kiuo, is said to be an extract 
formed by inspissating a decoction of the 
branches aud twigs of the gambler plant. 
Vauquelin analysed it, and found it to 
consist of, tannin and peculiar extractive 
matter, 75 ; red gum, 24 ; insoluble mat¬ 
ter, 1. The east Indian kino, imported 
from Bombay and Tellicherry, is the pro¬ 
duce of Pterocarpus marsupium, a lofty, 
broad-spreading, forest tree, which blossoms 
in October and November. The bark is of 
a greyish color, and is upwards of half an 
inch in thickness on the trunk. When cut, 
a blood-red juice speedily exudes and trickles 
down ; it soon thickens, and becomes hard in 
the course of fifteen- or sixteen hours. The 
gum is extracted in the seasons when the 
tree is in blossom, by making longitudinal 
incisions in the bark round the trunk, so as 
to let the gum ooze down a broad leaf, placed 
as a spout, into a receiver. When the recei¬ 
ver is filled it is removed. The gum is dried 
in the sun until it crumbles, and then filled 
in wooden boxes for exportation. Another 
species, Pterocarpus erinaceus, a tree 40 to 
50 feet in height, a native of the woods of 
the Gambia and l^negal, fomishes kino, but 
none is collected in or exported from Aftica; 
Butea ftondosa, or tlie dl^ tree of the East 
Indies, famishes a similar product in the 
shape of a milky-colouredi brittle, and vety 
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astriogeut gum. Some specimens of Butea border of Bharata varsha.—i)r, fV. W, 
kino, analysed by Prof. Solly, after the im- Hunter, See Kabul, 
purities had been separated, yielded 73;^ KIRATA also Kichak, a tribe, partly 
per cent, of taimin.— McClelland \ Royle\ buddhist partly brahminical, bordering be- 
White^s Jour, of a voyage to AT. 8, Wales, tween Sikkim and Nepal. See Afifghau. 
KINO HARZ, Geb. Kino, KIRATA, see Siva. 

KINOWAR, Rus. Cinnabar. KiRBA, Can. Hyaena. 

KIN TANG, a large island lying between KIRBUT, Sind. Guilandina bonduc, 
Chusan and the entrance to the Niugpo hur- Linn.; W. ^ A, 

hour. KIREEMULA, Can. Grows in Canara 

KIO, Benq. Gostus speciosus. and Sunda, in the jungles between Bilgil and 

KIO-KIU, China. Cinnamomum loureirii. Nilcoond ; said to be a choice wood for masts 

KIO, or Miaco, the residence oftheec- of boats, &c. Worthy of further inquiiy.— 
clesiastical emperor, or, Dairi of Japan, is Dr. Gibson. 

about twenty miles from Osacca, and con- KIRENDINYAGAM, Tam. Ruellia stre- 
tained, in the time of Kaempfer, according to pens. 

a census, more than 500,000 inhabitants, KIRE PALLE, a very soft, coarse, open- 
besides the numerous court of the Dairi.— grained, light Ceylon wood. 

MacFarlane Geo. and His. of Japan ^ p, 149. KIRGANELLI, Maleal. Phyllanthus 
KIOCH, Hind. Euonymus fimbria. niruri. 

KIOO-SIOO, see Kiu-siu. KIRGHIS, a Khassak horde, who inhabit 

KIP, Hind. Orthanthera virainea. an extensive country to the north-west of 

KIPCHAK, a race who have settled down the town of Hi. In the twenty-first year 

in and around Khokand, and supposed by of the reign of the emperor Kien Lung 
Vambery to be a division of the Burnt. (1756), a Chinese army entered their terri- 
Their social relations are with mahomedans tory. Their khan, Abdoulla (Ablai), came 
and the people of Turkestan. to meet it, and submitted. It is the custom 

KIPEN, see Kabul, Kophen. for their widows to marry the brother of 

. KIPPONG, a tree, the bark of which is their husbauds. There are, however, two 
chiefly used, both at Johore and by the Bur- hordes of Khassak. The Great Kirghis 
man tribes, for the sides of their houses. horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai, is 

KIR, of the second Book of Kings and of under the dominion of China, and exchanges 

the prophet Amos, a land east of Nineveh, large quantities of cattle on the frontiers for 
is supposed to be the country now called silk goods. The second horde, which is next 
Lower Kurdistan, See Kurdistan, Baghdad, to this on the north (the Middle horde), is 
KIRA, Hind, Cucumis sativus, Linn. much more numerous, and not dependent on 
KIRAI, Tam. Vegetables, Greens. the Chinese empire. The Kirghis Burut 

KIRA KAL, Hind. Arum curvatum. arc a nomade tribe inhabiting the western 
KIRA-KANKARAI, Duk. Cucumis sati- parts of eastern Turkestan. Their vast 
vus, Linn. territory is situated between Andzian and 

KIRA or Kiri, Hind. Insect, Serpent, Kashgar. They call their princes Bi. Several 
Reptile. of these Bi govern from ten to twenty, and 

KIR ALU, Hind. Arum speciosura. others from twenty to thirty oulous or 
KIRA-MAR, Dekh. Aristolochia brae- camps : they treat their subjects as slaves, 
teata, Metz,, Roxb. Kirghis is the general denomination of all 

KIRAMBU TAYLUM, Tam. Clove oil. these tribes, which are divided into several 
KIRANA, Hind. See Koh-Kiraua. hordes, each of which has its Bi, whose 
KIRANA, Hind. Articles of grocery. dignity is hereditaiy. The Kirghis have 
KIRANELI, Phyllanthus niruri. the head, and abstain from eating pork. 

KIRANI, Hind. In Calcutta, a clerk. They wear dresses with tight sleeves, and 
KIRAR, a Mahratta tribe, who sell grass their caps are square, and flat at the top. 
and exercise horses. The women adorn their caps with peacock’s 

KIRASI, Hind. A kind of emerald. feathers. Their language and manners veiy 
KIRATA or Keranti, a warlike, aboriginal nearly resemble those of the inhabitants of 
tribe, spoken of by ancient Sanscrit writers, eastern Turkestan. Their habitations, food 
and classed by Manu and by the Mahabharata and beverage are the same as those of the 
as one of the outcaste military peoples, along Eluth or Sungarian. They are fond of 
with the Khasa, China, Dravida and other Chinese porcelain, tea, silks, linen, tobacco 
recognised non-Aryan races. They occupy and wine. The Kirghis are poor, courageous, 
at this day the exact position assigned to inconsiderate, interested, given to pillage, and 
them by the Vishnu Purana, viz., the eastern valiant in war. They are feared by the 
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ShaBsak and Belure, and the Sungarian, 
even when they were at the height of their 
power, were never able to subdue them. The 
Kirghis pillaged eaatern Turkestan, as well 
as the caravans from Great Bucharia, and 
other countries, which went to Turkestan 
with merchandize. Ku’ghis also inhabit the 
mountains and forests of the territories of 
Yarkand, Kashkan and Ouchi,where they fol¬ 
low the peaceable occupation of tending cat¬ 
tle. Kirghis inhabit the steppes of Pamer to 
the north of Hunza Nager beyond the Kara¬ 
koram range. Southern Siberia is the mother- 
country of the Kirghis, one of the most numer¬ 
ous tribes of Turko-Tartaric origin. The 
Kirghis lived originally between the Ob and 
Yenisei, where Mougolic tribes settled among 
them. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Russians became acquainted with 
the eastern Kirghis then living along the 
Yenisei. In 1606 they had become tributary 
to Russia, and after several wars with two 
neighbouring tribes, they were driven more 
and more south-westward, till they left Sibe¬ 
ria altogether at the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. They now live at Burut, in 
Chinese Turkestan, together with the Kirghis 
of the “ Great Horde,” near the town of 
Kashgar, north as far as the Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of the Western 
Kirghis, or Kirghis Kasak, who are part¬ 
ly independent, partly tributary to Rus¬ 
sia and China. Of what are called the 
three Kirghis Hordes, from the Caspian Sea 
east as far as Lake Tenghiz, the Small 
Horde is fixed in the west, between the 
rivers Yeraba and Ural ; the Great Horde 
in the east ; while the most powerful 
occupies the centre between the Sarasu 
and Yemba, and is called the Middle Horde. 
Since 1819, the Great Horde has been sub¬ 
ject to Russia. Other Kirghis tribes, though 
nominally subject to Russia, are really liei 
most dangerous enemies. The Turko-Tar- 
" taric race stretches from the Polar sea to the 
Hindu Kush, and from the interior of China 
to the shores of the Danube. Vambery divides 
the Turks who from east to west occupy this 
extent into 

1. Burnt, black or 3. Karakalpak, 

pure Kirghis. 4. Turkoman, 

2. Kirghis, properly and 

Kazak. , 5. Uzbek. 

Baron de Bode relates that, going up the 
Oxus, he ceached the Wakhan valley, (the 
Vokan of Marco Polo) he stumbled on a 
horde of the Kirghis from Pamer, who thai 
season, for the first time on record, had com 
down to pass the winter in Wakhan, instea 
of descending along the table-land of Kho 
kand, &o. The natives of the valley, how 
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>ver, were no less interesting than these 
itrangers, since all the rulers around pro- 
essed to be descendants of Alexander the 
rreat. 

Burut, pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
3astern boundary of Turkestan, viz., in the 
alleys of the Thian Shan chain of mountains, 

,ud they inhabit, also, several points on the 
ihores of the Issik Kol, close upon the frontier 
ihain of mountains. They are powerful, thick 
;et, strong-boned, figures, but remarkably 
igile and have acquired much warlike renown. 
Their face is less flat than the Mongolian and 
Kalmuk, and less fleshy, their foreheads some¬ 
what higher, and their eyes less almond-shaped 
than the Kalmuk, few of them have red or 
'air hair or a white complexion. The Burnt 
are in contact with the Kalmuk and Mongol, 

,nd in consequence their language has many 
Mongolian words, and now and then they 
ji’ofeas themselves more or less mahomedans, 
3 ut shamanism largely prevails. 

The Kirghis and Karakalpak ,—In Bok¬ 
hara, the former occupy the northern portion 
)f the khanat; the latter approach nearer to 
he cultivated grounds, and roam in preference 
letween Jizah and Uratupeh. They are, 
jenerally speaking, poorer than the Kirghis 
under the dominion of Russia, especially such 
as wander between Karn-zatai and Kizilkum. 
Among them the aireu is a substitute for the 
kurais, and camels replace horses. The 
true occupancy of the Kirghis is Independent 
Tartary. The Kirghis total 790,000, fall 
into the Middle Horde, 500,000 ; the Little 
Horde 190,000 ; the Great Horde 100,000. 

The Middle Horde belongs almost as much 
to Siberia as to Tartary ; its occupancy being 
the drainage of the Upper Ishim and theUpper 
Obi. In 1823, some of its sultans put them¬ 
selves under the protection of Russia. At 
first they paid no tribute. Now they pay 
some. One of its tribes, the Naiman, has a 
Mongol name. Two others are the Argiii and 
the Turtul, and these names re-appearon the 
Tshulim. 

The Little Horde became, more or less, 
Russian about the middle of the 18th century. 
With the exception of Katai, the names of 
the tribes of the Little Horde are purely Turk. 

The Great Horde lies north and east, and 
reaches the drainage of the upper Yenisei. 
The name of one of their tribes is Buriat; a 
name identical with,that of the Buriat Mon¬ 
gol .—Baron Clement A. de Bode^s Bokhara, 
its Amir, pp, 20-21, 90-2 ; LathaffCs Na^ 
tionalities of Europe, 'Vol, i, pp, 256-7; 2Vw- 
kowskVs Journey to Feking, Vol, i, p, 217* 
KIRIAGHUNA, Singh. The Cow-tree 
plant of Ceylon, Gymnema lactiferaib^ is 
harmless, notwithstanding it belongs to liie 
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ftScjLepjiadaceous order, which is usually acrid its sale. The profits are estimated at thiriy 
and dangerous.— EngL Cgc., p. 178. or forty thousand piastres annually. The 

KIRIANA, Hind. Drugs, groceries, &c. Kirkook naphtha is principally consumed by 
KIRI ANGUNA, Singh. Gymnema lac- the markets in the south-west of Kurdistan, 
tiferum, Var, while the pits not far from Kufri. supply 

KIRIAT, Can., Tam. Andrographis Baghdad and its environs. The Kirkook 
paniculata : Chiretta. naphtha is black ; and close to its wells 

KIRl-ELEEMA, Singh. The overflow lies a great pool of stagnant water, veiy 
of milk—a ceremony in Ceylon, when the muddy, and covered with a thick scum deeply 
liquid of the cocoanut is boiled till it runs over, tinged with sulphur. A few hundred yards 
as an emblem of plenty and a land flowing to the eastward on the summit of the same 
with milk.”— Ttnnen€s Qhristianity inCey- hill, is a flat circular spot, measuring fifty 
/on, p. 234. feet in diameter, full of small holes, to the 

KIRI HANGULA, Pali. Gymuema number of a hundred at least : whence issue 
lactlferum, Var. See Kirianguna. as many clear flames without an atom of 

KIRI KI KUKRI, Hind. Arum specio- smoke, but smelling most sulphureously. In 
sura, and A. tortuosura. fact, the whole surface of this perforated plot 

KIRI MAR, Hind. Stachys parviflora. of ground appeared a crust of sulphur over a 
KIRIN, Hind, of Kashmir, a species of body of fire within ; and on digging a hole 
amaranth grain used for food. into it with a dagger, to a depth of ten or 

KIRIP-ELLE, Singh. Ficus indica, Linn, twelve inches, a new flame instantly burst 
KIRIS, see Maryul, India. forth. From this spot the government derives 

KIIilTA also Toop, Sans. Terms for the another source of revenue from the sale of its 
high cap, figured on the head of Vishnu, as sulphur. The natives call the place Baba 
Narayana. See Mugu t. Gurgur, Gu r being an Arabic name for naphtha 

KIRI WALLA, Singh. According to or bitumen. Mr. Rich describes the priuci- 
Mr. Mendis, the Lance-leaved Echites, a tree pal bitumen-pit at Kit (which place must 
of the northern province of Ceylon, a cubic have furnished the builders of Babylon), as 
foot weighs 35 lbs., and it is esteemed to last having two sources and being divided by a 
30 years. The W’ood is used principally for wall, on one side of which the bitumen 
making ornamental furniture and cabinet bubbles up, and on the other the oil of 
work.— Mr. Mendis. naphtha. The manner of qualifying the 

KIRIYATHA, Malay. Agathotes chi- bitumen for use as a cement, he observes, is 
rayta, Andrographis paniculata, Kiriat, Chi- very troublesome, for to render it capable of 
retta, adhering to the brick it must be boiled with 

KIRJA-NILI, Maleal. Phyllanthus ni- a certain proportion of oil. Its chief purpose, 
ruri, Linn. See Kirganelli, when applied to building, appears to have 

KIRJATH BAAL, City of Baal. been in the lower parts as a preservative 

KIRJATH JEARUM, afterwards Kurget against damp ; and at present it is used for 
ul Anab, now Abu Gosh. coating cisterns, baths, caulking boals, &c. ; 

KIRK, Dr. R. A., medical officer of the in short, to every thing put in the way of 
Bombay Army, who wrote a Journal of a injury from water. The black naphtha 
Journey from Tadjourra to Ankobar, in springs at Baku, ou the Caspian, are of 
Land. Geo. Trans., 1842, Vol. x. Measure- similar benefit to the inhabitants of that part 
ment^ of elevation and astronomical obser- of the country ; and Jonas Han way describes 
vations in Abyssinia in Bom. Geo. Trans., their appearance and application to be nearly 
1844, Vpl. vi, p, 355. Visit to Volcano of the same as they exist at the present day. 
Gibbel Teer, Red Sea, Ibid, 1842, Vol. vi, p. He mentions, that when the weather is thick 
866. Rise and fall of river Indus and range and hazy, the springs boil up higher ; and 
of thermometer at Bukkur, 1841, Ibid, p. that the naphtha, sometimes taking fire on 
43.6.— Dr. Bnist*$ Index. the surface of the earth, runs like burning 

KIRKEE, a battle was fought hero on lava into the sea. In boiling over, the oily 
the^ lfith Nov. 1817, which decided the fate of substance makes so strong a consisteuOy as to 
the Dekhan and led to the downfall of the gradually become a thick pitchy substance 
peshwa Baji Rao, and the extinction of all round the mouth of the pit. iThe poorer 
Abhratta rule. sort of people use it as we would do oil, in 

KIB-KI-CHALU, Hind. Arum curvatum. lamps, to cook their food. They find it burn 
' KIRKOOK. Naphtha is obtained near best with a small mixture of ashes : but, for 
here* It is scooped out with ladles into bags fear of accidents, they preserve it in earthen 
made of skimi^ which are carried on the backs vessels, under ground, and at some distance 
of asses to this town, or to any other mart for from their dwellings. There is also a white 
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naphtha^ a thinner fluid than the black, part of the territory of Mithrophrastes at the 
and not found in such great quantities, time of the visit of Nearchus, who leariled 
It is sometimes i-ecommended medicinally, from this monarch that the tomb on the island 
Inwardly^ for chest complaints and outward- of Tyrina (Kishm) was that of Eiythras, son 
ly, for cramps and rheumatism. Both it of Ariarius, satrap of Phrygia, who was 
and the black are used for varnish. When banished to this place by Darius, {Strabo^ lib. 
it takes fire by accident, the consequences xvi, p. 776), whose name was given to the 
have often been fatal; and Strabo, who calls adjoining part of the sea. Artemidorus, hbw- 
it liquid bitumen, asserts that its flame cannot ever, thought the name was derived from there- 
be extinguished by water. The experiment flection of mountains glowing with the heat of 
tried by Alexander was horrible in its effects; a vertical sun (Strabo, lib. xvi, p. 779,) which 
and with a very little addition made by a certainly cause a deep tint on the waters in 
poetical fancy, might induce us to believe this part of the world. The province of 
that the celebrated consuming garments which Kirman is bounded on the east by apart of 
Medea bestowed, were robes dipped in the Seistan and Beluchistnn ; west by the pro¬ 
naphtha that flowed so near her native land, vince of Fars ; south by parts of Laristan,. 
The flaming soil or everlasting fire, as it is Mekran, and the Persian Grulf; and north by 
called, of Baku, is not less famous than its Irak and Khorasan. It has from the earliest 
naphtha^ springs. It is now part of the ages been partitioned into the habitable and 
eastern territory of Russia— Porter's Travels, desert regions, a division proceeding, in the 
FoZ. ii,yirom pp. 440-443. See Kifri. first place, to a consideration of the former, 

KIRM, Hind. A worm, any small insect its extreme length, from Regan in Nnrman- 
or creature. sheer, to Robat on the boundary of Fars, is 

KIRMAN. Fars, Pars or Farsistan, is about three hundred and sixty-five miles ; and 
the province of the kingdom of Persia, to its breadth, from the southern limit of Irak to 
which it gives its name. It lies between the town of Qnmbaroon or Bunder Abass, on 
27® 20' and 31® 42' N. lat., and 49® 20' and the shores of the Persian gulf, about twa 
54* E. long., being nearly square and about hundred and eighty. Even the soil of this 
220 miles in length and breadth. It has tract is in many places very unprolific, and 
Kirman and Laristan on the east ; the Per- the face of the country barren and waste, 
sian gulf on the south, Khuzistan on the west. Generally speaking, Kirman is a very mbun- 
aud Irak-Ajem ou the north, with a super- taiiious province ; the principal range of 
ficies of about 44,335 geographical square mountains is that which divides Nurmausheer 
miles, or nearly one-third of France. In the from Laristan, and thence running in a south- 
space intervening between the great mountain westerly direction, approaches within four 
chains, in most places, the surface is largely days’ journey of Gambaroon. It here seems 
impregnated with salt and saltpetre, which to take the turn of the coast, and trending away 
prevail to some extent ou the plains of PVirs to the west and north-west, joins the moun- 
and the conterminous provinces of Irak and tains of Fars in the latitude of 29® 40' north, 
Kirman. Kirman fills up the apace between and longitude 54® east. In this coui'se, it 
Khorasan, Fars, Afighanistan and Mekran. throws out numerous ramifications, both to 
From the eastern side of Cape Jask, it the northward and southward. Many of the 
stretches irregularly along Mekran, in the former, particularly the more easterly ones, 
general direction of N. N. E., as far as its which stretch into the desert, terminate be- 
northern extremity ; in 30* 15' N, lat., and tween the thirteenth and thirty-first degrees 
60® 28' E. Jong., and from thence it runs N. of latitude ; while some of the western anns 
W. about 90 miles to the south-eastern ex- reach the province of Irak. They are, in some 
tremity of Khorasan. The surface of Kir- places, from their height, scarcely worthy of 
man (including Laristan) contains about being called any thing but hills, and in others 
72,741 square miles ; but, excepting the in- are no way inferior to the great mass from 
formation derived from the natives, and the which they have their rise. So entirely do 
accounts furnished by Tavernier, Pottinger, they intersect the country, that the plains 
and some other European travellers, little has which they separate, are seldom seen to exceed 
been known of the interior of this his province ten or twelve miles in breadth, though oRSii 
since the time of the ancient geogi^aphers. of an indefinite length. The climate of this 
The southern portion of Kirman, ,viz., Laris- province is as varied as the face of the couii- 
tan and Moghostau, formed the chief part of try, and it is accounted the least salubrious of 
the Himyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, through any part of Persia; they have seldbm any 
which ran an important commercial line from heavy falls of rain, but snow lies to a great 
the capital, Harmozonte. These districts, depth on the mountains in winter, and frohl 
together with the different islands, formed their loftiness it does not mbit for the gimtbiir 
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part of the year, so that it is not unusual to 
see the people in the plains panting from the 
extreme heat, while it is freezing on the 
summits of the mountains close to them. To 
the southward of the great chain of mountains, 
described above, and between their bases and 
the sea, lies the Garmsair or Hot country, 
being a narrow stripe from thirty to ten 
leagues in breadth, which extends all along 
the sea-coast of Persia from Meenab, the 
capital of Lavistan, to the mouth of the 
Shat-ool-Arab or Bussorah river. Within 
the limits of Kirman this tract is almost 
solely composed of saline sand, and the 
climate is peculiarly unhealthy. It pro¬ 
duces nothing but dates, which are of a 
very inferior quality, and is, in consequence, 
nearly depopulated. TUe city of Kirman is 
situated in north latitude 29*' 56', and east 
longitude 56® 6', on the western side of a capa¬ 
cious plain, so close to the mountains, that 
two of them, on which there are ancient 
decayed forts, completely command it. The 
population of Kirman is not, now, more than 
thirty thousand souls, of which a small pro¬ 
portion are the gueber or Parsees ; but there 
are neither Armenians, Hindoos, or Jews, resi¬ 
dent in the place. Its manufactures of shawls, 
matchlocks, and nuniud, or felts, are cele¬ 
brated all over Asia, and are said to afford 
employment to upwards of oiic-third of the 
inhabitants,’ whether male or female. In 
Kiitnan, to the northward, there are no towns 
and Gambaroon or Bunder Abass is the only 
one to the southward that needs to be men¬ 
tioned. It lies eighteen muuzil, or days^ 
marches from Kirman, which we may aver¬ 
age at eight fursukhs eacli stage. The desert 
region of the province of Kirman extends in 
length two hundred and seventy miles from 
the northern boundary of Nurraansheer, in 
latitude 20* 30' north ; to the mountains of 
Khorasan, in latitude 34^ north; and, in 
breadth, two hundred miles from the city of 
Tezd, in longitude 50® 40' east, to a range of 
mountains separating it from Seistan, in 60 
east. The soil of this tract is impregnated to 
such a degree with salt, and so decidedly 
barren, that it does not even produce grass, 
or any other vegetation. As above related. 
The southern portion of Kirman, viz., Laris- 
tan and Moghostan, formed the chief part 
of the Homyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, 
through which ran an important commercial 
line from the capital Harmozonte. These 
districts, together with the different islands, 
formed part of the territory of Mithro- 
phrastes at the time of the visit of Nearchus. 
The town of Kirman had, at a former 
period, been one of the richest and most 
populous in Persia. When the European 
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factories were established at Gombroon, it 
became a great emporium of .tirade between 
Europe and India, and the countries of Per¬ 
sia, Cabul and Tartary. The province of 
which it is the capital was not productive, 
but it boasted some rare articles of commerce, 
particularly the celebrated wool of its goats, 
which approaches nearer than any other in 
fineness, to that of Cashmere.— Fottinger^s 
Travels in Beluehistan and Sind, p. 229 ; 
Euphrates and Tigris, CoL Chesney, VoL i, 
p. 231 ; Malcolm's History of Persia, VoL 
ii, p. 206. 

KIRMANSHAH, see Luristau, Khuzis- 
tan, Kurdistan. 

KIRM-DANA, also Kirmiz, Hind. Co¬ 
chineal. See Kirm-zi. 

KIRMRI, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KIRMZI, Hind. Crimson, lac dye, also 
dye of cochineal. 

KIRNE, Hind. Spiraea lindleyana. 

KIRNI, Hind. Mimusops kauki, Maiir. 
Syn. of Mimusops hexandra. 

KIRNI, Can. Canthium parviflorum, Lam, 

KIRPA. Hind. Laurus cinnamomum. 

KIRPA'WA, Hind. Pharbites nil. 

KIRRA, IIiND., Pushtu. Capparisaphylla, 
leafless caper. 

KIRRAT, Arab. A carat, l-24th of an 
ounce. 

KIRRI-WALLA-GASS, Singh. Holar- 
rhena mitis, R., Br,, A, D. 0. 

KIRHI PALLA GASS, Singh. Ficus 
infectoria, Willde, 

KIRRU, Hind. Parrotia jacqueinontiaua. 

KIR RUE, Sindh. Capparis aphylla, 
Roxb, 

KIRS, Hind, of Bukhara, Charras of India, 
resin of the hemp plant. Cannabis sativa. Its 
resin seems to have been employed as an 
intoxicating substance in Asia and Egypt 
from very early times, and even in medicine 
ill Europe in former times, as Dr. Royle 
mentions it as noticed in Dale (Pliarmaco- 
logia, i, 133) and Murray (Apparat, Medica. 
minum, iv, p. 608—620), where it is ar¬ 
ranged, in this work, next to the Hu- 
mulus. It has of late years again been 
brought into European notice by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy. The Indian plant has by 
some, been thought to be a species distinct 
from tlie European one ; but, Dr, Rox¬ 
burgh, Dr. Royle and others, have been 
unable to observe any difference between 
the plant of the plains and that of the 
hills of India, nor between these and the 
European plant. The Indian secretes a much 
larger proportion of resin than is observable 
in the European plant, but a difference is 
observed in this point in India between plants 
grown in the plains, and those of the moun- 
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tains, and also when grown thickly together. 
The natives plant them wide apart, to enable 
them to secrete their full powers. In Europe, 
the thick sowing, and moister, often dully 
climate will prevent the due secretion of the 
peculiar principles of a plant of the Persian 
region. Hemp leaves are sometimes smoked 
in India, and occasionally added to tobacco, 
but are chiefly employed for making bhang 
and subzee, of which the intoxicating powers 
are so well known. But this peculiar substance 
is yielded by the plants on the hills, in the 
form of a glandular secretion, which is collect¬ 
ed by the natives pressing the upper part of 
the young plant between the palms of their 
hands, and then scraping off the secretion which 
adheres. This substance is well known inindia 
by the name of churrus, and is considered 
more intoxicating than any other preparation 
of the plant, which is so highly esteemed by 
many Asiatics, and serves them botli for wine 
and opium : it has, in consequence, a variety 
of names applied to it in Arabic, some of 
which were translated to Dr. Royle as ‘‘ grass 
of fakirs,” “leaf of delusion,” “ increaser 
of pleasure,” “ exciter of desire,” “ cementer 
of friendship,” &c. Linuasus was well aquaint- 
ed with its “ vis uarcotica, phantastica, de- 
meutens,”(anodyiniet repelleiis). It is ns likely 
as any other to have been the Nepenthes of 
Homer. The products of the plaut are the 
dried leaves called “ Idiang ;” the flower 
tops with their resin, culled “ ganja ;” and 
the resin, from the seeds and flower tops, 
called eharras or, iu Bokhara, kirs.— Koi/lCy 
p, <569. 

KIHSENEH, Pkks. Pease. 

KIRSHUF, Arab. Cynaia scolyinus, 
Linn. 

KIRTA, see Kelat. 

KIRTAN, the relation of the deeds of 
Kama, during the nine days of the Rama 
Naomi. 

KIRTHIPOOR, occupies the summit of a 
low hill, about three miles west of Patuu. It 
was at one time the seat of an independent 
prince ; and its reduction cost the Goorkhali 
prince so much trouble, that iu resentment 
of the resistance made by the inhabitants, he 
barbarously caused all the males, whom he 
captured in it, to bo deprived of their noses. 
Chobar is also situated ou an eminence, which, 
with that of Kirthipoor, forms a kind of 
saddle hill. 

KIRWAH, Kashm. A weight equal to 
584 lbs. English. 

KIS, Beng., Hind. Costus speciosua, 

KISABI, Hind, Lathyrus sativa. 
KISCHYIM, jEthiop. Cucumber. 

KILHAN, see Kelat, 

KISHDl, see Affghau. 
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KISHENGUR and Bikanir, according to 
Colonel Tod, arose out of Marwar, and 
Macheri from Amber, to which we might add 
Shekhawati, which though not separate, ia 
tributary to Amber, now Jeypoor. The 
Kisheugurh family according to Aitcheaon 
is an oflshoot from Jodhpore. A treaty was 
formed with maharajah Kullian Sing in 1818, 
Pirthee Sing succeeded in 1840 ; he was • 
granted the right of adoption, and he re¬ 
ceives a salute of fifteen guns. His territo¬ 
ries cover an area of 720 square miles and 
contain a population of 70,000 souls. The 
revenues are about riq^ees 600,000. The 
State pays no tribute and contributes nothing 
to any local corps or contingents. The army 
consists of 250 cavalry, 300 infantry, and 30 
guns.— Tod's Rajasthan, VoL i, p, 420 ; 
Treaties, Engagements and Suntiuds, VoL 
iv, p. 103. 

KISHEN KOMARI BAI, was born in 
1792. Her father, the rauu of Odeypur, was 
the highest prince of Rajputana. Her mother 
was of the Chawara race of Anhalwura. She 
was very beautiful and had an engaging 
manner ; both the Jeyporo and Jodhpore 
chief asked her in marriage, and to obtain her 
overran the kingdom, but to settle the matter, 
Kishen Komari Bai, when only 16, took 
poison, and in a few days her motlier followed 
iier to the funeral pile. When the Roman 
father slew the dishonoured Virginia, appeas¬ 
ed virtue applauded the deed. When Iphi- 
genia was sacrificed, the salvation of the 
country was the consolation, and Jeptha's 
daughter sustained her resignation in her 
father’s fame, but Kishen fell a victim to a 
false souse of honour.— Tod's Rajast'han, 

KISHLAQ, PusHT. Winter station of the 
pastoral Affghaus. 

KISHM ISLAND, called Jezirah-ut-tul, 
by the Arabs, and Jezirah-i-Daraz by the 
Persians, both meaning Long Island, is the 
Oaracta or Verokhtha of the ancients, where 
Arrian states that Nearchus saw the tomb of 
king Erythras, after whom the Persian Gulf 
was named the Erythrean Sea. In the 13tli 
century it was called Jezirah-i-Laset, and 
one of its towns is still called Laset. The 
whole island and a large portion of the 
opposite coast, in which are mines of sul- 
ph’ir, was farmed by the imam of Muscat 
Kishm town is in lat. 26* 57' N., long. 56* 
19' E. at the N. east end of the island. Kishm 
island is within ten miles of Hormuz, and is 
the largest by far in the Persian Gulf, being 
about 55 miles long, but very narrow. It 
presents the same kindis of rocks as those of 
Hormuz and Larrack, but in addition to those 
there is a stratified sedimentary formation 
upon it of great extent,, and upwards of 500 \ 
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feet ia thickness. Its eastern extremity is Kishtwar is separated on the north from the 
within ten miles of Hormuz, nearly opposite Tibetan valleys of Zanskar and Dras by the 
Oombroon ; it runs for sixty miles parallel axis of the Himalaya which is crossed by the 
with the Persian shore, but' is in no place Umasi pass into Zanskar, elevated 18,000 
more than twelve miles in breadth, and is feet, and by other passes from Ward wan into 
surrounded with coral reefs. The appear- Dras. The Wardwan district is to the west 
auce when sailing along the deep and uar- and to the south, Kishtwar is separated from 
row channel, interspersed with wooded Chamba by a range of 10,000 to 14,000 feet 
islands, which separates it from the main of elevation.— Hooker^ f, et T., 209. 
land, is particularly arid, but the interior K IS MIS, see Kishmis. 

produces dates, wheat, vegetables, mangoes KISNA, Siam. Eagle-wood, 
and other fruits, including grapes without KISREE of Bombay. Arnotto. 
stones, and the usual abundance of water KISS A, in lat. 8® 5' S., long. 127* 7' E., is 
melons. Bassadore is on a barren spot at the a small island, near Timor, 
western extremity. The people are chiefly KISSA-I-SANJAN, a work compiled in 
Arabs, subject to the imam of Muscat, and the year 1599, by one Bahram, a zorastrian, 

their number may aniount to 16,000. Near- resident at Nowsaree, a town about twenty 

chus says its length is upwards of 800 stadia, miles south of Surat. It details the various 
which, at 1,111|- to a degree, would give 43 emigrations of the Parsees, p, 7. 
geographical miles.— Omeley^s Travels^ Vol. KISSKA, Rus. Muslin, 

i, p. 162 ; CoL Chesney's Euphrates and KISSILKORUM PASS, in lat. 35* 57', 
Tigris^ p. 229 ; Kinneir's Geographical long. 77* 50', in Turkistan, in the ridge 

Memoir^ p. 14 ; Lieutenant Kempthorne, between Yarkand and Yarakash. The top 

Vol, V, Fart u, p. 277 of the Royal Geo-^ of the pass is 17,762 feet above the sea. 
graphical Soc. Journal. From Kissilkorum, following the direction 

KISHMIS are the small sweet seedless of the principal chain of the Kuenluen, 
raisins from a variety of the grape vine, the now turning to the south south-east, Kiuk- 
Vitis vinifera, they are called sultana raisins kiul lake is reached. It is slightly salt, and 
by European grocers, Kishmis Surkh, red is situated at the northern foot of the Chaug- 
raisins,, sun dried. Kishmish Sabz, shade chenmo. Close to the Kiukkiui lake, is a 
dried. Munakka are common dried grapes group of more than fifty hot springs, chiefly 
or pudding raisins.— PowelVs Hand-J)ook ; containing muriate of soda (common salt) and 
Econ. Prod.y Panjab^ p, a great quantity of carbonic acid. Their 

KISHNA, see Krishna. temperature varies from 25* C. to 49® C, (77* 

KISHON, a brook in Palestine that rises to 120® Fahr.) In the valley of the Nubra, 
in Mount Tabor and disembogues into the are two other groups, the one near Panamick 
Bay of Acre. See Caifa. (hottest spring, 78*1* C==172 6 Fahr.) the 

KISHB, Akab. a decoction of the husks other near Chaugtung (74*i* C—165*4 Fahr.) 
of the coffee berry,, greatly used in Yemen. A march of seventy miles brings the traveller 
The decoction of the berry, itself, is not much to (S. ?) Pumgal, where a route branches off 
used there ; the natives prefer the husks, and to the valley of Bushia, and to Elchi, the 
the beverage is called Kishr, it is sometimes capital of Khotau.— Report on the Proceed^ 
flavoured with ginger and other spices. ings of the Magnetic Survey of India^ pp. 

KISHT, Pkrs. Helicteres isora, Linn, 1 and 2 ; Roht. Schlagentweit. 

KISHTA BAIIIRA, Hind. Pyrus com- KISSING is a token of love and affection 
munis. with most of the nations of the East Ind^s 

KISHTAH, Hind. Dried, unripe apricots, as of Western Asia and Europe. Kissing of 
brought from the hills and from Kabul, &c. the cheeks and shoulders is noticed in Gen. 
They are used to clean gold and silver, also xxxiii, 4, xlv, 14 and 15 ; and in Luke xv, 20. 
in dyeing and in making chutney .—FowelVs Smelling their heads is a mode of expressing 
Hand^book^ Fo/. i, p. 453. intense affection, parental yearning, stiU 

ETSHTEE, Hind. A boat, ship, vessel, common in India, and a very ancient oriental 

bark, practice, however odd it may appear to 

KISHTEE, or Kuchkole, Hind. A cup or European notions. It was perhaps ra^er the 
bowl, generally of beggars, a faqeer’s wallet, result of this practice than chance that Isaac 
also a kind of tray. noticed the smell of Jacob’s person: And 

. KISHTOKEE, see Kush. he came near and kissed him, and smelled the 

KISHTWAR occupies the middle part of smell of his raiment, and blessed him and 
the Chenab valley between L^ul and Jamu. said, see, the smell of my son is as the smell 
The elevation of the Chenab about the middle of a field which the Lord hath blessed.”— 
6f the province is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Hind, 2%., Vol, ii, p, 46. 
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KISSING COMFITS of Falstalf. Batatas stone, clay slate and sandstone rocks, and ifar 
edulis, Choisy, Sweet potato. houses and more extensive buildings are all 

KIST, Arab., Pers., Hind. Tribute ; built of these. The limestone of Kurnool, 
Land-rent ; Instalment. westward to the Bheemah is an excellent 

KISTAPATAM, see Newbold. building material. It is on the banks of the 

KISTEE, Duk. Bixa orellaua. Kistnah that the richest diamond mines occur, 

KISTNAGHERRI, in lat. 12* 32' 3", and that the sandstones acquire their greatest 
long, 78* 12', in the Karnatic, in a plain elevation, amounting to more than 3,000 feet; 
with hills in the distance. The dak bungalow the river passing through mural precipices of 
is 1,698 feet above tho sea.— Mob. Schl, this rock and of a schistose limestone. It 
KISTAPA TAMARA or Konda tamara, passes through the plains of the Eastern 
Tel. Smilax ovalifolia, M. A local name Dekhan amongst the same rocks which are 
given from the large leaves, at Devarapalli in there sometimes a little elevated above the 
the Vizianagarum zaraindari. level of tho sea, at others forming the caps of 

KISTNAH or Krishna, a river of the granite mountain-s, or broken up by varieties 
peninsula of India, which rises on the Mahab- of greenstone and basalt. Thence, passing 
leshwur table-land in the Deccan, in lat. through a narrow gorge in the gneiss hills of 
18* 1', long. 73*41', and about 40 miles from Bezwarrah, it enters the alluvial plains con- 
the Arabian sea, 4,500 feet above the sea. tinuous with the delta of the Godavery. Its 
It runs S. E. 145 miles ; N. E. 60 miles ; waters, however, are more loaded with mud 
S. E. 105 miles ; N. E. 180 miles ; S. E. to than the last-mentioned beautiful river, and 
Chentapilly ; S. E. 70 miles further, then, the deposit of new land may be seen, by the 
parting into two arms, one flows S. E. 30 inspection of a common map, to be propor- 
railes, the other S. 25 miles into the Bay tionably great. — Carier^s Geological Papers 
of Bengal, after a course of 800 miles. It on Western India^ p. 3 ; Captain Cullen in 
receives many affluents, viz., Beemah, which Madras TAt. Soc. Journ. ; Report of the 
is 510 miles long ; Tumbudra or Toongabudra, Royal Sanitary Commission, See India, 
325 miles ; Gutpurba, 160 ; Malpurba, 160 ; Kistna. 

Warna, 80 ; Dindce, 110 ; Pedda Wag, 70 KTST-UL-DURRERA, also Wuj, Arab. 
miles, and 110,000 sq. miles arc drained. In Sweet flag. 

consequence of the rapid declivity of its water- KISTVAEN, see Cairn, Hindoo, Khassya. 
way and rockiness of its channel, it cannot be KISUMISU CHETTU, or Draksha chettu, 
navigated by small craft, even for short Tkl. Vitis vinifern, L, Raisins. The Sans, 
distances, but a weir has been thrown a(jross syn. is Laghu-draksha. 
the Tumbudra, to form an extensive system KIT, see Kirkook. 

of irrigation, at an estimated cost of £ 150,000. KITAB, Ar., Hind., Fkrs. A book. 

The weir is thrown across it at Bezwarah. Ah’l-i-Kitab, people of the book, meaninjg 
The basins of the Kistnah river and its the believers in the old or new testament or 
affluents, the Gutpurbah and Malpurbah and in the koran. This has the same meaning as 
Beemah arc occupied by quartzites, slates, Kitabi, a follower of the book, a term appli- 
limestones, &c., which cover the larger por- ed to Jews, Christians and Mahomedans, as 
tion of the districts of Cuddapah and Kurnool, possessing books of revealed religion. In 
westwards through the Raichore Doab by few mahomedan countries, however, will the 
. Gogi, Gulburgah, to Kulladghee and Belgaum, mahomedan religionists eat with a Christian ; 
and appear to represent the older portion of to salute him, even in error, with their ordi- 
the great Vindhyan series. Rocks of the nary salutation salam alaikum, peace be unto* 
same mineral character appear under the you, is deemed unfortunate and he is looked 
great flows of the Dekhan trap, and resting upon as unclean, and a mahomedan of India 
qtiite unconformably on the gneiss rocks in will rarely return the salutation of alaik-us* 
parts of the Raichore Doab, and the vicinity salam, and unto you be peace. But amongst, 
of Belgaum, and under parts of the ghauts on the Affghans none of these difficulties or feel- 
the western coast. That they belong to the ings exist. The Christian is respectfully called 
same general series as the rocks in Cuddapah a Kitabi, or one of the book. An invidious dis¬ 
and Kurnool, there is no doubt. Of the tinction of dress, is, however,enforced general^ 
rocks of aqueous origin, the sand-stones and ly on Christians at Bokhara according to an 
limestones, the whole of the valley of the edict pf no remote dfi^. It is possible that 
Kistnah and a great Jiart of the valleys of its previously the same liberality of deportment 
affluents, the Gutpurbah, Malpurba, Bheema, towards Christians distinguished Turkistan. 
Toongabudra or Tumbudra, and much of Katib, is a scribe, a copyist, a writer ; 
the valley of the Godayery and of the Eatibat, the act or cost of d^pying a 
valleys of its northerh afiuents, have lime- Ma$s6fCs Journeys^ VoU ii, p. 245. 
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KITABAT, Akau. The in-scription on a 
mahomedan tomb, 

KITAB-I-KOOSLUM NAMAH, a book 
put forth by a couclave of seven learned 
ladies of. Persia, on the rights of women. 
According to these ladies there are three 
classes of husbands in the world, viz., a 
proper man, a half a man, and aHupul pupla. 
If the wife of the last man absent herself 
from his house, even for ten days and nights, 
he must not, on her return, ask where she 
has been, and if he see a stranger in the 
house, he must not ask who it is, or what he 
wants.— Tr. Hind.\ VoL i, p, 399. 

KITAMA KURA, Japanese. A fish, 
Tetrodon hispid us, so poisonous, that when 
eaten, it proves frequently fatal, or according 
to the signification of the Japanese name, 
makes the north one’s pillow, it being a cus¬ 
tom with these people to turn the heads of 
those that are dying, towards the north.— 
Thunherg^s Travels^ VoL iii, p, 68. 

KITAY, see India, China, Khitay. 

KITCHELLY CAPOOR of China, a 
scented root, chiefly used iu the perfumery 
powders called sicsa, rautha, and also used for 
medicine. This is, also, called KitchellyKelan- 
gdo iu Tamil, sold at from 40 to 60 rupees a 
candy. That from Malabar, from 28 to 40 
rupees a candy. 

KITCFllLI, Tam. Citrus aurautium, !>., 
the orange. Citrus decumana ? 

KITE or Pattaiiga, arc flown by men and 
boys of the mahomedans, by all classes, high 
and low. Kite-flying is a pastime universally 
practised amongst tlie Chinese, who excel all 
other people both in the varied forms of iheir 
kites and the heights to which they can make 
them rise. They are constructed of paper 
made of refuse silk and bamboo. They 
assume every possible shape, and sometimes 
it is impossible when they have reached the 
culminating point, to distinguish them from 
birds. By means of round holes, supplied 
with vibrating cords, on which the current of 
the air acts, the kites when ascending, issue 
a humming noise, similar to the hum of a 
swarm of bees.— Burton's Sindh, p. 286 ; 
Hon'ble Mr» Morrisoti's Compendious Sum¬ 
mary* 

KITE, is a general term applied by the 
British in India, to many different birds. 
The Dung kite, or Dung bird, the Neophron 
perouopterus, Linn,, called, in Egypt, Pha- 
roah’s Chicken and the Egyptian vulture, is 
known to all the races in the south of India, 
in which it is abundant southwards from 
Bengal, also in N. Africa, W. Asia, S. Europe, 
and even in England. The male has a dirty 
blockish brown colour, but the hen-bird is 
wbVte witih yellow about the cheeks. It 
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^^alks with ease and with a stately gait and 
frequents localities where flesh or sweepings 
are thrown. It builds on cliffs, houses and 
trees. 

Of the Kite Vultures, one species, the 
tamest, boldest of all, the Milvago Australis, 
is of the Falkland isles. Amongst the 
Milvium or true Kites, of the family of Fal- 
conidaR, are several of the birds known to 
Europeans as kites. 

The Brahmany Kite of India, the Halias- 
tur Indus, Bodd,, also one of the Milviuae, 
known to all by its clear maroon-coloured black 
and white breast and abdomen, and frequent¬ 
ing the river valleys, lakes and sea coasts, 
wherever wet cultivation is in progress, 
swarming where fishers throw their nets, and 
about shipping in the harbours, picking up 
small fishes, prawns or offal, the frogs from 
rice-fields, water insects, mice and shrews, and 
young or sickly birds and wounded snipe. 
Near towns it is very tame and fearless, and 
every Sunday pious hindoos may be seen 
calling Hari! Hari! to attract the bird’s 
attention, and then feeding it by throwing to 
it bits of flesh. The audacity of the Brah¬ 
many kite is adminible ; Major Moor men¬ 
tions as one instance, of which he was a 
witness, viz., stooping and taking a chop ofl' 
a grid iron standing over the lire that cooked 
it. It receives its name fi’oin Europeans, 
because brahmans and religious hindoos wor¬ 
ship it, aud regard it as the type or vahaii of 
Vishnu. The birds are expert fishers. 

The Milvus govinda, Sykes, the common 
pariah kite, extends through all India, Bur- 
mah and Malayana, and is one of the most 
abundant aud common birds in India, every 
town, cantonment, camp and village lias its 
colony of this kite, which ply their vocation 
from morning till night,picking up fragments 
of food and garbage.' In Calcutta, two or 
three hundred may bo seen at a time. They 
are bold aud fearless. Of all rapacious birds, 
the govind-kite is the most useful, and abun¬ 
dant ; wherever offal exists there this bird 
is to be found, hovering over the butcher’s 
shop, the kitchen, or the barrack—now 
leisurely sailing in circles—now darting like 
an arrow upon its prey, which it devours 
while on the wing, uttering a clear shrill cry 
whenever a companion disputes its posses¬ 
sion. Its ordinary name is tJie Chil, from 
its peculiarly shrill call. The govind-kite, 
Egyptian vulture, crow, Indian jackdaw and 
mina, may justly be termed ‘‘ the great sca¬ 
vengers of India. 

The crested black Kite of all India, the 
Baza lophotes, Cuv,, is not abundant. Its 
very handsome white and black plumage at 
once attracts attention. 
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The Loj)hastur Jerdoni, BlytK is a kite of 
Malayaua aud the isles. 

The black-winged Kite of India, the Ela- 
nus raelauopterus, Daud.y lives near the 
skirts of jungles, and is not much on the 
wing. 

The Kite Eagles of India belong to the 
genus Neopus of the Aquilinac. The Neopus 
Malaiensis, Beinwardt^ the Black Eagle is 
found in most of the hilly and jungly districts 
of India, in Burmah and Malayana. It is 
generally seen circling or questing for prey 
at no great height. It is a bird of easy and 
graceful flight. Its chief- food is obtained 
by robbing bird’s nests of the eggs and the 
young.— MooVy p, 344 ; Adams ; Jar dine's 
Mammals of India. See Birds, Garuda, 
Serpent, Vahan. 

KIT HI, Hind. Dioscorca deltoidca. 

KITHU, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

KITKI, Hind, Agave cantala. 

KITLA, Hind. Acer creticum, Jangli 
kitla is Edwardsia mollis. 

KITNUZ, Pers. Coriander seed. 

KITOOL, see Hot Springs. 

KITS ARM A, Hind. Lycium ruthenicum. 

KITTACINCLA MACROURUS, the 
Shama, See Bulbul. 

KITTALI KAYA or Narija chettu, Tel. 
Citrus aurantiurn, L. 

KITTA NARA, Tel. The fibre of the 
aloe, Fourcroya cantala, Haw. ; also called 
Kittali nara. 

KITTES0L> or Kittysol, the distinctive 
name by which China paper summer-heads 
are known. They are an extensive article of 
export from Cliina to Bombay, Calcutta, &c. 
They are a cheap sort of umbrella, made of 
bamboo frames covered with oiled paper or 
cheap silk. They are sent to the Archipelago 
and India in boxes containing 100 umbrellas 
each, which is estimated to be a pecul. Con¬ 
sidering the material they are made of, this 
sort of umbrella, or parasol, wear a long time 
(for their use is for the most part as a protec¬ 
tion against the sun). This kind of umbrella, 
or parasol, is made of oiled paper, or cheap 
oiled silk, and is largely exported by the 
'Chinese to India ; the article is durable, con¬ 
sidering its material, aud its cheapness induces 
a large consumption.— Faulkner ; Morrison ; 
Williams' Middle Kingdom, VoL ii, p. 401. 

KITTAN, Tam., Tel. Canvas, 

KITTICUM, Hind. One of the plants 
with the flowers of which Kama, the Indian 
god of love, tips his arrows. See Kama, 
Hindoo, 

KITTOOR, a town of peninsular India. 
The central parts of peninsular India have 
several times needed coercion. At Kittoor, a 
battle was fought on the 23rd October 1824, 
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and the fort was besieged and taken on the 
oth December of that year. 

KITTUL, Singh. Caryota urens, Linn^ 
Jaggery or native sugar is produced abun¬ 
dantly in the northern districts of Ceylon 
from the juice of this palm. The sap is drawn 
off much in the same manner as that from the 
cocoa palm, but it does not flow so readily, 
and to remedy this the natives are in the 
habit of inserting within the surface of the 
cut flower spike a small mixture of lime, 
garlic, salt, and bruised pepper. This is left 
on the incision for a few days, when it is 
removed and the flower again cut, the sap 
will then flow readily for several months con¬ 
tinuously. The collected juice is boiled in 
eathern vessels to a certain consistency when 
it granulates and forms a fair sugar capa¬ 
ble of being refined to a good degree of 
purity. It is a curious fact that the wood of 
those trees which have been thus tapped is 
very much harder than that of the unemploy¬ 
ed trees in the forests which is quite soft and 
spongy, the trees longest tapped are much the 
hardest. 

KITU is a form of salutation in Japan, 
where the inferior, laying the palms of 
his hands on the floor, bends his body so that 
the forehead nearly touches the ground, and 
remains in this position for some seconds. 
The superior responds by laying the palms of 
his hands upon his knees, and nods or bows 
more or less low according to the rank of the 
other party. 

KIU, 13eng., Hind. Costiis speciosus, 
Smith. 

KIUN, in the Tartar language, the sun : 
or acconiing to Abul Ghazi, tlie sun aud 
moon. 

KlITR, Hind. Allium, sp. 

KIU-SIU, or Ximo. The Japanese island 
of Kiusiu or Kewsew, is well-cultivated and 
generally fertile, with the exception of its 
eastern coast. The best known Japanese 
towns of importance are, Nagasaki, Sanga and 
Kokoord.— MacFarlane's Geo. and His. of 
p. 145. See Japan. 

KIUTU, Hind. Astragalus multiccps. 

KIWACH, Hind. Cowhage. Mucyna pru- 
rita. 

KIZAL BASH, see Kazzilbash, 

KIZAN, see Tigris. 

KIZA UT TAWIL, Arab. Cucumis 
utilissiiYiiis. 

KIZHANELLI, Tam. Phyllanthus niruri. 

KIZIL IRMIK. The elevated plateau 
which extends from the base of Mount Ararat 
into northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains the sources of four 
noble rivers, having their estuaries in . three 
different seas, and thus, from Armenia, as 
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KIZLA SAFED. 


KLEN-LENBERG, 


from the ceotre of a great coutinent^ giving 
an easy communication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. By following the Kizil 
Irmak through Asia Minor we reach the 
Black Sea, from whence there are inlets to 
Russia, Austria, Turkey, &c. In the same 
way the Aras, by terminating in the Caspian, 
opens several routes towards Great Tartary, 
as well as towards the rest of Central Asia 
and China ; while the Tigris and Euphrates, 
with their numerous ramifications, afford 
abundant means of communicating with Persia, 
India, Arabia, and the continent of Africa. 
An extensive mercantile intercourse is also 
maintained with the same regions by means 
of numerous caravans, which, since the time 
of Abraham at least, have traversed the 
countries watered by those four rivers. 

KIZIL OZAN, a river of some geogra¬ 
phical celebrity, beiug supposed by Major 
Rennell to be the Gozan of the Scriptures, 
II, Kings, xvii, 6, and the following is his 
description of it in his inquiry concerning the 
disposal of the ten tribes of the Jews which 
were carried into captivity to Nineveh. This 
river springs from the country anciently 
named Matrene, between Tabriz and Rama¬ 
dan, and taking its course eastward, falls into 
the southwest part of the Caspian sea, pene¬ 
trating in its way the great ridge of mountains 
that divides Media from the Caspian provinces. 
Travellei's describe with horror the road which 
leads along the side of the chasm and which 
is the only one practicable for loaded beasts 
from Ghilan to Ispahan. It is generally 
excavated from the steep rocky cliff which 
impends over the dreadful gulf below, and 
along it the traveller holds loosely the bridle 
of his beast while he leads him along, fearing 
to be drawn after him should a false step be 
made. This chasm is about 180 miles to the 
westward of the Caspian sea.— Rich's Resi¬ 
dence in Koordistan^ Vol. i, p. 226, quoting 
OleariuSy Banway^ 

KIZ KALASI, see Kara Oghhm. 

KIZLA SAFED. To the west of the pro¬ 
vince of Fars are the ruins of Kizla Safed, 
and, nearly in the centre, are those of the 
ancient capital, Persepolis. The territory of 
Fars represents ancient Persis, which was 
watered by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, 
Arasis, Pelevar and Bagrad. Its cities were 
Corna, Axima, Arbrea, and Artacana ; besides 
many, others whose sites are unknown. 
Persepolis was the capital in the time of 
Alexander: more anciently, the seat of the 
government was at Pasargada,—Stobo, lib. 
XT, p. 729, the Persa^adis of Quintus Curtius 
i^Lib. V. cap. vi., but as this historian speaks 
of the fortress of Persepolis, and the city of 
(Perwgadis (qu. Farsa—Gerd ?) U iai, possible 
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that the extensive ruins in the plain, near the 
former, may be the Pasargada of Pliny,— 
Lib. vi, cap. xxvi.— Euphrates and Tigris, 
Col. Chesney, p. 210. See Fars. 

KJEYOH ? Vitex, species. 

KLAARE MARAM, Tam. ? Casearia 
elliptica. 

K LAB AT ; in Celebes, the town of Monado 
is built on a plain surrounded by mountains, 
the highest of which, Klab^t, is 6,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The houses are 
well built, and neatly thatched ; they are 
all detached, and enclosed in a yard or gar¬ 
den. Klabat is a conical volcanic mountain, 
in the northern peninsula of this island.— 
MarryaCs Indian Archipelago, p. 44. > See 
Celebes. 

KLABBET LAMA, see Tin. 

KLAKKA, see Java. 

KXAMANDA, Tkl. Aloe indica, Royle. 

KLAMBA, tlAv. Curtains. 

ICLAPA, Malay. Cocoanut, the Calappor 
nut of the earlier, seamen, properly Kalapa. 
Klapa Muda, Malay, the soft medulla of 
the cocoanut. 

KLAPPKR ISLAND, see Pulo Tinjil or 
Trower’s Island. 

KLASSI, Hind , Pers., Arab. A seaman, 
written also Ivhalassi. 

KLATERGOUD, Dut. Orsidue. 

KLAVER-ZAAD, Dut. Clover seed. 

KLEEBA, Sans. Morinda umbellata. 

KLEES A AT, also Klee, Ger. Clover seed. 

KLEIN, a Christian missionary in the south 
of India who collected a large herbarium 
which has been principally described by 
Willdenow. That of Ileyne by Roth, in his 
Novae Plantarum species : Hey no appears to 
have been rather a diligent collector than a 
practical botanist ; his collections were either 
obtained from, and were named by, Roxburgh ; 
or wore made in Mysore and the southern 
provinces, and the names attached by Ilottler. 
Klein, Ileyne, and Rottler, were the inedifcal 
men, who formed the Herbarium Madras- 
patense. Drs. Wallich, McClelland, Irvine, 
Lindsay, Stewart and Thomson, medical offi¬ 
cers of the Bengal army, also Dr. Hooker of 
the ^British Navy, have done much for tha 
Botany of Bengal. Drs, Wight, Griffith, and 
Roxburgh, of tlie Madras army, for that of all 
India. Major Beddome, of the Madras army, 
has done much for the Madras Presidency, 
and Messrs. Moon and Thwaites for Ceylon, 
KLEINHOVIA HDSPITA,oneof Byttne- 
riacese, a garden shrub with alternate broad 
cordate leaves and small pink flowers in ter¬ 
minal panicles ; capsule pear-shape and in¬ 
flated. 

KLEN-LENBERG, see Lightning Con¬ 
ductor. 
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KNITTING, 


KOBkD. 


KLESA, or Klesha. Evil desire, the love of 
pleasure, the cleaviug to existence. — Rardy's 
Eastern Monachisniy p, 438. 

KLESIA Greco-Hindi. A church. 

KLEVVANG, Jav. A riword, any weapon 
of war. 

KLIE OOROOD, Duk. Phaseolus max. 

KLING, the Malay term for a native of 
India, evidently derived from ‘ the ancient 
kingdom of Kalinga Newbold, however, 
supposes that Kling is a corruption from 
Teling or Telinga. The chuliah and kling 
of the Malays comprehend the traders and 
settlers, both mahomedans and hindoos, from 
the Coromandel coast. These names have 
been given to them by the Malays from the 
earliest times of the ancient commercial 
intercourse subsisting between this part of 
Asia and India.— Newbold's British Settle^ 
me7ifs, Vot. i, p. 8. See Dravidian, India. 

KLIUNTI, Hind. Lonicera quinquelo- 
cularis. 

KLIWON, Jav, Governor of a capital or 
chief town. 

KLOFF, Captain, author of voyage of the 
Dourga, in 1825-26, translated by G. W. 
Earl. 

KLOI, a snow-white root of Siam, used 
as food, but requires to be steeped, in slices, 
in water and exposed to the sun’s rays, as, in 
an unprepared state, it is poisonous. 

KLOK-SPYS; Dut. Bell metal. 

KLUK, also Klieeraheen, Arab. Leeches. 

KLUNJI, Hind. Eriophorum comosum. 

KLUWI, Malay. Artocar’pus integrifolia. 

KN-BYEN,Burm. Ceriops roxburghianus, 
Arn. 

KNEELING. Sec Dozanoo-bythna. 

KNEPH, P’htah and Amun, gods of the 
Egyptians, hud no astronomical characters. 

KNEVEA, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet long. Its wood is used by 
the natives in boat and house-work.— Edye^ 
Ceylon. 

KNIFE-GRINDER, a term applied to a 
Cicada or grass-hopper of Ceylon from the 
noise which it makes. 

KNIGHTIA EXCELSA, is the Rewa¬ 
re wa or honeysuckle timber tree of New 
Zealand. 

KNISS, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. 

KNITMEE ? or Khatmi, Arab. Mallow. 

KNITRI, Hind. Rhus buck iamela. 

KNITTING appears to be unknown to 
the natives of India, though it is well worthy 
of being taught to them ; as, indeed it has 
been in the few girls’ schools which the 
natives have allowed to be established .—Royle 
Arts, of Indiaj p* 504 . 


KNIVES. 


Messen, Out, 

Coateaux, Fr. 

Messer Gbr. 

Churl chakUjGuz., Hind. 


CoJtelli, 
Pisau : Piso, 
Noshj, 
Cuchillos, 


It. 
Malay. 
Rus. 
Sp. 


-McCulloch's Commercial Diet,, p. 739. 


KNOBLAUCH, Ger. Garlic. 

KNOPFE, Ger. Buttons. 

KNOR, Hind. Pavia indica, Indian horse 
chesnut. 

KNOTTED CASSIA, Eng, Cathartocar- 
pus nodosus. 

KNOWLTONIA VESICATORIA, used 
commouly as a blister at the Cape of Good 
Hope.— O'Shaughnessy. 

KNOX, an Englishman who was long kept 
a prisoner at Kandy, in the reign of rajah 
Sinha II. In the charming narrative of his 
captivity, published in the reign of Charles 
II, he devoted a chapter to the animals of 
Ceylon .—Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon^ p. 6. 

K’NWAR, Duk., or Kanwar ? Aloe indica. 

KO, Jav. Rice. 

KO, Hind. Olea europoea. 

KOA, Hind. Tamarix gallica, syn, of 
T. indica. See Rukh. 

KOAME, Hind. Macrotomia euchroma. 

KOAMIL or Kalani of Beas. Glochidino 
velutiuum, TV. Tc. 

KOAMLA, Hind, Odina wodier. 

KOAMOORA, Callicarpa lanata. 

KOAN, a very hard, fine, close-grained, • 
heavy Ceylon wood. 

KOANEE, a river near Lallgunge in 
Goruckpoor. 

KOANG, Singh. The Ceylon oak of the 
English in Ceylon. Grows in the southern 
parts of Ceylon, a cubic foot weighs 42 lbs., 
but its durability is only from 5 to 10 years! 
It is used for native oil-presses and wooden 
anchors, its berries are eaten by the natives. 
— Mr. Mendis. (Qu. Koan ?) 

KOANNAY MARAM, Tam. Cassia 
fistula. 


KOATPAY MARAM, Tam. ? Zizyphus 
oenoplia. 

KOATTYrNAGA MARAM, Tam. Euge¬ 
nia jarabolana, the rose apple ; also Eugenia 
caryophyllifolia.— W, Ic. 

KOBA, see Tin 

KOBAD. According to the Jahan Numa, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of 
Pars was into the five circles or departments 
called “ Kurre and naiAed Istakhr, Darab- 
jird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At. 
present, it consists of three principal parts,!^ 
viz.; 1, Pars proper (Persis Proper); 2, 
Laristan near the Persian Gulf; and 3, 
Behbehan, or the countiy of the Khogilu^ 
which represents the circle of Kobad. Bet* 
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KOBilA TEL. 

beban is bounded on the north by the great 
belt of mountains which separate Irak-i-Ajam 
from the southern provinces of Persia : the 
northern and north-eastern shores of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf form its boundary to the south, 
Kam-Hormuz and the Ka’b country lie to tlie 
west, while Shulistan separates Behbehan on 
the east from the direct dependencies of Pars. 
On the east and south-east, Behbehan is sur¬ 
rounded by the Mamaseni tribe : on the north 
and north-west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the 
west and south by the Ka*b Arabs. Also, 
the mountainous region to the north and 
north-east of the plain of Behbehan is occu¬ 
pied by the Khogila tribes,—and the districts 
of Lirani and Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, 
together with the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab, 
all come under the control of the governor of 
Behbehan. 

KGB AD or Kaodcs, a Sassanian king, A. 
D. 488 or 481. See Pars, Sassanian. 

KGB AD, or Kci Kobad, an emperor of 
Delhi, who made his aged father undergo the 
abject oriental obeisance of kissing the ground 
before the royal throne. He fitted up a 
palace at Kilokeree, upon the banks of the 
Jumna, to enjoy there soft society, but 
nobody in that village now recollects the site 
of that palace.— Tv. of Hind., Vol ii, p. 199. 

KGBARI AKU, Tel. Leaves of Cadaba 
indica. 

KOBBARI CHKTTU, Tel. Cocos nuci- 
fera, L, ; Sans. Narikela, whence the verse ; 
Oh ! Narikela strong of body and full of sap, 
you give not your juice to the Pika (cuckoo 
or kokila), but you are liberal to him who 
climbs and maltreats you. 

KGBBARI TENGAI, Tam. Kernel of 
cocoanut. Copra. 

KOBBER, Dan. Copper. 

KGBI, Hind. Brassicn oleracea. 

KOBIDAR, Beng. Bauhinia purpuracens. 

KGBIN or Jobin, Burm. Melicocca tri- 

KOBO, or Kubo, or Saigoun, the head of 
the executive government at Jeddo. The 
Dairi, at Miako, is the ecclesiastical head. 
In this singular government, there were 
two emperors, reigning conjointly, the Dairi, 
or spiritual emperor, who resided at Miako, 
and the temporal or lay emperor, who usually 
lived in the great city of Jeddo. The word 
Kobo docs not strictly mean emperor ; and 
it appears that the Japanese angrily deny that 
there is any other emperor than the Mikado, 
or Dairi. The power, however, of the Kobo 
was decidedly imperial, and far greater than 
that of the Dairi.— MacFarlane^s Oeo. and 
Hisf. of Japany p. 192 ; Titsingh, Illustra¬ 
tions of Japan, 

‘ KOBRA TEL, Singh. A substance sup- 
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KOCCH BAtf AR. 

posed, in Ceylou, to be a virulent poison. In 
the preparation of this mysterious compound, 
the ingredients are extracted from venomous 
snakes, and from the lizard called Kabara- 
gayu. The receipt far outdoes, in dramatic 
arraugemeut, the witch’s cauldron of Macbeth. 
—Teyinenfs Sketches of the Hatnrul History 
of Ceylon, 274. See Kabara-gaya. 

KOBRI, Can. Cocoanut palms. 

KOBUAH, a western section of Beluchis- 
tan. 

KOBIJB-UL-ARZ, Arab. Talc. 

KOCH, the Muftion, or wild sheep, its 
horns were found by Vigne intermixed with 
those of the ibex or chup, and the mark her 
or rawaclieh of Little Tibet.— Vigne^s A 
personal Narrative, p. 

KOCCH BAHAR, is a native State ruled 
by a rajah subject to the su[)ervision of a 
British Resident. It is situated between 
Bengal and Assam, on the N. E. frontier of 
British India, and is separated from the liigh- 
lands of Bhotan by the Dooar. Fallacotta is 
the most central town, for the Jungsta, 
Chamoorchee, Bala, Bnuna, and Boy goo passes 
into Tibet and Bhootan. The abolition of 
slavery in Kocch Behar has recently been 
formally proclaimed. Up till this proclama¬ 
tion, if a ryot, or peasant, owed a sum of 
money, and was unable to satisfy his creditor, 
ho was compelled to give up his wife as a 
pledge, and possession of her was kept until 
the debt was discharged. It sometimes 
happened that the wife of a debtor was not 
redeemed for die space of one, two or throe 
years ; and if, during her residence with the 
creditor, a family should have been the conse¬ 
quence, half of it was considered as the pro¬ 
perty of the person with whom slie lived, and 
half that of her real husband. The country 
has a most wretched appearance, and its 
inhabitants are a miserable and puny race. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, the lower 
ranks without scruple disposed of their 
cliildren for slaves, to any purchaser, and for 
a very trifling consideration ; nor was the 
agency of a third person ever employed. 
Nothing was more common than to see a 
mother dress up her child, and bring ft to 
market, with no other hope, no other view, 
than to enhance the price she might procure 
for it. The Cocch or Kocch are partially 
converted to mahomedanism. The pagan 
portion live in the woods and cultivate the 
soil with the hoe ; they are welUfed and 
clothed. They abstain from beef. They 
sacrifice to the god Pushi and his wife Jago, 
also to the sun, moon and stars ; to the deities 
of the rivers, hills ani woods, and to their 
deceased parents. The Deoshi, their sacrific¬ 
ing priest, marries and works, and the office 
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KODAL. 


KODIMXJNDIUI PALAU. 


is Dot hereditary. The blood of the sacrifice 
j^oes to the deity, the flesh to the worship¬ 
pers. Polygamy, polyandry, concubinage and 
adultery, are punished Ijy fines. The husband 
resides with his mother-in-law, is the property 
of the wife, and after her to her daughters. 
They keep the dead two days and then burn 
them at the river side. Their name is written 
Kocch, Koktsh, Koksh, or Kuksh. In the 
Yogiui Tantra, they are named Kavach and 
are there styled mhleclia. When the maho- 
modau power was established in Bengal the 
Koch (Kocch or Kavach) kingdom extended 
from 88® to 93® E. L., and from 26® to 27'’ N. L. 
from the south-eastern extremity of Nepaul 
along the southern extremity of Sikkim and 
Butan into Assam, with Kocch Bahar as its 
capita), and the people consisted of the present 
Kocch, Dliimal and Bodo. They dwell in 
the Sal forests with impunity. The Kocch, 
arc called Hasa by the Assamese Bodo, and 
the Dhimal style them Kamul. The north¬ 
ern parts of Rungpur, Puriiea, Dinajpur, and 
Myra unsing are the chief Kocch localities. 
The Kocch and Bodo serve a fixed period for 
their brides, and they marry within the tribe. 
— Turner's Embassy/, /j. 11 ; Treaties, En- 
gagemeiits and Sun?iuds, Vol. vii, 367 ; 
Latham's Descrip. Ethn. ; Hodgson. See 
Aborigines, Bodo,Tudia, Kocch. 

KOCH AN, Hind. Corn us macrophylla. 

KOCHIANI, tjRiA. A woman who lives 
l)y selling salt in small quantities. 

KOCHLA or Kaclila, Duk. Nux vomica. 

KOCKSI, a river of Gowhatty. 

KODA, Hind. Eleusine coracana, Goertn. 
Roxb. 

KODAGA. The Coorg or Kodaga lan¬ 
guage is spoken in the small principality of 
this name, lying on the western ghauts, and 
lias hitherto been regarded as Caiiarese, mo¬ 
dified by the Tulu. But Mr. Mogliug states 
that it is more nearly allied to the Tamil and 
]\Jalayalum than to the Canarese. See Coorg, 
Dravidian. 

KODAGAH, Maleal. Hydrocotilo asia- 
tica, Lin7i. 

KODAGAROGTNI, properly Kadugu 
Rogini, Tam. Helleborus niger. 

KODAGU PAL4,Tel.Maleal. Wrightia 
antidysenterica, i?., Br. 

KODAKADURUATTA, Singh. Nux 
vomica. 

KODAL of Cuttack, is the inner bark of 
a forest tree. It makes a strong and most 
durable rope, which is said not to be liable 
to deteriorate from wet, and hence it is 
made into boat cables. At Autgurh, the 
fibre is collected for sale, on requisition, by 
the Suhar race. The tree may possibly be 
the Sterculia villosa, which m Assam is called 
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the ‘ Oadal,’ the fibres are there employed 
for making ropes with which to secure wild 
elephants. 

KODALEYA or Koodaliya, B. ^ H. Des- 
modium trifolium. 

KODALI, Hind. A spade. Kodali 
Murna, to dig with the spade, a ceremony. 

KODAIvI, Maleal. Melnstoma malnba- 
thricum. 

KODAM, ,Bukm. On this festival day, 
presents are made from vassals and depend¬ 
ents, as deprecatory offerings, to avei’t de¬ 
served punislimeiit for offences against their 
liege lord. It is called by the English, 
pardon day.— p. 76. 

KODAPANA, also Koda Panei, Maleal. 
Corypha umbraculifera, Linn. 

KODAR, Hind. Harmala rufa. 

KODARA CHETTU, Tel. Grows in 
the Nalla Mallai. Mr. Elliott notes this “ as 
perhaps a species of Grislea.”— Mr. Latham. 

KODAWAl 1 PORSII, or Poriissa maram, 
Tam. Chloroxylon swietenia. Rose satin- 
wood. 

KODDAPAIL, Maleal. Pistia stra- 
tiotes, Lhm. 

KODDI PANAI MARAM, Tam. Cory- 
pha unbraculifera. 

KODE, Hind. The climbing fish, Anabas 
scan dens. 

KODEGAM, Tam, ? Tylophora asthraa- 
tica, W. A. 

KODES, see Kabul. 

KODI, Hind. Louicera hypoleuca. 

KODI BUDAMA, Tel. Cucumis pube- 
sceus, Willd. ; C. maderaspatanus, JR., Vol, 
iii,;?. 723. Fowl’s cucumber. 

KODICALLI, Tam. Cyiianchum vimi- 
nale, Linn. 

KODI-CULL, on the coast of Malabar are 
cairns, the oldest monuments of the kind 
on the Indian continent. 

KODICULLA, Tam. Cynanchum vimi- 
nale J^xixn. 

KODI JUTTU MANU, or Karu boppayi, 
Tel. Erythropsis roxburghiana, Lmd. A 
local name of the Konda Doralu given from 
its remarkable flowers. 

KODI JUTTU TOTA KURA, or Erra 
kodi juttu tota Kura, Tel. Celosia cristata, 
L. Cocks-comb. This genus of plants thrives 
well in several parts of India, and the species 
are much admired. 

KODIKALU VAN-KAI, Tel. Brinjal. 

KODIKKAL VELLALAN, Tam. A 
class of the Yellalan or agricultural tribe 
of the Tamil country, who cultivate betel. 

KODI MALLI, also Kodi Mallipu, Tam. 
Jasminum sambac, Ait. 

KODIMUNDIRI PALAM, Tam., aUo 
Dracha pallam. Grapes. Vitis ymifera. 
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KOEL. 


KOENIG. 


KODI MURUSU^ Tel. Petalidiura barle- 
/ioides, Nees; Ruellia bracteata, JR., VoL 
iii, 47. 

KODI PASSI KIRE, Tam. Basella 
alba. 

KODISA PALA, also Kodisa chettu, Tel. 
Wrightia antidjseuterica, R, Br.\ Nerium 
antid., AinsL Heyuo calls it Kola mukka, 
j). 132. The medicinal properties of the 
Kodisa or Conessi bark are held in much 
esteem by natives, as they once were by 
European practitioners. They have perhaps 
fallen into disrepute from the fraudulent 
substitution of the bark of Wrightia tinctoria. 
The leaves of the two plants, especially when 
young, are so like that they may easily be 
mistaken. An infallible character however 
exists, in the numerous pointed glands on the 
petiole at the base of the leaf of Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

KODI VELI, Tam. Plumbago zeylanica, 
Linn» 

KODIVELOE ? Acacia tomentosa. 

KODO ?—Paspalum frumentaceum, small 
grain eaten by the natives. 

KODON, Hi ND. Eleusine coracana. 

KODOO, Beng. Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. 

KODORKA MARAM, Malkal. Ter- 
minalia chebula, Reiz. 

KODORO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
of Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, circum¬ 
ference 2^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
It is said only to be used for firewood.— Capt. 
Macdonald. 

KODRA, Hind. Eleusine coracana, also 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. 

KODRAVAHA, Sans. Paspalum frumen¬ 
taceum. 

KODU, Beng. Kora millet or punctured 
millet, Paspalum stoloniferura. See Kora. 

KODU and Kondru, Tel,, whence the 
ordinary name of, Kond, a barbarous race of 
mountaineers inhabiting the hills west and 
north-west, of Ganjam to the borders of 
Nagpore. The plural of Kodu is Kollu. 

KODUR or Codoor, a town of the Carnatic 
near Ballapilli* 

KOE, Hind. Alnus, sp. 

KOBE KUMUDA KUMUL, also Koee 
Kumul, Hind. Nymphaea pubescens. 

KOEL, Hind. 

Chnle, Malay. 

Kokil, Bbno. Cowde-choa, Sinoh., 

Indian cnckow, E»g. Tam, 

„ koel. Kokila pika, Tbu 

Koel, Hind. 

The Indian cuckow, Endynamis orientalis, 
the male is of a deep black, and the female 
of a dusky green mottled white. Like the 
ouokow, the koel lays its eggs in some of 
the nests of other birds: hecsttse the koel 


song is especially heard at the season of 
spring, it is called the friend of love : 

Sweet bird, whom lovers deem love’s messenger 
Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive or lead ray steps to 
Where she strays. 

It is a bird of the family Cueulidae. It in¬ 
habits Ceylon, India, the Malay countries 
and China, all of its names are obtained from 
its ordinary call, which closely resembles the 
word “koel.” Like the cuckow of Europe, 
this bird is, in India, the harbinger of spring, 
and its call, though shrill and disagreeable, is 
associated with all the joys and labours of 
husbandry of that season, and is quoted in the 
rhymes and proverbs of the people. Thus 
“ Koel bolee, Sebuudee dolee,” the cry of the 
Koel, is the grief of the Sobundy soldier, 
meaning that the disbanding of the armed 
men gathered together for collection of 
revenue depend on the Koels note. t^ebun- 
dee being a corruption of Sipah Ilindce, in 
distinction to Moghul or foreign troops, 
who were always kept up. The Koel indeed 
occupies much the same place in India that 
the cuckoo does in Europe. The European 
names, even, are all derived from the San¬ 
scrit name Cueulns. Pliny says, that the 
vine-dressers deferred cutting their vines till 
the cuckoo began to sing. We have the 
Cuckoo-Ale of England, tojjartake of which 
the labourers leave their work when the first 
cuckoo’s note is heard. There is also the 
vulgar superstition that it is unlucky to have 
no money in youv pocket when the first 
cuckoo of the season is heard, and the 
amorous Hobnelia tells us, that in love omens 
its note is equally efficacious. The female 
lays its eggs in the nest of the common crow 
or of the carrion crow, Corvus splendons and 
C. culminatus, but a company of the birds 
called seven brothers, have been seen nt 
Secunderabad assiduously feeding a young 
Koel .—Elliot ; The Hero and the Nymph, 
p. 267. See Kameri. 

KOEL, a stream from the watershed of 
Chota Nagpore which unites with the Suokh 
in Gangpur and takes the name of the 
Brahmani, and enters the Bay of Bengal at 
Point Palmyras.— Dalton, p. 155. 

KOELA, Hind. Charcoal. 

KOENAR, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag¬ 
pore with a soft, white wood .—CaL Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KOENIG, John Gerard, a native of Cour- 
land and pupil of Linneus, travelled in Iceland 
in the year 1765, and arrived at Tranquebar 
in India, iti the end of 1768 or beginning of 
1769. He was physician to the Tranquebar 
mission in the Carnatic, but his enthusiusm, 
defiance of bodily fatigue, spare meals, the 
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KOFTaARI. KOH. 

scorching climate, and his simplicity of man- same as that pursued in Europe, and the 
ners and benevolence, soon made him known workman can copy any pai*ticulur pattern re- 
to and beloved by the Dutch, French, and quired. The work is of high finish, and re- 
British, with whom he met. He became markable for its cheapness. Koftgari is chiefly 
naturalist to the uawab Mahomed AH, and carried on in Guzerat and Kolli, in the Seal* 
while at Madras, made the acquaintance of kote district. Several admirable specimens 
Dr. James Anderson. In 1778, the govern- of inland metal work by the native artizans 
ment of Madras granted him a salary to of Bhooj were likewise found in the coliec- 
enable him to carry on his researches, and tioii of arms contributed to the Exhibition 
with this aid he visited the Straits of Ma- by H. II. the Rao of Kutch. Some of 
lacca and Siam, towards the end of 1779, and the cutlers still remain at Lahore, but many 
made known the occurrence there of tin ore. of them went to Nizamabad in the Gujran* 
His salary was again increased in 1780, and walla district ; others to Guzerat, and the 
he then visited Ceylou. He travelled along koftgar artizans, also, have mostly left Lahore 
the coast to Calcutta from which he was to reside in the Kotli* Loharan in the Seal- 
returning in 178o, when he was attacked kote district — Cat. Universal Exhibition^ 
with diarrhaea or dysentery, and died on 26th 1862 ; Powell, 

June. He bequeathed all his plants to Sir KOGAR of Chenab. Ilolarrhona anti- 
Joseph Banks. His example and instructions dysenterica, Wall, 

diffused a similar taste among his companions, KOGHaNI, an Affghan tribe occupying 
and hence originated the botanical labours of Gandamak. They formerly held the country 
the society of “ United Brothers.” But, in the west, but were expelled by the eJabbar 
although it juay be said that scientific botany Khel Ghilji. They claim to be Ghilji. 
took its rise in India from Koenig, the flora KOGHILU, see Lur. 

of the East Indies had not been entirely KOH, Pkrs. A mountain, a prefix to 

neglected by European botanists prior to that many solitary mountains and bill ranges 
period, as the works of Rheede, Ruinpbius, from west of the Himalaya and the Indus 
Flukeuet, the two Burmans, and finally a even to the Caspian sea. The Koh-i-Kush 

large and well preserved, yet unfortunately or Caucacus, one of these, is the great stony 

almost unknown, collection of Indian plants belt that separates northern from southern 
in the Oxford herbarium, formed in the early Asia. In traversing the kingdoms of Hindu- 
part ol' the eighfeenth century, amply testify, stan and Cahul, from the east of Bengal to 
KOEEI, 11 INI), In Hindustan, vegetable Herat, we find them everywhere bounded on 
gardeners and agriculturists. In Bahar they the north by a chain of mountains, which is 
grow the poppy, they are in general very covered with perpetual snow, for almost the 
respedable. whole of that extent, and from which all 

KOES ? or Jack tree ? Artocarpus inte- the groat rivers of both countries appear 
grifolia ? yields a moderately hard, but rather to issue. This chain commences near the 
coarse and open grained, though heavy, Cey- Brahmaputra, and runs nearly north-west as 
Ion wood, of a beautiful saffron yellow colour, far as Cashmeer, during this part of its 
emits a peculiar, but by uo means unpleasant course it is (from hima Sanscrit, for snow), 
0 (jour.— Edye, Timber of Ceylon. called the Hiraaleh by the natives of the 

KOET, Hind. Feronia elephautum, Roxb. neighbouring countries, and is the Himalaya 
KOEUR-TAN, see Kalka. of the English (hima, snow ; alaya, abode). 

KOFE, Rus. Koffe, also Koffebohnen, From Cashmeer, its general direction is a 
«Ger., Koffy, also Koffibooiieii, Dux. Coffee, little to the south-west as far as the high 
Coffea arabica, Linn, snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, nearly north 

KOFTGARI, Hind., is steel inlaid with of Cabul. From this peak its height dimi- 
gold in patterns which^ in former days, vras oishes, it no longer bears perpetual snow, 
earned on to a considerable extent in various and is soon after lost in a group pf mountains, 
parts of India. It was chiefly used for de- which stretch in length from Cabul almost to 
collating armour ; guns, coats of mail, helmets, Ferat, and occupy more than two degrees of 
swords, and sword handles. These, however, latitude in their breadth. Some ranges issue 
are not the manufacture of the present day from this mass on the west, and extend so 
Since the rebellion in India of 1857, tlie far into Persia, as to justify, if not completely 
manufacture of ams has been generally dis- to establish, the opinion of the ancients^ 
Gouraged, and koftgari work is, consequently which connected this i*ange with mount Can- 
now chiefly applied to ornamenting a variety casus on the west of the Caspian sea, Froin 
of fancy articles, such as jewels, caskets, pen Cashmeer to Hindoo Coosh, the whole yy ug p 
and card trays, paper weights, paper knives, is known by the name of that peak, Ffpte 
inkstands^ &c. The process is exactly-the thence to the meridian of Herat, the moiiu- 
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tainB have no general name among the natives, | that ridges which, undei’ the name of Indian 
but that of Paropamisus has long been applied Caucasus, divided India from Bactria ; and 
to them by European geographers. As seen afterwards took the names of Imaus and 
from the plains of Peshawar the fourth is the Eraodus, separating India from Scythia, 
principal range of the Indian Caucasus, and The ridge that Mr. Forster crossed, near 
is always covered with snow. It is con- the Caspian sea, had a north and south 
spicuous from Bactria, and the borders of direction ; and answers to the mountains 
India, and is seen from places far off in Masdoramus of Ptolemy, which shut up the 
Tartary. Elphinstone says that the ridge of eastern side of Parthia proper, situated on 
Imaus or Himalaya, is seen for a distance of the S. E. of the Caspian. The modern name 
150 and even 250 miles. The Paropamisan of the ridge is Kaiia-hoody ; and Mr. Forster 
chain, which bounds the Kohistan on the west, remarks, that the elevation of it, is far greater 
extends three hundred and dfty miles from on the west, than on the east ; so that the 
east to west, and two hundred from north to lands of Korasau, are, in general, more ele- 
south. The whole of this space is such a vated than" those towards Ispahan. The 
maze of mountains as the most intimate Kaua-hoody mountains are tho^e which M. 
knowledge would scarcely enable us to trace ; D’Anville has extended to Herat and Cabul. 
and, though it affords a habitation to the Mr. Vigne thinks the word Paropamisus 
Eiroauk and Hazarah, it is so difficult of is formed from the very commonly used 
access and so little frequented, that no precise Hindustani word “ pahar,” which signifies 
accounts of its geography are to be obtained, a “ hill” or “ mountain,” and which was 
It is certain, however, that the range of perhaps the word meant by Mr. Masson, 
Hindoo Coosh is no longer so lofty, as to be and the other word “ pam,” a “ roof,” that is, 
conspicuous among the mountains by which a flat roof, such as is used in the east. Mr. 
it is surrounded, and that no continued line Masson informed him that the Paropamisan 
of perpetual snow can any more be traced, range is a good deal broken into mountains, 
The eastern half of this elevated region is with table-lauds on their summits, 
inhabited by the Ilazarah, and is cold, rug- The Hindoo Coosh mountains, was called 
ged and barren : the level spots are little cul- by the Arabs, “ the stony girdle of the earth.” 
tivated and the hills are naked and abrupt. The Paropamisus west of Affghanistan is 
Thewesternpart which belongs to the Eimak, now occupied by intrepid and hardy uoraades, 
though it has wider valleys, and is better cul- the Eimak and Hazarah ; and the Afighan 
tivated, is still a wild and poor country. The races, whether coming from Balk, Cabul, 
northern face of these mountains has a sudden Kandahar or Herat, never venture into their 
descent into the province of Balkli : their mountain districts. The Eimak are shiah and 
acclivity is less on their other extremities, occupy that part of the range nearer Persia and 
except perhaps on the west or south-west, the Caspian, while the Hazarah (from Hazar, 
On the north-west they seem to sink gradually perfiiau, a thousand,) are snnni, and dwell 
into the plain-which borders on the desert, in the mountains adjoining Affghanistan.— 
The slope of the whole tract is towards the Elph. Cabul ; RennelVs Memoir^ pp, 125, 
west. 126, 190 ; Vigne's A personal Narrative, 

Reunell (pp. 125-6) suspects Emodus and pp. 195-6 ; Markham's Embassy, p, A6 \ 
Imaus to be different readings of the same Massori's Journeys. See Koh-i-kas, 
name ; and Imaus or Himaus, to be derived KOHANU, Mahr. A tumbler, a rope- 
from the Sanscrit word himali, signifying dancer, an acrobat. 

snowy; and Pliny knew the circumstance, KOHAREE, a river near Birgowah in 
well. That vast ridge bears the same name Gwalior. 

at present. A chain, anciently named Taurus, |COHAT, in lat. 33* 32"5, long. 71* 22'-9, 
which rises in lesser Asia, and runs eastward in the Panjab, 40 mi|es south of Peshawai* is 
through Armenia; from thence deviating 1,745 feet above the sea. Kohat is in a valley 
to the S. E., shuts up the south coast of the five miles long, and averaging four miles 
Caspian sea, was continued by Ptolemy, broad, girdled by hills. To its south is Bun- 
under the names of Coronus, Sariphi, and iioo ; to its west the Wuzeeree and the Bun- 
Paropamisus, dividing Hyrcania and Tapuri, gush country ; to the east the ridges which 
from Parthia ; Margiana from Aria ; and overhang the Indus. It is an expensive 
Bactria, from the province of Paropamisus : | encumbrance, but politically indispensable to 
or, according to modern geography, dividing the British government, as connecting Pesha- 
Mazanderan, or Taberistan, from Cumis ; the war with their other Trans-Indus districts, 
countries of .Dahistan, Corcao, and Karasm, Kohat is only approachable from Peshawar by 
from Korasan ; Balk, and Gaur, from Segis- two passes, both passing through the Afree- 
taia or Seistan : and finally was made to join di hills. The Khuttuk and their chief were 
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refractory, and if pressed, betook themselves able for the irrigation of rice lauds. The 
to the hills. Those portions however which inhabitants of the villages in I he valley lead- 
are held by the hill-tribe of the Khuttuk were ing from Ilangu to Kohat are priOcipaUy 
usually quiet. The Khuttuk indeed have, shiah, as are all tlie tribes of the Turi, their 
in their neighbourhood, been uniformly faith- neighbours, although not so bigotted as these ; 
ful and obedient. The valley is famous for or, being under control, they are compelled 
its salt mines, the chief of which, at Baha- to conceal their fervour. The Turi, when 
door Khey], is guarded by a fort. At Kohat they see a strangei*, ask him if he be straight 
itself there is also a force with a cantonment or crooked, putting at the same time the fore- 
and a fort. In the Kohat district, the priuci- finger to their foreheads, and holding it first 
pal tribe are the Bungush Putban. They are a in a perpendicular position, and then in a con- 
large tribe, can muster 15,000 fighting-ineu, tol led one. If desirous to be civilly received, 
and are fairly good soldiers. They highly ap- the stranger had better reply that he is straight 
preciated the light money assessments of the by which they understand he is a shiah. The 
British after what had been long termed the plain of Kohat appears on all sides surround- 
robber rule” of sultan Mahomed Barukzye. ed with hills ; on the summit of one of which. 
Up to 1848, he held Kohat as a fief from the to the north, is seen a watch-tower, by which 
Cabul government. It was then taken posses- tlie road to Peshawar leads. The hiUs south 
sion of by the British on account of hostility to of Kohat, and the districts of Tank and 
them during the second Sikh war. The Bunnoo are likewise peopled by genuine 
conduct of the BuugusJt in reference to tlie j Aflf'glian, as the pastoral Waziri and others, 
Kohat pass needs to be noticed. The late or by agricultural tribes claiming such a 
khan of Huugoo iu the Bungush country descent, and indeed, throughout the moun- 
was in the British service as ilevenue Col- tains on either side of the Indus, every valley 
lector, but he was murdered by one of his has its separate tribe or family, always 
own relatives, and the khanship descend- opposed iu interest, and sometimes differing 
ed to his sou. The Bungush suffered much iu speech and manners. Generally it may 
from the raids of their hill neighbours, be observed, that on the north, the Affghan 
Orukzye, Tooree, Cabulkheyl Wuzeeree, The on one side, and the Toorkaman on the other, 
inhabitants of the Meeranzye valley ai'e also are gradually pressing upon the old, but less 
Bungush. This valley belonged to the fief energetic Durdoo. The British govern- 
of sultan Mahomed, but being an outlying ment has been concerned chiefly with the 
locality was overlooked when Kohat was taken Afridi of the two passes to Kohat t. e., the 
possession of. The Cabul government then Kohat pass or Gullee and the Jewakee pass, 
lost no time iu arranging for the occupation For the guardianship of these passes the 
of Meeranzye, which appeared to have been Afridi have received some kind of consider- 
vacated ; so sirdar Azim Khan, the governor ation from successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, 
of the Khoorrum province, iu 1851, summoned Mogol, Dooranee, Barukzye, Sikh, and 
the Meeranzye to surrender ; but they peti- British ; and have broken faith with each 
tinned the British to include them in Kohat. and all. These mountaineers are great 
Under the circumstances this request was traders and carriers. They convey salt from 
acceded to. They were in their hearts hostile mines in the Kohat district to the Peshawar 
to the British government, as indeed they market. They also cut and sell the firewood 
were to any government whatever. Near of their hills. By these means they pi^ocure 
Kohat indi&rent coal is found, generally a comfortable subsistence, which cultivation 
on the surface. Specimens of asbetus, oc- on their rugged hill-sides would not alone 
cur in veins parallel with the coal strata at suffice to afford. This is a fortunate circum- 
Kanigoram ; and both are stated to be in a stance, inasmuch as the British authorities 
hill. Jet, and other bituminous products, are can, by blockading the mouths of the passes, 
also brought from the neighbourhood ofKohat, stop the trade and reduce the Afridi to 
as well as fluid bitumen, or mumia. Hangu sore straits. These passes are of iroportanee. 
is a dependency of the province of Kohat. The Kohat or Guilee pass is the direct and 
The plain of Kohat jand the valley of Hapgu best route from Kohat to Peshawar. The 
are we^-cultivated and populous. Wheat is government post between these two important 
grown, but the stony soil in many parts seems stations runs usually by this route. Kohat 
more adapted to the culture of maize, or as contaius numerous mines of different metals, 
here called juavi, the quality of which is including sona-makhi and pitalmakhi. A 
exo6llent,andthereturn8large, while its flour high range of neighbouring hills abounds 
makes admirable bread, and is the general with mines of coal. The Peshawaid bring 
food of the inhabitants. The great command it in great quantities, and often burn it fbr 
of water^ in many situations, is made avail- tho purpose of smelting iron, but do nM 
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succeed: naphtha, is also found, which the mences near the Brahmaputra, and runs 
villagers generally use for lamps. Momyai, nearly north-west as far as Cashmeer : during 
deemed in India a useful and valuable this ptart of its course it is (from hima, 
medicine, is dug out of the hills of Kohat ; it! Sanscrit, for snow), called Ilimaleh by the 
is black, and resembles gum. It is very i natives of the neighbouring countries and is 
dear in India, and scarce. The Afridi lie the Himalaya of the English (hima, snow ; 
between Peshawar and Kohat and the Deraj at alaya, abode). From Cashmeer, its general 
strip of land extends from the hills and direction is a little to the south-west as far 
valleys of Kohat to the Sind frontier .—Mohan as the high snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, 
LaVs Travels, p, 358 ; SchL, Ad, ; Rec, of nearly north of Cabul. From this peak its 
G. of L, No. ii; Masson\s Journeys, Vol, i, height diminishes, it no longer bears perpetual 
pp. 114 to \\*1 % CunninghanCs History of snow, and is soon after lost in a group of 
the Sikhs, pp. • mountains, which stretch in length from Cabul 

KOHATAR, see Kohtar, Korumbar. almost to Herat, and occupy more than two 

KOHEE, female. Koheela, male ; also degrees of latitude in their breadth. Some 
called shaheen, black-eyed hawks, found in ranges issue from this mass on the west, and 
Sindh. extend so far into Persia, as to justify, if not 

KOHEN, Hind. Edwardsia hydaspica. completely to establish, the opinion of the 
KOHER, Hind. Sageretia brandrethiana. ancients, which connected this range with 
KOH-I-BABA, a remarkable snow-clad mount Caucasus on the west of the Caspian 
ridge in the Hindoo Kush, the peaks of which sea. From Cashmeer to Hindoo Coosh, the 
are about 18,000 feet in height. It is the whole range is known by the name of that 
great continuation of the Hindoo Kush, is peak. From thence to the meridian of Herat, 
about 60 miles long, in hit. 34« 30', and be- the mountains have no general name, among 
tween long. 67** 30', and 68° 30'. It is at the the natives, but that of Paropamisus has long 
S. W. extremity of Hindoo Kush, with which been applied to them by European geogra- 
it is connected by the transverse ridges of pliers. As seen from the plains of Peshawar 
Kaloo and Hajeguk. According to Burnes the fourth is the principal range of the 
and Lady Sale, it is about 18,000 feet in Indian Caucasus, and is always covered with 
height ; Outram, 20,000 feet ; Humboldt, snow. It is conspicuous from Bactria, and 
2,800 toisee, or 17,640 feet ; the most pro- the borders of India, and is seen from places 
bable is 16,000 foot. The highest ac.cessible fur off in Tartary. Elphinstone says that 
point is in lat. 34® 40", long. 67® 30' ; and is the ridge of Imaus or Himalaya, is seen for 
13,200 feet; Hajeguk pass is 11,700 feet. It a distance of 150 and even 250 miles. The 
is a vast rounded mass, the culminating ridge PHropamisaii chain, which bounds the Kohis- 
ascending in lofty peaks, covered with perpe- tan on the west, extends three hundred and 
tual snow, stretching as far as tlie eye can fifty miles from east to west, and two hun- 
reach : further to the west it sinks into the dred from north to south. The whole of 
mazy mountains forming the Hazarah high- this space is such a maze of mountains as the 
lapds. It is supposed to be the Paiaparaisus most intimate knowledge would scarcely 
of the Greeks. enable us to trace ; and, though it affords a 

KOH-I-DAMAN, Charekar, at the head habitation to the Eimauk and Hazarah, it 
of the Koh-Daman valley, north of Kabul, is so difficult of access and so little ■ fre- 
is famous for the gallant defence made there queuted, that no precise accounts of its geo- 
by Eldted Pottinger and Haughton, during graphy are to be obtained. It is certain, 
the Kabul outbreak. It is mentioned by Ibn however, that the range of Hindoo Coosh is 
Batata as Charkh. Leech, in his Report on no longer so lofty, as to be conspicuous 
the passes calls it Charka. among the mountains by which it is sur- 

KOH-LDUZDAN, see Khash Rud, rounded, and that no continued lino of per- 

KOH-I-HAMON, see Kashmir. petual snow (5an any more be traced. Tho 

KOH-I-KAF, Pers. The Kaf mountain, eastern half of the elevated region is inhabit- 
KOH-I-KAS, or Koh-i-Kush or Caucasus, ed by the Hazarah, and is cold, rugged and 
is the great stony belt that separates northern barren : the level spots are little cultivated, 
from southern Asia. In traversing the and the hills are naked and abrupt* The 
kingdoms of Hindustan and Cabul, from tho western part which belongs to the Einmk, 
eitst of Bengal to Herat, we find them every- though it has wider valleys, and is better 
where bounded on the north by a chain of cultivated, is still a wild and poor counti'y. 
monntaias, whiph is covered with perpetual The uorthevn face of these mountains lias a 
snow, for almost the whole Of that extent, sudden descent into the province of Balkh ; 
and from which all the gi'oat rivers of both their acclivity is less on their other extremi- 
countries appear to issue. This chain com- ties, except perhaps on the west or sotith- 
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west. On the north-west they seem to sink Himalaya, from the Hindoo Koosh to NipaJ, 
gradually into the plain which borders on the Safed Koh is visible. Its snowy top, 
the desert. The slope of the whole tract is is also visible from Peshawar, but it cannot 
towards the west. See Koh. bo seen from Cabul, even from the top of the 

KOII-I-MEERIAH, a hill north of the Tukht-i-Shah, which rises behind it,— Vigne's 
Oxus which produces coal of good quality. A personalNar.^p. 

It is near Baljawar, one day’s journey north KOH-I-SAFI. Behind, or east of the Siah 
of the Oxus river.— Wood's Journey to the Koh, is a hilly tract, not mountainous, al- 
Oxus. See Baljawar. though waste and desolate, named Koh-i-Safi^, 

KOH-I-MUBARIK, a rock which British from the tribe that pasture their flocks in it; 
sailors call Borabareck. Koh-i-mubarak, and this tract intervenes between tlie Siah 
means blessed mountain, but it is also called Koh and the valley of Taghow ; moreover, 
Ras raubarak, the fortunate or auspicious through it meanders the river of the Kohis- 
head land. tan.— Masson's Journeys^ VoL iii, p 151. 

KOH-I-NOKREH, or Silver Mountain. KOHISTAN, literally, hill country, but 
Mines were formerly worked, near the vil- commonly so applied to mountain -tracts on 
iages of Sahr Rud, Hassa and Mahomedabad. the N. W. frontier of British possessions in 
This mine had probably been abandoned, India. 

like many others in Persia, when the pro- hi the Kohistan of Cabul^ the people occu- 
duce was found inadequate to the labour of py partially the valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, 
working ; or when, irs the peasant signifi- Nijrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
cautly said, deh kharch, uuh hascl, the ex- lower Kuner. To the south-east, the Kohis- 
pense amounted to ten with only nine of tan extends to the hills of Tagow, and 
profit.— Ouseley's Travels^ VoL ii, p. 106. | farther away, to liUghmau, the Laraghnn of 

KOII-I-NUR, or Mountain of Light, a cele- Baber, and so called, according to him, 
bratod diamond, said to be the immemorial because the tomb of Lamech, the father of 
heirloom of Indian sovereignty from the days Nuh or Noah, is to be seen there. From 
of the Pandu. Colonel Sleeman would have it Charikar to Jellalabad the road is open, and it 
that this great diamond was first found in is supposed that Alexander, whether he 
Golconda by Meer Jumla, and presented by re crossed the mountains at Earaian, or at 
him to Shah Jehan, as a nuzzur for a pass- Beghram, marched by this route towards 
port to his aggrandizement. But Baber states India. On a detached and comparatively low 
that on his capture of the palace of Ibrahim hill, a whitish streak is observed, extending 
Lodi at Agra, he found ‘ one famous diamond, from the summit to the foot of it. This is 
which had been acquired by sultan Allah- the Reg-rawaii, or running sand mehtioned by 
ood-deeu. It is so valuable, that judges of Baber. The natives say that it runs up 
diamonds valued it at half the daily expense again, and that it is never diminished ; and 
of the world.’ Most probably this gem was that there is a cave at its foot where noises . 
no other than the famous Koh-i-Nur, which is arc heard. It has been described by Buvnes, 
said to have been an inch and a half in length, Vigno and other travellers, 
and an inch in width. Being carried oft' by The Kohistan of Jullandhuria interesting 
Nadir shah, it was afterwards seized in the cthnologically. The revenue of the rajah of 
plunder of .that monarch’s tents, by Ahmed Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
V shah, from whom it descended to his son, year, much of which is derived from salt and 
Shah Shooja, and is now in London. His the half is paid to the British Government, 
highness the Guicowar of Baroda purchased The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, in 
the celebmted diamond Star of the South for tho«Tullandhur Kohistan, seldom contain more 
the sum of eight lacs and three-quarters of than from fifteen to twenty houses. Single 
rupees, £87,000 sterling. The Star of the houses are numerous, and, from being scat- 
Souih is next to the Koh-i-Nur, the largest tered amongst the fields, give an agreeable 
diamond in the world ; weighing 125 carats, variety to the bold landscape. Thisdistribu- 
and is a gem of extraordinary purity and lustre, tion of houses arises from lands available for 
—•2V. Hind,j Ko/.ii, p, 318. See Diamond, cultivation being usually of small extent and, 

^ KOH-I-RUD, an artificial reservoir at widely separated, and consequently unable to 
Ispahan. support large communities. It Is also impe- 

KOH-I-SAFED, or White Mountain, forms ratively necessary for the husbandman not tp 
a most majestic boundary to the southern place a ravine or any other, impediment bpr 
side of a plain, at a distance of about fifteen tween his hut and his fields, as all comtptin^' 
or twenty miles from the town. Its height, cation with them would probably be 
at a guess, is about seventeen thousand feet, during the greater part of the rains, ah 
and s^ong the whole southern side of the portant season of the year in India, 
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ztailves of Sookeyt, Mundee, and Kooioo, in as in front. Ladies have theirs covered over 
the KohisUn of the Jullandhur, have sallow with scarlet cloth. All agricultural labors, 
complexions and appear to be of the same with the exception of ploughing, are perfom- 
race as the inhabitants of Bueahir. In fact ed by the women, while the men sit idling at 
many of the coolies employed in carrying home, grain crops are cut with the sickle, 
baggage between Simla aud Kalka are men and burdens are usually carried in the kilta 
from these states, who are attracted there by or large conical baskets hanging over the 
the wages, which average one auua a day in shoulders on to the back, which is the gene- 
their own districts, but from four to six annas lal mode of carrying loads in the Himalaya 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. The men are mountains. The mountaineers of those parts 
generally tall and strong, but few of them are had long been in the habit of ill-treating their 
handsome. Many of the young women are wives, and on the introduction of English 
pretty, but at the age of 20 or 25 become laws the desertion of their husbands by the 
coarse and stout. The dress of both sexes is women was pretty general. The men of 
nearly the same. It consists of a drab-coloured Kulu laid their grievances before the pro- 
woollen frock, trowsers of the same, or of per authority, by whom they were told that 
leather, and a flat skull cap, generally black, since, before the British rule, they valued 
with sandals made of coarse grass. The their cattle more than their trives, they must 
woollen cloth called puttoo is manufactured now reverse the custom, and take greater 
by themselves and resembles thick coarse care of their wives, a system of valuation they 
blanketing. It is sold in pieces of 10 inches evidently could not appreciate, as wives were 
in width and about 21 feet in length at 2 Rs. more plentiful than cattle. About Subathoo 

8 As., or 3 Rs. a piece, according to the qua- one sometimes sees infants wrapped up like 

lity. Both sexes wear a girdle around the little mummies and laid in such a position 
waist, and the men generally go bare-legged that a small rill of water falls on their heads, 
during the hot weather. They seldom, if These infants are usually watched by some 
ever, wear shoes, the richer classes, however, elderly female whilst their mothers are em- 

wear worsted stockings and shoes when they ployed in the fields. The natives believe 

go out. The women, instead of the cap, that this ordeal streugtheos the children and 
sometimes have a coloured piece of cloth tied renders them hardy, and that it cures dysen- 
round the head, and occasionally twist their tery aud various other diseases. But the 
hair into one long plait, the end of which is common object is to keep them asleep, and 
then ornamented with slips of coloured cloth this is found to be the most effectual means 
or shreds of worsted. The plait is by no of so doing. It is not known whether the 
means unbecoming to the young. The dress inhabitants of the mountainous district on the 
of the women on the western side of the right bank of the Sutlej adopt this plan or 
Seukundir range consists of a tightly fitting not. They dread the evil eye, and have 
body and sleeves with a full petticoat having recourse to witch finders, who feign the power 
a broad border at the bottom. Their favorite of discovering evil spirits which wander over 
colour is a light yellowish chocolate, whilst the the mountains in the tangible form of witches, 
border is generally of a deep blue or of some If a cow or any other living creature die, its 
other dark colour. A veil is thrown over the death is immediately attributed to some evil 
head and shoulders, as in the plains. If they eye, and a witch finder is employed to dis- 
meet a European they stop and turn their cover it. This impostor haviug selected some 
backs to him until he have passed. Tlie men old woman who had no means of propitiating 
dress pretty much in the same manner as those him by gifts, placed his victim in the centre 
on the plains. The women of Kooloo and of a group, whilst all interested in the case 
the adjoining states are inordinately fond of sit around her in a circle. He then dances 
ornaments. These are of the usual descrip- round the poor creature, and ultimately nods 
tioDt with the exception of mother o’pearl his head towards her, whereupon all the 
amuleU, which both men and women use, lookers on do the same, which coincidence is 
consisting of small thin plates of mother o’pearl deemed a sufficient proof of guilt, Formeriy 
ofVarious sizes and engraved with mystical she was subsequently condemned to be burnt 
figures. Several of these are hung around to death I But since that district became a 
the neck and hang conspicupusly on the chest. British province and these inhuman proceed^ 
Polyandry is said to be unknown amongst ngs have not been allowed to take place, they 
them, , nor are they guilty of infanticide, but declare the victim of their superstitious cre- 
polygamy is general. Travelling is generally dulity an outcaste, and refuse her the Corn- 
performed in the janpan by those who can monest necessaries of life, thus she is aban- 
afford it. The janpan is like a large tray doned to her fkte, and would probably starve 
with a pair of bamboo shafts behind as well to death, but for the timely gift of a goat or a 
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s^heep by some one of hei* relatives to the 
witch finder, who forthwith fastens the guilt 
on some other person in the hope of extort¬ 
ing in a similar manner from the relatives of 
the last accused. 

The inhabitants of the Chumba range 
appear to be a different race of men. They 
are shorter and appear much stronger, and 
are certainly cleaner about their persons. 
They call themselves Rajpoots, and say they 
belong to the Guddeejat. They are sharp 
and able to impose upon their less know¬ 
ing neighbours. Most of the witch-finders 
are of the Chumba Guddee. When Euro¬ 
peans made their first appearance in the 
Kangra valley, these men had very slight 
notions of caste and would eat or drink any 
thing the former gave them, whereas, since 
their contact with the natives of the plains, 
they have become as bigotted as any hindoo. 
The Chumba Guddee nmy always be known 
by their peculiar conical caps, with lappets to 
turn down over the ears like an English 
travelling cap. As the traveller proceeds 
from the plains into the interior, it is very 
interesting to remark the gradual change in 
the features, from the Hiodoost^tui to the 
Tartar-like countenance of the Lahouli. 
These last are a totally distinct race from the 
people of Kulu or the Chumba Gaddi range. 
The Lahouli are a short sturdy set of men, 
very ugly and filthily dirty. The women are 
decidedly plain. The costume of both sexes 
consists of a pair of loose woollen drawers, with 
a frock of the same material, whilst a wrapper 
is also often wound around the body by being 
thrown over the shoulders and fastened by a 
brass clasp in front. Their dress, generally of 
a black colour, is of a kind of plaid, and their 
caps are of the same. The women wear 
their hair either in long plaits fastened at the 
back of the head with a profusion of red wool 
and coloured threads, or comb it back off the 
forehead, tying it in a lump behind, and 
adorning it in a similar manner. Around the 
fiat circular caps are strung large white shells 
like cowries, glass beads, and pieces of amber. 
Around their neck, both men and wom*«n wear 
amulets of mother o’pearl, pieces of amber, 
turquoises and other precious stones. Each 
man has hanging to his belt, a timber pouch 
and a brass instrument for striking fire ; 
with many other non-descript implements. 
They spend six mouths of each year in Kulu 
on account of the severity of the winter 
season in Lahoul. The greater part of that 
time they pass in dancing and drinking. On 
their jubilees, they set off fireworks and make 
a tremendous noise, whilst the women dance. 
These exhibitions do not terminate until they 
are alt too drunk to continue them. All 
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mountaineers are fond of spirituous liquors, 
especially of brandy, but do not often dvink 
to excess. In their orgies, tlie women ai*e 
ridiculously decked out, especially the i^ed ’ 
dames. Many of the young damsels Jiavc 
beautiful eyes, of which they make the 
utmost use. Their characteristic costume, 
their long cues of hair, and felt caps stuck 
coquettishly on one side, and the peculiar 
bunchy knot peeping out behind, to say 
nothing of the ornaments, produce a most 
ludicrous effect, whilst they shuffle and 
wriggle their bodies about iu the dance. 
The men continue either quietly lopking ou 
or beat tom-toms and other instruments. It 
is a custom to add the names of adjacent 
towns, villages, or places of note, thus the 
place and town are spoken of as Shujanpoor 
Tira ; the Bui Dhoon is called Sookeyt 
Mundi ; also Kaugra Bhawuii ; and Pallam 
Puttiar, &c., are terms commonly used. The 
following elevations obtained from Capt. A. 
Cunningham are to be taken as approxima¬ 
tions. They may be 100 feet either more 
or less than the truth 

Adinanagur, ft. 1,200 Iloshiarpoor, ft. 1,200 

Pathankot. 1,200 Kumleh-giuh... 4,258 

Noorpoor. 1,665 Nari Ghaut.2,009 

Kotila... ],370 Raj poor ditto... 2,500 

Kangara. 2,647 Sekunder do..-- 5,430 

Joala Mukhi... 1,805 Jaintri ditto.5,632 

Tira. 2,470 Gogar pass.4,900 

Mundi. 2,637 Tiri ditto.6,485 

Sultaiipoor. 4,584 

Kaghan, is a narrow glen 
stretching upwards from the northernmost 
point of the Hazara district for a distance of 
nearly 90 miles, and separating maharajah 
Golab Singes territory from the independent 
mountaineers. Adjoining Kaghan and reach¬ 
ing the Hussunzye country, separating the 
Hazara border from the Indus, and adjoining 
the Agrore fiefship in Hazara, is the country 
of some hill tribes named Kohistani and Swati, 
who originally came from the Swat valley. 

The Paropamisan chairiy which bounds the 
Kohistan on the west, extends three hundred 
and fifty miles from east to west, and two 
hundred from’ north to south. The whole of 
this space is a maze of mountains, and though 
it affords a habitation to the Eiraak and Hazara, 
it is so difficult of access, and so little fi*e- 
quented, that no precise accounts of its geo* 
graphy are to be obtained.'— Moorcroffs 
Travels in Journal Beng. As. Soc.^ p. 387 ; 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. ccii, Aprils p. 408. See Kuvir, IipdiUi 
Affghan, Kaffir, Khyber, Koh, Kush, Kabul. 

KOH-l-TAK, the Sulimani range is finish* 
ed by the Pahar, or hills of Kph-i-Tah ; 
and to the north-west is the Kph-i*Kpn$, 
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with a little snow upon its summit, The 
Kayser mountain arises in front in a southern 
direction. 

KOH-I-ZARD, see Khuzislan. 

KOH KIRANA, Hind. A hill just within 
the boundaries of the Jhang district, yielding 
ireai ore of good quality. 

KOH-KOOT, a high and level island in 
lat. 11® 36' north, long, and 102® 34' cast. It 
has a high conical hill on the south-west. 

KOHL or Kohol, Au. Lamp-black, used by 
women for staining their eyelashes. It is 
collected by holding a knife over the flame of 
a lamp, and is applied with a glass, leaden, or 
wooden needle, called a mil, to the edges of 
the eyelids. This is the fuligo of the Roman 
ladies, the Persians have not yet tried it. The 
Arab and Indian women all use it. Women 
do not use surma or antimony which men 
only apply to their eyes.— Burton's Sindy 
Vol. i, p. 276. 

KOHLEN SAURE, Ger. Carbonic acid. 

KOHLENSAUKE BITTERERDE, Ger. 
Magnesia alba. 

KOHLENSAURES NATRON, Sodm ses- 
quicarbonas. Soda, the Natron of the Greeks. 

KOHLENSAURES-ZINK OXYD, Gku. 
Calamine. 

KOHLU, Hind, of Simla. The pulse Caja- 
nus indicus or C. flavus. 

KOHLU, also Anjaucle ? Tam. Sulpliuret 
of antimony. 

KOHOMBA, Singh. Azadirachta indica. 

KOHOON, Singh. Crocus sativus, Linn. 

KOHTAR, or Kohatar, a race on the 
Neilgherries who occupy mauy of the elevat¬ 
ed parts of the mountains. Tliey have no dis¬ 
tinction of caste, and differ as rau(!h from the 
other tribes of the mountains as they do from 
all other natives of India. They cultivate a 
considerable quantity of the different kinds of 
millet and of the poppy, and sometimes a 
little barley. They are the only artisans of the 
hills, being goldsmiths, silversmiths, potters, 
shoemakers, &c., c&c. They worship ideal 
gods of their own, which, however, they do 
not represeut by any image. Mauy of their 
villages are very prettily situated, and gene¬ 
rally on a hill ; and every hill thus occupied 
is called kohatagiri, or, as more commonly 
pronounced, kotagiri. These people the Toda 
race call kuv,—their term for a mechauic. 
As this tribe kill and eat a great deal of 
beef, it was no doubt intended by their hiudu 
neighbours that they should be called Goha- 
tar, from the Sanscrit Go, a cow, and Hata, 
slaying, &c. They are in number about 2,000. 
Every Kohatar village has, belonging to it, a 
circle of Burgher hamlets or villages, from 
which they claim at periodical seasons the 
payment in kind of certain fees or dues ; and 
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for which tliey in return furnish the Budaga 
or Burgher race with, or rather make for them 
(the latter supplying the material), their im¬ 
plements of woodcraft and husbandry. These 
fees are generally paid in a certain quantity of 
whatever grain the Budaga has cultivated, for 
each plough of land, besides incidental dues 
on marriages, &c. On one occasion, when 
many miles from one of the Kohatar villages, 
there was observed, within a copse at a short 
distance, a group of Kohatar, men, women and 
children, sitting round a fire from which the 
little smoke that was still rising first attracted 
attention. They had taken possession of a 
deqd bullock, made their repast, cut it up and 
soddened the remainder which was suspended 
to each end of little poles. The Kohatar 
always attend the funerals and obsequies of 
the Toda, &c., receive from them the car¬ 
cases of the buff’nloes that are oflered in 
sacrifice, allowing from a half to a quarter of 
a rupee for some ; and others they receive in 
return for the assistance the}^ afford on these 
occasions or for services which may have 
been performed lor the family of the deceased. 
If they cannot supply themselves with flesh 
by any of these means, they kill some of 
their own lierd, or purchase for that purpose 
flora the other tribes. The Kohatar burn 
their dead, collect tlie hones on the following 
day, and bury them in a hole, marking the 
spot where they have done so. This they do 
in order to the jjerformance of the obsequies. 
Oil the night of the first Monday after the 
first new moon in the month of March, all 
the friends of the deceased assemble, and 
preceded by music, go to the place of burning. 
The Kothar, in figure and habits, resemble 
the Chakili or chuckler, and are workers in 
leather, iron, brass, silver, pottery and woods. 
They will not perform labourer’s work, except 
in building. Their language is a corruption of 
the Canarese. They eat the flesh of animals, 
of whatever distemper they die ; but, in 1825, 
this proved fatal to several men. Their 
stature is low, 4 or 4-^ feet, but they are stout 
and healthy. They eat opium. They live in 
villages all over the naads. Their numliers, 
in 1825, were 187 men, women 156, boys 75, 
girls 79=497, villages 5, houses 188. 
They never milk their cows. They are not 
polyandrous.— Dr, Shortt ; Earkness 
gherry Hillsy pp, 30, 81. 

KOHTUL is the Persian word for a pass 
or defile ; Lukh is the Belooch term. It may 
be a contraction of Koh, mountain, and tel, a 
rising ground, a hill, a tumulus, But tel 
is by some regai'ded as Arabic, and the 
Burhan-i-Katia dictionary spells it Kntel. Yet, 
in a Persian translation of sultan Baber’s Com¬ 
mentaries, composed by himself in the Moghul 
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language. The spelling is two or three times i 
Kota).— Ouseley's Travels^ VoL i, p. 268 ; 
jpottinger's Travels inBeloochistan and Sind^ 
p. 151. 

KOHU, Hind. Olea europaea. 

KOI A MAR AM, Tam. Psidium pyrife- 
rum, also P. pomiferum, the white and red 
guava trees. 

KOIA PIPOLl, Tel. Salicornia iudica, 
WiUd. 

KOIDA CHIKA, Maleal. Pine apple, 
the Ananas sativus, Schuli, 

KOIKARA or Kykara, a race who make 
baskets. The name may mean Kaikara, or 
haudicraftmen. 

KOI-KOPAL, t. e., Gond Gopal, a settled 
race of Gond who are cow-keepers. 

KOIL, Hind. The Indian cuckow, Eu- 
dynamis orientalis, see Kameri, Koel. 

KOIL, Tam. A temple, thus Kali koil, 
a temple of Kali. 

KOILA-BHUTAL, a wandering Gond 
tribe, whose women are dancing girls. 

KOILASHA, Sans. From kelas, to shine 
in water. This is the Kailas of the Himalaya. 

KOILI AVARI, Tam. Canavalia obtusi- 
folia 

KOILU, Tel. Salicornia bractiata, Roxb, 

KOIR-PAH, the Malayala name of a tree 
which answers the purpose of small spars for 
native vessels : it is said to be strong and 
durable for such purposes.—M. and C. 

KOIT, Dukh. Feronia eltfphautum, Corr, 

KOITOR, a section of the Gond, including 
the Raj Gond, the Raghuwal, the Daduvi and 
Katulya. The Koitor is the Gond par ex¬ 
cellence : and some suppose the term derived 
from the Persian ‘ Koh,’ a hill. 

KOITABHAJIT, Sans, Jit, signifies 
victory, 

KOJAGARA-LAKSHMI, Sans, From 
kah, who, and jagri, to awake. 

KOJAH, see Khajali, Khojah. 

* KOJLA JAMUN, Duk. Calyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. 

KOK, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KOKaI rang. Hind. Dull mauve colour. 

KOKALLA, see Inscriptions. 

KOKALLAK, Hind. Tribulus alatus, 

KOK AN, a small territoiy west of Kash¬ 
gar, with capital of same name, the paternal 
kingdom of Baber. It is ruled by an Uzbek 
khan or chief of the tribe of Yooz who claims 
a lineage from Baber. It is famed for its silk. 
The inhabitants wear skull caps. The posi¬ 
tion of Kokan has been shifted in the most 
recent Russian maps from 41* 23' by 70* 30' 
to 40* 18' by 71* T. The name is ^so writ¬ 
ten Kokand and Khokand. In Balk and near 
Andkhui, the harvest is at the beginning of 
June; in the oasis countries in July, in 


Kungrat and in the north of Khokand nbt 
till the beginning of August. Of the rivers, 
in that central region, the Oxus is the most 
important, and the Zarafshan, Shahr-Sabz and 
Jaxartes ibllow, and Kokan an Uzbek chief- 
ship, is situated on the Sir or Jaxartes. It 
possesses considerable celebrity in being 
looked ou as the capital of Afrasiab, and is 
historically connected with the campaigns of 
Cheueiz and Timur ; but it is bCttei* known 
as the birth-place of Baber, from which he 
raised himself, first to the throne of Kabul, 
and ultimately *to that of Hindustan. The 
once fertile kingdom of Ferghana has again 
taken its place among tlie nations of Toor- 
kistan. Kokan is not only the key of Toor- 
kistan, it is on the high road to the Chinese 
settlements of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khoten, 
with which it carries on a very considerable 
traffic, and where the khan exercises much 
influence. Also there is an open and regular 
communication from Yarkand to Cashmecr and 
Ladak, so that, with an influence in Kokan, 
the ramifications of commerce become infinite, 
extending into Tartary, China proper, and 
even India. Herat is valuable as an empo¬ 
rium further to the south and west. Herat 
has been stated to be the entrepot of Persia, 
Toorkistan, Cabul and India, Kokan will be 
found to be emporium of Tartary and China, 
of Russia, and the northern frontiers of Hin¬ 
dustan. If Russia and England abandon in 
the east the policy of friendly communication 
which they maintain in the west, and directly 
or indirectly urge the nations which intervene 
between the Indian borders to make war on 
cacli other, they will not be fulfilling their 
duties as civilized powers, nor can they derive 
any benefit from such a proceeding. With 
irritating causes at work, Yarkand and Ko¬ 
kan must come into collision, and Kokan^ 
backed up by Russia, would succumb to 
Yarkand, and Russian officers and Russian 
merchants will occupy the towns of Yarkand 
and Khoten. Kokan and Yarkand intervene 
between Russia and Hindustan.— Papers^ 
East India^ Cabul and Affghanistan^ jip. 
120, 135-31. 

KOKAN BER, Hind. Fruit of the wild 
her, Zizyphus vulgaris, and Z. nummularia. 

KOKA PANDIT, author of a work, in 
Sanscrit verse, De modis coeundi aliis que 
rebus veneris. There is no book in eastern 
literature, except the Hitopadesa, which is to 
be found in such variety of languages. In 
Persian, Hindustani and Panjabi, it is called 
Lazzat-un-Nissa : in Arabic, the Marifat-un- 
Nayk: in Sindhi, the Farhat-elAshikin. 
The original is in Sanscrit verse, and tran^- 
tions are to be found in the vemacutar 
dialects of India, as the Mahratti, Telugu^ 
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KOL. 


KOEAB, see Jet 

KOK-B U RADEE, B ekg. Salvia plebeia. 

KOKELAR, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 
20 miles in circumference. 

KOKEMAR, a decoction of poppy heads, 
in use in Persia. 

KOKHUR, Hind. Myrsine africana. 

KOKI, see India. 

KOKILA, Hind. Eudynamys orientalis, 
Linn. Himalayan black-bird. 

KOKitAKSHAMU or Golimidi, Tel. 
Coix barbata, R. 

KOKKA PAYALA TIGE, Tel. See 
Kukka pala tige ? 

KOKKISA CHETTU, Tel. Bignonia 
suaveolens, R. 

KOKKITA or Kar inguva, Tel. Gardenia 
latifolia, Ait 

KOKKITA Y ARAL A or Gudama tige, 

* Tel. Vitis adnata. Wall. 

KOKKITA or Kokkiti, or Samudra pala, 
Tel. Argyreia speciosa, Swt, also Desmo- 
dium gangeticum, DC. 

KOKLAS, a pheasant of the Himalaya. 

KOKNA of the Kol, Haliastus fulviventer, 
Viell. 

KOKNAB, Hind. Papaver somniferum. 

KOKNI BER, Hind. Zizyphus nummu- 
laria. The Jaugli Kokra, Hind., is a species 
of Hibiscus, 

KOKOH. Albizzia, species. 

KOKO KHOTON, here are five great 
Lama serai, in each of which are more than 
2,000 Lama, besides fifteen smaller serai ; 
20,000 is thus a low estimate for the number 
of Lama in this famous city.— Frinsep's Tibet, 
Tartary and Mongolia, p. 51. 

KOKO-NOB, Mongol. The Blue Lake 
or Blue Sea, is an immense reservoir of water 
more than four hundred miles in circumfer¬ 
ence. According to popular tradition, in 
Tibet, this vast body of water once occupied 
what is now the site of the city of Lha-Ssa, 
and found its way by a subterranean course 
taits present bed.— Hue's Recollections of a 
Journey, p. 224. 

KOONKUSSE, Ger. Cocoa-nut palm. 

KOOKNA ZEYLANICA, Thw. 

Kokooo-gass, Sinoh. 

This tree is not uncommon on the banks of 
streams in the Safifragam and Ambagamowa 
districts, at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet. The inner yellow bark is employed by 
Ae natives medicinally as a sternutatory, and ! 
an oil is expressed from the seeds, which is 
used for burning in lamps. Wood unknown.— 
Thw* En. FI. Zeyl., p. 62. 

KOKOOBD, see Kiu-siu. 

KOKOS, Bus. Cocoanut palm. 

^KOKGSNOOTEN, Dot, Cocoanut. 

"KOKRI, Mahr. a fox. 
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KOKOSNUSSE, Geb. Cocos nucifera, 
Linn. 

.KOK-SHIM,Beng. Celsiacoromaudeliana. 

KOK-SINGHA, a renowned pirate chief 
who in A. D. 1661, with a fleet and force of 
25,000 men attacked and destroyed the 
Dutch settlements inFormosa.— Coliingwood* 

KOKSH, Koktsh, see Koceb. 

KOKUL, Tam. Balsamodendron rox- 
burghianum, Wall. 

KOKUM, of Bombay, Garcinia purpurea, 
Roxb. 

KOKUN or Farghana, see Kokan, Kaffir. 

KOL is the term applied to the aborigines 
of the hill country of Chota Nagpur, Mirza- 
pur and Rewah. Europeans apply the term 
to the Dravidian Oraon, as well as to the 
others, but perhaps erroneously, and most of 
the tribes have other distinctive names. In 
the south of the Chota Nagpur country, about 
Singhbhum, it is applied to the Lurka Kol. 
The Kol of Chota Nagpur, are in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu¬ 
pying the same villages, cultivating the same 
fields, and their festivals and amusements are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct 
origin and cannot intermarry without loss of 
caste. The Mundah were the prior occupants. 
The Kol, Lurka Kol, and the wilder Lurka 
Kol of the hills to the west of the Singhbhum 
district, speak nearly the same language as 
the Ho, Sontal, Bhumi and Muudlia. The 
Kol, the Kur ef Ellichpur, the Korowah 
of Sargujah and Juspur, the Mundah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpur, the Ho of 
Singhbhum, the Bhumij of Maubhura and 
Dhulbhum and the Sontiil of Manbhuin, 
Singhbhum, Cuttack tributary mahals, Haza- 
ribagh and the Sontal Pergunnahs, are 
kindred peoples numbering several millions. 
Amongst the Kol, man and wife eat toge¬ 
ther as is the custom with some Christian and 
inaliomedan races. The Kol, the Mundah 
and Oraon tribes and all those cognate to the 
Mundah are passionately fond of dancing, 
which they commence in veiy early life and 
regard as an accomplishment. They also ' 
sing well and have musical voices and a great 
variety of simple melodies. Their dancing 
assumes a national character at their great 
periodical seasonal festivals and fairs called 
Jatra, at which the young men treat their 
partners with fairings. The Kol have a belief 
in, and greatly dread, witches, and have killed 
many persons whom they believed to bb so. 
Chota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nagpur, 
is the country on the eastern part of the ex¬ 
tensive plateau of Central India, on which the 
Koel, the Subunreka, the Damudah and other 
rivers have their sources. It extends into 
Sirgujali and forms what is called the Upar- 
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gh«ill 01 * highland of Juspur, and it is connect¬ 
ed by a continuous chain of hills with the 
Vindhya and Kyraor ranges from which flow 
aflluents of the Ganges, and with the high¬ 
lands of Anqerkantuk on which are the sources 
of the Nerbudda. The plateau is, on tlie 
average, about 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea with an area of about 7,000 square 
miles. It is on all sides difficult of access, is 
a well wooded, undulating country, diversi¬ 
fied by ranges of hills, and it has a genial 
climate. The population, in 1866, was esti¬ 
mated at about a million, and is formed of a 
number of non-Ariaii tribes who had fallen 
back to that refuge from the plains, more 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Europeans as Kol, the other races 
in Chota Nagpur and its adjoining tracts are, 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mundah and 
Sontal. The Kol, in former times, possessed 
the whole of Chota Nagpur, which may now 
be said to be divided between them and the 
Dhangar or Uraon, who came from Rotas- 
ghur. The chief men in most of the villages 
are still, however, of the old Mundah or Kol 
tribe, and they do not intermarry with the 
Dhangar. The greater part of Singhbhum is 
inhabited by Kol, and we find them numerous 
in Bainanghotty, and dispersed to the vicini¬ 
ties of Cuttack and Midnapore. 

The Lurka Kol^ as they are termed, inha¬ 
bit those extensive tracts, which go under 
the name of the Kolehau. Part of these wilds 
is situated in the Singhbhum district, and the 
inhabitants pay a nominal obedience to the 
maharajah of that province, but the greater 
proportion of this population is more under the 
influence of the rajah of Mokurburj than of any 
of the other powerful chiefs in that part of the 
country. But even his orders are obeyed 
only where they are supposed to tend to the 
advantage of the Kol themselves. Upon the 
whole it may be said of this singular people 
that, living in a primeval and patriarchal 
manner under their Moonda and Manki, they 
have managed to preserve a sort of savage 
independence, making themselves dreaded 
and feared by their more powerful and civi¬ 
lized neighbours. The Kolehan with its wilds 
and jangles is divided into different peei*, as 
they are termed, or pergunnahs. These peer 
are, generally speaking, not of any great 
tent, two or three moderate marches carry a 
ti'aveller through each of them. There can 
be little doubt, and such is the tradition among 
the people themselves, that the Lurka Kol 
came originally from Chota Nagpur, and are 
descendants of the old Moonda or Moondari 
of that district. They emigrated finding the 
romantic hills and valleys of Chota Nagpur 
too confined for their increasing numbers. 
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The same cast of countenance prevails Jn the 
two races, though, perhaps, tinged with a 
wilder and more fierce expression in the 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon, who inhabit great 
part of Chota Nagpur, regard the Kol as a 
tribe inferior to themselves, and do not inter¬ 
marry with them. The villages in the Kolehan 
are ruled by Moonda and Manki as in Chota 
Nagpur. The former, the Moonda, is the 
proprietor of one village ; while the latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce war 
with one another, and bitter and long existing 
feuds have often prevailed amongst them. 
There is this peculiarity in the Kol character, 
however, that serious and bloody as may be 
the domestic quarrels, no sooner are they 
threatened with hostilities from without, than 
all their animosities are laid aside and forgot¬ 
ten for a time. The villages are generally 
built on some elevated spot surrounded by 
trees, and, at some little distance from the 
principal entrance to the villages, the Kol 
standard or ensign, a pair of buffalo horns, is 
suspended in a conspicuous situation. The 
dress of both sexes is alike, a strip of cloth 
brought round the loins and passed between 
the thighs forming their only covering ; the 
women wear a profusion of coloured beads 
suspended from their necks, and have their 
ears pierced with a number of small brass 
rings. Their diet is of a very promiscuous 
nature ; every thing almost that can be con¬ 
sidered eatable being relished by them, and 
much of what we consider carrion is eagerly 
sought for. In this respect they do not difler 
from the Kol of Chota Nagpur. They are 
greatly addicted to drunkenness ; the religion 
of the Lurka Kol is nothing but a superstition 
of the grossest kind. The great divinity is 
the sun (suruj), next to the sun ranks the 
moon (chandoo), and then the stars, which 
they believe to be the children of the latter. 
They uniformly, upon solemn and great occa¬ 
sions, invoke the sun, and by him many of 
these lawless men at times, swore alle¬ 
giance to the late E. I. Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skin 
and claws, and the earth of the white ants’ 
nests ; besides the sun and moon, other infe¬ 
rior divinities are supposed to exist, to whom 
the Kol offer up sacrifices of various kinds. 
These spirits are supposed to inhabit t)ie trees 
and topes in and around the village. The 
belief the Kol entertain of the power and in¬ 
fluence of the Bhonga must be considerable^ 
as they will on no account allow those, trees 
to be denuded of their branches, and still less 
cut down. It is the universal custom in the, 
various Kol villages that when a woman is 
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o.zed witli the paios of labour, she is imme* 
d lately removed to a louely hut, the door is 
shut upon her, offerings of various kindt are 
suspended near it to propitiate the Bhonga, 
and no one ventures near till all is over. The 
womeoy it may be observed, are not secluded 
or shut up. When a Kol youth has fixed his 
affection on a lass, generally the inhabitant of 
some neighbouring village, she is waylaid and 
carried off to his house by himself and his 
friends. So soon as information of this reaches 
the parents of the girl, they proceed to the 
village of the ravisher, not however, in gene¬ 
ral, with any hostile purpose. Interviews take 
place between the friends on either side, and 
at length matters are brought to a final set¬ 
tlement ; the new husband paying to the father 
of his spouse a certain number of cows, goats, 
or buffaloes, according to his means, or the 
beauty and comeliness of his bride. After this 
n scene of feasting and intoxication generally 
follows, in which women and children as well 
as men participate. The Kol burn their dead, 
carefully collecting the bones and ashes and 
bury them with offerings of rice in or near 
their villages, placing perpendicular or hori¬ 
zontal slabs of stone over each particular 
grave. Those gravestones form a remark¬ 
able object, and strike the eye of every 
stranger on approaching a Kol village. The 
only weapons used by the Kol, whether in war 
or hunting, are the bow and arrow, and the 
tulwar or axe. 

The Mundah Kol or Ho, comprise about 
two-thirds of the population of the five per- 
gunnahs of Si Hi, Tamar, Barwndah, Rabey 
and Bundu, all others being recent settlers. 
But many of the Mundah Kol have been dis¬ 
possessed of their ancestors’ lands, by middle¬ 
men, brahmans, and raj puts. Mundah settle¬ 
ments are chiefly in the eastern and southern 
parts of Chota Nagpur. The Mundah and Son- 
tal are amongst the ugliest of maukind, the 
Sontal being remarkable for good nature and 
uglmess. They are more like Hottentots than 
Negroes. The extreme featured of (he Mun¬ 
dah ra6e have high cheek bones, small orbits 
often wifeli an oblique setting, flat faces, with¬ 
out much be^rd or whisker, and in colour from 
brown to tawny .yellow. Mundah features are 
flat and broad. The richer people of the Mun- 
4ah, who aspire to be zemindars, wear the 
poite, reverence brahmans and worship Kali, 
but the mass continue in their original faith. 
The great propitiatoiy sacrifices to the local 
deities are carousals, at which they eat, drink, 
sitig^ dance and make love, and the hindoos 
settled>in the province propitiate the local dei¬ 
ties. Tfab Mundah countiy is arranged into 
]^ha or divisions, each consisting or twelve 
or more villages under a chief, and the chiefs 


meet at times for consultation. Many of* the 
Oraon and some of the Mundah clans or Kill, 
are called after animals, the eel, hawk, crow, 
heron, and the clans do not eat the animal 
whose name they bear. The Mundah and Ho 
dead are placed in a coffin along with all the 
clothes and ornaments used, and all the money 
the deceased had, and all burned. The larger 
bones are preserved till a large monumental 
stone can be obtained, and the bones are 
interred below it, the Ho near the houses, the 
Oraon separate from the village. They are 
taken to the tomb in a procession, with young 
girls with empty and partly broken pitchers, 
which they reverse from them to him to show 
that they are empty. The collection of these 
massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol 
villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that the men of several villages are required 
to move one. The bones are put with some 
rice into a new earthen vessel, deposited into 
the hole prepared for them and covered with 
the big stone. The Mundah and Oraon races 
are fond of field sports, and all game, large and 
small, disappear from near them. They form 
great hunting parties. Fishing and cock- 
fighting are also resorted to. T^he Mundah 
and Ho have a shamanite religion. They 
have no worship of material idols, but Sing- 
bongu, the sun, is the supreme being, the 
creator and preserver, a beneficent deity, and 
they have secondary gods all invisible, and 
genei’ally malevolent. Sacrifices to Singbongu 
are made of fowls, pigs, a white goat, the ram 
and buffalo. The Kol and Sura dwell towards 
the north of the Gond aud Koud in Central 
India ; their languages contain Dravidian 
words, but they belong to a totally different 
family of languages. The Kol also inhabit the 
forest and mountain tracts of Benares, south 
Bahar and Chota Nagpur on the north of the 
Kond, in Ghondwana, aud border on the 
people in the Rajmahal hills, dwelling in the 
east at Sumbulpur, Sirgujah, Gangpur, Chota 
Nagpur, Ramgurh and Mongir. The Kol 
were described by Lt. Tickell in 1840, in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. One tribe 
call^ Oraon, was driven at an early period 
from tlie neighbourhood of the Ganges, and 
found the Mundah Kol tribe in possession of 
Chota Nagpur. The Mundah call themselves 
Ho, though more generally known as Kol. 
The Kol and Male-Uraon are physically Ultra- 
Indian more than Dravidian, and the oooupa- 
tionof the eastern Yindhya and bills on the 
opposite side of the Gangetic valley, by Ultra- 
Indians, implies that the valley itself was at one 
time possessed by the sam^ race,—(lie simideBt 
conclusion is that the Kol were an extenaton 
of the ancient Ultra-Indo Dravidian popula- 
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lion of th(^ lower Ganges and of the highlands Mongol and Turk are so many branches of the 
on its eastern margin. The Kol, and Lurka Turanian family, and he regards the aborw 
Kol and Sura, in Singhbum, north of the gincs of British India, as northroen of the Scy- 
Gond, are regarded by all writers as of the thic stem, but he remains undecided whether 
prior Scythic stock. they owe their Scythic physiognomy to the 

The Lurka Kol were subdued in 1821, and Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of 
an agreement was made with them by which the Tartars or Scythians, and wliether they 
they bound themselves to be subject to the immigrated from beyond the Himalaya at 
British government, and to pay a lixed tribute one period and at one point, or at several 
to their chiefs. In 1857, a large number of periods and at as many points. All writers 
the Lurka Kol espoused the cause of the rajah are of opinion that when the Aryans entered 
of Porahat, a raj put chieftain near the Kole- India, they found the country occupied by 
ban, but on the restoration of order they re- prior Scythic races, to whom their writers 
verted to peaceful pursuits. The estate of apply such contemptuous expressions, as 
the rajah of Singhbum, afterwards styled the Dasya, M^hlecha &c. These prior races seem 
rajah of Porahat, was then confiscated for re- to have been driven largely out of uorthern 
bellion. The total revenue from the district India into and through the Vindhyan moun- 
is about Rupees 45,000. The expenditure tains into the Peninsula of India and Ceylon, 
including a police battalion, amounts to about where their idiom, the Tamul, Tclugu, Mala- 
Bupees 30,000. Kol arms are the bow, a yalam and Karnatica are sister dialects of one 
piece of bamboo with bamboo string, the arrow speech, and Dr. Pritchard concurs in opinion 
barbed and battle axe. The Kol intermixed with Professor Rask who regards the lan- 
withthe Good on the Sumbulpur borders, are guages of the mountain tribes of India, the 
said to be called Kirki. In British India and Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and others, as also 
on its borders are four distinct branches of the of the Tartar stock, and mentions that sottio 
family of languages spoken by members of the curious analogies.have been observed between 
Turanian race. In the north are the Himala- the Tamulian and other dialects of the penin- 
yan tribes, with their dialects, occupying from sula and the languages of Australia. Mr. 
the Kanawars on the Sutlej to the Boti of Bhu- Logan, however, who has had great oppor- 
tan in the extreme east. Then there are the tunities of contrasting and comparing the 
Lohiticclassof languages, comprising with the Dravidians from various parts of India, in- 
Burmeso and others of the JMalay Peninsula dines to call them South Indian. He remarks 
the dialects of the Naga tribes and of the that, physically, the population of Southern 
Mikir in Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, India is one of the most variable and mixed, 
Kuki and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly which any ethnic province (lisplays. A glance 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda at a considerable number of Kling (Telugu) 
familv of languages, including the Kol, Son- and Tamular of different castes and occupa- 
thal and Bhumi of Sin’hbhum and Western tions, shows th:\t the varieties when com- 
Beiigal and the Mundala of Chota Nagpur, pared with those of similar assemblages of 
the Kur or Muasi and the Korku in Hushan- men of other races, such as Europeans, 
gabad, and westward in the forests of the Ultra-Indians or Indonesians (including 
Tapti and Nerbudda until they come in con- negroes in the last two cases) are too great to 
tact with the Bhil of the Viiid’hya hills and allow of their being referred to a single race 
the Nahal of the Kaudesh belong to this of pure blood. Some are exceedingly Irimiaii, 
family ; indeed Mr. Hislop held that the word some are Semitic, others Australian, some 
Kur is identical with Kol. remind us of Egyptians, while others again 

The fourth branch is Tamulic or Dravi- have Malaya, Polynesian and even Siraang 
dian, to which belong the Brahui of Baluchis- and Ifapuan features. This varied character 
tan, the Gondi, the Tuluva of Kanada, the of the races of the south of the peninsula may 
Karnata of the Southern Mahratta country, be seen daily, in Madras, to w.hich all the 
the Todava of the Neilgherries, the Mala- races from the south of India resort, 
yalam of Travancore, the Tamul and the The Ho differs frem the northern languages 
Teliigu. not only in its greater fluency and agglutina^ 

. Tli Kur and the Sontbal are closely tive and inchoate flexional tendency, but in its 
related, and are separated from the Dravidian. dissyllabic charactei% its profusion of dual and 
The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku, relative forms of the pronouns, and in the 
to the north-west and west of the Maha- position of the qualitive before the substantive, 
deva hills, are, in language at least, quite Three lists of words were obtained by 
distinct frotn the Gond tribes. Captain Houghton from Chyebassa in Cen^ 

Mr. Hodgson is of opinion that the Tamu- tral India, and two by Colonel Ousely 
lian, Tibet^, Indo-Chinese, Tiingus, Ohiz^^e, Chota Nagpore, all of which Mr* 
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son regarded as dialects of the great Kol 
lauguage, and by means of the Uraon speech 
he further traced, without difficulty, the con¬ 
nection of the language of the Kol with that 
of the hill men of the Rajmahal and Bhagal- 
pur ranges. He considers that between those 
several Kol tongues and that of the Gond of 
the Vindhya there are obvious links, and Mr. 


Elliot showed that much resemblance both 
in vocables and structure existed between 
that Gond language and the cultivated tongues 
of the Dekhan. The Soutal call the Kol, 
Ho-lar-Ka. Marang Booroo is a god of the 
Kol, of the Ho and Oraon tribes, the Sontal, 
Bhoomij and Munda. Booroo means a moun¬ 
tain, and every mountain has its spirit. 


Khond and Kol words, from Dr. Voysey's MS. Journal, collected in 1821, 1823 1824. 



Coour Gond. 
EUichpoor. 

GondN. of 
Nerbudda. 
Choka near 
Hoshungabad. 

Cole lan¬ 
guage 
Chinooh. 


Coour Gond 
or Gond of 
the Gawil- 
ghur range 
of Nerbudda 

Goond of 
Hoshun¬ 
gabad. 

Cole words 
at Chiu- 
nooh. 


Hejuh? dota.. 

Warra. PI: 



Ipeel. 

Sookoom.. 

Gpeel .... 


mansa.. 

Hoko. 

God. 

Goomoiesun 

Permesur. 



Mace. PI: air.. 






Water. 

Da. 

Y eer. 

Da. 





Fire. 

Singhel. 

kiss. 

Singhel. 






Kansa. 

Durtee. 

Hausa. 



Wullai... 



Yotha. 

Tonghce. 

Sukum. 

Tiger. 

Koda. 


Kola. 

Tree. 

Seeng . 

Murba. 

Darao. 

Antelope. 

Gotharie.... 





Phookee. 

Doomoor. 





MUlf . 

I)oob. 

Pael. 

Towah. 

Bnifaloe. 

Butkil.. .. 

Hermee.. 

Bit kilko 

mu. 



Booroo. 







Oah. 














Chaboo-Koto.. 

Todee. 

Ah. 

Bamboo. 





Moonh. 

Kenik. 

Meht. 

A mill. 


Dad. 



Meht. 

Musur. 

Mooauh. 

A child. 




Hair. 

Ap. 

Chootee. 

Oop. 

A female child 





Sokra . 






Sarr . .. 

Flesh. 

Jeloo. 

Soree PI : 








Khank.. 

Geloo. 






Shena. 

Sropie. 

(^oorie. 





Urine . 

Kooknum .... 


Dooki. 





'Tn ffivA 

Tkeja . 

Soeinke. 

Iramoymen. 





,, bring. 

Salija. 

Tunaka. 

Haraow koo- 

1. 

Moa. 


Mfta. 

drink 


Ooujena. 

Noweemen. 

2. 

Banah. 


Bariaba, 


. 

Jomeja.* 

Tinjeena. 

Joomomen. 




desoom, 

Btrik?! 

IChowja. 

Jemra. 

AUumrooya 




boongha 


H'l j fie j S' 

Wonaro. 

Koorkoor- 

3. 

Aphe. 


Aphia. .. 




toowemen. 

4. 

Aphson ...» 


Aphoon.. 


Gitejeeja. 

Namsecn. 

Giteemen. 

6. 

Blnnace,... 


M unace 


Biteja . 

Teda. 

Tingoomen. 




slngbooen 

"nit . 

Soobangeja.... 


Doobmen. 

0. 

Terrume.... 


Turrum, 

,, ask where he 







diggy.. 

Via.ci 

Chota walunjft 


Senwakoo. 

7. 

Aya. 


Aya, kora 

nHo ’ * 

hind 

Tnlkeja. 


Tolomen. 




Boondie. 

,, open . 

Itl keja. 

Teda. 

Kaheinen. 

8. 

9. 

Elhar. 

Arhe. 


Ilnar .... 
A rhe... 





10. 








n. 







1 

12. 

Cheedy. 


Gye. 


Cole Chlnnooh. 


Ktirrea. 

Boepace. 

Korar. 

Angram. 

Chanplca. 

Chakel. 

Kandchum 

Sirka. 

Lagorio. 

Siuko. 

Sooreen. 

Poortee. 


Seedhor. 

Soondee. 

Buddra. 

fiagoree. 


From the geographical distribution of the by the invading Arya from the upper Indus. 
Kol and Dravidian languages, Mr. Hislop To the early Arya the prior tribes were known 
concludes that while the stream of Dravidian as Dasi, who Dr. J. Wilson tells us, were not 
population, as evidenced by the Brahui in altogether barbarians, for they had distinctive 
Baluchistan, entered India by the north-west, cities and other establishments of at least a 
that the Kol family seems to have found partial civilization. Then, as now, they were 
admission by the north-east and, as the one darker than the Arya : and, according to Dr. 
flowed south towards Cape Kumari, and the Wilson, the more marked Turanians in Guje- 
other in the same direction towards Cape rat and other provinces are still denominated 
Romania, a part of each appears to have met the Kali Praja (corrupted intoParej) or black 
and crossed in Central India. This hypothe- population. In former times the Kol or 
sis rests on the presence of the Brahui where Col possessed the whole of Chota Nagpur, 
they are, a fact which is not inconsistent, which may now be said to be divided be^ 
however, with the supposition that the Dra- tween them and the Dhangar or Uraon, 
vidian tribes may also have entered India who came from Rotasghur. The chief men 
from the north-east or even across the Hima- in most of the villages are still however of 
laya, as the Kanawar, Newar, Chepang, and the Munda or Kol tribe, and they do not 
other tribes have done, while the Kol tribes intermarry with the . Dhangar. The greater 
were an offshoot from a later, horde, the main part of Singhboom is inhabited by Ko), and 
body of which entered the eastern Peninsula, we find, them numerous in Bamanghotty, and 
The Brahui may have been driven westward dispersed to the vicinities of Cuttack and 
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KOLADYN. 


KO-LAOU. 


M’llnai^OYe. The Lm'Va Xo\, aa they ave^Ku-aVA, toheYoBgiotheBumauJataWy. Tha 
temed, iuhaVit those exteuaWe tracts as yet \ Ku-ki represent Us most archaic and barbarous 
but little known, which go under the name condition. The tribes that have been exposed 
of the Kolehan .—Balfour in Journal of Beng, on the sea board of Arakan and in the basin of 
As. Soc,, 1844 ; lb„ in Jameson's Ediu- the Ira wadi, to the influence of the Chinese, 
burgh Journal^ 1843 ; Dr. Voysey's Jour- Shan, Mon, Bengali and more distant com- 
nal ; Campbell^ pp, 27-36 ; Dalton^ pp- 150- mercial nations, have attained a comparatively 
4,154-63, 158-185; Journal of the R. A. high civilization. The Sing-pho, although 
jS^., FoZ. xviii o/ 1861, pp. 370/o 375 ; Ma- much behind the Burmans, are greatly in 
son, Burmah, pp, 131-2 ; Aitchison, Trea- advance of the Ku-ki, and the Burmese seem 
ties, ^c., p.l70 ; Mr, Logan, in Journ. Ind, at a very ancient period, when their condition 
Archip, ; Mr, Hyslop, in Journ, Ant. Soc., was similar to that of the Kuki and perhaps in 
Nagpore ; Journal of the Indian Archipe- many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
lago, Nos, \v and v, April and May 1853, themselves from the upper Irawadi to the 
p, 203. south and west as far as the highlands of 

KOLA, Mahr. Canis aureus, Linn., the Tipperah on the one side, and Pegu on the 
Jackal. other. Wherever the stock from which they 

KOLA, Hind, of Salt Range, Bauhinia have been derived was originally located, 
variegata. they probably first appeared on the Ultra 

KOLA, Beng. A class of hindoos whose Indian ethnic stage as a barbarous Himalayan 
principal avocations are basket and mat-mak- tribe, immediately to the eastward of the 
ing. Mishmi, if indeed they were not identical 

KOLACHEE, see Khyber. with the Mishmi of that era. The upper 

KOLADYN, the chief river in Arakan, Irawadi was probably then occupied by the 
along the banks of which are several tribes ruder and inland tribes of the Mon-Anam 
professing a creed partially buddliist and par- alliance. See Burmah, India, Kami, Khyen, 
tially pagan. The Mru on the Koladyn river KOLAM, or Kolamb, a Gond tribe, along 
in Arakan do not exceed 2,800 souls. The the Kaudi Konda or Pindi hills, on the south 
races dwelling in the valley of the Koladyn of the Warda and along the table land stretch- 
and its affluents are the Kuki, the Mru, the ing east and north of Mauikgudh and thence 
Sak, the Niru Sak, the Ka-mi, the Ku-mi, south to Dantanpilly, running parallel to the 
the Ra-Khyen, the Kin-ni, Shenda, and the right bank of the Pranliita. The Kolam and 
Prou-ka-nij, all of them prolessing a creed Kurku hill tribes bring wood and forest fruits 
partially buddhist and partially pagan. The for sale. The Kolam race are found in the 
more eastern tribes, such as the Luug-kha Oomraoti, Wood and Maiker districts as a wild 
(perhaps tlie Lunkta, a branch of the Kuki) race. They were formerly predatory, occu- 
of the Upper Koladan, and the Ileuma pyiug the Mailghat and southern skirts of 
or Shindu, and the Khon or Kun who are the Viudyha hills, along with the Andh, Gond 
amongst the feeders and beyond the Koladan, and Kurku. These four resemble each other 
are too little known to be referred with cer- in appearance, but each speaks a different 
tainty to any particular branch of that family, language, and in their features they are dis- 
although it is probable that the latter are tiuct from the villagers. There are 1,800 
allied to the Kuki, Kumi, &c. The Lung- Kolam in Oomraoti. 

kha are said to be composed of an offshoot of KOLA MAVAM, Tam. Anacardium oc- 
the Heuma of the Shindu (Shentu, Tseiudu cidentale. Cashew-nut. 
or Shiamdu) and two tribes called Lung-Khe KOLA MUKKI CHAKKA or Kodisa 
and Bowng-jwe which it subdued. Captain Chettu, Tel. Wrightiaantidysenterica, J?. Rr. 
Tickeli says that the feeders of the Mi- KOLA MURDAH, Tam. A Coimbatore 
Khyoung, the principal eastern affluent of the wood. 

Koladyn, descend from masses of high hills KOLANDAN, see India. 

about lat. 2r 50'N., inhabited by the Kun. KOLANG KOVAY KILANGU, Tam. 

The Bom-zu or Buu-zu (Bom-du) of Bryonia epigasa. 
the Rakhoing, dwell north of the Koladan, KOLA NUTS are the product of central 
inhabiting chiefly the upper basin of the and western Africa. The plant producing 
Kurmfuli or eastern branch of the Chittagong them might be introduced into India, 
river. To the north of the Bom-zu or Bun-zu KOLANJANA, Sans. Galangal. 
(Bom-du), are closely allied tribes termed KO-LAOU, Chin. The civil government of 
collectively Lung-kta^ Kung-ye, or Ku-ki, who China is conducted by the Nuy-ko, or Interior 
occupy the higUands of Tipperah and extend Council Chamber, in which there are four 
S. E. towards the head of the Koladan. chief councillors, two of them Tartar and 
Both tlie Bun-zu and Ku-ki, appear like the two Chinese, who bear the titles of Choun^^ 
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hang and Ko-laou. The Tartar minister in many other places in southern India. The 
pi*esid6s. The Loo-poo are six boards for Belgaum division of the Bombay army in 
the conducting of goveniment business, and the province of Bejapore, is from 2,500 to 
the provinces of the country are each under a 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, but 
governor, or, where two provinces are united, has had soldiers in the Concan beneath the 
a governor-general. Every province is divid- ghauts and on tlie sea shore, at Kolapoor, 
ed into a certain number of districts, called a Sawuntwari, Mai wan, Vingorla and Rutua> 

“ Fu,” “ Ting,” “ Chow,” and “ Keen.” A gherry. See Inscriptions, Kanneri, Karli, 
Fu” is a large portion or department of a KOLAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, Linn, 

province undei* the general control of a civil KOLARIAN, a term which Mr. Campbell 

officer, immediately subordinate to the head invented to include races which he consider- 
of the provincial government. A “ Ting,” a ed of similar origin, from their speaking 
smaller division than, and sometimes a portion similar languages, but Lieut.-Colonel Dalton 
of, a Fu, when separate it is governed as a points to considerable differences in the type 
Fu, and called a “ Chuh-le.” A “ Chow” is of the Mundah, Ho, Sontal and others. The 
similar to a Ting, as also a Heen, but each is Kolarian races are simple, truthful, ready to 
a smaller division ; each Fu, Ting, Chow, or receive the Christian religion and manners 
Heen, has one or more towns, or walled cities, of the British, possessing much industrial 
under its guidance, one of which takes its energy, powers of labour and ductibility. 
name and mnk as “ Kwang-Chow-Fu” and The Kolarian tribes burn their dead.— Camp^ 
“ Shang-Hae-Heen,” which latter, although hell, p. 150. 

of that subordinate rank, is the largest mari- KOLA SAHAJO, Uria ? A tree of Gran¬ 
time city in the empire, and the greatest jam and Gumsur, extreme height 50 feet, 
resort of the native ships or junks. Accord- circumference 4 feet and height from the 
ing to Mr. Sirr, the entire Civil govern- ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
ment is under the direction of two conn- 18 feet. Its wood is burnt for firewood and 
cils, attached to the person of the emperor ; potash. The bark is used in tanning.— Capt, 
the Nei-ko, and Kiun-ke-tchou. The first Macdonald. 

is charged with‘the preparation of plans, KOLA TUNGA MUSTE, Tel. Cyperus 

and the despatch of current business. Its pertennis ? R,, VoLi, p, 198. 

duty is, according to the official book, “ to KOLAVATI, see luscriptious. 

put in order, and to make manifest the KOLCUTTAY TEAK MARAM, TamT. 

thoughts and designs of the imperial will, Premna tomentosa. 

and to regulate the forms of administrative KOLE-BALLOO, Mahr. ? Near the 
decrees.” It may be regarded in some measure Churabul, an aged, mangy, worn-out jackal, 
as the secretaryship of the empire. The that has either left or been expelled his pack, 
second council, named Kiun-ke-tchou, deli- It is supposed that being prevented by his 
berates with the emperor concerning political infirmities from earning his own living or 
affairs. The Chinese distinguish, first, the hunting along with his followers, he devotes 
great prefecture named Fu, which have a himself to the service of some tiger. It is 
special administration under the inspection at night, mostly, that its discordant yell is 
of the superior government of the province ; heard, seemingly to give the tiger warning 
secondly, the prefecture called Tchou, the of its discovery of prey, the remains of 
functionaries of which depend sometimes on which it is supposed to feed upon.— Rice, 
the provincial administration and sometimes Tiger-shooting in India, 
on that of the grand prefecture ; and, finally, KOLEE KOURADEA, Uria ? A tree 
the sub-prefecture Hien, below both the Fu of Gan jam and Gumsur, extreme height 25 
and the Tchou. Each of these three, the feet, circumference 1-^ feet, height from the 
Fu and Tchou and the Hien, possess a kind ground to the intersection of the first branchy 

of chief town.- R'orbes^ Five Years in 8 feet. Tolei’ably common and burnt for 

China, pp. 10-11 ; 8irr's China, Vol,\, firewood, the leaves are applied to wounds. 
pp, 211,'223 ; Hue, Chinese Empire, The fruit is eaten.— Captain Macdonald, 

KOLAPEE orKalapee,a river inPurneea. KOLEHAN, a part of Singbhum occupied 
KOLA PONNA, or Anghri parnika, Tel. by the Ho as their proper country, hence 
Uraria lagopodioides, DC, Hemionites cor- called, also, Ho-deshara. The Kolehan is 
difolia, R, divided into Pirhi or districts, each under a 

KQLA POKA, or Poka chettu, Tbl. Are- manki or chief, and each village'has its mun- 
ca catechu, L., var. with long nuts. dah or headman. Gangpur is a tributary 

KOLAPORE, a small State in the southern estate S. E^ of the Kolehan. ^With the ex- 
Mfhratta country. Buddhist caves occur in ception of Gangpur and Bunnie, all the 
the ravine of Pandoodureh in Kolapore, and distiicts in the Sumbulpore and Patna groups 
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wei'e put under the administration of the civilization, are the greatest drunkards ant* 
superintendent of the Cuttack Tributary Ma- eat the flesh of animals which have died a 
hals about the middle of the nineteenth cen- natural death. They are ruled by chiefs 
tury.—p. 163. See Dravidian, Koi, termed naik. The Koli havey in some 
India, Saurah, Singbum. instances, attached themselves to the Bhil, 

KOLETTA VITLA, Maleal. Barleria and taken the name of that race. The Mutlai* 
prionitis, Linn, ; Rheede ; Roxb, ; W, Ic, or Panburri or Choomli Koli, is respectable. 
KOLE-POT ? Decaisnea. He is employed in every Dekban and Kan- 

KOLHENA, Hind. A rice of Kangra. desh village as a member of the third division 
KOLHU, Hind. A pestle-mill for oil of the Balbttah and supplies water to travelr 
seed, sugar-cane, or Saccharum officinarum. lers, wearing on his head the choomli or 
KOLI, the birth-place of Gotama Bud- twisted cloth, hence the name, on which to 
dLha!6yriie^Hardy^EasternMonachism^p.4Z^, rest the water pot. This Koli is also found 
KOLI, Tam. Fowls. in the Hyderabad Balaghat, extending east- 

KOLI, the name given to the lower class ward to Khaubar, Indore and Bodin, between 
of cultivators in the Simla hills. the Godavery and Hyderabad, also near 

KOLI, on all the western side of the nizam Naldrug, and down the banks of the Bhimah 
of Hyderabad’s territories, also to the N. W. and Kistnah even to Alpur near Kumool. 
and S. W. in British territories, are numerous The Ahir Koli of Kandesh reside along 
clans of the Koli race. In the autumn of the banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and 
1867, a small body of Koli settled even at the , are employed as watchmen, 
village of Kulloor about 9 miles south of The Koli is one of the Balotta in 

Hominabad. They erected small huts for every village in the northern Konkan, and, in 
themselves outside the village, the men en- Bombay families,' they are employed as palau- 
gaged themselves in mat-making from the quin bearers. Some Koli are settled as 
leaves of the date tree, and the women in soldiery in Augriah Kolaba, and at Bombay 
disposing of these and in begging. They and Kolaba, in 1837 were 1,000 families and 
were well made men, darkened from exposure, 500 to 600 families at Bassein, employing 
but very poor. They called their tribe Kara- themselves as fishermen and seamen. At 
vin or Helavin, but asserted that they were their meetings, whether for congratulation or 
Kol, Kablgiri and Gauga wakl. The villagers condolence, they consume large quantities of 
stated that they were honest. But they are spirits. Many are wealthy, 
alleged to engage in dacoity and thieving. Mettak Kotiy who reside in Bombay, are 
The Koli, according to Captain Mackintosh, fishermen and seamen, and many have wealth, 
are to be found on the west in every part of In Bombay, Tannab, Bhewndi, Kalliau, 
Guzerat, constituting a large part of the agri- Bassein, Daman, &c., are a great number of 
cultural population, in several parts of that ohristinn Koli, said to have been of the Soue 
province. They are numerous in Attaveesy section and to have been forcibly converted by 
and there are many settlers in the northern the Portuguese, but, terrified by the cholera 
Konkan, In the hilly tract of country lying in 1820-21, a portion reverted to paganism, 
between Moosa, S. W. of Poona, and the hill Chanchy Koli are farmers and labourers, 
fort of Trimbuck, the source of the river settled in Bombay, who came from Junaghar 
Godavery, the inhabitants are chiefly Koli, in Kattiwar. 

erdd a few are scattered over the districts of In Guzerat, the Koli are of three sections ; 
Kandesh, Ahmednuggur, Poona and Shola- the most numerous are the Tullabdah, then 
pore, and along the Balaghat on the western the Puttunwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandut 
frontier of the Hyderabad territory. They and Bhabria. They are in the Baroda district, 
seem to have early occupied Guzerat and the north to Khyrallu and Massanah in the Mahi 
Attaveesy, and part of the latter country is Kauta, and form a large portion of the popu- 
8 till called Kol wan. They are arranged into lation. In 1837, in the Khanir district alone, 
many separate tribes, but all of them retain they were 70,000. They are labourers and 
the appellation of Koli. The Baj, Sales!, watchmen, and a few under the name of Selot- 
Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggali Koli reside in tab, form escorts of treasure, 
the Attaveesy, Wun, Dandory and Nassik The Mahadeo Koli reside in the valleys of 
districts, and worship the hindoo deities the Sybadri range, extending from Moosa, S. 
Khandoba, Bhairu and Bhawani. A few Raj W. to Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, tbe 
Koli are settled in the Konkan and Jowair. source of the Godavery river, between lat. 
They are the same people, an ofiTshoot of the 18"* 15' and 20 N. and long. 73i and 74 
Mahadeo Koli, and said to have been expelled These small valleys are known as Halr^ 
for some , ofifeoce. They are farmers and lOiorah, Nahir and Dang, t\ e., valleys^ 
labomrer% btttthe Dhour are the lowest in sti-aths and wilds, They are clamd iiiiqf 
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Kttla or clans, each of which 1ms many sub- intended to adorn their right wrists are 
divisions. Their numbers in 1837, were esti- consecrated, and thrown into the sea, as an 
mated at about 50,000 souls. The members offering to the deity who presides over that 
of the same Kiila, do not intermarry. With element, and an invocation to defend her 
the exception of the cow and village hog, the husband from the dangers of the ocean. Not 
KolJ eat all other animals. The women are a caste meeting of the Sonee Koli can take 
generally slender and well formed with a place without large potations of mawa flower 
pleasing expression of features and some are arrack being imbibed ; and they frequently 
very pretty. They are chaste and have large give any quantity of fish for half a tumbler of 
families. The Koli are fond of charms and raw brandy. The chief tribes of Koli are : 
amulets. Colonel Tod describes a lofty the Raj Koli ; Solesy Koli ; Tonkry Koli ; 
three peaked mountain, on which is a temple the Dhour Koli ; Dungry Koli ; the Bhil 
dedicated to Aya Mata, also called Isaui, the Koli ; Mullar Koli ; the Aheer Koli ; Mur- 
tutelary divinity of the Koli. This, and the vy Koli ; the Sone Koli ; and a few others, 
effigy of the horse, are the only objects of The Mullar Koli are looked on as the most 
adoration among this aboriginal race. This respectable tribe, and the Dhour the most 
was the first time Tod had seen a personifica- degraded : the latter do not scruple to eat 
tion of Mother Earth ; for such is Isani, from the flesh of animals *that have died natural 
Isa, * goddess,’ and Anani, ‘ earth,’ the uni- deaths. In Bombay island, as well asin Bas- 
yersal nurse mother (ayatnata). Whether the sein, Salsette, Tanna, &c., are Christian Koli 
wbrship of the horse be typical of the sun, who formerly belonged to the Sone, but were 
“ the swiftest of created representing the converted to the Christian faith by the 
swiftest of uncreated objects” he says he Portuguese during the time the latter had 
does not know, but in this they resemble possession of Bombay. These Koli are cul- 
tho other forest tribes, the Bhil and Surya. tivators, toddy-drawers, &c., and a great 
The Koli are not so numerous now as they many of them sell game, which they snare 
were in the early part of the 19th century, and import into Bombay. They are gene- 
and this is attributed to the internal commo- rally habited in a coarse jacket, which 
tions which ravaged them since that period, extends down to their back, and a small 
They are now spread over various parts of skull cap, cut in front, in the shape of a 
Hindustan, and owing to the opening of the cone, with a luugoti to hide their persons. 
“Emigration Trade” a few years back, be- The Atlaveesy is a district in the west of 
tween India and the Mauritius, a great number India, largely occupied by Koli, and part of 
of them repaired thither to better their oircum- Attaveesy is called Kolwan. 
stances. Several tribes of Koli are met with, The Koli, in the southern Mahratta coun- 
each having a diflfereut name, which is general- tries, arrange themselves into several sec- 
ly descriptive of its vocation ; hence we have tions. The Koli inhabiting the hills of the 
the Tonkry Koli, so termed, from the occu- Syadry range, fi*om the fort of Trimbuk to 
‘ patiou they follow of cutting down bamboos Bhermashimkcr, are cultivators, but at the 
—a large bamboo being called tonkry. The same time were enterprising and determined 
Dongvi Koli so called owing to their resid- robbers as also were the Koli in the Atta- 
ing on hills,—the terra for a hill being Dun- veesy. The village Koli supplies the iuhabit- 
gur, &c. &c. ants and travellers with water. The boatmen 

The fishermen settled along the coast from and fishermen on the Bombay coast are Roll, 
Gheriah to the north, near Surat, and at apd many of the Sirsee Koli aze seamen. 
Colaba, in Bombay, are Koli of the Sone The Koli in Berar is a water-carrier, 
tribe ; a few of them, notwithstanding, enter Several of the Turanian races of Indio, 
on board of vessels, as mariners, but the the Dhangar, Dher, Mang, Koli and Muuur- 
vessels must be manned by natives, the Soni wara and occasionally even the higher hindoo 
fearing to lose caste, which would take place castes, under various vows, devote their 
did they sail with Europeans. The chief girls to their gods. The deity to whom the 
Patel of this tribes resides at Angria ; he is girl is more frequently vowed, is some in- 
looked on as a legislator, being endowed with carnation of Siva and his consoi-ts. Amongst 
power to adjust the affairs of the Sone Koli, the Mahratta people, on the western side of 
settle their disputes, &c. The women of the India, Kandoba, is the usual Siva avatar, 
Sone Koli wear choli, or jackets, and have whom the gild is devoted and his chief 
a number of glass bangles on their left- shrines are at Jejnri, Khanaptir neat Beder, 
hand ; they are frequently seen in Bombay and at Malligadm ? The ordinary peopio 
aBsisting their husbands m fishing and import- believe that from time to time# the 8^dow 
Ing^fish into the fort and outside market, of the god comes on the devotee, (deb ki 
hen' they marry, the ornaments which were I chaya ati, ang-par)—and possesses the deva- 
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tee's person (murli ki-ang ko bh^r deta). 
These devotees are called Murli, in Mahratta, 
Jogni or Jognidani in Canarese, and Basava 
in Telugu. They, at times, affect to be 
or are possessed, during which they rock the 
body, and people thou make offerings to 
them as to an oracle or sootlisayer, laying 
money at their feet, and await the possession 
toiieara decision enunciated from them. 

The female deity to whom those near the 
Bliima river are devoted is Yellamah : the 
Bhooi-Koli race, devote their murli to Mata. 
Boys also are devoted, and styled Waghia, 
from ‘ wag* a tiger. Near Oomraoti it is to 
Amba and to Kaudoba, that the Murli aud 
the Waghia are devoted. I'he Waghia does 
not associate with the Murli. At Oomraoti, 
the people say that ‘Kaudoba particularly 
moves on Sunday aud selects a clean tree 
(clean murli) whose body he fills. 

Dionysius (Pereig. 1148) mentions the 
KwXev, and Ibn Khurdnd (oh. A. n. 912) 
alludes to the Kol as north of Malabar. 
The ferrymen on the rivers in the peninsula 
are of the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili- 
Katr or Maddakpore race, are also Kabl-gira 
or ferry men. The Koli are the labourers 
and lower cultivators in Guzerat. The Olgana 
aud Dher are outcastes of Guzerat.— 
supplemental Gloss. ; Mr, Campbell^ p. 125. 
Captain Mackintosh in Madras Lit, Soc. 
Journ. ; Tod^s Travels, p, 137. 

KOLI MOLI CHEDDI, Tam. Dilivaria 
ilicifolia, Juss. 

KOLINDU MANIL ? Tam. Glass. 

KOLINJI PALAM, Tam. Properly Kon- 
ji Palam, Citrus auraotium ; the orange. 

KOLI NIL, Maleal. Teplirosia purpu¬ 
rea, Pers, 

KOLINJI SEED, Anglo-Hind. Nigella 
seed. 

KOLITA, a race in the west of Bengal 
and in Assam, good-looking and considered to 
•^be high caste hindoos. The Bibor, Jubar and 
Knlta or Kolita, are populations to the north 
and east of the Abor and Mishmi localities, on 
the drainage of the Brahmaputra. In the end 
of 1861 the Meyong Abor attacked and plun¬ 
dered a village in the British territory, but 
the tribe expressed a desire to renew friendly 
relations, and begged that their offences might 
be overlooked. On the 5th November 1862, 
an agreement was made with them binding 
them to respect British territory, and the 
same engagement was subscribed on the 16th 
January 1863 by the Kelong Abor. On the 
8th November 1862, a similar engagement 
was concluded with the Abor of the Dihobg- 
Dibang duar. The Abor Miri language 
.belongs to the old Assam alliance, but it 
been gteatiy modified by Tibetan* It has a 
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strong ideologic resemblance to the Dhimal^ 
Bodo, Garo and Naga, but with some specific 
Tibetan traits.— Journal of the Indian Archie 
pelago, Nos, iv and v, April and May 1853, 
p, 190 ; Treaties, Engagements and Sufi- 
finds, Vol, vii, p, 343 ; Indian Annals *, 
Latham^sDescriptive Ethnology ; Campbell, 
p » 54. 

KOLIUNG, Moxgol. Gossypium indi- 
cum, Lam, 

KOLLA KORAWA, see Korawa. 

KOLLAN, Tam., Mal. A blacksmith, 
also in Malayala, a tanner, a worker in 
leather, a turner in wood. 

KOLLAR or Colleri are a tribe in the 
Tondimaii country, in the Vasangadistrict, in 
the eighteen palliams or districts, and through¬ 
out the Madura district. Until the nineteenth 
century they were so predatory that in the 
south of tlie Peninsula of India, Colleri became 
the designation of a thief and their name 
is really derived from “ Kallara,” thieves, 
plunderers. In ancient times they seem to 
have inhabited the woods from TrichiuopoJy 
to Cape Comorin. Orme, writing of them, 
describes them in the middle of the 18th 
century as expert thieves and plunderers, and 
the Jesuit, Father Martin, says they were 
very cruel. Pennant writing of them in the 
18th century says the adjacent countries are 
covered with thick forests and little cultivated 
by reason of the savage inhabitants, the 
Polygar and Collerie, who may be truly styled 
sylvestres homines, they are predatory, and 
in their government, as also that of the Poly- 
gars, feudal. They are thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand in number. Their country is hilly ; they 
generally sided with mahomedaus and the 
British in the wars against the French in the 
times of Clive and Dupleix. They have a 
first and second marriage, like the Maravar of 
Bamuad. The titular sirnarae of all Kollar is 
Ambalakaren. Calicoil was the stronghold of 
the lord paramount, the rajah of Tondaiman- 
dalam, the country of the Tondiman, which 
was an ancient division of the peninsula of 
India, of the part now occupied by the Areot 
and Chingleput collectorates. H. H. the rajah 
Tondiman, of Poodoocottab, is now a petty 
chief, and his countiy is a small tract near 
Trichinopoly.— Hindustan, Vdl» 
ii, p. 11 ; Orme*s Hindustan; Wilson, 

KOLLATI. The Dumur or Kollati amy, 
called by themselves Bbatu, are wandering 
acrobats, and their women are commdn. 

KOLLU, Tam. Dolichos uniflorus, gram* 
EOLLI, Tbl. Pharbitis nil, CA.—Ipomcea 
coerulea, VoL i, p. 501. 

KOLO, a Mongolian or Bhot race. 
KOtOKLNAJA-MJED,Rns. Bellme^lL 
KOL NABAWA, see Kashmir, India* 
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KOLOQUINTEN, Ger. Golocynth. 

KOLOUR or Colloor or Barkalor, is a 
diamond mine on the southern bank of the 
Kistna and not far from Condavir.— Rennell, 
quoted in Cal. Rev., Jan. 1871. 

KOLPA, Mahr. An agricultural imple¬ 
ment for rooting up weeds. 

K0LSA, Hind. Charcoal. 

KOLSI, Duk. Solanum indicum, Linn. 

KOLT or Kolth, Hind. Dolichos unidorus. 

KOLU also Velu of Simla. Cajanus Indi- 
cus.— Spreng. ; W. ^ A. 

KOLUKUNTHOIS, Greek. Citrullus 
colocynthis, Schrd. Colocynth. 

KOLUMBA WURZEL, Ger. Colombo 
root. 

KOLUNJUN, D OK. Nigella seed. 

KOLUPU or Siri jana, Tel. Grewia 
rothii, DC.; W. ^ A, G. salvifolia, R., Vol. 
ii, p. 587. 

KOLUNGA-KOVAY.Tam. Bryonia epi- 
goea. 

KOLUWALA, Singh. Alpinia galanga, 
Swz. 

KOLWAH, in Baluchistan, four or five 
days’ journey from the coast, has several 
villages and castles, and is occupied by the 
Mifwari, Hodahi, Homerari and Nousherwani 
tribes, ^ho interchange their commodities 
with the coast, sending wool, ghi, hides and 
bdellium. See India. 

KOLWAN, the hills east of Guzerat. 

KOMADU, Singh. Cucurbita citrullus, 
Linn. 

KOMAL, Hing. Prangos pabalaria. 

KOMAMAT, see Kenissat-ul-kiamat. 

KOMAN. Klaproth thinks that the word 
Turkoman is derived from Turk and Ko- 
man, and given to that part of the Koman 
nation which remained on the east of the 
Caspian Sea, under the domination of the 
Turk of the Altai, while another part, which 
was independent, came and established itself 
in the vast plains to the westward of that 
sea, and to the north of the sea of Azof, and 
afterwards pushed forwards into Hungary.— 
Note by M. Klaproth, in Voyage de Mau- 
raviev, p. 394, quoted by Perrier. 

KOMAR, a chief, a prince, a first-boni, 
hence also Komari, a virgin, from which, 
according to a legend, is derived the name of 
Cape Comorin. Komari is also a term gi ven to 
all forts until they stand an assault. 

KOMAR. The law of primogeniture pre¬ 
vails in all Rajput sovereignties ; and has rare¬ 
ly been set aside. The inconclusive dicta of 
Menu, on this as on many other points, are 
never appealed to by the Rajputs of modern 
days. Custom and precedent fix the right of 
succession, whether to the gadi of the state, or 
to a fief, in the eldest son, who is styled Baj- 
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koraar, or Pat-komar, or simply Komar-ji, *the 
prince;’ while his brothers have their pro-, 
per names affixed, as komar Jowan Sing, 
‘prince Jowan.* Seniority is, in fact, a dis¬ 
tinction ]iervading all ranks of Rajput life, 
whether in royal families or those of chief¬ 
tains ; all have their Pat-komar, and Pat- 
rani, or ‘head child,’ and ‘head queen.* 
The privileges of the Pat-rani are very 
considerable. In minorities, she is the guar¬ 
dian, by custom as well as nature, of 
her child ; and in Mewar (the oldest 
sovereignty in India), she is publicly en¬ 
throned with the rana. Seniority in mam- 
age bestows the title of Pat-rani, but so soon 
as an heir is 'given to the state, the queen- 
mother assumes this title, or that of Mah-ji, 
simply ‘ the mother.* In the duties of guar¬ 
dian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officers of the 
household enjoy this as an established here¬ 
ditary distinction. On the demise of a prince 
without lawful issue of his body, or that of 
near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are 
certain families in every principality (raj) 
of Rajwarra, in whom is vested the right 
of presumptive heirship to the gadi. In 
order to restrict the circle of claimants, 
laws have been established in eveiy state 
limiting this right to the issue of a cer¬ 
tain family in each principality. And in 
Jeypoor, in the branch Kajawut (according 
to seniority), of the stock of raja Maun, 
there is a distinction between those prior, 
and those posterior, to raja Madhu Sing ; the 
former are styled simply Rajawut or occa¬ 
sionally conjoined, Mansingote ; the other 
Madhani. The Rajawut constitute a numer¬ 
ous frdrage, of which the Jhulaye house 
I takes the lead ; and in which, provided there 
are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
right of furnishing heirs to the gadi of 
Jeypoor is a long-established, incontrover¬ 
tible, and inalienable privilege.— Tod^s Ea^ 
jasthan, Vol. ii, p. 381. 

KOMAR AM, Maleal. A tribe of barbers 
who shave the lower, classes. 

KOMARASAMY, a hill south ofRaman- 
malai hill, 30 miles west of Bellary, over¬ 
looking the valley of Sundoor. 

KOMAREE, at Ahmednuggur, is 80 miles 
from source, and at Koilaghat, 41 miles from 
mouth, it is crossed by fords during the dry 
season, and fem'es during the rains. 

KOMARETTI, Tel. f Musa pamdislaca, 
Linn. 

KOMARI, Sans. Aloe perfoliata^ Linn. 

KOMABI, Sans. A virgio. Cape Co¬ 
morin. See Komar. 

KOMARIKA, Sikgr; Aleeik 
KOMABPAL, a sovereigti of Guxerat 
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KOMINlAlff. KONAKAN. 

The astrologers having foretold that he would KOMLA-NEEBOO, Bskg. Citrus aur 
have a son born in Mula Nacshitra, who tium. 

would cause his father’s death, the lad was KOMMA, Tel. Branch of a tree. 

sent as an offering to the shrine of Bageswara KOMMA CHETTU, or Korivipala, Tel. 

Mata, by whom he was not only preserved Ixora parviflora, VaAl. 

from destruction, but she herself, in the form KOMMAL, Tam. An article of female 

of a tigress (bag), suckled the young Solan- jewellery. 

khi, whence his issue, which spread over the KOMMA MANDA, Ceropegia acuthi- 
country, obtained the distinctive name of nata, /?. ii, 29. 

B^ela. The princes of Baghelcund are of KOMMANA GOBBE PINDI CHET^ 

this race, and there are many petty chieftain- TU, Tel. 

ships of this tribe in Guzerat, as Lunawarra, KOMMENDER, see Jakun. 

Mandvie, Mahera, Godra, Dubboye, &c. Ko- KOMMU, Tkl. Horn, 

marpal was bom in S. 1145 ; and in the KOMMI CHETTU or Bomma papata, 

words of the Charitra, “in S, 1222 (a. d. Stylocoryne Webera, A, Rich ; Web. corym- 

1166) Komarpal became a ghost. He left bosa, R. i, 696. 

this world, poisoned by his successor, Ajipal.” KOMMU ARITI, Musa paradisiaca, L. 
It was during the reign of Komaipal that var, 

the celebrated Arabian geographer, El-Edrisi, KOMMU KAKARA, Tel. Momordica 
visited the kingdom of the Balliara, and charantia. 

from his work Bayer and D’Anville glean- KOMMU LAKKA, Tel. Stick-lac. 

ed much information.— 2"od's Travels^ pp. KOMMU POTLA, Trichosauthes dioica, 

184-191. R. iii, 701. 

KOMARPAL-CHARITRA, a history of KOMOL, Beng. Nelumbium speciosum. 
the kings of Anhulwarra. — Willd. 

KOMARSAMI, 15“ 1'; 76“ 35'; in KOMOON KOOS, Malay. Pipercubeba. 
Mysore, a pagoda west of Hirahall, a peak KOMPASS, Gkr., Tam Koinpass Kora 
near the pagoda, is 3,400 feet above the level Belnui, Rus. Kompassu, Tel, A Compass, 
of the sea.— CuUen» KOMRI, Tam. ? Poinciana pulcherrima, X. 

KOMATT, claim to be pure Vesya, are KOMSALA, also Komsallar, an artificer 
occupied as traders and in other peaceful avo- in metals, from Kansa, a metal. In British 
cations. The term is applied in the west of India there are, amongst the hindoos, five 
India to shop-keepers, and petty dealers and artificer ractes : (1) The Gold and Silversmith ; 
clerks, who claim to be the pure Vaiaya. In (2) The Brazier ; (3.) Blacksmith ; (4) 
Madras they are called Chettyar or Chetty ; Carpenter, and (5) Stone-mason or stone-cut- 
in western India, Seth ; the latter a term also ter. These worship the hindoo gods, but 
applied to Parsi and mahomedan tradesmen, they do not reverence brahmins, and their 
KOMATTI KIRE, Tam. Momordica marriage and funeral customs differ from 
charantia. those of the brahmins. The goldsmiths 

KOMBALMIR, See India. regard it as a disgrace to have any of their 

KOMBHUGRAS, root of a small plant daughters growing up, without being married, 
from Delhi : tasteless ; but is heating : one See Hindoo, India. 

tola is given as a tonic or aphrodisiac. — Gen. KOMUTTI MADALAM PALLAM, 

Med. Top.j p. 143. Tam. Citrus medica. 

KOMBU, Tam. Horn. KOMYN, Dut. Cumin seed. 

* KOMBUBRUKI, Tam. Lac. KON, Pol. Horse. 

KOMEN, see Kambogia. KONADI MARI, see Kurumbar. 

KOMEltKOLLI, or Comer-colli, a river KONAGAMA, the second Budha previous 
or creek in the Gangetic delta. Herdsmen to Gotama.— Hanrdy's East, Mon.^ p. 438. 
at the mouth of the Comer Colli wrap great KONAJI ANGRIA, a person of low 
turbans round the head and neck, and use origin who long carried on a piratical warfare 
longer and warmer mantles than are usual in on the Western coast of India, and rose to 
Bengal. They are a caste by themselves, tall, princely power. Gheria was his bead quar- 
robust men, many with long beards, and all ters, but Sevemdroog and every creek ^re 
wilderdooking than the majority of their fortified. Gheria was captured by Clive and 
countrymen. They reminded Bishop Heber Admiral Watson in 1755. See Angria. 
of Grim Tartaty, but he missed the long KONAKAN, Mal. A class of predial 
•pears, the huge dogs, the high-mettled horses, slaves in Malabar, a subdivision of the Vetn- 
and covered carts of those noble shepherds,— var, or forest and hunter tribe : they are 
Heher^e Jowrnal^ VoU i, p. 174* employed in agiicultnre, also as boatmen And 

K0M1NIAN^ Mal. Benjamin. salt makers.-— 
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KONAPLI, Rus. Hemp. souls. Dr. Caldwell ei^timates the propor- 

KONCHI FALL AM, Tam. ? Limonia tionate numbers of the several races by whom 
pentaphylla. the Dravidiau languages aud dialects men- 

KONCHKAKl, Hind. Mucuua prurita. tioned above, are spoken, to be as follows ; 
KOND, Khoud, Kund, or more properly ! Tamil 10,000,000 Tuda 
the Ku, is the language of a people who! Telugu 14,000,000 Kota / 
are commonly called Kond or Khond but! Canarese 5,900,000 Gond ^ ’ 

who jdesignate themselves Ku. They dwell Malayalam 2,500,000 Ku 

in the country surrounding the Urya in Tulu 150,000 Total.32,150,000 

Sumbhulpur, aud to the south they inhabit About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
the upper parts of Gondwana, Gumsur and the jects, and the remainder are under the native 
hilly ranges of Orissa, and practice the horrid states of Hyderabad, Travancoreand Cochin, 
rites of offering children aud young people in In this enumeration, there has not been 
sacrifice. Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, included the idioms of the Ramusi, the Kora- 
during the past thirty years have been repeat- war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Matle- 
edly in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India from Arasar, and various other wandering preda- 
Moorshedabad down to Ganjam, aud south- tory or forest tribes. The Lombadi speak a 
wards on the skirts and in the valleys of the dialect of the Hindi tongue. The Ramusi and 
mountains as far as Cape Comorin, are peopled the majority of the Korawar, a patois of the 
by hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the hills and 
themselves independent nations, who have not forests speak coiTupted dialects of the laii- 
yet felt the effects of civilization and—as with guages of the contiguous plains. The Malai- 
the Southali,—the Sauriah and the Khond Arasar, ‘ Hill Kings' called in Malayalam 
occasionally rise in open rebellion against the Mala-Arasar, the hill tribes inhabiting the 
British power. It became known in 1833, Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam 
that the Khond race were addicted to the in the northern part of the range, where the 
meriah, or sacrifice of human beings,—to the Malayalam is the prevailing language, and 
earth-goddess ; and, ever since then, the corrupt Tamil in the southern, in the vicinity 
British government have made continuous of Tamil-speaking districts. From the moun- 
effects to suppress this rite. Since 1857, the tainous tracts known as Khondistan, and 
Kond of Kimedy have been surging up, from the valley of Chokapaud, revenue is derived, 
time to time, the true reasons of which are The term Gond, seems identical with Khond, 
hot known, though those alleged are their and the latter has been supposed to be derived 
hopes of reuewiug the meriah. Kond savages from the hiudoo word Kond or Konda, a bill, 
occupy the eastern parts of the highlands indicative that they were regarded as a hill 
between the Godavery and the Mahanaddi. people. According to Professor Wilson, 
Those near Berhampoor average in height Kond is derived from the hindi word Kodo 
5 ft. 5J in., aud in weight 8 stone, with well- plural Kollu and Kondru. 
developed muscles and tendons standing out The Howrah, Sour or Saur, identical with 
hard and firm. They are wiry and active, Sairea is a term applied to populations oc- 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, cupyiug the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghauts, 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black along with the Kond and Kol. The Sourah 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight, projecting are wholly within Telingaoa, and extend 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval from the Godavery to the southern frontier 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian aud Mongo- of the Khond. A large district and depen^ 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of deucy of Bustar, in Central India, is sur- 
the wild farinaceous products of the hills, rounded by the Tiling in the south, Khond, 
They are social, but easily excited, and more aud Mari Gond on the east ; and hindooa to the 
truthful than natives of the plains. Animal north. 

food and palm wine are only used on festive The Kond dwell in the country surround- 
ocoaBioDS. The deities of the Khond are the ing the Urya in Sumbhulpur aud to the south, 
same as those of the S. £. Gond. Pen and They inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
Ponnoo are common to Khond, and Gond: Gumsur and the hilly ranges of Orissa. 
Data deo was a bridegroom who perished in Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, daring the 
the marriage procession and has received past thirty years have been repeatedly in 
divine honours. rebellion. The Kond savages who occupy 

The Khond, Kund or Ku according to Dr. the eastern pai*t6 of the highlands between 
Caldwell, are a primitive race who are sup- the Godavery and Mahanadi are notorious 
posed to bn allied Ho the Gond. The two for their human sacrifices. Those near 
people by whom the G^nd and Ku languages Berhampore average in height 5 feet 5| 
are spoken are supposed to amount to 500,000 in. and in weight 8 stone, with well’^de** 
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veloped Ihuscles and tendons standing out detected in kidnapping and selling children 
bard and firm. They are wiry and act,i\re, for sacrifice. Lieut. Hill acquired extensive 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, nformation regarding the Khond race and 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips,^ black ;heir country. Captain McPherson in 1844, 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight projecting 'oiind the Khond in precisely the same state 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval of mind, with reference to the sacrifice, as 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and Mongo- when Captain. Campbell left them in 1841. 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of Before the end of 1841, Captain Campbell had 
the wild farinaceous products of the hills, put an end—as far as an end has ever been 
They are social, but easily excited, and more put to the public performance of the Meriah 
truthful than natives of the plains. Animal among the Khond of Gumsur, though the 
food and palm wine are only used on festive desire to perform it was still strong in their 
occasions. The deities of the Khond are the minds. 

same as those of the S. £. Gond, Pen and An insurrection in 1858 in the Khond 
Pennoo are common to Khond and Gond* Dula districts was however neither aided nor led 
deo was a bridegroom who perished in the by Khond, the principal actor In the affair 
marriage procession and received divine was a man named Danda Sina, of Garbah 
honours. The Kond language was reduced loomah, village occupied by the Sowrah 
to writing by Captain J. P. Frye of the race, savages armed with bows and arrows 
Madras N. I. The Khond language of Gum- and battle axes, who occupy the hilly tract 
sur appears to be merely a dialect of the which extends from Purla Kimedy to Ber- 
Gond. The Khond, if not identical, probably hampore (Ganjam). It is bounded on the 
agrees with it more than with Kol, and the east by the narrow belt which separates the 
basis of the latter is Dravidian. hill tracts from the sea, and on the west 

The Khond, says General Campbell, re- by the Khond clans of Cliinna Kimedy and 
gard it as degrading to bestow their daughters Jeypore. The Sowrah are believed to bo 
in marriage on men of their own tribe, and prior occupants, but in habits and barbarism 
consider it more manly to seek their wives they bear a strong resemblance to the Khond. 
in a distant country. Major McPherson also Danda Sina had sometime before been 
tells us that they consider marriage between convicted by the authorities of Ganjam, on 
people of the same tribe as wicked and pun- a charge of dacoity, but he contrived to 
ishablo with death. The Kalmuck, accord- escape, and flying to his own village, he 
ing to De Hell, are divided into hordes and collected a large body of his clansmen, and 
no man can marry a woman of the same with 10,000 followers attacked the manager 
horde. The bride, says Bergman, is always of Purla Kimedy. Seven peons were killed 
chosen from another stock, among the Dubet, upon the spot, and though the manager 
for instance from the Torgot stock and among escaped, the whole country were immediately 
the Torgot from the Dubet stock. The otfi- in a state of excitement. The vSowrah had 
cers whom the Govorunient of India and previously been irritated by the execution of 
the Madras Government employed to sup- two of their number for murderiug the head- 
press the Meriah sacriHces of the Kond man of a village, and had openly threatened 
races were Captain'Miliar, of the 43rd Regt. vengeance for their deaths. An old device 
M. N. J. in 1836, Mr. Stevouson, Mr. Russell, also was employed to stimulate them to action, 
Madras Civil Service, Asst. Surgeon Banner- and give additional coherence to the move- 
m^u, Madras Army, Captain Campbell in ment. As in the Sonthal rebellion, an avatar 
1841, Captain Macphersoii in 1844, It was descended, though he was not, as with Son¬ 
ia 1836-7, during military operations in Upper thal, in the shape either of a cart wheel or of 
and Lower Gumsur, that the cruel rite of a piece of paper. The Sowrah appear to be 
immolating human beings was first brought advanced beyond that point in theology, and 
to light among the neighbouring hill tribes their idol is a little brazen image. But in all 
Captain Millar of the 43rd Regiment M. N other respects the device was identical with 
I., succeeded in rescuing twelve victims, that employed among the Sonthal, The avatar 
Previoas to the year 1837, Mr. Stevenson issued commands, the active leader was sole 
bad succeeded in rescuing many victims, interpreter of them, and the commands autbo- 
and the information he obtained regarding rised armed resistance to regular authority, 
the Meriah sacrifice, was afterwards embbdi- The Sowrah country is one of the most difll^ 
ed by Mr. Russell. Asst. Surgeon Ban- cult in the world, a hilly tract covered with a 
nerman of the Madras Army did mneh jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowestawamp 
good service in the cause and ofiered many in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. The Kond, Bhtt» 
mpst valuable snggestions relative to the mode Santal, Mair, Kol, Bengi, Dom, Bhut, aial iii; 
of le^ procedure in the case of the Paawa all about 20,000,000.— The Khond 
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6*17 ; Mr» Campbell, pp. 31-36 ; Pro. Konda juiiguru,.TRL. Casearia esculenta, 
Madras Govt,; Mr. Logan in Journal In, P., ii, 422. Junjura ie any thing hairy, 
Arch. ; McLennan, p- 95 ; Lubbock Orig. shaggy. 

of Civil., p. 96. See Chinna Kimedy, India, Kooda juvvi, Tel, Ficus tuberculata, P., 
Kol, Khoud, Kimedy, Meriah, Sacrifice. iii, 554 ; fV. Ic. • 

KONDA, Tam., Tkl. A hill ; hence, Konda kalava, Ksempferia rotunda, L. ; R,, 
Konda alachandalu or Alachandalu, Tel. i, 16. ; fV. Ic. 
wild var. of Dolichos sinensis, L. Konda kandulu, Tel. Var. of Cajanus 

Konda amada kada, Tel. Tradescantia indicus, Spreng. 
panicutata, P., ii, 119. Konda kanumu, Saccharum exaltatum, P., 

Konda amudtim or Adavi amudam, Tel. i, 245. 

Baliospermum polyandra, P., PV.Ic., 1885; Konda kasina or Karu jap’hara, Tel. 
Croton pol., P., iii, 682. The seeds serve Rottlera dicocca, P. 

as a useful aperient medicine. Konda kasinda, Tel. Cassia sophora, L. ; 

Konda benda, Tel. ? Hibiscus eriocarpus, W. A.,H%9. Senna soph., P., ii, 347, 
DC. ; W. A.,p. 165. H. colliuus and H. also Toddalia aculeata, Pers .—Scopolia acu* 
simplex, P. leata, P., i, 616, also an undescribed species 

Konda buruga or Pinna buruga, Tel. of aurautiaceous tree found at the base of the 
Salmalia malabarica, Endl. ^ JSch. Ghaliparvatam mountain in Vizagapatam. 

Konda chiuta, Tkl. Phyllanthus, sp. Konda korinda, Tel. Acacia cassia, IT. 

Konda dautena or Konda tamara, Tel. 4* p* 662. ; Mimosa caesia, R., ii, 565. 
Smilax ovalifolia, P. Konda malle, Tel. Polygonum barbatum, 

Konda doggali, Tel. Amarantus, sp. L. ; P., ii, 289 ; IV. la., 1798. 

Konda ganneru or Gandu ganneru, Tel. Konda mamidi, Tel. Protium roxbur- 
Alstouia venenata, H. B/\ gliiana ? W A., or Amyris acuminata, P:, ii, 

Konda Gangee ? Tel. Oochlospermum 246 ; Balsamodendron Koxb., ^ aP. Captain 
gossypium, DC. Beddome remarks, “ Leaves with a strong 

Konda giligichclia, Tel. Crotaluria raon- mango smell : only found in the Circars.^^ 
.^na, P., ii, 265. Konda manga or Bikki, also Karinguva, 

Konda gobbi or Mulu goranta, Barleria Tel. Gardenia latifolia, 
prionitis, L, Konda marri or Pitta marri, Tel. Ficus 

Konda gogu, Tel* Cochlospermum gos- tomentosa, P. ? 
sypium, DC. ; W. ^ A. Bombax goss,, P,, Konda mayuru or Kaki jieredu, Tel. 

iii, 169. Kariukara, W., 196, is given as a Ardisia humilis, Vahl. Found at Ghali par- 
Sanscrit syn. with the meaning Plerosper- vatam in Vizagapatam. 
mum acerifolium. Konda nakkera, Tel. Ximenia americana, 

Konda gougura, Tel. Hibiscus furcatus, L. ; R., ii, 252 ; W. A., p. 318. 

P. ; H, aculeatus, P., iii, 206, Konda nirama, Tkl. Atalantia raonophylla, 

Konda golugu, Tel. Glycosmis arborea, DC. ; PT. A., 320. ; Liraonia mon„ P., ii, 
DC, Limonia peutaphylla, P., ii, 381. Pilu 378. 

said to be a synouim is Salvadora indica, Konda pala or Pulla tige, Tel, Sarcos- 
Royle, or according to W., 539, a name temma acidum, Voigt. 

assigned to any exotic or unknown tree. Konda pana, Tam. Coiypha umbraculi- 

Konda gummudu gadda, Tkl. Batatas fera, Linn. 
pentaphylla, Ch. ; W. Ic. Convolvulus muni- Konda papata, Tkl. Stylocbiyne webera, 
tus, iVall ; III., ii, 207. C. hirsutus, P., i, A. Rich., also Pavetta tomentosa. Smith ; W. 
479. (.y A. 1325 ; Ic. 186,' Ixora tom., R., i, 886. 

Konda gurava tige or Konda tamara, Tel. Konda pasupu or Kalinga rashtra, Tkl. 
Smilax ovalifolia, P. Giobba bulbifera, P., i, 78. This curious 

Konda jajayi, Tel; Dysophylla quadrifolia. plant is not uncommon in the Clrears. The 
Benth. Mentha quad, R., iii, 4. herbaceous shoots spring up with the eaidy 

Konda jap’hara, or Karu jap*hara, Tkl. rains and bear axillary bulbs. It is also 
BK>ttlera dicocca, P. call^ Dumpa rashtrakam by some. 

Konda jeri, Tkl. Andropogon fasicularis, Konda poka, Tel. Wild var. of Areca 
265. The name rests on Roxburgh’s catechu, L,f 
authority. Konda panuku, Tel. Rottbolla exaltata, 

Koii& jila karra, Tkl. Not ascertained. L. ; it, i, 364 ; Cor., p. 167. 

Kon#^ iilttga or Jirugudu chettu^ Tkl. Konda palleru, Antidesma ? sp. Wxtm 
iirencb D. Madugnla. 

Kondaioiin%TEL, Wild kind of Sorghum Kondn pragara, Tel. Casearm esoulonta, 
jP«ra.-^-var. Roxbf. 
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Konda rakasi, Tel. Arum montanum. May 
1)6 Colocasia iudica. 

Koudaravi, Tel. Ficus religiosa 

Konda ravi, Tel. Ficus vagaiis, JR., iii, 
537. A sp. with remarkably cordate leaves 
growing iu rocky places near water. 

Konda regu, Tel., Acacia amara or Nalla 
regu, also Zizyphus, sp. 

Konda saka tunga, Tel. Scleria lithos- 
perma, fVilld ; W. CotiL R., iii, 574. 

Konda sita savaram or Lanjasavaram, Tel. 
Ipomoea filicaulis, Blum, 

Konda tamara or Kistapa tamara, Tel. 
Smilax-ovalifolia, i?., iii, 794 ; W. Ic., 809, 
also sometimes Osyris pellata. 

Kondatello of the Yerkali, Circaetus galli- 
cus, Gmel. 

Konda tantepu chettu, Tel. Cassia glauca, 
Lam ; fV, ^ A., p. 895. Senna arborescens, 
R., ii, 345 ; Rheede, vi, 9-10. Grows wild 
in the Simachalam hills. 

Konda tangedu or Tangedu manu, Tel* 
Inga xylocarpa, DC. ; W. Sf A.^ 831. Mi¬ 
mosa xyl., JR., ii, 543 ; Cor., p. 100. Cassia 
florida, Vahl. —Senna sumatrana,J2., ii, 346-7 ; 
W. 4* A., p. 893. 

Konda tckkali or Gubbadara,TEL. Sympho- 
reina iuvolucrata, *JR. Surudu of Roxb. Gubba- 
dara, Masulipatain. Teliapippali,Vizagapatam. 

Konda tunimi, Tel, Leucas, sp. A very 
soft, velvetty, creeping sp. growing on hills 
in Vizagapatam. 

Konda tunga, Tel. Cephaloschoenus arti- 
culatus, Nces ; fV. conlr. 115. ; Schcenus ar., 
R., i, 184. 

Konda tungaru, Tel ? Inga xylocarpa, 
DC. 

Konda veltu or Konda japhara, Tel. 
Rottlera dicocca, R. 

Konda veinpali, Tel. Tephrosia suberosa, 
DC. ; W. Sf A.,p. 652 ; 82. 

Konda ulava or Karu ulava, Tel, Cantha- 
rosperraum pauciflorum, W, ^ A. 

KONDAI, Tam. A knot of hair at the 
back of the head, in which form the Tamil 
and Teling women, and the men and women 
in the southern and central provinces of 
Ceylon, bind up their hair. 

KONDEK, Jav. Chignon. 

KONDEMIR, the takhalus or literary 
title of Ghaias-ud-din-bin-houmara-ud-din. 
His book'is entitled Habib-us-sayar-fi-afrad-ul- 
bashar, that is to say, the curious part of the 
lives of illustrious men. It is a history which 
he had extracted from that which his father 
Mircond had composed and entitled Rauzat-us- 
Safa, but to which he made augmentations. He 
dedicated this book to the secretary of state 
belorging to the king of Persia, shah Ismael 
Safavi, who gave him the name of Habib- 
ull{^h, and for that reason the book had the 


name of llaliib given it in the year 1508, 
Heg. 927, in the reign of Lewis XI. He 
was also author of another history winch is 
entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar or the Cream of 
Histories.— Histoi'y of Genghis Khan,p. 422. 

KONEI, a river near Pcorguugc iu Rung- 
poor. 

KONE KAI, Maleal., Tam. ? Fruit of 
Cassia fistula, syii. of Cathartocarpus fistula. 

KONF'LICIUS, or Confucius, a Chinese 
sage, of the Gtli century, before Christ 551-479. 
His Chinese name is Kooug foo tso. He was a 
cotemporary of Pythagoras and wrote on the 
Philosophy of Morals and Politics. His 
Chinese name is also writbm Kong-fu-tse and 
Kung-fu-tze. His writings are rather of 
morals than metaphysics. Confucius visited 
Lao-tse, after his political downfall. Sec China, 
Confucius, Kung-fu-tse, Mencius. 

KONGA, see India. 

KONGILIUM MARAM ? Tam. Cana- 
rium strictum, Roxh. 

KONGI PUTRI, Duk. Pisonia inermis. 

KONGKIANG, see India. 

KONG, Hind. Crocus sativus. 

KONG-WHA, a variety of safllower or 
Carthamus linctorius which grows iu China. 
It is held iu high esteem by the Chinese, and 
is used in dyeing the red and scarlet silks and 
crapes which are so common in that country, 
and so much and justly admired by foreigners 
of every nation. Large quantities are an¬ 
nually produced in tJie Chekiang province 
near Ningpo.— Avn. Mat. hid., p. 195 ; 
O'S/iaughnessg, 411 ; Drs. Mason, Me-- 
ClelUmd. 

KONIIA, Hind., Pusutu. Stone, sand¬ 
stone. 

KONI, Tam., or Goni, Hind. Ghuuny oi 
gUnny. 

KONI, Beng. Smooth meadow grass, 
Poa unioloides. 

KONIBAR, see Aiou or Yowl. 

KONJGSWASSER, Ger. Nitro-muriatic 
acid, Aquia regia. 

KONIKA, Maleal, Tcrminalia bellorica. 

KONIYALAN (?) Maiir. Predial slaves 
in Malabar. 

KONK, Eng. Chauk shells. 

KONKAN or Coucau, a narrow atrip of 
land on tho western coast of the Peninsula 
of India lying between the western ghauts 
and the sea coast. The low land in the Con- 
can and Guzerat is traversed by many rivers 
and smaller streams running to the sea, and is 
indented by numerous creeks and channels of 
the ocean. The cold weather is clear and 
bracing, but the hot season of April and May 
is succeeded by the deluging raius of the south¬ 
west monsoon, when 150 inches fall ih>m June 
to September, and render much of the already 
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humid lands, impassable swamps ; the atmos¬ 
phere is then very damp, and the sensation 
experienced is similar to that in Calcutta at 
the same period of the year. The Concan 
districts extend from Goa to Daman, or very 
nearly to the Tapti river. Like Malabar, 
which it greatly resembles in general aspect, 
it is comprised between the western ocean and 
the ghauts, and consists of a narrow belt near 
the sea with salt water inlets, and a succession 
of mountain spurs. In the northern parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, the chain separat¬ 
ing the Concan from the Dekhan is called the 
northern ghauts, or Syhadri mountains, a term 
which may conveniently be extended to their 
whole length. Throughout the Concan, the 
Syhadri form a continuous chain of hills, 
interrupted, however, by deep depressions. 
Their summits rise to the height of 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, but the mean elevation is very 
much less. The station of Mahabaleshwar is 
4,700 feet. In the latitude of Daman 20^* N. 
the chain begins to sink abruptly into the 
Tapti valley, and changes its course, or sends 
off a spur of considerable elevation in an east¬ 
erly direction, as the Chandor hills. At 
Mahabaleshwar, the rain-fall amounts to 248 
inches annually. In the southern Concan, 
especially in the Sawant Wari district, the 
rains are as heavy as in Canara. At Bombay, 
the raius last from June till the end of 
September, and the fall is only 80 inches, 
which is considerably less than any point 
further south on the coast. At Taunah, 
however, the average fall is more than 100 
inches. In the Bombay Presidency, the pro¬ 
vinces of Auruugabad and Beejapore, are 
arranged into two ])ortions termed the Poona 
and the southern districts, the latter with its 
head-quarters at Belgaum ; but to each of 
these two divisions tliere is likewise allotted 
the command of the immediately adjoining 
portions of the level land of the Concan. The 
Belgaum division of the army, in the province 
of Beejapore, is from 2,500 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, but has had soldiers 
on the sea shore at Kolapoor, Sawuutwarie, 
Malwah, Vingorla and Rutnagherry. The 
Poona division is similar to that of Belgaum 
in the distribution of its force ; of the soldiers 
in the command nearly the whole of them are 
in the provinces of Auruugabad from 1,700 to 
2,300 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
table-lands, above the ghauts, the climate is 
more dry, and the rains and temperature 
moderate, the range of the thermometer being 
from 56* to 92*, and the troops, Euro^an and 
native, iu the Poona division particularly, 
enjc^ed comparatively good health, Konkana 
is an aocietjtname of the country betypeen De -1 
vagarh and Sadaaegarh ; hence, perhaps, the | 


modern Konkan. The mixed Konkani tongue, 
ippears to be only Marathi with a large infu- 
aion of Tulu and Canarese words, th^ forraei* 
derived from the indigenous inhabitants of 
Tuluva of Canara ; the latter, from the long 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to Caua- 
rese dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. H. 
Mogling however mentions that the Konkani- 
speaking brahmins of Mangalore, consider it 
quite distinct from, though cognate with, 
Marathi. Its limits extend from Goa below the 
ghauts, to a village north of Upi. From this 
part of the coast, in northern Canara, a diagonal 
line running in a north-eastern direction to¬ 
wards Beder, marks the boundary between 
Marathi and Canarese, of the latter at least 
above the ghauts.— Flora Indica by Drs. J. 
D, Hooker^ M, D, and T, Thomson^ M, D, 
See India, Kol, Rutnagherry, Jain. 

KONKI or Erabudi chettu, Pisonia vil- 
iosa, Foir. ; P. aculeata, i?., ii, 2\1 \ W, Ic., 
1763-4. Konki is a hook, referring to the 
thorns which are aculeate backwards and very 
prehensile. 

KONKUDU, Tel ? Sapindus emargina- 
tus, VahL 

KONLA, Hind. Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
KON-NAY-ZOW, Heritiera minor, Lam ., 
DC., Boxb» 

KONNAY-MARAM, also Sarakouna, 
maram, Tam. ? Cathartocarpus fistula, Pers. 
KONNI, Abrus precatorius. 

KONO. Potash. 

KONOPE, Pol. Hemp. 

KONOPEL, Russ. Hemp. 

KONRU, Tel. Flacourtia sepiaria, Eoxb. 
KONSAGARA WANE I J, Tel. Gold¬ 
smiths ; workers in metals. See Kansa, Poitu, 
Zonar. 

KONSSENEL, Russ. Co(diineal. 
KONTABAOLO, Uria, A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 2 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 

7 feet. The tree abounds and is {‘hiefiy used 
for firewood, though plouglishares are occa¬ 
sionally made of the wood. The bark is 
used medicinally.— Captain Macdonald. 
KONTASHA, see Kalkas. 

KONYER, Malay. Crocus sativus, Liiui, 
KON-ZO-ZA-LOO. Burm. Heritiera 
littoralis, Ait, DC. ; Roxb. 

KOO or Ku, a race who occupy the moun¬ 
tainous country near the sources of the Lemroo 
river and its principal feeder the Peng Kheong, 
within the 22nd parallel of north latitude, west* 
ward of the Yomadoung range ; they liave 
never paid any revenue, and it is only after 
entering the hills for 8 or 10 days that the 
first villages of these wild people are met 
with. The approximate number of houses 
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i» 2,897, and allowing 5 persons for each in 1872, but his granth, which was to be sent 
house, the number of inabitauts may be esti- to the gooroo was left in the Kooka temple 
mated at about 14,485. Those living on the in Lahore, and read by the men of his sect, 
Peng Kheong have intercourse with the who performed his obsequies. His ashes were 
neighbouring Ku-mi of the Koladyn circle, given up on condition that there should be 
from whom they differ but little in their no demonstration by the relatives, and they 
habits.— J, H. O'Donely Esq.^ in VoL xxxii were committed to the Ravee by his son, who 
of 1864 of B. A, iS. Jour. took the remaining bones to Hurdwar, ac- 

KOO, Hind. Celtis eriocarpa. cording to hindoo, and not Kooka, fashion.— 

KOOA, Hind. Curcuma angustifolia, i Indian Public Opinion. 

Starch ; arrow root. i KOOKEE, a mountain race in northern 

KOOBEDAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata. | Cachar, south of the Assam valley, dwelling 
KOOBELL, Hind. Andropogou martini. | at elevations of4,000 and 5,000 feet above the 
KOOCH BAHAR. The Praja of Gooch sea ; in lat. 25° 20' K., and long. 92® 40' E. A 
Bahar are cultivators almost in a state of race of the same name dwell 60 miles further 
serfdom. See Cooch Bahar. south in the north of the Tipperah rajah’s 

KOOCHI-KANTA, Beng. Mimosa ru- territory ; tlipir name is written also Ku-ki. 
bicaulis. To the north of the Bom-zu or Bun-zu or 

KOOCHILA, Beng., Hind. Strychnos Bomdu, are closely allied tribes termed, col- 
nux vomica. lectively, Lungkta, Kungye, or Kuki, who 

KOOCHILA-LUTA, Beng. Strychnos occupy the highlands of Tipperah and extend 
colubrina. south-east towards the head of the Koladyn. 

KOOCHNAL, Hind. Bauhina variegata, Both the Bun-zu and Kuki appear like the 
Linn. Its beautiful flowers are eaten in some Kami, to belong to the Burman family. The 
parts of Bengal as a delicate vegetable.— Kuki represent its most archaic and barbarous 
Ainslie's Mat. Med.^ p. 260. condition. The tribes that have been expos- 

KOO-CHUNDUNA, Hind. Adenanthera ed on the sea board of Arakan or in the basin 
pavonina. of the Irawadi, to the influence of the 

KOOCHURI, Beng. Exacum tetragonura, Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali and more dis- 
KOODALIYA, Beng. Desmodium triflo- tant commercial nations, have attained a com- 
rum. paratively high civilization. The Singpho 

KOODA PALLI MARAM, Tam. Ho- although much behind the Burmans, are 
larrhena codaga, JV. Icon. greatly in advance of the Kuki, and the Bur- 

KOODOO-KOOROONDOO GAS, Singh, meso seem at a very ancient period, when 
Cinnamomum litsemfolium. their condition was similar to that of the 

KOODUPELAH, Holarrhena codaga. Kuki and perhaps, in many respects more 
KOOFFA, a round wicker basket, towed barbarous, to have spread themselves from 
astern of each boat for the purpose of com- the upper Irawadi to the south and west 
raunicatiug with the shore ; these are covered as far as the highlands of Tipperah on the 
with naphtha, and are in use on the Tigris, one side, and Pegu on the other. Wherever 
Euphrates and the Dialu. Their shape and the stock from which they have been derived 
construction belong to the most remote ages, was originally located, they probably first 
being mentioned by Herodotus.— Mignon's appeared on the Ultra-Indian ethnic stage as 
Travels, p. 55. a barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to 

KOOFEE, or Cufa, the name of a town. the eastward of the Mishmi, if indeed they 
KOOHRYA and Perja, see Bertha. were not identical with the Mishmi, of that 

KOOHU, a river near Raesecn in Bhopal, era. The upper Irawadi was probably 
KOO«TA, Sans. From koo, the earth, and then occupied by the ruder and inland tribes 
Jan, to be produced. of the Mon-Anam alliance. The Loo Chai 

KOOKA, a sect of reformers of the Sikh clan of Kuki, on the frontier of Sylhet and 
religion. They care little about the body Cachar, in January 1868 attacked Monier 
after death. They hold that after the soul Khal, 25 miles east of Silchar and sacked it. 
has left the body, the remains require no The Kooki of Chittagong have no idea of 
more attention and may be put out of sight hell or heaven, or of any punishment for evil 
in any way convenient. They feast, give deeds, or rewards for good actions. Simi* 
sweetmeats, and read the granth, incessantly, larly according to Bailey, the Veddah of 
when one of their sect is about to die, and Ceylon have no idea of a future state of 
after he is dead they read the granth day rewards and punishments. In a slight notice 
and night, relieving each other at the task, of the Grammar of the Kooki language, by 
for thirteen days, after which they give a feast. Lieutenant R. Stewart, 22nd Regiment B. N. 
Bishon Singh, a fanatic leader, was executed I., he says that the people to whom the term 
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ivooki is given by the inhabitants of the eastern 
ft'ontier of Bengal, occupy, together with other 
tribes, tho hilly tracts lying to the north, 
south and east of Cachar and Mauipoor : they 
arc divided into numerous clans, each under 
a petty hereditary chief or rajah. The ap¬ 
pellation of Kooki is unkown among them¬ 
selves, and they have no title embracing their 
whole race, but they call one another by the 
names of their diferent clans. They all 
speak tho same language, with very slight 
modification in the dialects, and it is called 
among them Thadou Pao, from the name of 
one ol* their principal clans.— Jour. Beng. As. 
Soc.f No. 3 of 1858 ; Lubbock!s Origin of 
CiviLf p, 2(S8. 

KOOKEE-KHEYL, an Aflfghan Kheil or 
tribe near the Khyber pass. 

KOOKOOL, Tam. Commiphora mada- 
gascarensis, Linn. 

KOOKOORA-CHOORA, Pavetta indiea. 

KOOKOOR-ALU, Benq. Dioscorea 
anguiua. 

KOOKOORA-NEJA ? Gloriosa superba. 

KOOKOOR-CHHIT-KI, Beng. Leea 
staphylia. 

KOOKOOR-CHITA, Bbno. Tetranthera 
apetala. 

KOOKOOU-CHO 9 RA, Beng, Pavetta 
indiea. 

KOOKOOR^JIHVA, Beng. Leeasiaphy- 

lia. 

KOOKOOR-SHOONGA, Beng. Torn- 
flea-bane, Blnmea lacora. 

KOOKSPURA, Hind. Celo.sia asiatica. 

KOOL, Beng, Zizyphus jujuba. 

KOOL, Tam. A kind of gruel, made of 
various grains. 

KOOLA-DEVATA, Sans. From kula, 
race, and devata, a god. In hinduisra, the 
deity worshipped by the family. 

KOOLAHEE, or Koolay, a river near 
Kutowah in Goalparah, in Lower Assam. 

KOOLaN, see Gorkhar. 

KOOLAR, a river near Burrumpooree in 
Nagpore. 

KOOLAB, a river near Race in Bhopal. 

KOOLEE BENG AN, Hind., or Kooli- 
begoon, Solanum longum. Cylindrical egg¬ 
plant.— Riddell, See Brinjal. 

KOOLGACHH, Beng. Jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba. 

KOOLI, Hind. Sterculia ureus. 

KOOLIE, or Coolie, a term in use amongst 
tho British in India, and amongst the Tamil 
races to designate a labouring man, also a 
labourer’s hire, or wage of any kind. A 
Kooli bandy or Kooli gari means a hired 
carriage. 

KOOLI, Turk, a “slave;” Nadir means 
' wonderful,” and is used as an epithet to ' 
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describe the Almighty. The name of Nadir 
shah therefore signified “ the slave of the 
wonderful, or of God.” When he was pro¬ 
moted by the favour of shah Tamasp to the 
dignity of a khan, he took tho name of that 
monarch, and was called Tamasp Kooli khan ; 
but, on reaching the throne, he styled hirr.self 
Nadir shah, resuming his original name of 
Nadir.— Malcolm's History of Persia, VoL 
ii, p, 46. 

KOOLIMITAN ? Ocimum hirsutum. 

KOOLIN, a race or tribe of brahmins in 
Bengal, who are considered to be of pure and 
high descent. They lake the suffix honorific 
names of Mookerji, Cliatrjj, Banrji, Gangooly. 
The hindoos of Calcutta styled Ghose, Bose, 
Butt, and Mitra, are sudra tribes who accom¬ 
panied the Kooliii brahmins into Bengal, See 
Brahmin, Coolin, Hindoo, Kiiliii ; Marriage, 
Polygamy. 

KOOLINA, Sans. From Kula, a race. 

KOOLK, in Khoras.^an, a fine gout’s wool ; 
goat’s hair enters extensively into the coar.ser 
woollen manufactures of Khorasaii ; beneath 
the coarser external hair of these animals, a 
down called “ Koolk,” is obtained, little 
inferioi’ to the fine wool of Thibet, and from 
which various articles of clothing are made. 
— Fraser's Journey into Khorassan, p. 390. 
See Kourk. 

KOOLMARA, Can. Calysaccion angusti- 
folia. 

KOOLOO. There are some very singular 
j dome.stic institutions prevalent in Ladak, 
regarding man*iage, not at all unlike those of 
Kooloo. Tho pi-incipal difference is, that in 
the former, mutual consent is requisite, wlicrc 
there are several brothers about to take one 
wife amongst them, and all tho offspring are 
looked upon as the property of the eldest. 
As soon as the first is of marriageable age, lie 
is provided with a wife, and IMrs. Ilervey was 
informed that tho entire property of his 
parents descends at once to him, he being 
from that time charged with their mainten¬ 
ance. One or more of the younger sons of a 
family is always made a Llama, or priest.— 
Mrs. Herveys Adventures of a. Jmdy in 
Tartary, VoL i, p. 193. JSce India, Kohistan, 
Kulu. 

KOOLOO or Koolpee, Mahr. A harrow. 

KOOLSOOM, tho name of Hosein’s sister. 
Koolsoom Bi is a familiar name of the women 
of the mahomedans in the south of India. 

KOOLTHEE, Madras horse-gram, Beng., 
Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 

KOOLUMEE, 6 ee Kush, 

KOOLUNJUN, Beng. The greater ga- 
langal, Alpinia galauga. 

KOOLUTTHO-KULAY,Beng. Dolichos 
uniflorus. 
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KOOMAR or Kuinhar, Hind. A potter, marrow, the pumpkin or white gourd. Benin- 
the village Kumhara. casa cerifera. 

KOOMARA, Sans. A boy, from Kooma- KOOMURKA ? Smilax ovalifolia. 
ra, to play ; from ku, evil, and mri, to beat. KOON or Khon, a tribe of the head-waters 
KOOMAREE, Beng. Aloe indica. of the Kjladaii river, beyond the Arakan 

KOOMARIKA, Beng. Smilax ovalifolia. boundary. 

KQOMB-KA-MEEA, Hind. A sacred KOON BEE, a race of s.udra hiudoos, of 

fair at Hard war, held every twelfth year, the Mahratta country, largely engaged in 
See Mela. agriculture and in horticulture. They are 

KOOMBITA, Maiir., also Koombcc and strong-built sturdy men, their women uu- 
Koombhi, Hind., Uriya. Carcya arborea, comely. See Kunbi, Hindoo, India, Kurmi. 
Roxb, Its fibre is employed in the Himalaya KOONCIT, a pergunnah in Bundelkhund. 
as slow match for their matchlocks, Roylc, KOONCH, Beng. Wild Jamaica liquo- 
KOOMBHAR, also Goombar, Gumar. rice, Abriis precatorius. 

Koombar, is Gmeliua arborea, yields a va- KOONDA ? Jasminum hirsutum. 
luable timber, it is spread over a wide extent KOONHAIf, the mountain tracts of the 
of India, and it attains great size. It squares Neilgherry hills. 

into logs of from 18 to 24 iuclie.s, occasion- KOONDON or Koonda, Hind. A largo 
ally nearly 30 feet long. The wood rcsem- earthen pot. 

hies teak, the colour being the same ; tho KOONDOOR, Hind. See Balsamodeii- 
grain rather closer, but it is somewhat lighter, dron. ^ 

It is valuable for situations where it is ex- KOONDOORI, Hind. Coccinia indicn. 

po.sed to tho influence of both air and water. KOONDOOZ, a territory on the east of 

One experiment was made by })lacing part of Balkh. Its river, in tho valley of Bamian, 
an outside plank in the river Hoogly, a few rises in about lat. 34* 52', long. 67* 40', is 
miles below Calcutta, a little above low- about 300 miles long, runs easterly, northerly, 
water mark, exactly where the worm is north-easterly, northerly and north-westerly, 
thought to exert its greatest power. After into the Amoo or Jihoon river. It receives 
remaining three years in this situation, the tho Inderab, 65 ; and Khanah-i-bad, 90 
piece was cut, and found as sound and every miles. Koondooz, during the years 1812 
way as perfect throughout as it was when to 1830, considerably increased its power by 
first put into the river. In another experi- conquests which Mahomed Moorat Beg, 
ment this wood remained good for seven made in Badakhshan, Khulum, Balkh, &c. ; 
years, w'hile teak, similarly placed, required so ihat, in A. d. 1830, it included all the 
to be replaced after six years.— Roxb, FI. northern side of the Hiudoo-Koosh, and ex- 
VoL iii, pp. 84-85. tended to the valley of the Oxus. Its military 

KOOMBllAK ARIJ, Sans. From koom- force was not, liowever, more than 20,000 
bha, an earthen jar, and kri, to do ; Koom- undisciplined cavalry, without infantry. Koon- 
hha-Karna, from koombha, a jar, and karna, dooz is separated from India by the great 
the ear. chain of the Bjornstjerna^s 

KOOMBHA-PAKU, Sans. From koom- British Empire in the East, p, 213. 
hlia, a pot, and paku, ripe. KOONDOU-ROOMEE, Beng. Pistacia 

KOOMBOOROO WELL, Singh. Guilan- leiiti.scns. 
dina bondiie, Liww., IV. ^ A. KOOND-PHOOL, Beng., or Koondu, 

KOOMIIARSEIN. A hill state which was Downy jasmine, Jasminum hirsutum. 
formerly a feudatory of Bussahir, but was KOONDUL, Beng. Blue lotus, Nym- 

dcclared independent after the Nepal war. plisea cyanen. 

Tt pays Rs. 1,440 as tribute. Its revenue, Rs. KOONDUL or Pogool, large ear-rings, 
7 ,000, and population, 7,829. The family is worn by Hindoos. 

Rajpoot, of not very high pretensions. KOONER, an affluent of the Kabul river. 

KOOMLA, Maiir. Cratgeva roxburghii, KOONG, a species of Civet, which inha- 

Br., W. bits the Chinese borders of Thibet. It is 

KOOMLAII RIVER runs near Soorio mottled rather than striped. 

Puttee in.Muzuffuruuggur, KOONGHILYARA, Tam. A Tinne- 

KOOMOOD, Beng. White esculent lotus, velly wood, of a light brown colour, used for 
Nyrophaea lotus. building purposes, yields dammer.* 

KOOMOODA-BANDUVA, Sans. Koo- KOONGOOMA-PU, Tam. Crocus sativus, 
raooda, a lotus, and bandhoo, a friend. Linn- 

KOOMOODENEE, Beng. Tufted brack, KOONHET, Malay. Curcuma longa, 
beam, Menyanthes cristata. Roxb. ; Rheedc. 

KOOMRA, Beng. Squash or vegetable KOONHIAN, a small state which pays 
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Rs. 180 in lieu of begar ; revenue, Rs. 3,000 ; i each other in appearance though they each 
population 1,906. ' speak a different tongue, and in their features 

KOOPAY-MAYNI, Tam. Acalypha indica. they differ from the villagers. In the Central 
KOONKOOM, Bbno. Saffron plant, Cro- Provinces, the Gond inhabit the tract of 
cus sativa. t hill country between Umniurkuntuk, the 

KOONOOR, Hind. Lote tree. source of the Nurbudda on the east, and 

KOONO PASS, see Kunawer. Mukrye, an independent Good state the 

KOONTEE, a river of Burdwan. Hoshungabad district on the west. The 

KOONT^HA, Sans. A groan, from Koorkoo have their head-quarters on and 
koont*h, to groan. around the Nurbudda hills, and extend wcst- 

KOONTI, the mother of the Pandu hro- ward through Baitool and Hoshungabad as 
thers, see Mahabharata, Pandu, Polyandry. far as Burhampoor and Asseergurh. The 
KOOPOOKONDA, a stone resembling the Bhoomeah are intermixed with the Gond 
Ayr stone, or Snake stone, occurs at Koopoo- from Sehetakree in the w'est to Ummurkun- 
konda, 8 miles w^est of Vinacondah in Gun- tuk in the east. They have a few*^ villages in 
toor. Good substitues for Turkey stone, Seouee, north-east of IJmmurkuntuk. Along 
occur at Cuddapah, Woontimetta, Chelluma- the banks of the Chota Mahanuddy and Seoneo 
coor and Humpsagur, and varieties of green rivers are found the Kol, and south-east 
and gray granular felspar at Seringapatam, through Sumbulpore are the tribes of Ooriah. 
Nellore, and on the banks of the Godarery. The Koorkoo are said to be a distinct race 
The latter are well-suited for putting a fine from the Gond ; the latter worship the liu- 
edge on razors and gravers. gam** and their language is distinct. The 

KOOPPl, Hind. Acalypha indica, Linn, Gond eat cow*8 flesh at most of their festivals, 
KOOR, an extinct Hindoo practice for ex- whilst the Koorkoo hold such a practice in 
torting a debt, it was called erecting a ‘ koor,* abomination. There are other points also of 
meaning a circular pile of wood which was difference. Some of the Koorkoo hold pur- 
prepared ready for conflagration. Upon this, wannalis from the Mogol emperors, in which 
sometimes a cow, and sometimes an old woman they are styled Rajpoots. The Gond are 
was placed by the constructors of the pile, known among themselves from the number of 
aud the whole was consumed together. The gods they worship, and in their marriage 
object of this practice was to extort payment customs the young raeu of the Good often 
of a debt or to intimidate the officers of go- serve for a wife for periods varying from four 
vernment, or others, from importuuate de- to ten years. Seven years is a common period, 
mands, as the effect of the sacrifice was snp- This custom is called lumjunna ; during the 
posed to involve in great sin the person period of service the father of the girl is bound 
whose conduct forced the constructor of the to feed the youth and to treat him us one of the 
koor to this expedient.— Mrs. Elwood ; Cole, family. He also presents him with clothing 
Myth. Hind., p. 148 every year ; the youth meanwhile giving his 

KOORCHEE WANLOO or Coorchee services to the father. The Gond marriages 
wanloo, a race of basket-weavers, also makers and funerals are chiefly drunken orgies ; a cow 
of house mats of palm leaves. is invariably sacrificed and eaten. After the 

KOORCHI ? Wrightia antidysenterica. birth of a child the Gond woman is unclean for 
KOORDISTAN, see Kurd, Kurdistan, five days ; at the purification there is a feast 
Kelat, Kellek. when all get drunk ; the mother is tlien allowed 

KOORHAREE, a river near Bundail in to join the family. There is a class of outcastes 
Sumbulpoor. among the Gond who are said to worship the 

KOORI, Mahr. a drill. excrement of swine, they are called Doorgam. 

KOORIA MOORIA, a group of islands, in The Bhoomeah are dreaded all over the pro- 
lat. 17* 27', long. 55® 36'. viuce as necromancers, and on account of this, 

KOORINEE, a river near Bunkhere in servants from the north-west are afraid to go 
Hoshungabad. towards the Raepore districts ; they believe 

KOORINJA, the Tylophora astlimatica, a the women to be witches, and to live on human 
plant of the order Asclepidaceie, which yields flesh, the natives in the jungly tracts of the 
a 8ti*ong, white, silky fibre, resembling flax, provinces are particularly subject to diseases 
KOORKOO, a race occupying, along with of the liver and spleen. From those affections 
other races, the hills and forests about the children pine away and die without showing 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges of mountains, any external marks of disease. Their death 
There are about 4,000 of them in Woon aud is then attributed to witchcraft ; and any 
Oomraoti. Along with the Andh, Gond and querulous old woman, who has been in the 
Kolamb, they occupy the Mailghaut and the habit of murmuring at slights and ill-treat- 
southern skirts of its hills. They resemble ment in the neighbourhood, is immediately 
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KOORNAH. KOORUNTAKA. 

set down as the cause. Men who practise | Euphrates, and near Sahal. After the junc- 
medicine are very coramonly supposed to be tiou of the two magnificent streams, which 
at the same time wizards ; they seek to inspire for some distance are clearly discernible from 
confidence in their prescriptions by repeated each other (the waters of the Euphrates being 
prayers and incantations over the patient much the clearest), a striking change takes 
or over the medicine they give him, and place in the character of the sceneiy. On 
make him believe they derive aid from super- entering the Tigris, from the south, the belt 
natural power ; the patient of course cou- of date trees almost immediately terminates ; 
eludes that those who can command the power patches of cultivation show themselves more 
to cure, can, if they wLsh, command them to frequently, and the country (though still a 
destroy also. In former years, as shown dead level) has a fertile and less desert look, 
among the record of the Judge's Court of the About one hundred miles above Koornah, on 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories, many the right bank of the river, stands the tomb 
instances occurred of medical practitioners of the prophet-scribe Ezra, a pretty mosque 
having been put to death for not curing young of tesselated brickwork, surmounted by a 
people for whom they were required to pre- green cupola.— Townsend's Outram and 
scribe. There is one case in particular, show- Havelock^ p, 308 ; Malcohn's History of 
ing how the father stood over the “ doctor” Fersia^ Vol. ii,141 ; Skinner's Overland 
with a drawn sword by the side of his child’s Journey, l/'oL ii, p. 266; Mig^ian's Tra- 
bed, and cut him down and killed him the ^jels, p. 290. See Koornah. 
moment the child died, as he had sworn to do KOORNAS, Arab. Allium porrum, W. 

when he had found the patient sinking under KOORNISII, Ar., Hind., Pers. A humble 

his prescriptions.— A visit to the strongholds form of salutation. 

of Manickghitr and Gooraghur in the Sum- KOOROOT. When well-made this is ex- 
bulpore District, by Captain F, G, Stewart, cellent, though unknown in Europe. In Per- 
JJepy. hispr.-Genl, of Police. sia it is called Ke.sht, and is tlins prepared. 

KOORMENAAD, Gold exists more or less Some butter-milk is Ijoiled in a very large 
abundantly in the whole of the country on the saucepan, by which means the watery par- 
western side of the western ghauts in every tides escape in the form of steam, and the 
stream which takes its rise from the Kooridah, solid ones are deposited at the bottom of the 
Neilgherry, and Wyuaad mountains, and in the vessel ; when sufficiently thickened, the mass 
sands of the sea-shore along the w'hole of is divided and made into little balls about 
South Malabar. It is throiighont in the form the size of a pigtmn’s egg, which are dried in 
of minute grains. The principal washings are the sun and will keep for years. When 
in the Ernaad, Wynaad, Neddingaunad, Koor- required, these balls of concentrated butter 
meiiaad, Calicut, and Sherniiad taluqs. are continuously stirred in hot water, and in 

KOORNAH, Apaniea, daughter of Arta- a metal dish, till completely dissolved ; the 
bazus, the Persian, was married to Seleucus, epicures add a quarter of a pound of fresh 
who gave her name to three towns and Koor- butter, which gives the sauce an exquisite 
nah, one of these three Apamea, was built by flavour. It is poured over the bread, maize, 
Seleucus in honour of his first wife : it is or meat which it is intended to season.— JFer- 
situated at the point of a triangle, formed by rier's Journeys, p. 279. 
the confluence of the rivers Euphrates and KOORPA, see Kunawer. 

Tigris, and although now dwindled into a KOORSEE, Hind, The eighth heaven of 

,petty town, it was formerly a place of conse- the maboraedans. 

quence. It is situated on a low flat, with KOORTA, Hind. An article of dress, 
apparently a rich soil, and along the river are KOORU, one of the great families who 
low banks to prevent the country being settled in Hindustan. Many of them were 
flooded. At this spot some oriental tradi- dispersed over India and Central Asia, amongst 
tions have fixed the Garden of Eden. The whom may be placed the Utooru kooru (Nor- 
juuction of the Tigris and Euphrates occurs them Kooru) of the Pooran, the Ottorocurae of 
at this town which is prettily situated upon the Greek authors. See Kuru. 
a point of land well-wooded, and admirably KOORUH, Hind, of Bombay. Cedrela 

calculated for a fort. Koornah itself is an toona.— Roxb :; Cor. ; W. Sf A, 
insignificant village, but remarkable for its KOORUM, see Khyber. 
important and picturesque situation. It com- KOORUMBUR, a race who occupy the 
mauds the mouths of both the Tigris and highest range bordering on the Neilgherries 
Euphrates, and looks directly down the and are probably the aborigines. See Kuram- 
“ Shat-el-Arab,” or river of the Arab, Suaib, bar. 

a station with a fort of the same name, is KOORUNTAKA,Sans. BarleriaprioniUs, 
opposite to Koorna, on the eastern bank of the Linn* 
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KOOTUB MINAB. 


KOPATA VAKAM. 


KOOSBUDRA, » river iu Pooree. 

KOOSII, the Hindoo Koosli mountains 
was called by the Arabs “the stony girdle 
of the earth*”— Markham's Embassy^ p. 46. 
See Kush. 

KOOSHA, Bkng. Meadow grass, Poa 
cynosuroides, from the Sans, to lie down. 

KOOSHANABHA, Sans. From Koosha, 
sacred grass, and uabhee, the navel. 

KOOSHI, Sans. A small kind of kosha 
grass. 

KOOSHMANDU, Beng. Pumpkin, Ben- 
iucasa cerifera, 

KOOSHOOM or Koossoom, Hind. Saf¬ 
flower or bastard saffron, Carthamus tincto- 
rius, Linn, 

KOOSHTA, Syriac. Aucklandia costiis, 
Valconar, 

KOOSHT-I-SHIRIN, Pers. Cossyphus ? 

KOOSSOOM or Koosoombha, Beng. Saf¬ 
flower, Carthamus tinctorius, the beautiful 
red dye called Koossuraba rung, largely used 
by the dyers, is a product of the C. tinctorius. 

KOOSOOMESHOO, Sans. Koosooina, a 
flower, and ishoo, an arrow. 

KOOSSOOM, Uria ? A tree of Cuttack, 
its wood is used for the handles of tools and 
native cart axles ; and might be applied to 
other purposes.— CaL Oat, Ex, 1862. 

KOOST, Arab., Sans. 

Koosthu, Bkng. Koostuni, Sans. 

Koot. Guz. Aucklandia costu.9. 

Koot*h, Hind., Kash. 

Aucklandia costus, see Koot. 

KOOSUM or Koosumbha, Eeno., Hind. 
Carthamus tinctorius. 

KOOSUMBH, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagporo with a hard, whitish red timber.— 
CaL Cat, Ex, 1862. 

KOOSUSr HULLl DWARICA, the capi¬ 
tal of Krishna. The Bliagavat states its 
founder was Anirt, brother of Iksliwaku. 

KOOT, Guz., Hind. Aucklandia costus, 
Falcondvy or Costus speciosus, the putchuk 
or costus root. 

KOOT, Kasiim. Cossyphus. 

KOOT, see Kandeh Rao. 

KOOTAYA, Hind. Solanum jacquini. 

KOO-THAN, Burm. A loose grained light 
wood, recommended for packing cases, used 
for black boards in Burmese schools. Break¬ 
ing weight 114 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 28 
lbs. in a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 40 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 4 
annas per cubic foot.— Dr, Brandis, CaL 
Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

KOOTHOO-KUNDEN.KUTHREE, So^ 
lanum indicum. 

KOOTUB MINAR. This column, stately 


in its structure and gigantic in its dimensions, 
is a great feature of attraction at Delhi, and 
arrests the eye of the traveller from afar/ It 
towers majestically over every thing around, 
and from a distance its conical point seems 
to pierce the sky. It is from 225 to about 
250 feet high, has 378 steps, and the diameter 
at the base is about 50 or 55 feet. It is re¬ 
puted to be 700 years old, and is in excellent 
order. About a. d. 1830, it suffered a little 
from an earthquake, but under the directions 
of the British government a part of the 
resources of the state were devoted to the 
restoration of this emblem of antiquity and it 
now stands in just as great perfection as ever. 
It throws out three ranges of circular balco¬ 
nies at different heights and is surmounted 
b}' a cupola palisaded by a brass railing, an 
evidently modern improvement made when 
tlie edifice was repaiied under European 
superintendence. This colossal piece of arclii- 
tccture is a polygon, fluted cylinJrically as 
well as angularly in alternate order, and 
wreaths of Arabic inscriptions entwine its 
massy circumference, the letters being dis¬ 
played in high relief of* about a foot or more 
in length. The material of the building is a 
kind of red sandstone, but a portion of the 
upper part is composed of white marble. It is 
yet a point at issue whether this singular and 
stately column owes its origin to the hindoo 
or maliomcdan. Tt wears a perfect semblance 
to the mahoinedaii style of architecture, but 
the old dila[)idated and crumbling hindoo 
ruins in its immediate vicinity raise strong 
doubts on the subject; added to which, there 
is a peculiar column of bell metal which 
stands close by it, with an inscription of 
some buddhist or Idndoo character, bearing 
the impression of a cannon ball fired at it, 
some Bay by Auruugzobe, and others by the 
Jauts in one of their early expeditions into 
Delhi.— Tour of India by French, p. 20. 
See Tiiseriptions : Kutub-minar. 

KOOVERA, Sans. From koov, to cover. 

KOOYIL, Tam. Cuckow. See Koel. 

KOOZEEN, a kind of saddle bags, either 
for hprses or camels, made of coarse carpet. 
— Pottinger's Travels in Beluchisian and 
Sinde, p. 96. 

KOPAIVA-BALSAM, Geu. Copaiva. 

KOPARI TENGAI, Tam. Copra, Hind., 
the hard medulla of the cocoanut. 

KOPASSEA, Uria. A tree of Ganjaifi 
and Gumsur, extreme height 20 feet, circum¬ 
ference 2 feet, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Use¬ 
less except for firewood.— Capt. Macdonald, 

KOPATA VARAM, in Malabar, a kind of 
laud tenure, where an estate is granted for 
life, or iu perpetuity, or on conditions. 




KOPHEN. 


KOPPA CHOR. 


ivOPElI, of South Seas, Colocasia anti- 
quorum, ScAotf,. 

KOPER, Dot, Copper. 

KOPERA, fvom the Tamil term kobbaval,\ 
dried cocoauut kernel. 

KOPH, Heb. 

Ape, Kno. Kaki, Singh. 

Koph, Heb. Korangu, Tam. 

Band’r, ftiNo. Kothi, Tkl. 

Kapi, Sans, 

An ape, a monkey. Tlie yavious kinds of 
ape seem to have been made known to the 
Plebrews, Greeks and Romans by specimens 
brought from Africa and India ; those of the 
Hebrews probably from India, the Hebrew 
name Koph being almost the same as the 
Sanscrit Kapi. 

KOPHli^N, a valley in the Kohistan of 
Cabul. The Kophen River is mentioned in 
the Vendidad under the name of Kubhn. 
The Kophones river, named in Alexander’s 
marches is supposed to be tlie river of Cabul. 
The history of the country of the Kopho¬ 
nes river, i, e., Bactria, Aria and Kabul, as 
shown by their coins is as under : 

Many of the coins have bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, the one Greek on the obverse, some of 
excellent workmanship often of very barba¬ 
rous forms, the other on the reverse in that 
called Arian, Arianian, Bactrian and Kabu- 
lian. According to Lassen, James Prinsep, 
Professor Wilson and others, this language is 
said to be Sanscrit. It is written from right 
to left. 

The first Theodotus or Diodotus, b. c. 256, 
reigned about the same time as Arsaces I. 

Theodotus II, b. c. 240, is said to have 
reigned in the Kabul valley. 

Euthyderaus, b. c. 220, reigned in the time 
of the expedition of Antiochus the Great, and 
was defeated in battle near Mervby the unit¬ 
ed Syrian and Parthian armies. He then 
urged Antiochus to receive him in alliance 
and so extend the Greek influence to the 
Indus. A peace was concluded, aud Euthy- 
denaus led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
* i. e,, by the route north of the mountains to the 
Kabul valley and across the Indus in b. c. 206. 
There, Antiochus made peace with Sophaga- 
senus (Asoka), which that sovereign recorded 
by edicts on rocks^and pillars in various parts 
of India, in characters exactly resembling 
those on the coins of Agatliocles. * In b. c. 
205, Antiochus returned by way of Aracho- 
tia. The translation of the edicts of Asoka, 
is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1838, 
and that on the Girnar rock names Antiochus 
(Antiochia Yona Raja). 

Agathocles, B. C. 190, coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is supposed by Lassen to have 
ruled Kabulistan to the Indus, and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep supposes him to have been the Go- 
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veriior left by Antiochus in Kabul, after hi 
treaty with Asoka, 

Panialeon, B. C. 195, coined in Greek aud 
Sanscrit. 

Eukralides, b; c. 178 ; (Prinsep, b* 0.181, 
Bayer, Wilson, b.c. 165, Visconti: B. C., 
Lassen 175). He seems to have piade an 
expedition to India in 165 b. c., and on his 
return from it, to have been murdered by his 
son- Numerous of his coins have been found 
ill Bactria and Aflghanistan, and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep considers that he ruled originally in 
Bactria, subsequently made conquests in and 
south of Parapamisus in Kabul and, first of 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingual Arian 
inscription. The first use of two languages, 
however, is also ascribed to Agathocles, who 
used Greek and Sanscrit while Eukratides 
used Greek and Arian. Eukratides was, cer¬ 
tainly, amongst the earliest of tlie Greek 
kings of Bactria, Kabul and Aria, who adopted 
bilingual inscriptions on his coins, and his so 
doing is supposed consequent on his conquest 
of the Parapamisus, after assumption of tlio 
title of Great King. On his death, his wide 
dominion is supposed to have been broken 
into several independent kingdoms. 

llelioclcs, B. c. 155, the parricide of Eukra¬ 
tides, used bilingual inscriptions on coins in 
pure Greek and Arian. His rule though short, 
extended over Bactria and the Parapamisus, 

Antiraachus, b. c. 150, coined with Greek 
and Arian. See Bactria, Semiramis, Kabul. 

KOPI, Beng. Cabbage, Brassica oleracea. 

KOPI, Malay. Coflea arabica, Linn* 
Coffee. 

KOPIA, a skull cap of Celebes, made of 
Pandaii leaf, aud worn by the mussulman 
inhabitants. 

KOPI KACHU, Singh. Mucuna prurita, 

KOPI KOTTA, Singh. Coffee. 

KOPNA, a river near Sylhet. 

KOPPA CHOR. Leaving the Bhoteah 
tribe, and proceeding eastwards, the following 
are the races on the north of the Brahmaputra 
river ;— 

Cachari ; Akha ; Koppa-chor ; Mechoo ; 
Dofla ; Miri ; Abor ; Bor-Abor ; Khamti and 
Mishmi. 

The races south of the Brahmaputra, are :— 

Gai*o 5 Mikir ; Khassya ; Jynteeh ; Kuki 
ofN. Kachar ; Kutcha ; Angameeand Aropng 
Faga ; Munnipuri ; Singpo ; Muttuk ; Bor 
Khamti ; Khunung and Shan. 

Of those, on the north, the Akha and Koppa 
Chor occupy the slopes of the Himalaya to 
the north of the Durruug and Luckimpur dU- 
tricts, and more to the eastward in the satn^ 
range, are the Dofla. 

Further eastwards from the Dofla are th0, 
Mill, who live on lower land all along tliie 
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KORAN. 

noriih bank of the Brahmaputra river, east- are Al-Beidawi. The Koran inculcates the 
wards from the Dofla up to the hanks of the existence of one true God and obedience to 
Soobun-seeree river. his laws, and to this religion they give the 

KQPPER, Sw. Copper. name of Islam,’’ and its followers mussulmin. 

KOPBA, Guz., Hind. From Tam., Kob- It contains doctrines and positive precepts as 
barai, dried kernel of cocoanut. to faith and religious duties and institutions 

KOPRA or Sonar, a river of Dumoh, near in civil affairs. It commands certain months 
Chandpoor, Jeitpore and Nuggur. to be kept sacred and sets apart Fridays for 

KORA-KORA, a boat of the Malay Archi- the especial service of God. It is arranged 
pelago, near Batchian, some of them of 4 to 5 into 144 chapters distinguished by their sub- 
tons burthen, they are open, have bamboo jocts, the first of which is called the preface, 
outriggers five feet on each side which support or Al-Fatihah, which is a prayer, and is much 
a bamboo platform, they are low in the water, venerated by all mahomedans, who often 
— Wall., Vol, ii, p. 35. repeat it in their private and public devotions, 

KORA, Maleal. Cyperus liexastachyus, as Christians do the Lord’s prayer ; its words 
RoUler, are, “ Praise be to God, the Lord of all 

KORAALEN, Dut. Korallen, Ger. Kor- crcahires, the most mercirnl, the king of the 
allu, Res. Coral. day of judgment. Thee do we worship and 

KORA CHABU, a tribe in the Carnatic, of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
who make bamboo baskets and bamboo mats, right way, in the way of those to whom thou 
Professor Wilson writes their name also Kor- hast been gracious ; not of those against w^hom 
charu, Korvaru, Korsam, &c., and adds that thou are incensed, nor of those who go astray,” 
they carry betel-nuts from market to market, The Koran recognises men, genii, and angels, 
but this, as an avocation of the Korawa race, heaven and hell, and an intermediate spot and 
is unknown, they live in the hills and forests, two gardens where beauteous damsels shall 
KORA 11, a short but heavy Nepal sword await the good. The Arabie Koi’aii is gene- 
of a half-moou shape, the edge of which is on rally in use, but so little are mahoinedaus 
the inner side like that of a scythe. Oliphant, acquainted with its language, that in Madras, 
in his journey,’mentions that the brother of with 70,000 of this religion, it is supposed 
Jung Bahadur, with one blow of a korah that only four or five can read to understand 
decapitated a bullock : down came tlie korali the Arabic Koran. Of all the inahomedau 
with crushing force, and passed right through rulers in India, only one of any power, now re- 
the animal’s neck : the headless trtink tottered ! inaining, is the nizarn subahdar of Hj^derabad 
for a second, and then fell heavily over. ' in the Deckau. The Koran does nut contain 

KORA KAN, Singh. Kleusiue coracaim, words known as the mahomedan creed. The 
Gartn., Roxb. Konin has been translated into most tongues 

KORAKE, Hind. Atriplex bortensis. in India, but the Arabic is deemed the more 
KORA KOR AM, a pass in the Kouen sacred language, although so very small a 
Lun chain at an elevation of 18,300 feet. It numbei’ of them can read that tongue so as to 
is also a name of the Koueii liuu chain. uuder.slaiid it. The idea of a heavenly place 

KORAL, Beng. Haliajtus fulviveuter, enuindated in the Koran is the grossest that 
l^iell, any race has ever promulgated or given cre- 

KORALLEN, Gkr. Coral. deuce to. The wild hunter tribes of America 

KORALLU, Bus. Coral, have sublime notions of a future life ; Hebrews 

KORAMANl, Tam. Koramauu, Tkl. were in conftict as to the immortality of the 
Briedelia spinosa ; Koramauu or Petlda anem soul, buddhists believe in absorption or 
is also Briedelia crenuluta, B., Vol. iii,p. 734, annihilation as a release from all the troubles 
KOR^MBAR, a race occupying tlie Neil- and trials of a mundane existence ; Christians 
gherry hills. See Curumbar, Koorumbur, believe that the future will be a spiritual life, 
Kurumbar. but the doctrines taught im the Korau as to 

KORA-MIN-GEDDA, Tel. Pandion the occupations in heaven are wholly confined 
haliaetiis, Linn. to that book and its believers. For, there, 

KORAN, the religious book of the maho- the Koran says, (Ch. Iv., pp. 393-94,) “They 
medans, who call it Ai-Kuraq also Kiiran-i- shall repose on couches, the liuiugs whei’eof 
Sharif. It is generally diffused amongst the shall bio of thick silk, interwoven with gold : 
pepple of this religion in Arabic, but it is also and the fruit of the two gardens shall be near 
translated into English,Latio^German, Italian, at hand to gather. Which, therefore, of your 
Fmich, Spanish, Turkish, Persian, Hindu- Lord’s benefits will ye ungrateftjUy’ deny ? 
Ptani, Tamil, Burmese and Malay, though tho Therein shall receive them beitutrlAid damsels, 
more strict mahomedans reject translations, refraining their eyes from behpldiqg aiiy 
it has numerous commentators, amongst whom besides their spouses, whom no man shall have 
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deflowered before them, ueither any genius; around the departed. But, if bad, he ie 
(which, therefore, of your Lord’s benefits will bewildered and the angels torture him. They 
ye be ungrateful ?) having complexions like believe that the dead continue in a conscious 
rubies and pearls. * * * And besides these, s*atc, and dogs and horses or other polluting 
there shall be two other gardens : * * * of a animals are not allowed within the cemetery ; 
dark-green. Iti each of them shall be two j women, also do not enter lest the repose of 
fountains pouring forth plenty of water. ^ * In the dead be disturbed. Mahomedans do not 
each of them shall be fruits and palm trees speak of a person as dead ; they say he lias 
and pomegranates. * ♦ Therein shall be agree- passed away ; has taken his departure, and 
able and beauteous damsels : * * having fine the living all believe in and hope for resurrect 
black eyes ; and kept in pavilions from public tion in a future state. “They who believe 
view : * * whom no man shall have deflower- and do that which is right, shall enjoy blessed- 
ed before their destined spouses, nor any ness, and partake of a happy resurrection.**^ 
genius. ** Therein shall they delight them- Paradise** is watered by rivers ; its food is 
selves, lying on green cushions and beautiful perpetual and its shade also ; this shall be 
carpets.” Nevertheless, Mahomed was a the reward of those who fear God ; (Koran, 
monotheist and an iconoclast, and when about ch. xiii).” Therein are rivers of uncorrup- 
to die, before the final struggle, lifting up his tible water ; the rivers of milk, the tasie 
voice he exclaimed, “ May God be far from whereof chaugeth not ; and rivers of wine 
those who make the tombs of his servants [)leasant unto tliose who drink ; and rivers 
places of prayers.” The very last words he of clarified honey and therein shall they 
was heard to utter as he expired, as if in have plenty of all kinds of frilits ; and 
answer to an unseen visitor, were, “ Ih the pardon from their lord. (Ch. xlvii). There 
company of the blest on high.” The maho- shall be gardens with shady trees ; with foun- 
medati when about to die, has his spirit calmed tains flowing, couches of silk interwoven'with 
by the “ Yasin” chapter of the Koran being gold ; beauteous damsels with black eyes 
read to him, and the body is either washed lying on green cushions and beautiful carpets, 
(ghnssal) at his own house, or taken within a fruits, palm trees and pornegraiiams. (Ch. Iv). 
few hours to a ghiissLilkhana, specially built for The Christian doctrine that man, in all that 
the purpose near the cemetery, and where men he can do of good, is still without merit, is 
or womeu-washers perform the duty and then not shared in by the mahomedan, the buddhist 
put on burial clothes and apply camphor and or the hindoo sects ; who all consider that a 
antimony. The body is conveyed in a box personal merit is gained by their good-doing, 
with much solemnity, with wreathes of flowers and a mahomedan passing the funeral of a 
and perfume laid over the covering : the mahomedan, turns with it a short way and 
coffin is carried on men’s shoulders, and from lends his shoulder to convey the body to the 
time to time is heard the Ty-eb part of the grave, to bring a merit on himself. The 
mahomedan creed, “ There is no deity but Koran was orally delivered by Mahomed, but 
God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God,” was collected by the khalif Oomar, The 
and on reaching the grave, funeral service is Koran recognizes, though it travestises, the 
read, consisting of the four portions of their Christian views of the resurrection from the 
creed (takbir) and a blessing (dua), asked dead and the life to come. But the his- 
which all present, repeat. After the Fatiha, toHes and legends, precepts and ceremonial 
the body is lifted from the cofl5u and gently of the Old Testament and traditions of the 
lowered into the grave, laid with the head to Rabbi are largely adopted in it. The com- 
the north and feet to the south, and turned on mentaries on it are called Maltika. The 
its side with the face towards Mecca. Each commentator, Hanifi, was born at Kufa A. H. 
person then takes a little earth, and repeating 80, died at Baghdad, in prison, A. H. 150, 
the words in chap. cxii. of the Koran, “ we nearly 70 years old. Shafi, bom at Ghaza, 
cheated you of earth and we return you to in Palestine, a. h. 150, died in Egypt A. H. 
earth, and we shall rise you out of the eai’th 204, nearly 50 years old. Han-Balli, bom 
Qn^the day of resurrection,” he puts the earth a. h. 164 at Baghdad, died there, a. h. 241, 
gently into the grave. The body is then pro- nearly 70 years old. Maliki, born at Medina, 
tected with wood and covered in. The Fatiha a. h. 95,. died there, A. h. 179, nearly 84 
is again repeated, and again at the door of the years of age!. Mahomedan school-boys are 
cemetery and at this juncture, two angels, instmeted, almost when in their infancy, tO' 
Mbonkir and Nikir approach the dead, make intone the Koran. The Koran is utterly inade- 
him sit up and inquire who his God and quate to provide for the legislative wants of tha^ 
prophet are and what his religion is. If he remote lands and times, which it acoideoitai* 
had been a gObd man, his answers are satis- ly reached, and ’throughout Islam, tha Bama' 
factory and odours ffom paradise are dififused or ancient practice of the country is litSlA ' 
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sacred by the people, always wheu uot in are hill and forest tribes, and have a dialect 
direct opposition to revelation, sometimes of their own. 

evea when it is so. The law of the Koran In the south, the Yerkala are* recognized 
does not necessarily settle a disputed poinjt as Koraver, and are sometimes from their 
between mahoraedans, and it is by no means roving habits, termed wandering gipsies, 
an easy operation to adjust the balance be- They eat game and flesh meat of all kinds, 
tween the good sense of the ancient practice in which they are by no means nice ; the 
and the discrepant decrees of the inspired jungle herbs, roots, and fruits, also, furnish 
volume. The Koran says that a man of the them with food. The majority of them pre- 
name of Dujjul w’ill appear at Ispahan, who tend to fortiine-teHing, to which practice 
will arrogate to himself the attributes of the both men and women are addicted. They also 
Supreme Being, and establish a sect of his take to basket, mat, and wooden comb-making 
own. The Koran is also understood to say —Ibr the former two, they use the mid-ribs 
that Mehdy is the twelfth Imam or regular and leaves of the date palm—and occasionally 
successor of Mahomed, who is yet to come ; work as coolies ; sometimes wealthy men of 
and for whoso coming the mahomedans are the tribe settle down in places, engage in 
still looking out with anxious expectation.— cultivation, and hold land in piiUah like other 
Hamilton'a Sinai, Hedjaz, London, p. 99 ; ryots. There appear to be many sub-divisions 
Richard F, Burton's Sindh, p. 413 ; Huffs among them, which chiefly consist in the 
India7% Rebellion, 7 ). 179 ; Sale's Korati ; variety of their occupations : most of them 
Wilson. See Kalamah, Khajah, Sornal, Ka- confine themselves to particular ones, such as 
beer, Kyans, Khyber, Taviz, Wahabi, Semitic firewood-sellers, salt-sellers, basket-makers, 
races. and coolies, &c. There is nothing very reraark- 

KORANGU, Tam. Ape. able in their physical conformation ; they are 

KORANOS, See Kabul. usually dark-coloured, average a very dark- 

KORASAN, see Khorasau, Koh. brown. In physique and intolligence they 

KORASANA CHETTU, Tel. Ficus are superior to the Yanadi, and inferior to 
dflemouum, Kon, ; R., iii, 562. the other low caste hindoos, who are supposed 

KORASHAM, Tam. Calculus cysticus. to be more civilized. Their bodies are usually 
KORAT, a small district between Siam very filthy, and, as a rule, they wear no 
and Kambodia. See Karen.^ clothing, except a small piece of cloth. As a 

KORAWA, a broken nation scattered race, they are low in the scale of civilization, 
throughout the south of India, in the penin- and, while they pretend to a show of industry 
fiula, their sub-divisions are :(l) the Bnjantri during the day, there is no doubt, from the 
called Gaou Korawa, or Sonai Kohiwuru ; ( 2 ) large proportion they form as inmates of jails, 
Tiling Korawa or Kashi Korawa or Koon- that their habits at night are decidedly of a 
chee Korawar ; (3) Kolia Korawa, and (4) predatory nature. TJiey form bauds of dacoits 
Soli Korawa, a race of the southern Mahratta and thieves, and prefer living by theft than by 
country. The Yerkal Korawa or Koonchee honest industry. The crimes they are addicted 
Kooree, are a race of wanderers of whose to are dacoity, highway robbery and robbery, 
original country they themselves retain no They are said to be the most troublesome of 
knowledge in their traditions. They are any of the wanderers. The men arc of a spare, 
darker than the usual tiuge of hiudoos around light make, and possess a hardy constitution ; 
them. In their own communities they style they tie their hair in a knot over the forehead — 
themselves * Yerkal,’and the same appellation forehead low, eyes small, nose comparatively 
they give to the language in which they hold short, and their general appearance indicates 
communication with each other : their osteu- more of cunning than intelligence. Their 
etble occupation is bird-snaring. They .seem huts comprise mats set upon thi’ee sticks, and, 
to have been converted to the brahminical when on the move, these they roll up, and 
faith, and are now of the vaishnuvite sect, place on the backs of their donkeys, and are 
With the exception of the cow, almost all thus easily transported from place to place, 
animals are used by them as food. Their dead They rear pigs, and are extremely partial to 
are burned. A wild tribe called Korawar, their flesh ; they also keep poultry and dogs, 
dwell near the Pakhal lake and the Godavery. Their pack auimals consist chiefly of donkeys ; 
The race are in Canarese called Kora-varana, occasionally some of them have a few, homed 
Koraoi-a-ravauu, or Koravanu, and are there cattle, and perhaps a few goats also- The 
in three branches, Kalla-koramar, who are same wandering, erratic, and lawless habits 
professed, thieves ; Walaga-koramar, who are seem to prevail among this tribe wbei'ever 
musioiaua; and Hakki-koramar, who are a met with in any part of the IVesideacy. 
migratory race, and subsist by making baskets, A similar tribe under the name of Oopoo*- 
oatehiog birds, &c. In Mysore the Koravar koraver is described by Dr. Bilderbeck aa 
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found ill South Aroot. Their language'seems | KORE, Tam. Cyperus hexas^achyus» 
to be a medley of Tamil and Telugu. They Bottler. 

have rude ideas of religion, and will worship KOREA, is a large peninsula of Asia, 
any hindoo deity ; their old men are the formed on one side by the Yellow Sea, and 
priests of their community. Most of them on the other by the sea of Japan. It is 
have some household god, which they carry situated immediately to the ea.st of China ; 
about with them in their constant travels, and its length may be estimated at 400 miles, 
Polygamy prevails among them, and the num- by 150 in average breadth. A great part of 
her of their wives is according to the means of what was formerly supposed to be its west- 
the husband ; the marriage string is always eru coast was found by Captains Hall aud 
tied round the neck of the wife. Marriages Maxwell to consist of an immense archipe- 
are only contracted between adults. The lago of small islands, which have since been 
ceremony is usually conducted on a Sunday, sub-divided into several groups, and are 
preceded by a poojah on the Saturday. Rice known as Amherst’s islands, the Korean, and 
mixed with turmeric is bound on the heads of Hall’s Archipelago. The largest of these is 
the married couple, and when the marriage the island of Quelpaert, called by the natives 
string is tied the ceremony is complete. Musa, in the centre of which there is a 
Marriages within certain degrees of relation- mountain peak about 6,000 feet above the 
ship are not allowed, and widow re-marriages level of the sea. Though rocky and bare, 
not permitted ; they may occasionally live in these groups are for the most part inhabited, 
concubinage. A custom prevails among them. The peninsula itself is divided from the Ja- 
by which the first two daughters of a family paneso island of Kiusiu by the Straits of 
may be claimed by the maternal uncle as Korea, and by a high mountain range called 
wives for his sons. The value of a wife is the Shanalin or Champeshan, from the coun¬ 
fixed at 20 Pagodas. The maternal uncle’s try of the Mantchoo. It embraces an area of 
right to the two first daughters is valued at 8 about 95,000 miles, with a population of about 
out of 20 Pagodas, and is carried out thus :— eight millions. The interior of the country 
If he urge his preferential claim, and marry is rugged and mountainous, being intersect- 
his own sous to his nieces, he pays for each ed by a lofty branch of the northern range ; 
only 12 Pagodas, and, similarly, if he, from which in turn sends off' numerous offshoots 
not having sons, or any other cause, forego to the sea. The principal valleys lie to- 
his claim, he receives 8 Pagodas of the 20 wards the western and southern coasts, and 
paid to the girl’s parents by anybody else who these districts alone enjoy, a temperate cli- 
may marry them. The value of a wife differs mate. The eastern coast is bleak and preci- 
in different places: in some places they are very pitou.s, while the northern frontier is cold 
much less, aud in others again only nominal, and desolate, aud thus subserves the pur- 
Thero is a kind of clanship among these peo- poses of despotism by cutting ofi'all friendly 
pie. Each gang or community comprises many communication with the mainland. The 
distinct families, each having their own family principal products of the country comprise 
names, and, like the hindoos they form un- wheat, millet, rice, ginseng, tobacco, silk, 
divided families. Brown and Campbell define cotton and hemp. The three last are ex- 
the word Yerkalavandla. Wilson defines ported both in the raw and manufactured 
Kulaver, Yeraver and Kuraver, &c.— Dr. state. Timber and cattle are plentifully sup- 
Shorlt., Madras Journ. Literal, and Science, plied from the forests and pasture grounds, 
^p^ol. xvii, Ja7t, to June 1851, 4, bxj Asst, as well as furs from the northern jungles. 

Snrg {now Inspector-Genl.) Edward Bal- Its mineral w^ealth is said to include gold, 
ftmr, Madras Army ; Wilson's Glossary. silver, iron, rock-salt and coal ; and from the 
KORAY KILANGU, Tam. Cyperus tribute sent to the emperor of China—con- 
juncifolius. sisting both of bullion and manufactured 

KORAY-PILLOO, Tam. Cyperus per- articles—the precious metals seem to be 
tennis. wrought to a considerable extent. The 

KOREAN, Aii. A sacrifice. Korean resemble the Japanese and Chinese 

KOREAN EEIRAM, a name of the Bakr- iu dress, habits and religion, but are said to 
Eed festival. be as inferior to either of these in mental 

KOREE, Gbr. . Baskets. vigour as they are superior in strength and 

KORDAD-SAL, a Parsee festival day, stature. Their mode of writing is alphabetici 
the anniversary of the byrth of the prophet and they are said to possess an extensive 
Zoroaster.—^Par5i>, p. 61* literature ; but as all ingress into the codfr- 

KOBDULLA, or Kurdora ? a string tied try is denied to Europeans and all egress to 
round waist, to which a lungoti is fast- natives, little is known of these particulars^, 
ened. (Pori js a string.) They keep up considerable commereid inter- 
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cour30 with China and Japan, whence they 
import pepper, aromatic woods, alum, and 
goods of Dutch manufacture; but most of 
the trade is managed by a circuitous over¬ 
land route, and, being discouraged by the 
government, is carried on with secrecy and 
at considerable risk. The kingdom of Korea, 
although tributary to China, is governed at 
will by its own king—the Chinese emperor 
doing little more than formally ratifying his 
decrees. It is divided into eight provinces ; 
and contains, according to Chinese accounts, 
161 towns. Korea, is called by the Chinese 
Kao-li. Although under the same degree of 
latitude as Italy, the climate of Korea is very 
cold. The Koreans have flat faces, clique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and 
scanty beard, they are strongly made, their 
skin varies from tawny or yellow to brown, 
wheat or straw colour and reddish yellow. 
They have a mixture of the Chinese and 
Japanese physical features. Their religion 
is buddhist. Their alphabet and language 
differ from the Chinese. The Mantcbu call 
the Korean race Solgo. There exists proba¬ 
bly two populations intermixed. The people 
use rice, barley meal, flour of millet. The 
Korean were driven out of east Tartary 
into the peninsula which they now occupy. 
They have siuce been conquered by the 
Japanese. Their country was subsequent¬ 
ly invaded by the Mongol, on whicli oc¬ 
casion the Siogour Yoritomo defeated Kab- 
lai khan. From this province of Japan sail¬ 
ed, by way of Iki and Tsusima island, the 
two expeditions of Japanese catholics who, 
between 1590 and 1610, were banished, upon 
a crusade against Korea, and through Korea, 
China- The then emperor, Taikosaraa, took 
this moans, thinking, if his 150,000 catholics 
perished, he would be rid of a faction danger¬ 
ous to his supremacy ; should they succeed, he 
would push them forward to conquer China. 
The Japanese expedition in three months 
fought their way to the Ping Yang river, in 
other words, gained two-thirds the length of 
the kingdom. But then, abandoned by 
Taikosama to their fate, they were driven by 
winter, cold and snow, and by the Chinese 
troops who came to the aid of Korea with 
matchlocks, of which the latter then knew 
not the use, to relinquish step by step the 
ground they had so rapidly wx>n. The Japa¬ 
nese account (see Klaproth’s Glance at Three 
Kingdoms) aptly quotes after the rain the 
earth becomes hard.” The wars with the 
Japanese cultivated among the Koreans a war¬ 
like spirit which has prompted the exclusive 
policy that has thus fai* succeeded so well. It 
is said that overtures were made to the Ko¬ 
rean authorities by tlie Russian frontier about 


the middle of the iiioeteenth century, for 
commercial intercourse acix>ss, the froutier. 
Admiral Roze, with six French vessels of 
war, after two months* stay about the mouth 
of the Hau river, leading to the Korean capi¬ 
tal Seoul, retired, having accomplished a 
rather detailed reconnaissance. 

Klaproth thus enumerates Coreau produc¬ 
tions in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
White cloth from the fibre of Urtica japonica, 
embroidered taffetas, cotton cloth, mats, rice, 
deer and wolf skins, swords, gold, silver, iron, 
rock crystal, salt, oil, inks, fans and a yellow 
varnish which resembles gilding when used. 
Besides these, small horses, fowls with tails 
5 feet long, iioney, fox and panther skins, 
fish, oysters, seaweed, sulphur, ginseng and 
other medical roots. Report Speaks highly 
of the capacities and qualities of the Coreaus, 
and represents them as a brave people,— 
excellent friends, but dangerous foes. China 
is at present the only country trading with 
Corea, and even her intercourse at the three 
trading places is barred and restricted by 
absurd regulations.— Adams ; Nagasaki^ 
\2th May 1871 ; N. C, Daily News ; Over- 
land Ohma Mail ; Latham ; Eneyclopadia 
Britannica ; Huds Christianityy Vol. ii, p. 
354. 

KOREAII, Hind. A wild grain, a species 
of Panicum, from Dera Ghazi khan. 

KOREANS, see Korea, Solgo. 

KOREE, the name given to the eastern 
branch of the Indus. It is also known as 
Sunkra (narrow) and, further up, as the 
Phran. 

KOREH, Heb. Ciystal. The ciystal al¬ 
luded to in Genesis xxxi, 40, is ice, and in 
Job. vi, 16, is frost : and the Hind., Pers. 
word Balur, seems to be applied indifferently 
to ice, crystal and rock crystal, 

KOREN, Malbal. Cyperus juncifolius. 

KORENG, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

KORESH, an Arab tribe in the Hijaz. 
They were the descendants of the mixed 
Arabs, al-Arab-ul-Mostareba, lineal descend¬ 
ants of Ishmael. This was the Arab tribe to 
which Mahomed belonged. The Koreshi have, 
in Sind, many tribal names. They are culti¬ 
vators, kasi and scribes, and originally came 
from Syria, Iran and Irak, and claim descent 
from Aii, Abas, Abubakar, Umar and Usmau 
styling themselves AIvi from AM, Abasi from 
Abas, Sidiki from Abubakar, Farooki fi*om 
Umar, Usmani from Usman. See Aduan, 
Joktan, Iran. , 

KOREYALA, Hikd. The hen bird of 
Eodynamis orlentaliSf iUnn., the KoeL 

KORI, Tabi. Cyperus he^tachyuS) 
Bottler, 
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KOBI» koli, or weaver, aud the Teli or 
oilmen of northern India take a low place 
amongst the hindoo castes* All the weaver 
caste throughout Hindoostan are stated by 
Colonel Tod to be Koll. They call them¬ 
selves Julai, but ai*e sometimes styled Kori. 
The Koli of the Simla hills are merely inferior 
castes living amongst the other populations.— 
Tod. 

KORI, Hind. In the lower part of 
Kaghan valley, Quercus ilex. 

KORI A, Hind. A wild grain. 

KORIANDER SAAMAN, Ger. Corian¬ 
der seed 

KORI GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass. 

KORI KIRE, Tam. Portulaca oleracea, 
Linn. 

KORIMIDI or Golimidi, Tel. Coix 
barbata, Roxb. 

KORIMI PALA or Korivi pala, Tel. 
Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

KORINAR, see Kattyawar, India. 

KORINCHI, the people of this name in 
Sumatra, border on Menangkabau. Their 
alphabet has 29 characters aiul consists of 
horizontal or slightly raised scratehings. See 
India. 

KORENDAM, Tel. Acacia intsia, Willd. 

KORINDA, Tel. Mimosa intsia, 
ii, 565. 

KORINGI MAR AM, or Iloriugi-maram, 
Tam. The soap-uut tree, grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet 
long. It is used by the carpenters for many 
purposes. The sort named Horingi Tanga 
Maram, the jungle or wild soap-tree, has 
the apple very inferior in size and quality 
to the former, and the tree nothing inoie than 
jungle or underwood. The soap-a[)ples are 
gatiiered and sold in the bazaar at all seasons 
of the year.— Edye, M. a?id C. 

KORINKA, Rus. Currants. 

KORINTHKN, Ger. Currants. 

KORIN TO WARE, Tam. Dalbergia luti- 
^ folia, JV- <5* Roxb. 

KORI ON, Ger. Coriaudrurn sativum, 
Linn. Coriander seed. 

KORITI CHETTU, or Goriti cbettu. 
Plocospermum spinosum, Trie. ; JV. Ic. 1963, 
Batis spin., R. iii, 762. 

KORIVE, Tel. Sapindus tetraphyllus, 
also Molinda canescens. 

KORIVI PALA, or Kori mi pala, Tel. 
Ixora parviflora, VahL This is piop(3rIy the 
name of the Ixora. used over the whole of 
southern India for fire-sticks. The cognate 
names in Tamil, Korankatte ; and in Canarese, 
Gsorivi^ are nearly tiie same. 

KGEJASHTAM, or Bhavanji chettu. 
Faoralea cprylifolia, L. 

KOBK, also Kurkj also Vlothout, Dux. 
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Korkowoe and Derewo, Rus. ; Kork, Geb. 
Cork. 

KORKUR, or Korku, a hill tribe dwelling 
to the N. W., and west of the Mahadeva hills, 
speaking a language quite distinct from thei 
Goiid. They belong to the Kol or Muiida 
family. 

KORK UR A, see Kerkook, 

KORKHOROS ? Corchorus olitorius. 

KORLA, or Kora, a lash of one tail. Kora- 
kora-marna, to flog. 

KORN, Dan., Geb. Corn. 

KORNA NIBU, Beng., Hind. Citrus 
limouurn ; limes, Riss. C. medica. 

KORNA-GANDU, Can. Hyajna. 

KORNEGALLE, or Kurunai-galla, was 
the capital of the sovereigns of Ceylon from 
about 1319 till some year after 1347. During 
this period, the dynasty was in extreme de¬ 
pression, and little is recorded except the 
uames of the kings Bhuwaueka Bahu II, 
Pandila Prakrama Bahu IV, Wanny Bhu- 
waiieka Bahu HI, Wijayahaliu, V.— Fiu/e, 
Cathay^ ii, p. 423. 

KORN GETREIDE, Ger. Corn. 

KORNU-NEBOO, Beng. Lemon, Citrus 

liraonum. 

KORNUTTEE, a river near Cherapoon- 
gie. 

KORO, see Holothurid®. 

KORO-MONGA, Tel. Averrhoa caram- 

bola, Linn. 

KOROO of Surat ? and Assam ? Neil- 
gherry nettle. 

KOROS. Alexander Csoraa do Koros, 
also written Csoma Korosi, spent much 
time in one of the convents of the Lamas 
near Ladak, he made researches into the 
origin of the Hungarian language and of 
the Hun. This extraordinary man set out 
in 1826, for this purpose, from Paris, and 
went via Constantinople to Persia, in the dis¬ 
guise of a dervish. On his arrival at Tehe¬ 
ran, ho received the kind hospitality of Sir 
Henry Willock. Thence he went to Bokha¬ 
ra, Lahore and Calcutta. He wrote the only 
dictionary of the Tibetan language, extant, 
and then died. He was a Hnngarian, ti^a- 
velled in many parts of Asia between 1820 
and 1830 and resided for several years at 
Kanum in Tibet, where he translated from 
the Tibetan language, a Cyclopaedia of Ti¬ 
betan knowledge. An account of this tra¬ 
veller and scholar, furnished by himself to 
the political agent at Sabathu, in January 
1825, has been published in the Journal of. 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Alexander Csoma 
Korosi afterwards proceeded to Calcutta, and 
continued to reside there, engaged in com¬ 
municating to the public, under the patron¬ 
age of the Bengal government and the Askl- 
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tie Society of Calcutta, the result of his KORUM-DEVI, a priucess of Putun and 
acquaintance with the language and literature one of the wives of Samarsi, king of Mewar, 
of Tibet, of which he was the first European who fell in the battle of the Caggar. IDuring 
who has attained a critical knowledge. In the minority of her son, she nobly main- 
? the beginning of 1834 he published at Cal- tained the raj of Mewar and gave battle in 
cutta, a Tibetan and English dictionary, and person to Kutub-ud-Din, near Amber, where 
at the end of the same year a grammar of that mahomedau viceroy was wounded and 
the Tibetan language. Before the appear- defeated. 

auce of these useful publications he had KORUN-KUSHA, Beng. Audropogou 
communicated to the Asiatic Society of Ben- iwaraucusa. 

gaJ, notices of the contents of the two great KOIiCJ TO WERE ? Tam. ? Dalborgia 
collections in which the principal works of latifolia, Roxb. 

the literature and religion of Tibet are com- KORWA, Tam. A fish of the Madras 
prehended, the Kah-gyur, a collection of one const, the air-bladder of which furnishes 
hundred large volumes, and the Stan-gyur of isinglass. 

two hundred and twenty-five. Of the former KORYGAUM, a small walled town on 
he also prepared a detailed analysis, part of the left bank of the Eheema river, about 35 
which is printed in the twentieth volume of miles N. W. from Poona. It was the scene 
the Asiatic Researches. A summary ac- of a desperate defence made by a small part 
count of both these works, compiled from of a regiment of the Madras Native Infantry 
his information, is printed in the Calcutta and a small detachment of Madras Artillery, 
Gleanings of * Science, Vol. iii, and an against about four thousand of the elite of 
abridgment of his analytical view of the the Peshwa’s army, the entire army of about 
whole of the Kah-gyur, in the first volume 80,000 men lying encamped on the other 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of side of the river. Almost all the Europeans 
Bengal. He also furnished to the same perished, except Captain Staunton and Asst, 
periodical several interesting papers on sub- Surgeoii Wyllie of the Madras Army. See 
jects connected with Tibetan literature and Statistics of Battles. 

the religion of Buddha in that country. He ||KOS, Singh. Artocarpus intcgrifolia,Linw, 
illustrated extensively the buddhism of Tibet. KOS or Cos, a measure of length. The 
— Dr, IVolfTs Bokhara, Vol, ii, p, 49; Kos of India greatly varies in length. One 
Moorcroft's Travels, Vol.i, p. 338 ; Hardy's Kos is about 13,000 feet, or 2 miles, 5 fur- 
Eastern Monachism, pp, 152, 158, 438 ; longs, 153 yards. The mahomedans having 
Journ, Royal As, Soc, ; Journ. Beng. As. introduced the itinerary measures of their 
Soc. •, Gleanings of Science, Fo/. iii. various native countries, there are a‘.great 

KOROSHANAM, also Vishakallu, Tam. variety of such measures to which the 
Calculus cysticus. Bezoar. hindoo term Kos is indiscriminately applied. 

KOROSOKO KOSOULO KADPHISES, The mahomedan kos may be taken at 35 to 
see Greeks of Asia, Kabul. a degree.— Ed, Baron HugeVs Travels in 

KORKA, Tel. Panicum italicum, Linn, Kashmir and the Panjab, p. 93. See Cos. 
KOREA CHETTU, Tel. Schmidelia ser- KOSA, see Kosi or Chozar, 
rata, DC. ; Ornitrophe ser, R., Vol, ii, p, 260. KOSAH,an AfFghan tribe who extend from 
KORRA GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass, the Bozdar southern border to a point some- 
KORRALU, Tel. Setaria italica, what below the latitude of Dehra Ghazee 

Panicum ital, R., i, 302. This is the plural Khan, a distance of 300 miles. The tribe 
of Korra. dwells partly in the hills and partly in the 

KORRAT, Egypt. Allium porrum, W. plains and can muster about 1,200 fighting- 
KORSINIE, or Korsinu, Rus. Baskets, men. They are at enmity with the Bozdar 
KdRSO KOZOULO, see Kabul. above them and the Lugharee below them ; 

KORSOSSA MAIL, Singh. A creeper, but are on good terms with the Khutra- 
the rough leaves of which are used at Galle nee, who are situated behind them. In 
as sandpaper. 1848 tlie Lugharee sided with the officials 

KORT, Sw. Cards. of the rebel Moolraj ; but the Kosah rose 

KORTOM, Egypt. Carthamus tinctorius, on the side of the government, under their 
Linln. ; Roxb. * chief, Korah khan, and his son Gholam 

KORTUMBAH, Hind. Citrullus colocyn- Hyder. Korah khan and his son then 
thus. joined Major Edwardes’ irregular force in 

KORUMBA, an island in the gulf of the Multan province with a contingent of 
Cutch. 400 horse. Korah khan was confirmed in 

KORUNA, Maleal. Amorphophallus the possession of a jagbeer ofRupeeis 1,000 
campanulatus, Bl, per annum for his own life and for that of 
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his son ; he himself was granted a life-pen- story of the Bamayana we are made acquaint- 
sion ofBupees 1,000, and a garden at the ed with the distant maritime wars which the 
native place of the family was confirmed princes of India carried on. Even supposing 
rent-free in perpetuity. The chief always Havana’s abode to be the insular Ceylon, he 
remained loyal. His tribe on the whole, be- must have been a very powerful prince to have 
haved fairly ; some of them, however, occa- equipped an armament sufficiently numerous 
sionally joined in forays made by other to carry off from the remote kingdom of 
tribes : cause for dissatisfaction has however Koshula, the wife of the gi*eat king of the 
arisen from plunder having been conveyed Surya race. It is most improbable that a 
through the Kosah passes into the hills by petty king of Ceylon could wage equaPwar 
other tribes. with a potentate who held the chief dominion 

KOSALA, an ancient Aryan kingdom, of India, whose father, Desarat’ha, drove the 
lying between the Gogra and Ganges. Its victorious car (rat’ha) over every region 
rulers claimed to be descended from the sun, (desa), and whose intercourse with the 
which again spring from Kasyapa, the grand- countries beyond the Brahmaputra is dis- 
son of Brahma. Bharata, its ruler, claimed tinctly to be traced in the Bamayana.— To(V$ 
to be descended from the moon.— Hardy's Rajasthan, Vol.\,p.5S6. 

Eastern Monachism, p. 438. See Koshula KOSI, see Sal. 

Sakya Muni. KOSI or Chozar, according to Dr. Moore, 

KOSAMBILIWAIL, Sansc. Cowhage. were the lords of Central Asia from the 6tli 
KOSABU CHETTU, Tel. up to the 10th century, and came from the 

KOSATAKI or Koshataki, Sinho., Tel. borders of the Caspian and were known to 
Luffa, sp., also according to Wight, several the Greeks and Arabians as Kosa, that is, 
kinds of cucurbitaceous plants, Trichosanthes Kush. See Kush, Hindoo Kush, 
dioica, Luffa pentandra, I., acutangula ; and KO-SI-CHANG, a harbour, 78 miles from 
Achryanthes aspera, L. the mouth of Bankok river, formed in lat. 

KOSCHENILJE, Ger. Cochineal. 13* 12'N., long. 100® 55' E. by a group of 

KOSDERI ? Momovdica umbellata. seven or eight small islands. The harbour 

KOSHA, Sans. From koosh, to issue, is sheltered from every side but the north, 
to identify. KOSOPULLA, Sans. Dolichos cultratus. 

KOSHA, Hind, An ordeal. In the trial by KOSRA, Panicum italicum. 

Kosha or image water, the accused person KOSS^I. In the gradual diffusion of man- 
drinks some of the water with which an idol kind, the western provinces of Iran appear 
has been washed, and if the accused survive to have fallen to the share of the Arameans 
free from calamity through the next fortnight, and Elamites, while the mass of the Kossasi, 
he is innocent. Ariani, Mardi and other tribes, composing 

KOSHA KOSHI, Bus. Leather, hides. the earliest inhabitants, moved more eastward, 
KOSH-MINAR, milestones of India ; in leaving some of their numbers in the moun- 
form they are solid circular stone obelisks, tainous districts, to mix with or become sub¬ 
little larger than the usual milestones of Bri- ject to the new comers. The Shemitic people 
tain. The Cosh-minar were put up to mark aud language having thus become dominant 
the ancient Mogul royal road in India, at the instead of the Cushite, the ethnography of 
distance of every two miles.— Tr, Kind,, the former rather than that of the latter, 
Voh ii, p. 9. becomes an important consideration. From 

KOSHNANTO, Beng. Cucurbita hispida, this primitive language, or rather from one 
C. pepo, Willde, Ainslie, of its cognates (as the Hamyaritic may possi- 

KOSHTA, Beng. Jute. Corchorus capsu- bly prove to have been) two distinct branches 
laris and C. acutangulus. were derived, the original Arabic, with the 

KOSHTA ? Costus speciosus. Putchuk. Musnad, Koreish, and other dialects of that 
KOSHTAMU, or Bomma kachchika, tongue, being one of these, and the Aramaic 
Sansc., Tel. Costus speciosus, Sni, the other. The latter had two grand sub- 

KOSHTI, a weaver race, of whom in i divisions, from one of which, known as the 
Berar there are 12,352. This caste occupy ' Western Aramaic were derived the AmhariC, 
themselves in spinning and weaving, in the Syriac, Hebrew, &c., and from the other or 
manufacture of undyed cloths and silks, and Eastern Aramaic, came the Assyrian, Baby- 
of silk thread for necklaces. Ionian, and Chaldean tongues. From its 

KOSHU, Hind. Mentha incana. monosyllabic construction, the eastern seems 

KOSHULA, the first kingdom in India of to be more ancient than the Western Aramaic, 
the Soorya race, corresponded with the king- and it appears likewise to be the root of the 
dom, now the province of Oudh, also written Zend, Pehlevi, Sanskrit, and other dialects in 
Kosala, Koshula, Koshulya. In the ancient use throughout a portion of the territory 
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along which i£ had spread eastward. Whe¬ 
ther the first of these languages was once in 
general use, or was merely the sacred lauguag. 
of Iran, the affinity of all of them is such as 
to imply a common origin. Pehlevi was the 
court language in the time of the Sassanian 
monarchs, and, according to some authorities 
as far back as that of Cyrus ; it contains 
many words which belong to the Chaldaic 
and Syriac tongues, and Sir William Jones 
was of opinion that one of these must have 
been its root: but it is now generally pre¬ 
sumed that the root of the Pehlevi is the 
Aramaic itself. The cognates of the latter 
spread westward and eastward, and one of 
them, the Chaldee, can scarcely be distin¬ 
guished from the parent root. Another, the 
Parsi, being a softer language than the 
Pehlevi, became general in Farsistan, and 
gave rise to the Deri, or modern Persian. 
The Pehlevi, however, is still partially used 
in their sacred writings, in Shirwan, and also 
by someofthe Gabr race of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces, as well as by a numerous section of the 
natives of India, but among the Parsees it is 
largely intermixed with the Hindustani and 
other Native dialects, which are less or more 
connected with the Sanskrit. The affinity 
of the latter to the Parsi is so great that a 
learned philologist has pronounced it to be 
one of its derivatives. The number of words 
which are identical among the different dia 
lects of Iran and Turan, and some portion of 
the territory more eastward, goes far to show 
that at a period anterior to anything like 
connected history there must have beeu some 
common language, and this was probably the 
Aramaic. See India. 

KOSSAH. The Sehrai, Kossah, Chandea, 
and Sudani, are tribes of theRajputanah desert. 
The Sehrai is the most numerous of the 
mahomedan tribes of the desert,said to be hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient 
dynasty of Arore ; but whether his descent 
is derived from the dynasty of Sehris (written 
Sidiir by Pottinger,) or from the Arabic word 
eahra, ‘a desert,’ of which he is the ter¬ 
ror, is doubtful. The Kossah or Khossa, 
Ac., are branches of the Sehrai, and their 
habits are the same. They reduced their 
mode of rapine to a system, and establish¬ 
ed koori, or black-mail, consisting of one 
rupee and five durri of grain for every plough, 
exacted even from the hamlets of the shep¬ 
herds throughout the t’huL Their bands 
were chiefly mounted on camels, though some 
were on horseback ; their arms were the 
shall or sang, (lances of bamboo or iron,) the 
sword and sldeld, and but few fire-arms. 
Their depredations used to be extended a 
hundred cess around, even into Jodpoor and 


Daodpotra, but they eschewed coming in 
contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a 
Sehrai, he is sure to be asleep when the 
battle nakarra beats.” Their chief abode is in 
the southern portion of the desert, and about 
Noakote, Mittie, as far as Buliarie. Many of 
them used to find service at Oodipoor, Jod poor 
and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless.— Rajasthan, 

KOSSAK. The people of Little Kabarda, 
are said to have been a colony from Great 
Kabarda, driven thence from their natural 
possessions by the more powerful tribes. 
Circassia might, in former times, have 
provided itself in the same way. There 
are, also, numerous Tartar tribes which 
extend themselves southward over the 
lower hills and flat lands, which reach 
from the foot of the mountains to the 
Kuban ; and then possess the banks of that 
river westward, till it terminates at the Black 
Sea. It is from amongst this wild people, and 
the Kabarda people bordering on the Malka 
and Kouma rivers, that Russia formed its 
corps of Cossacks, known by the general name 
of Cossacks of the line of the Caucasus.— 
ToiTs Rajasthan ; Porter's Travels^ Vol, i, 
p. 51. See Cossack, Kasak. 

• KOSSANG, Malay. The fourth part of 
the mace.— Sininiond^s Dictionary, 

KOSSAYE, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, extreme height 22 feet, circum¬ 
ference 1 foot, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the fir.st branch, 7 feet- Use¬ 
less except for firewood.— Capt, Macds^nald, 
KOSSE, Hind. Allium, sp. 

KOSSEIR or Cosseir, a sea-port of the 
Red Sea, has a population of 5,000. 

KOSSI, an ancient tribe who occupied the 
mountainous country east of the Tigris. That 
country was the abode of the Scythians under 
Nimrod, and Nimrod sprung fi'om them.— 
Bunsen, See Kossaei. 

KOSSYE, a river near Kiirruckpoor in 
Midnapoor. 

KOST, Arab. Costus speciosus. Smith, 
KOSTI, Bus. Dice. 

KOSTI or Kusti or Custee, the sacred 
thread or cord of the Parsees. It is to this 
which Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, alludes, 
when he makes Hafiz declare himself a fire- 
worshipper ; 

** Hold! hold! thy words are death T* 

The stranger cried, as wide he dung 
His mantle back, and showed, beneath. 

The Gebr belt that round him hung. 

The Kusti is terminated by two small tails 
at each end, denoting the four seasons, three 
knots on each tail represent in the aggregate 
the twelve months or the year. The cord is 
twisted, of 72 threads, such being the number 
according to Parsee interpretation, of the 
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known kingdoma of the world at the time of 
Hushang. It seems to be also called Kushi. 
Every Farsee lad, arriving at a certain age 
must assume it.— Baron C. A, De Bode's 
Travels in Luristan and Arabisian^ p. 113; 
Silvestre de Sacy's Memoire sur diverses 
Antiquites de la Perse, p. 184 ; Moore's Lalla 
Rookh ; The Par sis, 

KOSTUM, also Putchuck, Tam. ? Costus 
speciosus, Putchuck. 

KOSTUS, Greek. Aucklandia costus, 
Falconar. 

KOSU, see Kyan. 

KOSUNDRA, Hind. Bauhinia parvi- 
Rora. 

KOT, Hind. A fort, hence Sabzal Kot in 
Bahawalpoor. Kot Dafadar, a cavalry non¬ 
commissioned native officer- Fareed Kot con¬ 
sists of Fareed Kot proper, and Kot-kupoorah, 
it is S. W. of Ferozpur, and borders to the 
S. E. on Puttiala. It has an area of 643 
square miles, and a population of 51,000 
souls with a revenue of Rs. 75,000. 

KOT, Hind. Aucklandia costus, also Plec- 
tranthus rugo.sus. 

KOTA, Nkp. Turpentine. 

KOTABOO, see Kili-katr. 

KOTADI, Tel. Termiualia, sp. ? Tadi 
is T. bellerica, and the prefix Ko is an ancient 
Telugu word for “ great,’^ 

KOTA-DIMBOOLA-GASS, Singh. Co- 
vellia oppositifolia, Gaspar, 

KOTAGHERRY, on the Neilgherries, is 
situate twelve miles east of Coonoor and about 
50p feet greater in elevation ; twelve miles 
due n6rth of Metapolliam and 6,500 feet above 
sea level, or rather from the Bowany river. 
This station is much drier than either Coonoor 
or Ooty, and although not so cold as the latter, 
during the summer months, the thermometer 
never rises above 74® ; Kotagherry is then 
like an English summer, and far more pleasant 
than Switzerland. This is also the emporium 
for all fruit on the Neilgherries. In a sanitary 
point of view, it is the healthiest of all three. 
Invalids who cannot stand the cold of Ooty 
and the damp of Coonoor, fly here for comfort 
and restoration to health. The Kotagheiry 
Ghaut begins about a mile and a half north 
from Metapolliam, is about twelve miles in 
length and is accessible by horse, palkee or 
“ wunchee;'’ but should the traveller prefer the 
Coonoor ghaut, he will have to make a detour 
of about thirty-seven miles, that is, from 
Metapolliam to Coonoor in a westerly direction 
twenty-seven miles, and from Coonoor to 
Kotagherry easterly ten miles. At Kota¬ 
gherry the supply of all grain is scanty and 
rather high in price, only from 4-^ to 6 mea¬ 
sures of rice of the ordinary kind per Rupee 
and of horse gram from ten to fifteen measures ; 
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eggs and fowl are cheap. Mutton, from two 
to four annas per pound. House accommoda* 
tion is scarce : a person on 200 or 300 rupees 
a month could live with the greatest comfort 
and have enough to spare at the end. The 
Budaga, Kohatar and Toda races are residing 
there. See Tea, Dravidian, Kohtar, Kurumbar. 

KOTAH is built on the right bank of the 
river Chumbul, It was captured by General 
Roberts on the 30th March 1858, The prin¬ 
cipality of Kotah was formed about the begin¬ 
ning of the i7th century by the chief of 
Boon dee, who was forced by the maharana 
of Oudeypore to cede half his territory to 
his younger brother. Like all the other 
Rajpoot states, Kotah had been despoiled 
by the Mahrattas, and was under obliga¬ 
tions, which it was too poor to fulfil, to 
pay tribute to each of the three great 
Mahratta families of Malwa, the Puar, Sin- 
dia, and Holkar, as well as to the Peshwa. 
Kotah was then saved from absolute ruin by 
the talents of its minister, raj rana Zaliro 
Sing, into whose hand maha rao Omeid Sing 
surrendeied all power. In the course of 
forty-five years he raised the Kotah state to 
be one of the most powerful and flourishing 
ill Rajpootana. He was one of the first of 
the Rajpoot chiefs to co-operate with the 
British government for the suppression of 
the Pindarees in 1817. Zalim Sing died in 
1824, and his son Madho Sing succeeded him. 
In 1828, Kishore Sing, the Maha Rao, was 
succeeded by his nephew Ram Sing. In 1834 
disputes between Ram Sing and his minister 
Mudden Sing, the son and successor of Mad¬ 
ho Sing, broke out. There was danger of a 
popular rising for the expulsion of the 
minister ; and it was therefore resolved with 
the consent of the chief of Kotah to dis¬ 
member the state and to create the new prin¬ 
cipality of Jhallawur as a separate provision 
for the descendants of Zalim Sing. Seven¬ 
teen pergunnahs, yielding a revenue of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, were made over to 
Muddun Sing. The Kotah contingent is now 
represented by the Deolee Irregular Force. 
The ti'oops which the Maha Rao is allow¬ 
ed to entertain are limited to 15,000 men of 
all descriptions ; the State revenue from all 
sources is about rupees 25,00,000 ; the area 
of Kotah is about 5,000 square miles ; and 
the population 433,000, The tribute pay¬ 
able to the British government is rupees 
1,84,720 in addition to the two lakhs of 
rupees for the Deolee Irregular Force. The 
Maha Rao has been guaranteed the right 
of adoption. In 1817 rawut Dooijun Sing 
was guaranteed in the possession of the 
village of Seedra which had been held hj 
his family in jaghiro from time immemorial, 
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'•*Hi in place of a horse which the Bawut 
vds required annually to present to the 
Maha Hao^ It was stipulated that he should 
pay a yearly tribute of rupees 100, Placed 
in the very heart of India, Kotah was for 
years the centre, around which revolved 
the desultory armies, or ambulant govern¬ 
ments, and its wealth could not fail to 
attract the cupidity of these vagabond pow¬ 
ers. The early history of the Hara race of 
Kotah belongs to Boondi, of which they 
were a junior branch. The separation 
took place when Shah Jehan was em¬ 
peror of India, who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second 
son of Rao Ruttun, for his distinguish¬ 
ed gallantry in the battle of Boorhanpoor, 
Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621, (a. d. 
1565.) At the early age of fourteen, he 
displayed that daring intrepidity which gave 
him the title of raja, and Kotah with its 
three hundred and sixty townships (then 
the chief fief of Boondi, and yielding two 
lakhs of rent), independent of his father. 
The conquest of this tract had been made 
from the Koteah Bhils of the Oojln, the 
‘unmixed* or aboriginal race. From these the 
Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will drink 
water at their hands. Kotah was at that 
time but a series of hamlets, the abode of the 
Bhil raja, being the ancient fortress of 
Ekailgurh, five coss south of Kotah. But 
when Madhu Sing was enfeoffed by the king, 
Kotah bad already attained extensive limits. 
To the south it was bounded by Gagrown 
and Ghatolli, then held by the Khcechi ; on 
the east, by Mangrole and Nahrgurh, the first 
belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtore 
Rfgpoot, who had apostatized to save his 
land, and was now a nawab ; to the north, it 
extended as far as Sooltanpore, on the Chum- 
bul, across which was the small domain of 
Nandta. In this space were contained three 
hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 
The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, 
resembling the best parts of lower Malwa. 
Each plough or team is equal to the culture 
of one hundred bheega ; consequently 4,000 
ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during each 
harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 
English acres. The soil is deemed poor which 
does not yield seven to ten maunds of wheat 
per bheega, and fivb to seven of millet and In¬ 
dian corn. The Choban Rajpoot sent forth 
twenty-four branches, of whom the most cele¬ 
brated are the families of Boondi and Kotah, in 
the divisions termed Haravati. They have well 
maintained the Chohan reputation for valour. 
Six brothers fought in one field, in sup¬ 
port of Shah Jehan against his son Aurung- 
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zebo, and but one survived his wounds. 
The Kheechi of Gagrown and Ragoogurh, 
the Deora of Sirohi, the Sonagurra of JhaJore, 
the Chohan of Sooe Bah and Sanchore, and 
the Pawaitcha of Pawagurh, have all immor¬ 
talized themselves by the most heroic and 
devoted deeds. Most of these families yet 
exist, brave as in the days of Pirthwiraja. 
Many chiefs of the Chohan race abandoned 
their faith to preserve their lands, the Kaim- 
khani, the Surwani, the Lowani, the Kurur- 
wani and the Baid-wana chiefly residing in 
Shekavati, are the most conspicuous. No less 
than twelve petty princes thus deserted their 
faith : which, however, is not contrary to the 
Rajpoot creed ; for even Menu says, they may 
part with wife to preserve their land.EesurDas, 
nephew of PirPhwiraja, was the first who set 
this example. The twenty-four Sachas of the 
Chohans are the Chohan, Hara, Kheechee, 
Sonigurra, Deora, Pabia, Sanchora, Goelwal, 
Bhadoria, Nurbhan, Malani, Poorbea, Soora, 
Madraetcha, Sankraetcha, Bhooraetcha, 
Balaetcha, Tussairah, Chachairah, Kosiab, 
Chundu, Nacoompa, Bhawur, and Ban- 
kut.— 7'od*s Rajasthan^ Voh i,p. 96; Vol ii, 
pp, 505, 541, 542, 547 ; AitchesorCs Trea- 
ticsj Engagements and Sunnuds^ VoL iv, 
p. 71. 

KOTAH, a village on a plain, on the left 
bank of the Pranheetah river, twelve miles 
above its junction with the Godavery, in 
latitude 18® 51' N., and longitude 80® 2' E. 
Ferruginous sandstone is well-developed at the 
Mahadeva hills, in the north of the province 
of Nagpore, in the vicinity of the city Itself, 
and at Kota on the Pranhita, in the dominions 
of the Nizam.— Carter's Geological Tapers 
on Western India, p. 303. 

KOTAJ, Hind. Celastrus paniculata. 

KOTAMALLI KIRE, Tam. Greens of 
Corinndrum sativum, Linn, 

KOTA MARAM, Tam. A tree of Tinne- 
velly, wood of a brown colour ; specific 
gravity 0*723, used for building in general.— 
Colonel Frith, 

KOTAMB ARRU, Singh. Coriander seed. 

KOTAN,EGYrT' Gossypium indicum,Xam. 

KOTAN, the people speak Turki. Sec 
Kara-Koram, Ladak. 

KOTAR, a weight of 15^ Xh^.-^Simmondls 
Diet 

KOTAR, a tribe of the Neilghen'ies which 
ranks next to the Toda in priority of occupa¬ 
tion of the hiHs. They have no caste, and as 
a body, are the most industrious of the hill 
tribes, giving much of their time and attention 
to agriculture and handicraft, Ac. When not 
required at agricultural operations they employ 
themselves as carpenters, smiths, basket- 
makers,in making and repairing their ploughs, 
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bii 1-hooks, hoes, &c. They also employ them¬ 
selves as curriers, and are highly esteemed in 
the plains for the excellent leather they 
make. They perform all the menial offices 
required by the Toda and Badaga, supplying 
them with barbers, washermen, &c. They 
acknowledge the Toda as lords of the soil, and 
accordingly pay the tribute demanded by 
them as “ Goodoo,” At the same time they 
exact from each hamlet of the Badaga within 
a certain distance of their own village, certain 
annual fees, which they receive in kind for 
services rendered as handicraftsmen, &c., in 
addition to that of ceremonial or festive 
occasions for menial services performed. As 
cultivators of the soil, they only produce as 
much as will satisfy their own requirements, 
and any surplus they may obtain is bartered 
for iron and other produce of the plains. In 
confirmation of their having followed the 
Toda as settlers on these hills, they hold the 
best lauds, and have tlie privilege of selecting 
the best whenever they wish to extend their 
holdings. They are well-made and of toler¬ 
able height, rather good-featured and light- 
skinned, having a copper colour, and some of 
them are the fairest-skinned among the hill 
tribes. They have well-formed heads, covered 
with long black hair, grown long and let 
loose, or tied up carelessly at the back of the 
head. An average of 25 men gives the 
following measurements, &c. :— 


Age, 27*68 years. 

Height, 62 61 inches. 
Circumference of head, 
20*95. 

Neck, 11*95. 

Chest, 80’68, 

Arms, 8*76. 

Thighs, 15*52. 


Length of arms, 80. 
Hands, 7. 

Breadth of hands, 3*25. 
Length of feet 10, 

Breadth of feet, 3*50 
inches. 

Weight, (avoirdupois) 
105*20 lbs. 


They have a slightly elongated face with 
sharply defined features ; the forehead narrow 
but pi’ominent, and occasionally protuberant ; 
ears, flat and lying close to the skull. The 
growth of the hair from the verge of scalp to 
eyebrows, 2^ inches distant ; eyes, dark- 
brown, of moderate size and deep set, varying 
in colour from Nos. 1 to 5, in Paul Brocas’ 
tables, eyebrows, dark and bushy, with a 
tendency to approach, frequently united to 
each other ; nose, as a rule, smaller and more 
sharply defined than in the Toda ; ridged and 
slightly rounded, and pointed at the extremity, 
two inches in length ; alae of nostrils expanded, 
measuring 1;^ inches in breadth ; mouth of 
moderate size and well-formed ; teeth, well- 
grown and regular lips, of fair size and 
well-compressed ; chin, well-set and small. 
Altogether they may be pronounced tolerably 
good-looking, and the general aspect of the 
countenance indicating energy and decision. 
The women are of moderate height, of fair 


build of body, and not nearly so good-looking 
as the men. An avei'age of 25 women gives 
the following results :— 

Age, 32*44 years. Length of arms, 25*63. 

Circumference of head, Lengtii of hands, 6*50. 

20*86 inches. Breadth of hands, 8. 

Height, 57*98. Length of legs, 36. 

Circumference of neck, Length of feet, 9*26. 

10*70. Breadth of feet, 2*26. 

Chest, 29*30. Weight, (avoirdupois) 

Arms, 8*20. 96*24 lbs. 

Thighs, 14*63. 

Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
with more of a snub nose, and a somewhat 
vacant expression about their features. They 
are rather timid when approached, frequent 
ly running into their huts and shutting 
themselves up. They seem to enjoy robust 
health, and have large families. Their arms 
are tattooed, having nine streaks, with four 
dots on each arm and four circular marks on 
each forearm. The women assist the men 
at their work in the fields, and make baskets, 
chatties and pots, &c. There are some seven 
villages altogether : six of these are located 
on the hills, and the seventh is at Goodaloor. 
They form large communities, each village 
containing from 30 to 60 or more huts, of 
tolerable size, built of mud walls, and cover¬ 
ed with the usual thatch grass, somewhat 
after the style of native huts in the plains ; but 
in some villages the arrangement of the dwell¬ 
ings is far from neat. The floors are well- 
raised from 2 to 3 feet above the soil, with 
eaves or a short verandah in front, and a pial 
or seat on either side of the door, under the 
eaves, on which the people squat themselves 
when idle. The doors of their huts, mea¬ 
sures 46 by 26 inches. The station of Ko- 
tagherry takes its name from the Kotar vil¬ 
lages in its vicinity. The Kotar, as a body, 
are dirty. All the dead cattle and carrion in 
the vicinity, of every kind, find acceptance 
among them as food. The whole Kotar popu¬ 
lation of the seven villages is supposed to 
count a little above a thousand souls. Some 
rude image of wood or stone, a rock or tree 
in a secluded locality, form their objects of 
worship, and to these sacrificial offerings 
are made ; but the recognized place of wor¬ 
ship at each village consists of a large square 
piece of ground, walled round with loose 
stones, three feet high, and containing in Hs 
erntre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch open 
before and behind, and on the posts that sup¬ 
port them some rude circles and other figures 
are drawn. Na image of any sort is visible 
here, and these buildings, which are a little 
apart, are supposed to be dedicated to Siva 
and his wife. They have crude and indis¬ 
tinct ideas of these deities. They hold an 
annual feast in honor of their gods, Which 
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comprises a continuous course of debauchery to carrion, in which respect they resemble 
and licentiousness, extending over two or the Pariah of the plains, who eat not only 
three days. On these occasions they clothe animals killed for food, but also such as die 
and ornament themselves in their best, and naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish 
make as grand a show as they can, and to from old age or disease belong to them of 
witness which the other tribes are invited, right, and they cany home and greedily 
Perhaps this is the only occasion, if at all, devour the tainted carrion which they find 
that they have recourse to water for the pur- on the highways and on the fields. Ifi cases 
poses of ablution. Much indecent dancing of sickness they make use of such roots and 
takes place on these occasions between the herbs as their old women commend. The 
men and women, and frequently the spirit of sick are carefully attended to ; but in some 
their deity is supposed to descend on some of the villages, as KotagUerry and Goodaloor, 
of them, when their frantic deeds seem to they resort largely to European medical 
form but a branch of demonology. Their treatment. ' 

marriage rite is simple, and has much in The Kotar are industrious, and possess an 
conformity with that of the Pariah of the extensive knowledge of handicraft. Kude as 
plains. As a rule, they marry and live with their work may be, there is scarcely a useful 
one wife, and have a number of children, implement connected with the mechanical 
The Kotar possess a small breed of cows, arts, trade, agriculture, or husbandry, that 
but have no buffaloes. It is believed that they are not conversant with ; and had they 
the Toda will object to their having buffaloes only received the encouragement and patron- 
on account of their uncleanly habits ; conse- age bestowed by Europeans on the nomade 
quently they make no effort to procure them. Toda, they might have advanced in the 
They never, as a rule, milk their cattle, but several arts they practise and might have 
leave it all to the calves. got rid of some of their filthy habits. 

The Kotar keep up an annual feast in Like the Pariah of the plains, the Kotar 
memory of their dead, when a few cattle are ai*6 addicted to drinking, and, in the absence 
slain on a rude kind of altar constructed for of liquor, resort to opium-eating. There can 
the purpose, on it a portion of the flesh be no doubt, that, like the Toda, these people 
of the animal is laid, with a little of each of also belong to the greatiDravidian family who 
the different kinds of grain they cultivate, were driven to these mountain tops by con- 
and all is consumed as a burnt offering to their quest and persecution. 

gods, in memory of their dead relatives and Every Kotar village has belonging to it a 
friends. During this ceremony, the young circle of Budaga hamlets or villages, from 
men and maidens dance around the altar to- which they claim at periodical seasons the 
gether. Whilst the younger members are thus payment in kind of certain fees or dues ; and 
engaged, the elders busy themselves in pre- for which they in return furnish the Budaga 
paring a grand repast for their friends, whom with, or rather make for them (the latter 
they invite from the adjacent villages on the supplying the material), their implements of 
occasion of this annual festival. More cattle woodcraft and husbandry. These fees are 
are now slain, and the flesh mixed with generally paid in a certain quantity of what- 
small portions of every kind of grain grown ever grain the Budaga has cultivated, for 
in their fields ; a great dre is raised, and the each plough of land, besides incidental dues 
scene becomes one of confused riot and on marriages, &c. The Kotar always attend 
mirth, with blowing of the kollera horn, the funerals and obsequies of the Toda, &c., 
mingled with yells and shrieks and beating receive from them the carcases of the buffa- 
of tom-toms, the confusion continuing from loes that are offered in sacrifice, allowing 
morning till night. from a half to a quarter of a rupee for some ; 

The Kotar language is a veiy old and rude and others they receive in return for the 
dialect of Canarese, having the same Tamil assistance they afford on these occasions or 
roots, but differently pronounced, without for services which may have been performed 
the guttural or pectoral expression of the for the family of the deceased. If they can- 
Toda. They are believed to be descended not supply themselves with flesh by any of 

from some of the low caste tribes of the these means, they kill some of their own 

plains, who, in former times sought refuge on herd, or purchase for that purpose from the 
these hills from persecution practised on them other tribes. The Kotar burn their dead, 
by the invad6i*s of India, they were the first collect the bones on the following day, and 
among Ihe other tribes who followed the bury them in a hole, marking the spot where 

Toda. They are not held in much estima- they have done so. This they do in order to 

tion by the other hill tribes or European the performance of the obsequies. On the 
colonists, in consequence of their partiality night of the first Monday after the first new 
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moon in the month of March, all the friends on the road to Nawera Elia, is a lovely .val- 
of the deceased assemble, and preceded by ley, through which meanders a flowing stream, 
music, go to the place of burning.—The natives believe that whatever woman 
Dubois ; Harkness' Neilgherry Hills, p. 31 ; bathes in this river, within three months after 
Dr, Shortt, in Proceedings of Madras she becomes a wife, will be blessed with a 
Government, numerous, beautiful and fortunate family. 

KOTAUR, or Kottara, the Kottiara of the KOTOO, — Michelia champaca. 

Greeks, the principal town in south Travan- KOTRI, in Sind, a town opposite the city 
core, and now, as then, distinguished for its of Hyderabad, Burnes, 
commerce. KOTSJELLITIPULLU, Malea^l. Xyris 

KOT-AVERE, Tam. Cyamopsis psora- indica, Linn. 
loides, DC, KOTTAGAR, Karn. A division of the 

KO-TEOU, or adoration, as the Chinese Hallayar or servile tribe, 
word expresses it, consists in nine solemn KOTTAN ELLE, Tam. Leaves. Cassyta 
prostrations of the body, the forehead strik- filiformis, Linn., Roxb., Rheede. 
ing the floor each time. It is difficult to KOTTAM, Malkal, Tam. Pogostemon 
imagine an exterior mark of more profound patchouli. Pellet. 

humility and submission, or which implies a KOTTAMALLI, Tam., Tel. Corian- 
more intimate consciousness of the omnipo- drum sativum. Coriander seed, 
tence of that being towards whom it is made. KOTTAMBA, Sinqu. Amygdalus com- 
— Macartney's Embassy, Pol. ii, p. 129. munis. Almond. 

KOTEREE, or Kotesiree, a river near KOTTAN ELE, Tam. Leaves of Cas- 
Sanganeer in Oodeypoor. syta filiformis. 

KO-THAH-BYU, see India. KOTTANJI KARANDEI, Tam. Sphse- 

KOTHEELA, Hind. Tragacanth. ran thus indicus. Burnt. 

KOTHI, Beng., Karn., Hind. A spnci- KOTTARA, see Kotaur. 
ous house, a banking office, a mercantile Arm. KOTTA-VERI KAI, Tam. Dolichos 
KOTHI, Tkl. Ape. fabseformis. 

KOTHMEER, the coriander plant. KOTTE-WOKAL, Karn. An agricul- 

KOT-WAL, a mahurrum fuqeer. tural tribe of a lower caste than pure sudras. 

KOTHUL, see Khyber, Kohtul. KOTTIKA or Gotti-gadda and Namma 

KOTHUR, see Kotar, Korambar. dumpa, Spathium chinense, Lour. Aponoge- 

KOTIGA or Kotigar, Karn. A stone- ton monostachyon, i?. 
cutter. KOTTI KILANGU, Tam. Aponogeton 

KOTI GORU, or Chiri koti goru, Tel. monostachyou. 

Petroiobium lacerans, i?r. Lit. “ monkey’s KOTTIMBIRI, Can. Coriander seed, 
nail.” KOTTI NAGA MARAM, Tam. Eugenia 

KOTIK A, Tel. Nymphaea edulis, DC, jambolana, Lam., Roxb, 

KOTI-KALANGU, Tam. Aponogeton KOTU, Hind. Fagopyrum esculentum. 
monostachyon, PVillde, KOTIJ of Sind, Gandibuti of Beas. 

KOTILA, Hind. A tribe in Guzerat. KOTULPUR, a town in the Burdwan dis- 
KOTILA, see Kohistan. trict of Bengal. 

KOTIMIRI also Dhaniyalu, Tel. Cori- KOT WAL, Hind. A military superinten- 
andrum sativum, Linn. Coriander seed. i dent of police. Kotwali—his office. 

KOTIKI, orBapana mushti, Tbl. Ola KOTTANG-KARUNDEI, Tam. Sphoe- 
scandens, R. ranthus hirtus. 

KOTI VANNE KRANUGA, Tkl. KOU, an ancient Chinese measure about 
a species of Guilandiua or Mucuna. The word 17-^ gallons.— Simmond's Dictionary. 
means “monkey-coloured Pongamia.” The KOUBADIAN, a town on the N. bank of 
Sans. syn. Markati, W,, 645, has reference the Oxus, producing good silk. See Baljawar. 
in its primary sense to the same animal, but KOU-CHU, Chin. The Chinese obfaiit 
also signifies “ a var. of grey Bonduc” and from a tree, which they call Kouchu, a fluid 
a Mucuna.” resembling milk, which they use in gilding 

KOT KANG RA, a fortress in the east of with leaf-gold ; this liquid is smeared over the 
the Panjab, surrounded by the river Beas on surface of the article to be gilded, in the 
three sides. See Kangi*a. several forms which the device is intended to 

KOT-KARVA, Maleal. Cinnamomum represent; the leaf-gold is then applied, which 
iners, Rein. immediately becomes firmly cemented. 

KOTLI, Hind. A coal locality in Jammu KOUEN-LUN. The great mountain chain 
territory. which separates the Indus and its tributaries 

KOTMAALE, in Oeylon, near Rambodde, from the Tai*kand plain, is continued to the 
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weatward, under the name of the Hindu KuTsh. the higher parts of the eourses of the rivers 
Tliis chain, which has a westerly direction exjmnd at intervals into alluvial plains. The 
with some southing, separates the basin of the vast climatic change which look place in the 
Oxus on the north from that of the Kabul northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
river, a tributary of the Indus, and from the to the action of water. In the other, the 
Helraand, a river which runs towards the sudden freezing up of rivers is the cause 
south-west, and is lost in the desert of Sehis- assigned. Both may have resulted from the 
tan, not reaching the sea. The elevation of same cause, the upheaving of the land by 
the chain diminishes rapidly to the westward, volcanic action, elevating portions and depress- 
but few accurate determinations of its height ing into basins, such as the Caspian sea. 
are known. The Kalu pass, near Bamian, is Ten months of winter is now the climate of 
12,500 feet, and the peak of Koh-i-Baba, western Thibet, Pamer and Belur, at the 
which rises close to it, is 17,000 feet above present day, and corresponds with that of 
the level of the sea. The Erak or Irak pass the Altai country, and the district east of the 
is 12,900 feet. From the neighbourhood of Kuenluu, the Paradise of the Chinese. The 
the peak of Koh-i-Baba a meridional chain country at the sources of the Oxus and 
runs nearly due south to the Indian ocean, Jaxartes, therefore, is supposed to be the 
forming the water-shed between the Indus on most eastern and most northern point whence 
the east and the Helmand on the west. The the Aryans came. Wherever the Indians may 
axis of this chain passes close to Ghazni, have fixed the Uttarukuru, the dwelling 
elevated 7,726 feet ; and to Quetta, 5,540 place of tlieir northern ancestors, we cannot 
feet. It lies probably to the westward of venture to place the primeval seats of tlie 
Kelat, but our maps are not sufllciently Arians anywhere but on the slopes of the 

accurate to make its course in that directon Belur Tagh, in the highland of Pamer, 

obvious. At its point of origin this chain is between the 40® and 37® of north latitude, and 
more than 13,000 feet in height: where it is 86* and 90*" of longitude. On this western 
called the Safed-Koh, or White Mountain, it slope of the Belur Tag and the Mustagh (the 
is 14,000. Near Ghazni it is from 9,000 to Tian-Shang or Celestial Mountain of the 
10,000 feet high ; and near Quetta its eleva- Chinese) the Ilaro-berezaiti (Albordsh) is 
tion is nearly as great, for the peak of Chahd likewise to be looked for, which is invoked in 
Tan rises to 10,500 feet. Its eastern rami- the Zendavista, as the principal mountain 
ficatious are high ridges which dip abruptly and the primeval source of the waters. At 

iuto the valley of the Indus ; one peak, near the present day, the old indigenous inhabi- 

Dera Ismael Khan, called Takht-i-Suliman, tants of that district, and generally those of 
attains a height of 1J,000 feet, and the range Khasgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and the 
south of the Kabul river rises still higher, adjacent highlands, are Tajik who speak 
The Bulut Tagh, according to Captain H. Persian, and who are all agriculturists. The 
Strachey, is that part of the Koueuluu chain, Turkoman occupants either came after them 
which is east of Samarcand and south of and settled at a later period, or else they are 
Khokand. Bulut-Tagh means the cloud aborigines whom the Arians found there, but 
mountain, but the Kouen-lun chain is also its slopes are the primeval land of the 
called the Belur Tagh which, according to Arians .—Hooker ^ Thotnson^s Flora Indica; 
Cunningham, is synonimous with Balti raoun- Ch, Bunsen^ iii, 460. See Arian, Cush, 
tains ; other names for the chain are Mus- Kafiir. 

tagh, Karakoram, Hindu-Kush, and Tsung- KOUK, Benq. Stemless date tree, Pheenix 
lung Or Onion Mountains from the prevalence acaulis. 

on it of a species of Allium. It is the Tian KOUK-KO, Bubm. A Tavoy wood, em- 
shang or celestial mountain of the Chinese, ployed for bottoms of boats. 

Its continuation forms the Pamir range, west KOU-KOU ? also K'u-shih-pa-tau, Chin. 
of Yarkand. The Kouenlun chain is not less Is the St. Ignatius bean, the seeds of Strych- 
elevated than the Himalaya, and is covered nos sancti Ignatii, the Ignatia amara of some 
throughout a great part of its length with authors. It enjoys a high reputation in the 
perpetual snow. Its axis has not been crossed Chinese Materia ^Medica. It is bitter, and 
by any traveller,* but has been reached by Dr. believed to be a good vermifuge, but is 
Thomson who visited the Korakoram pass, dangerous from the quantity of strychnine 
elevated 18,300 feet. In Western Tibet, the it contains.—Dr. Smithes Chinese Materia 
axis of ihe chain is in general distant about 150 Medica, p. 116; Simmond^s Diet. 
miles firom the Himalaya, and the country KOU-KOUO, a plant originally from the 
between the two consists of a complication of Philippine Islands ; its fruits Are of an ashy 
ranges of lofty and rugged mountains sep^ated brown colour, extremely hard and bitter : by 
from one another bj stoney valleys, which at steeping it in cold water, it then forms an 
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excellent application for wounds and coritu- chief is • the Geesocf' Tamba, a regenerated 
sions, and the water, taken inwardly, cools Boodh of great sanctity. There has, of course, 
the blood and allays inflammation. This risen a large city and mart of commerce In 
fruit plays an important part in Chinese the immediate vicinity of the convent, and it 
medicine, and is sold by all druggists ; it is is the head-quarters of Mongolia, having been 
also used, with great success, to treat the the capital of the princes of the fapaily of 
internal maladies of oxen and horses. This Jungeez Khan, before their conquest of China, 
is perhaps the seed Lusung-kwo, from a Tea bricks are here the measures of value, an 
species of pine.— Smith's Chm. Mat. Med. ; ounce of silver 'representing flve tea-bricks. 
Hue's Recollections of Journey^ p. 97. KOUPOOEE, occupy the hills between 

KOULACHARI, Sans. From kula, a Cachar and the valley of Munnipore, in their 
race, and char, to act. whole breadth, a direct distance of about forty 

KOULKA, a little river leading into the miles ; and from 25® north latitude, they 
Baikal lake. In the mountains at its source, formerly extended over nearly an equal distance 
Lapis lazuli is found.— Atkinson. to the south. The whole of this tract was 

KOULMIDVI, also Kouiraidrie, Singh, formerly thickly studded with villages, some of 
Calamander wood. them ofconsiderablesize,andSongboo tradition 

KOUMA, see Kabarda. gives, as the place of their origin, the mctin- 

KOUMOODEE, Sans. Brightness, from tain towards the sooth of the valley named 
koomooda, a species of nymphaea. Thungching. They comprise two tribes, the 

KOUMI, Ar., Pers., Hind. A tribe, a Songboo and Pooeer-on. They and all the 
race. other races of hill people congregate in com- 

KOUNG-KOUAN, Chin. Communal munities, composed usually of families con- 
palaces, are, in China, found from stage to stage nected with one another by blood-ties. The 
all along the road, and reserved for the use superior elevations being the most healthy ; 
of the great mandarins, when travelling on their villages are usually to be found in them, 
public service. Ordinary travellers are rigid- Before the subjugation of the Songboo to 
iy excluded from them. A Cdiinese family Munnipore, almost every village was at war 
has the office of maintaining each of them in with its neighbour. On their subjugation this 
good order, and of making the necessary warfare was put a stop to, but the remem- 
arrangements when a mandarin is about to brance of their feuds remains and they would 
occupy it. The expenses are paid by the break out afresh to-morrow were the res- 
Governor of the town, and he appoints the training hand of Munnipore withdrawn. But 
domestics for the service of the palace. The though Munnipore has been able to exert so 
Koung-Kouan of the province of Sse-tchouen much influence amongst the Koupooee as to 
are particularly renowned for their magnifi- prevent feuds being openly carried on, a stale 
cence, and they were completely renewed of active feud appqars to be the one natural to 
under the administration of Ki-chau, who was all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as far north 
governor of the province for several years.— as we have any knowledge. The Koupooee are 
Hucy Chinese Empire, VoL i, p, 23. much attached to their villages, which are per- 

KOUNG MOO, Bcrm. A tree of maxi- manent. The village and its immediate pre¬ 
mum girth 5 cubits, maximum length 30 feet, cincts form their grave-yard, and when, for a 
Scarce, but found near Moulmein, Tavoy time, from whatever cause, they have been 
and Mergui, on • the sea coast and on the obliged to desert their village, they more often 
banks of rivers. When seasoned it floats in express their wish to return to it as being the 
water. It is not a good wood, being perish- grave of their ancestors than to it as being 
able and liable to rot readily.— Capt, Dance, their own birth place. Their attachment then 
KOUNG-TOUNG, see India. to their village is created quite as much by 

KOUNLA, Hind. Citrus aurantium. its holding the tombs of their ancestors as by 
KOUREN. The principal Lama Serai of its being the place of their birth. The moun- 
all Mongolia is that of the Great Kouren tain land around the Koupooee vUlage, within 
(Oorga Kooren, of Timkouski). It is situated certain fixed bonds, is usually the proper^ 
in the country of the Kalkas, on the banks cf the village. This they cultivate with rice in 
of the Toula i^ver, and stands on the edge of elevations suited to it, and with other cropa 
the ^at forest that stretches northwards in situations unfitted for that species of grain, 
into Siberia. To the south, lies the desert The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
of a month’s journey. It stands, however, cultivated for the next ten years ; it ha^njg 
in a pleasant valley, amid mountains near the been found that that space or time is r^uired 
source of the Toula, which river falls into for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
the great Baikal lake. There are 30,000 decay of the vegetable matter that ijgkin 
Lama, under several heads, at Oorga, their springs upon it. Every ^yilla^^e has tSr09 
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iiereditary officers/namdy, Kool4alr-pa, Loop- through the hills to north aod south Cachar. 
lak-pa and Lumpoo, and officers besides these Thus they broke into distinct tribes* Although 
are elected. If the hereditary chief or Rool- occupants of the hills to the south of the 
lai-pa be a man of wealth, he will be also a valley of Munnipore their traditions do not 
man of influence. The Koupooee are sub- give the southern hills as the place of their 
divided into families Koomul, Looang, Angom origin, but rather lead them to the belief that 
and Ning-thau-ja. A member of any of these it was in the north. The salique law rigor- 
families may marry u member of any other, ously prevails amongst the Khongjai, but the 
but intermarriage of members of the same influence of woman is great amongst them.— 
family is strictly prohibited. Though not Prinsep^s Ttbely Tartary and Mongolia^ p. 
attended to with the same strictness, this pro- 46 ; Me CullocPs Records, G, L F, />., pp. 
hibition, in regard to marriage, and this 42-59. 

distinction of families under the same desig- ROUSHAN, a pass in the Hiudoo-Koosh. 
nations, exists amongst the Munnipore race. It is the most frequented east of Bamean, in 
All the hill people are dirty, but amongst lat. 35* 37', long. 68* 55', It has three 
them the Koupooee is comparatively clean, entrances, leads over the principal shoulder of 
he frequently bathes, though he does not the Hindoo-Koosh peak, is impassable for 
devote much time to the purification of his wheeled carriages, about 40 miles long, nar- 
skin. He is omniverous, and of course with- row, and its crest is 15,000 feet above the 
out prejudices of caste, but one species of sea. The road rocky, uneven, descent is 200 
food he never touches; milk, to him is an abo- feet per mile. Three entrances, 
mination. In appearance, manners and cus- KOUTCHE. This town contains between 
toms there is no essential difference between 5,000 and 6,000 inhabitants, besides the 
the two divisions of the Koupooee, the Chinese garrison. To the north of the place 
Soi^gboo and Pooeer-on, but though so much is the Moussoor-Daban (or pass) on the route 
alike in these respects, between their languages to Kulja, and the great volcano Pe-shan is on 
there is so great a difference, that when they the east. Iron and copper are abundant in this 
wish to communicate with one another they ’egion, and the latter mineral is worked, 
have to resort to the language of Munnipore. Sulphur and saltpetre are also found, and 
The Pooeer-on do not appear at any time to chloride of ammonium. Some fine specimens 
have been numerous, and they are at present of this were obtained in a large cavern near 
confined to a few villages situated in the the Moussoor-Daban. To the south of Kout- 
north-eastern corner of the space before indi- die a considerable quantity of rhubarb is 
catedas the region of the Koupooee tribe. produced, it is taken by the caravans to Mai- 
Quoirengn —Next to these is the Quoir- ma-tchin on the Siberian frontier.— The 
eing tribe, having a language distinct from Upper and Lower Amoor, pp, 355-6. 
those of the Songboo and Pooeer-on, but with KOUTA, Mahr. Feronia elephantum. 
a great similarity in all othbr respects. They KOUTI, Mahk. Hydnocarpus inebrians. 
inhabit all the hills north of the Koupooee, KOU-TOUK-TON, in Mongol and Gous- 
between the high range that skirts the valley see (Geesoo) in Tibetan, M. Timkowski says, 
of Munnipore and the Burak, as far as the is the name of the highest class of the priests 
Angamee tribe, from whose aggression they of Buddha ; the one resident at Ooiga is 
have suffered much. From these aggressions called by the Mongols, Gheglien Koutoukton. 
and their own feuds, they have much decreas- The Oorga high priest seems also to be 
ed in number, but are still a very considerable called Geeso-Tamba, a re-generated Budd’ha 
tribe, possessed of much energy which deve- of great sanctity. There are 30,000 Lamas 
lopes itself in trade with the Angamee and under several heads at Oorga.— Prinsep's 
the British frontier district, Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia, p. 51. See 

The Khong-jai or Ku-ki, until lately, occu- Kouren, Koutoukton, Lama, 
pied the hills to the south of the Koupooee : KOUTOOKA-SARVASWA, Sans. From 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of koutooka, play, and sarvaswa, a person’s all. 
them was known, but they caused fear from KOUYUNJIK, so called by the Turks, 
their vicinity* South of them lay the Poi, nd Armushiah by the Arabs, are mounds 
Soote, Taute, Loosci, and other tribes, better long believed to be the remains of Nineveh, 
armed than they were, and of the same gens These ruins include the greal; mounds of 
as themselves, but at feud with them. By Kouyunjik and Nabbi Yunus. But Mr. 
these, ^ey were driven from their native Layard found amongst the rubbish only a 
hills, the task being rendered easier by the few fragments of pottery.— Layard^s Nineveh, 
Internal animosities of the Khongjai them- VoL i, p. 4. 

selves, and the Khong-jai are now scattered KOUZ-KOUZ, African ? Holcus spica- 
around the valley of Munnipore, and thence tus. 
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KOWADOL. ^ 

KOVA, Tam. Kovel, Maleal. Cocciuia 
iudica, Wi ^ A, 

KOVIDARA ? Bauhiuia variegata. 

KOVIL, Maleal. a Kshatrija, also a 
class of the Nair race. 

KOVIL, Tam. Acacia frondosa. 

KOVILE CHETTU, Tel. Ixora undu- 
lata, R., i, 385. ; W, ^ A. 1310 ; Ic. 708. 

KOVLAR, a river in Kamptee. 

KOVVILIPUVVU, Tel. A wild creeper. 

KOVVAI ; Kovai, Tam. Coccinia indica. 

KO WA, Hind. A crow, also Garcinia cowa. 

KOWA DOL. The hills called Burabur, 
are isolated rocks of sienitic granite rising 
abruptly from the plain about 15 miles north 
of the city of Gyah, by the left bank of the 
Pbulgo or Mahanudda ; the cluster is remark¬ 
able for Its picturesque appearance, and for 
the noble masses of rock piled, as it were, 
one above another, with hardly any soil, 
consequently little vegetation, and rising to 
various heights, from 100 to 300 or 400 feet. 
Although Burabur is that by which the 
cluster is commonly known, each hill has a 
name of its own. The highest being called 
“ Burabur,” also “ Sidheswur,” from a temple 
to Mahadeva that once crowned its heights. 
The next in height is the “ Kowa Dol,” which 
is detached from the rest by near a mile to 
the south-west. A third is called “ Hag-ar- 
juni,” and is the easternmost of the great 
cluster. A fourth, and the smallest, called 
“ Durhawut,” is at the northern extremity ; 
others also have names, but the above alone 
contain ob^’ects of notice. The Kowa Dol is 
an almost entirely bare rock having nearly 
a perpendicular scarp on its northern face, 
and sloping at an angle of 45*, more or less, 
on the opposite or southern side : east and 
west, it is disjointed and inaccessible ; huge 
stratified masses are piled one over the other, 
decreasing in length at each end, the whole 
is surmounted by single blocks like pillars ; 
the centre one of which towers above the 
rest and is conical. It is said that formerly 
there was a huge block balanced on the 
top of this cone, which from its being 
moved by birds alighting on it, obtained 
the name pf “ Kowa Dol’*, or crow-moved, 
or the crow-swing ; about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, this rocking stone 
fell down, to where it may still be seen. 
This hill seems to have been suirounded by 
a large town ; there is an artificial mound 
continuous round the north and east faces, 
filled with broken pottery, bricks and blocks 
of hewn stone ; there are two names given, 

** Sarain” and “ Summunpoor on the por¬ 
tion called by the latter name there is an 
extensive mahomedan cemetery ; there are 
none but paltry monuments with fragments of 
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some anclefit Buddhist temples built into 
them. The caves of Barabur differ frond all 
other works of the kind known to us. These 
caves or chambers are, with one exception, 
entirely devoid of sculpture or ornament of 
any kind. They are in all seven in number ; 
four in one hill, three in another, but the 
name “ Satgurba,” commonly understood to 
mean “seven chambers” is applied to two only. 

KOWAR, Hind. Sida cordifolia. 

KOWA REE, a river in Gwalior. 

KOWA-THETI, Hind. Clitoria tornatea, 
Linn. ; Roxb. ; Wl A. 

KOWDAN, Pees. Bustard. 

KOWE, Sdnda. Ratau. 

KOWEET, of Bombay, Achras sapota, 
Willd. Diospyros sapota. 

KOWEIT, a compact town of about 15,000 
inhabitants, built ou a promontory of loose 
sand-stone covered with sand, vessels of 50 
or 60 tons bear the produce of countries at the 
northern end of the Persian gulf from Bizea, 
Dillum, Ghonawah, Bunder Reegh, and the 
smaller seaport towns round to Koweit, for 
trans-shipment to bugalows, for convey¬ 
ance to Bombay. In the same way goods 
from India are brought here in large buga¬ 
lows and distributed amongst smaller ones 
for conveyance to those smaller ports. Teak 
is imported and used for ship-building, and a 
lai’ge number of horses, the best exported 
from Arabia, are sent from Koweit to Bom¬ 
bay. The Bedouin inhabitants of the desert 
are allowed to enter Koweit, on depositing 
their arms at the gate ; and it was a custom 
to feed, not only all who enter, but the poor 
of tho place besides. The Bedouin assemble 
daily in a place outside the gate, and with 
them there is a good sprinkling of the Slubba. 
The Arabs generally come mounted on 
camels, bringing ghee and truffles with don¬ 
keys bearing brushwood and camel’s dung. 
Sometimes when hard up, tho Arab will 
bring in his horse for sale, but good ones are 
seldom got in that way. 

KOWLI MATCHI, Dux. Pleuronectus 
solea. The sole-fish. 

KOW-MOO, Burm. At least two species 
of this tree are found, one having a broad 
leaf, and the other narrow. Both are very 
large. Canoes of the largest size are made 
of them, and considered nearly as good as 
those made of teak.— Malcolm^ Vol. i, p. 
191. See Awrah, Burmese Guava, Psidiutt 
pomiferum. 

KOWNI, Maleal. Abrus precatorius, A. 

KO WN-UL, the two outsides ef jfche house 
on either side of the door, so called. 

KOWRA, a large shell; Kowree, a small 
one. Kowra-kowree, by fuqeers, meant for 
money. Kowra-Kowri Ginna, or Eowra* 
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kowrl ka hisab lena, it minute counting or 
reckoning. 

KOWRU, also Kiliini, Bus. Carpets. 

KOWTA, Mitiiit. Feronia elephantum, 
G>rr., fV. S( A. 

KOWTEE, Mahr. Hydnocaipus inebrians, 

Vahl, 

KOY, Turk. A sheep. 

KOYALU, Tel, Salicornia bractiata, 
U., i, 84. 

KOYAN, Malay. A weight for dry 
goods ; at Lombok = 33 piculs ; at Batavia 
<=» 28 ; at Samarang == 30, and at Singapore 

40.— Simmond's Diet. See Coyan. 

KOYA TOTA KURA, Tel. Amarantus 
tristis, Linn. 

KOYEY PASSEERAY KEERAY, Tam. 
Suffida indica. 

KOYILA MOKIRI, or Putta jiUedu, Tel. 
Wrightia tomentosa, Rom. and Sch. 

KOYLA, properly Koela, Duk., Sans. 
Charcoal. 

KOYLI AVARI, Tam. Canavalia ob- 
tusifolia, DC. See Sand-binding Plants. 

KOYYA PIPPALI, Tkl. Salicornia in- 
dica, Willd. 

KOZOLA, see Greeks of Asia. 

KRAAL is the enclosure into which, when 
fresh elephants are required in Ceylon, a herd 
of wild ones is driven. The kraal is made in 
some spot convenient to the districts in wdihdi 
the elephants are supposed to be. The 
moodlear or headmen of these districts are 
required to find a certain number of coolies 
as beaters. These are formed into a cordon, 
surrounding the elephant district. The 
circle is gradually contracted, the coolies 
advancing slowly by day, beating the jungle 
as they go, and lighting watch-fires by night. 
The elephants arc thus driven towards the 
kraal, into which they arc eventually enticed 
by decoying elephants placed there for the 
purpose* Once within the enedosure strong 
ropes are skilfully passed round their legs, 
aud then fastened to the largest trees. There 
the elephant remains until he is subdued and 
partially tamed, by hunger and fatigue, after 
which he is gradually liberated and his educa¬ 
tion commences. Cordiner gives graphic des¬ 
criptions of the grand kraals he witnessed at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century near 
Tangalle and Negombo, where scores of ele¬ 
phants were enclosed in parks of labyrinthine 
passages, many of them being drowned in 
“ the water snare.” The parallelogram on one 
ocqiaion was about 240 feet on each side, so 
that the area was 6,400 square yards. The 
wings were not more than 200 feet in length. 
The engraving in Tenneut’s Work (page 
340, 2nd Vol., 5th Edition) gives an excel¬ 
lent idea of a Kandian kraal, its form and 
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the principles on which it is constructed* 
Vacant spaces are left for two elephants to 
stand at each corner, which it is under¬ 
stood will rush forward towards the en¬ 
trance, the moment the elephants enter 
the enclosure, aud cover with their protec¬ 
tion the men employed in putting up the 
barricades. Cross rear lines are drawn 
through the jungle, when the beaters are 
satisfied that the elephants are in front ; 
and as the drive nears the kraal the cor¬ 
don of beaters is drawn closer and closer 
until at last it closes in on the elephants and 
they have no choice but to break through the 
line or enter the kraal. Many of them do 
break through the line. On one occasion an 
elephant broke through the kraal, fairly 
raising up a portion of the palisades, cross 
beams, jungle vines and all, with his tusks, 
and, scattering the watchers to right and left, 
rushed up to the palisade, seized a peeled 
wand pointed at him by a Koralle and broke 
it over the man’s arm and head, inflicting 
severe bruises. But this animal was manfully 
resisted and turned back.— Frere's Antipodes^ 
p. 185. 

KRAANEN, Dot. Corn. 

KRABU GAHA, Singh. Caryophyllus 
aromatious, Linn. 

KRAFT-WURZEL, Geu. Ginseng. 

KRAKAT, Malay. A drag-net about 
100 fathoms long. 

KROCKATOA or Krakatoa, is a high 
island, about five miles Jong and three miles 
broad. It has a coirical peak, in lat. 6 ® 
'S., long, 105° 25' E., and may be con¬ 
sidered the Fairway Mark, in entering the 
Straits of Sunda from the westward.— 
Horshurgh. See Pulo Bessy, Bezee. 

KRAKUCHANDA, see Buddha. 

KRAMALI, Hind. Populus ciliata, also 
P. nigra. 

KRAMBU, Tam. Cloves. 

KRAMERIA TRTANDRA. This plant 
is a native of Peru, and yields the Rhatany 
root of the Pharmacopoeia ; a powerful astrin¬ 
gent, but destitute of any other virtues. The 
Diospyros is a moat efficient iiKligenou.s sub¬ 
stitute for this article.— O'Shaughnessy. O'. 
211 . 

KBAMERIACE^, Mart. An order of 
plants. 

KRAMMAL, Hind., of Kanawar. Populus 
uljata. 

K RAM UK A, also Guvaka, Sans. Betel- 
nut, Areca nut, Penang nut. 

KRANDOOP ? A tree of Akyab which 
grows to a great length, and is very plentiful. 
Wood used for masts and native b^ts.— Cal. 
Cat Ex. 1862. 

KRANDU KUNING, of Java, a yellowish 
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and close^graiaed wood used for furniture 
and cabinet work. 

KRANG, Siam. Coccus lacca. Lac. 

KRANGANORE 9 is twenty-five miles 
south of Paniani and is the northern frontier 
of the rajahship of Travancore. This city 
was distinguished by its having been the 
residence of a republic of Jews, part of the 
tribe of Manasseh, who had been carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzer, who sent num¬ 
bers of them to this distant place. Their 
history says that they amounted to twenty 
thousand, and that they were three years in 
travelling to this place, from the time of their 
setting out from Babylon.— Fennant^s Hin¬ 
dustan^ Vol. i, p. 162. 

KRANJANG, Malay , Basket. 

KRANI, Karani,or Crani, an English copy¬ 
ist or clerk in a public office, of mixed European 
and Native descent. The origin of tho name 
has been disputed, and is, it is believed, utter¬ 
ly unknown. It may probably be a corruption 
of some Portuguese word, or it may be a 
mispronunciation of Carana, by which the 
Kayet’h (Cayast’ha), or writing tribe, is 
designated in Bengal ; and as most native 
writers in public offices are of the Carana 
caste, it is not unlikely that by merely ex¬ 
tending its signification, the same word has 
been used to designate English writers. The 
word from being utterly harmless iu its 
application, has ibeguu of late years to be 
considered decidedly dyslogistic (to use an 
expressive word coined by Beutham), and is 
consequently avoided by all officials of good 
feeling, for fear of giving offence. In India, 
Kayet’hs are now ever called Khwaja ; though 
that word is in common use for other classes. 
In mahomedan countries, west of India, how¬ 
ever, tho term is still applied to writers and 
teachers. Dr. Shaw says of the Moors in 
Barbary, “ The Hojas suspend thfiir ink-horns 
in their girdles,” pp. 227), and Lady Montaeru 
says, ‘‘ The monastery is now belonging to a 
•Hojia, or school master.”— Letters, p,\76 ; 
Elliot's Supplement. 

KRANUGA or Kauuga, Tel, Pongamia 
glabra, Vent, 

KRAS, Kash. Capra jeralaica. Ham., 
Smith, also called the Tare. The short 
triangular horns of this species of goat, dis¬ 
tinguish the males from any of its allies. The 
tai’e is plentiful on the mountains by the 
banks of the Chenab, in the district of 
Chamba ; it is also found in Lahoul and 
Kooloo, where it is likewise known by the 
name of Kras. The natives of the southern 
Cashmere ranges call it jugla. Dr. Adams 
was told that during severe winters both 
mitrkhor and tare may be found in the same 
forests.— Adams. 
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KRASNOIMJED, Rus. Copper. 
KRASSAK-ULA, see Tin. 

KRAT, one of thiee tribes, Muggur, Gu- 
rung and Krat, who differ only in their reli¬ 
gion, according as it combines in a greater or 
less degree, the superstitions of the hindoo 
worship with those of budd’bism. They 
form*the principal part of the Nepaul army.— 
Oliphant's Nepaul, 

KRATOON, Jav. A palace, a castle. 

KRAW. In the year 1858, Mr. Edward 
O’Riley, drew the attention of the public to 
the importance of a route across the Isthmus 
of Kraw from the Packchang river, which 
marks the British boundary in the Malay 
peninsula, at the Mergui Archipelago, to the 
opposite gulf of Siam, as preferable to the 
usual circuitous passage via the Straits of 
Malacca. The Isthmus of Krau, separates 
the Bay of Bengal from the gulf of Siam. 
The present route to China from the Bay 
of Bengal is by the Straits of Malacca, and 
down south round the Malay peninsula, 
along a rocky coast, and among numer¬ 
ous islands and dangerous rocks. Sailing 
vessels bound to the eastward find this a very 
long route, and to the duration in the voyage 
of a steamer, it adds at least a period of six 
days. A canal might be dug of thirty miles, 
to connect the eastern and western portions 
of the Pakchang river, the boundary lino 
separating Siam from British Burmah at its 
southern limit. At the western side of the 
peninsula, the river is deep enough for ves¬ 
sels drawing twenty feet of water and 
upwards. On the east it is navigable for 
some miles for large vessels. The interme¬ 
diate distance of about thirty miles is there¬ 
fore said to be the only difficulty which exists. 
India and China are thus separated by a 
narrow neck of land, which can easily be 
opened. The Pakchang river is navigable 
for steamers drawing 6 fathoms of water for 
15 miles from the sea, and the highest ground 
on the Isthmus is not more than 75 feet above 
the sea level. The distance saved by the 
adoption of the proposed new route would 
be nearly 500 miles ; and the saving in time, 
including stoppages for coaling, &o., would 
be four days, while the saving in cost would 
be enormous. 

KRAUN, equal in value to a shilling.— 
EzrrieVs Journ., p. 51. 

KRAUS FLOHB, Gbr. Crape. 

KBAWNDOW ? or Ky-oung-thya ? A 
tree of Akyab, very plentiful. A small wood, 
used for firewood .—Calcutta Catalogue Ex* 
hihition of 1862. 

KREAT,Duk., Gd 2 ., Hiwd. Chiretta^ firoiii ^ 
Andrographis paaiculata and other plants. 
KREIDE, Gbb. Chalk, 
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KREU, filND., of Chamba hills, Quercus Java, The Kris has even reached the thilip- 
dilatata, also (Quercus semecarpifolia. pine islands, for there is no doubt but that it 

KRIAN, see Kedah, Semung. is the same word of the Tagala and Bisaya 

KRIATHA, Singh. Andrographis pani- languages which the Spaniards write call, and 
culata, Wall, See Chiretta. translate sword.” This dagger is in use in 

KKIMEA. The great Turanian or Tartai* all Uie Indian islands though ill-suited as a 
family of languages is spoken by all the tribes weapon of war. The Javanese ascribe its 
from the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, invention to Inakarto Pati, king of Janggolo, 
and includes the Hungarian, Krimean, and in the beginning of the fourteenth century of 
Turkish. In India, there are three or four our era. Constant use of it gives a facility 
distinct branches of this family of languages, in handling it. Those of the Eastern Archi- 
and consequently of the Turanian race :—in pelago, get their names according to their 
the north are the Himalayan dialects and form or uses ; thus, Kris Panjang (long) : 
tribes, from Upper and Lower Kanawar on K. Sepucal (straight), K. Chinaukas ; K, 
the Sutlej to the Butani of the extreme east ; Toomboo Ladah ; K. Bladohe ; K. Badeh. 
then we have the Lohitic class, comprising. The Kris is used for all purposes, in Bali 
with the Burmese and others of the eastern even to kill the wife who wishes to be burned 
peninsula, the dialects of the Naga and Mikir with her husband. It is always a near rela- 
tribes in Assam, and of the Boda, Kachari, tion who gives the first wound with the Kris, 
Kuki and Garo in eastern Bengal. Nearly but never father or son. Sometimes dreadful 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda spectacles occur. In one instance a woman 
family, including the Kol, Sonthal and Bhumij had received eight Kris stabs and was yet 
of Singhbhum and western Bengal, and the quite sensible. At last she screamed out, 
Muudala of Chota Nagpur, The fourth class driven by the dreadful pain, ‘ cruel wretches, 
is the Tamulic or Dravidian, to which belong are you not able to give me a stab that will 
the Brahui of Baluchistan, the Gondi, the kill me !* A gusti who stood behind her, on 
Tuluva of Kanada, the Karnata of the S. this, pierced her through and through with 
Mahratta country, the Toda of the Nilgiris, his kris .—CrawfurcTs Bicty p. 202 ; Ind, 
the Malayalam of Travankur, the Tamil and Archly Fo/. i. 

Telugu. The Kur or Muasi, and the Korku KRISH, Hind. Dioscorea deltoides. See 
in Hushangabad, and westward in the forests Kriss. 

on the Tapti and Narmada, until they come KRISHANOO,Beng. Plumbago zeylanica. 
in contact ydth the Bhil of the Vindhya hills, KRISHNA, a prince of the Yadu race, 
and the Nabal of Khandesh belong to this who, during his lifetime, was deified and 
Kol family ; indeed Mr. Hislop held that invested with the honours of Vishnu, under 
the word Kur is identical with Kol.— De the title of Crishna, or Shama (denoting his 
Guignes ; Sir Wn Jones" Works, Vol, iii, p, dark complexion), but more familiarly known 
72, quoted in as Kanya. Who his parents were, is doubtful. 

KRIMEE-BHOJANA, Sans. From kri- Vasudeva, a chief of the Yadava, and Devaki, 
mee, an insect, and bhojana, to eat. a damsel of the royal family of the Bhoja, 

KRINKODDl NAR, Maleal. Fibre of reigning at Mathura, are claimed, and Nanda 
Smilax ovalifolia. and Yasoda,*cowherds dwelling at Gokula, are 

KRIPA, Bbng. Lumnitzera racemosa. indicated as his apparent parents. The account 
KRIPITA-YONI, Sans. Youee, a birth- given of Krishna, by Mr. Elphinstone, is that 
place. he was born of the royal family of Mattra, on 

KRIS, Malay. The abbreviation of Karis, the Jamna ; but brought up by a herdsman in 
a dagger or poniard, the universal weapon of the neighbourhood, who concealed him from 
all the civilised inhabitants of the Archipelago, a tyrant who sought his life. The story 
It is of a hundred different forms, short or generally believed by the hindoos is partly 
long,' with a straight or serpentine blade, and historical and, in part, fable. It is to the 
with every variety in the shape and ornament effect that Krishna was born in Mathura, and 
of the hilt and scabbard. Men of all rauks, was the son of Vasudeva (giver of wealth) 
from the peasant to the prince, wear this and Devaki, sister to Kansa, the king of that 
weapon, and those of ngak when full dressed, country. At tlie time of the nuptials of his 
two or even four. In Java, even women of father and mother, it was predicted to Kansa 
rank sometimes wear a small one. The word that the eighth child of Devaki would deprive 
is probably Malay, but is * now of general him of his life and crown, and become the 
adoption through the Archipelago. The sovereign of Mathura in his stead. The king, 
Javanese have three native names for it in consequence, commanded that Devaki 
besides .the Malay one, and it is found repre- should be closely confined, and that whenever 
aented on several of the ancient temples of she was delivered of a child, it should be 
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brought to him immediately to be put to death, the hero. It ended in the dearly-bought success 
The princess gave birth to five sons and one of the Paudu, and in the return of Krishna to 
daughter, who were thus, by the directions of Guzerat. His end was unfortunate : for he 
her brother, destroyed as soon as they were was soon involved in civil discord, and at last 
born. When she became pregnant the seventh was slain by tlie arrow of a hunter, who shot 
time, a voice from heaven commanded that at him by mistake, in a thicket. Besides tak- 
the fire of her womb should be conveyed into ng a place in the story of the Mahabharata, 
that of another female named Rohini who Krishna appears in the other great epic of the 
gave birth to the third Rama, called Bala hindoos, the Ramayana of Valmiki, in which 
Rama, Krishna’s elder brother : and when the he is represented as the eighth incarnation of 
period of her delivery the eighth time arrived, Vishnu. The war celebrated in the “ Maha 
the tyrant gave orders for a stricter watch to Bharat” was a contest between the lines of 
be placed over her than had been before Pandu and of Kuru (two branches of the 
observed. The guards placed by Kansa over reigning family) for the territory of Hastina- 
his pregnant sister, having failed in their pur (probably a place on the Ganges, north* 
vigilance, Kansa enraged, ordered all new- east of Delhi, which still bears the ancient 
born infants to be slain. But Krishna escaped name). The family itself is of the lunar race : 
his various snares, one of which was sending but, in the story, the contending parties are 
a woman named Patnia, witha poisoned nipple supported by numerous allies, and from some 
to nurse him. In a miraculous escape of the very remote quarters. Krishna, an ally of 
infant over the Yamuna (Jumna) he is the Pandu, though born on the Jamna, had 
represented as conveyed by his father, and founded a principality in Guzerat : among 
protected by Sesha or immortality. He was the allies on each side also, were chiefs from 
fostered by an honest herdsman, named Ananda the Indus, and from Kalinga in the Dekhau, 
or Happy, and his amiable wife Yasoda, or some, even, belonged to nations beyond the 
the giver of honour, and passed the gay hours Indus ; and amongst them the Vavaua, aname 
of youth, dancing, sporting and piping among which most orientalists consider to apply, in 
a multitude of young Gopa, or cow-herds, all early works, to the Greeks. The Pandu 
and Gopia, or milk-maids, from whom he were victorious but paid so dear for their 
selected nine as favorites. This is the period success, that the survivors, broken-hearted 
which has made most impression on the with the loss of their friends, abandoned the 
hindoos, who are never tired of celebratin< world and perished among the snows of the 
Krishna’s frolics and exploits as a child— Himalaya, and Krishna, their great ally, fell 
his stealing milk, and his destroying serpents ; in the midst of civil wars in his own country, 
and among them is an extensive sect which Some hindoo legends relate that his sons 
worship him under his infant form, as the were obliged to retire beyond the Indus ; and 
supreme creator and ruler of the universe, as those Rajputs who have come from that 
Krishna excites enthusiasm, especially among quarter in modern times to Sind and Kuch 
his female worshippers. He spent his youth are of his tribe of Yadu, the narrative seems 
among the gopi, or milk-maids, dancing, more deserving of credit than at first sight 
sporting, and playing on the pipe; and might appear. The more authentic account, 
captivated the hearts, not only of his rural however (that of the “ Mahabharata” itself), 
companions but of the princesses of Hin- describes them as finally returning to the 
dustan, who had witnessed his beauty. In neighbourhood of the Jumna. The date of 
^rindabun, where he tended cattle, stole milk, the war described in the Mahabarata was pro- 
played upon the pipe, and danced and sport- bably in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
ed with milkmaids, the scenes of his gay Once he entered the region of the Saura in 
amours are now reckoned as objects of the Guzerat, as a conqueror, as he had before been 
holiest veneration. The cradle of Krishna is compelled to seek shelter there, in defeat, on 
preserved among the treasures of Nanda- his flight from the king of Chedi, which ob- 
gaon, and the dairy is shown from which h tained him the unenviable epithet of Rinchor, 
used to steal milk and butter in his infancy or fleer from the battle field, though hindoos 
His subsequent life was chequered, he re now appear to consider Rinchor a compli- 
covered his inheritance ^ but, being pressed mentary title, as under this designation they 
by foreign enemies, he removed his residence worship him in crowds. But he last visited 
to Dwarika, in Guzerat. He afterwards appear this land in company with a few of his kins- 
ed as an ally of the family of the Pandu in their men, the remnant of that tremendous civil 
war with their relations the Kuru, for the conflict which desolated India, to pass the 
sovereignty of Hastinapur, This war forms remainder of their days in this insulated nook, 
the subject of the great hindoo heroic poem, in sorrow and repentance for the blood their 
the ** Mahabharat,’' of which Krishna is, in fact, ambition had shed, though in defence of their 
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rights. Thu.s, wandering from one teerut, or 
place of pilgrimage^ to another^ he with his 
friends, Arjuna, Yudishtra, the abdicated 
pai*amouiit sovereign of India, and Baldeo, 
approached the sacred soil around the shrine 
of Somnath. Having performed his ablutions 
in the holy Triveni, Kanya took shelter from 
the noontide heat under an umbrageous Pee- 
pul, and while he slept, a forester Bhil, says 
the legend, mistaking the padraa or lotus-like 
mark on the sole of his feet, for the eyes of a 
deer, sped an arrow to the mark. When his 
kinsmen returned, they found that life was 
extinct. For a long time^ Baldeo would not 
part from the corpse, but, at length, they gave 
it sepulture at the point of junction of three 
streams. A Peepul sappling, averred to be a 
scion of the original tree, marks the spot 
where the hindoo Apollo expired, and a flight 
of steps now conducts to the bed of the golden 
Hiranya, for the pilgrim to lustrate himself. 
This place of purification bears the name of 
Swargadwara or door of bliss, and contends 
with that of Devapnttuu for superior efficacy 
in absolving from sin. 

During the discussions prior to the battle 
described in the Mahabbharata, Krishna, who 
was related both to the Kuru and the Pandu, 
tried to bring about a reconciliation, and he 
seems to have continued his efforts to restore 
peace throughout the eighteen days of the 
conflict, but he did not personally engage in 
the fight, and the only part of his career in 
which he is shown as personally brave is 
related in the legend describing his forcing an 
entry into Mathura, by breaking the bow of 
Siva, and raising a civil commotion in which 
his enemy, king Kansa, was killed. His great 
efforts in life were directed to reform the 
existing religion and to oppose the worship of 
Siva, then rising into considerable importance. 
The two gods, Indra and Agni, rain and fire, 
were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans. India was the sovereign of 
the gods, the most powerful of the Vedic 
deities, t^ god of the firmament, the hurler 
of the thunderbolt, who smote the rain-cloud, 
and brought down waters, who delighted in 
the Soma juice, in eating and drinking wine, 
and in war. In Krishna’s time, Vishnu and 
Indra seem to have been sharing the 
devotion of the Aryans as their great objects 
of worshiis but Vishnu had many worshippers 
and was rising into importance. This seems 
proved by the circumstance that Kansa, king 
of Mathura, angry at the failure of his efforts 
to destroy ^e infiioi Krishna, slaughtered all 
the worahippers of Vishnu and all the male 
children and subsequently, when Krishna had 
induced the Yadava to discontinue the worship 
of Indra and transfer their devotions to the 
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mountain Govarddhana, Indra is fabled to 
have caused a deluge of rain to fall, Krishna 
seems therefore to have thrown, his influence 
against Indra and Siva. Amongst the earliest 
dissenters from Indra were the Yadu race 
under Krishna’s influence. The reasons lead¬ 
ing him to this are not known, but the Mahk- 
bharata make him say to Nareda, his father^ 
Why worship Indra as the supreme god ? 
O father ! we are Vaisya and our cattle live 
upon the pastures, let us therefore cease to 
worship Indra, and pay our devotions to the 
mountain Govarddhana. Up to that time it 
was to the heaven of Indra that the good who 
died proceeded. At the gate of the town of 
Mathura, called the gate of the bow, the bow 
of Siva was kept under the care of warders. 
Krishna entered by that gate to take part in the 
festival which king Kansa held, on the occasion 
of a great sacrifice to Siva. As he entered the 
gate of the bow, he took and broke it, slaying 
the warders. A popular commotion followed, 
during which the troops of king Kansa and 
Kansa himself, were slain. Krishna seems 
equally to have opposed the religion of the 
Takshac or Naga or Snake races who fol¬ 
lowed budd’hism according to the legend. It 
was in Bate or Beit or Pirates’ isle that 
Krishna or Kanya, acted the part of the 
Pythian Apollo, and redeemed the sacred 
books, slaying his Hydra foe, the Takshac, 
who had purloined and concealed them in one 
of those gigantic shells whence the island has 
its name. This history of Kanya, or Krishna 
assuming the form of Vishnu, is allegorical. 
Kanya, as Vishnu, resembles the sun-god of 
the Egyptians in name as well as symbols. 
Kan was one name of the sun in Egypt and 
his eagle head is a well-known type. The 
races who supported the religion of Krishna 
are typified under his emblem Garuda, or the 
eagle ; while their adversary, the buddhist, 
is figured by the Takshac, Kaga, or serpent, a 
denomination given to the racks of northern 
origin, which at various periods overran 
India, and of which were Taksiles (the friend 
of Alexander,) the site of whose capital is 
still preserved in the Memoirs of Baber, and 
the still more famed Takshac Salivabana, the 
foe of Vicrama. In the legend of the Yadu 
prince, Krishna, (himself a seceder from the 
faith of Buddha-Trivicrama to that of Vishnu, 
if not its founder) receiving the sacred 
volumes firom his hydra-foe at this remote 
point of hinduisiti, as well as his first combat 
with him on the Jumna, we have but the 
continuance of the same sectarian warfare, in 
whichKrishna was, in this instance, successfiil, 
driving them before him both in the north of 
India and here : but his title of Kinchor had 
been given on his defeat by Jarasindha, the 
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king of Mflgadfia, of heretical faith. The ia his complete apotheosis, «ud ia that he^ *j/' 
Yadq^ VstiOo was one pf the chief of the races of represented as the eighth avatar of Vishtih* 
Indu or Chandra. The men followed the The first Indian poet after Vedic times Whs 
Buddha, or Jaina faith ; in fact, Nomnath, or Valmiki, author of the Eamayana, a complete 
familiarly, Nemi (from his dark colour called epic poem, on one continued, interesting, aud 
Arishta Nemi), was of the Yadu race, not heroic action, and the next in celebrity^ if it 
only the contemporary but the very near be not superior to it in reputation for holineW# 
kinsman of Krishna, they being the sons of is the Mahabaratn of Vyasa. To ValmiKi 
Basdeo and Samadru, the elder and younger are ascribed the books subsequent to the 
of ten brothers. Colonel Tod supposes the Vedas, the sacred Purauas, which are calledy 
Yadu, to have been all originally buddhists, the Eighteen, and which have the following 
and of Indo-Getic origin, as their habits of titles:—J, Brabm, or the great one ; 
polyaudrism alone would almost demonstrate, Padma, or the Lotos ; S. Brahmanda, or the 
and as the best informed of the Jains assure Mundane Egg ; 4, Agni, or Fire—‘(these 
us that Nemuath, the twenty-second Buddha, four relate to the creation) ; 5, Vishnu, or 
was not only a Yadu, but the near kinsman of the Preserver ; 6, Garuda, or his Eagle ; 7, 
Krishna. He regards the Yadu, to be the the transformation of Brahma ; 8, Siva ; 9, 
Yute, or ancient Gete of the Jaxartes, Linga ; 10, Nareda, son of Brahma; 11, 
amongst whom, according to professor Scaiida, son of Siva ; 12, Marcandeya, or the 
Neumann from Chinese authorities, one of the immortal man ; 13, Bhawishya, or the predic- 
sharannean sages sprung, eight Iiundrcd years tion of futurity—(these nine belong to the 
before Christ. Both Ncrn-nath and Sham- attributes and powers of the Deity) ; 14, 
nath have the same personal epithets, derived Matsya ; 15, Varalia ; 16, Kurma ; 17, 

from their dark complexions, tlie first being Vamana, or as many incarnations of the Great 
familiarly called Arishta Nemi, ‘ the black One in his character of Preserver, all contain- 
Nemi,* the other Sham and Krishna, both also ing ancient traditions, embellished by poetry 
meaning ‘ dark-coloured^’ and when this is or disguised in fable. The eighteenth is the 
not only cpnfirmed by tradition, but the shrine Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, with which the 
of Buddha is yet preserved within that of same poet is by some imagiiTcd to have 
Krishna at Dwarica, wo have no reason to crowned the whole series ; though others, 
question that his faith, prior to his own with more reason, assign them different corn- 
deification, was that of Buddha. The allegory posers, and they are diflei'ently niTODgod 
of Krishna’s eagle pursuing the serpent and named by other authorities. In the eighth 
Buddha, and recovering the books of science avatara, Vishnu is said, by his sectaries, to 
and religion with which he fled, is an histori- have manifested himself in a degree of power 
cal fact disguised : namely, that of Krishna and glory far exceeding any other of his 
incorporating, the doctrines of Buddha with forms : in which ho assumed only an ansa, or 
his own after the expulsion of the sect from portion of his divinity, while Krishna was 
India, The Gulf of Kutch, the point where Vishnu himself in mortal mould. Other 
the serpent or Takshac race attempted to tribes of hindoos call Krishna an impious’ 
escape, has been from 'time immemorial to the wretch, a merciless tyrant, an incarnate 
present day the entrepot for the commerce of demon, now expiating his crimes in helL 
Sofala, the Red Sea, Egypt, and Arabia. In the Bhagavata,. it is mentioned that 
There, Buddha Trivicrama or Mercury, has his votaries say that in this, as in his former 
been and is yeL invoked by the Indian descents on the earth, the object of Vishmi'e 
mariners, especia% the pirates of Dwarica; appearance had been the destruction ef 
and whether Buddha or Mercury came from, giants, and the overthrow of oppressive and 
or escaped to the Nile? whether Buddha irreligious kings. The Bhagavata relates 
Trivicrama be the Hermes of Egypt to whom that his mortal parents were Vasudeva 
the “four books of science,” like the four (meaning the giver of wealth) and Devaki : 
Vedas of the hindoos, were sacred ? the it mentions a miraculous escape of the infant 
statues of Nemi, the I’epresontative of over the Yamuna conveyed by his father, 
Buddha, exactly resemble in feature the bdst and protected by Sesha, or immortality. Ti^ 
of yon^g Memnon, the buddhists appeared guards placed by Kansa over his pre^ant 
in the Guzerat peninsula, the adjacent sister having failed in their vigilance, Kons^ 
Indian continent was the cradle of buddhism, enraged, ordered all newly-born ktfanis to 
and in Sauraahtra are three of the ** five’ be slain ; but Krishna escaped his vaiiotM 
sacred mounts of the budd’hist faith, t. e. snares one of which was sending a womi^^ 
G^oar, Satruqla, and Abu. It is however in named Fatnia, with a poisoned nipple^ 

" ^ Bbageyata or eighteenth of the Furanas nurse him, and be was fostered by an 

old bocks, in which Krishna is described 1 herdsman, named Ananda, or Happy* KviitS 
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^fli^ deiBed, is Hio shepherd Apollo of the 
liltidoos, end his deeds, like those of Rama 
Chandra, have been sung by the noblest 
poets of the east. Krishna’s names like other 
deified personages, are numerous. He being 
Vishnu, they enjoy several in common; 
Murari, Heri, Madhava, (Vishnu destroyed 
-the giant Madhu) Bahgavan, are among 
them—Govinda, Gopala, Gokala, are derived 
frofii his occupation of herdsman; Gopinat’ha, 
the Gopi’s god ; Murlidar, the Tuneful; 
Kessu, Kesava, or Kesavi, refer to the fine* 
ness of his hair ; Vanimali, to his pendant 
garland ; Yadva, Varshneya, and Vasudeva, 
to his tribe and family. Gokal is a 
small town on the banks of the Jumna, 
below Mathura, and Radha, the mistress 
of Krishna was wife of a cowherd of 
GokaU Hence one of Krishna’s titles is 
Gokul Nath, lord of Gokul. Gokul, is almost 
an island, and is one of the prettiest spots 
in the holy land of the hindoos. The scene 
there is still as pastoral as it had been three 
thousand and five hundred years ago. Large 
herds of heavy-uddered kine remind us of 
the days of Nanda, though their number is 
far short of nine lacs, possessed by that 
shepherd-chief of old. 

Madhu is*, also, one of the poetical names of 
Krishna, viz., the intoxicator, from Madhua, 
strong drink, and Madhu, the bee, origiuat- 
iiig our mead. In the civil wars of h is kins¬ 
men, the Kuru and Pandu, when he sided 
with the latter, and shared their exile, he had 
thrown aside his ApolIonic character of Mu- 
rali, where, by the sounds of his pipe (Mu- 
rali) he captivated the shephei'desses ns he 
attended the kine in the pastoral Surnsen, 
and had assumed that of Chacradhari, or 
wielder of the discus, the most ancient weapon 
of this Indo-Getic race. Krishna is the 
greatest favourite with the hindoos of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere 
Vishnu, to tho exclusion of the other gods, 
one sect almost confine their worship to Rama; 
but though composed of an important class, 
Ofi including many of the ascetics, and some 
of the boldest speculators in religious in¬ 
quiry, its numbers and popularity bear no 
proportion to that division of the Vaishuava 
sect, which is attached to the worship of 
Krishna, and the legends told of him are 
innumerable. At the age of seven, the legends 
relate, that he uplifted on the tip of his 
little finger, the mountain Goverd’hun, the 
hindoo Parnassus, to shelter the Gopa and 
Gopi from the wrath of Indra, the Jupiter 
Plnvitts of the hindoo Pantheon, who, en¬ 
raged r9^ith jealousy at tho diminution of his 
votaries and sacrifices, consequent to tho 
adoration of Krishna, attempted to destroy 
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them by a partial delifge. This story is re- 
preseutod in the Matsya Puraua, whence 
Sir W. Jones has thus poetically introduced 
it in his hymn to Indra. The bard 

-**Bmirdf and, warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain ' 

O’er Gokul green, and Vraja’s nymph-lov’d plain, 

By Indra hurl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow’d 
Since infant Krishna rul’d the rustic train 
Now thrill’d with terror. Thera, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d: 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Goverd’hon, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod: 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier god.” 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna is always 
represented as a man, attended by his favor¬ 
ite mistress Radha, and sometiVnes by a 
multitude of shepherds and shepherdesses ; 
the former with poles, steadying the uplifted 
sheltering mountain, a shower of rain and 
fire falling vainly on its summit. Krishua 
and his Gopia are also represented as well in 
their characters of Apollo and the Musesf as 
in those of tho sun and the planets in harmo¬ 
nious movements round him ; and this pic¬ 
ture was formerly adduced in support of the 
idea, that the hindoos had a knowledge of 
the true solar system, a point that no longer 
requires proof. The colour of this deity is 
azure, and several animals and vegetable of a 
black or blue colour, are sacred. The me¬ 
tamorphosis of his fleet nymph into the 
lovely shrub, the tulsi or black ocymum, is 
related iu a style perfectly 0vidian in the 
Puranas. Tulsi forms a pretty feminine 
appellation to this day; for, among the women 
of Hindustan, the beautiful, warlike, and 
amorous Krishna, is a most popular deity, 
Nareda, the mythological offspring of Saras- 
wati, patroness of music, was famed for his 
talents iu that science—so great were they, 
that ho became presumptuous, and emulating 
the divine strains of Krishna, he was punish¬ 
ed by having his viua placed in the paws of 
a bear, whence it emitted sounds far sweeter 
than the minstrelsy of the mortified musi¬ 
cian. In a picture of this joke, Krishna Is 
forcing his reluctant friend to attend to his 
rough visaged rival, who is ridiculously 
touching the chords of poor Nareda’s vine, 
accompanied by a brother bruin bn the sym¬ 
bols. The loves of Krishna and Radha, 
which, in the writings and conversation of 
the hindoos, arc as constantly adverted to as 
those of Laila and Majnun by rntdiom^ans, 
are said to mean, in their emblematical Ihed- 
logy, the reciprocal attraction between the 
divine goodness and the human tnuU They 
are told at large in the tenth bpok of the 
Bhagavat; and are the subject of the bjenu- 
tiful pastoral drama, entitled Gits Goylnda 
by Jayadeva, who wrote befiedre our era. This 
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poet, in describing one of the events of Krish- top, while the murmuring bees pursue 
na’s life, in his amours with Eadha, ex- their voluptuous toil ,* delightful, yet nf- 
claims, let him, then, if his soul be sensible flictiug to me, 0 friend, in the absence of 
to the raptures of love, listen to the voice of the youthful Cesava (a name of Krishna.)^ 
Jayadeva, whose notes are both sweet and The festival of Huli, more classically called 
brilliant. Bring home the wanderer (Krish- Hulica, otherwise Phalgutsava, meaning tho 
na) to my rustic mansion, spoke the fortu- festival of Phalguna, as occurring in the 
nate herdsman Nandu to the lovely Eadha. month of that name, commences about the 
The firmament is obscured by clouds, the full moon, at the approach of the vernal 
woodlands are black with tamala trees ; equinox. It is one of the greatest festivals 
that youth who roves in the forest will be among the hindoos, and almost all sects seem 
*fearful in the gloom of night. Go, my daugh- to partake in its festivities ; and all ranks, 
ter, bring the wanderer home, Eadha sought from kings downward, appear animated by 
him long in vain. She roved among the the season, which is peculiarly dedicated to 
twining vasantis covered with soft blossoms, Krishna. Images of the deity are then carried 
when a damsel to whom his wanderings were about in palki, and on elephants, horses, &c., 
known, pointing out the infidelity of her lover attended by music and singing, and various 
thus addressed her ; ‘ The gale that has antics. People of condition receive numerous 
wantoned round that beautiful clove plant, visitors, who are entertained with dancing 
breathes now from the hills of Malaya. The girls, music, singing, betel, and rose-water, 
full blown* cesara gleams like the sceptre of An annual festival to celebrate the birth of 
the world’s monarch, love, and the pointed this god, is held in the month Bhadra* On 
thyrse of the cetaca resembles the darts by this day his worshippers fast; but, on the 
which lovers are wounded. See the bunches conclusion of the worship, indulge themsolvos 
of patali fiowers filled with bees, like the in music, dancing, singing, and various other 
quiver of Smara full of shafts, while the festivities. In the month Shravunu another 
amrita tree, with blooming tresses, is embrac- festival is held in honor of him, which lasts 
ed by the gay creeper atimucta, and the blue from three to five days, during which the same 
streams of the Yamuna wind round the groves festivities prevail; to which is added the cere- 
of Vrindhavan, A breeze, like the breath of mony of swinging the image of the god in a 
love from the fragrant flowers of the cetaca^ chair, suspended from the ceiling. In the 
kindles eveiy heart, while it perfumes the month KarXihu, a third festival takes place to 
woods with the dust which it shakes from celebrate his revels among the Gopia ; and 
the mallica with half opened buds ; aud the in the mouth Phalgunu is also held the ceJe- 
coeila bursts into song, when ho sees the brated festival of the dolu, the ceremonies of 
blossoms glistening on the lovely rasala. In which last fifteen days, and are accompanied 
this charming season of youth, Heri (Krish- with great splendour and festivity, * During 
na) dances with a company of damsels.” The these holidays the hindoos spend the night 
jealous Eadha, however, gave no answer ; in singing and dancing, and wandering 
when her amiable friend pointed out Krishna, about the streets, besmeared with the dolu 
with a garland of wild flowers descending (a red) powder, in the daytime, carrying 
even to the yellow mantle that girds his azure a quantity of the same powder about with 
limbs 5 distinguished by smiling cheeks, on- them, which, with much noise and rejoicings 
joying the rapturous embraces of his fair they throw over the different passengers they 
companions. One presses him to her swelling may meet in their rambles. Music, dancing, 
bosom ; another meditates on the lotus of his fire-works, singing, and many obscenities ttike 
face ; a third points to a vanjula bower. He place on this occasion. The Eev. Mr. Ward 
caresses one, kisses another, and smiles on a says:— At these times, the grey-headed 
third ; while a fourth, under the pretext of idol||or and the mad youth are seen dan- 
hymning his divine perfections, whispers in cing together, the old man lifting up his 
his ear, “thy Hps, my beloved, are nectar.’ wi&ered arms in the dance, and ^ving a 
Badha remained in the forest lamenting to a kind of horror to the scene, which idolat^ 
confidant the wanderings of her faithless itself, united to the vivacity of youth, could 
swain. “I saw him, she exclaimed,,in the scarcely be able to inspire.” .Krishna isal?o 
grove with happier damsels, yet the sight of worshipped under his infant form as Gqpalu 
Idm delighted me. Soft is the gale that and Balogopalu, and again as Gopee-naUu^ 
breathes over yon clear pool and expands the god of the milk-maids. In the pictni^ of 
tbe clustering blossoms of the voluble asoca, Krishna, observes Sir William Jones, it ^ 
sof^ yet grievous to me, in the absence impossible not to discover, at the first 
of the foe of Madhn. Delightful are the the features of Apollo, sumamed 
lowers of the amru trees on the mountain- or the pastoral, in Greece, and Opifir 
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the herds of Admetus, and slew the kinds of agallocha or wood-aloes^ihe trees pro- 
f^rpent Python. duciug whicli are not fully identified/ Rox- 

Krishna’s favourite place of resort is a tract burgh followed by Royle, admits doubtfully 
of country around Agra, and principally the the existence of two—Aq. agallocha, JB , and 
plains of Mattra where Krishna and the nine Aq.ovata,r Cor., the Garo de malacca ofZam.; 
Gopia, evidently the nine niuses, usually spent and an inferior sort is said tO be^ derived from 
the night in dancing. Major Cunningham be- Excoecaria agallocha, which need not be 
lieves that the worship of Krishna is only a taken into accounts But Loureiro maintains 
COiTupt mixture of buddhism and Christianity, that the best lign-aloe or calambac, which 
and was a sort of compromise intended for the appears to be the ’ud-i-kimari of the Indian 
subversion of both religions in India. Seve- bazars is derived from a tree which he calls, 
ral of the legends in the muhabarata seem to Aloexylon agallochum, Roxh,^ and Eoyle 
have been written after the birth of Christ, considers the Malayan agila (whence probably 
'^hose miracles have been copied, and is derived the Hindi aguru), the aquilh and 
Krishna is made to straighten the crooked eagle-wood of commerce and the *ud-i-Hindi 
woman Kubja, which resembles the miracle of the bazars, to be the produce of Aquillaria 
of raising the bowed down woman. Amongst agallocha which grows plentifully to the N. 
the goddesses of the hindoos, who once were E. of Bengal, and that it is probably identical 
mortals, are Secta, the wife of Hama ; Eadha, with A. ovata. Royle ; EU. FL Andhr, 
the mistress of Krishna; Hookmani and KRISHNA CHANDANAM, Singh., or 
Satya-bhama, the wives of Krishna ; and Chandanam, Tbl. Sautalum album, L. 
Soobhadra, the sister of Jugunnatha. The Black sandal, probably referring to the heart 
stories relating to Radha, Krishna’s favourite of the tree which is the most prized for its 
mistress, ai’e familiar to every hindoo, being scent and is more or less dark-coloured ac- 
incorporated into their popular songs, the cording to age. W., 219, under Kaleya 
image of Radha being placed near that of and Kaleyaka says, “a yellow fragrant wood” 
Krishna in many of the temples.— Wk. II, of Sk. says, “ sandal from the mountain Ja- 
Inditty p, 68 ; Ti\ of Ilind,^ Vol, ii, np. 42, paka” and quotes the Sans. Kalanu saraka, 
116, 117 ; Elphinstone'8 History oj India, W. 218, where it is explained by Tagara 
VoL S, pp* 173, 174, 390, 391, 392 ; Tod's Taberncemontana coronaria ! 

Travels, pp, 330, 331, 423, 425, 431-3, 509 ; KRISHNA CHURA, Beng., Hind. Poin- 
ToAs Rajasthan, VoL i, p. 538 ; Moor's ciana pulchcrrima, Linn, Barbadoes* pride 
Pantheon, p. 212 ; Cole, Myth, Hind., pp, or flower fence. 

39, 44 ; Coleman, Cyc, of Ind., Sup, ii, KRISHNA DHATURA, Sans. Dhatura 
p. 548 ; Ward's View of the Hindoos, VoL i, fastuosa. Thorn apple. 
p, xxxix. See Avataram, Brahma, Bhakta KRISHNA-DWAIPAGANA, a muni 
Mala, Charaii Dasi, Chaitauyu or Choitunya, poplihirly considered the compiler of the 
Hindoo, Hooly, Hiranyagharbha, Inscrip- Maha-Bharata and the Vedas, 
tions, Iswara, Lakshmi, Kama, Kauta Bhajo, KRISHNAGHUR; a town in the district 

Manu, Mira Bai, Narayaua, Radha, Radha, of Nuddea in Bengal, 64 miles from Calcutta. 
Vallabhl, Rama, Ras yatra, Havana, Rudra KRISHNA JIRAKA, Sans. Nigella 

Sampradayi, Sacrifice, Sanakadi, Sampradayi, seed. 

Sakhi Bhava, Sankasura, Saraswati, Sects, KRISHNA KELI, Bkng. Marabilis ja* 
S^peilt, Somanath, Sri Sarapradaya, Tripati, lapa. 

ViBliahttava, Veda, Vishnu. KRISHNA NILA, see Oriza saliva. 

KRISHNA, a rivci* in the Peninsula of KRISHNA NIMBOO, Sans.' Bergera 

India, rises iu the Mahab.aleshwur hills, koiuigii. 

imiong the'western ghauts. After a straight KRISHNA PACHA, see Belanus. v 

ccydrse of forty-two miles, it flows in a ef^th^ KRISHNA-PAK PHULAj Sans. Csvis* 

e^afete*^ direction, until it receives the sa caraudas, ^ 

IvAtel’e of the Warna river, a medley of .KRISHNA PIPULI, SANb. Chavica 
streamlets falling from the mountainous roxburghii, r; ; , :r 

ridges. Turning then more to the cast, the KRISHNA RAJA^ see; Inscriptions/ • 

Krishna gradually receives the added waters KRISHNA RAJ AM,*'Beng*, Sans. Co* 

of four other rivers, and finally disembogues ronilla picta. pt t • 

into the Indian ocean. See Kistnah. KRISHNA RAJA VADYAB, a ruler df 

JCKJSHNA, Hind. Sesamum indicum, Mysore. ' ? ! 

niso Nigella saliva or Indian Fennel flower. KRISHNA TAMARA, Tlci:,; ^^Oauna ih- 
KJlISdNA AGARU, Sansc., Tel , or dica, L, ; R,, i, 1. - > - . 

Agai*ti, Aquilaria agallocha, R, Black KRISHNA TULASI, Sapsc., or Toilasl, 
agalioi^a. There appear to be at least three | Tel. Ocimum sanctum, ^ ' 
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KRISHNA VENI, Titt,. Pouzolzia, sp. 
KRISHNA VENI DUMPA, Tkl, The- 
riphoDiutt, sp, 

KRISHNA VRINTA, Sans. BignoDia 
suAveolens, Roxb, 

KRISHNA-KRORA, Sans. Krora sig¬ 
nifies the side. 

KRISHNA-MOONG, Beng. Black gram, 
Phaseolus melanospermus. 

KRISHNA-TIL, Beng. Sesamum majus. 
KRISHUN, HI^D. Iris pseudaoorus. 
KRISS, Hini>. The root of Dioseorea del- 
toidea^ is used in Cashmere to wash the cele¬ 
brated shawls ; soap is used only for white 
shawls. /Ihe root is bruised and mixed with 
pigeons’ dung, and when mixed with water 
the shawls of Cashmere are steeped in it.— 
Simmond*s CommL Products, p, 574 ; //o- 
7iigb€rtjer, p, 265 ; Dr, J. L, Stewart, 
KRISS, Malay. A Meapon of the Archi¬ 
pelago, a kind of dagger. The Panjaug, 
SepucaI,ChiuaDkas,Toomboo, Ladah, Bladohe, 
Badoh, are commonly in use, and have their 
names according to their uses or qualities, as 
panjang, long, sepucal, straight, &c,— Hon, 
Colonel Cavanagh in Cat Exhib,, 1862. 
KRISTNA, Sans. Bergcm konigii, Lmn, 
KRITANJAYA, a hiiidoo sovereign of 
the Kali Yuga, the Iron or Fourth age, which 
commenced, according to one authority 3101 
li. G. according to Bentley, 8th Feb. 540. 
He was prior to Sakya, and was the lirst 
emigrant from Kosahi (Oude) and founder of 
the Surya dynasty in Saurashtra.— Vol, p, 
235. 

KRTTANTA, Sans. From Krita, done, 
auta, end. i 

KRITA YUGA, an age, in hindoo theo- 
gony : there 'are four of these according to 
Bentley, viz., 

Krita or first, b. c., 19th April 2352 
Treta or second, u. c. 28th Oct. 1528 
Dwajfbr or third, „ loth Sep. 901 

Kali or fourth, „ 8th Feb. 540 

. The Krita Yuga, is the-first, or golden age. 
KRITHE, Gr., of Dios, Hordeum hexas- 
tichon, Linn, Barley. 

ERITTIVASA, Sans. From Kritti, the 
skin, and vasag, a garment. 

KRITZ, Hind-. Cousinia, sp, ' 

KRIYA, the second degree in the Saiva 
system. 

KRIYAT, Hind. Ophelia elegsans, Andro- 
graphis paniculata, WalLyWnd other plauts 
yielding Chlretta. 

. KRODHAGARA, Sans. From krodha, 
anger, and agaru, a house. 

KROH, Pers. a coss; H 

KBOMELA P Gmelins asiatica. 

KROMO, a musical instrument of Java. 
KRONOS, Ouranos and Moloch had attr^ 
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KSHETEIYA. 

butes similar to those of Bel, Bal and Beldk 
See Infanticide. 

KROR, Bkng. Andropogon maricatum. 

KROR, Hind. Ten millions. 

KRORA, Hind. Rubus rotuiidifolius. 

KROR-GIRI, a Custom office, fVits. 

KROSHTAMU, or Bomma kachchika^ 
Tel. Costus speciosus, sp, 

KROT, properly Akrot, Hind. JugladS 
regia. Walnut. 

KSHARA-KARDDHAMA,Sans. From 
Kehara, ashes, and Kurddhama, mud. 

KSHEERA, Sans. Milk, from Kshai*, to 
ooze out. ^ 

KSHETRIYA. Amongst the Arian hJh- 
doos, a warrior branch of their body, taking 
social rank after the brahmins. Their name 
is from Kshata, a wound ; and troi, to save.. 
A not unusual spelling of the word is Kshat- 
riya, but Cheiriya, Ch’hatrya and Chettrya 
are not uncommon, and it is also written and 
pronounced Khatri, K’hetri and Khutri. The 
third Upa Veda was cQmjiosed by Viswarai- 
tva, and treats on the fabrication and use 6f 
arms and implements handled in war by the 
Chatriya tribe. The insignia of a student of 
this caste according to Menu, are thus alluded 
to in the Uttra Rama Cheritra, {Hind, TA., 
VoL i, p. 347) oil the approach of Lava twlu 
son of Rama. 

Janaka. Who is this youth that thus delights our sight? 
Arundhati. Somo Kslictrya lad who here awhile pursues 

His sacred studies. 

Jau. You have rightly Judged 

His birth ; for see, on either shoulder hangs ‘ 

The martial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend wiih his curlinpr locks ; below the breast, 

Slight tinotured with the sacrificial ashes, 

J’lic doer skin wraps his body ; with the zone 
Of Murva bound, tlie madder tinted garb, 

Descending, vests his limbs: the saored rosary 
Begirts his wrists and in one hand he bears 
The pipnJ staff, the other grasps the bow. 

A run. Whence comes he? 

Brahraachari mean» a hindoo student iu 
theology. All twice-born hindoos, t. c., the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya are 
enjoined to spend the first quarter of their 
life in this state. 

Hindoo writei’s give this branch of the 
Aryan immigrants the second place, the binh^ 
mans being first, and the vesya and sndra, thh 
third Wd fourth. In the rules of condact for 
this branch of the Aiyan race, the natural 
duties of the Chetriya are deelai*ed to be bra-> 
very, glory, fortitude^ rectitude, hot* to flee 
ftjm the field, generosity; and princely con* 
duct, Mann says ^‘to defend the people, to 
give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Vodas^ to 
shut! the allurements of sexual gratifioatipQ'; 
such are, in a few words, the duties'of a 
Chatriya.” How this ^^oldier-biunch bvdhe 
up is extremely obscurO, but thoUsh 
of the Rajput families are believed 
long to them, it is now, howeviqr, 
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thougbl that none of the present races the predecessors of the Ghikar^} sent ambassa- 
in ' India can trace their descent from the dors with presents to him ; as, similarly, the 
ancient race, whose constant amongst chiefs of the Joudi afterwards made their sub- 
themselves and fbr others have exhausted mission to Timur, in 1398. After Alexander 
them. If there be a doubt on this point, had crossed the Acesines '(Chenab) and 
the present {tajput races may possibly be of Hydraotes (Bavee), he appears to have been 
the wan’ior Kshetrya, and undoubtedly take drawn out of the direct route towards the 
too Kshetrya place as soldiers, princes and Gauges, to attack the city of Sangala, most pro- 
rigahs. There seem to have been two branches bably being between Lahore and Multan ; but 
of that part of the Aryan family that entered we are left by Alexander’s historians in uncer- 
India : the Solar, who traced up to Ikshwaku, tainty as to its position. The name Sangala, 
and the Lunar, who traced up to Budha, and occurs only in Arrian ; and is said to have 
Budha, married Ella, daughter of Ikshwaku. been a city of great strength and importance. 
These soldier Aryans do not appear to have in the country of the Oathei. Diodorus 
adopted brahmauism readily, aud the brah- Siculus calls the same people Cathei, or 
mans, to overawe them, consecrated by-fire on Kathei ; and these may possibly be recog- 
Mount Aboo, a warrior body who still remain, iiized under the name of Catry, of Thevenot, 
and are known, as the four Aguicula Rajput that is to say, the Khatri or Kshetrya tribe, 
tribes, whose descecdents still dwell in Thevenot speaking of the people of Multan, 
Rajputanah. The third Upa Veda which was says, “ there is a tribe of Gentiles here, called 
composed by Viswamitra, treats on the Catry, or Rajput ; and this is properly their 
fabrication and use of arms and of the imple- country, from whence they spread over all the 
ments handled in war by the Chatriya Indies.” Diodorus Siculus marks them by the 
tribe. The four Agnikula Rajput tribes custom of their women burning themselves 
are the Chohan, Soluuki, Puar (or Prumar), alive, on the funeral piles of their husbands ; 
and the Purihar. The unnamed progenitors which continued a practice among them as well 
of these races seem to have been invaders as some other Hindoo tribes, down to the middle 
who sided with the brahmans, in their war- of the 19th century. We find by Arrian, that 
faresjpartlywith theold Kshatrya, partly with the Cathei were confederated with the Malli 
increasing schismatics, and partly with invad- and Oxydraceje, that is, the people of Multan 
ing Graeco-Bactrians, and whose warlike merit and Dutch, and which lay to the south-west 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformi- of the place where Alexander might be sup- 
ty, got them enrolled as the Agni-kula or “fire- posed to cross the Hydraotes (or Ravee) in 
born,” in contradistinction to the solar and his way into India. That the Malli were 
lunar families. The Agnikula are now mainly the people of the present Multan, wo can 
found in the tract of country extending from have no doubt, if we attend to the circum- 
Oojein to Rewah near Benares, and Mount ^stances of the voyage of Alexander down the 
Aboo is asserted to bo the place of their mira- Hydaspes here. Before the arrival of the 
culous birth or appearance. Vikramaditya, Aryan or Sanscrit speaking colony of the brah- 
the champion of brahminism, according to min, Khetriya and Vesya races, the greater 
common accounts was a Puar. A hindoo part of northern India was peopled by rudo 
race calling themselves Khatri, is numerous aboriginal tribes described by the Sanscrit 
in the Upper Panjob and about Delhi aud writers ns Mlecha, Dasya, Nishata, &c., 
Hurdwar, aud they ai'e found along the and it is the received opinion that those 
Ganges as far as Benares and Patna. These aboriginal tribes were of Scythian or at least 
S[hatri divide themselves into three princi- of non-Aryan origin. The Khetri, of the 
pal classes 1, the Char-jati or four clans, viz.: Panjab, is said by some authorities to be 
Seth^ Maiiiota, Khunna and Kuppoor ; 2, dissimilar to the Kshetriya of the Rajput. 
Bara-jati, viz. : Chopra, Tolwar, Tuffnuhu, In the Panjab their avocations are looked upon 
Setguli Kukker, Meihta, &c. ; 3, Bawan-jat, as effeminate, but these writers and traders 
Of' fifty^two clans, amongst whom are Bun- are not much inferior in courage and firmness 
dari, .Meindrao, Sehti, Suri, Sani, Uunud, to the ruder tribes, while they are superior 
Buhseen, Sohdi, Bedhi^ Teehun, Bhulleh, in civiiizafion, refinement and capaci^ for 
&C. Inferior l^jput tribes, are settled in afiairs: some of Runjeet Singh’s best^over- 
BandelCilind, and in Gurry Mandella. Others, nors and ministers were of the EStiiree 
aooording to Thevenot,. are settled in Multan, race. Both Baluch and Affghim in 
as the. original country of the Khatri, horn in their own country little. than 

whom 1 m says the Rajputs are believed to freebooters, and the mahomedin fisi^ has 
spring). soon as A iexander had crossed over mainly helped them to justify tfieir excesses 
to Taxila, en the east side, Ambisades,. king I against those of other persuasioasaiid id keep 
of the Indian mountaineers (supposed to be I them together under a common banner for 
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purposes of defence or aggression. But the KUBEEB, also written Kabir, a ceife- 
Khutree and Urora of their cities and towns brated hindoo Unitarian reformer, equalljr 
are enterprising as merchants and frugal as revered by hindoos and msusulmans, fpqu^^r 
tradesmen. They are the principal financiers of the sect called Kubeer Puntheo/' or 
and accountants of the country. And even yet,* Nanuk Punthee, from which Nanuk, founder 
the ancient military spirit frequently re- of the Sikh, borrowed' the religious nOti^iis 
appears amongst the once royal ‘‘Kshatid” which he propagated with the greiK^st 
and they become able governors of provinces success. Kubeer lived about a. d, 14i50| 
and skilful leaders of armies. The Kutthri of he assailed at once the worship of idol?, 
Berar claim to be Rajput, and to be of the the authority of the mahomedan Koran and 
ancient Kshatrya, though many of them are hindoo shasters, and the exclusive use of 9 
weavers of “ nakki,” “ kor” and “ kinara.** learned language. He is said to have bben a 
In reality the Khattri of India, ai‘e a frag- weaver, or a foundling reared by a wea^er^ 
mentary people, from some ancient stock now and subsequently admitted as a disciple/by 
untraceable, but spread all through India, and Ramanand. His religious views are ' very 
actively engaged in peaceful avocations. The obscurely laid down, but the latitude of usege 
late rajah Chundoo Lai was a Khetri.— which ho sanctioned, and his employment of a 
RennelVs Memoir^ pp. 123-133; Records spoken language, have rendered his writings 
Government of India^ No* 2 ; Gita ; CapL extensively popular among the loWer orders 
Cunningharn!s History of the Sikhs, p. 22 ; of northern India. Another account makes 
Wilson's Hindoo Drama* See Khetrya, Kubeer a mahomedan by birth, and a weaver 
Khatri, Khetri, Vidya, Aryan, Chetrya. by profession. His disciples may be either 
KU or Cu, Sans. Is a prefix, meaning mahomedans or hindoos. On his death the 
‘ evil Ku-mar, the evil-striker. Hence, mahomedans claimed a right to bury him, 
probably, the Mars of Rome. The birth of the hindoes to burn him, in consequence 
Ku-mar, the general of the army of the gods, of which they quarrelled, and placed a 
with the hindoos, is exactly that of the sheet over the corpse, which, w^en they 
Grecians, born of the goddess Jahnavi (Juno) withdrew, according to a legend, they found 
without sexual intercourse. Kumara is always the upper part of his body to bo metamor- 
' lacoompanied by the peacock, the bird of Juno, phosed into a tulsee plant, the favourite 
— Tods Rajasthan. See Kumara. uymphas of Kristna, the lower part into rehan, 

KU, Hind. Celtis caucasica. an odoriferous herb of a green colour, the 

KU, see India. colour of the prophet Mahomed.— Corret^ 

KUA, Hind. Curcuma zerumbet. pondence relative to Hindoo Infanticide^ p* 

KUA-KA-NASHASTAH, also Tikkur, 39. See Kabir, Kabir Panthi. 

Hind. Arrowroot. KUBEL, Hind. Andropogou martjni, 

KUA KALANGU, also Kua-maoo or Roxh. 

Kua-mavu, Maleal., Tam. ? Curcuma augus- KUBEIS, the name of one of the holy 
tifolia. mountains at Mecca, of which wonderful 

KUAME, Hind., of Lahore, species of things are related, no meaning is assigned to 
Onosma, a root yielding a red dye, a black the name.— Vule, Cathay, Vol. ii, p. 391. 
tapering root like a parsnip, with rough gla- KUBERAKSHI, Sansc., or Padari che^tu, 
brous leaves, very like the allied genus Au- Tel. Bignonia suaveolens, R, 
ahw^ti.•^RowelVs Hand-book, Vol.\,p.\^l, KUBERA WANLOO, Tel. Common 
KUANG, see Cochin-China. women. 

KUANO ? Guana. KUBJAK, Hind. Rosa centifolia, Rosa 

KUARA, see Jurkundaloo. inceii;a. 

KUAY I^LUNG; Kuakoghai, Maleal. KUBJAKAM, Singh., or Parike gadda,^ 
Curcuma angustifolia, Roxh. Tel. Trapa bispinosa, L. 

KUBAB, Arab., Pers., Hind. Roast KUBLGIRA or Kili-katr, a tribe in the 
meat; little pieces of meat roasted on skewers Southern Mahratta country, mig^tory, who 
of silver, wood or iron. Kubab are generally, act as feriymen, and exhibit pictures of ^he 
in India, spitted on little slips of bamboo, Prndava heroes, 
though silver is often used. See Kabab. KUB-LQ-WAH, Bdrm. Laurus/^p. 

KUBAB CHINI, Hind. Piper cUbeba. KUBO, is the name applied to the Shan 
Pubebs. race, in the Munipur language. 

KUBAN, see Kabarda. KUBO, a title of the secular einperoli^ of 

KUBAYRATCHIE, Sans. Guilandioa Japan. See Kobo, 
bofiduo, Linn ; A* KUBTUCK, a river of Je^ro* 

KUBBI, Pebb. Ape. KUCHA or KuPcha, Hind. Al in 

KUBEBEN, Grb. Kubebu, Bus. Cubebs. general use to designate any thing improper 
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i^'jj||Dtei>niplete or of small value, in opposition 
Up the word Puk’ha, meaning ripe, mature, 
complete. 

KUCHA-BUNDI, Hind. Herbalists. 

KUCHAN, Hind. Ephedra alata, also 
As^ragus punjabensis. 

K^UCHANDANA, Hind. Adenanthera 
payonina, TAnn*y Willde. 

; T^lJrCHANDANAM, SANsc.,or Erra-chan- 
Trl. Pterocarpus santalinus, L. 
^mdorswood, also Adenanthera pavonioa. 
means “ bad, inferior.” 

’^UCll BAHAR, a small marshy district 
to the N. W. of Goalpara. The station is 
348 miles from Calcutta. See Cutcli Bahar. 

KUCHCHEE, see Kabul, Derajat. 

KUCHCHELA, Tkl. Anthericum tube¬ 
rosum, R, ii, 149 ; Phalangium tuberosum, 
Kunth ; W, Ic. 

KUCHERIAN or Amboosi, Hind. The 
mango fruit, dried and sliced. 

KUCHIK, see Kelat. 

KUCHILA, Hind. Strychnos mix vomica. 

KUCHILA KE MULUNG, Hind. A 


parasite, Viscum monoicum, found on the 
Nux Vomica trees of Cuttack ; a substitute 
for preparations of strychnine and an ex¬ 
tremely powerful narcotic. Its powder is 
a powerful convulsive tonic, producing the 
same effects as the strychnic and brucinic 
preparations.— 0'Shaughnessi/f Beng, Fhar,^ 

406, and Dis,f p. 376. 

KUCH-KOLE or Kishtee, Hind. A fa- 
qeer’s wallet, 

KUCH-KUCHIYA,Beno. Papyrus tege- 
tiformis. 

KUCHLA, Beno., Duk., Hind. Strych¬ 
nos nux vomica. 


KUCHLA LUTA, Beng. Strychnos 
colubrina, Linn. 

KUCH MARDA PAT, Beng., Hind. 
Corchorus oUtorius. 

KUCHNAL, Hind. See Koochnal. 

, , KUCHNAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, 
Linn. 


KUCHOO, Beng., Pens. Colocasia anti¬ 
quorum, also written Kuchii, Kuchwco. 

KUCflOO GUNDUBEE, Beng. Homa- 
lonema aroraatica, Schott. 

KUCHOpRA, also Kuchoora shuthi, 
JIiND., Bkno. Curcuma zerumbet, Roxb. ; 
zerumbet, long zedoary. 

KUCHU GUNDUBI, Beng. Horaalo- 
nema aromatica, Schott 

KUOHSAi Hind. A doubtful cucurbita- 
ceous plant. 

KUCHU, Beno. Colocasin antiquorum, 
Sch. 

KtJCHU, Sans. Hair. Frornkueh,,to bind. 

KUCpU-NAtl, Hind. Bauhinia acuroi- 
hata, Roxb. 


KUCHUli, Duk. Kuchura, Tel,, Hind. 
Curcuma zedoaria, Rose. 

KUCHURI, Beno. Exacutn tetragouum, 
Roxb^ 

• KUCUDI NUN!A, Tel., properly Kura- 
kudi nuuay, Sapindus emarginatus. Soap- 
nut oil. See Oil. 

KUCHWA or Coorma, synonymous terms, 
and indiscriminately applied to tiie Rajputs 
of Ajmer, meaning tortoise.—• Rajas¬ 

than^ Vol. ii, p. 351. See India, Rajput. 

KUCHYAPA, Sans. A proper name ; 
pa, means to drink. 

KUOHWEE, Beng. Colocasia antiqiio- 
rum. 

KUDA, a Malay name for the horse. 

KUDAKA DORNATTA, Singh. Strych¬ 
nos nux vomica. 

KUDALEEA, a river near Singeer Bed, 
in Comillah. 

KUDALI, Hind. A pickaxe. 

KUDALI, Sans. Plantains. 

KUDALIA, Hind. Desmodium triflorura. 

KUDALLA, Singh. Leeches. 

KUDAMAN, Maleal. A class of predial 
slaves in Malabar, Wilson. 

KUDAPALLI MABAM, Tam. Holar- 
rhena codaga. 

KUDARIPASJAM-YENNAI,Tam. OiU 
of Sterculia fa3tida. See Oils. • 

KUDA VAN, Tam. A shepherd. 

KUDDA MULLA, Maleal. Jasmiuum 
snmbnc. 

KUDDAR, a whitish coloured wood, not 
good, found from Sooree to Ilasdiha in tho 
Santhal jungles. Planks are sawn from this 
wood, but it is not fit for any thing else.— 
Engineer's Journal^ July 1860, p. 156. 

KUDDIA-KHAR, Beng., also Tankan- 
Khar, Guz., Hind. Borax. 

KUDDMUL, Hind. Jasminum sambaO. 

KUDDOO, Hind. Cucurbita lagenavia. 
Bottle Gourd. This is grown at the pora- 
Diencement of tho rains ; a good soil is all 
that is necessary, requiring no further care. 
— Riddell. See Kaddoo; 

KUDDOOT ALAIN, Burm. A large tree 
of Tavoy, used in house and ship building. 

KUDDOOT-NU, Burm. An inferior wood 
of Tavoy, used in boat building. 

KUDDU, Guz., Hind. Helleborus niger. 

KUDDUM, Beno., Hind. Nauclea cad- 
amba, jRoa:5. 

KUDDUM, Mahr. Nauclea parvifjora. 

KUDEY -WAKLEE - WANLOO, Tel. 
The women of this caste dress their l^air in. a 
bunch on the right side of their hifads* . ; - 
,KUDI, Tam. Baskov ; ; 

KUDI A, a slavo tribe in Cporg and 
bar. 

KUDI-NIM, Hind. Borgera konigii. 
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KUEN-LUEN. 


KUDI MAI, Tam*, see Hindoo* 

KUDIEE.PAL.PASHANAM, Tam. Bed 
sulphuret of Arsenic. 

KUDKEE, Mahr. Hocomlia montana. 

KUDMI, one of the two Parsi sects in 
India. 

KUDNUZ, see Uabak. 

KUDOO, Bbng. Pumpkin. Lagenaria 
vulgaris, Cucurbita lagenaria or C. pepo. 

KUDUM, Beng., Hind. Nauclea cadamba. 

KUDBAnJUVI, Tel. Putranjiva rox- 
burghii, Wall. 

KUDRA MUKHA, a hill on the Malabar 
coast with a resemblence to a horse’s head. 

KUDRAP-DUKHU, Tam. Sterculia 
foetida, Linn. 

KUDRAT-HALVASSI, Turk. 

Musee, Ar. I Guzanjabin, Fbrs. 

Ghezo, Kurd. | 

Manna found on the dwarf oak, though 
several other plants are said to produce it, 
but not so abundantly, or of such good 
quality. It is collected by gathering the 
leaves of the tree, 

* * * The manna on each leaf did 
Pearled lie, 

letting them dry, and then gently threshing 
them over a cloth. It is thus brought to 
market in lumps, mixed with an immense 
quantity of fragments of leaves, from which 
it is afterwards cleared by boiling. There is 
another kind of manna found on rocks and 
stones, which is quite pure, of a white colour, 
and is much more esteemed than the tree 
manna. The manna season begins in the 
latter end of June, at which period when a 
night is more than usually cool, the Koords | 
say it rains manna, and maintain that the 
greatest quantity is always found in the 
morning after such a night. It is called in 
Turkish, Kudrat halvassi, or the divine sweet¬ 
meat ; in Arabic, Musee ; in Persia, Ghaz- 
angabin ; in Koordish, Ghezo .—Riches BesU 
dence in Koordistan, Vol, i, p. 142. 

KUDRAY-WALI CHAMAY, Tam. Pani. 
cum semiverticillatum. 

KUDRUM, of Behar, Crotalaria juncea, 
Linn,i also Hibiscus cannabinu 8 ,Ltnn.,Boz;A, 
W, and A, 

KUDRUTTEE, Hind. Mushroom. 

KUDSUMBAL, (white and red) Hind. 
Canavalia gladiata.-~i>C7. 

KUDSUMBAR, of Bombay, Canavalia 
virosa, W. A, 

KUDU-KAI MARAM, Mahr. Termi- 
talia chebula. 

KUDUKE PALLI 9 Maleal. Garcinia 
affinis. 

KUDU • KUDUPPI - KARAR, fortune 
tellers—the word comes from Kudu-kudup- 
P 7 , A clapper. 


KUDULEE, Beng. Plantain tree, Muir, 
paradisiaca. 

KUDUMBU, Beng. The Shady Nauclea, 
Nauclea cadamba. 

KUDUMI, Tam. A tuft of hair left on 
the crown of the head by hindoos. It is 
called in Sanscrit Sik’ba and seems to be the 
Sisoen of Lev. xix. and 27. It is cut off the 
head of a deceased hindoo by his son, ae a 
preliminary to the further funeral ceremonies. 
The Greeks, Romans and Egyptians of old 
wore, and the Tartars, Chinese and hindooe 
now wear, this. 

KUDUR, Duk., Hind. Frankincense* 

KUDURU JUVVI or Putra jivi, TRl. 
Putrajiva roxburghii. Wall, Juvvi is applied 
to various kinds of Ficus—Kuduru, Bt, 244, 
“ a branch of a family” is almost syn. with 
putra, a son, 

KUDUVALI VER, Maleal. Root of 
Plumbago zeylanica. 

KUEL, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

KUE-LA, Guz. Charcoal, 

KUEN-LUEN, a mountain chain as seen 
from Sumgal in Turkestan is in lat, 36* 8 ' N., 
and long. 78* 5' E., and 13,215 feet above the 
sea. The Kuen-Luen, is the northern crest of 
the great range which bounds the high table 
land of Thibet. This range is the true water 
shed between India and Central Asia, the 
Indus absorbing all the streams which flow 
from the southern slopes of the range, while 
the northern rivers which form the Kara Kush 
force their way through of round the outer 
barrier of the Kuen-Luen, and wend north¬ 
ward to the Gobi or Sandy desert. 

Id the Kuen-Luen, all passes above 15,000 
feet are closed in winter by the heavy snow¬ 
fall. The following are the principal passes 
in India ;— 


l.^DehlijoLn. 2.— Malm. 


Namt. Feet. 

Bapdeo..3,409 

KatnU.3,019 

Par.3,698 

Nagcberrl.3,646 

Navi. 2 , 6 i» 

Salpl.2,4»8 

Pochanuu.3.446 

Nana..2,439 

Jam.3,328 


Name, 

Feet. 

Malse). 


Tal. 


Bhor.. 

.1,798 

Pendera. 


Silva.. 

.1,938 

MandJa. 


Poppera.. 


Gumba... 

.1,853 

Singrampnr. 



3 ,—CeimatiCf NUgiria and €eyl<m. 

Siffur. .I Kodur...2,493 

Siwara.6,743 Gautvarpilli.3,373 

Rangbodde. 6,689 I Klsnagherri.2;tS0 

4 ,—In the crest ef the ffUnodaya from 
Sihhim to Kishtvair. 


Ibi Gamin.20,460 

DonWa.IMOO 

Jantl.18,8W 

Parang..,18,600 

Mraa..iMM 

Nflong.iMia 

Kiobrang.1«,313 

Uma^.1M33 

Langpla.17,780 

Maying .U.TOO 


Mpn..17,670 

Uta nimra..17.637 

Birmkimta..... .17,611 

Klnngar.17,881 

Nltl.,16,114 

Vallauchnn.16,751 

PnHng.lam 

Shlnkn La.1A68* 

Bara Lacbi. IWft 
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KUEN-LUEN. 

6 .—/» the oral of the Kara Koruta 
from Long. B. Qr. 76 ® to 79 ® 30 ' 

Mtiftagh.19,0191 Kara Korum.18,345 

Ohaag-ohen-mo.18,8001 

6 .—In the creit of the Kouen-lun from 
Long. E. Or. 78 ® to 80 ® 

Blobl.17,379 I Yurungkaih. 16,620 

7 . —/»the Andes. 

Alto de Toledo.16,690 I Assuay.15,626 

LagiinUlas. 16,690 1 

8 . — IniheAlpt. 

8t. .11,0011 Old Weisflthor (a) ....11,871 

Keir weiaatlior (a) ... 12,1361 

(a) Tbese two passes cannot be used for practical purposes. 

Trees grow very generally in the Himalaya 
up to heights of 11,800 feet, and in most parts 
there are extensive forests covering the sides 
of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this limit. In western Tibet, however, there 
is nothing at all corresponding to a forest 
Apricot trees, willows, and poplars, are 
frequently cultivated on a large scale ; poplars, 
indeed, are found at Mangnang in Gnari 
Khorsum, at a height of 13,457 foot, but they 
are the objects of the greatest caro and atten¬ 
tion to the lamas. On the northern side of 
the Kuen-Luen, are no trees at all, owing 
to the considerable height of the valleys. In 
the Andes, they end at about 12,130 feet, in 
the Alps, on an average, at 6,400 feet, isolated 
specimens occurring above 7,000 feet. The 
cultivation of grain coincides in most cases 
with the highest permanently inhabited 
villages ; but the extremes of cultivated grain 
remain below the. limit of permanent habita¬ 
tion. In the Himalaya, cultivation of grain 
does not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 14,700 
feet, and in the Kuen-Luen 9,700 feet. For 
the Andes, thq limit is 11,800 feet, in the 
Alps, some of the extremes are found near 
Findeler, at a height of 6,630 feet, but the 
mean U about 5,000 feet. The upper mean 
limit of grass vegetation in the Himalaya is 
at 15,400 feet, in western Tibet, nearly the 
same level as for the highest pasture grounds, 
16,500 feet, may be adopted ; in the Kuen- 
Luen, grass is not found above 14,800 feet. 
Shrubs grow in the Himalaya up to 15,200 
feet, in western Tibet as high as 17,000 feet, 
and in one instance, at the Gunshankar, even 
to 17,313 feet. On the plateaux to the north 
of the Kara Korum, shrubs are found at 
16,900 feet, and, which is more remarkable, 
they occasionally grow there in considerable 
quantities on spots entirely destitute of grass. 
As an example, may be menti<&ied, amongst 
several others, the Vohab-Chilgane plateau 
(16,419) feet and L BashmalgunC 14,207 feet). 
In the Kuen-Luen, the upper limit of shrulM 
does not exceed 12,700 feet. Above this 
height gitiss is still plentiful, and shrubs being 
here, as generally everywhere else, confined to 
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a limit below the vegetation of grass, the range 
presents an essential contrast in this respect 
to the characteristic aspect of the Kara Korum. 
The number of species of plants, as well as 
the number of individuals, is exceedingly 
limited in the higher parts of the Kuen-Luen. 
Lichens are completely wanting in the. dry 
angular gravel covering the high plateau, and 
the slopes of the mountains in their neighl^ur- 
hood. The wild yak, the existence of which 
in the wild state, has been doubted, and the 
kiang, five to six species of wild sheep and 
goats, hares and mice, are found as high as 
16,000 to 17,000. Two systems of cleavage 
are particularly regular in the central parts of 
the Kuenluen ; the steeper one dips north 30 
to 50“ east, the other south 20 to 40* west. 
A hard crystalline rock occurs not unlike 
pudding-stone, which contained enclosures 
of spherical and angular forms, the quarries 
where the Yashom stone is dug are at Gul- 
bagashen, in the valley of Karakash .—Bepori 
on the Proceedings of the Magnetic Survey 
oflndia^ p. 9. See Arians, Karakoram, Yak. 

KUEPHUL, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KUEVEA, Tam., a Ceylon tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet long. It is used by the 
natives in boats and house-work .—Bdye on 
the Timber of Ceylon. 

KUF A. The old, now decayed city of Kufa, 
founded by the kalif Omar, was constructed 
from the ruins of Babylon. Four miles to 
the westward, Meshed AH stands conspicuous. 
Kufa, gives its name to the old form in which 
Arabic was written. The inscriptions on 
Mahmood’s pillar at Ghuzni are in Kufic. 
Ali was buried at Kufa after his assassination. 
— Mignan's Travels, p, Z26. See Kellek. 

KUFA. The Kelek is not the only singu¬ 
lar description of vessel, traceable to anti¬ 
quity, that appears on these rivers of ancient 
celebrity. The circular bowl-shaped basket 
boat or “ kufa,” (so named from the Arabic 
word, which means basket,) is also used as 
the common ferry-boat. Its fabric is of 
close willow-work, well-coated and made 
waterproof with the bituminous substance of 
the country. It holds about three or four 
persons with room enough, though not in the 
most agreeable positions. It is moved by 
paddles across. Herodotus notices the differ¬ 
ent kinds of boats plying on the rivers of 
Babylon, mentioning them as composed of 
willows and the skins of animals ; and adds, 
that on their anival at the great city, the 
owners sold every material .of the boat, 
excepting the skins and those they packed on 
the backs of asses, and carried whence 
they came. 

KUFELZYE, more generally known as 
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the Popolzye, an Affghan tribe, numbering KUH AON, in Gorakhpur, on a column is an 

20,000 families, an offshoot of the Abdalli, inscription in imperfect Sanskrit with errors 
one of the branches of which, the Suddozye, of orthography, of date not before tenth cen- 
gave sovereigns to the Affghans in the 17th tury. The character used in the inscription is 
and 16th centuries. the Gupta or Allahabad No. 2, a little before 

KUFF, also Kuffee, Panj. Chaptalia the Gaya alphabet. There is no invocation 
gossypina. The plant is a mere weed, from and no hindoo gods are named. Indra is men- 
Simla to Lolon, and covers the whole of the tioned ; and the pillar records that five images 
unwooded hills in the very greatest profusion ; of him are set up by the roadside. The naked 
‘ kuff,’ pealed off the leaves of the plant, figure on the column, backed by the seven- 
is called by the puharries * sokhta,’ and they headed shake, is the same as one in the 
use it instead of tinder for their matchlocks, Buddha cave at Ellora. It mentions the 
&c. The plant is exceedingly common in the death of Skanda Gupta, [of Allahabad ?] 133 
Himalaya, and is found over their whole extent years before the date of the inscription, but 
from Murree to Aimorah, as well as Simla, the recorder of the inscription belonged to a 
When the leaves are damp and green, the wealthy private family. His name was 
* kuff* is pealed off the back of the leaf with Madra, and he put it up in honour of himself 
great facility and quickness. * Kuff’ would not and family, son of Budra Soma, son of Bhatta 
make the stronger and larger kinds of paper. Soma, son of Amaila. Madra professes to be 
hut it would be available for that of the finest the friend and patron of brahmans, guru, and 
and most delicate kind. The collection and Yati; but there are not any hindoo gods 
disengagement of the down from the back of named in the inscription, and all the naked 
the leaf would cost little or nothing. The figures cut on the pillar are evidently the 
maximum number of leaves on each plant is same as are found in some of the caves of 
8, the minimum 3. A kunder or hill basket of Ellora. The chances are, that the inscrip- 
leaves, weigh about 12 seers,cost one anna, and tion, like the Gupta inscriptions of Allahab^ 
the product 1 lb. 2 oz. of the film ; separating and Bhitari, was cut on a previously existing 
the film costs about one anna more, or 2 annas buddhist column.— VoL vii, p, 32. 
for 1 lb. 2 oz. In some cases the leaves get KUH*I-NEMEK, or Hill of Salt,amoun- 
blighted by the mist and fogs, one-half the tain of singular appearance, described by 
underside of the leaf will often be found of a various eastern authors.— Ouseley*s Travels, 
brown tinge, and whenever this is the case Vol,i\,p, 155, properly Koh-i-namak. 
the film will not separate. A seer of the KUH-I-SIAH, Pjsrs. See Luristan. 
leaves was weighed and the film separated, KUHKRATZE, Ger. Cowhage. 
the product was f of a chittak of film from 1 KUHNAR, the wild almond tree which 
seer of the leaves, or, 2 lbs. avoirdupois gave grows in the south of Persia. Its fruit is 
l-^oz. of film ; consequently 1 cwt. or 112 something like that of the service (Sorbus) 
lbs. of the leaves would only produce 5 lbs. 4 and is yellow when ripe, slightly .acid and 
oz. of the film, and 1 ton of leaves less than pleasant to the taste. When unripe it is 
1 cwt. of the film.— General Cox, from green or red.—Baron C. A. DeBode's Tra- 
Lieutenant W, A, Boss, (Bengal Artillery), vels in Luristan and Arabiitan,p. 253. 
dated Murree, 25th July 1858. KUHNI, Hind. Fruit of Caroya arborea. 

KUFFIN, Ar., Hind., Pars. A shroud. KUI or Kuji, Hind. Rosa brunonis ; 
KUF-GEER, Hind., Pers. A skimmer. [Gad kuji, is Pyrus variolosa ; Tser kiyi, is 
KUFL, Pbrs. Locks. 'Prunus armeniaca ; Ban kujru is Rosa mac- 

KUFNEE, or Alfa Hind. Fuqeer’s dress, rophylla. 

KUFRA, Hind. Oreoseris languinosa. KUIRUB, Benq. Water-lilly, Nympliosa 
KUFRA, a town, six hours from Sort, on lotus, 
the Bitlis road, in the district of Shirwan. KUJOOR, Hind. Dates. 

The castle of Shirwan is only an hour from KUKAI, or Kuke, Hind. Flacourtia sapi- 
Kufra. In Rich’s time, the bey was powerful da, also Rhamnus persica. 
and independent and a younger branch of KDKA TULASI, or Batsalla-kura, Alla- 
the Hassan Keif family and consequently batsala, Tel. Basella alba, Ltnn. 
an Eyubite or descendant of Saladin. There KUKA WOMINTA, Bbng. Cleome vis- 
is a gold mine in Shirwan.— Miches Residence cosa. 

in Koordistan, VoL i, p. 377. KUK’HA, a race in the north-western 

KUFRI, see Kirkook. Panjab who occmpy the rugged mountains 

KUGHAI, Maleal. Curcuma angusti- along with the Bimba. 
folia, KUKHURA, Hind. Curcuma zedoaria, 

KUGINA, Hind. Rosa webbiana. Rose, 

KUHAK, see Kelat. KtTKI, the country occupied by this people 
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Ues ta the south of tlie Garo, Kasla, and wear a small slip of back cloth round their 
Mikir areas, or the hill raof^es of Garo, Jaiotia loins ; and, as a father-mark of superior rank, 
and Oachar in Sylhet, Tipperah and Chitta- they have their hair brought forward and tied 
gong among the mountains to the north east in a bunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
of the Chittagong province. There are new while the rest of the Kuki leave theii^s hang- 
Kuki who came from the ruder parts of Tip- ing loose over the shoulders. Kuki are armed 
perah and Chittagong, and their form of with bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and the 
speech is not always intelligible to an old dah, a hand hatchet, resembling the knife of 
Kuki. The Manipur dialects and that, of the the Nairs on the Malabar Coast and a most 
new Kuki are mutually intelligible. In destructive weapon in close combat. They 
1848^49, four Kuki tribes,—the Thadon, the also wear round their necks large strings of 
Shingshion, the Ohungsen and the Lumgum, a particular kind of shell found in their hills : 
were driven into north and south Cachar and about their loins, and on their thighs, imme- 
into Manipur, from their locations, by the diately above the knee, they tie large bunches 
Lusbai people who speak a Kuki dialect and of long goat’s hair of a red colour, and on 
dwell further south. They i^ere driven back their arms they have broad rings of ivory, in 
by Colonel Lister and his Sylhet Light Infan- order to make them appear the more terrific 
try. He entertained the new Kuki as soldiers, to their enemies. The Kuki, are vindictive ; 
mid they are found to form good out-post blood must always be shed for blood. The 
soldiers on the frontiers of both the Lushai Kuki have but one wife ; they may, however, 
and the Angami, countries. The Looshai, how- keep as many concubines as they please, 
ever, are in their turn being pressed up north- Adultery may be punished with instant death 
wards by another tribe still more powerful than by either of the injured parties, if the guilty 
themselves, called the Foi, who are approach- be caught by them in the fact, 
ing from the south-east. The hilly tract lying On the eastern frontier, the people are an 
between Cachar and Chittagong, is inhabited entirely different race from the Kuki of the 
by the Looshai, who claim and hold all the Chittagong jungles. The name by which 
tract of country to the south of the parallel they are commonly known is “ Tipperah.” 
of the latitude of Chatterchoora hill, and In physiognomy some of them are like the 
east of Hill Tipperah to the Tepai river Munipooree, but the greater part bear more 
is the Burmese frontier. Putheu is their resemblance to the Khasiah tribes having 
chief deity, he is benevolent ; and Ghum- strongly marked Calrauk, or Mongolian 
vishve is a malignant deity. The Kuki features, with flat faces and thick lips, not in 
likewise worship the moon. They have no general shorter in stature than Bengali, and 
professed minister of religion. The Thempu, far more muscular and strongly made. Many 
their priest and diviner, is not hereditary and of them, with fair complexions scarcely 
his office is not coveted from fear of the darker than a swarthy European. The vil- 
initiatory rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, lages contained perhaps from 100 to 200 
Tipperah and Chittagong, with an offset in inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
Cachar who are called the old Kuki. Those bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. On 
in Cachar are skilful in the cultivation and the death of a chief, the body is smoke-dried 
weaving of cotton. The Cachar old Kuki and kept for two months with the family. If 
are under 4,000 and are arranged into three a r^ah fall in battle, they immediately pro- 
divisions, the Rhangkul, the Kholma and the ceed on a head hunting expedition and bring 
Botch. The Kuki are also called Luncta! in the heads of those they kill, hold feastings 
They are little civilized, are of an active, and dancings and, after cutting the head into 
muscular make, but not tall. The tradition pieces, send a portion to each village. This 
of the Kuki respecting their origin is, that is considered in the light of a sacrifice to the 
they and the Mug, are the offspring of the manes of the deceased. In the spring of 
same progenitor, who had two sons by 1871, they made several inroads into Assi^m, 
different mothers. The Mug, they say, are for the purpose as was alleged, of obtaining 
the descendants of the elder, and the Kuki, of heads for the manes of a chiefs daughter, 
the younger son. The mother of the younger The Looshai dwell on the southern frontier 
having died during his infancy, he was neg- of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up the 
lected by his step-mother, who, while she Kuki,* from the south, into Oachar. lu their 
clothed her own son allowed him to go naked, turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
According to Coleman, the Kuki are all bun- by the Ppi, a tribe who are advancing from 
ters and warriors, and are divided into a the south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
number of distiuct tribes, totally independent tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
of each other. The riyahships are heredi- and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
tary, and the ri^lhs by way of distinction, the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
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Chatter Chobra hill, and east of hill Tipperah 
to the Tepai river, is Burmese frontier. 

Khum means a village, Khumia, a villa¬ 
ger. The two tribes, Khumia and Kuki, 
occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts and the 
Kuki on the tops of the hills. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctured 
with hinduism. They term their supreme 
being, Khojein Putiang, to whom they sacri¬ 
fice a gyal, and an inferior one is named Shem 
Saq, to whom they offer a goat. Shem Saq 
is put up in every quarter of a village, in the 
form of a rude block of wood. Before this 
they place the heads of the slain, whether of 
men in war, or of animals of the chase. 

The Chumiah are located in the lower 
hills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
the north and east of Chittagong. Both 
tribes are described as having fiat noses, 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif¬ 
fer from the Naga in appearance, as in their 
customs. 

If a Kuki man die at night fiis body is 
burned in the morning. Vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the deceased ad¬ 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 
“ We bid you farewell to-day ; whatever 
money and rice you have acquired, leave with 
us.** On the following day friends resort to 
the deceased man*s house, and offer up a 
sacrifice of a fowl to the gods TciVae and 
Sangron. Liquor is freely partaken of, the 
good qualities of the deceased are recited, and 
much lamentation is made. When a married 
man dies, all his friends assemble and bewail 
their loss. Vegetables and rice are cooked, 
and placed on the left side of the corpse with 
a gourd or bottle of liquor. Amongst the 
Beli clan of Kuki, soon after death the corpse 
is washed with warm water, and covered up 
with a cloth. The principal deities worshipped 
are called Tevae and Sangron, to whom fowls, 
.pigs, and spirituous liquor, are offered in 
sacrifice on all occasions of sickness, famine, 
or other affliction, which they conceive is the 
surest mqthod of averting evil and bringing 
their wished and undertakings to a successful 
termination. The Kuki have no images or 
temples of any kind. The object of the 
Kuki inroads on the plains is not plunder, 
for which they have never been known to 
show any desire, but they kill and carry ^way 
the heads of as many human beings as they 
can seize, and have been known, in one night, 
to carry off fifty. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed at the funerals of their 
chiefs, and it is always after the death of one 
of their rajahs that their incursions occur. 
The Kuki smoke dry the dead bodies of 
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the rajahs. After the death of a rajah, 
his body is kept in this state for two months 
before burial, in order that his family and 
clan may still have the satisfaction of hav¬ 
ing him before them. Should a rajah fall 
in battle by any chance, they immediately 
proceed on a war expedition, kill and bring 
in the head of some individual, hold feasting 
and dancings, and then, after cutting the head 
into pieces, send a portion to each village of 
the clan. This was done on the murder of 
the Kuki rajah by the Nirazae Naga race. 
This is considered in the light of sacrifice to 
appease the manes of the deceased chief. 
The Kuki have been accused of cannibalism, 
and in one instance the charge seemed sub¬ 
stantiated, but they disclaim the imputation 
with much vehemence. Nothing comes amiss 
to a Kuki—the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
beef, being equal delicacies. 

The new Kuki clans are piesided over 
by rajahs and muutrees, who decide all 
matters of dispute brought before them ; 
and in such I'espect do they hold their 
rajahs that their word is law. One, among 
all the rajahs of each class, is chosen to 
be the Prudham or chief rajah of that 
clan. The dignity is not hereditary, as is 
the case with the minor rajahship, but is 
enjoyed by each rajah of the clan in rotation. 
The Kuki cultivate rice and cotton, but in a 
manner quite opposed to the system pursued 
by the Cacharee and Naga, the former of 
whom raise three crops of rice from the same 
land, and the latter four. The crop is not 
cut till November, whereas that of the other 
hill tribes is cut iu August and September ; 
their cotton is also very fine. Besides this 
they grow tobacco, and all the usual vege¬ 
tables met with in the hills. The Kuki are 
described as short, muscular and active, with 
massive limbs, and are darker in complexion 
than the Chumiah; The men are powerful 
and hardy but turbulently inclined. Having 
been accustomed to war in their own countiy, 
they are exceedingly well suited for soldiers, 
and those that have been enrolled in the 
Kuki levy at Silchar have turned out well. 
They are also particularly modest and decent, 
each man living with his family in a separate 
house. The widows also live in houses of 
their own (in this respect like the Naga and 
Ctcharee), built for them by the villagers. 
The men wear a large cloth, sometimes two, 
wrapped loosely round the body, and hanging 
from the shoulder to the knee. Underneath 
this they wear nothing, the whole body being 
bare, in which they consider there exists no 
wont of modesty, as such has been their custom 
from time immemorial. The women wear « 
short striped petticoat, reading from toe 
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upper part of the stomach halfway dowu to 
the knee. Married women have their breasts 
bare, but all virgins are covered, wearing a 
similar cloth to the petticoat wound round 
the bosom underneath the arm-pits. They 
wear their hair prettily plaited at the back, 
the two' ends being brought round in, front 
and tied just above the forehead in the form 
of a coronet. Like all hill people, the Kuki are 
most dirty in their habits, very seldom wash¬ 
ing their bodies. The sites of the Kuki 
villages are well-chosen on the broadest parts 
of the highest ridges, with water near at 
hand, generally a small hill stream. Some of 
the chief villages contain as many as 200 
houses, commodiously built on platforms raised 
between three and four feet from the ground. 
Every part of the house is formed of bamboo, 
there being but few trees of any kind. 

The Bongzu or Bomu are said to resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built and 
not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kumi, Ky-au 
Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies show that all are 
dialects of one language,— Cole, Myth. H.ind,y 
p, 324 ; J. H. Reynold's Embassy^ Vol, of 
1864 of B. A. S. J. ; Latham ; Battler's 
Travels and Adventurers in Assam^ pp. 85- 
99 ; Aitchison's Treaties^ p, 7*7 ; Ann^ 
Ind, Adm.y Vol, xii, p. 86. See India. 
Naga, Polya, Singhpo. 

KUKKA, a race inhabiting the hills west¬ 
ward from Cashmere to the Indus. See Kuk’ha. 

KUKKA BUDDA or Meda kava, Tel. 
Grewia piiosa, Lam, 

KUKKA PAL A or Verri pala, Tel. 
Tylophora vomitoria, Voigt, \ 

KUKKA PALA KURA, Tel. Trianthe- 
raa crystallina, Vahl, 

KUKKA PAVILI, Tbl. Portulaca, sp. 

KUKKA POG AKU, Tel. A large leaved 
plant, common under topes in Ganjam—not 
seen in dower. 

KUKKA TULASI, Tel. Ocimum canum, 
Sitns, ; O. album, B, iii, 15. 

KUKKA VAMINTA or Nela-vaminta, i 
Tbl. Polanisia icosandra, W, ^ A,*IZ \ Cleome 
viscosa, R, iii, 128. 

KUKKUR-BAZI, Hind., or cock-fighting. 

KUKOA, Hind. Flacourtia sapida. 

KXJKO-NOR, see Koko-nor. 

KUKRA, a river of Pillibeet. 

KUKRA, Hind. Anemone obtusiloba. 

KUKBEE or Kakri, Cucumis utilissimus. 
—Green cucumber. A large coarse kind of 
cucumber, sown with melons and other fruit 
in the beds of rivers. 

KUKROKUA, Hind. Crozophora tinctoria 

KUKSH, see Kocch. 

KUKSPUNA, Hind. Celosia asiatica. 

KUKUDU, or Kunkudu chettu, Tel. Sa- 
pindufl emarginatus, Vahl, 
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KUKU-JUNGHA, Beng. Hairy leea, 
Leea hirta. 

KUKUL, Tam. Commiphora madagasca- 
rensis. B’deliium. 

KUKURA CHURA, Beng. Pavetta in- 
dica, Linn. ; Ban Kukur, Hind., is Comus 
olonga. 

KUKYAN, Hind. Phoenix dactylifera. 
Dates. 

KUL, Hind, of Lower Himalaya hills, &c., 
a water course. 

KUL, Ar., Pbbs., Hind. All. 

KUL, Karn. One who pays revenue to 
Government. 

KUL, Beng. Rhamnus jujuba. 

KULA, the Portuguese name of a Ceylon 
tree, called in Tamil Kanugha. It is very 
heavy and close-grained, grows to about 
twenty-four inches in diameter, and eight 
feet high. The natives use it for general 
purposes, and for houses and vessels. It 
produces a fruit which they eat, and from 
which they extract an oil which is used as a 
medicine.— Edye^ Ceylon, 

KULA or Kulla, Pers. Hat. 

KULA, a family, a race, a tribe. Pro¬ 
perly the got of a hindoo is his tribe and 
Kula is the race. But Kula, among the 
Raj puts means a tribe ; and coiTesponds to the 
Affghan kheil. Amongst the hindoos, there 
are three kinds of devata or deities to whom 
worship is given, the Gramma Devata or 
village god ; the Kula Devata, the race or 
household or family god ; and the Ista Devata, 
the patron or personal deity of individuals. 
Devata, Adhi-devata ; or primitive deity, 
Sthana devata, local deity. The Aryan hindoo 
does not recognize the village gods of Southern 
India, but the non-hindoo Turanian races, 
largely Worship them, and even many of those 
Turanian races who have boon converted to 
hinduism, worship them. They are mostly 
shapeless pieces of wood or stone smeared with 
vermilion, and mostly represent evil spirits or 
devils. These are the Amma, Ammun and 
Amoor of the eastern and southern parts of the 
peninsula, and the Satwai, Bhairo, Massoba, 
Chamanda, Asra, Ai and Marry-ai of Abe north- 
, em and western parts of the peninsula, all of 
whom are recognized as causing harm to indi¬ 
viduals. In health, they are neglected, but 
when sickness occurs, either to individuals, or 
as an epidemic, these spirits of evil are worship- 
I ped with much solemnity, and bloody sacrifices 
are made to them of goats and sheep and 
bullocks and bufialoes. Gotra or Kula, mean a 
family, and existed amongst Kshatrya, Yaisya 
as well as Brahmans. Gotra depends on a real 
or imaginary community of blood and then 
correspond to what we call familie% No 
hindoo house is supposed to be without its 
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tutelary divinity, but the notion attached to ' KULAR, a river of Seoni and Nagpore. 

this character is now very far from precise, KU LARA, Hind. Viburnum foe tens. 

The deity who is the object of hereditary or KULASAIKEBA, Arya Chakravarti, is 

family worship, the Kula devata, is always found in Ceylonese history as the name of a 
Siva, or Vishnu, or Diirga, or other principal great warrior who commanded an army sent 
personage of the hindoo mythology—but the by Kulasaikera, who is called king of the 
Griha devata or household god rarely bears any Pandyans or people of the Madura Country, 
distinct appellation. In l]^gal, the domestic which invaded Ceylon in 1314. The same 
god is sometimes the Saligram, sometimes the name re-appears as if belonging to the same 
tulasi plant, sometimes a basket with a little individual in or about 1371, when he is 
rice in it, and sometimes a water jar, to any of stated to have erected forts at Colombo, Ne- 
which a brief adoration is daily addressed, most gombo and Chilaw, and after reducing the 
usually by the females of the family: occa- northern division of Ceylon, to have fixed 
sionally small images of Lakshmi or Chanfii the seat of government at JatFnapatam.— 
fulfil the office, or should a snake appear, it Yule Cathay^ Vol, ii, p. 422. 
is worshipped as the guardian of the dwelling. KULAT, Hind. Dolichos unifiorus. 

In general, in former times, the household KULA WAN, Hind, of Simla, the small 

deities were regarded as the unseen spirits of field pea, Pisum’arvcnse. 
ill ; the ghosts and goblins who hovered about KULB AGI, a tree in Canara, which grows 

every spot, and claimed some particular sites to fifteen or twenty-five feet in height, and 
as their own. At the close of all ceremonies, from twenty-four to thirty-six inches in dia- 
offerings were made to them in the open air, meter. It yields a close-grained, hard and 
to keep them in good humour, by scattering durable wood, and is used by the natives at 
a little rice with a short formula. Thus, at Mangalore and Honore for the keels and 
the end of the daily ceremony, the house- beams of vessels. It is of a dark colour, and 
holder is enjoined by Menu—3,90 “ to throw is considered valuable.— Edye^ Eorests of 
up his oblation (bali) in the open air to all Malabar and Canara. 
the gods, to those who walk by day and those KULBURGAH, a town in the Hyderabad 
who walk by night.” In this light the house- dominions, in the centre of the Peninsula of 
hold god corresponds better with the genii India. It was the capital of the Bahmini 
locorum than with the lares or penates of dynasty (which commenced with Hassan 
antiquity,— Wilson's Rind. Th. Caco, a. d. 1347) and appears to have ex- 

KULA ABBAAL ? Laquis. ceeded in power and splendour, those of 

KUL AALIN NAR, Maleal. Fibre of Delhi, even at the most flourishing periods 
Ficus mysorensis. of their history. Kulburgah was centrical 

KULAB, a hill state north of Badakhshan, to the great body of the empire. It fell to 

its chief claims a Grecian origin. See Kabul, pieces with its own weight, and out of it 

Kush. were formed four potent kingdoms, under 

KULAK of Java, a grain measure == 77^ the names of Visiapour (properly Bejapur), 
catty, Golconda, Berar and Ahmednuggur ; each of 

KULADHAN, Hind. Conocarpus latifo- these subsisted with a considerable degree of 
lius. power, until the Moghul conquest ; and the 

KULAEE, Hind. Phaseolus trilobus. two first preserved their independency until 
Three-lobed bean. Sown like other native the time of Aurungieb. The five monarchs 
.beans, Riddell. of these kingdoms, like the Caesars and 

KUL AH ARKCHIN, Hind. Embroider- Ptolemies, had each of them a name or title, 
ed caps. common to the dynasty to which he belong- 

KULAHU, Hind. Land watered by a ed, and which were derived from the res- 

kul, or canal. See Kuli. pective founders. Thus, the kings of Kul- 

KULAI, Hind. Phaseolus trilobus. burgah were styled Bahmani, those of Visia- 

KULAKA, Sans. Nux vomica. pour, were styled Adil-Shahi ; those ofGol- 

KULAMBEBI, Singh. Calamandar wood, conda, Kutub-Shahi; and tliose of Berar 
KULANG SEN^ is an island south-west and Ahmednuggur, Nizam Shah Bhairi and 
of Amoy, three miles in circumference, prin- Araud Shahi.— RennelVs Memoir^ p. Ixxix ; 
cipally granitic. Orme's Historical Fragments^ p. xxxvi. 

KULANJI, also Siah Danah, Hind. Ni- KULEAH, Pers. Is a robe exactly similar 
gella sadva. to, but worn over, an ALKhaliq. 

KULAN KOTE, the ancient site of Tatta. KULEEJA, Hind. The liver. 
KU-LA-PAI, Burm, Cicer arietinum. KULEEJEE, Hind., The pluck, viz., the 
KULANJAN, or Kul^ana, Ar., Hind, heart, liver, lungs, spleen and kidneys of 
Kulanyoga, Sans. Alpinia galanga, Swz. animals. 
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KULERI, or Kalar, Hind., of Rawalpindi, 
Banhinia variegata. 

KULFA, Hind. Portulacca oleracea* 
KULFA ? Clove oil. 

KULFA-DOD AK, Hind. Euphorbia he- 
lioscopia. 

. KUBFA-KA-TEL, Hind. Cassia oil. 

KULFI RANG, Hind. Deep lilac colour, 
blue prevailing. 

KULFUL, Arab. Cassia tora. 
KULGHARI BECHNE-WALA-JOGI, 
see Jogi or Yogi. 

KULGULLY PASS, see Kelat. 
KULHARI, Hind. Saccharum officina> 
rum. 

KULI, or Coolie, are labourers all over 
India, W, W» Hunter, See Koolee, Coolee. 

KULI, Hind., of Bajwat and in Gurdas- 
pur, land irrigated by a kul. See Kulahu. 
KULIAN? Galangal. 

KULI BENGAN, Beng. Solanum me- 
longena, Linn, 

KULIGAM, see Kashmir. 

KULI KHAN, also known as Tamas 
Kali Khan, styled Nadir Shah, king of Per¬ 
sia. Invited by Nizam-ul Mulk, he invaded 
India in 1738, 1739, defeated and re-instated 
Mahomed Shah on the 7th June 1747. He 
was assassinated in Persia. Ahmed the 
Abdalla was his treasurer. 

KULIMAH, Ab. The mahomedan creed. 
It contains five sections, viz : 

Kulima-i-Shahadat, the martyrdom-creed. 
Kulima-i-Tumj id. 

Kulima-i-Towhid. 

Kulima-i-rad-i Kufr. 

Kulima e-Tyub or Ty-eeb. 
Kulma-i-Shahadat, means “ I bear witness 
that there is no deity save God, who is the 
one and has no co-equal; and I bear witness 
that Mahomed is his servant and is sent from 
him.”— Herh, See Kalimah. 

KULIMITAN, Tam. Ocimum hirsutum. 
KULIN, a class of brahmans in Bengal, 
who are deemed by other brahmans to be of 
very pure descent and in consequence many are 
anxious to wed their daughters to them. As 
a result the Kul in men are great polygamists, 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century a 
pamphlet gave the following, amongst others : 

Nurnber 
Agfi, ofv}ive$. 

Bhola Nath Banneiyee 55 80 

Bhagwan Chatterjee 64 72 

Puma Chander Mookeijee 55 62 

Mordn Soda Mookerjee 40 56 

Tituram Ganguly 70 65 

Bam Hoy Mookeijee 50 52 

Boido Nath Mookeijee 60 60 

^ Shama Churn Chatterjee 60 50 

Nobo Coemar Banneijee 52 50 

Ifhan Chander Banneijee 52 44 

Joda Nath Bannerjee 47 41 

Shib Chunder Mookeijee 45 40 
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Pundit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar publish¬ 
ed a pamphlet, in Bengalee, entitled Poly¬ 
gamy—Should it be abolished or not ?” Most 
of these marriages are sought after by the 
relations of the girls, to keep up the honour 
of their families ; and the children of these 
marriages invariably remain with their 
mothers, and are maintained by the wives’ 
relations : in some cases, a KooHna father 
does not know his own children.— Ward on 
the Hindoos^ Vol, iii, p, 268. 

KULINJAN, Ddk. Alpinia galanga. 

KULIT, Malay. Skin or leather. Kulit 
kaya, Malay. Bark. 

KULIT LA WANG, Malay. The aroma¬ 
tic bark of a wild species of cinnamon, pro¬ 
duced in abundance in Borneo. It is the 
Ginnamomum kulitlawan, but other varieties 
are also found. It was probably this plant 
which induced the earlier voyagers to imagine 
that the true cinnamon of Ceylon, which this 
much resembles, was found in the Archi¬ 
pelago, The bark is well-known for its dove- 
like aromatic flavour, and for the essential oil 
it produces, but which, is never extracted by 
the natives of Borneo.— Lowe's Sarawak, 

KULIT MANIS, Malay. Cinnamon. 

KULJIKOON, Gr., of Arabs. Colchicum 
autumnale, Linn, 

KULKA SHINDA, Beng. Cassia sophera, 
Linn, 

KULKUL, Ar. Cassia tora, Linn, Hab-ul- 
kulkul, Hind., is the Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabum. 

KULLA-BASALA-KIRE, Tam. 

Oopodaki, Sans. | Potti Batsali kura, Tel. 

Basella alba. 

KULLAI, also Ranga, also Kathel, Guz., 
Hind. Tin. 

KULLAH-I-HAZARA, see Kush or Cush. 

KULLA KITH MARA, Can. Ficus 
glomerata, Roxh,; Willde, 

KULKURU, Mal. Beads. 

KULLA, Hind. Heaps of grain thrashed 
in the open field preparatory to being divided 
and housed. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, ii, p, 63. 

KULLAH, Pbrs. Literally a hat, applied 
by the Affghans to crowned heads also to hat- 
wearing natives of Europe. The use of the 
kullah of black lamb-skin is universal among 
the Persians.— Ouselep's Tr., Vol, i, p.20S, 

KULLEE, a river near Seesghur in 
Bareilly. 

KULLEYUM ? Odina wodier. 

KULLI, Hind. Euphorbia tiruoalli. 

KULLIANI, Sans. Celosia nodiflora. 

KULL MULLAH, Malbal. Bambusa 
arundinacea, Roxb, ; C. P. 

KULLOOA, Bubm. Cerbera man'ghas, 
Linn, 
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KULLOO KOLI MIN, Tam. Ilolocen- KULT, IIifiD. Dolichos uniflorus. 
thus inspirator. KUL TEAK, Tectona grandis, var, A 

KULLOOR or Belaspore. The raja of Kul- scarce variety of the teak trie, in the Wynaad 
loot* had estates on both sides of tbe Sutlej, about Sultan’s Battery,. It is considered supe- 
But the sunnud given to raja Mooher Chund, in rior to the common teak.— Afclvor, JE* 

1816, confirmed tohim the eastern portion only. KULTI, Bbng., Due*, Gdz., Hind., Mahe. 

The family is Rajpoot. In acknowledgment Gram or Horse Gram, Dolichos bjfiorus, or 
of his services during the mutinies in 1857, Dolichos uniflorus. Dolichos biflorus, the 
the rajah received a dress of honour of Rupees two-flowered bean, is grown in fields after the 
5,000 value, and a-salute of seven guns. The rains, and chiefly used for cattle ; when given 
revenue of this state is not less than Rupees to horses it must first bo boiled ; they soon 
70,000. The population amounts 66,848. become very fond of it, and keep in as good 
KULLORA and Talpur, Sind tribes, which condition as upon any other grain. The Ben- 
furnished its last two ruling dynasties. The gal gram or chenna, is the Cicer arietinum. 

Ku 11 ora trace their descent from the Abbas- KULU, Tam. Dolichos uniflorus. 
side kaliphs, and the Talpuri from Mahomed, KULU or Kullu, a hill state in the N. W. 
but both seem to be Baluch, which are eseen- Himalaya. This province consists of the 
tially of Jit or Gete origin. The Talpuri mountain basin of the Beas, and the west 
TaP* or “ Tar,” Borassus flabelliformis or bank of the Sutlej. Sultaupoor, its capital, 
palmyra, and “ pura,” a town) amount to is elevated 4,584 feet. The chain bounding 
one-fourth of the population of Hyderabad the Sutlej on the west, is considerably higher 
which they call Lohri or Little Sind. There than that on its east bank, and is crossed into 
are none in the T’hul, The origin of the Suket, by tbe Jalauri pass, elevated 12,000 
mahomedan Kullora and Sahrai is doubtful. feet. The province of Chamba bounds it on 
KUL LUNG, a river near Kurrungee in the west, and the physical feature of Kulu 
Assam. and Cliarnba are similar. The poorer Kulu 

KULLUNGAN MATCHI, Due. Whiting people wear only a blanket, wound around 
fiah. . the waist and one end flung across the 

KULL VALEI MANNI, Tam. The seeds shoulders and pinned across the chest, men 
of Canna indica, Linn, and women often dress alike, but the long 

KULLYAGHY, a river near Bailda in hair of the women is plaited in one tress. 
Midnapoor. The natives of Busahir, Sookeyt-Mundee and 

KULLYHAIN, a plant, from the fibres of Kulu, in the Kohistan of Jhullundhur, have 
which, the Lepcha, near Daijeling, make rope, all sallow complexions and seem all of the same 
KULKUSUNDA, Bkng, Smithiasensitiva. race. In the hills of Kullu and Kangra are 
KULM, or Kalm,Guz., Hind,, Pans. A pen. the “ Goojura” and “ Guddi races,” who cul- 
KULM, see Kabul. tivato little, and keep herds of buflalocs, and 

KULM, a river of Bhopal. flocks of sheep and goats. They claim cer- 

KULMI DARCHINI, Due. Laurus cin- tain beats of the forests as their wariei,” 
namomum, rolled cinnamon. or ancestral property, subject to the payment 

KULMI-LUTA, Beng. Rivea boua-nox. of pasturage tolls. The forests of the lower 
KUL-MOOLL A, Maleat.. Bambusa hills are apportioned out among the Guddi or 
arundinacea. • shepherds of the snowy range, who, in the 

KULME-CHAK, Beng., or Kulmee sag, winter season bring down their flocks to 
•Convolvulus resilis. Creeping Bind Weed, graze. In the same manner, the Goojur 
This grows wild ; its leaves are eaten by the with their buffaloes, take up divisions on a 
natives.— Riddell, hill side, and carefully respect their mutual 

KULM-TRASH, Pers. Penknife. boundaries.— Cleghorn's Punjab Report, p, 

KUL-MULLA, Maleal. Bambusa ; tbe 89 ; H, f, et T,, p, 203. See Ladak. 
Bamboo. KULUMB, the name of several towns in 

KULNAR.* Gypsum. the south of India. One of these, is Colombo, 

KULONJI, Hind. Nigella sativa. the seat of Government in Ceylon, which has 

KULOOA, Hind. Saccharum officiuarnra. a population of 40,000 people. It seems to 
KULOU-MIDVI, Singh. Calaraander have been selected by the Dutch froih the 
wood. proximity of the cinnamon gardens, for it has 

KULRE, Hind. Picea webbiana. no other recommendation. It was visited by 

KULSIAH, a Cis-Sutlej territory, has an the Portuguese in 1505. It capitulated on 
area of 155 square miles, and a population of the 16th February 1796. It is on the 
62,000 souls, with a revenue of Rs. 1,30,000. coast of the island, in lat. 6 ® 56' N., Ipilg: 
The family came from the village of Kulsiah 79 * 53' E., and exports largely to Eurejpe. 
* in the Manjha. Colombo is mentioned in Singalese historical 
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tauals ao early as. a. d. 496 ; the name is 
said to signify a sea port. This and Cove- 
long, south of Madras, and Quilon of the 
western coast, are all the same name ^‘Kulum.*’ 
— Horsburgh^ Sirr, 

KULUMBU, Brng. Cocculus palmatus. 

KULUNG, Hind. The Kulm fowl of the 
Bombay side of India, is the Grus cinerea, 
the European crane, the G. vulgaris, Fallas. 
It visits India in great flocks, but wholly dis¬ 
appears in the breeding season. It is also 
called the karranch. 

KULUNGI VER, Maleal. Tephrosia 
purpurea. 

KU-LUNG-SOO, is an island opposite to 
Amoy, and commands the entrance to the 
harbour; for this reason, it was taken pos¬ 
session of by the British, at the commence¬ 
ment of the first China war, and retained 
until♦1845.—iSirr’f China and Chinese^ Vol. 
i, p, 844. 

KULUNJI, Maleal. Guilandina bonduc, 
Linn, 

KULUNJUN, Beng. Alpinia galangu. 

KULUSH-NUB, Benq. Panicum palu- 
dosum. 

KULUTU, Sans. Dolichos uniflorua. 

KULU KAY NATH or Jhol Ke Ghurray, 
a matrimonial ceremony. 

KULZUM or Colzum, the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulf, represents the name of Clysma 
the ancient tcXv^fia^ situate at the northern 
extremity of a bay, in long. 63* 20', lat. 28* 
50', according to Ptolemy. But the sea of 
Culzum, says Hamd Allah Cazviiii, is like¬ 
wise called Bahr Ahmar or the Red Sea. The 
Arabic adjective here used, Ahmar, must not 
be confounded with the proper name Hameir 
or Hamyar, bestowed by the Persian geogra¬ 
pher on another gulf. Natives of India regard 
the Bahr-i-kulzum as the Caspian sea.— 
Ouseley's Travels^ Vol. i, p. 28. 

KUM, a town of Irak-ajami, between Te¬ 
heran and Ispahan. 

KUM AD, Hind, of Paujab. Sugar-cane. 

KUMAKUS, Jav. Cubebs. 

KUMALA ? Diamond. 

KUMALA, the son of Asoka : a legend 
regarding him proves the antiquity of the 
practice of placing eyes on the outside of 
buddhiat temples. In a former birth, Kumala 
is said to have plucked the eyes from a 
Chaitya, for which he was punished by the 
loss of his own iu the next birth, and because 
he then presented a pair of golden eyes to a 
Chaitya, he was afterwards born as the sou of 
Asoka, with eyes beautiful as those of the 
Kumala bird, from which circumstance he 
obtained his name. 

KUMAON, a province in the N.W. Hima¬ 
laya, bounded on the east by the river Kali, 
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which separates Kumaon from Nepauj ; on 
tlie west by the Alaknunda branch of the 
Ganges, and its western feeder, the Mand- 
akni; on the north by the axis of the Cis-Sut- 
lej Himalaya, and on the south by the upper 
Gangetic plain. The elevation of the Terai 
at its base varies from 600 to 1,000 feet. The 
mountains of the outer ranges rise to 7,000 
feet in many places, and in the interior attain 
to 10,000 feet, while still further north many 
rise to 20,000 and a few above 24,000 
feet, and Nandadevi, 25,750 feet, the highest 
mountain west of Nepaul, is in this province. 
The loftiest, as elsewhere in the Himalaya, 
are never on the axis of the chain, but are 
still further north, and its great elevation 
may be judged of from the heights of the 
passes over it. Of these proceeding from the 
eastward may be mentioned the 

Lankpya.. 18,000 Niti. 10,800 Naina-tal... 0,500 

Lakhur ..18,400 Mana 18,760 Bhim-tal... 4,000 

Balch. 17,700 Almora... 5,500 

The vegetation of Kumaon includes fully 
two thousand flowering plants. 

The Dom of Kumaon is now, merely an 
inferior caste dwelling amongst the general 
population. In the north of India, under the 
Himalaya and in the Kumaon hills, the Dom 
were once a considerable tribe. They are still 
a numerous helot section of the population, 
being in fact the only inferior class and ordi¬ 
nary labourers as well as artizans. The Dom 
are very black with curly hair and altogether 
aboriginal in appearance, the Dom or Domar 
in the labour-market of northern India take 
the place of the Mhang of the south of India. 
The Dom of northern India are rope, fan, 
basket and mat-makers. In Oude and Bengal 
the Dom are sweepers, and carry dead bodies. 
The Dom are also musicians. The Mirasi Dom 
are mahomedans and*called Mir and Mirasi. 
The Bodo, Dhimal and other tribes inhabiting 
the mpuntains and forests between Kumaon 
and Assam, are styled Tamilian by Mr. 
Hodgson. He has done so on the supposition 
that all the aborigines of India, as distin¬ 
guished from the Aryans, belong to one and 
the same stock, of which he considers the 
Tamilian of southern India the best repre¬ 
sentatives. And he has founded this supposi¬ 
tion on certain general grammatical similari¬ 
ties which are common to the entire scythian 
group of languages.— Campbell^ pp. 16-124 ; 
JVils, Gloss. See Khas, Polyandiy, Sanita¬ 
ria, India, Rawat or Raji, Hindi. 

KUMAR, from the Tamil, also Sanscrit, 
for a virgin 

KUMARA is the hindoo god of war, and 
is supposed to be indcntical with Mars, the 
Roman god of war. Kumara^ was the sdn of 
Janavi (Juno), as Mars was the son of Juno, 
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and, like as the Roman Mars was produced southern taluk of Cauara, 25,746, or oue-sij^ 
by the agency of Vulcan, so was Kuraara by of the rural population were engaged in it, 
the hindoo regent of fire. Kumara has the bat north of that taluk, it was carried on by 
peacock as his companion ; and this bird was the jungle tribes of Malai Kader and Mah* 
likewise sacred to Juno, and as the Grecian ratai to the number of 59,500. Kumari was 
goddess is fabled to have had her car drawn then prohibited in Mysore and under great 
by peacocks, so Ku-mara (the evil-striker) restriction in the Bombay Presidency, and 
has a peacock for his steed.— Tod's Rajas- the Madras Government, in 1860, prohibited 
thariy VpL i, p, 596. See Ku. it in Government forests, without special 

KUMARA DEVI, Kumara Gupta, Ku- permission, which they commanded to be 
mara Pala, Kumara Seu, see Inscriptions. given sparingly, and never in timber spots. 

KUMARI, or Komari, is a name of the Mr. Cannan, a coffee planter of Wynaad, says 
goddess Durga, derived frona the Tamil Ku- that in a spot thus treated, only wood re¬ 
mar or Komar, and the Cape Comorin at the grows, unfit for any building purposes, and 
aouth of the peninsula of India is derived he had never been able to get coffee to grow 
from this goddess. The author of the Peri- on it.—Dr. Cleghorn in Reports to the 
plus states that at the town of Komar, Madras Government^ 1858, Cleghorn 
where there is a fort and a harbour, people Forests and Gardens of India, p* 126. 
came to bathe and purify themselves, for it KUMARI, Bbng. Aloe litoralis. 
is related that a goddess was once accustom- KUMARIKA, Singh. Aloe indica, Boyle, 
ed to bathe there monthly. Cape Comorin KUMARILLA, Singh. Aloes, 
formerly ranked as one of the five sacred KUMATHA, Can. Gmelina parviflora. 
bathing places, and the monthly bathing in KU MATI KAI, Maleal. Cucumis colo- 

honor of the goddess Uurga or Parvati is cynthis. 

still continued, but the number of visitors to KUMBA, Hind. Mahr. Careya arborea. 
it is now very small. KUMBA, Tartar cavalry from Koko Nor. 

KUMARI, Can., of Mysore and Canara, KUMBAKA, in hindoo mythology, a rak- 
this is the Poniiam of Malabar, the Punakad shasa, brother of Havana, 
of Salem, the Chena of Ceyfou, and the Tung- KUMBAL or Karaala, Hind. Red powder 
ya of Burmah, and is a rude system of cul- from the fruit of Rottlera tinctoria. 
ture followed in all the countries, wherein KUMBALI, Tam. Benincasa cerifera. 
secluded tribes and others, clear parts of the KUMBANG, Malay. Rusa equina, Cm., 
forest. The kumari cultivators earn a cheap Ham., Smith, 

but wretched subsistence, and live in miser- KUMBAR or Koombar, Hind. Gmelina 

able huts, the Irular and Kurumbur races on arborea. 

the Neilgherries, the Malai, also, on the She- KUMBAB, see Kelat. 

varoys, the Punam cultivators in Malabar, the KUMBAY MARAM, Tam. Gardenia 

kumari cultivators of Canara, and the Karen latifolia, Ait, 

in Buimab, all endeavour to obtain a preca- KUMBH, Hind. Agaricus campestris. 
rious subsistence by scattering grain after KUMBH I or Budadanedi, Tel. Careya 

burning the jungle, and thus avoid, to them, arborea, R, ii, 638, 

the irksdme restraints of civilized life. A KUMBI, Hind. Cochlospermum gossy- 

hill side is always selected, and at the close pium, also Cordia vestita. 

of the year a space is cleared. The wood is KUMBO, see India. 

left to dry till the following March or April KUMBUK, Singh. Terminalia alata. 

and then burned. The ground is then sown KUMBULA, Malbal. Gmelina arborea, 

with Italian millet, Paoicum italicura, as also Roxb,, Cor. FI, 

with rice, Oryza sativa. In Canara, the seed KUMBULAM, Malbal, also Kumbuli, 
is genei*ally sown in the ashes on the fall of Tam. Benincasa cerifera, Savi. 
the first rain, without the soil being touched KUMBULA RUKTA, Hind. Nymphcea 
by a plough. It is fenced and weeded, and rosacea. 

the crop gathered towards the end of the KUMBULU, Malbal. Gmelina arborea, 
year. A small crop is taken off the ground Roxb, 

in the second year and sometimes in the third, KUMBULU or Kambulu, Tel., also Sujil- 
after which the spot is deserted, for 7, 10, or loo, Tbl, Pencillaria spicata, 

12 years, until the jungle grows sufficiently KUMBUBANI, a tribe in Beluchiston. 
high to tempt the tribe to renew the process. See Beluchistan, Kelat. 

In Ceylon, the Chena lasts two years, and KUMBA, see Kuki, Ku-mi. 

' includes the culture of chillies, yams, sweet KUM FEBOZ, a river, across which amir 
potatoes, cotton, hemp, Ac. About the middle Azau Delemi, built the Bend-i*amir, or Bend* 
of the nineteenth century in Bekal, the most ameer. Aras, is a modern name of the ancient 
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ea, the Awermn of the Purans, now called 
Kum Feroz. It laves the foot of tlie ^ock 
Istakhr. The snowy Ardekaii mountains are 
the same with those which presented so 
formidable a barrier to Alexander’s progress, 
and by whose slopes he descended into Persia, 
iu his advance on Persepolis. Towards the 
north of Armenia, runs the Araxes, with its 
numerous tributaries. This river which at 
its commencement, owing to its many affluents,' 
bears the Persian appellation of Hazara,springs 
from the side of the Bin Gol, or mountain of 
thousand Lakes, about 30 miles south of 
Erzerum, and nearly in the centre of the space 
between the eastern and western branches of 
the Euphrates. Its course, from its first 
spring near Jebel Seihan, is almost N. E. for 
about 145 miles through Armenia ; when it 
turns eastward, being then near the frontier of 
Kars ; this proximity continues for HO miles. 
The sources of the Aras and those of the 
north branch of the Euphrates are about 10 
miles from one another. According to Pliny 
(lib. vL, c. 9) those sources are in the same 
mountain and 600 paces asunder. In modern 
times, the north-eastern districts, along the 
banka of the Araxes, intervening between 
Aderbijau and Georgia, had been in general 
subject to the sovereigns of Persia.— 'Bliny^ 
lih. vi, c, 9 ; Malcolm^s History of Fersia, 
VoL ii, p. 212 ; Journal of the Royal Geo, 
tSoeietyf Vol, Fart ii, p. 200. See Aras 
also Bend Amir, Pars, Iran, Tigris. 

KUMHAK, Hind. 

Kumar, Beno. I Kumara vadu, rKL. 

KumbaUar, Kakn. | 

A potter. 

KUMHAR, Panjab. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb.y Cor, FL 

KUMHIR, Hind. ? A tree of Cliota Nag- 
pore witli a hard, green timber.— Cal, Cat, 
1862. 

KUMHIR, Hind. Crocodile, 

KU-MI also Ktt-mi, a race in Arracaii, in 
lat. 21* N., and long. 93* E., in the valley of the 
Kidadyn river, which disembogues at Akyab. 
The Kami assert that they once dwelt on the 
hills now held by the Khyen. Their name 
seems the same as that of the Khumia of Chit¬ 
tagong^ The Kuini of Arracan chiefly inhabit 
the Koladaii and its feeders. The Kliy-ouug- 
tha and Khu^i or Kum-wi (properly Ku-mi), 
of the middle basin of the Koladyu, belong to 
the Barman family. Kumi, Khumi or Khum- 
wi, are of the same race, but their language 
l»as some peculiarities. It has been partially 
examined by Captain Latter, who says it is 
evidently cognate )o the Rakhaing form of the 
Rnrilariiw The majority of its words however 
are non-Burman. The Kurai are fair, with 
small featuies. The Kumi of Chittagong 


believe that a certain deity made the world 
and the trees and the creeping things, and 
lastly ^ he set to work to make one man and 
one woman, forming their bodies of clay ; but' 
each night on the completion of his work, 
there came a great snake, which, while (^od was 
sleeping, devoured the two images. At. length 
the deity created a dog, which drove away the 
snake, and thus the creation of roan was accom¬ 
plished.— Lubbock^ Origin of CiviLy p, 253. 

KUMMALAR, in the Malayalam country, 
an artificer. The Ainkudi Kummalar are the 
five artizan castes, the Ashari or Carpenter, 
the Mushari or Brazier, the Tattan or Gold¬ 
smith, the Peruing-Kollen or Blacksmith, and 
the Tol Kollen or Tanner. These five castes 
follow the custom of marrying one girl among 
three or four brothers, and this Kummalar 
custom of three or four brothers marrying one 
girl, is followed in some parts of Malabar by 
the Eeycover, Juver or Teer, toddy-drawers, 
and is partially also the custom of the maho- 
medau Mapilla, in taking the wife of a deceas¬ 
ed brother. The Kummalar and Teer are 
sprung from the same race and in earlier times 
intermarried, and this may explain the simi¬ 
larity amongst them of this social practice. 
It is only in the taluqs of Niduuganad, Kut- 
tanail, Chowghat^in some parts of Vettutnad, 
and a few adjoining spots in south Malabar, 
that a woman amongst the Nair is kept at the 
same time by two or three men, who are not 
brothers. Although the Nair, Teer, and 
other hindoo castes of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, particularly the two latter 
countries, are thus more or less tainted, the 
practice of polyandiy does not seem to have 
ever prevailed, generally, amongst the Nair, 
and many of the Teer of north Malabar, from 
Kurumbrauad to Mangalore. But many Teer 
women, even there, admit to indiscriminate 
connection all races, of all castes and religions, 
without incurring any prejudice as to caste or 
loss in social estimation. The Teer women 
of south Malabar do not so readily yield them¬ 
selves to this unusual practice. As this Nair 
custom is of interest ethnologically, the fol¬ 
lowing description of it, by one of this race, 
Kookel Keloo, Nair, District Munsiff in Mala¬ 
bar is given from No. 48 of the Madras 
Literary Society’s Journal of 1859, pp. 52, 
53, 54. He says, “ The Eeyoovei’ or Teeyer 
(toddy-dmwers) are a section of the servile 
class of people who, during the time of the 
brahmans and Peroomals, came to Malabar 
from Ceylon to earn their livelihood. It can¬ 
not, however, be accounted foi^ how tJiey, in 
many parts, though not throughoui the whole 
of Malabar, came to adopt tlie beastly custom 
of the Kummalar of the country, of a^single 
girl, being mai l ieil to three and four brothers ; 
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aad UkewUe in some parts of the country, respect), are in some way or other in a greai 
where this sad custom is not so generally pre- or less degree of error; and reformation 
valent among them, the practice of taking therefore is indeed much needed among them 
their deceased brothers* widows for wives as all. It is, though, very lamentable to find 
the mussulman Mapilla do. It is only in the them dormant in their original state of depres* 
Talooks of Needoonganad, Cootanad, Chow- siou and not seeking for refot^atloilf I'ather 
ghaut, and some parts of Vettutuad and a few than growing blindly proud of tain and 
adjoining spots in south Malabar alone, that different castes and privileges, and ready to 
a woman among the Nair is kept at the same run any risk oven that of hazarding their 
time by two or three different men, who are, lives, only to preserve their castes .**—Madras 
though, never brothers. It is, though, very LiL 8oc. Journal^ 52-4 of 1859. 
possible that the Teeyer may have taken the KUMMARA BADDU, or Konda tamara, 
idea from this latter error and themselves Tel. Smilax ovalifolium, R. 
fallen into the other and more shameful one, KUMMARA BADDU, or Dumpa, Tel. 
or perhaps they observe the custom, as they Dioscorea aculeata, L. 
in general are, as a document in its begin- KUMMARA CHETTU, Tel. The word 
ning shows, sprung from Kumraalar or the means the potter*B tree, 
the Kummalar from thorn, through their then KUMMARA POLIKA CHETTU, Tel, 
frequent intermarriages. The document calls A certain tree, the potter-like tree, 
them also Eeyoovahaiyer, a word equally low KUMMARA PONUKU, or Poniiku, Tel. 
and contemptuous in Malabar and of the same Gyrocarpus asiaticus, WiUd, 
meaning as the word Kummalar. Moreover, KUMMEN, Dan. Cummin seed, 
amongst the Nair of the whole of north KUMMERBAND, Hind. A sash, a 
Malabar (that is to say, from part of Cooroom- waist belt, a girder of the loins, 
branad as far as Mangalore), though some- KUMMI, Eurm. A Tavoy wood, 

times unchaste practices occur in their families, KUMMUL, Hind. Nymphoea rubra, 

yet, I can most confidently assert, that the KUMMUL-SHAH, a mohurnim fuqeer. 
above abominable custom of one woman being KUMMINAN, Malay. Frankincense ; 
kept by two or three men oS the same time, olibaniim. 

never in ancient or modern time was once KUMOON ? Cuminum cyrainum. Cummin 
known, A Kair, there, will, though, occasion- seed. 

ally, marry two or three women in succession, KUMOONKOO, Mal. Cubebs. 

if the first or second prove barren or all the KUMONLY, a naddi or rivulet near Mir- 

children born, die, or from any other like zapoor. 

cause or domestic difference. Many of the KUMPA, Tel.? Baskets, properly Gumpa. 
Teeyer also of that part of the country do in KUMPAL, or Rendezvous island, on the 
some measure follow the custom of the Nair ; west coast of Borneo, in lat. 2“ 44^’ S., and 
but the Teyette (Teeyer women), of the long llO^S'E., extends about 12 miles to 
remaining Teeyer there, are notorious harlots the N. E , and is joined to the main by a 
and become the concubines of strangers of any chain of islands. 

caste or religion, and this without the least KUMPIL, is certainly of sufficient anti¬ 
prejudice to their own ca.ste, or any loss of quity for mention in the Mahabharata. It is 
esteem in society ; on the other hand, any a place moreover of sacred resort amongst the 
such act proved against any females of the Jains, where they annually bury an image 
.other castes, sublets the person to excom- of one of their Tirt’hankara, and has been 
munication from ca.stc, banishment from inimemorially established among them as a 
society, and all religious advantages. The holy city. 

Teeyer females of south Malabar do not, KUM-QUAT, Chin. Citrus japonica. 
though, so readily as those of the north, yield A small species of Citrus, about the size of 
themselves to this disgraceful practice. Owing an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and 
to the very, great number of castes, and the sharp acid pulp. This fruit is well-knowD 
peculiar and difibrent mannei's and customs in a preserved state by those who have any 
in various parts of the country, the superficial intercourse with Canton, and a small quantity 
inquiries of most foreigners have led them into is generally sent to Britain as presents every 
error and in their works they generally ascribe year. Preserved in sugar, according to the 
ihe same pernicious practices to all castes and Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
parts of the country indiscriminately. the Kum-quat are common on all the hill-* 

However the Nair, Teeyer and indeed all sides of Chusau. The bush grows from three 
the other numerous castes of Malabar (includ- to six feet high, and when covered with lie 
ing the Cochin and Travancore countries, orange-colour^ fruit, is a very pretty 
these being indeed the most striking in this KUMRA, Bbvo. Benincasa cerifera. 
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KUMROO, also KuJima, Hind. Cucur- 
Uita tiipo. 

KUMROO, »ee Kunawur. 

KUM-BUDI, men who have adopted the 
Chinese system of secluding themselves from 
tlie rest of the world.—(7. A. De 
Bode's Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 
p. 22. 

RUMRUK, Duk. Fruit of Averrhoa ca- 
ramhola. 

KUMUDA, Sans., or Telia kalava, Tel. 
Nymphoea pubescens, Willd, ; 23. 

KUMULA, Benq. Kaempfera galanga, 
Linn. 

KUMULA-KAMANI, Sans. From Ku- 
mala, the water-lily, and kama, desire. 

KUMULA NIMBOO, Beng. Orange, 
Citrus auraiitium. 

KUMUNI SIAH, Arab. Curainum cy- 
miuum. Cummin. 

KUMULU, Beng. Indian sacred bean 
or lotus, Nelumbiuni specioshm : properly j 
Kamala. 

KUMUNKUS, Jav. Cubebs. 

KU-MURAD, see Kelat. 

KUMURKI, Beng. Smilax ovalifolia, 
Roxb. 

KUMUT or Bark Cloth, from the river 
Baram, supposed to bo from a species of 
Artocarpus, is worn by the Kyan race when 
mourning their dead.— Roi/leFib. PL, p. 341. 

KUMYS, Tartar. Ma-ju-tsiu, Chin. The 
ordinary drink of the Tartars is ‘ knmys,* a 
spirit made of mares* milk. Mares’ milk has 
17 per cent, of solid matter and eight per 
cent, of sugar of milk, which renders it very 
liable to undergo alcoholic fermentation. 
They pour the milk into a large leathern 
vessel, and when they have got a con¬ 
siderable quantity, beat it till it begins to 
ferment like new wine. Wlien it becomes 
quite sour, they beat it again violently and 
then draw otf the buttery part. The fer¬ 
mented whey makes a brisk sort of liquor, 
with an agreeable almond flavour, very in¬ 
toxicating to those not much accustomed to 
it. The Tartars also make, from goat’s milk, 
a kind of butter, which they boil and keep 
for winter use in goat’s skins, and though 
they put no salt in it, it never spoils. After 
they have taken off the butter, they boil the 
curd again to make cheese, which they dry 
in the sun, and which is as hard as iron ; 
these cheeses they put into sacks for the 
winter store, and when the supply of milk 
becomes scanty, they put this hard sour curd 
into a leathern vessel, pour hot water upon 

and beat it till it liquifles ; and with this 
acid drink they have to content themselves 
during the time of year so severely felt by ‘ 
pastoral nations. The Tartars live chiefly on 


their flocks, and the produce of the chase.— 
HucU Christianity, PoL i, p. 209 ; SmilFs 
Chin. Mat. Med. 

KUN, a language of India, 

KUN, Hind. Edwardsia hydaspica, 

KUNACHI, Hind, Rubus floribundus. 

KUNA GILI GICHCHA, Tkl, Crotala- 
ria orixensis, JR., iii, 276, also C. neglecta, 
PV. and A., 49 ? 

KUNALI, Hind, of Multan, a vat in salt¬ 
petre-making. 

KUNAR, Pers. Papaver somniferum. 

KUNAWAR is usually divided into Upper 
and Lower Kuuawer and includes the upper 
part of the Sutlej basin to the borders of 
Piti and Gnge in Tibet. Its general direc¬ 
tion is N. E. and S. W. It has two parallel 
bounding mountains. On the S. E. it is 
bounded by the Cis-Sutlej mountains and to 
the N,-VV. l>y the mountains of Piti. The 
moinitains which descend from the twm 
parallel bounding chains of Kunawar are very 
lofty. They arc crossed in the usual route 
into Tibet by the Weraug pass 13,200 ; by 
the Kunang pass 14,o00 ; the Kuibrang in 
the north, across the Cis-Sutlej, is 18,300. 
The ShatuI pass across the Cis-Sutlej leading 
to Simla is 15,560, and the Ilangrang into 
Piti is 14,800. ’The pusses to Upper Piti are 
more lofty. The bed of the Sutlej from 8,000 
to 9,000 feet at tlie upper part of Kuuawar, 
descends to 4,000 feet in Lower Kunawar. 

In Lower Kunawar, the preponderating 
language is Hindi and is called Milchan, but 
the Bhot preponderates in Upper Kunawar. 
The Lubrung or Kaimm and the Lidung or 
Lippa are varieties of the Milchan. In Sung- 
uurn, the word Theburskud is used to designate 
all variations from the regular form of speecdi. 
In Kunawar, budd’hism decreases in the 
central districts and disappears in the southern, 
where brahminism in an impure form occurs 
with local gods and irregular priests, every 
hill having its deota or genius. Polyandiy is 
general in Kunawar from*the higher classes 
to the lowest chamars, one family having one 
wife, the elder brother being the more special 
husband. It is called Kooi*pa. The tract 
of country belonging to ^ Busehur, lies on 
both banks of the Sutlej, from lat. 31* 15' to 
32* 4,' and from Jong. 77* 50' to 78* 5.' It 
runs in a N. £. and S. W. direction, and the 
habitable part seldom exceeds eight miles in 
breadth. The mean number of inhabitants to 
a house in various parts of Kunawar is six. 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevails, 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracts 
towards the plains. Besides this drawback on 
the increase of the population, there is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tavtary and the adjoining 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which is professed 
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by numbers of the ihlmbitauts ; and in some 
villages the monks or lamas and nuns form 
almost half the population» A tribe of Hung- 
rung Tartars occupy 378 square miles. 

Bootunie is a name given to the Tartai s by 
the people of Lower Kunawar. They also call 
the Tartars Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bhot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawar. 

At all the elevated passes, there are a 
number of square piles of stones, called 
Shughar, upon which passengers usually 
place a piece of quartz, or attach rags to 
poles, which are fixed in the middle, there 
are also several Shughar on the neighbour¬ 
ing heights, sacred to the deota, or spirits of 
the mountains, who are supposed to inhabit 
the loftiest and moat inaccessible points, es¬ 
pecially where there is much snow. The 
Shughar at the passes are erected by travel¬ 
lers, but those on the higher peaks are com¬ 
monly made at the expense of some wealthy 


often runs due south, and near where it leaves 
the Himalaya, its course is west for a long 
way. Within Kunawar, its length is about 
eighty miles, after which it still flows W. S. 
W, for 160 more through the hills, and before 
it enters the plains it makes several bold 
sweeps, and penetrates the low sandstone 
range at Roopoor. It washes the hill towns 
of Rampoor, Bilaspoor, and Makhowal, 
and its course from Roopoor to its junction 
with the Beah or Beas, at Hurreeke Puttun, 
twelve-miles above Ferozepoor, is about 130 
miles in a south-westerly direction. Its 
whole length thus far is 570 miles, 440 of 
which lie within the mountains. 

The passes from Kunawar through the 
outej-Himalaya range, are fifteen in number : 

(a.) Shaiool, 15,555 feet, leading from Rol 
to Utharabee. This pass is reckoned worse 
than most of the others, not on account of its 
elevation, for it is inferior in altitude to 
many of the rest farther to ihe east, but from 
there being almost fourteen miles without 


pilgrim not much accustomed to the moun¬ 
tains, who has succeeded iu crossing a pass 
which is reckoned an arduous undertaking 
by an inhabitant of the plains. 


Statement of the Area and population. 

Sq. M. Sq. M. 

(1. Nako . 330 

1. Mungriing Tartar .. 288 < 2 . Chango. 378 

i- JO. .348-1,056 

/1. Gunjfel. 088 

2. Shooungor Shooo .. ., 5 ] l—O;; 

’ 4. Yoofihooung. 708—3,495 

Sft^eenam... 1030 

1 Tnolrna JReeUung ... 676 

3. looapa.97^3. Tangling... 444 

V4. Kumroo_ 780—3,830 

« .m- 

5. Wangpo .. 61 Wangpo. 330— 330 

i’l. Buree. 186 

«. mhiir«bee.. «>-| I; !!!! 3U 

(.4. Trade. 276— 936 

7. Fundrabces. 86 J i. Roopee. 162 

( 2, Kambe. 258— 420 

Square miles.2I05 Population.9,853 

The greatest part of Kunawar is occupied 


2 . Shooung or Shooc 


3 . Tookpa. 


6 . Utharabees. 


i'l. Bu 
87 J 2. Na 
3. Gn 
(.4. 'I'ra 


even a single bush for fuel. It is open part 
of June, July, August, September, October, 
and sometimes November. 

(5.) Soondroo. From Tangno toRasgramee, 
the people represent it as crossing two 
ranges, and say it was very seldom attemp¬ 
ted, and was never open more than two 
montlis in the year ; so it is probably little 
below 16,000 feet. 

(c.) Yoosooy 15,877 feet, leading from 
Jaugleeg to Rasgramee. 

{d .) Boorendo^ 15,171, feet, is the easiest 
pass in this quarter and most frequented ; it 
leads from Jaugleeg to Rasgramee, and is 
open seven or eight months. And during 
the rainy season almost all the snow dissolves. 

(e.) Neehrung^ 16,035 feet, (f,) Goonas, 
16,026 feet, (g.) Ghoosool, 15,851 feet. 
From Chooara to Sungla of Tookpa. These 
three passes cross the top of the range with¬ 
in half a mile of each other. 


by vast chains of’snowy mountains, inacces¬ 
sible crags, or impenetrable forests. It was 
formerly under the dominion of a number of 
jietty chiefs, of whom, there was almost one 
in each small district. The principal river 
iu Kunawar is the Sutlej, which flows llirou<:h 
it from one end to the other ; the chief 
branch, or that which has the longest course, 
issues from Rawun Rudd Lake, better known 
by the name of Lanka, or Langa-Cho, the 
last word meaning a sheet of water. It runs 
within the Himalaya mountains for 280 miles, 
and the first part of its course is nearly 
W. N. W. for 200 miles, to clear the beads 
of the Ganges and its tributary streams ; it 
then enters Kunawar, and winds considerably, 
generally in a south-western direction, but it 


(4.) The next is Roopeen, 15,480 feet, a 
very easy pass, 

(t.) Niugoon, 14,891 feet, is the lowest 
pass seen by Gerard, in the outer snowy range. 

(j.) Barga, (k) Lutnbeea, (/.) Marja, 
(w.) Seenga, Those four passes are contain¬ 
ed in the space of little more than a mile ; 
they lead from Sungla, Rakcham, aud Chet- 
kool, to Lewar of Gurhwal, and like Goonas. 
Neebrung and Ghoosool, are crossed in differ¬ 
ent mouths. Barga is reckoned lowest, so 
is probably little above 15,000 feet ; it is 
chiefly travelled by the Sungla people, being 
on tlie direct road from that place. The 
others are most likely between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet, and are frequented by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Rakcham and Chetkool. 
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(n.) Sungla, from Chetkool to Boorasoo of 
,Gorb?wal, is reckoned lower than Kimleea, 
and maj perhaps be 16,000 feet. The road is 
said to be generally bad, and is travelled for 
six months. There are three passes to the 
westward of Shatoo!, the Jalsoo, Khealig 
and 8oongree, but tliey cannot be considered 
in the-Himalaya, being from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet below the circle of congelation. From 
the above account given of the passes, it will 
be seen that Mr, Fraser^s saying there is no 
ghat for. the conveyance of merchandise 
fiirough the Himalaya, between Ram poor and 
Budreenath, is erroneous. The whole of 
these fifteen passes are almost as good as the 
Rampoor road, and many of them considerably 
better. Most of the passes to the eastward 
are said to be better than those mentioned ; 
some of them are, 

(o.) Shear Garb, a difficult pass. 

(p.) Boorasoo to Chungsa, much snow, 
and rather difficult. 

iq.) Janiiubee to Chubrung, high, but very 
easy. 

(r.) Kedavnath, said to be very difficult. 

(«.) Doomnees, from Budreenath to Chu¬ 
brung, the pass is high, there is much snow, 
but the road is good, and is travelled by 
loaded cattle. 

(f) Birjee pass, Neetee pass, Dharma pass, 
and Jooar pass. These last four passes are 
travelled by cattle. 

The passes leading from Kunawur to 
Chinese Tartary on the eastward, are six in 
number, all of which are practicable for 
loaded sheep. 

1. Chungsakhago, from Chetka to Nei- 
lung, on the Jankee or Jannubee branch of 
the Ganges, a lofty pass, probably not under 
18,000 feet. 

2. Koono pass, from Koono to Tunge. 

3. Teedoong, from Charung to Tunge. 

These two roads are each about five days, 

journey, without an intermediate village, and 
like Chungsakhago, cross a high flat piece of 
ground. 

4. Keoobrung, from Nisung to Bekhur, 
five stages without a village. The road leads 
up the Taglakhar river for 3J days, and is 
often difficult. 


4. Maiierung from Soongnura, open three 
and a half or four months. 

The Kiinawari and Tartar races estimate 
the altitudes of the passes, by the difficulty of 
breathing they experience in ascending them. 
Those who cross the outer chain, attribute 
the symptoms from which they suffer to the 
noxious qualities of a poisonous plant ; but 
the best informed, who are in the habit of 
traversing heights where there is no vegeta¬ 
tion, know well that they are produced by 
the height alone. 

In Kunawar, the greatest height at which 
rice that requires water has been observed, 
is 6,600 feet. There are other kiilds, which 
I are not watered, that grow at 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, but what is produced in Kashmir, 
which forms the chief subsistence of the 
inhabitants requires the fields to be laid 
under water, as in Bengal. In the higher 
parts cows are rare, and tlieir places is sup¬ 
plied by the Yak of Tartary, described by 
Captain Turner ; the male is called Yak : Yag, 
or Yokh, and the female Breemo ; the produce 
between them and the cow is common, the 
male being named Zo or Zofo, and the female 
Zomo. The Yak are strong aud hardy, and 
like cold pla(;e8. 

The inhabitants of Kunawur are generally 
of a dark complexion, but good-looking, and 
some of them have ruddy faces ; they are well 
made and muscular, and their stature is from 
five feet five inches to five feet nine inches ; 
they are frank, active, generous, hospitable 
and highly honourable in their dealings. The. 
people are fond of dancing and singing, aud 
they have several annual festivals, which they 
celebrate with a degree of joy scarcely 
known amongst other Asiatic nations. The 
greatest festival is called Mentiko, which 
prevails throughout the whole of Kunawur ; 
it is held in the beginning of September, its 
origin is not known. All the people who are 
able to move leave their villages, aud ascend 
the nearest hill, they proceed slowly, making 
a circuit of several days, and this is a time 
of the greatest festivity ; they adorn them¬ 
selves with garlands and flowers, and sing and 
dance to the sound of music, which is much 
more melodious than the tunes of Hindoo- 


5. Gangtung, from Dabling to Bekhur. stan ; they have all sorts of amusements. 
Tbit properly speaking, ia not a distinct road, run foot and horse races when the ground 

6. From Numgea to Shipke, there are will admit of it, perform feats of agility, feast, 

two roads:—Ist. Peemiog, the height of and drink. The religion of the mass of the 
which is only 13,661 feet. Part of this path inhabitants is hindooism, but they have no 
ia very rugged in clearing the deep-worn glen minute distinctions of caste. They either 
of the Oopsung livulet. bum or bury the dead at some distance from 

There are four passes leading to Speeteo: the villages, where they erect gravestones. 

1. From Pundrabees, ^ of them profess the Lama religion ; 

2. Taree from Wangpo, J * 1 but that properly belongs to the Tartars. 

3. From Leepe, not ascertained. ' There are fire different dialects spoken in 
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Kunawur, of which Gerard got vocabularies the body in such a manner that the plaits are 
of three. With the exception of compounds, all behind. It is confined round the waist by 
which are easily distinguished, the words are a long belt, and leaves the arms and one 
monosyllabic or dissyllabic: shoulder exposed. It is fastened on the 

1st. The Milchau, or common Kunawari, bosom with an immense brass brooch, weigh- 
which is most generally used. ing nearly a pound. They wear, like the 

2nd. The Theburskud, spoken at Soon- men, a round woollen cap. The portion of 
gum, is very different from the Milchan, and Kunawar in the Sutlej valley, from its turn 
the infinitives terminate in bung and pung. at the confluence of the Buspa river, is 
3rd. The dialect used in Lubrung and rather unproductive. Grapes are the chief 
Kanura, in which the infinitives of verbs end agricultural produce. The inhabitants profess 
in ma and na. to be hiudoos, but their religion .is highly 

4th. That spoken at Leedung, where the tinged with the buddhism of Thibet. Garo, 
terminations of the infinitives are ens. Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, or Gurtokh, 

5th. The Bhoteea, or Tartar. for it is known by all these names, is a 

The Milchan and Bhoteea are distinct collection of black tents inhabited by pastoral 
tongues, and the same may almost be said of tribes for six months. In winter, the Tar- 
the Theburskud, The other two are dialects tars retire chiefly to Eegoong on the bank of 
of the Milchan, and differ principally in the the river, two stages down the stream, and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns. the Chinese governors reside at the fort of 

The Tartar husbandmen have a custom Tuzheegung, where they have houses. Garo 
similar to those of some of the Scotch farmers, is the most famous mart for wool in Chinese 
who plait the first corn cut three-fold, and fix Tartary, and there is a fair of 10,000 or 
it over the chimney-piece till next harvest, 22,000 people in July, well attended by mer- 
when it is renewed. The Tartars use three chants from Kumaou, Koonawur and Ladak, 
ears of barley, which they paste outside above and sometimes from Yarkund. Wool, borax 
the door. At Nisung there was not a house and salt are the principal exports, and these 
in the village but was ornamented in this way. articles are exchanged for the produce of the 
The Tartars are called by the Kunawar plains of India. The country about Garo 
inhabitants of the lower parts, Zhad, Bho- must be very elevated, since the only pro- 
teea or Bootuntee, and their country is often ductions are prickly plants and small tufts of 
named Bhot aud Bootuut; the Tartars are short brown grass. It is the great summer 
very different in appearance and manners mart of Gnari Khbrsum. The pass over the 
from the inhabitants of Lower Kunawar ; range between Garo and the Sutlej is 19,200 
all those of Busehur were formerly under the feet above the sea. It is near the source of 
Chinese. The Tartars of Kunawar are not the Indus river. Tho Garo river is the 
so stout as those farther to the eastward, and Sing-ge-chu or Indus, also called there Gar- 
have less of the Chinese features. The others jung-chu, and there is no great eastern branch 
are muscular, well-made, and tall ; Gerard as some suppose. At Garo, according to 
saw few under five feet ten, and many were Moorcroft, it is a very insignificant stream, 
six feet or more ; their strong athletic forms — Moorcroft's Travels^ Capt, Gerard's Ac~ 
were remarkably contrasted with the puny count of Kunawar, pp, 3 to 144. See Indus, 
diminutive figures of his attendants, several Kashmir, Kulu, Khampa. 
of whom were inhabitants of the plains. Their KUNBA, Hind. Lycoperdon gemmatum. 

countenance is ruddy, and they have small KUNBALLI, Can. Allium cepa, Linn, 

*oblong eyes, high cheek bones, thin eye brows, KUNBI, a race amongst the Mahrattas, 
and very few have either mustachios or engaged in cultivation. They aro also the 
beards, which they admire much. Many of main body of the cultivating population 
them, especially from twelve to eighteen of Guzerat, where they aro the chief owners 
years old, are extremely handsome, of a very of the soil, and though quiet and unpre- 
prepossessing appearance, and fine specimens tending, are a robust, sturdy, independent 
of Tartar youth. The Kunawar people may agricultural people. Throughout the Mah- 
be found as petty traders between Thibet and n tta country, Berar, Nagpore and Khan- 
Hindustan in almost every hill state between desh, they are the principal agriculturists. 
Nepaul and Cashmere. The custom of several Mr, Campbell considers them fpp. 93,94,95) 
brothers having but one wife amongst them is to be quite Arian in their features, institu- 
uoiversal. In appearance the Kunawari are tions and manners, though their institutions 
taller but less robust than the Garwhali, and are less democratic than those of the Jat and 
the men on the whole are better-looking, but Rajput, and in tho Mahratta villages they 
the women are plainer. The women generally have at their head, a Potail. Few of the Kunbi 
wear a striped woollen blanket wound round ever enlist as soldiers. Sivaji and his des- 
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cendants and some of his chiefs were however 
of this race, but their followers, were drawn 
fVom the mawals of the western ghats, and 
latterly their armies wore composed of the 
soldiers of fortune of every race. The Mah- 
ratta chiefs sprung from the people of Sattarah 
and Poonah, but Holkar was of the shepherd, 
and the Gaekwar was of the cowherd caste, 
while the Peshwa, who put the descendants 
of Sivaji aside were Konkani brahmans. 

The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions are 
wholly illiterate. Indeed no effort or attempt 
has been made to educate the people of the 
Hyderabad territories. Though education is 
making enormous strides in Berar and in Bri¬ 
tish Mahrashtra, there was no proper school 
met with in all the editor’s journeys from 1866 
to 1869 amounting to about 9,000 miles, and 
only occasionally a few lads were to bo seen, 
children of foreigners, learning in a veran¬ 
dah, the elements of the Hindi or mahratta. 
In that eastern part of the Mahratta country, 
the knowledge of reading or writing of any 
tongue was almost unknown. The Arjawna 
Kunbi reside in western India. Professor 
Wilson says, the KuUimbi of Mahrashtra and 
the Kalmi of Guzerat are the same people, and 
adds that the Kunbi claim to represent the pure 
Budra of the hindoo system. They are, for 
the most part, au industrious and respectable 
race, and, amongst the Mahratta, reckoned the 
rajah of Satara, and other descendants of 
Sivaji, among their caste. They are subdivid¬ 
ed into an infinite number of classes, many of 
whom do not eat together, or intermarry. 

The Kunbi, in Berar, allot themselves into 
eleven classes : 

Mall, 1 Haldi Mali, ] Sagar, Vindesa, 

Full Mall, Wanjeri, Atole, Pazni. 

Jerat „ | Gantadi, | Telale, 

With the exception of the Haldi Mali and 
Pazni, they have roti vya whar, amongst each 
other, but not Eeti vya whar ; i. e., they eat 
with each other but do not intermarry. The 
Kunbi and Mali alone of the Sudra people 
are 834,588 souls in Berar. The Kunbi and 
Mali, eat flesh, drink liquor in moderation, 
and their widows may all re-marry if they 
choose, except those of the deshinukh who 
follow the high caste custom. The Kuubi 
in the Oomraoti district, arc 254,098 out of 
a population of 549,082. They are in eastern 
Berar, cultivators and farmers. This term, 
throughout the Mahratta country and Cen¬ 
tral India is applied exclusively to the culti¬ 
vating class of hindoo sudra. The Kunbi 
form the stock of the people of the north¬ 
western parts of the Hyderabad territory and 
in the Hyderabad assigned districts. The 
western parts of the Hyderabad territories 
receive the rains of the south-west men- 
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soon. The regur or Cotton soil is naturally 
very retentive of moisture and very fertile, and 
the country is well under cultivation, even 
the laterite hills are largely cultivated. The 
field crops grown are cereals, pulses and 
cottons. There are no cultivated grass fields 
or green forage for cattle, and these pick up 
the natural grasses, patches being left «n- 
plouglied in the fields and by the roadsides. 
Throughout the Central parts of peninsular 
India, the cultivators regard hedges and 
trees as injurious to cropsi which are an¬ 
nually enclosed by the branches of thorny 
trees, consequently when the crops are off 
the ground the whole territory has a treeless 
aspect, and in many places fire-wood bears a 
very high price. There are great tracts 
however, which could be beneficially planted 
with trees. Kunbi women are stout, coarse 
and robust. See Kumbeo, Kutch, Rajpoots, 
India. 

. KUNCH, Bkng. Abrus precatorius. 

KUNCH, Hind. Mucuna prurita. 

KUNCH, or Koish, Hind. Aluus nepaleu- 
sis, Himalayan alder. 

KUNCII, Hind. Viburnum footens, Ban 
kunch, Viburnum cotinifolium. 

KUNCHNI, Hind. A dancing girl, pro¬ 
perly Kilnchni. Kunchni ka Taifah, a band 
of dancing girls. 

KUNCHi, also Muthi, Hind. A ‘handful:’ 
the first is applied to grain in the stalk at 
harvest time ; the other to such edibles in 
merchandize as sugar, raisins, &c., collectively 
termed keranoh. Kunchi, means, also, any 
small quantity ; it is the Saxon, a puckle, 
the right of taking a handful at harvest 
granted to holy men. 

KUNCHI-TAGAR, Karn. A tribe of 
agriculturists in Mysore claiming to be pure 
Sudra. 

KUNCHRA, a river near Gorahbebee in 
Nagpore. 

KUNCHUN, also Kunchoon, Hind. Spe¬ 
cies of Bauhiuia, B. acuminata ; B. purpu- 
roa ; B. tomentosa ; B. variegata. 

KUNCHURA ofRungpore, China grass. 

KUND, AkAB. Jagree, sugar. 

KUND, Hind. Jasmiuum pubescens. 

KUND, or Ghoout, is a hill-breed of 
hordes of the Himalaya mountains, generally 
small, strongly made, hard-mouthed, and 
sometimes almost uumauageable. In ascend¬ 
ing hill faces, or passing along the declivities 
of mountains, it is best to let them have their 
own way, for in an intricate passage they 
often show more sagacity than the rider ; 
their common pace is a kind of amble, and they 
stop every now and then to breathe, when no 
application of the whip will move them ; 
they are iure*footed, aod sometimes halt at 
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the edge of a precipice, to the terror of the KUNDAN GHATRI, Tam. Solan 
rider ; they are not so quick in ascending jacquini, Willd. 

hills as the low country horses, but they KUNDANUGA, or Anapa chettu, Lage« 
descend with double the speed, and endure naria vulgaris, Seu The large and round 
great fatigue. The Ghbont, though a useful variety like a pot. 

animal, seldom carries any burden but a man, KUNDAR, Hind. Typha angustifolia. 
the total number in Spiti is 295 ; they are In Buunoo “ kundar” mean's a coarse grass ; 
bred chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, also coarse rice. 

one a small Ghoont, never above 12 hands KUNDAR, Hind. Boswellia thurifera* 

high, peculiar to the country ; and the other KUNDAROO, also Bundaroo, Hind. Hy- 

a large breed, from 13 to 13^ hands high, is menodictyon exccisuin. 
bought from the Chinese, and usually comes KUNDAR RUMI, Hind. Pistacia atlan- 
from Choomoortee, for a Chinese gfioont two tica, P. leutiscus. 

years old they give a Spiti ghoont four years KUl^DARU ? Hind. Hymenodyction ex- 
old. All are equally hardy and are kept out celsum, Wall- 

the whole winter, except the yearlings, which KUNDEL, Hind., Sans. Ferula persica. 
are housed. During winter the ghoont live Sagapenum. 

on the roots of the stunted bushes, and are KUNDELI-SALVVA, Tel. Nisaetus 
very expert at s.irapiug the snow from off bonelli, Temm. 

them with their forefeet. The breed of KUNDEN KUTHERI, Malkal. Sola- 
ghoont might be improved with a little care, uum jacquini. 

Many are killed during winter by wolves and KUNDER ZUCHIR, Arab. Boswellia 
leopards.— PowelVs Hand-hook ; Captain thurifera. Olibanum. 

Gerard!s Account of Koonawur, p, 112. KUNDI VELAGA, Tel. Sida mysoren- 

KUND, or Ku, see India, sis, W- 4* 221 ; S. glutinosa, JR. 

KUNDA, Duk., Tel. Tacca pinnatifida. KUNDI PUCHI, Tam. Eumeta cramerii, 
KUNDA, Sans. Jasminium multiflorum. West. The wood-moth. 

KUNDA or Koond, Hind. A pit ; a KUNDI of Kangra, Hind. Cojanus indi¬ 
hollow ; a lake ,* a natural reservoir. Sita cus, Spreng, W. ^ A., also Cajanus bicolor. 
Kund is a sacred pool near Monghir, Brahma KUNDO, Bjsng. Jasminum hirsutum, 
Kund is at the source of the Brahmaputra. Linn. 

KUNDA, Tel. An earthenware pot. KUNDO-DHARA, Sans. The umbrella- 

KUNDA, Hind. Cucurbita pepo. brearer of the hindoo god Isvara. 

KUNDA FRAGARA ? Tel. Casearia KUNDOREE, a mahomedan ceremony, 
esculenta, Roxb. KUNDORI, Duk. Bryonia grandis ; Kun- 

KUNDA and Golaka are distinct words, dori ka Phul, its flower, and Kundori ki 
the first being a bastard, the second the child Bhaji, its greens. 

of a widow. Kuiida-golak is a term applied KUNDRAS, Hind. Olibanum, the gum 
to the adulterous offspring of a brahman man of Boswellia thurifera, and B. papyrifera. 
and woman, but it is applied to brahmans of KUNDRIKAM, Tam. Boswellia glabra, 
a low order,— Wilson. Frankhicense : also resin of Valeria indica, 

KUNCUMA PESALU, Tel. Phaseolus. Linn. 

KUNDAGU, Tam. ? Sinapis ramosa, R. KtJNDRU, Hind. Coccinea indica. 
KUNDA GURVA-TIGA, Tel, ? Smilax KUNDU PALE, or Hundu Pale, the fruit 
ovalifolia, Roxb. of a tree which grows to about eighteen inches 

KUNDAL, Mahr. Sterculia urens. in diameter and twenty feet high. Its fruit 
KUNDALI, Sans. Volkameria inermis. is eaten by the natives and by wild animals. 
KUNDALIA, BENG.Desmodium triflorum. — Edye^ M. and C. 

KUNDALOO, see Jur-kundaloo. KUNDUR ROOMI, Pebs. Pistacia len- 

KUNDAL PANNEI MARAM, Tam. tiscus. 

The Caryota urens tree. Kundal Panei Vel- KUNDURU, Tel. Boswellia thurifera* 
lam, Jagree. Kundal Pane Manui, Seed of KUNDUZ, a small town of 500 souls in a 
Caryota urens. narshy valley, about 40 miles south of the 

KUNDA MALLI, Tel. Polygonum bar- Oxus. It is surrounded on all sides by hills, 
batum. , and is so very insalubrious that the proverb 

KUNDA MANI, or Gunda-mani, Tam. runs, if you wish to die go to Kunduz. The 
Seed of Abrus precatorius. chief of Kunduz, Murad Beg, dll-treated 

KUNDA MUGA, Tel. Cucurbita Jage- Moorcroft and robbed him of money and. 
naria, Linn. effects to the extent of 23,000 rupees. jTa 

KUNDANA KOMOOLOO, Tel.? Sta- 1830, he had occupied all the valley of tbe 
pelia virgata. Oxus and ruled all the countries immediately 
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north of the Hindu Kush. It lies in a valley 
among the hills running from E. to W. about 
30 miles, and from N. to S. about 40 miles, 
and the great mountain the Hindu Kush is 
visible, and Khulam, Heibah, Gori, and In- 
derab are subject to it. After passing Kunduz 
and Baghlan a traveller arrived at Andar 
(Audarab), where he says a city formerly 
existed which had altogether disappeared. 
Starting for the Hindu Kush (the name 
which he uses) they met with hot springs 
in which he washed, and lost the skin of his 
face in consequence. These were no doubt 
the hot springs of Sirab, near where the 
Passes of Tul and Khnwak diverge in the 
upper valley of Andarab, and which are men¬ 
tioned by Wood as having temperatures of 
108* and 124® Fahr,— Woods^ Journey^ p. 
413. See Kush, Kabul, Khulm. 

KUNEE, Malkal. Abrus precatorius. 

KUNER, see Kohistan. 

KUNG, a Chinese family, lineal descend¬ 
ants of Confucius, whose surname was Kung ; 
tiie oldest and highest European families sink 
into insignificance before it. The great ances¬ 
tor of the Kung lived 550 years before Christ, 
about 200 years after the foundation of Rome. 

KUNGANI, Hind. Abutilon indicum,I>ow 

KUNGEE KI PAT, Lat. Malva mauri- 
tiana. 

KUNG-EVELKA, Duk. Nelumbium 
speciosum, Willd. 

KUNG-FU-TZE, or Confucius, was the 
founder of the school of philosophy in China, 
which contains injunctions as to conduct, 
and may be termed the moral code of China, 
in which learning ( Wen)^ courtesy, good 
breeding and propriety {Li), doing as you 
would be done by {Shu), sincerity in wor¬ 
ship of the deity (Tien), are everywhere 
inculcated. He never claimed the possession 
of supernatural power, and invariably reprov¬ 
ed all who attributed such to him. Every 
word he uttered has become, in China, a 
maxim, a proverb and an aphorism, and in 
the fact that his language is intelligiVde to 
every Chinaman at the present day, his incul¬ 
cations are of greater power than the Latin 
or the Greek, both unknown to their descend¬ 
ants. Once he was asked, whether there 
were one word which represented all the 
duties of life, he answered “ Shu,*' a word 
which Confucius and his commentators have 
explained to mean “ as I would not that 
others should injure me so would I not 
injure them also.** To seek the good of others 
equally with your own, is. to fill a largo 
poi*tioa of the field of virtue. At the time 
of his death, the number of his disciples 
was about 3,000, of whom abouli 72 were 
his more intimate associates. All his teach* 
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ing consists of a few simple words. One 
of his aphorisms, “ Chu Chung sin,** ver¬ 
bally, “ Head, faithful, sincere,** mean that 
fidelity and sincerity are the paramount or 
primary virtues. Another is that Wen and 
Li make up the whole sura of human excel¬ 
lencies. “ Lun yu,** judge others indulgently, 
yourself severely. Confucius was a sage and 
a statesman. Among his other celebrated 
literary laboui’s, undertaken in b. c. 490 and 
the following years, he edited the Yih-king, 
and appended those annotations which have 
given the work its subsequent value. What 
philosophical views may have been attached 
to the Yih-king of Wan-wangand Chou-kung 
by the contemporaries of Confucius, we know 
not. That work, together with the other 
three works edited or compiled by Confucius, 
viz., the Shoo-king and the Le-ke, consti¬ 
tute the whole of the ancient literature of 
China which has come down to posterity,'and 
who have it only, as it was explained, arranged 
or modified in passing through his hands. It 
is well known that he expressly repudiated 
portions of it, as containing doctrines adverse 
to the views which he held and strove to 
ditFuse. The names only of some celebrated 
ancient books, one dating from the times of 
Fuh-ho himself, have been preserved. It is 
these circumstances which constitute the 
labours of Confucius, the commencement of a 
distinct literary epoch. Apart from the labours 
of Confucius himself, the permanent literary 
results of this, the first of the two great phi¬ 
losophic or literary epochs of China, are con¬ 
tained in the collection of works called the 
Four Books, composed by different members 
of the school which he founded. The last 
contains a record of the ethical and political 
teachings of Mencius, (Meng-tse) who died 
in B. c. 317, and closed the first epoch. The 
Chinese people are in nowise prohibited from 
worshipping in the Buddhist and Taouist 
temples ; in other words, they may regulate 
their purely religious life by the tenets of 
these, or indeed of any other sect. But where 
Taouism or Buddhism would leave the region 
of religion, and, in the form of philosophy or 
morality, extend their direct influence into the 
domain of the social science and art, there 
Confucianism peremptorily and effectually pro¬ 
hibits their action. Not only are the national 
legislation and administration formed exclu<« 
sively on Confucian principles, it is by them 
also that the more important acts of the private 
life of the Chinese are regulated,as for instance 
marriages. The cause of the pi'evalence of 
Christianity and mahomedanism in China, in 
spite of discouragements, lies in the fact that 
Confucianism says little or nothing of a super¬ 
natural world or of a future existence. Hence 
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it leaves almost unsatisfied those ineradicable respect. The house resembles a privai 
cravings of human nature, the desire to revere dwelling of the better class.— American Ex* 
and the longing for immortal life. That it yedition to Jajpan^'p, 

has, notwithstanding its want of these holds KUNCU, a peculiar kind of rouge in great 
on the human heart, maintained itself not request among the ladies of Sindh who keep 
simply in existence, but as the ruling system, it in a little ornamented box.— Richard F. 
is a fact that must, as soon as it is perceived, Burton's Smdh, p, 392. 
form for every true thinker a decisive proof KUNGU, Hind. Lycium europasum. 
of the existence of great and vital truths in KUNGUR, Kunjur or Chungur, a wander- 
its theories, as well as thorough soundness ing houseless race in the Punjab, probably the 
and wholesomeness in the practical rules which same as the Chinganeh of Turkey, the Italian 
it dictates. By Chinese philosophy, must be Zingaro, the Spanish Gitaiio, and the English 
understood Confucian philosophy ; and by Gipsy. About Delhi, the race is called 
Chinese morality, the moral principles rooted Kunjur, a word which in the Punjab implies 
in that philosophy. The works of Confucius, a courtesan dancing girl. See Zingarro. 
which are used by his followers, are called KUNGWEL, Hind. Nelumbium specio- 
the “ five canonical books,’* and are held in sum, fVilld. Kungwelka gudda, its root, 
the greatest veneration, the whole tenor of KUNGYE, see India, 

these works indicate morality and sound poli- KUNHAN, a river at Matnee in Nagpore. 

tical views ; one political extract must suffice. KUNI, Malkal. Abrus precatorius, fV* 

‘‘Let those who produce revenue be many, and 4’ Kuni vera, its root, 
those who consume it few ; let the producers KUNTCH, or Kunch, Hind. Alnus sp, 

have every facility, and let the consumers KUNJAl^ Hind. h>esamum orientale. 

practise economy, and thus there will bo at all KUNJANA, is the name given by maho- 

times a sufficiency of revenue.” He was born medans to a migratory tribe in the southern 
B. c. 552, and died b. c. 479, aged 73 years. Mahratta ^country who style themselves 
He and Lao Tze were contemporaries, Lao Tze Rnj-yogni. They are of ordinary stature, 
was the founder of the Taoist or Reason sect, dark-featured, and not well-favoured, and state 
He was a hermit, an ascetic, who discouraged that they came originally from Bhopal which 
acceptance of public employment. He made their forefathers left 150 years ago. They 
reason the ground-work of his doctrines, and encamp without the walls of cities, and have 
they had much to recommend them, but his no definite period of residence. The men 
teachings have merged into gross idolatrous play on musical instruments, and the women 
rites, the study of astrology and necromancy, combine the art of dancing to fascinate the 
fanatical observances, self-inflictions, such spectators. They call themselves hindoos and 
as dancing in flames, mutilating thq body, say they worship the brahmanical deities, but 
practising abstinence and seclusion.— Bow* they wear clothes like the mahomedans and 
ring ; Sirr's China and the Chinese^ Vol, ii, never have brahmins to preside at their festU 
p. 146. See China, Kung-Fu. vals. They also eat the cow, but never eat 

KUNGHI, Guz., Hind. A comb. the hog. They bury their dead and they 

KUNGGUN, Hind. A bracelet. Kung- place offerings of rice to the manes of the 
gun kholna, a mahomedan ceremony. dead, and draw the most favourable omen of 

KUNGI, Hind. Wheat-blight or red- the state of the deceased by the offerings 
rust. being eaten by a cow, 

KUNGIA, Beng., Hind. Urena sinuata, KUNJAR, Hind. Sageretia brandrethiano. 
Linn, KUNJED, Pkrs. Sesamum orientale, 

KUNGILIAM, Tam. Bdellium. Gingelly seed. 

KUNGIYA, Beng. Congea pentandra. KUNJEE or Kunji an oil of Jubbulpore, 
KUNGNI, also Kungu, Beng. Millet, extracted from the seeds of a leguminous 
Panicum italicura, Linn, Italian panic grass, plant, cultivated in gardens, it is used exter- 
KUNGOO-JOORIYA, Beng. Helopus nally iu the treatment of itch, but is far 
filiculmis. inferior in its effects to sulphur. Internally, 

KUNGOORAY, small triangular lumps it is said to be poisonous in large doses.— 
made of Thoollee. Dr, Wilson; J* B, Williams^ in Cal. Cat 

KUNGOOYA, Beng. Urena sinuata. Ex, 1862. 

KUKG-QUA, Chin. A resting place for KUNJEERAM MAEAM or Poison tree, 
travellers, or rather for officers of Goveniment Strychnos nux vomica.— M, E. J. B. 
in Lew Chew. The Kung-qua corresponds KUNJI, Ganji or Conjee, Hind. A por* 
very nearly to the Turkish khan, except that, ridge or caudle made by boiling wheat, ric^, 
being used only by persons of some considera- &c., in the south of India, a usual term for 
tion it is far more neat aud elegant in every food : also starch. 
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KUNKUR. 


KUNNU KUTTI PILLU. 


KUNJI or Kuoji tundhe) Hind, of Ravi, 
Bhamnns purpureus. 

KUNJOO, a red powder made by steeping 
tumeric-root in an alkali, used in India for 
the forehead marks of the hindoos.— Sim- 
montTs Diet, 

KUNJRA, Hind., &c. A caste who sell 
vegetables. 

KUNJU-LUTA, Beng. Pergularia odora 
tissima. 

KUNJUR, or Chungur, see Kuugur, Zin- 
garro. 

KUNJUR, a hawker of fruits and vege¬ 
tables. 

KUNKA-NUTI, Beng. Amarantus atro- 
purpureus. 

KUNKEE ? ground-rice, or the scraps 
that fly off in pounding rice to separate it 
from the husks : qu. Kankri ? 

KUNKER, a limestone deposited from 
water : very common in India. See Kuukiir. 

KUN KHAM, All. Gardenia lucida, 
JRovif, 

KUNKHOORA, also Kunchoora, in Rang- 
pore, China grass ; Rlieea boehmeria. 

KUNKROL, Beng. Mixed bitter gourd, 
Momordica mixta. 

KUNKS and Sumaserrie, rivers near 
Khurosh and Doorgapur in Nusseerabad. 

KUNKUDU CHETTU, Tel. Sapindus 
emarginatus, Vahl. ; B., ii, 279 \ W,^ A, 

KUNKUMA DONDA, or Kagadonda, 
Tel. Byrouia rostrata, Rotil. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh’s name refers to the scarlet colour of 
the fruit, from kunkumu, vermilion. 

KUNKUMA PUVVU, Tel. Rottlcra 
tinctoria, R., also Crocus sativus, L. The 
Sanscrit names are Knsmir jainan and 
Kavera, W,^ 218, this is imported from 
Kashmir and sold in eveiy drug-bazaar. 

KUNKUR, a fresh water limestone, appa¬ 
rently peculiar to India, of very recent origin, 
some of it even now forming in the soil. 
Generally found in nodules, or small pieces. 
Its name is derived from a Hindustani word, 
meafling nodule. There are two varieties, 
the red and the white ; the red differs from 
the white, solely in containing a large propor¬ 
tion of peroxide of iron ; the white consists 
of carbonate of lime, silica, alumina, and 
sometimes magnesia and protoxide of iron. 
Kunkur is also deposited by calcareous waters 
abounding in infusorial animalculse ; the waters 
of the annual inundations are rich in lime, and 
all the facts that have come under observation 
appear to indicate that this is the source of 
the Kunkur deposit, which is seen in a 
different form in the Italian travertine, and 
the crescentic nodules of the Isle of Sheppey 
and of Boulogne. Kunkur is a limestone, 
mostly nodular—always fresU water and 
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recent—in most cases in the act of being 
formed under our eyes. It is sometimes found 
in thick stratified beds like the travertine near 
Rome, and seems in this case to have been 
formed by calcareous springs : moi'e generally 
it is met with in clay or alluvial soil, in the 
shape of small pieces from the size of peas or 
filberts to that of the hand. In the blue clay 
which stretches along the Indian shores, it is 
found in vast abundance generally assuming 
the most fantastic forms—indeed it abounds 
in every rice field and open soil all over the 
country. The more recent varieties seem to 
be formed by the agency of the rains ; when 
the earth abounds with vegetation, the tepid 
waters are charged with fixed air and dissolve 
the lime prevailing in the soil everywhere 
around,—the mineral being again thrown down 
as the advancing season dispels the excess of 
gas. It in this state absorbs the clayey 
matter around and cements it into kunkur. 
This is collected by the lime-burner, placed 
with firewood in small-sized conical kilns, and 
burnt in the usual way. It contains 72 of 
carbonate of lime, 15 of sand, and 11 of clay 
and oxide of iron, but usually about 70 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime, about 2^ per cent, 
of carbonate of magnesia, a trace of oxide of 
iron and 10 to 20 per cent, of sand and clay. 
Mixed with half its weight of river sand 
it makes an excellent mortar, burnt in pieces 
of a cubic inch or so in size, and then 
powdered without slaking, it forms a first- 
rate water cement, setting in a few minutes, 
and becoming as hard as stone. Everywhere 
the finer varieties of kunkur are burnt with 
charcoal all throughout the country, in neat 
pigmy-looking kilns, 2^ feet high and about 
as much in diameter at the base. These hold 
about a cubic foot of material, or about 362>s. 
of charcoal and kunkur in equal parts. Wheu 
burnt, it is slaked and then made up into 
bricks, which are sold in the bazaar for the 
purpose of whitewashing. The ordinary Indian 
cement is chunam in its various forms : the 
only Indian building materials, which differ 
materially from those of the rest of the world 
are laterite, concrete and kunkur.—Co/, S^kes, 
Land, Geol, Trans,, 1836; Dr, Buist; 
O' Skaughnessy, 

KUNKURA of Ruugpore. China grass. 

KUNKURI,Duk. Cucumis sativus. Kuh- 
kuri ke Binj ka-tel, Duk., is the oil of Cucu- 
mis sativus. Cucumber seed oi), 

KUNKUTA GANZALU,Tel. Soap-nuts. 

KUNNADI, Tam. Glass. 
KUN-NA-ZOO, Bubm. Heritiora minor, 
Lam, 

KUN-NE-AN, Bubm. Myristica, sp, 
KUNNU KUTTI PILLU, Tam. Ccaa- 
melyna communis. 
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KUPASSI. 


KUPPI CHBTTU. 


KUN-NYEN-BEN, also Kun-Nyen*Si, tinder. It is also spun into thread and 
Burm. Species of Dipterocarpus. woven into cloth, of which bags are made* 

KUNOB/, Hind. Pavia indica. The string, until examined, looks as if fora- 

KUNRA PORA-BATUL, Hind. Ipomoea ed of fibre; A coarse kind of blanket, called 
pes-tigridis. kurkee, is said to be made of this substance 

KUNSH, Hind. AIqus, sp, by the hill people north of Deyrah. This 

KUNSJURA, a river near Ramgurh in curious substance is not of much importance, 
the Sabathoo district. — Royle^ Fib. Pl.^ p. 301, 

KUNTAKAUI, SitNS. Solanum jacquini. KHPEIROS INDIKOS, Gr. Curcuma 
KUNTAL, Beng, Artocarpua integri- louga, Roxb. ; Rheede. 
folia. KUPE KIRE, Tam. ? Amarantus polysta- 

KUNTALEE, a river near Susiieer, in chyus, and A. tristis. 

Sindhiah's territory. KUPFER, Ger. Copper. 

KUNTAN, Maiir. A pander, a pimp, a KUPFER VITRIOL, Ger. Sulphate of 
caste said to be sprung from a vaisya-falher copper ? 

and a brahman-mother, whose olhce is at- KUPHONI, a river in the Kumaon Hima- 
tendance on the women’s apartments, and laya. 

providing dancing girls and courtesans.— KUPI, Tam. An article of women’s jewel- 
Wilso7i*s Glossary. lory. 

KUNTENA CHETTU, or Kaki neredu, KUPI, Beng. Cabbage. Brassicaoleracea. 
Tel. Ardisia humilis, Vahl. KUPILA, Hind. Roltlera tinctoria. The 

KUNTH ? Cassava manioc. dust from the capsule of the fruit is used 

KUNTHA, a necklace or rosary of large to dye silk yellow ; alum is used as the mor- 
beads made of silver, crystal, or the earth of dant. It is also considered in medicine as of 
Karbilla. a warm nature, also anthelmintic ; given to 

KUNTHANUM, Maleal. Santalum al- children in butter-milk. Three or four massee 
bum. are a dose, used in ointments for herpetic 

KUNTHI, Beng. Areca catechu, Linn, eruptions : two and a half seers for one rupee. 
KUNTI, wife of king Pandu, and mother — Gen. Med, Top.^p, 142. 
of the five Paudava. Kuuti is said to have KUPITTHA, Beng., Sans. Feronia 
been the daughter of Kunti-Bhoja, a chief- elepbantum, Corr, ; Elephant apple, 
tain of the Viudhya mountains and to have KUPOC, a Malayan grain measure, 

chosen Pandu for her husband at her touriie- KU-POOP ? A tree of Akyab, grows to 

ment or swayamvara. The Bhoj tribe are a large size, and is plentiful ; wood used for 
said to be represented by the Dhar rajahs.— making boats.— Cal. Cat. 1862. 

Wh. ; Hist, of Lidia, p. 66. KUPOOR, Hind. Camphor. 

KUNTIKARI, Beng. Jacquiu’s night- KUPOOR KUCHREE, Hind. Hedy- 

shade, Solatium jacquini. chium spicatum. 

KUNTUK-PHAL, Beng. Jaka. Arto- KUPPA, Hind. A large vessel made of 

carpus integrifolia. The Jack-fruit tree. the intestines of the horse, chiefly to hold oil. 
KUNUKA, Beng. Ehretia umbellulata. KUPJ'AM, Tam. A small village, a hamlet. 
KUNUK CHAMPA, Beng. Ochua squar- KUPPA MANHALA, Can. Bixa orel- 

rosa. Ian a. 

KUNURKA, Beng. Coraraelyna benga- KUPPA-MANI, Tam., Tel., Maleal. 
lensis. Acalypha indica. There is a plant of this 

KUNZOOL GURRAIB, the title of a name in Ceylon, with which cats are so 
work. enchanted, that they play with it as they 

KUPAISI, Hind. Helicteres isora, Linn, would with a captured mouse, throwing it 
KUPALABRIT, Sans. From kapala, the into the air, watching to see if it will move.— 
forehead or face, and bhri, to hold. Tennen€s Sketch Nat. Hist., p, 33. 

KUPALA, Hind. Blitum virgatura. KUPPANTI CHETTU, or Murukonda 

KUPAMENI, Tam. Acalypha indica, L. chettu, Tel. Acalypha indica, L, 

See Kuppa Mani. KUPPAS, Hind. Gossypium. Cotton, 

KUPAS, Hind. Gossypium. Cotton, see properly Kappas. 

Kapas. KUPPEI KIRE, Tam. Amarantus tristis. 

KCPASI, Hind. Helicteres isora. K UPPER, Ger. Copper. 

KUPASSI, Hind. A plant remarkable KUPPHUL, Hind. A salt of soda ob- 
for the under-surface in its leaves being cover- tained from the waters of the lake of Looiiar« 
ed with a cotton-like tomentum ; hence it is used in fixing the red dyes of cloth, 
called kupassee, from kupas, a name of cot- KUPPI, Duk. Acalypha indica, L, 

ton. The people in the Himalaya use it as KUPPI CHETTU, Tel, PimpineJia ani- 



KUR. 


KUBANJA. 


fiin, L. Anise. The syns. in Sanscrit are 
Awakpushpi and Karavi. 

KUPPOOR, see Khatri. 

KUPPOOR.THULLA, a chiefship with 
a raja of’ the Sikh sect. 

KUPRAIL, Guz., Hind. Tiles. 

KUPULA, see Kattyawar. 

KUPURDIGXJRI, famed for an inscrip¬ 
tion which in language and import is the 
same as those of Dliauli and Girnav. See 
Riapurdigiri, Inscription, Mauikhyala. 

KUR, p£Rs. Cyrus. 

KUR, occupying the Gawilghur range of 
hills are not Goud, but a branch of the Kol 
family. 

KUR, also called Muasi, a hill tribe with 
a language quite distinct from the Gond 
being to the N. W. and W. of the Mahadeva 
hills. 

The close relationship of the Kur and Son- 
thal and their separation from the Dravidian, 
are illustrated by a few examples :— 


English. 

Kurl. 

Son th all 
or Kol. 

1 Gond 
Idialects. 

1 Tamil. 

j Teluj^u. 

Dog 

S‘ita;Chita|8eta 

No! 

Nay 

Kukka 

Kar 

Lutur 

Lutur 

Kavi 

Kadn 

iOliaoo 

Hair 

Op; Up; 

: Up 

Mvir 

Mayir 

M ukku 

Yentekalu 

Nose 

Mu 

Mu 

M uku 

Mukku 

Belly 

Lai 

Lai 

Pir 

Walru 

Karpu 

Fire 

Singal 

Singel 

Narpu 

Tanul 

Nerappu Neppu 

Water 

iDa 

Da 

Tannir 

Niru 

House 

Ura 

Ora 

Ron 

Vidu 

lilu 

Star 

Rpal 

Ipil 

Sukum 

Tarakei 

Man 

Koro 

-- 

Munwai 

Manidan Manshl 

Two 

Barku 

Bara 

Hand 

Iraiidu 

Randu 

Three 

Apkor 

Apia 

Muud 

Mundru 

Muru 


The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku 
to the north-west and west of the Mahadeva 
hills are, in language, at least, quite distinct 
from the Gond tribes. 

From the geographical distribution of the 
Kol and Dravidiaii languages, Mr. Jlislop asks, 
“ May we not conclude theu that while the 
stream ofDravidian population, as evidenced 
by the Brahui in Baluchistan, entered India 
by the N. W., that of the Kol family seems to 
have found admission by the north-east ; and 
as the one flowed south towards Cape Kumari 
(Comorin) and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape Rouraania, a part of each appears 
to have met and crossed in Central India.” 
This hypothesis, a Reviewer remarks, rests on 
the presence of the Brahui in Baluchistan a 
fact, however which is not inconsistent with 
the supposition that the Dravidiau tribes may 
also have entered India from the north-east, or 
even across the Himalaya, as the Kanawari, 
Newar, Chepaug and other tj’ibes have done, 
while the Kol tribes were an offshoot from a 
latter horde, the main body.of which entered 
the eastern Peninsula. The Brahui may have 
been driven westward from the upper Indus 
by the invading Aryans. 

. KUR, or Kar, a term in use amongst the 


Mahratia and Nair races. Many of the princi¬ 
pal Mahratta families derive their name from a 
compound formed from that of the village 
where they were born, and the substantive 
Kur, which signifies an inhabitant, as Nimbal- 
Kur, Pattun-Kur, &c. Kur, in Maleali, means 
a class, a party. The people of Malabar, 
from the rajas and brahmans to the lowest 
races, are divided into classes, the Cheuara 
Kur, the fighting or ruling class, and the 
Paniiiyur Kur, the civil and laboring class ; 
their usages differ materially, and the distinc¬ 
tions are carefully preserved.— Malcolni*s 
Ce?itral India, VoL i, 142; fVilson's 
Glossary, 

KUR, Arab. Colocasia antiquorum, Schott, 

K.URA, Ticl. Vegetables, greens. 

KURA, Mahr. Ixora parviflora. 

KURA, Hind. Panjab, Seed of Holar- 
rhena antidysenterica, Wall, 

KURA, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

KURAB, Pkrs. Is seen when looking on 
a plain covered with haze or mist, but not 
reflected as the mirage. It constitutes, how¬ 
ever, that deceptive appearance for which the 
Persians have various names, such as Kurab, 
Kivir, Namayesh-i-ab, Walah Serab, &c.— 
Ouseley's Travels, Vol, i, p, 270. 

KURACHEE lighthouse, on Mu- 
noora point in lat. 24® 47' 20' N., long. 66® 
58' E. From Kurachee, iron steam-boats 
run on the Indus to Mooltan, calling at Bea¬ 
con, Tatta, Hydrabad. See Karachee. 

KURAGU MAKJAL, Tam. Bixa orel- 
lana, Arnott, 

KURA-KURA, Malay. A land tortoise. 

RURAL, a celebrated poetical production 
in Tamil, treating of morals. 

KURAL, Hind. Hemidesmus iudicus, 
Rheede, 

KURAL ofChenab. Hedera helix; the Ivy. 

KURAL ? Ocimum sanctum. 

KURALEA, Karn. a shepherd race, 
who manufacture coarse woollens, Wilson s 
Gloss, 

KURAMBAR, Kartt. a shepherd race in 
the south of India^ who tend sheep, also 
weave coarse woollens. The Kurambar 
women' of the Wynaad and the Chenchur of 
Masulipatam and Guntoor, are said to have 
a similar costume. See India, Curumbar. 

^ KURAND, Hind. Corchorus depressus. 

KURANDWAR, see India. 

KURA NELLI or Nelli, Tkl. Premna 
esculenta, R,, iii, 81. 

KURANGANYASA, ,Sans. From kara, 
hand, anga, a part, and nyasa, to place. 

KURANJ, Hind. Corundum. 

KURANJ, Hind., Mahr< See Honge. 

KURANJA or Kuranju, Brno. Pqnga- 
mia glabra. 
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KURBA. 


KURBOQZAH. 


KURANJI VAMAM or Kurasani vamam, KURB AJ, Ak, A switch of dried and twist- 

Tel. Onidium diffusum, DC. ; Ligusticum ed hippopotamus hide, the ferule, horsewhip, 
diffusum, JS., ii, 92, and “ cat~o*nine-tails” of Egypt,— Burton*s 

KURA PALLERU, Tel. Vitis auriculata. Pilgrimage to Meccahy VoL i, p. 30. 

TVall.y 145. Cissus aur., R., i, 411. KURBAN, Malay. A buffalo. 

KURA PASUPU, Tel. Zinziber cassu- KURBAN, Arab., Pees., Hind. A 

munar, R., i, 49. sacrifice. As might be supposed from the 

KURA SANNA, Hind. Borthelotia Ian- sacrificial rites amongst the Jews, allusions to 
ceolata. such are to be found also in the New Testa- 

KURASKAI, Hind., Pushtu. Berberis ment. This occurs as the word Curban, Mark 
aristata and other species of JJerberry, vii, 11. But ye say, if a man shall say unto 

KURATIYA JUBANEE, Beng, Tri- his father or mother. It is Curban, that is to 
chelostylis jovanee. say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be 

KURBA, the coal-hearing (Damuda) beds profited by me ; he shall be free. This word 
of Kurba extend for about forty miles to the is equivalent to Sadqa or Tassadooq or Fida, 
eastward, as far as Rabkub in Udipur and is often used by men or women addressing 
(Oodeypore.) They also extend far to the a superior, in which case it means merely, I 
south-east towards Gangpur, and to the north- am your sacrifice. The word is Arabic, 
wards towards Sirguja, and in all probability derived from .the Hebrew, has allusion to an 
are continuous, or nearly so, with the deposits approaching to God, and means a sacrifice, a 
of the same nature known to occur in these victim, an offering, an oblation, for which 
districts. Main Pat and the neighbouring also, we have the Greek Kapwofia, The other 
hills, and all the country on the rotid from words, in the Arabic, Sadqa, Fida and Tassa- 
Main Pat through Chandargarh and Jashpur dooq mark the continuance of the sacrificial 
to Ranchi, consist of motamorphic rocks with rite. Sadqa, properly Sadaqa, from the 
the exception of a cap of trap and laterite on Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offerings 
Main Pat. Indications of the existence of and sacrifice. The words are continued into 
coal scams, were afforded by the occurrence Hindustani, in Sadqe-jana or Sadqe-hona, to 
of fragments of coal in the rivers, especially become a sacrifice for the welfare of another, 
in the Maud, whore were found a few seams and Sadqe karna, to sacrifice for the welfare 
near Chitra, twelve miles west of Rabkub and of another. Mahomedons have two great Kur- 
nearly thirty east of Kurba. Two or throe ban or religious festivals, the Bakr-Eed, called 
are seen in the Mand, about three to four also Eed us Zoha, also Eed i Kurban, which 
miles east-north-east of Chitra, but they are is held on the 10th Zu ul Haj in commemora- 
only from a foot to 18 inches in thickness, tion of the offering up of Ishmael by Abraham. 
In a small stream, the Koba Naddi, which The otlier is the Eed ul Fitr or Ramzan ki Eed, 
runs south of Chitra, one seam about three held on the 1st of Shawal at the close of the 
feetin thickness is seen near the village of Ten- Ramzan fast. The three lesser Eed are the 
dumuri, more-than a mile south-east of Chitra. Akhiri Char Shambah, on the last Wednesday 
It is nearly horizontal, having a very low of Safar, when Mahomed in his last illness, 
irregular dip to the west or south-west. Part felt a little better and bathed for the last time, 
consists of fair coal, the remainder is shaly. The Shab i Barat, or night of recording is 
The only seam examined from which it is another, and it is held on the 16th Shaban. 
possible that a supply of useful fuel might be Other religious festivals are Moharram, Bari- 
obtained, is exposed in the same stream rather wafat, Miraj i mohammed, Charaghan i zandah 
nearer to Chitra, being about a mile from that Shah Madar, Charaghan i Banda Nawaz, Pir 
village, close to the boundary of the village ' i Dastagair and Ooroos i Kadr-wali. 
ofTendumuri, appears to be of considerable! KURBANA WANL 00, or Bulj era wan¬ 
thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and the lower loo, Tel., amongst the Teling races are migra- 
portion appeared to be fair in places. The toiy grain and salt merchants like the Bin- 
dip is about 15* to the north-north-west, jara race. 

Lieutenant Sale, found a seam of coal about KURB ALA, the name of a place in Iraq 

four miles north-west of Rabkub in a small .vhere Hussun is buried. Kurbala ka Maidan, 
stream running into the Mand, and this may the plain where Hosein was slain, 
be the source of the blocks in the river bed. KURBEP3, Hind., the stalks, cut small, of 
Several coal localities are north of Kurba and the sufaid Jooar, or Saonulee, the Sorghum 
Udipur. The rajah of Jashpur told that coal vulgare, and in this state is extensively used 
occurred in hi? territory in the Khurea countiy, for feeding cattle. 

twenty-four miles north-west of Jashpur KURBOOR, Beng. Curcuma recliuEta. 

Nagar,. about one hundred miles or rather KURBOOZAH, Hind. Cucumis melo. 

more west by south of Rancih. Melon. 
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KURD. 


KURD. 


liURCHI-WANDLU, Tel. An out-caste 
people in southern India, who are engaged in 
mat-making. 

KURCHOORA, Beng. 

Shoothee, Hind. Kurcukma zerumbet, iZoact. 

Zedoaria longa. FU Ind.y VoL i, p. 20.' 

Long zedoary. 

A 'plant of the East Indies, stemless, 
roots palmate and tuberous, pale-yellow 
internally, smell pleasant and camphor-like, 
taste aromatic and bitterish. This is the long 
zedoary of pharmacy.— G*Shaughnessy, p, 
648. 

KURD. This people is supposed by Dr. 
Latham to be identical with the Karduchi of 
the Anabasis. Merv is held by the Kurd. 
Nomade Kurd tribes, occasionally occupy 
the elevated valley of Dasht-i-be-DowIat, 
N. W. of Moostuug, at the head of tho Bolan 
pass. On the West of Saharawan the country 
is held by pastoral tribes, the Sirpherra and 
their branch, the Uodani, Kurd of the 
Dasht-i-be-Dowlat: Sherwaui of Khad, and 
theRaisani of Dolai and Khanak. The Dasht- 
i^beDowlat in the northern part of Saharawan 
and west of the Bolan hills, is about 15 miles in 
length and breadth. In spring it is covered 
with lovely flowers and grasses, and is then 
covered with the toman of the Kurd, who 
retire to Merv after the harvest of autumn, 
and then predatory bands of Khaka roam 
over the ground and attack travellers. The 
Kurd possess the Dasht-i-be Dowlat and Merv, 
also Tikari in Each Gandava. The Kurd 
of the Dasht-i-be Dowlat are surmised to 
have come from the west in tho train of 
some conqueror and settled where they 
now are. The Turkoman is a shepherd 
and neatherd ; the warlike Kurd is pastoral 
and nomade, the Georgian is largely endowed 
both physically and mentally, but are less 
tenacious in purpose. Amongst their 
families are treasures of female beauty. 
The Kurd are distributed over the western 
part of Asia much after the manner of the 
Armenians ; and there are whole tracts of 
country where the Kurd and Armenian 
villages alternate* The nucleus, however, of 
the Kurd family lies south of Armenia; 
along the mountain-ridge which separates 
Asiatic Turkey from Persia. There are, also, 
a few of the Kurd within the Russian frontier. 
Some pay allegiance to both Persia and Turkey, 
but there are move which are independent of 
both. Some are well within the Turkish, 
others as well within the Persian, frontier. 
They all speak the Persian language, but their 
feelings of nationality are local and tnbual 
rather than general. Their habits are rude 
and predatory. They are hardy, biwe, 
rapacious. The costume of the Kurd is^ 


with the wealthier classes, entirely oriental ; 
that of the people varies from it a little. The 
men wear wide linen trowsers, and over them 
a shirt confined by a girdle, as well as some¬ 
times a woollen jacket without sleeves, made of 
stuff of ouly a hand’s breadth wide, and sewed 
together. Some, instead of white trowsers, 
have brown ones, which are excessively ugly, 
and look like sacks with two holes to thrust 
the feet through. Their chaussure consists 
of boots of red or .yellow leather, with large 
iron heels ; or sometimes shoes made of coarse 
white wool, and adorned with three tassels. 
On their heads they wear the turban. The 
women have the red and yellow boots, with 
iron heels, and loose trowsers like the men ; 
but over this they wear a long blue garment, 
long enough to reach half an ell below the 
feet, but which is tucked up under the girdle ; 
and a largo blue shawl hangs down below the 
knee. Bound their heads they wind black 
shawls in the turban fashion, or they wear the 
red fez, with a silk handkerchief wound round 
it, and on the top of tliat a sort of wreath 
made of short black fringe, put on like a 
diadem and leaving tho forehead free. The 
hair falls in narrow braids over the shoulders, 
and from the turban hangs a heavy silver 
chain. It is not easy to imagine a more 
becoming headdress. Girls and women go 
with their faces uncovered, and exquisitely 
beautiful girls with really noble features, are 
to be seen. Their complexions arc brown, 
and the eye-brows and eye-lashes black, or dyed 
with henna. Nose-rings are only seen among 
the women of the very lowest class. A 
Kurdish writer, iu his preface to a history of 
his native country, states that authors differ 
regarding the origin of tho Kurd. Some believe 
them to be descended from those persons who 
were saved from the cruelty of Zohak. The 
prisoners informed Xenophon, that tho 
Carduchi who inhabited the mountains 
along the Tigris, through which he desired to 
march, “ were a warlike nation and not subject 
to the king, and that once the king’s army, 
consisting of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, penetrated into their country, whence not 
one of them returned, the roads being hardly 
passable.” There are some Arabian tribes iu 
this tract of country, and several of the principal 
Kurdish chiefs boast a descent from families 
of that nation. The historian of Kurdistan 
includes all the province of Laristan in thht 
country ; which, according to him, extends to 
the Persian Gulf. The same author states, 
that Kurd signifies “ valiantand that 
Roostum, though born in Seistan, was of a 
Kurdish family. He says, that the comtnou 
I'eading of Roostum-e-Goord, in Perdusi, is 
erroneous, and that it should be Roostum-e- 
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Kurd, or lloostuin the Kurd.— Latham's 
Nationalities of Eurajpe^ VoL ii, p. 131 ; 
Sinnett's Lady's Voyage, p, 212 ; Malcolm's 
History of Persia, VoL ii, pp. 207-208, 240. 

KURD ? Galedupa arborea. 

KURD EH or Curdee, Hind. Safflower. 

KURDISTAN. The country of the 
Kurd, is a district in the east of Persia, 
though the Kurd are also found in the west 
of Persia, in Asia Minor and Syria. They 
own a partial subjection to the king of Per¬ 
sia. The Kurd are mahomedans in creed. 
They are wiry and bony in make, vvitli very 
prominent features, elongated faces and dark 
skins. They are divided amongst each other 
into tribes, called the Bulbassi, the Jaf, Beb 
ber, Sindjani ; and in the south, the Lak, 
Faili or Bakhtiyari ti-ibes, in the mountain¬ 
ous parts south of Kirmanshah. Its limits 
comprise the greatest part of the territory of 
the Kurd or Carduchi. This extensive tract 
is divided into four districts, two of which 
are Kirmanshah and Ardelan. The Kaldani 
people, according to their own account, were 
converted to Christianity by St. Thomas and 
two of the seventy disciples. By means of a 
rigidly enforced system of exclusion, they 
have preserved their freedom as a republic, 
their religious tenets and simple liturgy have 
also remamed nearly unchanged since the 
Gospel was introduced into their secluded 
valleys. The remarkable country of the 
Kaldani stretches eastward of the district of 
Amadiyah, between lake Van and the Taurus. 

In the interior, are terraces cultivated with 
rice or other grains, with a succession of deep, 
dark, wooded valleys, between the high and 
rugged Alpine ranges of Julamerik, the 
flawur Tagh, and other chains, which rise to 
the uplands, situated beyond the back-bone 
of Kurdistan, A production in ancient As¬ 
syria is the celebrated manna ; (Exod. xvi. 
15, 31, 33 and .36 ; Numb. xi. 7,) which, 
in Turkish, is most expressively called 
Kudrat-al-havassi, or the divine sweetmeat. 
The Kurd not only eat manna in its natural 
state as they do bread or dates, but their 
women make it into a kind of paste ; being 
in this state, like honey, it is added to other 
ingredients used in preparing sweetmeats, 
which, in some shape or other, are found in 
every house throughout the east. Goats and 
sheep are met with in large flocks, and the 
wool of the latter is particularly good, provid¬ 
ed it is carefully washed. The buffalo is not 
so common as in the plains ; but oxen and cows 
are abundant, and of full size ; they are used 
almost universally to carry light burthens, 
chiefly of corn, which is balanced over the 
back of the animal in a stout doable bag, 
made of thick woollen cloth. Of the popu- 
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lation of Kurdistan it is difficult to speak, 
with any degree of precision, but it appears 
to be thickly peopled, cousidqjring the moun¬ 
tainous character of the country ; such is 
certainly the case in those parts which have 
been examined by Mr. Rich, Major Rawlinson 
and preceding travellers. The Sekkir, Nur- 
ud-din, Shinkis, Gellates, Bulbasi, Jass, 
Mikris, together with the Bahdinan tribes, 
under the prince of Amadiyah, and Rowan- 
duz, make up an aggregate of about 400,000 
souls ; to whom must be added a lai'ge uomade 
population, and the numerical strength of 
many, as yet, unvisited districts. The num¬ 
ber of the Chaldeans and Nestorians proves 
to be much under the estimate made previous 
to Mr. Ainsworth’s visit to their country, 
but still, it may be presumed that the popu¬ 
lation of Kurdistan, west of Zagros, amounts 
to about 2,500,000, or, perhaps, rather more ; 
and a smaller number would scarcely bear a 
fair proportion to the liorses and other cattle 
which are known to exist in the country. 
The Kurd are a frontier population, some 
being within the Turkish, others within the 
Persian boundary, their name is the same as 
the ancient Godioei, and they are the Kar- 
duchi. They are mostly mahomedans, and 
its southern members are the Lak, Feili and 
Bukhtiyari tribes who dwell south of Kir- 
maushah. The Sindjavi, are, a predatory 
tribe of Kurd depending upon Persia, who 
alternately inhabit the mountains of Kerman- 
shali and the plains upon the Turkish fron¬ 
tier. They do not number more than 2,000 
families. Mr. Rich tells us that the people 
of Kurdistan are divided into two different 
races : the one consisting of the tribes, the 
other of the peasants or Gooran. The 
Kurd, like the Persian, eat slowly, and talk 
between whiles, their dinner lasting as long 
as ours. They have a great objection to the 
ravenous mode of feeding practised by the 
Turks, among whom the dishes are put down 
separately on the table, and taken off after a 
few mouthfuls have been snatched by the 
guests. This seems to be the old Tartar 
fashion ; while the Persians appear always 
to have been deliberate at their meals. Hafiz 
alludes to this when saying, ‘‘ these wanton 
damsels have snatched away quiet from my 
heart, as Turks do a tray of plunder the 
different breeds of Arab horses do not breed 
well in Kurdistan though the sire and dam 
be true desert Nedjdi, the colts never turn 
out anything but very common horses. The 
Jaf tribe possesses a breed of small stout 
horses, much celebrated. for their strength 
and activity. There are Kurd in the Dasht* 
i-be Dowlat, Merv, and part of Kuteh Guiii* 
dava, Trho are divided into six tribes er clans. 
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Lower Kurdistan is the name given to Lang and the Dinaruin. The Bakhtiyari 
that part of the pashalik of Baghdad which tribe who inhabit the mountains of Luristan, 
lies to the N. E. of the Tigris and which west of Irak between Shuster and Ispahan, 
comprised the chief part of Assyria, and and frorp Shuster to near Kerroanshah, often 
seems to be the land of Kir spoken of in waudei*to other parts. They have often attack, 
the second book of Kings and in the prophet ed Ispahan, Nadir shah alone having almost 
Amos. In Kurdistan, Dr. Wolff had long con- reduced them. They are named Umttfxo^sig 
ferehces with the Jews, whom he found by Strabo, and Patiskharis in the cuneiform 
possessed of much learning. He spoke with inscriptions. Their manners and language 
them in Hebrew and Chaldean, which they have scarcely changed since the days of Cyrus, 
mix considerably with Turkish. The ordi- They retained their independence till about 
nary, as well as some of the more precious 1840, when they were conquered and decimat- 
metals and valuable stones, are found in the ed by the Persian government, and their 
eastern provinces, and also in Azerbaijan ; chiefs kept in perpetual imprisonment at 
copper and other ores abound in Kurdistan, Teheran. The country is famed for the expedi- 
the Julamerik, and other mountain districts, tion of Alexander and his successors. The 
Mr. Rich procured from Omar Aga a list of country south of the great chain probably 
all the districts of Kurdistan, commencing formed the site of the ancient Elam of Scrip- 
from the Bagdad frontier. Daouda, it com- ture, a powerful nation in the early days of 
mences four hours from Kifri. Dillo, Zin- Abraham, before the kingdoms of Ass^'ria 
ganeh, Kuom Zun, are so called from the and Babylon rose into notice in the east.— 
people who inhabit the district. Sheikhan, Euphrates and Tigris^ Col. Chesney,p. 128 ; 
Nara and Tchematchemal ; Tchia Souz, t. 6., Dr. Wolffs Bokhara^ Vol. i, p. 5 ; Rich*s 
the Green Mount, Kewatchemala, Shuan, Residence in Kurdistan., Vol. pp. WO, 
Schubook, Kalaa, Esker, Kalau, Sewka, Gird 272 ; Baron C, A, DeBode's Travels in 
Khaber, Bazian. This finishes the outer Luristan and Arahistan^ p. 522 ; Ferrier's 
line to Sulimania, Karadagh, is bounded by Caravan Journeys^ pp. 8-500 ; Malcolm's 
Dillo and Zenganeh on the west and north, History of Persia^ Vol. ii, p. 465. See 
on the south it goes to the Diala. The pass Zagras, Ears, Kashgoi, Kurdistan, Luristan, 
of Bau-i-kilan on the Diala is in Karadagh. Mamaseni. 

Karadagh is tw large government, and is sub- KURDULA, Hind. Sterculia villosa. 

divided into several districts ; that in which KUREEM OOD DEEN, oblations are 

Ban-i-kilan is situated is called Dizziaieesh, offered at his shrine, 
in which is also Gewrakniaa, Warraawa, KUREH, see Ears, Jat, Jet or Jut. 
Sortchinar, in which is Sulimania ; Soordash ; KURELEE, a river of Jeypore. 

Mount Goodroon is in this district, Mergeh, KURELL, Hind. Hydrilla verticellata, 

Pizhder. Between Mergeh and Pizhder flows Roxb, 

the river of Altoon Kiupri, whose source is KURENDRU, Beng. Common mango- 
at Lajan, four or five hours west of Saouk stein, Garicinia mangostana. 

Boolak. Ghellnla, Shiuek, Mawutt Aalan, KGRERA, Mahr. Trophis aspera. 
Siwell, Seraou, Mirawa, bounded by Mawutt, KURETA, Duk. Sida lanceolata ; Sida 
Siwell and Aalan. Balukh Gapiron, Sheher- acuta, Bukm. 

bazar, Berkeou, Serotchik, Kulambar, Halle- KURETIA, a hard, fine, close-grained, 
lijee ; bounded by Kulambar, Juanroo, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

Warmawa and Zehar. Shemiran, a mountain- KIJRETTA, Beng. Sida acuta, 
ous and desert district on the other side of the KUREA, Hind. Portulaca oleracea. 

Diala Tchowtan, written Tcheftan, it adjoins KUREIYOON, Yunani. Cubebs ; Piper 
Kizzeljee, Terratool, Kara. The Baklitiari, are cubeba. 

wandering pastoral tribes ofKurd, who take up KURG or Coorg, in its aspect presents 
their warm winter quarters in Arabistan, at the an entire forest, and the long and narrow cul- 
head of the Persian Gulf, but, in summer, tivated valleys enclosed within it serve but 
travel northwards amongst the mountains of to render its vast woods more striking. 
Kirmanshah. The inhabitants of Luri-Bazurg The whole of the eastern boundary presents a 
are now classed under the general title of remarkable line of demarcation exhibiting hn 
Bakhtiyari ; but originally this name merely almost uninterrupted and impervious wood 
applied to a small tribe, one of the twenty-six from the Burmageiy hills, till reaching the 
distinct clans, among whom the province was Cavery ; this space is wholly imiuhabited. 
divided. The Bakhtiyari, with their depen- Advancing westward the woods decrease in 
doncies* numbered recently 28,000 families, density ns the country improves in cultiva- 
They comprise exclusive of dependencies, tion, and become gradually thinner till reach- 
thtipe divisions—the Haft-Laug, the Chahari-J ing the western ghauts, the immediate sum- 
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mits of which partially bare of wood, are 
clothed with a lu:&urinut herbage. Verajen- 
derpett 20 miles from Mercara, and about 48 
from Cannanore, has a climate similar to that 
enjoyed by the rest of Coorg, cool, healthy 
and bracing. The temperature ranges from 
70* to 80* at noon, rarely reaching 84®, In 
cloudy, rainy, weather, it continues stsitionary 
at 66®, and in the cool nights of the S. W. 
monsoon it goes as low as 55®. The wind is 
not so violent there as in some other districts, 
though it blows pretty strong. Coffee culti¬ 
vation was commenced in this district. The 
general elevation of the estates is about 
3,000 to 3,500. The natives are much at¬ 
tached to their little coffee gardens. The 
Coorg or Kodaga tongue is spoken in this 
small principality lying on the western ghauts. 
The Kodaga and has hitherto been re¬ 
garded as Canarese, modified by the Tuln. 
But Mr. Moegling states that it is more 
nearly allied to the Tamil and Malayalum 
than to the Canarese. Dr. Nash describes the 
Coorg and Amma Coorg as of the same tribe. 
They have a Caucasian head, regular features, 
aqualiue nose with chiselled lips, black eyes 
and dark hair. They wear whiskers and 
mustasche,but no beard, have fair complexion 
with intelligent countenances and in gene¬ 
ral a bold independent deportment. They 
follow agriculture and a few seek other em¬ 
ployments, but, as a rule, they eschew mili¬ 
tary employ. They believe themselves to 
bo descendants of the daughters of Chaudra 
Varma, king of Matsadesha, obtained by the 
intercession of Parvati. Chandra Varma is 
said to have come originally to Coorg. They 
chiefly worship the goddess Cavare Ammah 
or Parvati, but demon and ancestor-worship is 
common. They have no guru of their own 
but are under brahminical influence. No 
Coorg man has as yet embraced Christianity. 
The Yeraver tribe or Yerrawanru or Erra 
Vandlu, red men ; and the Yevaru, Yerlan or 
JErlan are servile races in Coorg. 

KURG, Hind., of Panjab, &c. Coltis cauca- 
flica. Nettle tree. 

KURG O AD A in Canara. A slab from 
this place has an inscription in Canarese, 
butthe invocation is in Sanskrit. Its date is 
Salivahaoa 909, a. d. 987 ; and there is an 
era of the family of Machmal, 710, corres¬ 
ponding to the above. Character used in 
inst^riptions is Hala Canam. It has an invo¬ 
cation to Siva as Swayambhunath, Parbati, 
Sambhu, and the kings or princes mentioned 
are Machmal Deva and his son Bachwan. 
The inscription is remarkable, adverting to 
the date, for the terms ‘‘ suppressor of the 
pride of the Daitya,” applied to Sambhu 
(Siva), having relation apparently to the ex- 
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termination of the buddhists, not long previ¬ 
ously, by the Saiva sect. The inscription gives, 
lands to a temple of Sambl^u, and houses to the 
native priesthood. There is not a word about 
brahmans, and the mention of “ native priest¬ 
hood” would seem to confirm the belief of the 
modern introduction of the brahmans into 
Southern India.— VoL vi, p. 664. 

KURGdTAR, Hind. Saxifrage ligulata. 

KURH, Hind. A savage rite now forgot¬ 
ten in India, The burning of an old woman 
by brahmins to prevent any government offi¬ 
cer placing them under restraint.— Wilson's 
Glossan/, 

KUEHURIA, Beng. Achyranthes aspera, 
Linn, 

KURl, Hind. A name of several plants. 
Storculia villosa, S. wallichii : Xanthium 
striimarium, Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Ficus 
cunia, and a species of Eragrostis. 

KURI, Can. A fish-trap basket made on 
the same principle as the mouse-trap with 
narrowing entrance and springy bamboo spikes 
projecting inwards so as to prevent return ; 
on the same principle as the mouth of the 
purse in a trawl net. On this plan they are 
made of all sizes and of many shapes. The 
small ones used to catch the fry in the rice- 
fields are about a foot long, and are made of 
finely-split and closely-twined bamboo, while 
those used in the rivers are sometimes the 
same, and sometimes as much as 10 or 12 
feet in length, and more elaborately construct¬ 
ed. These traps are called cruives. 

KURI, see Kashmir. 

KURIAPERA DOAR, see Doar,; India. 

KURIL, PusuTu. Capparis aphylla. 

KURI or Kuril of Ravi. Hedera helix. 

KURILA, Beng. Alysienrpus vaginalis. 
KURILE ARCHIPELAGO is on the east 
of Asia. The Kurilian or Aino race occupy 
the mouth of the Seghalin and the southern 
extremity of Kamtskatka, on the main land, 
and all the islands between Kamtskatka and 
Japan. The peninsula of Tarakai is Kurilian. 
Ill the island of Karafto, Kamoi is their chief 
deity : Kami, in Japanese, is the name of a 
god,—in Mongolia, of a shamanist priest. 
The Aino are the aboriginal races of Yezo, 
whose severe treatment by the Japanese, (las 
led them to other countries. They also occupy 
the southern part of the island of Seghalin, 
which is in possession of the Japanese. The 
Aino are of short stature with broad faces of 
the Mongol type. They are a timid race, 
their limbs are hairy, they have bushy beards 
and long tangled hair, large heads and clumsy 
figures, the expression of their faces is that of 
good nature cumbered with stupidity. Ac¬ 
cording to M, Eosney, their language is dis¬ 
similar to Japanese, and that j?poken ia the 
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Kui'ilee and in the island of Yezo, arc also along the Wurdah river, where, also, dwell 
different from Rev, Mr, Adams, the Gond, Raj Gond, Agarmunde Gond, 

p, 240. See Japan. Bhoya Gond, the Pardhan or bard of the 

KURILLA, Duk. Momordica charantia. Gond, the Ballai or Gond Pariah, the Nihal or 
KURING, Hind- Dalbergia arborea. on teas te of the Kurku, the Huge fishers and 
KURISH-CHURIM, Hind. Poiuciana quail-catchers, numbering in all about 34,650 
pulcherrima. souls of the aborigines, along with whom are 

KURKEE or Kureta, Beng. Rottboel- 5,196 hindoos.— Campbell^ pp, 41-2. 
lia perforata, Thyridostaebyum perforatum. KURKULI, Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 

KURIT SHUK, Pers. Sesamuin ori- KURKUM, Hebrew, Pers. Crocus 
entale ; Gingelly or sesmaum oil. sativus, Linn. 

KURKADAGA, Sans. Myrobalau. KLJRKUNI, Hind., also Tulikukar of 

KURKAM, also Kurkuin, Hind., Pers. Hazara, Gardenia tetrasperma. 

Saffron. Crocus sativus. KURKiUTCHA, a range of mountains 

KURKAN, Hind. Pennisetum cench- which separates the valley of Kabul from the 
roides. plain of Jellalabad ; and connects the Hindoo- 

KURKA PULI, Tam., Maleal. Garcinia Kush with the Sufed-Koh. The altitude of the 
cambogia, also Prinsepia util is. range varies from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 

KURKATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Kabool, and the highest part, in 34“ 25' and 
Nagpore with a hard,white timber.— Cal. Cat. 69* 30', is 8,000 feet above the sea. There 
Ex, 1862. are four routes over this range, practicable 

KURKATARI, Sans. Cucumis muri- only for a man and horse ; at Lattiibound 
catus. Pass, 4,000 British troops were destroyed in 

KUR-KHAN, see Kamran. their retreat in 1842. Cold, intense during 

KURKIHAR. About three miles to the winter, the frost splitting the rocks into huge 
north-east of Punawa is the large village of fragments, 

Kui'kihar. It is perhaps the largest place KURMA, Hind. Phoenix dactylifera. 

between the cities of Gaya and Bihar. The KURMA, Hind. A tortoise, 

remains atKurkihar consist of several ruined KURMA, or the Tortoise incarnation of 
mounds, in which numerous statues and small Vishnu, was the second grand avatara of 
votive topes of dark-blue stone have been Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, and evi- 
fonnd.— B, A, 8, J., 32, 1864. deiitly refers, like the first matsya or fish 

KURKNI, Hind. Staphylea emodi, Spi- avatar, to the flood. For the purpose of restor- 
raca Lindleyana, Marlea begonifolia, Leptopus ing to man some of the comforts and con- 
cordifolius. veniences that were lost in this flood, Vishnu 

KURKTI, Beng. Cucumis utillisaimus,/?. is fabled to have become incarnate again in 
KURKU, or Kur, a race who occupy the form of a tortoise : in which shape he 
Nimar, the Gawilgliur hills of Berar, Kalibhit, sustained the mountain Mandara, placed on 
the western Satpuru, in the hills about Gawil- his back to serve as an axis, whereon the gods 
ghur near Ellichpur and northwards towards and demons, the vast serpent Vasoky serving 
Indore. Major Keatinge describes them as a as a rope, churned the ocean for the recovery 
tribeof Gond, but that is a mistake, they are not of the amrita, or beverage of immortality. 
Gond, but a branch of the Kol family. The And the result of the operation, that chiefly 
Kurku and Gond keep themselves separate, distinguished this avatara, was the obtainment 
and they each have a separate language, of fourteen articles, usually called fourteen 
Voysey had mentioned that the Gond consider gems, or chaturdesa ratna ; in common lan- 
theraselves as a distinct tribe from the Kur, and guage chowda ratni. These fourteen jewels 
neither eat nor intermarry with them. Their are thus enumerated : 1, the Moon, Chandra ; 
lauguage has a great resemblance to that in 2, Sri, or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune and 
use by the Lurka Kol and Santal, None of beauty ; 3, Sura, wine, or Suradevi, the 
these correspond with the words of the Dra- goddess of wine ; 4, Oochisrava, an eight- 
vidian tongues. The Kurku language is headed horse; 5, Kustubha, a jewel of inestim- 
identical with that of the Kol. There are able value ; 6, Parijata, a tree that spon- 
28,709 of this race in Berar : along with the taneously yielded every thing desired ; 7, 
Atulh, Gond and Kolamb, they occupy the Surabhi, a cow similarly bountiful ; 8, Dhan- 
Mftil ghaut and the southern skirts of its hills, wuntara, a physician ; 9, Iravati, elephant of 
These four races all resemble each other in ludra, with three pro^sci ; 10, Shank, a 
appearance, though they each speak a different shell conferring victory on whoever should 
tongue, and in o heir features they differ sound it; 11, Danusha, an unerring bOw ; 
from the villagers. Many of the .Kurku 12, Bikh, poison, or drugs ; 13) Rhemba, the 
occupy the Mail ghat, a strip of wild country Apsara, a beautiful and amiable woman ; 14, 
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Ararita, the beverage of immortality. When Rajput, but, like the Jat race, are assisted by 
liindoos speak of the deity Vishnu having their industrious women who have passed 
been thus incarnated, we must understand it iuto a proverb for industry, 
with some qualification ; for in fact, there is, Bhale jat Koonbin ki K’hoorpi hat’h 
perhaps, scarcely one point in their mytholo- K’het nirawen apne pi ke sat’h. 
gical religion in which the whole race of They dwell to the south of the Rajput and 
hindoos have faith. There are sectaries and Jat, have villages of tlieir own, and ai'e also 
schismatics without end, who will believe spread in detached families or groups. Mr. 
only certain points that others abjure ; indivi- Campbell considers them to be identical with 
duals of those sects dissent from the doctrines the Kunhi and to occupy from L. 23® or 24* N. 
believed by the majority ; other philosophical to 16® N., and from the . western frontiers of 
sceptics will scarcely believe any thing, in Guzerat, countries watered by the Wyngnngo, 
opposition to their easy-faithed brethren, the middle gunga and upper streams of the 
who disbelieve nothing. Thus some saiva, or Nerbuddah. Very few of these become 
followers of Siva, admit the sacredness of the soldiers, and in the valley of the Ganges they 
avatara of Vishnu, but in different degrees of are looked down upon as mere humble tillers 
potency and sanctity : they generally admit of the soil. They are more numerous towards 
the personified interposition of the preserving the Jubbulpore and Saugor territories where 
attribute of the deity in the affairs of the they mingle with the Lodha. Thence, west- 
world, without yielding the point of supre- wards, as on both sides of the Nerbuddah, in 
macy in the prototype. And some zealous Malvva, where they meet the Jat, and through- 
vaishnava, or followers of Vishnu, giving out the southern borders of Hiudusfan, there 
themselves up to his adoration in some incar- are numerous Kurmi who speak hindi. 
nation, Krishna or Rama, for instance, reject Those in Hindustan are darker and less good- 
with indignation, commensurate with their looking than brahmins and rajputs, but Mr. 
zeal or bigotry, all farther application of Campbell states (pp. 93*4) that they are quite 
divine teim^. Hence may, in part, be dis- Arian in their features, institutions and man- 
cerned the liability under which inquirers ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
labour, of being misled by sectaries into there is no similarity in the physiognomy of 
receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of forming the Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kurmi sub- 
general conclusions from individual or partial divisions are— 

information. Avatara, means in the hindi Jeshwar, I Pat&n, I Patrihu, 

tongue, descent or incarnatiou, and is a Dliaviai, ( Adhondn, ( GhoraCharhao. 

term employed by the hindoos to designate But Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub- 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu, usually thus divisions are usually enumerated as K*huree- 
arranged and named ; 1, Matsya, or fish ; 2, bind, Putufya, G’horchurha, Jyswar, Canou- 
Kurma, or Tortoise ; 3, Varaha, or Boar ; 4, jea, Kewut and Jhooneya. Wilson also says 
Narasingha, or Man-lion ; 5, Vamana, or they have seven sections, and that in central 
Dwarf; 6, Parasu Rama, the name of a and eastern Hindustan, West and North-West 
favoured person in whom the deity became Provinces, they are the great agriculturists, 
incarnate ; 7, Rama, the same ; 8, Krishna, He says, that they are occasionally seen as 
the same ; 9, Budha, the same ; 10, Kalki, predial slaves to which state they have sold 
or Horse. Of these, nine are past ; the tenth themselves or been sold. The Ghameta of 
is yet to come, and those of Rama and Krishna Behar are a sub-division of Kurmi. They 
are the most remarkable. form, soys Elliot, a large class of the culti- 

KURMABU NADDI, a river near Barut- voters in the eastern and central portion of 

T. . XX ^ r»oviiice8, few in Delhi and the 

KURMEJA, or Keiijo, Hind. Galedupa Upper Doab. Under the different names of 

UTTTT - ^ CooiWe, Of Koormec, Kunblil, KuDabl, ot 

KUKM'h ULil, a river of Chitt^oog. ^ Koombbee, they extend throughout the greater 
KTJBMI. The Kurmi are semi-aborigiual part of Hindustan, Berar and the western 
cultivators, dwelling north of the Kunbi, but Deccan. They are famous as agriculturists, 
to the south of the Rajput and Jat. They but frequently engage in other occupations, 
form the bulk of the population in the part The Kurmi, Kunbi, Jat and Rajput are the 
of Manbbnm, near the, Damudah river, chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 

ton, p, 157), and are avei-y industrious class The Kurmi are supposed by Tod to be the 
ofquiet cultivators, in oonaiderable numbers in Koolmbi of the Dekhan and to be perhaps 
all thecentral and eastern parts of the North the most numerous, next to the Jat, of all the 
West Provinces or in Hindustan generalJy, agricultural classes. The best agricolturiste of 
■who there attend to the finer gai-den style of the Central Provinces are decidedly the Kurmi 
coltiVatioB much more than the Jat and but they seldom occupy the wilder portions of 
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^he districts and are found mostly in rich black Persians, and among themselres, as equally 
soil tracts. It is a common saying that no contemptuous, Kurmsaq is in very frequent 
Kurmi can exist where he is unable to raise use. Both appear to be terms of no mean an- 
rabi crops. They are a most peaceable set tiquity ; for Ouseley suspects that Sag and 
of men and bave always been remarkable Kurmsaq are the Sacse and Khor-Sa-kse men- 
for their royalty to the ruling power. They tioned by Solinus, those barbarous words 
are very tenacious of their ancestral Iwldings, being probably latinized from an imperfect 
and seldom alienate rights in land unless under apprehension of their sounds. ** The Persians 
the greatest pressure of circumstances. A in their language,’’ according to this author, 
Kunni is rarely known to follow any other “ call the Scythians Sacse, and in return the 
profession, but that of agriculture, whether as Scythians call them Chor-saci.” Scythas, Persm 
cultivator or farmer, and the real secret of lingua sua Sacas dicunt, et invicem Scythae 
their unfailing success in agricultural pursuits Persas Chorsacos nominant.— Solin Tolyhisi,^ 
generally does not appear to lie so much in xlix in Ouseley's Travels, Vol, ii, p. 542. 
their reputed superior skill, as in the fact of KURMUL, Mahr. Dilleiiia pentagyna. 
women as well as men engaging equally in KURMU-VIPAKA, Sans. From krce, 
fieldwork, while the women of several other to work, and pak, to ripen, 
agricultural classes are precluded, by prejudice KURNAH. Near the junction of the 
or custom, from assisting the male population in Euphrates and Tigris in long. 31® north, and 
their labours. Scarcely inferior to the Kurmi hat. 47® east, after a course of 950 miles, is 
as agriculturists, are the Lodhi who, how- the walled town of Kurnah, with about 800 
ever, are the opposite of the former in natural houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
temperament, being turbulent, revengeful, and 'J'igi’is, and the left of that of the Euphrates, 
ever ready to join in any disturbance. They Tt fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 
make good soldiers, and are generally 1831 than it was found in 1836 and 1837. It 
excellent sportsmen. Both among Kurmi and is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is on 
Lodhi, there is no distinction between a mis- part of the supposed site of ancient Apamea ; 
tress and wife, provided always that the former which probably stood within the line of walls 
is of the same caste as the husband, or better still extending across tlie peninsula formed 
still the widow of an elder brother or cousin, where the two great rivers cease to be known 
however far removed. The children born by their individual names. Below the Tak-i- 
from such connexions are on an equal footing Kesra or Arch of Chosroes, and which marks 
as regards inheritance of property, whether the site of the ancient Ctesiphon, and a little 
personal) real, or ancestral, with those born lower down the remains of the ancient Seleucia, 
from regulaxdy married wives. Large numbers the continuations of the Tigris bear the well- 
of the Gond and Ahir too are agriculturists, known appellation of Shatt-al-Dijlah as far as 
They are the only tribes which inhabit Kut-al-amarah, a small town on the left bank 
the wooded and hilly portions of the districts, nearly midway between Bagdad and Kurnah, 
and are generally poor, of unsettled habits and being about 178 miles by water from the 
indifferent agriculturists. In the plains they former city, and miles directly S. S. 
are principally employed as farm-servants. E. from the latter. Lower down, after passing 
In 1866 the Raipur population amounted to for about 40 miles through marshes, and 
952,754, almost all of them immigrants,— coming near the tomb of Ezra, the river 
Kurmi, Teli, Lodhi, Charaar, Ahir, Gaira, resumes its former size and character, as it 
Ganda, Kanwar, from the north, the Halba winds in the general southern direction, to 
from Bastar, and Chanda and Mahrattas. The Kurnah, which place is 232 miles from Kut- 
Kurini, Toli, Chamar and Halba are the chief cl-amarah by the windings, and 144^, in direct 
agricultqrists of the Raipur district. The distance. The whole course thus briefly 
Kauwar are regarded as the prior occupftnts, described may be estimated at 1,146 miles, 
they prefer the jungle tracts, but are supposed which is little more than half the length of the 
to be Rajputs imperfectly hinduised. The sister stream, the Euphrates, from the sources 
Halba are immigrants from the south. Once of the latter to their junction at Kurnah, but 
in his life-time, a Halba sacrifices three goats it discharges more watei', owing to the numer- 
and a pig, one to each of the national deities, ous tributaries which it receives on its eastern 
called Narayen Gasain, and Burha Deo, male side, among which may be particularly noticed 
deities, Sati and Batna, female deities.— the two Zab rivers, and the river DJyalah. 
Elliot; ToePs Rajasthani Vol, i\, p. B7 ]. There are, however, only two feeders of any 
KUBMRU, Hind. Albizzia o^oratissima. moment on the western side throughout the 
KURMSAQ, Pers. As an expression of long distance from Diyar Bekr to Kurnah. 
contempt, the word Sag, signifying “ a dog,” A considerable increase of the river Tigris 
is generally applied to Christians by the takes place during the rains of November, sub* 
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sequeutly it decreases and swells irregularly 
at intervals, till the different feeders are bound 
up by the frost and snow of Januaiy, in the 
Kurdistan mountains. This serious check 
I'etards for a time the swelling of the river, 
therefore its permanent rise, like that of the 
Euphrates, does not usually begin till the 
middle of March, There is an active com¬ 
merce along the Tigris, between Basrah and 
Bagdad, by means of the large country boats, 
which go in fleets, and above the latter city it 
takes place chiefly by means of rafts from 
Mosul. On the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the one tidal channel, almost half a 
mile wide, takes nearly a straight course, S. 
37* east under the well-known appellation of 
Shatt-el Arab, and when five miles below 
Kurnah their united waters receive those of the 
Kerah, or Kerkhah, which, coming from the 
mountains of Ardelan through an extensive 
tract of country, passes a short distance west¬ 
ward of the ruins of Susa and likewise of the 
town of Hawizah. After receiving this acces¬ 
sion, the Shatt-el-Arab flows through date 
groves and near several villages, chiefly on 
the left bank, and at length arrives opposite 
Basrah, which is 39^ miles by the river, and 
36 miles south 34® E. direct from Kurnah. 
In the whole of this distance there are but 
two islands, both of them large : and the river 
has an average width of 600 yards, with a 
depth of 21 feet; it has a current of two knots 
per hour during the flowing, and three knots 
per hour during the ebb tide. Kurnali is one 
of the towns founded, and called Aparaea by 
Seleucus Nicator, after Aparaa, his wife. Se- 
leucus Nicator founded thirty-five cities in 
greater and lesser Asia ; sixteen of which he 
named Antioch, from Antiochus, his father ; 
nine Seleucia from his own name ; six Lao- 
dicea, from Laodice, his mother ; three Apa- 
mea, from Apama, his first wife, (of which 
the city of Kurnah was the chief j) and one j 
Stratonicea, from Stratonice, his last wife, i 
According to Dean Prideaux, he was a great 
protector of the Jains, and the first who gave 
them settlements In those provinces, of Asia, 
which lie on this side of the river Euphrates. 
As they had been faithful and serviceable to 
him in his wars, and in many other respects, he 
granted them great pi*ivileges in all the cities 
which he MmM^'^Buphrates and Tigris^ Cqh 
€ke$ney^ p. 39 ; ]Mdeaux*s connection of 
the Old and New Testatnent; Mignan*s 
Traveh^ p. 4. See Khuzistan, Chaldea, 
Mesopotamia, Tigris. 

KIJRKAH, see Kom-khet. 

KUBNIJA, Tak. Tylophora asthmatica, 

W.^A. 

KUBNIELA, Bvm. Premna spinosa. 
BIjPpBSfOOL, a walled town on a tongue of 
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land on the right bank of the Turnbudra rivet 
and left bank of the Hindri, in lat. 15* 48' N., 
long. 78® E., 900 feet above the sea, the 
junction of the Hindri and Tumbudra occur¬ 
ring to its south-east. Kuruool, was long 
held by a feudatory Pathan chief. Lying 
between the Ceded Districts and the Hydera¬ 
bad territory, it was surrendered to the East 
India Company on 15th December 1815, but 
on the J8th October 1839, was again taken 
possession of, and on the same day a battle 
was fought at Zorapore, a few miles oif; the 
nabob of Kurnool was captured and the terri¬ 
tory annexed ; this Pathan family accompa¬ 
nied Nasir Jung to the Carnatic in 1750. 
Kurnool province is now a small collectorate 
of the Madras Presidency with 273,190 inha¬ 
bitants to the north of Cuddapab, throughout 
which, the river Tumbudra runs and joins the 
Kistnah river a few miles down. The basins 
of the Kistnah river and itsafliuents, the Gut- 
purbali, Malpurbah and Beemah are occu¬ 
pied by quartzites, slates, limestones, &c., 
which cover the larger portion of the districts 
of Cuddapah and Kui nool, westwards through 
the Raichore Doab by Gogi, Gulburgah, to 
Kulladghee and Belgaum, and appear to repre¬ 
sent the older portion of the great Vindhyan 
scries. Rocks of the same mineral character 
appear under the great flows of the Dekban 
trap, and resting quite uncomfortably on the 
gneiss rocks in parts of the Raichore Doab, 
and the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts 
of the ghauts on the western coast, and that 
they belong to the same general series as the 
rocks in Cuddapah aud Kurnool, there is no 
doubt. 

KURNU-PHOOL, Bbng. Gilly-flower, 
Mathioln iLcora, also Chiua pink. Diacanthus 
chinensis. 

KURNYEE, see Kalliyon. 

KUROL, Hind. Hedera helix, 

KUROONAMAYI, Sans. From karoona, 
pity. 

KUROONGAULEE, Tam. In Palghat, a 
dark coloured heavy and hard wood used for 
furniture .—Colonel Frith. 

KUROTU-PALAH, Maleal. A tree of 
Malabar and Canara, which grows to about 
eighteen feet long and eight inches in diame¬ 
ter. It is very close in its grain, and remark¬ 
ably hard and strong. It produces a fruit 
which is eaten medicinally ; but the wood is 
not much used in consequence of the labour 
required iu working it.— Edye^ M, and C, 

KUROUW ? see Tin. 

KURPHULLON, Ga. Caryophyllus ard- 
maticus, Linn. 

KURPOOR, Bsno. Camphor tree, Cl^ 
phora officinarum, also Limnophila 
loides. 
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RURSEONG. 


: KURPOOItA SILASIT — ? Gypsum. in the warm, moister parts of the island^ 
KURRA (pi. Kurre) a ring worn on the another variety in the central province, up 
wrists, ankles, &c. to an elevation of 5,000 feet.— En. PL 

KUBRAGANIKA-WANLOO, Wanagan- Zeyl, VoL i, p. 72. 
akaloo, Puncbanganigaloo of Teliugana, three KURRI-SHAKAR, Guz., Hind. Candy, 
shopmen, dealers or shopkeepers, called, in KURRuCHA, Guz, Hind. Bastard car- 
common parlance by the Hindi word “ Teli” damoms. 
or oilmen. They are petty traders or shopmen. KURROO, Guz. Chalk. 

KURRAH, see Kasambi. KURROO, roots of Pneumonanthe kurroo: 

KURRAH, Hind., Peus. A circular en- an Indian substitute for Gentian, Gentiana 
closure in which brahmans were accustomed kuiToo, WalL The root of Picrorhiza kur- 
to place a woman, whom they threatened to rooa is sold at Rupees 2 per maund. 
burn, if the servants of Government preferred KURROO, a river near Hetounalah in 
a charge. See Kur, Kush. Nepaul. 

KUREH, Pebs. Plural, of Kurrah means KURROO-MARDOO, Tam. InPalghat, 
circles or districts of a country. a dark-coloured strong wood ; used for 

KURRAHEE, a flat vessel of iron, brass, wheelwright’s work.— CoL Frith, 
or earth, in which food is boiled or fried. KURROO-VALAGOM, Tam. In Pal- 

KURRAL. The Dhund, Tanaoli, Alpial, ghat, a small tree, of a light brown colour, 
Kurral, Awan and Gukkur, are petty tribes specific gravity 0*701 ; used for naves of 
known only by their tribal names without wheels.— Col, Frith, 

any common appellation living north of the KURROO-VELU, Tam. Anisochilus car- 

Salt Range. They are described by Mr. nosuin ? 

Campbell as the finest and handsomest men KURROO VELUM, MaiS’Eal. Acacia 

in India, perhaps in the world. They profess arabica. 

mabomedanism and have fanciful mahomedan KURRU, Guz. Chalk. 

genealogies, but are wholly Indian in their KURRUBI, Hind. Nerium odorum. 

language, manners, habits and constitutions. KURRUCKPOOR, a town in Midnapoor, 

Their language is,Punjabi. They have no on the Kossye river. 

connection with the Pathan races, and they KURRUCK, see Kbyber. 

claim none with the Jat and Rajput, the KURKUJE, also Kurruuji, Sans. Dalber- 

Dilzak alone claiming to be of Hindustan gia arborea, Willde, Kurrunj ka tel, its oil. 

origin. Their features would seem to show KURRUL, see dun, 

that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, or KURRUMATEE. These have descended 

with the pre-hindoo congeners of the earlier from the Belooch race, but have sub-divided 

Indians found in the hills far west, but their into thirty-nine tribes. 

language and character, their dress and the KUERUMBAR. The Curb, Curbuari or 

architecture of their houses would indicate Kurumbar, are nomade shepherds, who 

that they are nearly allied to the Punjabi, occupy the denser deeper jungles near the 

The Dhund, are a very handsome race, Neilgherries where they are occasionally 

and the Tanaoli dwell to the north in the stumbled upon by adventurous sportsmen, and 

outer range of the Himalaya, and about the the smoke of whose fires may occasionally be 

Indus near Torbela, but tliey are not consi- seen rising from the lower gorges of the hills. 

dered to bo brave or trustworthy. The Awan See Curumbar, Kurumbar, 

of the lower lauds and the Dhund, &c., of the KURRUNGHEE, a river near Bohoo Bui 

higher lands have democratic village iustitu- in Sylhet. 

tions.— Campbell^ p* 97. KURRU-VAYLAM, Maleal. Acacia 

KURRANJ, Hind, Pongamia glabrk. arabica, Willd. ; Linn ,; W, A., 
KURREAL, some of the most eminent of KURSAN, in Central India, cultivators, 
the Jut sub-divisions in the Panjab are named are termed Kursan, a name which . distin- 
Sindhoo, Cheeneh, Varaitch, Chuttheh, Sid- guishes them as a specific class from ryots 
hoo, Kurreeal, Gondul, &c., &c.— Cunning^ or peasantry, which is a more general tenn, 
hanCi History of the Sikhs^ p, 6, including all ranks. ^Malcolm^$ Central 

KURREE-SHAKAR, Hind., Guz. Can- India^ Vol, ii, p, 26, 
dy; Sugar candy. KURSATAN-KUNNI, Tel. Eclipta 

KDRREIS, a river near Sylhet. urostrata. 

KUBRE-PAK, Ddk. Bergera konigii. ’ KURSEE or Kurseea, Tel. Cliiytia col- 
KUBEIMIA CEYLANICA, ^rn. lina, 

Falati|;, SiNoa. | Alareya-gassf Sinor. KURSEONG, not far from Darjiling. 

Hoora-kandoo, „ I Its climate is equable and the mists which 

A large tree of Ceylon, one variety giws are of such frequent occuiTeuce at Daijeeling 
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and the higher altitudes are rare. It is battle lasted 18 dajs, and terminated in the 
within two hours’ march of the plains by the complete destiniction and extinction of the 
old road, and the new cart-road from Silli- power of the Kaurava family. The com- 
gooree to Darjeeling passes through the heart manders-in-chief, whom the Kuru lost, were 
of the station. Kurseong is in many respects Bhishma, slain on the 10th day, Drona, on 
a more suitable locality for troops than the 5tb, Kama, on the 2ud, ai^d Salya on the 
Senchal. Senchal is 9,100 feet high, and the first days of their commands. It is this war of 
change from such an elevation to the plains succession which is described in the great 
has been found in more than one instance Sanskrit poem, the Mahablmrata. One of the 
hurtful to the health of the men. . last incidents of this battle, occurred on the 

KURSHI in Turkistan, in lat. 38* oT 50" night of the 18th day, when Aswatthama 
N., is a division of Bokhara on the Samar- entered the Pandava camp and killed the sons 
khand river, of the Pandava, whose heads he brought to 

KURSHI-WAN LOO, see India, Korava, Duryodhana. The. Kuru drew up their army 
Yerkala. in the form of a spider’s w^eb, but in many 

KURSUMBUL KE PHALLI, Duk. eases, it was a series of single combats which 
Dolichos cultratus, also Dolichos luuatus, chicfiy marked this war, each chief or 
DufRn Bean. This latter is a very fine sort warrior had challenged opponents, in the 
of large bean, and when dressed resembles daytime, in the presence of the armies, and 
the Windsor ; it is grown like all other beans this act of Aswatthama was so contrary to 
that require sticks for support, Riddell ,— the usage of thto war, that Kripa remonstrated 

KURT, Hind., of Kalesar, &c. Nyctanthes with Aswatthama against his doing it, but, 

arbor-tristis. ^ along with Kritavarmam, accompanied Aswat- 

KURTA, Hindi. A coat, a jacket. thama to the gate of the Pandava camp and 

KURTALLAM, a village near the ghauts, held the gate during the midnight butcheiy. 
east of Bombay. The ultimate fate of Aswatthama is uncertain, 

KURTAM, Hind. Carthamus tinctorius. but he seems to have been pursued and killed 
KURT AM A, SuTJ.Ej. Cucumis colocyn- by Bhima. This battle field of the Kuru ia 
this, Linn. near Tanisha, between Kumal and Sirhind, 

KURTAN, Malay. Mulberry. is geiierally identified with the field of Pani- 

KURTARPOOR, see Sikhs. put to the north-west of Delhi, and the locality 

KURTAS, Malay, Tam,, Tel. Paper. is deemed holy. It was a war to the knife 
KURTEAH, a running river near Mungul- between near kinsmen to gain possession of 
baree in Dinagepur, and near Kolahattee in lands, of which the Kuru had long held pos- 
Rungpoor. session to the exclusion of the Pandu. Yu- 

KURTIN, Egypt. SaflSower. dishtra, son of Pandu, lost in gambling to 

KURU, son of Hastin, son of Bharata. Durryodhanu, his kingdom, his wife and even 
KURU, one of the great hindoo families his own and his brothers personal liberty, and 

who settled in Hindustan, many of whom became an exile from the banks of the Jumna 
were dispersed over India and Central Asia, for twelve years. The traditional history of 
amongst whom we may place the Ootooru these wanderers during the term of probation, 
CooiTi races (northern Cooru) of the Pooraus, their many lurking places now sacred, the 
Ottorocurao of the Greek authors. The Balica return to their ancestral abodes, and the grand 
and Indo-Mede *were also occupying those battle or Mahabharat which ensued, form 
Regions. The battle of Kuru Kshetra was a highly interesting episodes in the legends of 
memorable event in the history of the Lunar hindoo antiquity. To decide this civil strife, 
race. It was fought about b. c. 1367 between every tribe and chief of fame, from the Cau- 
the Pandu and the Kuru of Hastinapura, two casus to the ocean, assembled on Kuru Khetu, 
branches of the race ; and after a series of the field on which the empire of India has since 
single combats through a space of 18 days, more than once been contested and decided, 
the Kuru were completely defeated, their This combat was fatal to the dominant infiu- 
leader Duryodhana had been slain, and Yudis- ence of the fifty-six ti'ibes of Yadu.” On 
thira then retired to Dwarka with Krishna, each of its eighteen days’ combat, myriads 
his principal adviser. The Kuru Kshetra, was were slain ; for “ the father knew not the son, 
a great battle fought between two branches nor the disciple his preceptor.” Yudishtra, 
of an Aryan family, the Pandava and Kaurava, Buldeva, and Krishna, afterwards retired with 
in which another branch, the Yadava, aided the wreck of this ill-fated struggle to Dwarl^ 
the Pandu. They were all blood-relations, but the two former had soon to lament we 
soine of them nearly allied to each other, and death of Krishna, who was slain by one of 
connected by in termmrriages. The battlefield aboriginal tribes of Bhils ; against whom, fr^ 
is 6n|>poBed to be identical with Faniput. The their shattered condition, they were unable to 
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KURUMBAR. 


Contend. Ai^r this event, Yudishtra, with KURUKITI, Tef., Gmdenia latifolia, 

Buldeva and a few followers, entirely with. KURUKU, Tam. Argemone mexicana. 

drew from India, and emigrating northwards KURULA, Beng. Momordica charantia, 
by Sind, to the Himalayan mountains, are Linn. Hairy or spiked bitter gourd, also 
there abandoned by hindoo traditional history, Momordica mnricata, also LufFa amara. 
and are' supposed to have perished in the KURUMARTHI MARA, Can. Termi- 
snows. Herodotus describes the ruinous pas- nalia alata. 

sion for play amongst the Scythic hordes, KURUMBAR or Kurubar, Can,, a shep- 
and which may have been carried west by herd from Kuru, a sheep ; a pastoral shep- 
Odin into Scandinavia and Germany. Taci- hei'd race who occupy the peninsula of 
tus tells us that the Germans, like the PandU) India. They are an ancient people, the 
staked even personal liberty, and were sold earliest known occupants of Ditivida Desam, 
as slaves by the winner. Bunsen estimates the modern Carnatic and Coromandel. They 
B. c. 1606 or 1486 as the first year of the seem to liave established numerous petty 
Kaurava, and b. c. 1107 or 987 as the last principalities over the whole peninsula, which 
year as the close of the groat war, after the were ultimately absorbed in the Chola empire, 
battle of Kurukhet. The life of Krishna forms Numerous sites attributed to this race and 
a second memorable part of the history of the still called Kururabar Kot, are to be met 
Lunar race, as he has been deified throughout with. Small communities of the Kurumbar 
hindoo India, and is regarded as an incarna- tribe to this day dwell all over the peninsula, 
tion of Vishnu.— Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL i, wandering with their flocks, and others of 
p, 50 ; Bunsen^ iii ; Wheeler's Mahnharata^ them occupy the less accessible hills and 
567 ; Hardy's Eastern Monachism, p. 438. forests of many parts of yie peninsula, 
KURU, Can., Hind. A sheep. tending their flocks. The section called 

KURU, Hind. Villarsia nymphoides. Hala-Kuruba does not weave blankets ; the 
KURUA-NEEBU, also Bejoura, Hind. Hando-Kuruba section who take service in 
Citrus medica.. towns is regarded as the highest of the race, 

KURUBA, Karn. A shepherd race in and the Mesa-Kuruba are the lowest in rank, 
the south of the peninsula of India, who also Arcot town, about 65 miles W. from Madras, 
weave woollen or blankets.— Wilson, See takes its name from two Tamil words, Araka- 
Curarabar, Kurambar, Kurumbar. da, the jungle on the river Palar. It is in lat. 

KURUBEE, Beng. Sweet-scented clean- 12* 54' N., and long. 79* 19' E. and 599 feet 
der> Nerium odorum. above the sea. It is the Arkatou Basileon of 

KURUCHCHIYAN, or Kuruman, Mal. the Greeks, and the capital of the nomade 
A race inhabiting the hills in Wynuad, Wils. Sorai, {Swpai) and once formed the centre of 
KURU DINNE or Kadepa tige, Tel. Vi- the Chola kingdom, the whole of the neigh- 
tis carnosa, WalL bouring territory for several centuries after 

KURUFS, Arab. Apium graveolens, Linn, the Christian era, having been occupied by 
Celery, wandering Kurumbar. Rennell says that 

KURUK,Hind.,Mahr. Garuga pinnata,R. Arcot must have been a place of great 
KURUK, Mahr. Cedrela toona, also antiquity, by its being taken notice of by 
Celastrus montana, Roxb. Ptolemy as the capital of the Sorae or Sora- 

KURUK, Kourk or Barik, a coarse, brown raaudalum, from whence coiTuptly Choraman- 
cloth, half woven and half felted, forming the del or Sora district, the CorOmaudel of modern 
ordinary winter dress of the Affghau. The geographers. It was then a pretty large city, 
best are made at Denzi but those of Karabagh and its citadel was esteemed a place of some 
are very good. During the English occupa- strength, for an Indian fortress. The Arkatou 
tion it was a favourite article of dress both Basileon of the Greeks, was supposed by one 
with officers and men. The manufacture of of the editors of Ptolemy to be Bijnugur, but 
the Kourk or barik, is from an exceedingly as the Greeks represent it as the capital of the 
fine and silky wool which grows on the belly nomadic Sora (fwpai), andf the local traditions 
of the camel ; nothing can be softer or warmer indicate that for seveml centuries after the 
than the barik, but unluckily they are Christian ei-a, the occupants of the tract lying 
badly woven : if they were better made, they between Madras and the ghauts, were Kti- 
would be preferable to every other kind of umbar or wandering shepherds, nomades, but 
clo^* As the nomades never dye the raw it is doubtless the present Arcot, which was 
material, the barik is of the-same colour as then, as now, included in the ancient Bora or 
tbe camel; the price varies from ten shillings hola kingdom. On the Neilgherry bills, 
to four pounds a piece.— Ed. Ferrier Journ., above the Erular,. at heights vailing from 
pp. 192-240. See Koolk. one to two thousand feet^ in tbe clefts of the 

KURU-KHET, see Kuru. mountains and little openings in the woods, 
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KUEUMBAB. KtTRtTMBAB. 

with which at this elevation they are girt, behind the Budaga, id civiiieati^, but pocf * 
live a race, calling themselves Kurumbor. sensing all the cunning natural to this unen* 
They occupy the highest range bordering on 'ighiened state. 

the Neilgherries. The Toda do not con- The Kurumbar of the Wynaad forests have 
aider the Erular as forming a pai't of the wo sections, the Jani and the Muili, and the 
inhabitants of the hills, but they allow this Grurchea, Panuiar and Pulliar races live 
designation to the Kurumbar, whom they along with them. The Jani Kururabar live 
call Curb, and from them they receive certain entirely in the forest, they are the only axe- 
services. The nomade shepherds, Curb, Curu- men, and, without them, it would be difficult 
barorKurumbar, who occupy the dense deeper to work a forest, and the wood-contractor 
forests of the lower slopes of the Neilgherries, and planter alike employ them. They are 
are occasionally stumbled upon by ailventur- very docile, quick of imitation, and slavishly 
ous sportsmen, and the smoke of their fires submissive to their moodely or headman. This 
may at times be seen rising from the lower ndividual, like a patriarch of old, exercises 
gorges of the hills. The Neilgherry Kurum- undisputed power over liis own family, nu- 
bar are a short miserable-looking race, who merically containing about twenty or thirty 
live on the slopes of the hills in the most beings. Those employed by the coffee plant- 
feverish places, and the Mula or jungle ers are a little civilized, appreciating the 
Kurumbar are little raised above the beasts comforts of life in a slight degree higher 
of the forests. It is probable that the Ku- ban their more savage brethren. They erect 
rumbar of the Neilgherry hills are of the utle huts for the habitation of themselves 
same race as of the nomade Kurumbar and family, which are built on elevated 
of the plains. In disposing of their dead ground, surrounded by jungles, and about six 
they either burli or bury whichever may be iu number ; they touch one another, and the 
most convenient. vSwarlliy aud unhealthy- wdiole present the form of a crescent. One 
looking in countenance, small of stature, the larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
head but thinly covered with sickly-lookiug rected in the middle in the shape of a hall, 
liair, the only covering - it has,—little or no for the sojourn of casual strangers : it is de- 
eyelash, small eyes, always blood-shot aud dicated to their household deity, and the 
apparently much iufiamed, pot-bellied, they place cannot be contaminated by a shoed 
have iu most respects the semblance of foot. They are but migratory occupants of 
savage men. Their women aud children these habitations ; the presence of a sus- 
have much the same squalid appearance, pected stranger in their vicinity, sickness, 
though on their necks and wrists they or other irifiiug but natural cause, will 
wear ornaments made of the different kinds make them emigrate from one place to an- 
ofwild seeds and of berries. Many of the other, generally within the same district, and 
men also wear ornaments iu their ears, sometimes for miles away, but always prefer- 
of yellow straw, plaited with some degree of ing lonesome localities and dense jungles, 
ingenuity; but, iu their general appearance, The Kurumbai does not stop for two weeks 
they are much like the Erular, pictures of together in tlie same place ; hence though 
wretchedness and misery. Tliey gave a some are partly civilized, they have not yet 
party an abundant supply of honey, plantains, been brought into a settled mode of life. The 
and such fruits as, on the higher parts of the extent of government lands iu Wynaad is not 
mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootacamund, known, but government also possess some 
are considered delicacies. They have no forest lands towards Periah and Teriate, and 
marriage ceremony ; but occasionally, when in several spots over Wynaad and in teak 
two have been living together for some time, belt are several bauds of Kurumbar, some 
they will enter into an agreement, iu the of the Jani and others of Mulli caste ; they 
presence of friends to remain united for life ; amount to about, 

and in a family where a successiou of such Kurumbur...200 I Panuiar & Pooliar,..10O 

unions has taken place, they will, once in frurchea. 50 ) Chetfy & Squatters... 50 

two or three generations, perform a ceremony, These Kurumbar live entirely in the forest, 
and hold a festival in celebration of them. They are the only axe-men, and without them 
This is done by pouring pots of water over it would be difficult to work a forest. The 
one another, Uie paii*S' seating themselves Kurumbar are held responsible, through their 
together for this purpose ; the ablution, com- headmen, and the Chetty tribe are ako respon- 
mencing with the seniors* They then put on sible for their Pandiar or farm-slaves. The 
new cloffies, and end the day in feasting and Kurumbar services are constantly called fbr 
merrimeiit. [The Kurumbar, and all the by the wood-dontractor and the planteiv 
classes eceupyiog the lower regions of the but, they will not leave their haunts in the 
Neil^torry mountains^ are many stages forests fbr any time. 
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KCJRUMBRU. KUBVAH TAKOA MABAM. 


Mr. Camijfeell (p. 31) describes tUeKuram- 
l)ar, Irular, Puliar aud Veder, as iu tbe lowest 
stage of life, mere men of the woods, of very 
diwiuutivo stature, with thickly •mat ted locks 
and supple limbs, living uuder trees, in cav¬ 
erns, or in the rudest wiugwams, keeping 
sheep, or collecting forest produce, very 
stupid, but also veiy mild aud inoffensive, 
though reputed as sorcerers aud believers iu 
demons. But such a character is only applic¬ 
able to the secluded families who have been 
forced into tlie forests and mountains. The 
Kurumbar who herd their vast flocks from 
the Godavery to Cape Comorin are tall, slen¬ 
der, graceful men, with skins blackened by 
their food and the great heat, and in travel¬ 
ling over the swelling lauds of the interior, 
these self-reliant men are to be seen engaged 
in their lonely avocation. They wear only a 
coarse blanket or cumbli. They appear to be 
a wholly different race from the Idayaii or 
shepherd branch of the Tamil-speaking people 
who take the honorific appellation of Pillay or 
son, to distinguish them from the Vallalar who 
are styled ]\ludali or first man. The uomado 
shepherd is called Kurumbar-ldaan. 

The Kuruba are a wandering race in the 
south of India divided into Bella aud Genu. 
Both of them have a Mongolian caste of head, 
high cheek bones, short and somewhat flat nose, 
and prominent lips. Eyes, small, dark aud deep 
set. Hair, curly, but woolly aud matted from 
neglect. Of middle size iu stature, well-pro- 
portioued body, nimble, with powers of endur¬ 
ance, and daring. Colour, dark. Hair on upper 
lip and chin, but no whiskers. They are la¬ 
bourers, basket-makers, and gather honey and 
other forest products. They are supposed to 
have come from Mysore. They profess to wor¬ 
ship Kali.— WilsorCs Gloss ,; Cap, Hmrkness^ 
lUeilgherry mill Mr, O, Campbell \IiennelVs 
Memoir^ Part xxi, pp, 265-328. See India. 

KUliUMBI, or Kondatangelu, Tel. 
Cassia florlda, Vahl, 

KURUMBOLE, Maleal. A tree in the 
Canara forests. It grows to about twelve or 
eighteen inches in diameter, and from fifteen 
to thirty feet high ; it is used by the natives 
for house-work, and is considered a useful and 
durable wood,— Edye^ Forests of Malabar 
and Canara, 

KUBUMBRANAD, see Kummaler. 

KURUMCHA, or Kurumchi, Bbng. Ca- 
rissa cai'andas, Linn, Jasmine-flowered Ca- 
randa. 

. KURUMERU, or according to Buchanan, 
JKarubaru ; according to Abbe Dubois are three 
migratory ti'ibes, one bi*anch of which engages 
iu the traffic of salt and grain on the backs 
of asses, backwards and forwavda from the 
coast to the interior. Another branch who 


manufacture osier panniers, baskets or mats, 
live in tents 3 feet high, 4 or 5 broad and 5 
or 6 long, made of bamboos, and they move 
from place to place to obtain work. The 
third branch are called Kalla bantru and are 
said to be robbers by profession.— Buchanan^$ 
Journey through Mysore^ Vol, i, p, 395. 

KURUMINGA, Singh. The Butocera 
rubus, a beetle of the south of India which 
penetrates the trunk of the cocoanut tree near 
the ground and there deposits its eggs ; 
and its grubs, when hatched, eat their way 
upwards through the centre of the tree to the 
top, where they pierce the young leaf-buds 
and do incredible damage.— Tennents Ceylon. 

KUllUMNASSA, a river iu the Beq^ros 
district of Bengal near Buxar. 

KURU MOELLI, Malbal. Flacourtia 
sepiaria, Boxh, 

KURUND, Hind. Corundum. 

KURUND, Hind. Chenopodium morale. 

KURUND A, Hind. Carissa carandas. 

KURUNDU, Singh. Cinnamon. 

KURUNGU MUNGA, Maleal. Bixa 
Orellana, 

KURUNJA, Bbng. Kurungi Hind. Pon- 
gamia glabra, Vent, Kurunj ka tel, its oil. 

KURUNJA, Hind. Dalbergia arborea. 

KUUUNTHOTTI, also Kuruu tudi, 
Maleal, Sida retusa, Linn, 

KURUNTUKA, or Karantaka, Sans. 
Barleria prionites. 

KURU NUVVULU,Tel. Small Sesa- 
mura, qu. Karu nuvvulu. 

KURU T, a kind of pudding or pottage, used 
In Aifghanistnn as food. It is made of Indian 
corn, broiled, bruised between two stones, or 
made into bread, on which they pour glieo 
or clarified butter. See Koorut, Kourut. 

KURUT, Hind., of Peshawur. A kind of 
cheese. 

KUBUTALEI, see Kurumbar. 

KUKUTU PALA, Maleal. Tabern®- 
montana crispa, Roxb, 

KURUVENDA, Tbl., or Puvvula guru- 
venda, i, c., flowery Abrus, adding ‘‘ the com¬ 
mon plant Hiptage madablota.” W,i 232, 
under Kuruvinda has Cyperus hexastachys. 

KURU VEPILAI MARAM, Tam. Ber- 
gera kouigii. 

KURUVERU, Tbl. Coleus osmirribizon 
or Plectranthus, sp ,; Rheede, ix, 74. Hindoo 
women use the scented roots to ornament 
their hair. It is also employed in oflSsrings to 
idols, and as a drug, for which purposes it is 
cultivated generally in gardens. 

KURU-VERU, Tbl. Andro|M)gon muri- 
catus, Retz, -y 

KURUVINGI? Tam. fihreMa buxifoUa. 
KURVAH TANGA MARAM, Tam. The 
wild cinnamon^wood tree of the jungle* It 
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KUSBUL. 

grows to about twenty or thirty feet high, 
and from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter : 
it is very scarce, and consequently not much 
known or used.—j&rfyc, M. ^ C. 

KURVI, Tam. A bird. 

KURWA, or Kuru, a measure of capacity 
varying in different parts of India. 

KURWAN, Mahr. Crataeva roxburghii, 
JB. Br., W> 

KURWI, Mahr. Hymenodyction obova- 
tum. 

KURWUTTEE, Guz., Hind., Sans. 

KURWYE, Mahr. Hymenodyction obova- 
turn, IF, le, Hymenodyction utile. 

KURYELLOO, Tam. Sesamum orientate. 

KURZE WAAREN, Ger. Hardware. 

KUS, Marino is Kus, the ancient Cos or 
Apollinopolis Parva, between Keneh and 
Luxor, described by Ibn Batuta (i, J06) as in 
his day a large and flourishing town, with 
fine bazaars, mosques and colleges, the resi¬ 
dence of the viceroys of the Thebaid.— Yule 
Cathay^ VoL ii, p, 400. 

KUS A, one of the sons of Rama by Sita. 

KUS A, Hind. Eragrostis cynosuroides. 

KUSA, see Hindu or Hindoo, Serpent, 
Sati, Garuda Kasambi. 

KUSA-DARBHA, Sans. Kusa gaddi, 
Tel. Poa cynosuroides, Betz, Care must be 
taken not to confound Darbha with Durbba, 
which is Cynodon dactylon, p. 58. The 
Avenejana is a ceremony in the sraddha. 
The funeral cake is placed on kusa grass, 
Poa cynosuroides, and before offering it, 
water in which white flowers and sandal 
paste are immersed, is.poured on the cake.— 
fVils, Gloss, 

KUSAILOO, also Kusaili. The bark of 
a small tree, wild about Ajmeer : is tasteless 
given to lying-in women to clear the blood 
and create milk : from one to four pice size 
form the dose in six or seven days.— Gen, 
Med. Top., p. 142. 

KUSAJA, Arab. Cucumber. 

KUSALA, merit, a constituent of Karma, 
Htstdy^s Eastern Monackism, p. 438 . 

KUS AM, Hind. Carthamus tinctorius, 
safflower. 

KUS AMBl, a wood of Java, uncommonly 
heavy, hard and close: it supplies anchqrs 
for small vessels, blocks, pestles, and numerous 
similar utensils. 

KUSAKUA, a frontier race resembling 
the Chepang and Haiu. 

KUSAR, Hind. Yitis camosa. 

KUS AVI AN, Tam. A potter. 

KUSBAS. qu.? Khush-bas, Hind. Saccha* 
rum violaceum. 

KUSB-SINI, Abab. China^root. 

KUSB17L, Hind. Aplotaxis fastuosa. 
The J^hepherd’s tinder. This is found in the 
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KUSH. 

Sutlej valley between Bampur find Suugnam 
at an elevation of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. The 
tomentum on the under-surface of the leaves 
is employed by the hill people as tinder,— 
CleyhorrCs Punjab Report, p. 67. 

KUSH, or Cush, a terra familiar to readers 
of Scripture (Gen. ii, 13 ; also x, 6 to 8 ; 
and Chr. i, 10) as the name of the eldest son 
of Ham (Charraa) ; and before the flood, of a 
country encompassed by the Gihon, the 
second river of paradise. The name seems 
to have descended to Noah’s progeny, who 
took it for themselves and gave it to coun¬ 
tries. There was an African Cusli, and the 
Cushan of Habakuk iii, 7, is another. The 
Hamitic Cushites appear to have spread along 
tracts from the Upper Nile, to the Euphrates 
and Tigris. In the history of India, Kush or 
Cush, the second son of Rama, gave his name 
to the Cushwaha or Cutchwaha princes ofNir- 
war and Amber, though the tortoise is suppos¬ 
ed to be a source of this name. The countiy of 
which Ayodia (now Oude) was the capital, and 
Rama monarch is termed Koshula, in the geo¬ 
graphical writings of the hindoos, supposed 
by Col. Tod, to be from Kosliulya the mother 
of Rama, and in the archives of theRana of 
Mewar, the first emigrant from the north is 
styled Koshulaputra—son of Koshula. 

KUSH, or Koh-i-Kush or Hindu Kush, 
is the term applied to a lofty peak in the 
range of mountains, continuous with the 
Himalaya, west of the Indus, and also 
to the range itself. The only part of the 
range covered with perpetual snow is the 
Koh-i-Baba between Kabul and Baraian. The 
Hindu Kush peak is visible from Kabul and 
is entirely covered with snow, and also from 
Kunduz, di.’'tant 150 miles. All creatures, 
includipg man, birds and beasts of burden, 
suffer in crossing it and many perish. In its 
perpetual snow, however, is a creature called 
the snow-worm which perishes if removed 
below the snow line. The highest pass does 
not exceed 12,400 feet. Many parts are de¬ 
void of wood and even of verdure. There 
grows merely a stunted furze, used as fire¬ 
wood called Kullah-i-Hazara or Hazara cap. 

The Hindu Kush was crossed by tlie 
Arians who settled on the western slppes. 
The Arians started from the northern slopes, 
crossed the Hindu Kush range and settled 
cn the southern slopes. The people of Cash- 
mere have, from time to time, been mixed 
with races from, the north, the south and 
the west; and while their language is hin- 
doo and their faith mahomedao, the maiir 
ners of the primitive Kush or Kutch tiibee, 
have been influepced by their proximity to 
the Tartar races. The hills westward from 
Kashmeer to the Indus are inhabi^^ by 
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KVSIA. 


>{ukkA Bumba, of whom little is known, KUSH A, Hind. Poa cjnosuroides. 

but to#ai*^ the river itself the Eusofsye and KUSHAR, BENa. Scirpus hysoor. 

other Affghan tribes prevail; while there are KUSH ARTA MARA, Can. Embryopte- 

many secluded valleys peopled by the widely ris glutinifera, Roxb, 

spread Gujar, whose history has yet to be KUSHEEDA, Hind. See Cotton manu- 

ascertaioed, and who are the vassals of Ara- factures. 

bian ** syeds,” or of Affghan and Toorkamnn KUSHEJR, Arab. Bark. 

lords. The countries north of the Hindu KUSHKAH, Hind. Boiled rice, properly 

Kush, which lie in the valley of the Oxus Khushkah. Grains of ground-rice in curds is 

and its tributary rivers, from Balkh upwards, the material for the primitive teeka, which is 

have no general designation. Eastwards of applied on the foreheads of hindoos. 

that city lies Kunduz, the Mir of which KUSHKASH or Khas-Khas, Arab. Kuk- 

siibdaed all the smaller provinces, and it has nar, Pkrs. Poppy seed. 

another dependency, Badakhshan further east- KUSHMA, Hind. Mentha incana. 

ward. To the north of this territory ai-e the KUSHMANDAMU, Sans., or Gummadi- 

liill states of Wakhan, Shughuan, Darwaz, kaya, 'J'el. Cucurbits maxima, Duch» 

Kulab and Hissar, whose people claim a KUSH MI 2URK, also Hub-ud-Dan, 
descent from Alexander the Great. To the Arad. Cassia absus, I Ann. 
eastwards of Badakhshan lies the plain of KUSHMULLA, also Kushmulla Kimul, 
Pamir inhabited by the Kirghis, and beyond also Ajaaringha, Hind. Odina wodier, Roxb, 
the Belut Tagh mountains are Chitral, Gilgot KUSHNEEZ or Kitnuz, Peks. Corian- 
and Iskardo, that extend towards Ka.shmir. drum sativum. Coriander seed. 

South of Badakhshan is the country of the KU8HNIZ, Pushtu. Coriandrum sati- 
Siah Posh Kafir, who occupy a great part of vum, Linn.^ W. Ic. 

the range of Hindu Kush and a portion of KUSHOLUM, Maleal, Alpinia galanga. 

Belut Tagh. It is bounded on the north-east KUSHT, Hind. Peunisetum italicum. 

by Kaahkav or Badakhshan, and on the north- KUSHTA, Pkrs. Mineral compounds 

west by Kunduz in Balkh. On the west used as medicines, the principal being Kushta 
it has Inderab and Khost, also in Balkh and sikka, Kushta jast, Kushta tamba or mis, 
the Kohistan of Cabul ; and on the east it and Kushta loha. These preparations are 
extends for a great distance towards the north made by native hakims, they are compound 
of Cashmere, where its boundary is not dis- bodies (murakkabat), though called by the 
tinctly known. The whole of this Alpine name of a simple constituent taking their 
country is composed of snowy mountains, name from the metal which forms their basis, 
deep pine foi'ests, and small but fertile valleys, To prepare the Kushta sikka, or carbonate of 
which produce large quantities of grapes, lead, one tolah of lead is placed in an iron 
wild and cultivated, and flocks of sheep and pan, with the juice of the Euphorbia, or the 
herds of cattle while the hills are covered kesu” or “ dhak” flowers (Butea frondosa). 
with goats. Grain is inferior both in im- The Kushta jast, is oxide of zinc. The 
portance and abundance. The common kinds Kushta tamba is arsenite of copper. The 
are wheat and millet. The roads are only Kushta loha, an oxide of iron, is also called 
fit for men on foot, and are often crossed by khubs ul hadid, or zafran ul 
rivei*Band torrents which are passed by means Hand-book. See Medicine, 
of wooden bridges or of swing bridges made KUSHTAM, Sans. Kushta, Syriac. 

with ropes of some other pliant tree. All Putchuck. 

the villages described as built on the slopes KUSHTIGAR, or Phailwan, Pers. 

of hills, near the roof of one house, forms the Wrestlers, throughout Southern Asia, who 
streets to the one above it. The people have whirl over head, ponderous wooden clubs 
no general name for their nation. Each tribe called mil, also magdar, instruments of a 
has its peculiar name, for they are all divided favourite but very laborious exercise, regu- 
into tribCrtB, though not according to genealogy, larly taught by an ustad or teacher. The 
but to geographical position, each valley being ustad, an older man, a professor and teacher, 
held by a separate tribe. Kush has probably instructs in one of the three hundred and 
the same derivation with Kash. Hindu Cush sixty band or forms.— Ousel€$f*s Traveh, 
is the original Cush of scripture, the land VoL i, pp. 234, 236. 
oempassed by the Gihon.— Bumen^VoLiv,p. KUSHT-l-SHIRIN, idso KusbM«talkb, 

52 ; Bufites^ £lphins(one quoted in Ferrier^s Pers. Costus putchuk. > ^ 

Jaumafip.51. See Cush, Koh, Koh-i-kush, KUSHU, Hind. Pyrus nnJiiSk 
KositChozar, Kushika, Kushan, Viswamitra. KUSHURI PASAPU, Triw Coretima 
KI7SH, also Eus also Kaga, Hind. Sac- zedoaria, Roxb. 
char am spofitaaeom. KUSIA, see Topea. 
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KUSRANI. 


KUSSOWLEE. 


KUSIKA, see Viswamitra. intersected by some nine passes leading iij" 

KUSINARA, the city near which Gotama the plains, the chief which is the Sungta#4 
died.— Hctrdy^s EaBtern Monachism^ p, 438. pass, through which there is considerable 
See Sakya Muni, Topes. traffic with Candahar and the Punjab. Op- 

KUSKUS, Hind. The poppy seed, pro- posite these hills lies the Sungurh low-land 
perly Khash-khash. This name seems uni- (forming the upper portion of the Dehx*a 
versal in India. Ghazee Khan district and cultivated by 

KUSKUS, Beng. Andropogon muricatus. several peaceful tribes) and very much at the 
KUS KUSU, Ar. One of the numerous mercy of the Bozdar. There ia only one 
kinds of what the Italians generally call Bozdar village in the plains, but there is 
Pasta. The material is wheaten or barley much scattered cultivation belonging to the • 
flour rolled into small round grains. In tribe* Almost the whole tribe and their 
Barbary it is cooked by steaming, and serv- chiefs live in Jhe hills. They can muster 
ed up with hard boiled eggs and mutton, 3,000 or 4,000 fighting men, some portion of 
sprinkled with red pepper. The Bedouin whom are horsemen. They are probably the 
Maghrabi Arabs merely boil it. most formidable robbers in this part of the 

KUSMOR, see Khyber. frontier. Under the Sikh regime they re- 

KUSNIR, Beng. Ficus elastica, Roxb, peatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehra 
KUSOOMBA, a term used by the Rajputs Ghazee Khan district. See Khyber. 
to designate opium. In times of peace and KUSSAM, Hind. Kussamba, Can. Car- 
ease, the Rajput leads an indolent and mono- thamus tinctorius. 
tOQOUS life. After a midday siesta the chief KUSSAN, see Viswamitra. 

rises, washes his hands and face, and pre- KUSSAR. There are 3,08o of this caste 

pares for the great business of the day, the in the Oomraoti district, 
distribution of the red cup, Kusoomba or KUSSAVU, Tel. Anatherum muricatum. 

opium. He calls together his friends into KUSSOO, Burm. A Tenasserim tree, 

the public hall, or perhaps retires with them maximum girth 2 cubits, of maximum length 
to a garden-house. Opium is produced, 15 feet. Abundant near the sea or the river’s 
which is pounded in a brass vessel and mixed edge, all over the province. When seasoned 
with water ; it is then strained into a dish it sinks in water. It has a very tough wood, 
with a spout, from which it is poured into durable, and as good as Kya-zai, for helves, 
the chiers hand. One after the other the Kya-zai wood is of the colour of oak with a 
guests now come up, each protesting that yellowish tinge. The Kussoo is nearly 
kusoomba is wholly repugnant to his taste, white. The Burmese name of the soondree 
and very injurious to his health, but after a wood is nearly the same .—Captain Dance, 
little pressing, first one and then another, KUSSOOR, Hind. Lathyrus sativus. 
touches the chieFs hand in two or throe KUSSOWLEE, in the Himalaya, is ele- 
places, muttering the names of Dev, friends vated 6,500 feet above the sea. It is a mili- 
or others, and drains the draught. Each, tary post on the crest of a ridge which over- 
after drinking, washes the. chiefs hand in a looks the Elalka valley, the inner slope is 
dish of water which a servant offers, and covered from the summit to perhaps 1,000 
wipes it dry with his own scarf, he then feet below it, with an open forest of the 
makes way for his neighbour.— Ras^Mala Pinus longifolia, a fir nearly resembling that 
Hindoo Annals^ Vol, ii, pp 261-62. See of Scotland. The barracks for the troops and 
JCussumba. the houses of the residents are scattered over 

KUSRANI, an Affghanistan tribe whose the northern slope. The vegetation is 
hills extend from the Korah pass downwards characteristic of the temperate zone. In the 
for a distance of about fifty miles ; about half shady ravines north of Kussowlee, where 
the tribe own lands and villages in the plain, there is the greatest approach to a forest, a 
a portion lead a wandering life in the front species of laurel is the most conspicuous tree, 
range of hills nearest the plain and the half On the more exposed bills, FalconeVia insig- 
desert tract at its base, and the remainder nis and Euphorbia pentagons occur, scattered 
live in the hills. The hill Kusrani can as small trees, and one small wood of JEgle 
muster some 1,200 fighting-men, of whom 50 marmelos grows close to the village of Ha- 
are horsemen. They are very thievish, and ripur. The most common shrubs are Adha- 
were in the habit of proceeding through the toda vasica. Carissa and Zizyphus jujiiba, 
land of their brethren in the plain to plunder species universal in the plains of Upper India, 
in the villages near Dehra Ishmael Khan. On the cliffs near Kussowlee are to be seen 
From the Kusranee limits the hills of the the well-preserved impressions of. various 
Bozdar tribe extend along the British fron- species of land plants, leaves, seeds, and s^ms; 
tier for about 15 or 20 miles. The range is See Sanitaria. 
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KUST, 


KUSWR. 


. KUSSUB, penance, a term used in the 
science of exorcism. 

KUSSUB-BEWA, Guz. ’ 

Godavuz, Hind. | Wuj-i-Igir? 

Venkuud, ,, ) Sweet flag, 

Acorus calamus. 

KUSSUB-UZ-ZERIREII, Ar. Chiretta. 
KUSSIALGARH, lat. 33® 28,' long. 71' 
54', in the Panjab, on the right side of the 
Indus, north-east of Kalabagh. The mean 
height of the plain is 970 feet. The tower 
station is 1,025 feet. The level of the Indus 
during the dry season is 799 feet. Mean flood 
level of the Indus is 855 feet. 'Maximum flood 
level during a cataclysm is 890 feet.— yid. ; 
Sc hi. ; Walker, 

KUSU-KANDIR A., Tkl. Kousu kandi- 
ra, Tam. JStrychnos bicirrhosa, Lesch, The 
Tolugu derivation is from Kousu, “ a disagree¬ 
able smell,” which is characteristic of the 
plant. The plant is plentiful in the Nagari 
liills under the name of Tige mushti. 

KUSSUMB, Hind. Schleichera trijuga. 

KUSSUMBA, Hind. 

Gul-i-masafir, Pkrs. Bastard saffron. 

Safflower. Cartharnua tinctorius, Lat. 

Kajira, Bkno. Kusaumbakum, Tam. 

Lollora, Hind. 

This plant yields 6 or 7 distinct shades 
of rod, the palest pink or piyazi gulabi 
(pink), gulabi surkh (rose colour), kulfi or 
gul-i-shaftalu (deep-red). In combination 
with harsinghar flowers (Nyctanthes) arbor- 
tristis), it yields soneri or golden orange ; 
iiarangi, deep orange and sliarbati, salmon- 
colour and with turmeric (haldi, zard chob), it 
gives a splendid scarlet, gul-i-anar, and other 
tints ; again if combined with indigo, Prussian 
blue, &c., a series of beautiful purples, known 
as lajwardi, uda, nafarmani, sosani, kasni, (a 
delicate mauve), falsai, kokai and the 
deep-purple baingni. All these tints are 
more or less beautiful, but scarcely one of 
them will stand washing. There is a great 
want of that series of substances known as 
mordants. The use of the salts of tin and 
lead is entirely unknown to native dyers.— 
Powell^s Hand-book, VoL i, p. 457. 

KUSSUMBA, in Sind, is the name given 
in good society to a solution of opium, which 
the natives extensively use. In Cutch, it 
means a Rajput practice of drinking a solu¬ 
tion of opium from each other’s hands to 
stanch feuds.— Burton* $ Scinde, VoL ii, p, 
143. See Kussoomba. 

KUSSUR-KA-GHAR, Hind. Literally 
fractional house, a termed used in forming 
magic squares. 

' KUSSUS, Ab. Hedera helix, the Ivy. 

KUST, Arab., also Kust-i-arahi. Kustak, 
pBRB. ikuBti, Hind. Aucklandia costus, 
Falconar, Putchuk, Costus putchuck. 
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KUST-TALKH, Ar. GalangaU 

KUSTI, the Zonar worn by the Parsees. 

KUSTOOLA, Hind, Justicia verticillata. 

KUSTOORA, the musk deer, a native 
of Cachar, or lower Tibet; but commonly 
met with in Nepal. 

KUSTOOREE, Beng. Abelmoschus mos- 
chatus. 

KUST-TALKH, Hind Aucklandia costus. 

KUSTUBHA, see Kurma. 

KUSTURI, Guz., Hind.. Musk. 

KUSTURE, Tel. Acacia farnesiana. 

KUSTUS, Greek. Putchuk. 

KU8UM, Beng., Duk., Hind., also Ka¬ 
jira, Beng. Carthamns tiuctorius. Safflower. 

KU8UD, An. Cucumis sativus, Linn, 

KUSUMA, Tel. Carthamus tinctorius, 
TAnn,, Boxh, 

KUSUMB, Maiir. Schleichera trijuga. 

KUSIJMBA, Tel. Carthamus tinctorius. 

KUSUMBA-JAVA, see Dyes. 

KUSUMBANUNA, Tel. Safflower oil. 

KUSUNDA, a Nepal tribe. The Chepang, 
Chetang, Kusundu and Haiyu are four unci¬ 
vilized Bhot tribes who reside amid the dense 
forests of the central region of Nepal, to the 
westward of the great valley ; they dwell in 
scanty numbers, and nearly in a state of 
nature. They have no apparent aifinity with 
the civilized races of the country, but Jive in 
huts made of the branches of trees, on wild 
fruits and tho produce of the chase. The 
Chepang are slight, but not actually deformed 
though with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says 
they are of Mogul descent. Their language is 
akin to the Lhopa. The Chepang, Haiyu 
and Kusunda, seem to belong to the Rawut 
group of frontier populations. They are 
named by Mr. Hodgson, the Durre, Den war 
and Brahmo, which Mr. Latham believes to 
be the same as Tharu, Dhungur, and possibly 
Rawi, They occupy the districts where tho 
soil is moist, the air hot, and the effluvia 
miasmatic.— Latham, See India. 

KUSUND KA KATORA, a cup made of 
bell metal. 

KUSWUR, Hind. The flower from which 
is made tho yellow Kuswur dye used in hin- 
doo marriages. To use it on the day of battle 
is among the Hindoos deemed a sacred pledge 
to die or conquer. Volunteers are often 
nvited to assume the yellow dress, which 
implies desperation in any undertaking. 
Amongst Rajputs, it was a not infrequent 
usage to imitate the Hindoo saints and war¬ 
riors, and dye their garments with yellow, 
the hymeneal colour, which indicated that 
they went to battle as to a bridal feast, and 
were determined to die, or to live, exulting 
conquerors.— Malcolm's Central India, VoL 

p, 358. 
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KUTCH. 


KUTHLAH. 


KUT, see Chaldea. 

KUT, Hind. Abel ia triflora. 

KUT, also Kutch, Hind, Catechu. 

KUT, also Ooplate, Guz., Hind. Put- 
chuck, the root of the Aucklaudia costus. 
A bitter aromatic tonic used in fevei^ the 
roots have a pleasant smell and are used as 
perfumes. It is chiefly exported to China, 
where it is used as an incense.— TowelVs 
IIand‘hoohi VoL i, p, 356. 

KUTA, Male A L. Baskets. 

KUTA, see CrocodilidaL 

KUTAIA, Hind. Solanum jacqiiini, 
Willde, 

KUTAJA, Sans, Connessi bark. 

KUT A J AMU, Sans., or Kodisa diettu, 
Tel. Wrightia antidysenterica, Br. 

KUTAKA, Sans. Nux vomica, Strych- 
nos nux vomica. 

KUTAN, Pers. Flax. 

KUTAR, a dirk or dagger carried by 
faqeers. See Kalan. 

KUTAY KI CHITRI, Uuk. A mush- 
room. 

KUT-BEL, Benq. Elephant apple, Fe- 
ronia elephantum, qu ? Kat-bel. 

KUTCH or Cutch, a province on the 
north-west of the peninsula of India border¬ 
ed by the Runn. Its capital is Bhooj ; on 
the north are Pawar and Patcham. Kanta 
extends along the coast containing the sea¬ 
port towns of Mandavie, Munnia and Tunia, 
the bandar or port to Anjar. Waghair, to 
the east, contains Shahpur Ardasir. To the 
west, are Garrah and Ubrassa, in which are 
the towns of Mhar, Narna, Lakpat Bandar, 
&c. The inhabitants of Kutch are given to 
predatory habits. The Kumbi or cultiva¬ 
tors are not numerous, the Charon and Bard 
(Bhat) are numerous. The Jhalla are Raj¬ 
puts of Sindian origin, and there are tribes 
of Lbwanna, Ahir and Rebbari. The Bhatta 
of Sindian origin, are a fair handsome race, 
skilful and industrious medianics, and found 
in all the ports of Arabia and Western India. 
Kaba, a piratical tribe in the gulf of Cutch. 
The Khosa are a marauding trine on the Thul 
desert between Hindustan and Sind. Amongst 
the Cutch oolitic strata, some are evidently 
marine, yet from what Mr. Hyslop had seen 
of those in the Deccan or those in Bengal 
none of them in either of these districts ex¬ 
hibit the least evidence of having been depo¬ 
sited in the sea or ocean : all seem to be of 
fresh-water origin,— Mrs. Elwood's Letters ; 
WilsorCs Glossary. See Cutch, Infanticide, 
Rajpoots, Kelat, Hindoo. 

KUTCH, the breeches of the Sikhs, the 
adoption of which is of as much importance 
to a Sikh boy jib was the investiture with the 
toga virilis, to a Roman youth. 
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KUTCHERRY, Hind. An office, a 
or place of public business. 

KUTCH GUNDAVA, a champaigne dis¬ 
trict of Baluchistan, a depressed level plain. 
See Kelat. 

KUTCHOOR, Duk. Kutchoora, Hind. 
Curcuma angustifolia. The species of Cur¬ 
cuma growing in the Mahabaleshwur hills 
seems to be the Curcuma moutana. In the 
East Indies large quantities of arrow-root are 
prepared from different species of curcuma, 
all of which have not been clearly ascertained, 
but the C. angustifolia and C. leucorrhiza arc 
recognised. In the Madras Exhibition of 
185.5, arrow-root from the C. angustifolia and 
C. montana of Roxburgh, was exhibited from 
Canara, Cochin and Travaucore, where it has 
been, for many years past, prepared in large 
(piautities, and, from Travaucore, it is a regu¬ 
lar article of export. 

KUTCULEGA, Hind. Boiuluc nut, Gui- 
laiidina (Cajsalpiiiia) bouducella. 

KUTER, Hind. Celastrus paniculata, 
Willde, 

KUTEERA, see Resins, Kutira. 

KtJTH, Hind. Putchuck, Aucklandia cos- 
tus root. 

KUTII, Hind. A coarse alloyed metal. 

KUTH, Guz, Catechu. 

KUTHALI, Hind. A crucible or small 
nest-like vessel. 

KUTH-BEL, Beng. Elephant apple, 
Ferouia elephantum. 

KUTHERI, Tam. Horse. 

KUTHERI, Hind. A kind of rice in 
Kangra. 

KUTH JAMUM, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a soft, red wood.— Cal. Cat 
Ex, 1862. 

KUTH-LAII is a great, black, chubby fish 
with large scales, and a very big mouth 
without teeth—it has been known to attain a 
size weighing two Bengal maunds, which are 
equal to 164 lbs. This fish does not take a 
hook. The “ Ro-hoo” and the “ Mir-gah** 
resemble each other in size and habits ; they 
are very much like tlie salmon, but have tiny 
little mouths with no teeth. The “ ro-hoo’^ 
ill season has very pretty red fins, and both 
have ash-coloured backs, with silveiy bellies ; 
they attaiu to the weight of 20 lbs., and afford 
the angler excellent sport at bottom-fishing, 
sometimes engaging him for an hour before he 
can attempt to land his fish. The **Keel- 
bause” is a pretty little dark ash-coloured fish 
with a small toothless mouth, and has a 
whisker on either side of it. This'fish also 
affords the angler good sport, and is found of 
five or six pounds in weight. These are all 
plentiful in Calcutta and lower Bengal; andf 
while young, could be easily exported. 
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KUTTA TBEPAU. 

klT^REE — ? Solanum melongena. 

CUtHREKUM, Maleal. Boswellia 
glabra* 

KUTHRI.KAI, Tam. Solanum melon- 
gena. 

KUTICHARA, see Paramahansa. 

KUTI LAL, Hind. Withania somnifera. 

KUTI LANA, Hind. Withania coagulans. 

KUTIRA, a gum having a great resem¬ 
blance to gum Tragacantb, yielded by the 
trunk of the Cochlospermum gossypium, or 
yellow-flowered cotton tree, it is used by 
native practitioners as a demulcent and emol¬ 
lient ; but under the same name and of very 
similar properties, is often sold the gum of 
several species of Sterculia of the Butea and 
Bombax pentaudrum, Huttian ka good, &c. 
&c.— G* Shaughnessy's Bengal Dispensa^ 
tory^ pp. 225, 226, See. Kotheela. 

KUT-KARINGA, Hind. Guilandina 
bonducella. 

KUT KARWA, Hind. Costus speciosus, 
Auoklandia costus. 

KUTKI, Hind, Panicum miliare, a kind 
of inferior grain. Kali-kutki, Hind., is the 
Picrohiza kurrooa. 

KUT Kl-JAR, Dok. Illecebrum lanatum. 

KUT-KULEGA, also Kutkulinga, Hind. 
Guilandina bonducella, Ca 0 salpinia bond. 

KUTNEE, a stream in the Jubbulpoor 
district. 

KUTNI, Hind. A pimp. 

KUTOO, Beng. Michelin champaoa. 

KUTOOA, Hind., also called Bungka 
Kutooa, an aquatic beetle which eats rice- 
plants. It is said to make a leaf-boat, which 
it paddles from plant to plant.— Ell. 

KUTRA, Hind. Eleusine coracana. 

KUTRAN, Hind. Pitch. 

KUTRE, Hind. Achy ran thes aspera. 

KUTREE PAVAL, an article of jewel- 
lery. See Jewellery. 

KUTRY, the Rajput Khatri tribe. See 
Khatri. 

KUTS, Hind. Indigofera heterantha. 

KUTSA, see Hindoo. 

KUTSELLA, Hind. Verbesina sativa. 
Gingelly seed. Aucklandia costus. 

KUT-SHIRIN, Hind. Aucklandia costus. 

KUTTAH NUDDY, a stream near Nar- 
raingunj in Dacca. 

KUTTA-KASTURI, Maleal. Abelmos- 
chus moschatus, Mcench. 

KUTTALAY, Tam. Aloe indica, A. 
vulgaris. 

KUT TALKH, Hind. Aucklandia costus. 

KUTTAN. Pbrb. Flax.- 

KUTTANAL, see Kummaler, Kuttaun, 
Euttaur, Kuttaur Pundeet, Kush or Cush« 

KUTTA TERPALI, MalbaL. Chavica 
roxburghii, Keen. 


KUTUB-DD-blN. 

KUTTELUR, a river near Bulleah in 
Ghazeepoor. 

KUTTI, or Kutilal, Hind., of MuiTee bills, 
Hazara and elsewhere, Daphne oleoides. 

KUTTOE WOMBI, Sans. Cucurbita 
citruilus, Linn. 

ITOTTRY, see Khetri. 

KUTTUK, see Khyber. 

KUTTUN, Mahr. Cotton. 

KUTUB MINAR, at Delhi, is said to 
have been erected a. h. 592 by Kutub-ud- 
deen, Aibek. The epigraph in Persian over 
the outer archway of the eastern entrance, 
embodies his name in the following terms: 
Kutub-ud-deen, Aibek, founded this mosque. 
May the Lord bestow pardon on that slave. 
The Minar is erected at the south of the 
square. Col. Tod found, in Guzei*at, a column, 
several feet high, of three compartments, 
gracefully tapering as it rises from a circular 
base, consisting of three marble steps, sculp¬ 
tured with innumerable minute niches, each 
containing a figure of the Jineswar, in the 
customary contemplative attitude. One like 
this, is a common appendage of Jain temples; 
Col. Tod is inclined to rank with it the Kutub 
Minar at Delhi, imagininst that the mahome- 
dan architects have only fluted the latter, in 
order to remove the obnoxious images. Of 
this class, also, is a column on the summit of 
Cheetore, nearly eighty feet in height. The 
uncompleted minaret of the Kutuh-Minar at 
Delhi is 82 feet in diameter. It was begun 
by Ala-ud-din, the penultimate predecessor 
of Mubarik Shah. The total diameter at the 
base is 47 feet 3 inches, and at the top about 
9 feet. The doorway is not larger than an 
ordinary London street door. The uncom¬ 
pleted minaret is certainly not half the height 
of the Kutub in diameter, it is perhaps twice 
as great. Ibn Batuta was certainly misin¬ 
formed as to the date and builder of the 
Kutub. He ascribes it to sultan Muiz-ud-din 
otherwise called Kaikobad, grandson of Bal- 
ban (a. a>. 1286-1290). But the real date is 
nearly a centyry older. It was begun by 
Kutb-ud-din, Aibek, when governing for 
Shahab-ud-din of Ghazni (otherwise Mahomed 
bin Sam, A. d, 1 193-1206), and completed by 
Altamsh (1207-1236). Ibn Batuta ascribes 
the rival structure to Kutb-ud-din Khiljl 
(Mubarik Shah, 1316-1320) and in this also. 
Colonel Yule thinks he is wrong.— Tod^s 
Travels, pp. 108-327 ; Col. B. Maelagan, 
R, E. in Yule, Cathay, Vol. ii, p, 434. 

KUTUB SHAHI, a dynasty of kings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries ralhag in Gol- 
conda and Hyderabad in the D^han. 

KUTUB-UD-DIN, AIBEK, a slave of 
Shahab-ud-din, who gave him the government 
of Delhi. Kutub*ud-diD, extmided his demi- 
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KWANG-TUNG-CHI. 


uion, became iadependent and died 1210. In 
A. D. 1206, oil the death of his master, Maho¬ 
med Gori, Kutub-ud^din retained possession of 
Hindustan. He was the first of the Turki 
slaves who attained sovereignty and fur¬ 
nished a succession of rulers to Hindustan. 
Kutub, after a reign of four years was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Aram, who was, within 
a year displaced in 1211 by Altamsh, a 
slave and son-in-law of Kutub-ud-din. Bakh- 
tiar, general of Kutub-ud-din Aibek, in 
A. D. 1201, conquered Behar : and in 1203, 
conquered Bengal, but was defeated and 
driven back from Bhutan and Assam. Al¬ 
tamsh, a slave and son-in-law of Kutub- 
ud-din in 1211 succeeded Aram, son of 
Kutub, He ruled Hindustan 25 years, and 
in that time subdued the fortress of Bin- 
tarabot’e in Rajputanah, captured Gwalior and 
Mandoo and conquered Oojeiu. It was in 
his reign that Chenghis Khan ruled in western 
Asia, destroyed the temple of Mohakal, which 
Vikramaditya had erected at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Altamsh died in 1236. 
His son reigned six months and was deposed, 
and then his daughter sultana Kazia, who 
ruled ably for three and a half years. See 
Kutub Minar, Ibn Batuta. 

KUTUN, Arab. Cotton. 

KUTUNG, Hind. A seeding of the bam¬ 
boo, a man who has seen two “ kutung’* is a 
very old man. 

KUTURU BUDAMA, Tbl. Bryonia sea- 
brella, X., 22., iii, 724 ; Mukia, sc. fV, IIL 

KUTZ, Hind. Indigofera heterantha. 

KUVACH, Hind. Mucuna prurita. Cow- 
hage. 

KUVALAM, Mal. JEgle raarmelos. 

KUVALAYAMU, Sans. Nymphoea, sp, 

KUVEAMA, Tam. A Ceylon tree. It 
grows to about two and a. half or three feet 
in diameter, and is curved in its growth. 
Wood is remarkably heavy and strong, and 
used in the frames of native vessels : it pro¬ 
duces a fruit w^hich is of no use,— Edye. 

KUVEER PUNTHEE, see Kabir : Men¬ 
dicant. 

KUVERA, the hindoo god of wealth and 
hindoo Plutus ; he is also the regent of the 
north. This deity was a son of Viswasrava, 
and a brother of Ravan, who was overcome 
by Rama. He is also called Paulastya. Only 
a brief notice has been taken of him in hindoo 
mythology, although he is a deity whose 
favours are by no people more valued than by 
the hindoos. He is represented as a magni¬ 
ficent personage residing in the splendid 
palace of Alaca ; or borne through the sky 
on the heads of four figures, in a radiant car, 
called pushpaca, which was given to him by 
Brahma. In each of two of his hands he 


holds a closed fiower of the lotus, and has/on 
his head a richly ornamented crown. /His 
sacti is Kuveri. The Guhyaca are senmnts 
of Kuvera, the deformed deity of riches^— 
into such beings the dark souls of men, addict¬ 
ed in this world to selfish gratification, trans¬ 
migrate.—Co/c. Myth* Hind*j /?. 111 ; Moor^ 
p* 108. See Sati, Brarainicide, Indra, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Meru, Ravaua, Saraswati, Tripati. 

KUVIDARA, also Yoga Putra, Sans. 
Bauhinia Candida, B. variegata, Linn* 

KUVIR or Kubeer, as it is called by the 
natives, is the salt desert which predominates 
in Khoiasan ; and salt aboundl in many dis¬ 
tricts, to which the desert does not reach : 
there is little doubt, that this salt desert pene-* 
trates through the inhabited isthmus extend¬ 
ing between Herat and Mushed, into the 
mountainous districts of Kohistan, and Haza- 
rah, where we are informed there is much salt 
and brackish water. There is a great deal 
of Kuveer, or salt desert all through the 
steppes of Khaurezm and the desert lying 
between the Oxus and Caspian sea.— Fraser^s 
Journey into Khorasan, p, 253. 

KUVIRAJU, Sans. From kuveCj a poet, 
and rajuii, a king. 

KUVACH A, Sans. From vacha, a word. 

KUWARI, Hind., or Puari of Kaghan, 
Ficus caricoides. 

KUWAR KAMIN, Hind. Polygonum, sp, 

KUWATZEI, Hind. Adiantum, C. V. 

KUWERA, a mole, called in Koordish, 
Mousha Kwera, or the blind nmuse, is the 
Chargol of the Talmudists, or Gamn of 
the Cape of Good Hope.^— RicFs Residence 
in Koordiatan, Voh i, p, 196. 

KUWU-WUL, see Kownul. 

KUWUK, Jav. Felis leopardus, F. Java- 
nensis, Desm* 

KUWWAYTHAH, a mohurrum faqeer. 

KUYA, see Hindoo. 

KUZA MISBI, Hind. Sugar-candy in a 
globular form, made in a ‘ kuza,’ or eaiiihen pot. 

KUZEEREH, Arab. Coriandrum sativum, 

KUZISTAN bounds Fars on the west. 

KUZZILBASH. Their native country, is 
the neighbourhood of Tabriz, Meshid, Kerman 
and Shiraz, where they are horse-breeders, 
shepherds and cultivators. See Kazzilbash. 

KWAN, or Kouan, the Cochin-China name 
for a string of about 600, “ cash,*’ the popular 
'^oin. Each kouan makes 10 heaps, or “ tien,” 
each of 60 cash. The Spanish dollar aver¬ 
ages about 4 kouan ; in Upper Cochin-China 
being worth 3 to 4 kouan, and in Lower 
Cochin-China, 5 or 6 kouan. As a weight, 
500 kan or catti, of ounce each, make I 
kouan .—Bim mond^s Diet, ^ i 

KWANG-TUNG-CHI. A general aeconni 
of Kwang-tung, is a Chinese work nsiiaUy 
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stitched in 140 Cliinese volumes : its officers 
are^ 

Tsung-tu, the goveruor-general. 

Fu-tal^ the goveruor. 

Fan-tal, the superiiitendeut of finance. 

Nie-taly tlie provincial judge. 

C/ii-fUf Chi-'le-chou and Chi~leHung-chi^ 
prefects. 

Tung-Chi^ sub, and Tung^pan, deputy 
sub-prefects. 

Chi Chou and Chi Hsietiy district magis¬ 
trates. 

Ching he and Chau-mo, secretaries. 

Ghai Kwaft^ superintendent of customs in 
China, is the superintendent of the mari¬ 
time customs of Yue. There is also a super¬ 
intendent of customs for Kwang-tung. The 
prefect of Kwaug-chou is the chief local 
authority of a territory equalling in extent 
the kingdom of Holland, and containing a 
much larger population. His Yamau is the 
first court of appeal from fourteen others, 
each resembling in their power British courts 
of assize.— Meadow*s Desultory Notes, p, 8. 

* KWANG-YIN. This rock, with an exca¬ 
vation near its base, serves as a temple and 
dwelling for several priests of Fo. It is com¬ 
posed of one solid mass of grey marble, vising 
out of the margin of the river to a height 
exceeding six hundred feet. In a large rent 
near the base is a temple of two stories, 
ascended by flights of steps hewn out of the 
sides of the cavern.— Baron Macartney^s 
Embassy, V^l, i, p. 28. 

KWAN SAF SAFEI, Hind. Solanum 
nigrum. 

KWAN-SE is bounded on the north by 
Ho-uau, and an irregular chain of lofty 
mountains on the south and east by Kwau- 
tung, on the west by Yun-uan. Its surface 
is estimated at eighty-seven thousand square 
miles, and its population is between seven and 
eight millions. Kwy-ling-foo, is its capital. 
This province contains eleven cities of the 
first class, twenty-five of the second class, and 
170 of the third class. 

KWAN-TUNG, or Yue-tung, which signi¬ 
fies the “ eastern breadth,” extends along the 
southern coast from the centra of the gulf of 
Tonquin, nearly as far as the portion of the 
coast which is opposite the island of Formosa. 

KWAN YING, the Chinese goddess of 
mercy. 

KWARGANDAL,Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 
KWASSZE, Rus. Alum. 

KWE-HWA-CHING, a large mart in the 
Shan^se province of Ohina^immediately beyond 
the Ck^t Wall, 400 miles north-west of 
Peking and 240 west of the pass of Kalgan. 
See Kalghan. 

KWEI, Chikbse. Rubruquts, speaking of 


certain envoys of a Corean nation whom he 
saw at the court of Karakorum, says : “ The 
principal envoy had in his hand a tablet of 
polished ivory, about a cubit long by a palm 
broad, and whenever he addressed the Khan or 
any other great personage he kept his eyes 
fixed on this tablet, looking neither right nor 
left, as if he read there what he had to say.” 
The use of this tablet, called Kwei, was a 
very ancient Chinese etiquette. It is men¬ 
tioned in Demailla^s version of the Chinese 
annals in connexion with Yu, one of the most 
notable worthies of ancient China, who is said 
to have flourished b.c. 2286.— Rubruquis, p, 
290, quoted in Yule Cathay, VoL i, p. 142. 

KWEI HWA, Chin. Olea fragrans. 

KWEI PE, or Kwei-pie, Chinese. Cassia 
lignea, Cassia bark. 

KWEI-TSZE, Chin. Cassia buds. 

KWEREI, Hind. Berberis aristata. Kwei¬ 
chow is bounded on the north by Sze-chu-en, 
on the south by Kwang-se and Yun-nau, on 
the east by Hu-uan, and on the west by Sze- 
chu-en. This province is estimated to embrace 
a surface of 64,500 square miles.— Sirr's 
China and the Chinese, VoL i, p, 423. 

KWIKLAPOT, Hind. Cuscutapedicellata. 

KWISPRE, Hind. Verbascum thapsus. 

KWON THEE, also Kwon thoung, also 
Kwon bung, and Hmo, Burm. Areca catechu, 
Linn, 

KWUN, Bdrh. Areca catechu, Linn. 

KYA BIN, Malay. Terminalia chebula. 

KYABOCA WOOD, or Amboyna-wood, 
is imported from Singapore. It appears to be 
the excrescence or burr of some large tree ; it 
is sawn ofi' in slabs from 2 to 4 feet long, 4 to 
24 inches wide, and 2 to 8 inches thick ; it 
resembles the burr of the yew-tree, is toler¬ 
ably hard, and full of small curls and knots, 
the colour is from orange to chesuut-brown, 
and sometimes rod-brown. It is a very orna¬ 
mental wood, and is much esteemed in China 
and India, where it is made into small boxes 
and writing desks, and other ornamental 
works. The kyaboca is said by Prof. Rein¬ 
ward t, of Leyden, to be the burr of the 
Pterospermum indicum ; by others that of 
Pterocarpus draco. It is from the Moluccas, 
the island of Borneo, Amboyna, &Ck Tho 
native name appears, from the specimen of 
Mr. Witson Saunders to be “ Serioulcut,” tho 
wood itself is of the same colour as the burr, 
or rather lighter, and in grain resembles 
plain mahogany. “ The root of the cocoa-nut 
tree, says Colonel Lloyd, is so similar when 
dry and seasoned, to the ‘ bird’s-eye* part of 
the wood here termed kyaboca, that no differ¬ 
ence, can be perceived ; the coong has a tortu¬ 
ous and silky fracture, alniost like indurated 
asbestos.” The comparison of the palm wood 
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with the kyaboca, renders the question uncer- Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cu- 
tain, as amongst the multitudes of ordinary bits, maximum length 22 feet. Bather scarce 
curly woody fibres, which one cannot account but found all along the banks of rivers all 
for in a palm there are a few places with soft over the provinces. When seasoned it floats 
friable matter much resembling it. At the in water. Its wood is used by the Burmese 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a slab of kya- to make charcoal, also sometimes for posts of 
boca wood, imported from Singapore, was small huts : hut is brittle.— Captain Dance, 
exhibited by J. Sanderson, Esq, A small por- KYA MOUK, Buum. ? A kind of oak in 
tion was polished, and showed well the highly Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
ornaraental appearance of the timber in its 4 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. Abund- 
inarking. The specimen exhibited the very ant but widely scattered all over the pro- 
knotty character and curly fibres of the wood, vinces inland. When seasoned it floats in 
from which pieces of even a foot square free water. It is an excellent tough wood, durable 
from flaws, can rarely be obtained. The and suflTiciently light; used for all purposes 
botanical name of the tree has not yet been by the Burmese. Strongly recommended for 
determined with certainty, although this helves, hammer haudles, handspikes, staves, 
valued ornamental wood and another, the of casks, and many other purposes, but too 
Lingoa wood of commerce, are supposed to widely scattered to be easily obtained, unless 
be the produce of the same tree, the Pteros- a largo quantity be ordered which should 
permum indicum. Of late years, its estima- repay a search in the forests : much used by 
tion seems to have decreased in Europe, but Burmese as a pole for cavady baskets.—Cap- 
it is still much valued by the Chinese. It is tain Dance, 

brought from Ceram, New Guinea and the KYAN, a small tribe in Arakan, whose 
Arru islands of the Moluccas. In Singa- language is affined to Burmese, 
pore it is sold by weight. * KYAN, a powerful tribe of about 100,000 

The Lingoa wood is also known in com- souls,*who occupy the country from the south 
merce as kyaboka wood, and very largo slabs of the kingdom of Bruuai, swept away into the 
are obtainable from the lower part of the tree interior. They strojigly resemble the Dyak, 
by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral Mr. Dalton states that the Kyan, amongst 
growths. They are thus sometimes as large whom he lived, amount to 270,000 souls and 
as nine feet in diameter. It is very durable, that they were greatly addicted to head hunt- 
takes a considerable polish, is very abundant ing. Of the tribes of Borneo differing, from 
and may be had in any quantity, — M, E, each other sufficiently to be classed under 
Juries^ JReports oflHSl ; Col, G. A, Lloyd; separate titles, the Kyan, as the most numer- 
Holtz, ous and powerful, first claim attention. Per- 

KYAI-GYEE, Burm. Barringtonia spe- sonally, little is known of their divisions by 
ciosa, B. angustifolia. the English, though the Netherlands of India 

KYAI-THA, Burm. Barringtonia acu- Government has been supplied by its officers 
taugula, Gcertn, ; B. macrostachya. ATenas- with many particulars concerning those who 
serim tree, maximum girth to 2 cubits, inhabit the south and south-east of the island, 
maximum length 7 feet. Scarce, but found This people, differing however in various 
widely scattered on low marshy grounds in customs, are found on the great rivers Ban- 
the provinces. - When seasoned it sinks in jar, Pasir and Coti, and probably on all the 
water. The wood is excellent for planes, or rivers of the eastern coast. The Orang 
for any other purpose, for which a straight Tedong are, most likely, a tribe of the great 
grain, great toughness and strength are Kyan division of the nations of the island, 
required.— Captain Dance, On the north and northern parts of the island, 

KYAI-THA, Burm. A tree of maximum they are found in the interior of the Bintulu, 
girth 4 cubits, maximum length 18 feet, Barram, Rejang, and other great rivers, as 
Found abundant, but scattered up the Atta- far west as the country of the Sarebas Dyak, 
ran, Gyne, and Thoungween rivers near but they only occupy the inland parts, at a 
Moulmeiu and near Tavoy and Mergui. great distance from the coast; always having 
When seasoned, it floats in water. It fur- between it and them other tribes, and fre- 
nishes a very compact hard timber, used for quently Malayan states ; which latter have, 
posts of houses, zyats, &c. The flbre is liable by their intrigues, in a great measure pre- 
to start with repeated percussion, and the vented our acquiring that knowledge of them^ 
wood itself is subject to diy rot. This is which the settlement of Sarawak might 
called Itohwood, because the fruit, chips, or otherwise have obtained. The Kyan of the 
bark produce, when touched, an itching like rivers Banjar, Coti and Pasir, appear to have 
that caused by cowbage.— Captain Dance. been always subject to the European cur 
KYAI YEW, Burm. A tree of Amherst, Malayan power, which held the moutha ef 
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heir respective streams. But the Kyan of nor do they seem to have any foreign enemies 
the north-west have always been feared by whom they dread. They are the hereditary 
the inhabitants of the Malayan towns of the foes of th*e Dyaks of Sarebas and Sakarran, 
coast; and the chiefs of Hoya, Mocha, Egan than whom they are more powerful, although 
and Serekei, have always eagerly sought the report merely of two or three muskets 
alliances with their barbarous but powerful which they possessed, sufficed to beat the 
neighbours ; and, on several occasions such Kyans, of whom, in reality they have great 
aa have quarrelled with them, have found to dread. They are allowed by all their ene- 
their cost, that they were implacable foes, mies, and others who have known them, to 
several coast towns having been burnt by possess in a much higher degree personal 
them to the ground. The populous town of courage, than any of the other tribes inha- 
Sarebas was one year attacked by them, in biting the island. Their bodies are beauti- 
conjuuction with their ally, Dattu Patingi fully tattooed, of a blue colour in various 
Abdul Rahman, of Serekei, to whose assist- patterns; but images of the sun, moon and 
ance they are reported to have come, with stars are amongst the most frequent, 
ninety boats, under three of their rajahs or It is reported that some of the tribes on 
most powerful chiefs. In their Government the Barram and Bintulu rivers do not tattoo 
they are said to resemble the sea Dyak, each the persons of the males, and that the prac- 
village being under one chief, who is, how- tice is there confined to the women, who 
ever, much more subservient to the authority thus discolour their arms and legs only. The 
of a higher chief, than either the Sarebas or Kenawit Dyaks, whose country borders that 
Sakarran Orang Kaya. The country is of the Kyans, also practice tatooing, as do 
divided into little states, each of which con- the Orang Tatow, who live near the Bin- 
tains many villages, tributary to that in which tulu river, and more towards the coast than 
the rajah of the province, as he is said to the Kyahs. These people also call them- 
term himself, resides. The principal* chief selves Dyaks, but the races appear to be so 
of this kind is the rajah Nipa, on the head easily traced through the Tatows, the Kena- 
waters of the great Rejang river, and he is wits and other tribes, to the Dyaks of Sarebas 
very much feared by the neighbouring tribes and Sakarran, that there is no doubt that one 
of Dyak, Milanowe, &c. He is the ally of comprehensive term, whether it be Dyak or 
the chief of Serekei, who, though a mahome- Kyan, is applicable to all their divisions ;aud 
dan, is not of the pure Malayan race, his the whole of the inhabitants of the island 
mothei* having been a Kyan woman. The are certainly of the same race, 
country of the Kyan is reported, by all who The Dutch authors always speak of the 
have visited it, to be very populous ; much Kyans of south Borneo, as the “ Dyak Kyan,” 
more so than any t>ther parts of the island, including all the infidel natives of the island 
In some parts of it, gold and diamonds are under the former terra, and using the names 
found. On the Baujar river the people are of divisions and tribes as specific names of 
said to wash the earth for these precious this generic appellation. In dress and person, 
commodities as do the Dyak of Suntang, in the Kyans very much resemble the Dyaks ; 
the interior of the western branch of the the women wearing the small bedang, and the 
Batang Lupar river. men the chawat,; this latter is said to be 

The houses of the Kyans are built, like uniformly of greater length and width than 
those of the Sea Dyaks, in one long terrace, those used by the Dyaks, and to be frequent^ 
with the verandah fronting its whole length, ly made of European cloth, though tha, 
They are said to be formed of the most sub- women are expert in the manufacture of 
stautial materials, the posts being always of coarse kinds, both from cotton, and, it is said, 
the very hardest wood, and the roof of planks also, from the fibres of the pine-apple leaves 
of the same material. In the south of Borneo which are abundant in this country. The 
where there are tribes who live only to deso- dress of the Kyan women of the Bintulu 
late each other, all the villages are said to river, is reported to consist of two cloths, a 
be surrounded by a high and strong pagar, little longer than the bedang, which are tied 
but the low country of the south of Borneo on opposite sides of the person, the one 
has its effect upon the customs of the people covering lapping over the other ; but their 
as there are no paths in that fiat and swampy dresses from the Bejang are made like the 
part of the islsmd, as in that of the country bedang. The jacket of the Kyan women is 
6f the Kyaus of the north.; and all commu- not loose, like that of the Dyaks, but fits 
aidation between the tribes of the Banjar closely to the person, and is longpir than the 
river, even fai* inland, is carried on by boats, cotton ones of the hill iribes : it is also 
The Kyan tribes of the north are not en- frequently made of the pineimple fibre. Bn 
gaged in incessant confiicts with each other, war, the dress of the men dims much from 
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the Dyaks of other denomioations. The be above 27i\000 in number, and if we 
jackets they wear on these occasions are judge from the tribes of the west, this number 
made of the skins of beasts; those of the is not Jijcely toljean exaggeration, but the 
panther and the bear are the most es- contrary. Notwithstanding this comparatively 
teemed, but those of goats and dogs are largo population, Mr. Dalton informs us that 
sometimes substituted in a scarcity of the head-hunting is practised to a frightful extent, 
others. The broad part of the skin forms and that desolating wars are constantly earned 
the back part of the jacket, the edges of on for the purpose of obtaining these ghastly 
which ai’e bound with wide strips of red trophies. The manners of the young females 
cloth. Bunches of feathers of the rhinoceros resemble those of the sea Dyak ; but, adulteiy 
hornbill, which seems to be the war-bird of after marriage is punished by death to the 
all their tribes, depend from little strings of man, who, under whatever circumstances fhe 
beads, fastened to the skin, and dangle in the criminal action takes place, is always con- 
breeze as they move about. Their head-dresses sidered the guilty and responsible party con- 
in war are also peculiar to these people, cerned. On the death of a person, it*is said 
and unknown to the other inhabitants of the that a head must be procured previous to his 
island : they are of various descriptions, but burial. And though bloody and ferocious 
the favourite ones are caps made in the ta§tes lead to their wars, they are not, as they 
fashion of a man’s face caricatured, in those have been hastily stigmatised, cannibals ; nor 
which repi'csent the faces of animals. The does any nice, which, like the Batta of 
weapons of the men are the surapitan or Sumatra, practise the horrid custom of feeding 
blow-pipe : this is a long tube of hard wood, on the bodies of their own species, exist on 
through which small poisoned arrows, or the island.— Indian Archip, 
darts, having on their end a piece of pith, or KYANAN, Burm. On the low lands near 
some other light substance adapted to the the sea-coast of 'renasserim, there grows a 
size of the bore of the tube, are blown with largo tree, of which canoes are occasionally 
great force and accuracy of aim. The sumpit- made, that is much used for sandals, house 
an has, at its farthest end, an iron sight by posts, musket stocks, and spear handles. The 
which they regulate their aim. It is also at wood is red ; but turns black on being 
this end furnished with a large double-bladed anointed with petroleum. The tree has pinnate 
spear. Both the sight and the spear are leaves, with two pairs of oval leathery leaflets, 
nicely bound on with rattans, which aro and is a leguminous tree.— Dr, Mason ; Cap^ 
woven over them. The dart used is poisoned tain Dance ; Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 
with the ipoh, which is the same as the upas KY-A-NI, Burm. Copper, 

and chetik of Java, described by Dr, Hors- KYAN-PHO, Burm. A tree of 

field ; the darts, which are very thin and a strong wood, good for buildin 
about ten inches in length, are pointed with Cal, Cat, Ex, 1862. 
the sharp teeth of fish, neatly bound on to KYAR, a naddi 
them. A Meri man, who was very expert Azimgurh. 

with the sumpitan, at the distance of from KYARI, ^j^^HHj^^Hj^^Pl^^rden, or 
fifteen to twenty yards, could readily transfix plot in a fieldfor evaporat- 
a bird of the size of a starling with one of the ing salt. 

little darts. The whole distance to which the KYATPEN, roe Ruby Mines, 
ari’ow can be blown with any thing like KY-AU or Kyo, and the Khy-eng, accord- 
effect, is sixty yards ; and at that distance, ing to Mr. Logan, appear to be similar to the 
they would probably not pierce the skin. Ku-mi. They have ^ymerous common words. 
The sumpit-an varies in length, being from and each has wor! jommon to Khumi and 
seven to ten feet. It is used also by the Mui Burman, or to Burman only. All the ancient 
people, the Benkatan and the Tatow, and by or pre-Burman dialects of Arakan, from the 
all ^e tribes of the east coast. The Idaan or Khy-eng to the Kuki, retain one of the 
Meroot, are said by Forest, also to possess characteristics of the Mon-Kambojan alliance 
it. Mr. Low saw specimens from the river and of Tibetan, the use of definite prefixes 
Essiquibo, in south America, which resembled ha, a, ma, &c. While the adjacenthighlahd- 
those of the Dyak in appearance and size, but ers have a Tartar-like physiognomy, the 
were without the sight and the spear at the Ky-au, in features, dress and appearance, cah 
end. The Kyan must be very numerous ; the scarcely be distinguished firom the lower clati 
tribes on the Coti river were reported to of the Bengali peasantry of Chittagong. Thej^ 
Dalton, who resided for the purposes of are dark with largo features, while the Kuinf 
trade for fifteen months in the years 1825 to are fair with small featureB.^—ilfason? 

1826 at the I^ak (Kykn) town of Toigarron, KY AU THOO, Dipterocarjiue; ' 

above the Bugis settlement of Semerindem, to KY-A-VE-KHET, Borm. Coral. " 
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KYAY^TSAy-BAyOUN, Burm. A 
Tavpy wood, useful for common carpentry. 

KYAY-TSAy-GyU-KHy-AY, Burm. 
In Tavoy, a heavy, compact, dark wood ; 
aijt^able for gun-stocks. 

KYA-ZOO, Burm. In Amherst, a very 
heavy wood, like Saul, also a tree of Moul- 
jnoln, used for building material .—CaL Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

KYBUR'FO. Amongst the hiudoos of 
Bengal, the Gaoli are the most numerous, after 
them, the brahmin and kaist races, are the 
Bagdi, an aboriginal people, and a class of 
cultivators called Kyburto. 

KYCHEE-WARRA, the country inhabit¬ 
ed by the Kychee Rajpufs .—Malcolms 
Central India^ VoL i, p, 470. 

KYDIA, a genus of plants occurring in 
Southern Asia. Several of the family it be¬ 
longs to, abound in mucilage, and as 
Guazuraa is employed in South America in 
clarifying sugar, so a Kydia is in India. Dr. 
Wight ill leones, gives Kydia calycina, fra- 
tovna, pulverulcnta and Roxburghiana. The 
JCydia genus of plants occurs especially in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts. The small 
saplings are used, from their great strength 
and elasticity, by the natives, for making 
banghy sticks, but it is large enough to afford 
timber of three or four feet girth. Its wood 
is white-coloured, and adapted to every pur¬ 
pose of house-building.— Eoxburrfh, McClel¬ 
land, Voigt, 

^ KYDIA AXILLARIS, Thxo,, a middle- 

S on, growing 

bout 20 feet 
nnmon along 

the western ghauts, in the valleys of the 
Circar mountains, in Mysore, and on the slopes 
of the Niligiris, and plcr^tiful throughout tlie 
Pegu forests, more esp^®^® ly iu the Pegu aud 
Tounghoo districts, iu Kamaon and Garhwal 
and in many parts of the Siwalik tract up to 
3,000 feet. The bark is mucilagiuous aud is 
employed in northern India to clarify sugar. 
The small sapliugs are used, from their great 
strength and elasticity, by tlie natives, 
for making banghy sticks, but it is large 
enough to afford timber of three or four 
fee^ girth. Its wood is white-coloured aud 
adapted for every purpose of house-buildiug, 
charcoal and fuel, and being light and elastic 
is made into oars, aud used on the rafts floated 
down tim Ganges. Tlus tree grows rapidly 
in the outer valleys, but is not common Vest 
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of the Sutlej.— Ro^h, FL Ind,, iii, 188 ; 
Captain Drury's Useful Plants ; Madras 
Hort. Gard, Cat, ; Dr, McClelland ; Dr. 
J, L, Stewart, p. 25 ; Messrs. Thomson ; 
Jameson\ Powell ; Voigt. 

KYDtA FRATERNA, Roxh,, or Kydia 
calycina, R. If. A small tree of the circai-s, 
Roxb, FI, India, 

KYEATTEE, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of an ash colour, specific gravity 
0*972. Used for carts aud buildings.— Col, 
Frith, 

KYEE, Buum., of Moulraein, Cassia Su¬ 
matran a. 

KYEE TliA, Burm. The name accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Mason, of Syndesraus Tavoyaua ; 
and also called Kyay Mishoung. But ac¬ 
cording to Dr. McClelland it is Barringtouia 
aculangula. This tree is of maximum length 
10 or 12 feet, it is very scarce in Mouhuein, 
but sufficiently abundant at Tavoy. 

KY-EING-NEE, or Ky-eing-ni, Burm. 
Calamus draco, Willde, 

KYEING-TA-BOUNG, Burm. Calamus. 

KYEM, Hind. ? Mahk. ? In Nagpore, a 
light‘coloured wood inferior lo teak iu 
strength, and greedily eaten by white-ants. 
Its length is from 16 to 28 feet and girth 
from 4 to 3 feet. It sells at 5 annas the 
cubic foot and it would answer for ratters,— 
Captain Sankey, 

KYEN, sec Karen, 

KYEN-YO, Buhm. Iu Tavoy, a kind of 
teak, 

KYERE, Hind. Euphorbia hirta or E. 
thymi folia. 

KYET-BET-YA, Bubm. Boehmeria in- 
terrupta, Willde. 

KYET MOUK, Buum. Celosia cristata, 
Linn. ; Roxb, Cock’s-comb, a moderate-sized 
tree, found wild ia most parts of the Burmese 
country. The fruit is sour, red, and the 
colour of a cockscomb, and has similar cor¬ 
rugations on the skin. It hangs in grape-like 
clusters.— Malcolm, vi, p, 181. 

KYET TET, Burm. One of the Coffeacese. 

KYET-THA-HEN, Burm. AutWesma 
paniculata,^ Hoxb, ; McClelland* 

KYET THWON NEE, Burm. Allium 
ascalonicum. 

KYET THWON-NI, Burm. Allium cepa, 
Linn, 

KYET THWON PHYU, Burm. Allium 
sativum, Linn, . 

KYET TSUT SHI, Burm. Castor oil. 

KYET YET, Burm. Celosia Frinoes’ 
feather, j 

KYET YUNG, Burm. Qhe o# flbe Cki. 
chonacem. 

KYE? YO THOO, Burm. A tree; vewf 
abundant at Mergui, not procurable at Moul- 
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KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA. 

meiD, .but found inland"'up the riverB nil 
over the provinces; maximum prirth 2^ cubits, 
and maximum length 15 feet. When seasoned 
it floats in water. It has an uncommonly 
smooth^graiiied, tough, close, yet not heavy 
wood. Durable and with but one fault,—the 
smallness of its girth,—which unfits it for 
gun-carriages. It is strongly recommended 
for helves and handles of tools of all sorts, 
also for handspikes and for spokes. This 
wood, on careful examination, apjiears to be 
identical with Trincomallee wood, though this 
cannot be positively stated till the flowers of 
the tree can be procured.— Captain Dance, 

KY-KAYA, is supposed by Dr Carey, to 
be a king of Persia, the Ky-vansa preceding 
Darius. The epithet Ky not unfrequently 
occurs in Hindoo traditional couplets. One 
is connected with the ancient I’uiiis of Abhancr 
in Jeipoor, recording the marriage of one of 
its princes with a daughter of Ky Camb. Tu 
beti Ky Camb ca, nam Permala ho, &c., ‘ Thou 
art the daughter of Ky Camb : thy name is 
Fairy Garland.* Ky was the epithet of one 
of the Persian dynasties. Qu. Cam-baksh, 
the Cambyses of the Greeks ? 

KYL, Kashjvi. Ibex. 

KYLAS. The finest specimens of brah¬ 
man ical caves, properly so called, are at Ellora 
and Elephanta, though some good ones exist 
also OD the island of Salsette and at Mahabali- 
pur. In form, many of them are copies of, 
and a good deal resemble, the buddhist vilmra. 
But they have not been appropriated from the 
buddhists, as the arrangement of the pillars and 
position of the sanctuary are different. They 
aro never surrounded by cells as all vihara 
are, and their walls are invariably covered or 
meant to be covered with sculpture, while 
the vihara aro almost as invariably decorated 
by painters, except the sanctuary. The sub¬ 
jects of the sculpture of course always set the 
questiou at rest. 

Another class of caves consists of rock-cut 
models of structural brahmaiiical temples. To 
this class belong the far famed Kylas at Ellora, 
the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and the Kuth 
at Mahabalipur. This last is cut out of isolat¬ 
ed blocks of granite, but the rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subha group at Ellora should 
perhaps fonri another class, but whether they 
are brahmanical or jaina is undecided. 

KYLAS, the heaven of Siva. He is usual¬ 
ly represented with his bride, the mysterious 
Durga, by his side—and broods upon his 
endless task of world-destroying. See Kailas. 

KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA. One¬ 
headed Killingia, common at Ajmere in low 
grounds. The root is sweet-scented, used 
and named as zedoary : nirbishee,”—Gew/. 
Med.Top^p^ 174. 


KYOUNG. 

KYNDLI, Malbal., Can. A wood oalli 
in Tamil Bellerom. 

KY'MOBE. The whole of the Kymore 
range in Shahabad is described as of mouniain 
limestone which also shows itself in the valley 
of the river Soue as far at least as Mung^ysur 
peak in Mirzapur, and it crops up at Rhotas 
forming a sloping base to the precipitous 
sandstone rock. Below the mountain lime¬ 
stone is one of a bluish grey colour mixed with 
occasional crystals of calc-spar, this, like the 
Kurnool stone, is admirably suited for litho¬ 
graphy. Below the latter, in Kymore, is a 
limestone of a hard tenacious almost indestruc¬ 
tible composition admirably suited for building. 

Mr. R. Bingham adds the following remarks 
on the s-andstones of the Kymore range, wliich 
have a liigh commercial value at Chunar and 
Mirzapur, being used as flagstones, and for 
ornamental purposes. The stones at those 
places owe their advantages to the proximity 
of the (ranges, which afiords an easy river 
carriage ; otherwise they are tlio worst and 
most destructible description of stone in the 
range. The millstones of Chynepore, Sasseram 
and Tilowtlioo (perhaps also Akbarpore), 
are famous, but must always be dear in a dis¬ 
tant market for want of river carriage. The 
8one causeway and the Koylwau railway 
bridge aro built of the dense sandstone of 
Sasseram ; little quantities are found in the 
higher portions of the range towards Roiitas. 
The best stone, wljiio easily worka ble is 
almost as hard as granite, and may 
any colour, white, crystalline, 
all shades to a dark-red. Fk 
is found at Ulwar, 

At the Punjab exhibifl^^^^^^HRIiore, 
there was a good collection materi¬ 

als from Sahi Balabgarh, in tl^ffyellii district, 
including the red, the spotted, and tlie light 
coloured sandstone, so much used in the large 
buildings of Hindustan ; and from the same 
place are polished blocks of white marble, and 
of a pretty dappled gray marble called Narnaul 
marble, which last ^was exhibited from the 
Hissar district. ^) 

KYN-DWAYN, see India. 

KYON, Beng. Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb. 

KYOO, Burm. Aruiido. * 

KYOON-BOE, Burm. Gmelina nrborea. 

KYOON NALIN, Premna pyramidata,!#^. 

KYOU, Beng. Diospyros tomentosa. 

KY-OUK-KY-EN, Burm. Alum. 

KYOUK PH A YUNG, Burm. Benincasa 

cerifera, Savi, white gourd, white pumpkin. 

KYOUK-PWEN,BuaM. Edible sea- weed. 
Plocaria Candida. 

KY-OUK-SU, Burm, Anchor. 
KYOUN-DOUK, Burm. Bignonia,5y^tftVj. 
KYOUNG, Burm. A buddhist monastery. 
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fiVUNGUNGE. 

'kTOIENG THA, Bubm. CalosanthoB 
indica^ Bl, 

KYPOO, Singh.' Ad astriDgent extract 
made in Ceylon resembling catechu.—Siwi- 
mond^s Diet. 

KYROB, Hind. Nyraphasa pubescens. 

KYU-BIN, Burm. Terrainalia chebula. 

KYUNBOE, ? Burm. Graelina arborea, 
Roxb ,; Cor. PL 

KYUN-DUNG, sec India. 

KYUNGUNGE, a river near Bliundarn in 
Nagpore* 


KYYAR'CHEMBER. 

KYUB, Hind., of Kangra, &c., Holarrhena 
antidysenterica, fVall. 

KYVAN NAR, also Kywen nar, Maleal. 
Fibre of Isora corylifolia, Schi^ Endl. 

KYWAI-^niA-BYiE, Burm. Acmena 
leptantha, Wight, 

KYWON, Burm. Tectona grandis, Linn, 

K Y- W ON-PHO, Burm. Graelina arborea, 
Roxb, ; Cor. PL 

KYYAR-CHEMBER, Ab. Cathartocarpus 
fistula, Pers. 



L 


L, is the twelfth letter ia the English 
alphabet, and is usually denominated a semi¬ 
vowel or a liquid. In the English language 
it has only one sound as in like^ canals but in 
other languages is found interchangeable with 
?*, w, w, rf, ij u and z. Letters with the sound of 
I are in use in all the written tongues of the East 
Indies : but in the Vedas and in the Marathi 
and other languages of the south of British 
India, I has a rather harsher sound, and in 
some parts of the Tamil country, medial I has 
the sound of cerebral r, and that of a cerebral / 
when filial. In other parts of the Tamil region, / 
has the sound of /r, and in others again of zh^ 
so that pSllam fruit is also pronounced pazham. 

L and zh are therefore frequently confounded. 
The languages of Southern India have a 
sound correctly expressed by zh^ but taken 
by the untutored ear to be /, and written I even 
by scholars ; thus Tamil is properly Tamizh ; 
Tuluva is Tuz-huva. In non Aryan speech I 
sometimes takes the place of zhy si/, s, and^’ 
or other sibilant. L is used in China in the 
place of the letter r. L does not exist in 
Zend. In New Zealand, r is substituted 
for I, — liev, W, Farrar's Lectures on 
families of speechy London^ 1870 5 Dr, 
IV. fV. Hunter ; Wilson's Glossanj. 

LA, Tibetan. A pass. 

LA, or Laa, Port, Wool. 

LA, Chin. Wax, 

LAB, Hind. Nursery licds for raising 
poppy, tobacco, or rice. 

LABAIK, Arab. May it please you, or 
give your commands, the term from which the 
Labbay race of the south of India derive their 
name. 

LABAK, Malay. Badish. 

LABAN of Java, a yellowish hard wood, 
employed for the bandies of axes and various 
utensils. 

LABBAT-UT-TUARIKH, a history of 
Asia, by Kasvini. 

LABBAY, tall, well-made, robust men, 
iadined to 1^ obese, with a light brownish 
yellow colour* Their arms and lower limbs 
are large, their cranium is singularly small. 
Their eyes are slightly oblique, and not 
wanting in expression, cheek bones prominent, 
lower jaw laige and heavy, beard usually spare. 
They wear the loongi or piece-cloth, wi^pped 
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around their waist and limbs. They are 
mahomeduus, and except pork cat the usual 
kinds of auimal food. Their chief locality is 
on the eastern coast of the southern part of the 
peninsula of India, between Pulicat and Nega- 
patam, but chiefly at Nngore where is the 
shrine of Kudir Wali. They are extensive 
merchants and traders, are engaged in every 
branch of foreign and inland trade on the 
south-eastern sidcof India, and are exceedingly 
industrious and enterpriziug. The hide and 
horn trade is almost monopolized by them 
Their origin is obscure, but the commonly- 
received opinion is that they are the offspring 
of Arab fathers with Tamil mothers. Their 
language is Tamil.—Pro. Mad, Govt., 1867, 
p, S, Bee India, Mahomedau. 

LA BEIIMEN, Bombay. The dried roots 
of two varieties of a composite plant, chiefly 
obtained from Kabul, Used by the natives 
as a tonic in debility, in doses of 4 drachtns ; 
also in impotence as a doobstruent. Price 
eight annas per lb. Not at present used in 
European medicine, but was formerly em¬ 
ployed as on aromatic stimulant.— Cat, Ex, 

I 1862. 

LABER, Hind. Desmodium tiliaefolium. 

LABERA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LAB HA, see Brahmadica, 

LABHAN, Hind. Populus euphratica. 
Euphrates poplar. 

LAIM-ABI, Hind. A kind of silk of 
Bokhara, 

LABIATJE, a name given by Jussieu to 
an order of plants, called by Lindlcy,Lamiace». 

LABLAB, Ar. Iledera hqjix. The Ivy. 
LABLAB CULTRATUM,i>(7.; W,^J. 

Lablab lignosus, Oraham; I Dolichos cultratus, Thun, 

Wall, I DolichoB lignoBua, Boxh, 

Fanch'Shim, Beng. | Telia chikur>kai, Tel. 

Dr. Roxburgh mentions six varieties of this 
veiy useful plant. It is cultivated in the 
cold season all over India, in gardens and 
about native houses, forming cool arbours and 
furnishing an excellent pulse for curries, and 
the pods of the plant used as vegetable.-^ 
Boxb,y iii, 307 ; Voigt, 

LABLAB LEUCOCARPUS, 

L. lignosus, Walhy also Lablab nankiQlc^i 
iSavL, syu of Lablab vulgaris, 
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f he following trees of Labuan furnish 
timber and fancy woods :— 

Ft. in height. Ft. in diameter. 

Dadarrii.30 ..... .2 

Gabar Buto, about.60. 3 

J aiichina.CO.... 1 ^ 

Kalim pupa Tandok.12 to 15.U 

Kaya Aru, about.60. 3 

do. Arang, grows to a large size in Borneo. 

do. Arru....30.2 

do. Benatore bukit.70....3 

do. Bencoola, about.....60. 3 

doi Badak utan, a fruit tree, 

do. Bidarru, a scented tree...30...2 

do. Itupas.40. 

do. Gading..25 to 30...1 

do. dumber.SO.2 

do. Jampalore. 60. 

do. KttndiaDahan,a fruittreeSO.2 

do. Kalam pappa.30.....^.2 

do. Karye.20. 

do. Kapur Uangin.90 to 100.to 5 

do. Kuing ? Uing ?.70....,.3 

do, Kapur.90 to 120.5 

do. Kring utiin.40. 24 

do. Kamnning.:. 04 

do. Limau, liman,.,. 04 

do. Laoli, a small tree 

do. Ledn Karbau, about..60.3 

do. Mdlam. 3 

do. Madang sisik.50. 24 

do. Madang lada....30.2 

do, Nibong binar.90 A species of palm. 

dq. do. sabaranc.90 „ „ 

do. Nasi nasi.40.2 

do. Oobah.40. 14 

Bark used to dye red silk. 

do, Plye. 

do. Palah palawan.30. 1.4 

do, Petong.30. 14 

do. Husk ? Sak ? Kassak ?..40. 24 

do. Rangag.30. 14 

Used for common furniture. 

do. Sampilou. .60. 14 

, do. Senang annun bukit.90. 4 

The fruit yields an oil. 

do. Samuck.30.2 

Used for dyeing. 

do. Sabadia.90. 

do. Hamala....,*50. 24 

do. Saryiah.*....30.3 

do. Senang awan.90 to 120.5 to 6 

do, Sarogan .25.1 

do. Tampuipyah, a fruit tree, 

do. Tioro.30 to 35.3 

do. Tobah tobah utan.30. 3 

do. * Taratang..20 to 30.2 

do. Urat mata.90 to 100..3 to 4 

— Report on the Geological Phenomena of 
the island of Labuan and neighbourhood^ 
by J. Motleyi Esq.^ in the Journal of the 
Indian ArchipelagOy Vol. vi, No, 10, pp, 

556-566. 

LABUHAN, see Kyan. 

LABUNIA, Syr. Olibanum. 

LAC. 

Laak, Ar. 

Khejiik, Burm. 

Thw-kaug, Chin. 

Ts«»‘'ts>u-juiig. 

Ohm kiaU) >> 

QomUc, But. 


Gum-lac, Eng. 

Gomme laque, Fr. 

Laoque, m 

Gummi-laok, G*r. 

Lack, ,1 

Lak, Guz., UitTD., Maj^ay. 


Gomraa-lacca, It. Gummi lak, Bus* 

Laoca, ,, XiSkt^ „ 

Bald, Jav. Laksha, Sans. 

Ambalu: ampalu, Malay. Lakada, Singh. 

Malau, „ Goma-laca, Sp. 

Malu, „ Komburruki, Tam. 

Lac, ,, Commulakka, Tel. 

Lacca em paoa, Port. 

Lac is obtained from incrustations made 
by an insect (Coccus lacca), similar to the 
cochineal, (Coccus cacti) on the branches 
and twigs of many trees in India, but seem¬ 
ingly all from the punctures of the Coccus 
lacca ; the names of the trees are : 


Aleurites laccifera. 
Anoiia squamosa. 
Butea froudosa. 
Carissa spinarum. 
Celtis, sp. 

Croton draco. 

„ laccifera. 

„ sanguiferum. 
Erythrina indica. 

„ monosperm a. 

The Coccus genus 
the order Hemiptcra, 


Feronia elephantum. 
Inga dulcis. 

Mimosa cinerea. 
Rhamnus jujuba. 
Schleichera trijuga, 
Urostigma religiosum. 
Vatica laccifera. 
Vismia „ ? 

„ micrautha ? 
Zizyphus jujuba. 
of insects belongs to 
The species known in 
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the south of Asia are the C. cacti, the cochi¬ 
neal insect ; the C. lacca that yields the 
stick lac of commerce, and the C. maniparus 
of Arabia, which punctures the Tamarix gal- 
lica, and causes the exudation of the Arabian 
manna. The Coccus lacca, produces the sub¬ 
stance called lac. When the females of this 
Coccus have fixed themselves to a part of the 
branch of the trees on which they feed, a pel¬ 
lucid and glutinous substance begins to exude 
from the margins of the body, and in the end 
covers the whole insect with a cell of this sub¬ 
stance, which, when hardened by exposure to 
the air, becomes lac. So numerous are these 
insects, and so closely crowded together, that 
they often entirely cover a branch ; and the 
groups tak'o different shapes, as square^, 
liexagons, &c., according to the space left 
round the insect which first began to form its 
cell. Under these cells, the females deposit 
their eggs, which, after a certain period are 
hatched, and the young Ones eat their way 
out. It is found eucircling twigs and branches. 
The broken twigs covert with these incrus¬ 
tations are called * stic lac^ in commerce. 
After the colour has been extracted and fur¬ 
ther purified, shell lac results. Lac lake was 
first made in Calcutta in the begiauing of 
the 19tli century, afterwards the lac dye.^O^ 
cus sinensis of China secretes a wax fromwiiich 
caudles are made. The lac is formed by the 
insect into cells, somewiiat reiseinbiing a 
honey-comb, in which the insect is genOrally 
found entire, and owing to wl^e presence, 
stick-lac yields by propet treatment a red 
dye, neariy if not quite as bright, as tbaiob- 
. 360 
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taioad from cocltiaeali and more permanent;. 
Lae is found eneiroling tfce branches of these 
trees in the form of a tn$e, ^ inch to one inch 
in diameter. The broken branches with encrus- 
tations at Tarious distances, is called in com- 
fnerce stiek-lac, which ought to be semi-trans¬ 
lucent. The colouring matter obtained by 
grinding stick-lac, and then treating it with 
water, constitutes seed-lac. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, the crude stick-lac attach¬ 
ed to branches of various trees was exhibited 
from 16 localities, extending from Earnptee 
to Trivandrum. It is abundant in the jungles 
of S. India, but is not much collected for com¬ 
mercial purposes, although always procurable 
in the bazars 5 the best lac is produced upon 
the Schleichera trijuga, which abounds in 
the central provinces^ and yields the resinous 
secret ion twice a year. In Bengal, lac is 
chiefly produced in the forests of Sylhet and 
Burdwan, but it is also procurable in the Dec- 
can, and Siam and Pegu afford the largest 
supplies. At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
lac was exhibited from the Ficus elastica, 
Butea frondosa and Zizyphus jujuba : it js 
found in great abundance on the Croton lac- 
ciferum growing near Colombo, in thfe island 
of Ceylon ; it is also an article of commerce 
from Siam and Pegu. The Abbe Bochon 
informs us that gum lac is brought fi om Quan- 
an-ton in the province of Quei-chu in China, 
but of a quality greatly inferior to that of 
Bengal. The Reverend Mr. Ward also points 
to this superiority. The hindoo physicians of 
the South of India, known as Vyteaus pre¬ 
scribe Komburruk in old and obstinate bowel 
complaints, when the habit has been much 
reduced}; they also, when mixed with gingelie 
oil use it as an external application for the 
head, in cases, in which the patient is debi¬ 
litated from long continued fever. The stick- 
lac from Pegu is, perhaps, the fluest in the 
world, preferable even to that of Bengal. 
’The jungle at Taldungah consists chiefly of 
• thmmy Imshes, jujube of two species, an 
Aoaeia and Butea frondosa, the twigs of the 
latt^ often covered with lurid red tears of 
ke, whidii Is there collected, in abundance. 
At iinccura the plants and is collected by 
nativea it it called stick-lac, but after 
lirepatai^nahell-lae. In Miraapore, a species 
>of Gei^ |delda it^ and the Peepul very 
in vailous parts of India. The 
df this dye, whetibier by the same 
Intecti or by many wnm plants 
in bibit and ehmracten is 
eufioiitx Aet; siaee none hare red 
hnt^^me hate and oibert limpid. 

"the iseee^lbr itt em 
grakt) centideisAy 

theeh 

mi 


Imported in that and called stiok^klvW 
the grains are gathered fropi the branekhl^ 
their colouring matter extracted, and fOrnpAd 
into flat cakes, still preserving thegr^#wr 
appearance, and called seed-lac, or w 
lac is melted up into masses, and called 
lac, Shellrlac, is seed-lac further puriii^ 
being put in bags of fine linen, and mClm 
over a charcoal fire until it passes through 
them. The bags aie squeezed, and pastil 
over a smooth surface of wood, on which the 
lac is deposited in thin layers. If pure, thk 
kind of lac will take lire on a hot iron and 
bum with a poweiful smell. The heat of a 
ship’s hold will sometimes run it into a solid 
mass, and thus diminish its value. The chief 
consumption of lac in Europe is for the manu¬ 
facture of sealing-wax and varnishes. In 
India the inferior kind is made into bangles 
or armlets for women of the lower classes, the 
superior is fashioned into rings, beads, and 
other trinkets ; and, to fit it for such purposes, 
the natives puiify it by melting in the manner 
above described. When the lac begins to 
exude, it is sciaped off, and the bags are 
twisted or wi ung by means of cross sticks at 
their ends, to force out the melted contents. 
The natives of India make a good varnish of 
lac, coloured with cinnabar or some Other 
pigment, with which they varnish boxes, 
cabinets, and other articles. Coloured varnishes 
of this description are much used in the 
adornment of their religious houses. They 
also employ lac as a dyO. By pouring warm 
water on stickdac a crimson colouring matter 
is obtained, which is made into square cakqs 
for sale, and called lac dye, lac lake, or cake 
lake. These cakes when broken are dark- 
coloured, shining, and compact, but when 
scraped they yield a bright red powder 
approaching carmine. A mixture of lac, alum, 
and tamarind-water the native dye for silk 
or cotton cloth of a crimson colour. The 
Indian lapidaries make use of lac as a vehicle 
for retaining the hard powders used in cutting 
and polishing gems. The lac dye constitutes 
much of the value of lac, ^d is due to the 
insect which makes the cells. The parent lac 
insect, after laying her egg^ becomes a mere 
lifeless bag, of an oval s'^pe, containing n 
small quantity of a beautiful red liquid. 
young insects feed on this liquid, imd ijl^r 
oodies assume the same hue, so that the branch 
which bears them appears to be covered nrith 
red powder. The cells of gum-lac which #hcHer 
them are more or less deeply tinged with 
same colour. The best time for gstitM|(^ 
atick-lac so as to secure the colouring ' 

IS before the insects have made 
Previous to the discovery of 
cochineal, the CdlonHug 
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universally employed for dyeing j 
The crimsons 6{ Greece and Rome, and 
hnpodshabte reds of the Brussels and 
famish schools, were obtained from this 
source. The best quality; of stick-lac is 
obtained from Siam; thb twigs being frequent¬ 
ly encrusted all rodn4 io the depth of a 
quarter of an iucb^ while sometimes a great 
accumulation tal^es place on one spot: that 
of Assam ranks next: the stick-lac of Bengal 
{s inferi<^ to these, being scanty and irregular 
fn its eating of resinous matter. The sup- 
from among the mountains of 
i^^dould support a consumption ten tiroes 
det than at present. The accumulation 
insects ts so great, that the trees, often a 
of dcus, on Which they live, are 
Mhausted 4vltif ir^ufcd by this vermin. The 
^ largely exported from Burmah, 
nWtiiSned chiefly in the Shan districts. It 
lives in Assam, chiefly on the Ficus religiose. 
After the dye is extracted, the gum-lac still 
requires much purtfleation before it can be 
used for the more delicate varnishes. It was 
Ihbra desideratum to render lac colourless, its 
being a drawback to its use as 
a^tpiSf it Varnish. A premium of thirty guineas 
and a gold medal were offered by the Soxrfety 
of Arts for “ a vanilah made from shell or 
aeed lac, equally hard, and as fit for uso in the 
arts,'* as that prepared from any other sub- 
atance. These were claimed by two persons, 
Mr. Field and Mr, Luuing ; and as both their 
processes were found to answer the desired end, 
i premium of twenty guineas was awarded to 

Th^ imports into Great Britain were as 


under 

Lac-dye. 

Shell-lac. 

Year. 

Tons, 

Tons, 

1847 

277 

472 

1848 

371 

i 431 

1849 

. 222 

1 718 

1850 

. 679 

1 906 

739 

1451 ' 

1 764 


It was importjbd into Liverpool from Bom- 

4>inr UiMbUows 

' '•. u 

giti ^lOMtloa or I Tba oolourlng maUev of the 

‘JfittSSo oaU^ SliaU- bo4r oalM, Lao <^e or 


iOk-lAO, SmAUo. 


oiike lac, Lac lake. 


Tons. 

Vstue. 

Year. 

Tona 


£ 



3,767 

2,807 

139,177 

1866-67 

2,48# 

106,823 

1867-58 

8,837 

150,680 

1858-59 

1,8ff4 

3,627 

102,792 

18.’>9-60 

),97a 

2,642 

92,232 

1860-61 

2,168 

2,906 

126,878 
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— Poole's Statistics of Commerce \ McCul^ 
loch's Commercial Dictionary ; Smith's 
Chinese Materia Medioa ; Hogg^ Vegetable 
Kingdom^ p. 617 t 4L E, Juries' Deports of 
1855; Royle^ Prod, Resources of India^p. 
57 ; Crawfnrd's DicU^ p, 112 ; Kirby and 
Spence^ Vols, i and iv, 142, S20, quoted 
in Eng, Cyc., Vol, ii, p, 144 ; Faulkner's 
Commercial Dictionary ; ^Madras Fxhibi- 
iion of 1857 ; Oriental Repertory^ VoL ii, 
p. 580; Ain 8. Mat. Med^f p. 23 ; Hooker's 
Him. Journal, Vol. i, 9; Tomlinson's 
Cyclopcedia ; Mr, W, ff^^ncklin in his 
Tracts, Political, Geograpltical, Commercial, 
on the dominions of p. 7. See Var« 
nishes, . • 

LAC, Lat. Milk, 

LAC, a barbarous native tribe in Persia. 
The Zund, and all other branches of the Lao 
tribe, are as barbarous as any of the wander¬ 
ing tribes of Persia. The Maaflfee are, like 
the Zund, a bai*barous hi*anch of the Lac.— 
Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol, ii, pp. 150 
and 160. 

LAC, in hindoo numeration, 100,000 ; a 
lac of rupees is therefore £10,000 ; ten 
rupees going to a pound sterling ; a crore, or 
kror, is 100 lacs. 

LACARU, Qrvz. Wood : Timber. 

LACCA, It. Lac. 

LACCADIVA, or Laccadives, an archi¬ 
pelago of low islands, off the coast of Mala¬ 
bar, extending from lat. 8* 30* N, to the 
parallel of 13* 52' N,, and from 71* to 73* 40' 
E. L. Most of the islands are low, and auk- 
rounded by steep coral reefs. The La0e|i«» 
dives form a group of 32 small islands, west 
of the Malabar coast, surrounded by coral 
shoals. The inhabitants * subsist maetly^ to 
cocoanuts and flsh, and ^ehr chief is 
in cocoanuts,. oil, conr, jaggery 4mdweand* 
The inhabitants call them tlM^LaUimMdeuv^ 
Ptolemy mentions them as aim ^ffitoUfue 
Insulee, bnt Ammianus Maroellus, 4th 
century styles them merely Divi^itoi the 
Arabs and Persians call them li^bad^'Piey 
were re-dtscovered in 1499by 
and afterwards plundered by Ai^lll Ir tug iiU BC. 
They were then subject 
chiefs of Oannanore, 80 iiifl||H|pm 
were usder the BedtKvre^ 

and laitteHy uader ^JanuaBcru 

and the andf* Ae^daat^^ too 

they are new apportioueiA weae fWted 

4 'm 












LAC DYE. ^ tAOE. 

i|l ]l9^-45 by Mr* W* RobinsoQ} a&d iti 186? exhibition of lS6a by Div Ftjnii^ who JHI 
b^ Mr.^Sewoll; 8 or 10 ialauds are more or pared it by boilki^ coarsely powdered UtM 
"we inhabited, aod each with 2 to 3 miles of goou stick-lac in several portioae of wa2i^ 
auperficial ai'ea^ They are ail about 15 or 20 uutil it ceased to yield auy colouring 
inUes apart, separated by great chamieJs, but a small quautity of alum was then 
none of the islands ara more than 10 to 15 the filtered solution, after a few min^i|l;|{f 
feet above the sea level. The people aie small quantity of Liqr. Potassm Was 
estimated to be 7,000 in number. They are throw down the alumina witli the col(^riP|^ 
of Malaynla origin, but are now mahomedans matter, the fluid at the same time being cilt- 
and adhere to the Alya-santan, or decensus ab stantly agitated. The precipitate was aliow^ 
uteix), though some of the inlands aio adopt- to settle for a day, the fluid then drnwnt ofi 
ing the filial law. They are poor, quiet and and the sediment pressed into cakes and dried 
iuofleusive, make good pilorts and use a dialect in the shade. This dye is usually obtained 
of Malayalum. They produce the cocoauut from the lac by treating the crushed lac Witlt 
palm and coir, jaggery and a few puLes: a few water to dissolve the colouring matter ; but 
cattle, sweet-potato and betel-nut. Tlie castor the lac should be gathered when the iuseot 
oil and aimotto plants aie grown, toi toiseshell, is within the lac concretions appeanng AS A 
holothuria or sea slug, mats, shells, sliaik and small oval body consisting apparently 
fins. Their boats vary from one to fifteen nothing but a soft led substance neax*]^ 
tons burthen, and they visit all the western liquid. If the lac is not gathered till after the 
coast of India from Goa to Cochin. They insect has escaped fiom its resinous enve- 
are taught Aiabic and Baltite (a dialect of lope, the quantity of colouring matter ob- 
the Malayali) in the mosques, by the priests, tainable is veiy small. Dr. McLeod, of Mad- 
There are 19 considerable islands, but tlie i as, prepared a superior lac dye, by digesting 
approach to most of them is very dangerous, stick lac (crude lac) m the cold, iu a slightly 
as they are surrounded by reefs and steep alkaline decoction of the leaves of Memecylon 
rockswithagrcatdeptbof water close to them, tinctorium, and the solution being applied to 
The largest island is about 7 miles long and woollen cloth, after preparation with a mqrd- 
2 ^ broad, and there are many navigable chan- ant foimed of a saturated solution of tin in 
nels between the islands, the largest of which muriatic acid, produced a brilliant scarlet dye. 
is the Mamaie or the Nine-degree channel. —3/, E. J, JR. ; FowelVs tiand^akt Mcon^ 
They pay 1,000 of tribute to tlie British Go- Erod , Tattjab^ p, 183. 
vernment. The islands are very difficult to find LACE. t ^ 

ill thick, squully weather, as scaicely any of l>ur. (a<dd or illrer), 

them rise more than six feet from tiio suilace Dentelle, Fa. 

of the water : they have a novel appeal auce Spitzon, Gsa. Krushewo, 

when first coming in sight, as tlie coiounut Merlotti, Pizzi, It. Encajes, • 8^. 

trees with which they aie thickly coveied, At the Madras Exhibition of 1865,some very 
liave tlie appearance of growing out of the thread kcc was coniributed by the Edey- 
aeao They are all of coral formation, and very engoody Mission School, Tiunevelly, and by 
few have any anchorage near them. As a the Nagercoil Mission School, Travanbore, so 
rule, no bottom is found at a hunched fathoms nearly equal in merit that a second class medal 
close up to the beach. The four northern was awarded for each. The patterns of both 
islands, are Chitlai, Kitban, Armiui and Car- were varied and tasteful, but the prices abbve 
4 amum *-—Gazeleer ; Mr, William those of European lace. The Cochin Local 
Mobertson's Report ; Mr, SeweWs Report, Committee exhibited some very creditable 
LACCA EM PAOS, Port. Lac. specimens of lace insertion and edgtngb 

LACCA THEE, Ena. Tanarius major. Some excellent specimens of Gold lace, Cord 
LAC DYE, or Lac Lake, consists of the Sashes and sword Knots were exhibited by 
ooleuring matter extracted from tbe stick- the Madras Local Committee, deserving of 
IpQ. %e lac dye of commerce is prepared honorable mention. Lace, is a tei*m 
by evaporating the coloured tiucture to dry- to two very distinct products, one consisting 
I|es8| wbn$t the residue is formed into little ^^f gold and silver wire, or even silk thit^<L 
two inches square and half an inch woven into ribands for embroidering hats and 
thick i these are of vaidous qualities and are nniforms. The other is ^ the welX-knotm 
maiked with ditfewt letters by which tbe transparent network, in which the threads m 
tpiaUty it^recogeieod. They are used as red the weft are twisted round those of the wa|r)j^$ 
dyae for some puiwsesn instead of coebineaU it may be made of silk, flax or cotton, or 

is atMWW&chu'ed in BengaL of gold and silver thread, and has tmtSiry 

A sample pattern worked upon it, either 
o^Jko-Uli^ye war mrfiibitod at the JMadnis process of making the lace, or with 
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luuit been completed. Much lace le 
HRe bjr thachinerj, but the highly esteemed 
geimine articles is made by hand. Lace- 
knitting is considered to be a German inven¬ 
tion ; but lace worked by the needle is of far 
older date, and was probably an eastera 
invention, though it does not appear to have 
been known or practised in India. Lace 
however, is enumerated by General Cullen 
as being made in the territories of the rajah 
of Travaucore ; and the Madras Central Com¬ 
mittee, in their final report state that the 
lace of Nagevcoil, though knit by natives of 
the country, was equal to the best French lace. 
A few of the European residents are already 
aware of the superior quality of the Nagercoil 
lace, and use it, but its beauty is well-deserving 
of being more generally made known than it at 
present is. This lace, when seen at the Great 
Exhibition, was much admired, and some said 
that it must have been made in France. 
Samples of six different kinds were sent. Gold 
and silver blond lace are both excellent of their 
kinds, but as the demand is limited, and fashion 
changeable, they might *not always command 
a sale. But the broad black lace on wire- 
ground, and the broad white and fine lace on 
Brussels ground, and of the nature of Bedford¬ 
shire lace, were highly approved of by the 
best authorities. The broad being thought 
worth four shillings, and the narrow worth two 
shillings a-yard,— McCullocJCs Dictionary 
of Commerce ; M, E. J. R, ; Royle's ArtSy 
^0. of Indiay p, 503 . 

LACE-BARK TREE, see Daphne canna- 
bioa : Thymelma : Daphne lagetta. 

LACEBTID^.A family of reptiles known 
as Land Lizards, of* which the following 
genera and species occur in India ;— 

Tftchydromus— 

sex-lineatus, Daud, Rangoon Archipelago, 
mei'ldioualis, Gunth^ Cochin-China, China, 
septentrionalis, „ Ningpo. 

Cabrita Leschenaultii, Milne Edwards^ Coromandel, 
Panjab. 

Ophiops Jerdonl, Blyth, Mhow. 

Acanthodactylus cantoris, Gwnt/i, Ramnuggur. 

Under the family name Lacertiaiis, Cuvier 
arranged— 1 st. The Monitors and their sub¬ 
divisions, namely, the Monitors properly so 
called, including the Ouarans of the Arabs 
(Varanus), &c, ; the Dragons (Crocodilurus of 
Spix, Ada of Gray), and the Sauvegardes 
(Monitor of Fitzinger and Ameiva), 2ud. The 
Lizards properly so called. The second 
group comprises, according to Cuvier, the 
genera Lacerta, Algyra, and Tachydromus, 
but these are now arranged under other fami¬ 
lies.—< 7 . Cyc. ; Gunther*s Reptiles, 
LACHU LACHU, Hind. Eheum emodi. 
LACK, Gkr. Lac. 

■LACKER, a varnish either for wood or 
for brass, made with shell-lac and spirits of 


wine. That for wood, called hard-wood 
lacker, may be iu the proportion of 2 lbs. of 
lac to the gallon. Another recipe is 2 lb. of 
seed-lac and 1 lb. of white rosin to a gallon 
of spirits of wine. For brass the propor¬ 
tions are-J lb. of pale shell-lac to 1 gallon of 
spirit. It should be made without heat, but 
simply by agitation for five or six hours. It 
should then be left until the, thicker portions 
have subsided, when the clear lacker must be 
poured off, or if not sufficiently clear, it 
must be filtered through paper. It darkens 
by exposure to light, so that paper should be 
pasted round the bottle to exclude it. A 
pale yellow lacker may be prepared from 1 
oz. of gamboge and 2 oz. of Cape aloes, pow¬ 
dered and mixed with 1 lb of shell-lac. For 
a full yellow, ^ lb. of turmeric and 2 oz. of 
gamboge : for a red lacker, ^ lb. of dragon's 
blood and 1 lb. of annotto. The colour, how¬ 
ever, is modified by that of the lac employed. 
Lackers may also be coloured by dissolving 
the colouring matters in spirits of wine, and 
adding the proper proportions of these to the 
pale lacker, according to the tint required. 
Mr. A. Ross prepares lacker with 4 oz. of 
shell-lac and ^ oz. of gamboge, dissolved by 
agitation in 24 ounces of pyro-acetic ether. 
The clear liquor is decanted, and when re¬ 
quired for use is mixed with eight times its 
volume of spirits of wine. Hardwood lacker 
is applied nearly in the same manner as 
French polish. In lackering brass, the work 
must be cleansed from grease and oil, and if 
convenient, heated to the temperature of 
boiling water, when the spirit evaporates, and 
the varnish attaches itself more firmly to the 
metal, producing a brilliant effect. If heat 
cannot be applied, the air should be dry and 
warm. The lackering should follow imme¬ 
diately after the work is polished, otherwise 
it will become tarnished, and prevent the 
lacker from adhering. To prevent this tar¬ 
nish, the work may be smeared over with 
oil, or kept under the surface of pure water, 
or wrapped closely up in cloths. Before 
lackering, the oil must be carefully cleaned 
of with moslings, and afterwards with 
whitening applied with a rag or a brush. In 
brass-work factories, a lackering.stove, with 
a broad, flat top, is used for holding the ar¬ 
ticles which are to be heated preparatory to 
lackering ; or a metal plate, supported .by 
four legs like a table, and heated by a ring of 
gas-jets below, may be used. Brass tubes 
may be heated for lackering by being filled 
with boiling water, the ends l^ing stopped 
with corks. In lackering the heads of a 
large number of small screws, they may be 
inserted in a piece of card, and heated over 
a charceal fire or a gass flame, and the whole 
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lackered at oue process. la thin circular preponderance of yellow. The joinery alsJ 
'works, the friction of polishing gives the heat admits of much improvement. In China, 
required for the process. The lacker must be lacquered-ware was formerly exported in con- 
laid on quickly and uniformly by means of a siderable quantities, but partly owing to the 
earners hair brush ; and as soon as one coat is liability to injury on the homeward passage, 
applied, another must be put on, heat being and being superseded abroad by other things 
used between the two coats if necessary. Civ- move substantial, tbe exportation bas dwind- 
cular works may be lackered on a lathe. The led to a mere trifle. Such articles as ard 
word lacquer is evidently derived from tbe exported consist of those which have always 
Indian name for lac. The name occurs in Avi- been in request, as fans, waiters, boxes, tea- 
ceuno, who mentions it, as described by some, boards, tea-caddies, teapoys, &c. The pat- 
as the gum of a tree like the myrtle, and by terns worked on them affect their sale, and 
others that it is a substance like to, and hav- the least mark spoils tlie varnish. The best 
ing some of the properties of, amber. It is men- kind of lacquered-ware comes from Japan, 
tioned in many Indian works,aiul is apparently The beauty of the lacquered-ware of China 
alluded to by Ctesias. This substance is used owes its lustrous colouring to a composition 
fur a variety of purposes in India, and it is of lamp-black and the clarified juice obtained 
the common material for uniting tilings toge- from a species of sumach, called Rhus ver- 
ther, as gum and glue are in Europe, toys of nix or R. vernicia. Wood oils are obtained 
various kinds, lac chains gilt, and lac grind- from other plants of the same family, and 
stones, are made from it. The term lacquer the different qualities of lacquered-ware aro 
is applied to laying on or covering with a owing to the use of these inferior ingredients, 
preparation of lac ; but two different processes The real varnish tree is described by Do 
are usually confounded under this term. The Guignes as resembling the ash in its foliage 
one prevailing in Rurmah and the southern and bark, it is about fifteen feet in height, 
parts of the Indian peninsula is from the and furnishes the sap when seven years old, 
balsamic juices of trees and was well-known which is carefully collected from incisions in 
to Dampier, in 1638, as ho says, ** The lac of the trunk opened in the summer nights. The 
Tonquin is a sort of gummy juice which body of the ware is wood partially smoothed, 
drains out of the bodies or limbs of trees,” or paste-board, upon which two or three coats 
and that ** the articles lacquered are cabinets, of a composition of lime, paper, and gum are 
desks, &c.” Some chemical change, no doubt, first laid and thoroughly dried and rubbed, 
takes place on exposure of these juices to the The surface of the wood i's also hardened by 
air. This kind of lacquered-ware was much rubbing coarse clay upon it, and afterwards 
appreciated in the last century, and was scraping it off when dry. Two coatings of 
imported chiefly from China ; much, however, lamp-black and wood oil, or in the finer 
was always prepared in Burmth, though that articles, of lamp-black and varnish, aro laid 
of Japan was always considered superior to upon the prepared wood, and after drying, 
any other. Both these and the lacquer of the clear varnish is brushed on, one coating 
Burraah are prepared only from the juice of after another, with the utmost care, in close 
the Terebinthaceae family of plants. The chief and darkened rooms, allowing it to dry well 
expense of the manufacture arises from the between the several coats. The articles aro 
care with which successive layers of varnish then laid by to be painted and gilded accord- 
must be laid on. Another kind of lacquer- iiig to the fancy of customers, after which 
work is rather of the nature of papier-mache, a last coating is given them. The varnish 
covered with one or more layers of kc var- is brought to market in brownish cakes, 
nish. This is the case with the lacquered and reduced to its proper fluidity by boiling; 
boxes from Cashmere and Lahore, so remark- it is applied to many purposes of both a var- 
able for the beauty and elegance of their pat- nish and paint, when it is commonly mixed 
terns. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a with a red or brown colour. A beautiful 
series of lac-ware from Hyderabad consisting fabric of lacquered-ware is made by inlayiug 
of bracelets, chains, neck ornaments, pin- the nacre of fresh and saltwater shells in a 
cushions, purses, and other ornaments were rough mosaic of flowers, animals, &c., into the 
exhibited through Dr. Smith, excellent of composition, and then varnishing it. Another 
their kind, and well-finished. Some large and kind, highly prized by the Chinese, is made 
intei'esting specimens of this manufacture by covering the wood with a coating of red 
eontributed from Kurnool, consisted of char- varnish three or four lines in thickness, and 
poys, trays, an almirah and several boxes, then carving figures upon it in relief. The 
and exhibit^ considerable proficiency in the great labour necessary to produce this ware 
execution and arrangement of the patterns, renders it expensive. A common substitute 
but too great a sameness of colour with a for the varnish is tbe oils of the DryandtH, 
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Ciotton, and other members of the lilies of surface; as sooa as ihis process is 
Euphorbiaceous family, expressed from their complete, the lacquer is laid on, then allowed 
seeds by a variety of simple machines, consist- to dry and harden, when the process is again 
iug for the most part of different applications repeated three or four times more, the lacquer 
of power to cylinders and pestles by which being allowed to become completely dry and 
the 8e€*ds are pressed or pounded. The oil, hard between each several coating. The 
after pressing, according to DeGuignes, is intended landscape is traced on Ihe top of tlie 
boiled with Spanish white in the proportion table, by throwing a fine white powder, over 
of one ounce to half a pound of oil ; as it paper, on which the landscape has been 
begins to thicken, it is taken off and poured traced, by means of small perforations, thus 
into close vessels. It dissolves in turpentine, forming the outline of the picture : a minute 
and is used as a varnish, either clear or mixed instrument, somewhat resembling a style, is 
with different colouj-s ; it defends wood-work drawn caiefully over the perforations, by this 
fi’om injury for a long time, and forms a means tracing the landscape on the surface of 
good painter’s oil. Boiled witli iron rust, it the table. The picture is then besmeared 
forms a reddish brown varnish. In order to with a compound of size and red paint.; the 
prevent its penetrating into the wood when gold, first reduced to a powder, is then applied; 
used clear, and to increase the lustre, a the raised appearance of the figures being 
priming of lime and hog’s blood simmered pi'oduced by means of a preparation of gum 
together into a paste is previously laid ou.— combined with other ingredieuts ; the picture 
Tomlinson ; Roijlts Arts^ of India^ p. is allowed to become perfectly dry, when, if 
486 ; iW. E, J, ii*. ; Williams^ Middle King- requisite, another coat of the lacquer or var- 
doniy Vot, ii, p. 121 ; IlorChle Mr. Morrison's nisli is added. To prepare this lacquer-ware 
Compendious Descriptio?*. See Lacquer. in perfection, requires a lengtliened period, 
LACKERED-WAllE, sec Japanned-ware, and a Chinese manufacturer mentioned that 
Lacquer-ware, to produce a fine specimen, elaborately painted, 

LAOKI-LA CKI, Malay. Cannabis sativa. ux months ought to elapse betweeen the com- 
LACKMUS, Gek. Litmus. mciicement and the termination of the work, 

LACKS A, a wciglit in the Sooloo islands, thus affording time for each coat of lacquer to 
the half of the picul, or 66 ^Ibs.— Simmond's become thoroughly hardened before another id 
I)icL applied. The designs traced upon their porce- 

LAC LAKE, was first made in Calcutta lain or China arc very inferior, but the colours 
ill the begiuning of the nineteenth century, used by the artists who paint these designs aro 
afterwards the Luc dye. far superior to any European colouring. Of all 

LACOOCIIA BKEAD-ERUIT, Arto- the works of art in which the Japanese excel 
carpus lacoocha, Roxb, the Chinese, the lacquer is the most striking. 

LACQUE, Fk. Lac. Some of that iftw made is veiy fine, but not 

LACQUER, see Japan, Lacker varnish. to be compared with the real old lacquer, 
LACQUER-WARE of Benaics is good, which is very rare, and is hardly ever brought 
Two kinds of resin arc used, ouo called ral iuto the market, except when some old family 
or rala, is sold at eight annas tlie seer, and is is in much distress for want of money, they 
said to bo brought from Mirzapoor to Benares, then bring pieces of antique lacquer (which 
The fine lacquer is made of a resin called is as highly esteemed by them as family plato 
gaharba, for a seer of which one rupee and with Europeans) to be sold at Yedo or Yoko- 

two annas are paid. The bcautilul China iiama. There are on some of the noblemen’s 

lacquer-ware, which is so universally admired, estates,, manufactories of lacquer, celebrated 
is mode jiriucipally near Nankin, being cousi- for tlieir excellence and from which tlieir 
dered far superior to that which is made in iwners derive great wealth. Articles made 
Kwan-tung and the other provinces. The there are always marked with the crest or 
waiH3 is frequently used for artiedes of fiirui- crests of the owner of the estate, so that that 
ture, and the process of the manufacture of a which is much sought after, such as prince 
tiible, which has a landscape with figures Satsuma’s lacquer, may at ouce be recognized 
delineated on the top, in gold, may be thus by seeing his crest upon each piece*. Old, 
described. The timber being first put toge- Japanese lacquer is, like good lace, inimitable ; 
ther, and rendered perfectly smooth, is covered but an experienced connoisseur eau at h 
with transpareut paper, besmeared with pork glance pronounce upon its merits and reality ^ 
fat. As soon as this paper is quite dry, it is It is veiy difficult now to meet with ii 
covered with pasto made from a peculiar good old specimen; Urn market, kk eitocked 
description of clay. When this substance has full of modern work, matle expveaslyr^^!^^^ 
become completely dry and hard, it is rubbeki Europe, now and then, how^tlar, a Dainuo^ 
down with a whetstone, to remove all iuequa- veiy hard up, or a courtesan in, temporary 
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embamssmont, sends secretly from Yedo sj 
choice piece for sale, and it is astonishing! 
to find the enormous price it will realise. 
Twenty, forty, sixty sovereigns or more are 
given for an old box not a foot square ; but 
the sale is tacitly interdicted ; indeed it is 
alinost as disgraceful for a Japanese to part 
with old lacquer-ware, as it is for an English 
gentleman to dispose of his family-plate. 
The laque is vegetable : it is the sop or juice 
of a very handsome tree, Rhus vcrnix. But 
^tho manner of preparing it, and the mode of 
applying it to the perfection of those exqui¬ 
site old specimens is, and is likely to remain, 
a secret for a long time. The bark of this 
tree, on being cut, yields a white milk, which 
becomes black on exposure to the air : the 
leaves, petals, and nearly every part of the 
tree yield also the same liquid. As one of 
the ingredients in its preparation, the oil of 
the Bignonia tomentosa is employed. If 
secret there was, it seems lost <o us and them- 
selves, for the modern laque is such a wretched 
imitation of the ancient, that is very difficult 
to admit that the same composition could 
have produced the two qualities. Ordinary 
laque has the consistency of treacle, and 
much the same colour; the first coating is 
thin and yellowish, the second of a brownish 
tinge, and the last (as I have seen it employed 
on my own furniture) a bright mahogany. 

Colour Sticks for lacqner-ware, are used 
in the Panjab by the Kharati, or wood 
turner, to colour his ware when the turning 
process is complete. The stick consists of 
shell-lac, melted down with a certain propor¬ 
tion of wax and sulphur, and coloured by 
various simple or compound colours. They 
are applied by the hand. The operator holds 
the colour stick against the turned wood 
object while revolving rapidly ; the heat pro¬ 
duced by the friction melts the lac and the 
colour is deposited on the surface of the wood. 
The skill and fancy of the operator directs 
’him either in laying on a uniform layer of 
colour, or else putting it on in little spots or 
tpuches, by allowing the colour stick only 
very lightly to touch the revolving wood, thus 
producing either a smooth uniform colour, or 
the pretty mottled appearance so often observ¬ 
ed in lacquered ware. Two or three different 
colour sticks are often applied, giving the 
whole a marbled appearance of ^eat beauty. 
The colour thus applied is spread, fined and 
polished^ by pressing the edge against the 
turned object while revolving. The final 
polish is ^veo by a tag witli a little oil. The 
principal colours are of tac, crimson, orpiment, 
red4^, green, made of orpiment and IVasslan 
blue, dark blue, indigo or Fruasian black, 
white, brown or gold colour, light blue or 


ultramarine.— Hodgson*s Nagasc^^ 
29,31,32 ; Sif'r*8 Chinny the 
i, pp. 400, 402, 403 ; Fotoelfs 
Sec Lacker. 

LACRE, Sp. Sealing-wax. 
LACSIIMI, see Lakshmi. 


LACTUCA SATIVA, Linji. 


Cboff. 

Lettuce, 

Garden lettuce, 
Cos, ,, 


Ecvtt. 

Kng. 


Roman lettuce, 
Kaiiu, 

Salada, 


M 


Eno. 

Hind. 

Singh. 


It is used by natives as a demulcent only. 
The lettuce is a garden vegetable, inodorous, 
of scarcely sensible taste, or slightly bitter : 
at tlie flowering time it contains a milky juice, 
which has acipiired some celebrity uuder 
the name of Lactucarium, or Thiridace. 

Its seed, called Khas-ka-bij, is in hiudoo 
medicine regarded as a very cold remedy.— 

IShauyhnessy^ p. 406 ; FotvelTs Hand¬ 
book, VoL i, p. 355; i)r, IStewart, p. 127. 

LADAK, Ladak lies between Nari-Khor- 
sum on the S. E. and Balti on the N. W. to the 
N. of Dras, Zanskar and Parang. Ladak terri¬ 
tory lies between lat. 34* 35' N., and long. 
75® 78' E. The Shayok and Indus rivers 
run tlirough it. In its E. and W. course, 
the Indus descends from 14,000 feet at Dem 
Chok to 10,500 feet below Le, and at 8,500 
feet enters Balti. Ladak is Cccupied by the 
Bhot race. It is a province of Kashmir. 
Between the British territory and Ladak and 
the countries beyond, a trade exists in shawl 
wool and charas, which are taken in exchange 
for opium the pi'oduee of the Kulu hills, otter 
skins, cotton, piece goods and drugs. The Bhot> 
in the Ladak frontiers of the western Hima¬ 
laya, salute by raising the back of both bauds 
to a height even with the forehead and then 
repeatedly describing a circle in the air with 
them, by dropping’ the fingers downw^^ds 
and turning the palm inwards. This is simi¬ 
lar to the mahomedan pi’actice of (Billaen-leua, 
where a woman is supposed to take upon herself 
alltho evils which would befal the person whom 
she addresses. The Ladak countiy is called 
La tag in Tibetan, Ka-chau-pa, or Snow- 
land, Mar-yul Redland, or Lowland. It is 
bounded on the north by the Kara-koram 
mountains, which separate it from the Chinese 
district of Kotan ; on the east and souths 
east, are the Chinese districts of Rudok uud 
Cuumurti ; and to the south are the districts 
of Lahul and Spiti now attached to British 
India, but formerly belonging to Ladak. To 
the west lie Kashmir and Balti. Its greatest 
length is 290 miles and breadth 240 miles, 
and its , whole area 18 30,000 square miles. 
Ladak is politically divided between the itijah 
of Kashmir and the British. Ladak, ancieotly ^ 
was called Kie-cha, by the Chinese, it is 
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B3iia«I^-chan or Kha-cban, abounding until a. d. 1834, when it was seized by Zora* 
^ snow or snow-land, and the people as Kha- wur Sing, general of the raja of Jamnou. La- 
7 a*chati-pa or Kha-chan-pa, men of the snowy dak is inhabited by a peculiar race who call 
laud. Ptolemy's A-khassa regio, is no doubt themselves Bot-pa, who speak a peculiar lan- 
Kha-chan-yul, snow-land or Ladak. It is one guage in Europe called Thibetan and who pro¬ 
of the most elevated regions of the earth, and fess the religion of Buddha, under a hierarchy 
the joint effect of elevation and isolation, of monks called Lamas. The term Thibet is 
amidst snowy mountains, produce perhaps unknown to the people as also to the Indians 
the most singular climate in the world. The who call them Bhotiya and their country 
plains between 16,000 and 17,000 feet are Bhutan Ladak belongs partly to the Jamm'ii 
covered with wild horses and hares and Rajah and partly to the British, and is Bhut 
immense flocks of domestic sheep and goats, along the banks of the Chandra and Bhaga, 
while the slopes of the hills up to 19,000 feet but Hindu after their junction. To the north 
abound with marmots and alpine hares. Both of the Ladak countiy, the people of Yarkand 
meats and fruits are cured by mere exposure and Kotan speak Turki. To the west, beyond 
to the air, a sure indication of its intense dry- Balti, the people of Astor, Giljet and Hunza 
ness. It seldom snows and scarcely even Nager, speak different dialects of Dardu, while 
rains. Its mountain ranges stretch in parallel the Kaslimiri have their own peculiar lan- 
lines from south-east to north-west, determine guage. To the south, the people of Chamba 
the course of the rivers and form the natural Kullu and Bisahar, speak a dialect of Hindi, 
boundaries of the country. The general and to the east and south-east, the people of 
aspect of Ladak is extreme barrenness, but Rudok, Chang Thang, and Gnari speak Tibe- 
many fertile tracts occur along the rivers, tan only. Moorcroft lived for two whole years 
covered with luxurious crops. The yellow in Ladak, from September 1820 to September 
plains along the Indus, are covered with flocks 1822. In Ladak proper, is the valley of Le, 
of the shawl-wool goat, and all the principal the main stream of Indus. Ladak, or the Bot 
thoroughfares of the country are dotted with Pa of Tibet, includes Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, 
numerous flocks of sheep laden with the Suru, Hembako (Dras), Ladak proper or Le, 
merchandise of China and of India. No rain Nuhra, Rong, Rupshu and Hanle. The 
falls and but little snow. Burning lieat by natural divisions of the country are seven, 
dhy is succeeded by piercing cold at night viz., (a) Nuhra on the Shayok ; (h) Ladak 
and eveiything is parched up by the excessive proper, on the Indus ; (c) Zanskar on the 
dryness of the air. During the short summer, Zanskar river ; (rf) Rukchu around the lakes 
barley ripens at 15,000 feet, although the of Tshorao-riri and Tshokar ; (e) Puruk, Saru ^ 
temperature falls below the freezing point, and Dras or Hembaks, on the different 
every night. Ladak is in general of the bud- branches of the Dras river ; (f) Spiti on 
dhist faith. The valley of Le or Ladak the river of this name, and {(/) Lahul on the 
proper, Zanskar, Dias, Suru and Purik are Chandra and Bhaga or headwaters of the 
all buddhist. Cultivation goes on in Zans- Cheuab. Ladak is the most westerly country 
kar on the Indian side of the Indus, and at occupied by the Tibetan race who profess the 
Nuhra Nira 12,000 feet^ t)n the north side of buddhist faith. Ladak is supposed by Major 
the Indus, Yul-chung 13,000 feet, and 14,000 Cunningham to be the Cesi of Pliny and the 
and 15,000 feet at Phutaksha. Ladak is A-Khassa regio of Ptolemy. Chang-thang, 
agricultural but enjoys a transit trade, and Tib, literally northern plains, the Chatm 
much labour has been expended in construct- Scythae of Ptolemy, north-east of Ladak. 
ing roads through Kashmir, Jummu, Kullu, Major Cunningham, in his ^ Ladak,’ &c., 
Lahul—leading to the Paojab, Kabul, Lhasa, remarks that “ the water-fowl swarm on 
Chinese Tartory, Khoten Yarkund, Little the lakes and on the still waters of the Upper 
Tibet and Bulti. All these follow the lines Indus. I have, he says, shot the wild goose 
<5f rivers, cross passes 18,000 feet high, and on the Thgji Ohanmo and Choraoriri lake at 
over rivers by ferries, by enflated skins, and 15,000 feet; and Col. Bates and I shot three 
Buspension bridges. Three varieties of the teal on the Suraj Dal, a small lake at the 
sheep and three of the goat are domesticated head of the Bhaga river, at an elevation of 
in Ladak, and the domesticated Yak, is used upwards of 16,000 feet.” Leh, the capital 
for carrying loads. The Dso, hybrid between of Ladakh, is situated upon a rising ground, 
the yak and cow is a beast of burden. Bain fell at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the level 
ten times during the two years that Moorcroft of the sea. Like the generality of the fort- 
remained at Leh. Its population amounts to ress-looking towns and villages in Ladakh, it 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, has an imposing appearance from a distance* 
the nuns and monks bear a large proportion The old palace, fort and mined wall on the 
to the population. It was subject to L’hasa, face of a ridge are striking enough, bnt, in 
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commou with every one of Gulab Singh’s 
conquests, tyvanivy uud neglect sadly changed 
Ladak smee the t\me o? \ts Veg\tunate 
rulers. The men, it is said, were chiefly' 
employed in the sulphur and borax mines, 
so that the greater part of the cultivation 
and manual labour in and about Leh is 
performed entirely by women. At stated 
times caravans from Yarkand arrive with 
brick-tea, shawl wool, China silks, ponies, 
&c., which are exchanged for grain, English 
calicoes, and the like ; so that Leh is but a 
market-place for Cashmere and Yarkand 
merchants. The buddhist monastery of 
Himis is 12,324 feet above the sea, in lat. 
3 3” 59' north, and long. 77* 16' cast. The 
people are of a cheerful disposition and often 
may be heard humming simple tunes. The 
richer Laho, wear silver and even gold pins. 
This refers to those parts of Ladakh near Kash¬ 
mir, far on this side of Leh. At Leh itself 
and among the wandering Tartar tribes, the 
•women dress with woollen or variegated 
petticoats, and tanned sheep or goats’ skins 
as mantles. The princiral ornament of the 
Ladakhi women is a hec.a band hanging like 
a long tail, and studded all down with large 
turquoises ; this is called ‘‘ berak” and often, 
even with commou people, worth Rs. 20 or 30. 
T he great article of trade iu Ladakh is the 
shawl wool from the further provinces. The 
route to Amritsar via Ladak is that which 
brings the trade of Yarkand and eastern Tur- 
kistan. There is also a route from Amritsar, 
Jalandhar or Ludhiana via Nurpur, Mandi 
and Kulu, to the same places. The Tibetan 
provinces of Ladak and Haiti which con¬ 
tinue, as formerly, appanages of Kashmir, 
have been very completely explored botani- 
cally by several travellers, their herbaria con¬ 
tain many plants found within the British 
boundaries. Buddhism was still prevailing 
in A. V. 1419, in Turkistan, in the cities of 
Turfan and Kamil, when shah Rukh’s ambas- 
’sadors passed through, aud Toghlaq Timur 
was the first mahomedan sovereign of Kash- 
•gar of the lineage of Cliengaz. There are 
now many buddhist priests at the capital of 
Khotan, but mahomedan ism had been exten¬ 
sively prevalent in East Turkistan for cen¬ 
turies prior to its conquest by the Chinese 
in A. D. 1757, and the buddhist priests and 
temples may have been since introduced. 
Nearly all Ladak is of the buddhist faith. The 
valley of Le or Ladak proper, Zanskar, Hem- 
baks or Dras ; Sum and Purik, Spiti, Nubra, 
Janskee, Rong, Rupshu and Hanle, are all 
buddhist. In the valley of the Upper Indus, 
that is in Ladak and little Tibet, the pre¬ 
vailing race is the Bhot sub-division of the 
great Tartar variety of the human race. 
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Lower down that classical stream, in Ghil- 
ghit and Chulas, the remains of the old and 
secluded Uuvdoo aud Duughev races are stvW 
to be found, but both in Iskavdo and m GhW- 
ghit itself, there is some mixture of Toorka- 
rnaii tribes from the wilds of Pamcr and 
Kashkiir. The Daid iiice lying along the 
Indus, to the westward of Ladak, speak three 
distinct dialects. They use the Persian cha¬ 
racter in writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
which are called Sliiiia, Kbajuuah aud Arniya. 
The Shina dialect is spokeu by the peoples 
of Astor, Gilget, and lower down iu Chelas, 
Darel, Kohli aud Palas ou both banks of the 
Indus. The Khajuna, by the peo[>le of Iluuza 
and Nager, and the Arniya in Yasan and 
Chiiral. Astor has an area of 1,600 square 
miles, on the left hank of the Indus. Gilgit, 
in Thibetan Gyilgyid, has an area of 2,500 
square miles on the right hank of the Indus. 
Dard or Durd ai‘e supposed by Vigne to he 
the Dadicae (AaSixa^) of Herodotus, and the 
people who now occupy the country called 
Dardu. Under the name of Chinese Tibet, 
for convenience, may be included the whole 
of the territory made up of the districts 
of Chauthan, Gnari Khorsum, Chumuvti, &c., 
which lie to the east of Ladak and march 
with the 8piti and Bussahir boundaries to the 
south. But little is known of this country, 
as the local authorities, though not at all 
objecting to being visited by the men of 
Ladak, Luhoul and Spiti, have the greatest 
aversion to the intrusion of any European. 
No actual violence is offered to the latter, 
but su])plies are refused, and th6 head-men 
distinctly say that if the traveller insist on 
proceeding ho can do so as he will not be 
opposed, but his advancing will be the death- 
warrant of tliose who allowed him to enter. 
The chief towns with which British trade has 
to do are Rudokh, to the east by south of the 
Pangong Lake at about 33* 25’ lat. and 72® 40' 
long., and Gardokh, lying between the sources 
of the Indus and Sutlej, at about 31* 40' lat. 
aud 80* 25' long. The latter is an important 
and prosperous city aud a famous commercial 
entrepot, where annually in August there is 
a very largo fair. Through both these towns 
from Leh there is a route to Lhassa, the more 
direct one by Gardokh, being 1,350 miles in 
distance or 4^ months’journey. By the route 
by Rudokh the Sokpo are said to have invaded 
Ladak in 1826-7, and again 3,000 Changpa 
ill 1834, the latter rapidly retreating as the 
Kashmere troops approached. Shortly after 
both Rudokh aud Gardokh fell under the 
dominion of maharajah Golab Singh, but 
disasters attending his army, in 1842, the 
old boundary between Ladakh and Chinese 
Tibet was once more re-established. Another 
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town, Shipki, is just without the Bussabir 
frontier, and hut 100 miles from the tevmina- 
tion of the Hindustan and Tibet road at 
Serahun. From it there is a pretty regular 
coram unication with Simla, Rampore in Bus- 
eahir and Kooloo. There is no possibility of 
forming an estimate of the trade entering the 
Panjab from Nari Khorsora, but it is consi¬ 
derable. Its trade with Leh was calculated 
by Cunningham in 18o4-5 to cover £48,365. 
One of its chief exports is the shawl wool 
from Chanthan in the vicinity of Rudokh, a 
tract of country long celebrated for tlie fine 
fleeces of its herds of sheep and goats. 
Bussahir is the territory on either side of 
the Sutlej, which touches on Spiti to the 
west and Chinese Tibet on its northern flank. 
Kunawur, its largest subdivision, is in length 
about 70 miles by 40 and 20 broad at its 
northern and southern extremities, according 
to Mr. Davies, who in his Trade Report alludes 
to its genial climate beyond the influence of 
the periodical rains of India, the winters also 
being comparatively mild. “ Grain and fruit,” 
he says, “ are produced abundantly, the poppy 
also flourishes.” The people of the north are 
active traders. They proceed to Leh for 
Churus and to Gardokh for shawl wool giving 
in exchange money, clothes and spices. The 
mountain paths are scarcely practicable for 
laden mules, and merchandise is carried chiefly 
on the backs of sheep and goats. An annual 
fair is held in November at the capital of 
Rampore on the Sutlej. The town is of some 
importance as the point where the commer¬ 
cial routes from Leh, Gardokh and Simla 
meet, and also as a seat of the pushmeena 
manufacture. In 1840, the value of the pushm 
or shawl wool imported, was put down by 
Cunningham at about Rs. 90,000. Trade 
from Bussahir catches up the Hindustan and 
Tibet road at Serahun and passes by Kotghur 
to Simla, and from Ramporo direct by Spiti 
to Leh or to Sooltanpore in Kooloo and thence 
to the Pan jab. 

Eastern Turkistan may bo described as the 
country to the east of the Pamir steppe. It 
is bounded on the north by the Thian Shan 
range, on the south by the Himalaya and 
Kuen Luen, and on the east by the Great 
Gobi desert, which stretches away to the con¬ 
fines of China proper. For many years this 
province was held by the Chinese, but in 
1862 an insurrection broke out, nnd by 1864, 
Yakoob Begi, the commander of the rebel 
forces, succeeded in completely ousting the 
Chinese and seating himself on the thi’ono. 
He evinced no small powers of governing, 
was brave, energetic and prudent, and by his 
liberal treatment of merchants and his merci¬ 
less severity to robbers, did all he conld to 
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encourage trade. He was known under the 
name of the KashbegV' or commaudev-ia- 
chief, but he assumed the title of AtaJigh 
Ghazi, and he received with honour and dis¬ 
tinction, Mr. Shaw, the gentleman who witli 
Lieutenant Hayward ^penetrated into Yar¬ 
kand, and he expressed a desire to send an 
envoy to tlio Viceroy of India. The chief 
towns in Eastern Turkistan nearest to British 
frontier are Yarkand and Khoten. Yarkand 
is the largest city in the territory and has 
a population exceeding 100,OCX) souls. It 
is also by far the most important. It stands 
between the branches of the Yarkand Daria 
(river) in long. 71® north, by hit. 42° east, 
and is encompassed by a wall eight fathoms 
high and 17 miles in circumference. There 
are numerous bazaars, and also a largo 
circular one in the centre of the city. Yar¬ 
kand lies 247 miles from Aksu, 270 from 
Khoten and about 200 from Kashgar by well 
traversed routes. Kbotcu, Iltsa, Ilchi or Hi 
lies to the south-east of Yarkund, in long.* 
'79® 25' north, by lat. 37® 15' east, and is situ¬ 
ated between, or rather above the junction 
of, the Khoten and Karnkash rivers. It is 
suiTounUed by a low wall and has 18,000 
houses, with eight serais for the use of foreign 
merchants. Khoten is nearer tliau Yarkund 
is to Kashmere, but the routes from and to 
the latter place are more generally adopted by 
traders. From Yarkund to Leh in Ladakh 
the distance is reckoned at very nearly 500 
miles, while from Khoten to Leh it is about 
350, and from Leh to Sultanpore in Kooloo 
it is close on 250 miles more. The chief 
exports from Eastern Turkistan to Hindustan 
consist of silks, sliawl-wool, churus, felts and 
ponies, and the imports are mainly in opium, 
red goat-skin, piece goods, chiutzes, spices, 
sugar ill a raw state and drugs, The shawl 
wool, termed in Eastern Turkistan “ Tooiv 
fanee” or “ Kucharee,” has only of late been 
brought into use in the manufacture of shawls, 
This Toorfanee wool is quite as good, if 
indeed it is not better than the “ pushm” 
exported to Kashmere from Chanthan. The • 
natives of Ladakh deny the possibility of any 
approach at domestication of the Kiaug, and 
state the young always died in confinement. 
The chief food of this species appears to con¬ 
sist of the stunted fescue grasses common on 
the plains and mountains, together with a 
red-flowered vetch, possibly Oxytropis cbilio- 
phylla of Hooker, The speed of the kiang is 
great'; its action seems to consist of a long 
step or trot, which is never varied, with 
which a herd bounded down a steep hill¬ 
side.— Dr, LathanCs Descriptive Ethnor 
logy ; Major Cunninghanfs Ladak, p, 3 ; 
Adams ; Cleg horn's Funjab Report t pff 
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LADRONE ISLANDS. 


LiEMODIPODES. 


IB9, 190; 3Irs. Hervei/, Adventures of a 
lady in Tartary, ^c., VoL i, pp, 278-9 ; 
JPowell^s Hand-book, Ecoh. Prod. Punjab, p. 
23 ; Hooker and ThomsorHs Flora Indica. 
See ludia, Hindoo, Hot Springs, Indus, 
Kailas or Gangri Range, Klia-cliun-yul, Khal, 
Khor, Koros, Marjul, Pangkiug Lake, Ruk- 
chu, Sacrifice, Sakya muni, Sliawl-goat,Sheep, 
Skavdo, Skyin, Spiti,Thoji-chaumo, Tibet. 

LADAMERA, also Lada China, Malady. 
Capsicum frutescens, Linn. Cayenne pepper. 

LAD AN, Arab. Ladanura or Labdanum. 

LADANG? Malay? A parterre, a garden. 

LADANUM, Lat., or Labdanum. Tlie 
resinous exudation of Cistus cretiens, C. la- 
dauiferus and other Cisti. See Laduuam. 

LADARA, Hind. Delphinium brunoniamun. 

LADDU, Hind. A sweetmeat in balls. 
Laddu is of two kinds, one called, bundi 
ka,” the other is “ sada, plain, or maida ka.” 
— Powell's Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 309. 

LADIES of the hindoos. The Indian 
Mirror piotests against child-marriage, and 
attacks the clothes worn by native ladies. 
‘ We do not,’ says this native newspaper, 
‘ condemn the thin sari, because it is inele¬ 
gant or unmanageable, or shows bad taste— 
we hate it because it is morally improper, 
and even scandalous. It is sometimes so thin 
as to become wholly unfit for the purposes 
of dress, and when used by a lady, is a hor¬ 
ror and an abomination. No one who has 
any sense of decency can bear the sight of a 
lady dressed in Santipur millinery, which is 
the fashion of the day.*— Englishman. 

LADIES’ BED STRAW, Piiarnaceum 
mollugo. 

LADJA, see Brahmadica. 

LADKIIANA, or Larkhana, twenty-one 
miles from Shikarpur, the road leads through 
jangal, and is unsafe. Ladkhann a large, 
populous, and commercial town, the bazaars 
exhibiting great activity.— Masson's Jour¬ 
neys, Vol. i, pp. 4()0-46l. 

’ LA DRONE ISLANDS, the Grand Lad- 
rone, called, by the Chinese, Tyman-Shan, is 
in lat. 20® o6' N. long. 113* 44' E. 12 miles 
east of Macao, and 29 miles east of Canton 
factories. It is steep and bold and 2 miles in 
circurtiference. On its west side is the little 
Ladrone. The Ladrones were the first islands 
seen by Magellan. From these he sailed to 
the Philippines where, in the island of Mactan 
near Zebu, he was killed, as also was Barbosa. 
Magellan’s companions then visited Timor in 
1522 and returned to Lisbon, making the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. The opening 
of this archipelago to Europe was gradual. 
Entering the utmost eastern confines of the 
archipelago, Magellail discovered the Lad¬ 
rones, or Isles of Thieves. They have since 
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been named tho Marianas, but still dese%e^" 
their original appellation, as the people of tHe 
surrounding groups stand in dread of their 
predatory inhabitants. On one of the Meia- 
co-shimah isles walls have been raised and 
pierced with loopholes, as a defence against 
these roving banditti of tho sea. The Ladrones 
lie about four hundred leagues east of the 
Philippines. Only one of them is now 
tenanted, and that by a small and savage 
tribe. Plantations of caper trees are in per¬ 
petual bloom.—ore, p. 206 ; John's 
hid. Arch., Vol. i, p. 102 ; Vol, ii, p. 357 ; 
Sir. E. Belcher, Vol. i, p. 84 ; Horsburgh, 

LADRONES, Port. The term applied 
by the Portuguese to the Chinese pirates, who 
commenced to giiiu power by tho close of the 
18th century. The Ladrones or pirates of the 
Archipelago consist wholly of the inhabitants 
of the free mahomedan states in Sumatra, 
Lingin, Borneo, Magiudano, and Sulu ; those 
natives wlio have remained uucontaminated 
by tho doctrines of the Arabs never being 
known to engage in the like pursuits. Euro¬ 
peans who were unfortunate enough to fall 
into their hands were generally murdered, 
while the natives who compose the crews of 
the captured vessels are sold for slaves. — Mr. 
Earl, p. 42. 

LADUNUM, or Labdanum. 

Cistus creticus, Linn. 

Laden, Ladun, Ahab. I Ledanon, Gr. 

Cisto, Latlenifero, Fit. | Ladanum, Lat. 

This resinous substance which was consi¬ 
dered by old writers cephalic, pectoral and 
nervine, is now only used in the preparation 
of certain plasters. It is not unknown to the 
mahomedan medical practitioners of lower 
India, and lias a place in the Materia Medica 
of the Arabians amongst their Muuzigat 
(Suppurantia). Ladanum, is sometimes writ¬ 
ten Labdanum, but incorrectly as it is the 
ATjdnvou of the Greeks and the Ladun of the 
Arabs. It is lirst mentioned by Herodotus 
(iii, 112) as procured in Arabia, and used by 
the Arabs for fumigation. The word is not 
Greek, but an Arabic word with a Greek 
termination ; the Greeks also use tho word 
Aybos to indicate the slirub which produced 
the Ladanum.— Ains. Mat. Med., p, 23. Sea 
Ladanum. 

LADURI, Hind. Nyctauthes arbor-tristis, 

LAE CHOW-I^OO, in lat. 37* 13' north, 
long. 119* 50‘ cast, lies at the southern part of 
the gulf of Pe-Tchee-lee. It is a place of 
considerable coasting trade. 

L-®MODIPODES, Crustacea, coraprisiug; 

Fam, Caprelliene or Ltemodipodes filiformes. 

Caprella scaura^ £dw., Mauritius. 

CyamuB erraticus, Bdw., on a whale, 

„ ovalis, Bdw. „ 

„ gracilis, Bdw. „ 
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LAGBNARIA VULGARIS. 


LAGERSTKCEMIA. 


LiEMONENA, a genus of fishes of the 
Fam. Gadidae, which may be thus represented. 
Gadidas, 


18 GacliiB, 

2 Gacliculus, 

1 Mora, 

1 Halargyreus, 
1 Strinsia, 

3 Merluccius, 

4 Lotella, 


1 PhysiculuB, 3 Molva, 

1 UraleptuB, 1 Hypsiptera, 

1 Pseudophycis, 2 Couchia, 

6 Phycis, 5 Motella, 

2 Loemonena, 1 Ranicepa, 

1 Halaporphyrusl 1 Bregrnaceros, 
1 Lota, 2 Brosmius. 


LAG, Hind. To, near to, connexion, 
Liig?in, Lngnu, marriage, connection. 

LAGEN, Jap. The sap of Arcuga 
saccharifera, LabilL 


LAGENARIA IDOLATRICA, Bon., is 
held ill great veneration by tlie Hindoos in 
their religious ceremonies.— Bon, Dichlamy- 
deous plcmts ; Lindlcy, Flora Mcdica ; 
Eng. Cyc. 

LAGENARIA VULGARIS, Scrr. 


Cucurbita lagonaria, Linn., lioxh., Rheede. 


Charrah, 

An. 

Kodu, 

Beng. 

Lau, 


Lavu, 


Hunia, Kaddii, 

Duk. 

K ad dll, 


Bottle Gouid, 

Eng. 

G ourd, 

11 

White pumpkin, 

Hind. 

Tumba, 

Toombe, 

11 

Kaddu, 

11 


Kabuli, Kaddii, Hind. 
Bella shora, Maleal. 
Soriai-kai, Tam. 

Sorakaya, • IT 

Anapa-kaia, 

Alabuvu, Anapa-kaya, 

(Tietianapa-kaya, 

Sora-kaya, 

Aunga-kaya, 

Gubba-kaya, 

Kund^niiga, 

Nelduuga, 


The Bottle gourd, is commonly cultivated 
by the natives, to whom it is of some import¬ 
ance as food ; of easy culture, but is seldom 
eaten by Europeans, being very coarse. In 
Teuasserim, the bottle gourd grows luxuri¬ 
antly, and several varieties may be seen about 
the Indian cabins. One species grows abund¬ 
antly in southern Asia. It is used for making 
the stringed musical instrument called the 
sitar. When dried it becomes hard, of a pale 
bay colour, and is used to contain water, and 
as lloats and buoys and swimming aids when 
crossing rivers. In its wild state, this plant, 
or a variety of it, produces a poisonous fruit, 
and Dr. Royle states that a very intelligent 
native doctor informed him that cases of 
poisoning have occurred from eating the 
bitter pulp. Some sailors also are said to 
have died from drinking beer that had been 
standing in a flask made from one of those 
gourds. Don says that the jmor people 
among the Arabians cat the edible kind 
boiled with vinegar, or fill the shells with rice 
and meat, and so make a kind of pudding ot 
it. The pulp of the fruit is often employed 
iu poultices ; it is bittei* and purgative, and 
may be used instead of colo(^ynth. The seeds, 
“ Doodee seed,’* yield a bland oil, and they 
are given in headaches.— Jaffrey ; Mason ; 
O'Shanghiessy ; PowelVs Hand-book, Prod., 
Punjab, pp. 263-264 ; F?*g. Cyc. ; Dr. J. 


L. Stewart, M. D. ; Roxh. FI. Ind., Voh iii, 
p. *7iH; Rheede; Voigt, Useful Plants, p. 57. 

LAGERSTRQilMIA, a genus of plants of 
the natural family of Lythracese, growing 
iu the Peninsula of India, along the foot of 
the Himalaya to the northern parts of India, 
and from the Malaya Archipelago into China 
and Japan. The species are few in number, 
but most of them highly ornamental. Speak¬ 
ing of this genus, as they occur in China, Mr, 
Williams remarks that few trees in any country 
present a more elegant appearance ; when in 
full flower, by far the most beautiful plants 
met with on the low ground, are the different 
species of Lagerstreemia. There are two or 
three varieties, having red, white and purple 
flowers, and in the summer months, when they 
are in bloom, they aie quite the hawthorns 
of China ; surpassing in their gorgeous 
flowers even that beautiful family, lie gene¬ 
rally met with them in a wild state, very 
near the sea shore. The whole of the species 
may bo prppagated by seed or cuttings in any 
garden soil. In the island of Hongkong, the 
most beautiful plants met with on the low 
ground, generally in a wild state, very near 
the sea shore, are different species of Lager¬ 
streemia. There are two or three varieties, 
having red, white and purple flowers, and iu 
the summer mouths when they arc iu bloom, 
they are quite the hawthorns of China ; sur¬ 
passing in their gorgeous flowers even that 
beautiful family. A little higher up is the 
beautiful Ixora cocciuea flowering in pro¬ 
fusion in the clefts of the rocks, and its 
scarlet heads of bloom under the Hongkong 
sun are of the most dazzling brightness. The 
ravines are crowded with ferns and creeping 
shrubs of different kinds, not however of 
much interest to the lover of ornamental 
flowering plants. Here, however, under the 
ever-dripping rocks, grows the beautiful Chi- 
rata .sinensis, a plant with elegant foxglove 
lilac flowers, which is now in many of the 
gardens of P]ngland. The Tavoy forests are 
adorned with a smaller species of lager- 
strocuiia than the L. Indica, but the flowers 
are equally elegant and quite as large. The 
Pyimma or Pee-ma, Buum., is a very large 
and useful species tree, sometimes twelve or 
fifteen feet iu circumference, and preferred 
for some parts of ship-building to teak : drupe 
very small ; fruit, like a lemon, and very 
sour ; wood, reddish, hard, tough, and durable. 
From the bark constantly exudes a yellow 
gum, resembling gamboge. The whole of 
tlie species may be propagated by seed or 
cuttings in any garden soil.— -Aw//. Cyc., 
Fortunes Wanderings, p, 20; Williams* 
Middle Kingdom, p. 286 ; Riddell ; Mason ; 
Malc))in* s Tr. in S. E. Asia, Vol. i, 185; 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA GRANDIFLORA. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA MACROCARPA. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA, species, ICuen-mou- 
nee or Pu-ma, Burm., is a Tavoy tree, wood 
used iu building. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, species, Pyimma, 
Burm., is a splendid tree, abundant through¬ 
out Britisli Burrnah, wood used more ex¬ 
tensively than any other, except teak, and 
used generally for the fittings of boats, some¬ 
times for the hulls of canoes, for house posts, 
planking, beams, scantling for roofs, carts, and 
a variety of other purposes. Large quantities 
are now employed for ordnance purposes. 
The woo<l of the light-coloured variety is 
less heavy and is said to be less durable. 
A cubic foot weighs 37 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 I'cet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot.— 
Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex, of IS62, 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, species. Pyen-ma- 
phoo, Burm., is a tree of Moulmein, wood 
used for making oars and for rough house¬ 
building. — Cat. Ex. q/1862. 

LAG ERSTRCEMIA, species. Pyen-mn- 
zoat-gyee, Burm., a Moulmein tree, with a 
soft wood, used in the ordinary purposes 
of a building material.— Cal, Cat. Ex. of 
1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, species. Thit-py-oo, 
Burm., is a light, but comparatively strong 
wood of British Burrnah, colour white and 
piiikisli, probably a valuable wood for furni¬ 
ture. Used for planking; breaking weight 
153 to 179 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 30 to 
38 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 80 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. It sells 
at 4 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Brandis, Cal. 
Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

LAGERSTR^MIA GRANDIFLORA, 
Hooker. 

Dua-banga, Hind. 

’ In the Terai, east of Siligoree, Bombax, 
Erythrina, and the Lagerstroomia grandiflora 
were found by Dr. Hooker in full flower, and 
with the profusion of Bauhinia, rendered the 
tree-jungle gay ; the two former are leafless 
when flowering. The Dua-banga is the pride 
of these forests. Its trunk, from eight to 
fifteen feet in girth, is generally forked from 
the base, and the long pendulous branches 
which clothe the trunk for 100 feet, are 
thickly leafy, and terminated by racemes of 
immense white flowers, which, especially 
when in bud, smell most disagreeably of 
asafoetida Dr. Hooker, is the sole autho¬ 
rity for this tree, the Lagerstroemia gran- 
difiora.— Hooker, Him, Journal, Voh i, p, 
401. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA INDICA, Linn. 

Velaga globosa, Gcertn, | Lagerstroemia tsjinkin. 
Lagerstroemia alba. 

Indian lagerstroemia, Tsjinkin, Bumph, 

Pvon-nia, Burm. Talanga choena, Tam* 

China henna, Hind. Cheena pu, 

There arc three varieties (a) rosea, (6) 
lllacina and (c) alba, of this small pretty shrub, 
which is common in gardens in Maulraain, and 
of easy cultivation. It has one of the most 
beautiful flowers in our Indian gardens, grows 
to the height of seven or eight feet ; the 
flowers hang in hunches at the extremity of 
th(3 branche.s, and are of a beautiful lilac 
colour. The white flowering species of the 
China mehiuli, is a common shrub in gardens, 
and used for border bodges, it bears a .small 
reddi.sh flower and grows easily from cuttings 
at tlic commencement and during the rains.— 
Drs. Mason', A ins. Mat, Med., p. 164 ; Rid^ 
dell ; Roxb. ; Voigt. * 

LAGERSTRCEMIA LANCEOLATA. 

Bod.ah, Hind. | Bondaga, Hind. 

An erect tree with oblong lanceolate leaves, 
flowers small, white, appearing in April and 
May.— Riddell. 

I.AGERSrRCEMIA MACROCARPA, 
Roxb. ; IV. Ic. III. ; Wall. 

Kha-noung, Buim. Bondarah, Mahr. 

Pyen-ma? Burm.? Nanali, ,, 

Ben-teak, Anglo-Can. Cutchay cuttay, Tam, 
Ven-bugum, Can. Ven-taku maram, ., 

Ven-teak, Eng. Chinnanangi, TifiL. 

This is a tree of the western side of Indio, 
common in Wynaad and on the western 
ghauts, very common in the Bombay forests, 
but less so to the north of the Savitree than 
to the south of that river. It is of large 
size with a long straight stem, and, for com¬ 
mon purposes, where timber of inferior qua¬ 
lity is sufficient, is very useful, being easily 
worked. It only boro 290 lbs., and on a 
second trial, it sustained 374 lbs. If stronger 
and more durable, the length and straightness 
of the stem would adapt it for spars. But, 
Dr. Gibson thinks this wood is very fit for 
many household purposes, and for the decks of 
ships, &e., and it is much used in the Bombay 
dockyards, which forms a good presumptive 
proof that the wood cannot be very inferior. 
In the Madras Gun Carriage Manufactory, it 
is made use of for a variety of purposes. 
It has great “ stiffness,” and Avooden bridges 
have been built of it. In Wynaad, it is prized 
for making coffee cases. It. is said to be a 
tree of Moulmein, commonly known under 
the name of jarool, but this is doubtful.— 
Drs. Wight, Gibson and Cleg horn ; Mr. 
Mclvor, Madras Catalogue Exhibitions of 
1851 arid 1862 ; Col. Maitland in Madras 
Cat. Ex. 1862 ; Madras Exhibition Jury 
Report 1855 ; Voigt., 132. 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA PYMMAH. 


LAGERSTRGEMIA EEGINiE. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA PARVIFLORA, J?. 

Lagorstroemia microcarpa, Wight, 

Nanah, Bombay. Wundi*mana, Mahr. 

Tsam-bc-lay, Burm. Belli-nuudi, „ 

Ven-taku, Can. Nanah, „ 

Bcii'teak, Anglo-Hind. Bellinger, Malkal. 

Bakli; Dhan : Bhaura „ Cutcha-catta maram,TAM. 
Bondura, Mahk. Chinna uagi, Tel. 

This tree grows in the Northern Circars, 
ill the Godavery forests, on the Neilgherrics, 
at Courlallum, in the Dehrii Dlioon, and in 
the Tavoy forests. Is common in Wynaad and 
on the western ghauts, but is not common in 
the Punjab Suwalik tract. Dr. Gibson says 
it is most common in the Daudeleo forest 
above ; also not uncommon below, and reaches 
a large size. Wood prized for making coffee 
cases, for house-building, and masts for the 
dow, pattamali, and other country vessels. It 
grows to ninety and one liundrcd feet long, 
and from twelve inclnis to three feet in dia¬ 
meter ; it is perfectly straight and without 
branches, excepting at its top ; the leaves 
are small and very thick. This wood is not 
so durable as the poon, but it may be consi¬ 
dered of the same texture, although it is very 
much lighter in colour, and in thisrespectmuch 
rosembles the American red oak. Its wood is 
tough and valued for its qualities in standing 
water. It is greatly in use for beams, rafters 
and boat timber. Iif the Nulla Mallai it has a 
light-brown, compact, hard, serviceable wood, 
and used generally. As a wood of British 
Burmah, it is not much used. A cubic foot 
weighs 40 lbs. < In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch ia 15 feet, and average girih 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. 
It sells, tlieve„ at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
Its timber is yellowish, elastic, and tough, 
and is valued for agnicultural implerfients, &c. 
In the N. W. Provinces it i? reokoned one of 
the best woods for buggy-shaft??, &c.— Roxb. ; 
Voigt ; l^dge, Af. ^ C, ; Me Ivor ; Drs, Gib- 
son, Wight, Brandis, Mason, J, L. Stewart 
and Captam Beddome ; Mr. Latham, 
LAGERSTRCEMIA PUBESCENS,ITaB. 

La-izah, Burm. 

A very large tree of British Burmah, 
stem not always perfectly round, and inclined 
to form buttresses ; timber valued for bows 
and spbar handles, also used for canoes and 
cart wheels. A cubic foot weighs 53 lbs. 
Ill a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 100 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
Aom the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot.-^j9r. Brandis, Cal, 
Cat, Ex, 1862. * 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PtMMAH, McCl. 

Pytriirfah-nbe, Burm. I Red Aymmah, Anolo- 
^'ymmalr, „ | i ; * Burm. 

. J 


This common and valuable timber is found 
all over Pegu, in the Mayagie forests, and 
on the Choungs Kayoo, Thabyeed and Thenat 
in abundance; but ceases a little below 
Tounghoo and Prome. At all the lower sta¬ 
tions from Prome and Tounghoo downwards, 
it ought to supersede the use of teak. It 
stands without a idval in strength. It is a 
red-coloured wood, strong, and adapted for 
Itouse-building, and valuable in ship-building 
and next to teak ; it is in greater request than 
any other description of timber, as it is not 
injured by white ants. The Burmese gun 
carriages are made of this wood : its fault is 
its liability to shakes. It is a different species 
from Lagerstroemia reginse, but the posts of 
an old wliarf at Tavoy, which were of this 
Pymmah wood, stood erect for twenty or 
thirty yera’s, though house-posts often decay 
in the ground in a much shorter period. 
Capt. Dance says Pymmah Nee or Red Pym¬ 
mah, is very abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim and Martaban provinces, and found 
of maximum girth 6 cubits, and maximum 
length 30 feet. When seasoned it floats in 
water, and is a tough wood, very good for 
helves, and already used for such, and for 
other ordnance purposes. He says that tho 
great fault of pymmah is its liabilRy to 
shrink and warp when exposed to heat 
and sun, but it has not been killed^nd left 
standing as teak has been, otherwise the 
tendency to warp might disappbir. Dr. 
McClelland seems to regard tho white wood 
free as L. reginne, and the red wood as 
L. pymmah, which Dr. Brandis treats as 
two varieties of L. reginaB— JJr, McClelland\; 
Capt, Dance, Selec, Records Govt, of Bidia, 
Foreign Dept., No, ix, pp. 10 and 42. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA REGINA, Roxb. 

L. Flos reginie, Retz. | Adambea glabra, Lam, 


Jarool, Vernao. Mota bondara, Mahr. 

Taman, Bombay. Tannana, „ 

Arjuno, Beng. Nanna, 

Pym-mah, Burm. Adnmboo, Maj^eal, 

Kha-moung-thway, „ Stotulari, Sans. 

Haloe dasul, Can. Muruta-gass. Singh. 

Queen Lagerstroemia, Eng. Cadali pua, Tam. 


This is a large tiee of Ceylon, the penin¬ 
sula of India, Coimbatore, Cnnara, Sunda, 
in the mountains north-east of Bengal, in the 
Jynteah hills, in Pegu and Tenasserim, Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and the Mergui Archipelago, 
and when in flower, is most conspicuous. 
In full Idossom, in the morning, a tree looks 
as if mantled with roses, but the flowers 
change through the day to a beahtiful purple, 
making it appear at evenings if seen from a 
short distance, like a bower nf English lilacs. 
It is not uncommon in the warm, moister 
parts of the western and southern parts of 



LAGHUNAI. 


LAGOON. 


Ceylon, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. In 1 
Canara and Sunda, it grows near the banks 
of rivers below, and reaches a large size. It 1 
is common in the jungles, below the ghauts, \ 
south of the Savitree river ; but is hardly | 
found north of that and never in the inland 
Bombay jungles. In Ceylon its wood is used 
for water casks aud buildings ; in Coimbatore 
and ill Hyderabad, this tree is more cele¬ 
brated for its large handsome flowers than for 
its timber, which last, however, is used for 
common purposes. Its timber from the 
Bombay forests, is reckoned rather good, and 
is used, being generally crooked, lor the 
knees, &c. of native boats. In the Madras 
Gnu Carriage Manufactory it is used for 
light field cheeks, felloes, cart naves, framing 
aud boards of waggons, limbers, platform 
carts, ammunition box boards and heavy field 
cheeks.— Voigt, Tliwaites, Drs.McClelland, 
Riddell, Wight, Brandis, Mason and Gib¬ 
son ; Mr. Mendis ; Captain Dance ; Major 
Benson ; Col. Maitland in Madras Cat. Ex, 
of 1862 ; Dr. Hooker's Him. Jour., VoL. ii, 
jp. 327 ; Roxh., ii, 505. 
LAGETTALINTEAMA, Hind. Daphne 
cannabina. 

LAGG. Sokota is the capital of Lagg 
and Wasta, in Abyssinia and is a place of 
considerable size.— James Dari, Paper. 

LAGGAN, or Lakkeu, Arab. A dish, 
which is sometimes placed under a candle¬ 
stick to intercept any wax that might fall on 
the carpet; the lower pai t of a sanus or 
lantern is also called luggan. In this vessel 
or dish, the paste or dough of bread is often 
kneaded — Travels, Vol. i, p. 247. 

LAGHAR or Hobby, and her mate the 
Jaghar, is the only long-winged hawk gene¬ 
rally used in the Sindh country ; she is large, 
and black-eyed with yellow legs, black claws 
and a tail of a cinereous white colour. She 
is a native of Sindh, moults during the hot 
months from April to October, aud builds in 
mined walls and old mimosa trees. The 
Laghar is flown at quail, partridge, curlew,, 
bastard-bustard aud hares ; the best sport is 
undoubtedly afforded by crows, only she is 
addicted to carrying the quarry, and is very 
likely to be killed by her angry enemies. 
Carrying is tlie technical word for walking off 
with the wounded bird.i— Burton's Falconry 
Valley of the Indus, 16. 

LAGHME, Hind. Oafpxylon griffitlni. 
LAGHUBRAHMI CHETTU, Tel. Tri- 
gonella corniculata, Vol. iii, p. 389, 

LAGHU KAUMUI?!, a Sanskrit and: 
English Grammar, Mirzipore, 1B49* 
LAGHUNA, Hind. .Hyelaphua gorcinus,: 
Sundev. J^og-deei*. < , 

LAGHUNAI, Hind,, Dapjme 
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oleoides ; Shanda laghune. Hind., is the 
Buxus sempervirens. 

LAGKAME, Hind. Caroxylon griffiiWi, 

Moq. 

LAGMAN, see Inscriptions, Kabul. 

LAGOM YS RADIUS. On entering Tibet, 
Dr. Hooker found the ground burrowed by 
innumerable marmots, foxes, and the “ Goom- 
chen,’* or tail-less rat, Lagomys bad ins, 
sounding hollow to tlie tread, and at lust 
Joecoraing so dangerous that he was obliged 
to dismount and walk. Other tail-less rats, as 
Lagomys hodg8onii,iire plentiful, aiulLagoinys 
roglii, common on the Cashmere ranges. One 
or both may be the Pharaoh's mouse men¬ 
tioned by Marco Polo. Tiie lagomys is said 
to be eaten by certain tribes in Tartary.— 
Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 136 ; Adams. 

LAGOMYS NEPALENSE, inhabits Ne¬ 
pal. 

LAGOMYS RLIFESCENS, Gray, a lit- 
tie quadruped found on the mountains of 
Affghanistan, and perhaps onward to the 
Hindu Kush, but which is very unlikely to 
inhabit the Indian side of the passes.— Cal. 
Rev. 

LAGOON. Many shallow salt water la¬ 
goons known as back-waters, run close around 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal and of the 
Arabian Sea,some of themfrom twenty to fifty 
miles long,—they afford great facilities for a 
safe traflic along the coast line, the violence of 
the monsoons and the few sheltered harbours 
on the eastern coast of the Peninsula, render¬ 
ing navigation perilous at all times and often 
impossible. The Marine Lagoons or back¬ 
waters of the coast of India, are quite dissi¬ 
milar from those of tlie Coral islands. In 
the latter, the surf beating loud and heavy 
along the margin of the reef, presents a 
strange contrast to the prospect beyond—the 
white coral beach, the massy foliage, and tlid 
embosomed lake, with its tiny islets. The 
colour of the lagoon water is often as blue as 
the ocean, although but fifteen or twenty 
fathoms deep, yet shades of green and yellow 
are intermingled, where patches of sand or 
coral knolls are near the surface, and the green 
is a delicate apple shade, quite unlike the usual 
muddy tint of sliallow waters. “ These gar¬ 
lands of verdure seem to stand on the brims 
of cups, whose bases root in unfathomoble 
depth. Seven miles east oflP Clermont Tonnere, 
the lead ran out to eleven hundred and forty- 
five fathoms, (six thousand eight hundred 
,aud seventy-feet) without reaching bottom. 
Within tliree-quarters of a mile of the 
southern point of this island, the lead had 
another throw, and, after running out for a 
while, brought up for an instant at three 
hundred aud fifty fathoms, and then dropped 
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LAHOKE. 


LAHORE. 


olf again and desceuded to six hundred 
fathoms without reaching bottom. The la¬ 
goons are generally shallow, though in the 
larger islands sounding gave twenty to thirty- 
five, and even fifty and sixty fathoms.”— 
Cossets Natural History^ p. 94 ; Ckeever's 
Sandwich Islands. 

LAGOON ISLAND, see Coral, Polype. 
LAGUNA A PATEKSONIA, i?. A/.syn. 
Hibiscus patersonii, DC. 

LAHAD, Ak. In inahomedan sepulturef 
the grave is dug as usual, and at the bot¬ 
tom, at its side, a niche called Lahad, is 
made into which the body is placed.— 

LAHANGl PIR, see Wasso. 

LAHARI, also known as Lahori or “ Larry 
Bunder,” stands on the western Pitti or 
branch of the Indus delta. Bakar is Bakkar, 
the fort in the Indus between Sakkar ami 
Rori, where the Indus was bridged for Lord 
Keane’s army by Major George Thomson in 
1838. Ujah is LTchh on the Chenab, below 
Bhawalpur.— Yule Cathay^ Vol. ii, p. 404. 

LAIIARIYA, agricultural brahmins in the 
North-Western Provinces of India. 

LAIIAURA-IIA-NOCHE, a dialect 
spoken by the Kakur. See Kaknr. 

LAHEJ, the most southern district of 
Aden, reaches nearly as far north as Taez, 
and is occupied by the Soobaiha, Abadidi, 
Poudtheli and Houshebi tribes. The natives 
call the capital El-llowtu. 

LAHINI, see Inscriptions. 
LAHMONG-BONG, Lkpch. Neopus 
raalaiensis, Reinwardt. 

LAHN, Hind. Lees of wine, added to the 
molasses to promote fermentation in distilling. 

LAHNA, Hind. Species of Sueda used 
for camel fodder ; also for soda burning. 

LAHNI, Hind. A kind of land. 

LAHORE, the chief city of the Panjab, is 
built on the left bank of the Ravi river, and 
has about a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
It was annexed to the British Government 
on the 16th Dec. 1845, and was occupied by 
the British, 22nd Feb. 1846. The treaty of 
Lahore was dated 9th Mar. 1846. Arrian 
states that the first city taken by Alexander 
after leaving the confluence of the rivers was 
inland 400 stadia, or 46 miles, distant from 
the Akesines, and that it was captured by 
assault, and General Cunningham infers that 
tiiis city was Kot Kamalia. Old coins, found 
in great numbers, show that Depalpur was 
in existence as early as the time of the ludo- 
Scythians, and General Cunningham is in¬ 
clined to identify it with the Daidala of 
Ptolemy, which was on the Sutlej to the 
south of Labokla and Amakatis, or Lahore 
and Ambakassi. Lahore has been the capi¬ 
tal of the Panjab for nearly nine hundred 
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years. It is said to have been founded by 
Lava, or Lo, the son of Rama, after whom it 
was named Lohawar. Both Jay Pal, and his 
son Anand Pal, the successive antagonists of 
Malimud, are called rajas of Lahore by 
Ferislit-a. Tliis Hindoo dynasty was sub¬ 
verted ill A. D. 1031, when Lahore became 
the residence of a mahomedan governor under 
the king of Ghazni. Upwards of a century 
later, in a. d. 1152, when Baliram was driven 
from Ghazni by the Afghans of Ghor, his 
son Khusru established himself at Lahore. 
But this uew kingdom lasted for only two 
generations, until a. d. 1186, when tlie sove¬ 
reignty of the Ghaznavi was finally extin¬ 
guished by the capture and imprisonment of 
Khusru Malik, the last of his race. Milton 
notices Lahore as one of the towns in the far 
east, when indicating the various nation¬ 
alities, thus, 

-the flow’r and choice 

Of many provinces from bound to bound, 

From Arachosiii, from Candaor cast, 

And Margiana to the llyrcanian cliffs 
Of Cancasus- 

From Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne 
To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 

Down to the Golden Chersonese— 

And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane. 

Bernier marching from Delhi to Lalioi’o 
with the camp of llie emperor says, lie never 
saw a town or village all the way. The 
revenue of tlie province of Lahore, in the 
reign of Aurinigzeb, was, according to Ber¬ 
nier, £2,500,000 per annum. Lahore has 
within its walls numerous wells. It is sur¬ 
rounded with a substantial brick wall, some 
twenty-five feet in height, and sufficiently 
broad for a gun to traverse on it. It has 
many circular towers, and divers sided bas¬ 
tions, at regular intervals. There are many 
gates, ns the Murchi Darwaza, the Lobar 
Darwaza, the Delhi Darwaza, the Atak 
Darwaza, &c. The last is also called Dar¬ 
waza Tanksala, or the Mint gate, an appella¬ 
tion that led the Jesuit Teifenthaller into the 
error of supposing that in his time one of the 
city gates retained the name of Taxila. At 
the Lohar Darwaza was a large piece of 
ordimuce, called the Banghi. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lahore are many large and 
delightful gardens ; the fruit trees, flowering 
shrubs and plants, are, however, those 
common in Hindustan. About three miles 
north-east of Lahore, is the renowned and 
once delightful garden of Shalimar. There 
are still the marble tanks and fountains. 
Amritsir, however has become the great 
mart of the Panjab, and the bankers and 
capitalists of the country have taken up 
tlieir abodes there. As men, physically 
speaking, the natives of the Panjab are 
superior to those of Hindustan proper. Their 
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limbs are muscular and well-proportioned, 
aud they have a stoutness of leg and calf, 
seldom seen in Hindustan. Instances of 
very tall stature may be rare, the general 
standard being a little above the middle size. 
The Sikh are certainly a fine race of men, 
particularly the better classes. Their females, 
are seldom permitted to go abroad. They 
wear extraordinary high conical caps, pro¬ 
ducing a curious effect, with trowsers. The 
dress of the men is peculiar, but not inelegant, 
consisting of the Panjab pagri for the head, a 
vest, or jacket, fitting close to the body and 
arms, with large bulky trowsers, terminating 
at the knee, the legs from the knee being 
naked. About tlie rphldle of the nineteenth 
century, chiefs began to wear full tiowscrs, 
but at one time the maharajah and his eourt 
could scarcely be said to wear trowsers at all. 
Over the shoulders, a scarf is usually thrown. 
Generally speaking, these articles of dress 
are white. The Sikh arc cleanly in their linen, 
in which particular they advantageously dilfer 
from their mahornedan compatriots. Their 
scarfs are usually trimmed with a coloured silk 
border, and sometimes scarlet shawls, or other 
showy fabrics, are employed. The Sikli 
allow the hair of their heads to attain its full 
growth, and gather it np into a knot at tho 
crown, agreeably to tho old Jetic fashion. By 
pressing it tightly hack from the forehead, 
they somewhat elevate the upper pari of tho 
face, which imparts a peculiar cast to the 
countenance. Tho country between Feroz- 
pur and Lahore is for the most part culti¬ 
vated, and covered with fields of wheat and 
groves of date, mango, acacia, peepul, &c. 
The famous old rnussulman city of Kussor is 
worth a visit, were it only to examine its 
fallen grandeur. Among its old temples, 
ruined walls, and broken aqueducts, are to be 
traced, the remains of a once important town, 
which the great Runject Singh levelled with 
the ground when employed in consolidating 
the Khalsa dynasty. The Chenah river at 
Wazeerabad has little of tho majesty and 
appearance observed in its course through 
the Himalaya ; the roaring mountain torrent 
is transformed into a muddy river, whose 
banks arc often almost level with tho plain, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city 
above-mentioned, where annual inunddtions 
leave great swamps in which wild-fowls con¬ 
gregate during winter. The Masjids or Pad¬ 
shah and Vazir khan mosques are particularly 
splendid. The Sona, or Golden Masjid, 
also claims attention, from tho attraction 
of its gilded minarets and cupolas. The 
manufacture of armour, swords, guns and 
the like, once had its grand centre at Lahore ; 
hut when the Sikh rule passed away, the 
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demand ceased. The artizans have recently 
all gone into the Gujrat and Guj ran walla 
districts, where they develope their art in 
works of peace ; aud now, instead of Sikh 
armour, inlay caskets aud studs, vases, paper- 
cutters, letter weights aud other fancy arti¬ 
cles are produced. There are still persons at 
Lahore who can work magnificently in inlaid 
armour, and do so occasionally at the call of 
the collectors of articles of vertu ; but in 
Lahore it is almost impossible to get the 
articles above enumerated as made at Seal- 
kot, Gujrat, or Nizamabad.— Cunningham^s 
Ancient Geography of India, pp, 197, 198, 
206 to 214 ; Milton's Faradise Lost ; Mas¬ 
son's Journeys, VoL i,pp- 408, 411, 415, 433; 
Ciumingham's History of the Fanjah, VoL 
i, p. SI ; Powell's lland-hooh, Boon. Frod,, 
Punjab, p. 9 ; Adams. See India, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Jat, or Jet, or Jut, Kabul, Klietri, 
Khyher, Panjah, Shawl-goat, Sikhs. 

LAHOREE-SUBOO, Bkng. Cheiranthus 
cheiri. 

LAIIORI BANDAR is called by Ibn 
Batutu, Lahari, also Laharya, probably Lari, 
from Lar, tho local name of the southern 
portion of the province of Sind. Lahori Ban¬ 
dar,or Lari Bandar, succeeded Dehal as tho 
seaport of the Indus. Dehal was unknown 
to Ihu Batuta A.i). 1333. 

LA HOUL-O-LA-QOOWUT, &c., Arab., 
meaning there is no power or strength but in 
God, are the commencing words of a raaho- 
medan invocation.— Ilerk. 

LAIISAN, Guz., Hind., Duk. Garlic. 
Lahsan-ka-tel, Hind. Garlic oil, 

LAHSUNA, Sans. Garlic. 

LAHUL is a British province in the valleys 
of the head waters of tho Chenah, the bed 
of which is nowhere below 8,500 feet of ele¬ 
vation. It is everywhere surrounded by 
lofty mountains, except towards its north 
where it is conterminous with Kishtwar. To 
the south it is bounded by tho mountains 
north of Kulu, where it is crossed by the 
Rotang pass, elevated 13,200 feet, an excep¬ 
tional depression, the rest of the chain being 
very lofty. To tho west, a portion of tho 
Himalayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Spiti and is crossed by the Kul- 
zum pass, elevated 14,850 feet, and to the 
noi th a continuation of the same axis sepa¬ 
rates it from the Tibetan province of Zanskar 
aud is crossed by the Baralacha pass, elevated 
16,500 feet. Lahul is the southern district 
of Ladak, comprises the valleys of the Chan¬ 
dra and Bhaga Rivers, It belongs to the 
British. Tho peaks of the mid-Himalayan 
range, are in height from 16,203 to 21,786 
feet, aud its bases from 13,000 to 16,700 feet, 
and tho snow Hno is at 16,665 feet, The 
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great mass of the Lahul range is granite. 
The people of Lahul are said to be of mixed 
origin. Mrs. Hervey says she never saw an 
uglier race than the Laliul people of both 
sexes, and she did not even see one pretty 
child. The LahuJi seemed, however, (ugly 
and dirty though they are,) to be a simpler 
and better race than the Kulu people. Their 
features are essentially Tartar. They speak 
a language not intelligible to the natives of 
the neighbouring talooqa of Kulu. The Lahul 
<;oolie8 will only carry most absurdly small 
burthens ; women and children are much 
more employed in this capacity than the 
grown men. Lahul is divided from Kulu by 
a range of suowy mountains. It comprises 
the upper course of the two streams, Chandra 
and Bhaga, which uniting under the common 
name of Chaiidrabhaga, form one of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers (the Chenab) of the Panjab. The 
country is rugged and inhospitable. For six 
months, snow covers the ground. The inha¬ 
bitants descend to the more genial tempera¬ 
ture of Kulu, and return with the cornmence- 
mout of summer. The soil yields only one 
crop a year, aud the grains produced arc 
buck-wheat and barley peculiar to the coun¬ 
try. Spiti is a region almost similar, except 
perhaps the cold is still more severe and the 
people less civilized even than in Lahul. It 
is surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains 
inaccessible for half the year, aud tlie mean 
elevation of the valley (along the river Spiti) 
is not less than 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The people belong to a kindred race 
with those of Lahul. Tlic language is almo.st 
identical, but the customs aud religious insti¬ 
tutions are not analogous. Here also the 
resources of the land are locked up for more 
than six months in the rigorous winter. The 
iuhabitaut.s are obliged to repair during this 
inclement season, to the lower and more 
genial latitudes in the valley of the Sutlej. 
The produce of the land in Lahul and Spiti 
does not suffice for the wants of the popula¬ 
tion. The people of Lahul import grain from 
Kulu, and the valley of the Sutlej supplies the 
additional demands in Spiti. 'rhe crops in 
both taliiqa are the same. Tlie barley of 
Spiti is hexagonal or six-sided, and the grain 
largo aud succulent. In Lahul, thei’e are few 
indigenous trees. That which gives character 
to the district is Juniperus excelsa, or pencil 
cedar, the Shukpa of Lahul, aud Lewar of 
Kuuuwar. It forms small forests, especially 
on the southern slope of the'hUls at an eleva¬ 
tion of 9 to 12,000 feet. The tree seldom 
attains 30 feet iu height aud 6 feet in girth ; 
but Thomson mentions one perhaps 40 feet 
high, and Cleghorn measured one below the 
monastvy at Kyclang, 13 feet iu girth. The 
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bark is red, separating into lamiuse like birch, 
and apparently a good material for brown- 
paper. The wood is used for house and bridge 
building, and is adapted for ornamental cabi¬ 
net work ; it is fi’agrant, harder, and Jess 
odoraut than W. Indian cedar ; of this tree 
Jacquemont wrote, (Voyages, tom. 

“ C’ est la qu’ on fait avec le bois de Junipe- 
rus arborea les vases de toute espece, qui 
servant ii conteuir I’eau et le lait cn Kunawar, 
et qui s’ exportent en Ladak et k Garou.” The 
ground below the trees is generally rocky, 
bare, or covered with a strong smelling arte¬ 
misin, largo thistles, or various species of 
rose. A wild yellow Persian rose, R. eglan- 
teria, here finds its eastern limit. The Kail 
or Som-shing, Pinus excclsa, is the largest 
tree in Lahul, but is less frequent than the 
pencil cedar. On the left bank of the Chandra, 
about three miles above the junction, there is 
a forest of this tree, and a small patch occurs 
above Kardaug, from which the Moravian 
mission house was built.— Mrs, Hervey s 
Adventures of a lady in Tartary, Vol. i, pp. 
124-25 ; FotvelVs Handd/ook, Econ. Prod.^ 
Panjah, pp. 229-230 ; Hooker aiui ^Thom¬ 
son's Flora Indica, Vol. i, pp. 208, 209 ; 
Qieghorn, Punjab Report, p. 150 ; Thom- 
soiCs Travels, j). 257 ; Jacquemont''s Tr,, 
JK 373. See l>aru Lacha, India, Kohistau, 
Ladak, Mnryu). 

LAUUNTOIJW, see Tin. 

LAHURA, Hind. Tectona unduluta. 

LAHURI IIURMIL, see Ilooimul. 

LAI, IIiNi>, Tamarix dioica, also Arnndo, 
species. 

LAILA, Hind. Salix babylonica, also 
Salix tortasperma. 

LAILA, see Krishna, 

L AIL AIT, Ar. a night. Alif-Lailah-o- 
Lailah, tlie Thousand and One nights, the 
Arabian Nights. 

LAILAT-UL-KADR, or niglit of power, 
occurs on the night of the 27th Ramzan, and in 
it the Koran is supposed to have been sent 
down from heaven.— HerkloCs Qanoofi-i- 
Islam ; Wilson's Glossary. 

LA-IL-LA-IIAH, IL-LUL-LA-HO, Ma- 
homed oor-Russool Oollahay, there is no deity 
except God, and Mahomed is the prophet (or 
messenger) of God. This is the first part of 
the mahomodan creed ; but the same words 
occur in the inahomedan azan or call to 
prayers, viz., Alla-ho-akbar ! Allab-ho-ak- 
Imu* I Ush-ud-do-uii, la-il-la-ha, il-ul-la-ho, 
Ush-ud-do-un, la-il-Ia-ha, il-ul-la-ho. O 
Ush-ud-do-un, Mahamed-ur-rasul Ullahay, 
Hy-ul-us-salwat! Hy-ul-u^salwat. Hy-ul- 
ul-fullah ! Hy-ul~ul-fallah. Us-sul-la-io 
Khair-un-min-nun-nowm. Allah-ho-akbar ! 
AUah-ho-akbar ! La-illa-ha illul-la~ho ! The 
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translation of this azan by which the ma- 
hamedan muazziu, five times daily, calls 
mahomedaus to prayers, is God is great ! 
God is great I I bear witness there is no 
other deity but God. I bear witness fliere is 
no other deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Mahamad is the prophet of God. Come 
enliven your prayers : Come, enliven your 
prayers : Come for refuge to the asylum ; 
Come for refuge to the asylum. Prayer is 
preferable to sleep ; Player is preferable to 
sleep. God is great; God is great. There 
is no deity but God. 

LAINBHA, Burm. Bignouia, species. 

LAINK, Fr. Wool. 

LAINE DE CHEVRON, Fu. Camel’s 
hair, 

LAING, SAMUEL, a member of Parlia¬ 
ment, succeeded, iu 1861, ou Mr. Wilson’s 
death, to the ollice of finance minister in 
India, and his is a name which Indian history 
should not utter without praise. Pos¬ 
sessed of vast abilities, a home-bred funda¬ 
mental knowledge of finance, cautions in 
manner, and ready iu argument and writing, 
he gave great satisfaction in India, but Sir 
Charles Wood’s letters induced him to re¬ 
sign. By submission, Mr. Laing might have 
served India longer : but, by independence, ho 
really served it most.— Thui'low, p. 19. 

LAINYA, Hind., of Salt-range, Tamarix 
gallica, syn. of T. Indica. 

LAIRl, Hind. An inferior ruby or garnet, 
or even ppik topaz or amethyst. 

LAI-ZAH, Burm. Lagersiroimia pube- 
scens, IValL 

LAJAWARD, Guz , Hind., Pkrs. Ultra- 
marine, Azure ; Lapis lazuli. Artificial 
ultramarine is valued at Rs. 4 a seer. 

LAJWARDl, Hind. Bang, Ultramarine 
blue, French blue, 

LAJUK, also Lajalu, Sans., Hind. 
Mimosa pudica. 

LAJ WANTI, Hind. Mimosa pudica. 

" LAK, or Lakb, Ar., Peus., Gdz., Hind, 
One hundred thousand. 

LAK, see Kurdistan. 

LAKA, Rus. Lac. 

. LAKA, a dye of Sumatra, said to be from 
Tanarius major, Riimph. 

LAKADA, Singh. Lac. 

LAKARA, Mahk. Wood or Timber, 

LAKAR-BAG’H, Hind. Hyena. 

LAKE, Lord, commander-in-chief in In¬ 
dia, in the beginning of the 19th- century ; 
gained the famous battle of Laswari over the 
Mahrattas. 

LAKES are comparatively rare iu British 
India, but large “ Jhils” are occasionally to 
be seen, especially in the river streams of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. For the most part 
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tliey are not very deep ; but their surface is 
very variable. Artificial lakes or tanks are 
frequently met with ; their numbers through¬ 
out the country testify the importance attach¬ 
ed to them by the natives. In the Himalaya, 
also, there are hut very few lakes. That of 
Nainital, in Kamaon, (6,520 feel), the Vulhir 
lake, in Kashmir (5,126 feet), and the Chinar 
lake, near Srinagger, at about the same height, 
suffice to exhaust the category of those de¬ 
serving mention. Glacier lakes, which are 
accumulations of water formed by one glacier 
obstructing the outlet of a liigher one, are of 
much more frequent occurrence. At time.**, 
the wall of ice breaks away before the pressure 
of the swollen waters, when the lower lands 
become suddenly inundated, and the torrent 
rushes on Avitli uniuterrupled violence for 
miles, exercising a marked influence even 
down to the lower parts of the rivers. Two 
of the most elevated glacier lakes are the Deo 
Tal, in Gavhwal (17,745 feet), and the 
Namtso, or Yunam, in Lahul (15,570 feet.) 
The following are lakes of western Tibet and 
Turk is tan :— 

Akaae Chin.ft. 10,020 rsomoriri.ft. 1.5,130 

Tso (lyagar.1.5,003 Nliua Kar. 15,100 

T»o Kar, or Khauri llanle. 14,600 

Talau. 1.5,684 Tso Cam. 14,580 

Muro'J'so.15,.517 Tso Kill. 14,400 

Kiuk Klol. 15,400 Tso MItleal. 14,107 

Maiisaraur, or To Upper Tsomogna- 

Mapan. 15,250 lari. 14,050 

Rakus Tal, or Tso Lower Tsomogna- 

Lanag. 15,250 lari. 14,010 

Throughout British India, there are few natu¬ 
ral inland lakes or seas deserving of note ; 
none, certainly, which could be used for pur¬ 
poses of commerce, and most of them only 
fit for purposes of irrigation—the largest 
natural waters in the country are equalled, 
and in many cases, surpassed by the magni¬ 
ficent lakes which have been formed in several 
places by throwing embankments across great 
valleys ; there are, however, extinct basins 
of lakes in the Deccan. Marine Lagoons or 
Back waters occur along all the coast of the 
western peninsula of India. 

Lake-ab-Istada^ literally Standing water 
is betweenHamoou and the Kabul river, and is 
a receptacle for the waters of AfFghanistau. 
It varies greatly iu size at different seasons. 

Chilka Lake, in Ganjam, is 35 miles loug 
and about 8 broad with numerous islets. 

Colair Lake, is a marine lagoon in the 
northern Circars of Madras Presidency. 

Lake Debar, is in Udipur. 

Issyk-Koul Lake is amongst the mountains 
bordering between Central Asia and China. 

Kashmir Lake is near the capital. Its 
shores have an unrivalled loveliness. The 
gardens on the northern aspect have been 
there from the time of Jehangir, and to 
the south is the Takht-i-Suliman with the 
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fort of Srinuggur on its summit. The lake 
is everywhere shallow, its water of a brilliant 
blue colour and great purity with numerous 
long waving water plants and grasses w’aviug 
beneath the surface, and on its surface are 
numerous “ rahd” or floating gardens con¬ 
sisting of wood rafts fixed by poles and cover¬ 
ed with earth, and cultivated with flowers. 

Lonar Lakc^ about two miles in circum¬ 
ference, is a body of water low down in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. 

Munchar Lake, in Sind, was described by 
professor Orlebar, Postans, Knight. 

Pulicat Lake, is a marine lagoon, skirting 
the bay of Bengal, north of Madras, in the 
Nell ore collectorato. 

Oodi-Sagur Lake, The Bairis river issues 
from the Oodi-Sagur lake of Rajputanah and 
passes within a mile of Cheetore. There are 
two grand reservoirs within six miles of each 
other, the Peshola, or internal lake, having 
an elevation of eiglity feet above the external 
one, and the Oodi-Sagur, whose outlet forms 
the Bairis. The Peshola may be called the 
parent of the other, although it is partly fed 
by tho minor lake at the villa of Suhailen- 
ka-bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen 
miles in circumference, in some places thirty- 
five feet deep, and being fed by tho perennial 
streams from the Aravalli, they contain a con¬ 
stant supply of water. From the external lake 
to Cheetore, tho fall is so slight that few locks 
would be required ; and tho soil being a yield¬ 
ing one throughout, tho expense of tho un¬ 
dertaking would be moderate. 

Samber Salt Lake, in lat. 26® 53', and long. 
73* 57', is twenty miles long, and one and a 
half broad. 

Tso-Gam Lake, in eastern Ladnk in Tibet, 
is a salt lake, 14,580 feet above the sea, and 
in lat. 33* 10' N., and long. 78" 34' E. 

Manasarawnra Lake, or Tso Mnpan, is a 
salt lake, 30" 28', 81* 26' in Gnari Khorsum, 
about 15,250 feet above the sea,— Strach, 

Tso-Mithal Lake, in Pangkong, in Tibet, 
is a salt lake, in lat. 33® 25' N., and long. 
78® 40 E., and is 14,167 feet above the sea. 

Tso-Mognalari Lake, in Pangkong, in 
western Tibet, is a salt lake, in lat. 33® 39' 48", 
and long. 78" 38' 30” E., and 14,010 feet above 
tho sea. It is about 120 miles long from 
E. to W. 

Tso^Mariri Lake, in Rupclui in western 
Tibet, is in lat. 32" 45' 24” N., and long. 78® 
16' 36" E., and 15,130 feet above the sea. 

Ural Lake, see Khiva Khanat, 

Walar Lake is in the vale of Cashmere.— 
Buist's Catalogue : Col. Dixon ; Lond. As, 
Trans, VolAW^ /). 181 ; As. Jour., Vol, xvii, 
p. 372 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 627. 

LAKH, A hundred thousand, a 
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vaguely great number ; a multitude,as express¬ 
ed by our word millions, is expressed by the 
hiiidi term Lakh, Croro. The Tibetans, to 
express a multitude, use 84,000: Khrag- 
Khrig, a hundred thousand millions : the 
Chinese, Wan, or 10,000, 

LAKH, Hind. Lac derived from tho 
word Inkli, a hundred thousaud, from the 
multitude of insects that congregate together. 
It is sold in the form of chupra-lakh, shell-lac, 
fused-lac, daua or seed-lac, and kham-lac or 
lac gathered in a crude state. 

LAKHA, see Jell. 

LAKHAR, Hind. Rhus acuminata. 

LAKHA KANA, by assassination, mount¬ 
ed the throne of Cheetore in S. 1439, (a. d. 
1373). Ilis first act was the entire subjuga¬ 
tion of the mountainous region of Merwarra, 
and the destruction of its chief stroughohl, 
Beratgurh, where he erected Bednore. But 
an event of much greater importanco than 
settling his frontier, and which most power¬ 
fully tended to tho prosperity of the country, 
was his discovery of the tin and silver mines 
of Jawura, in the tract wrested by Khaitsi 
from the Bhils of Chuppun. Lakha raiia has 
the merit of having first worked them, thougli 
their existence is superstitiously alluded to so 
early as the period of the founder. It is said 
the “seven metals (haft-dhat)” were formerly 
abundant; but this appears figurative. 'I'hcro 
is no evidence for tho gold ; though silver, 
tin, copper, lead and antimony, were yielded 
in abundance (the first two from the same 
matrix), but the tin that has been extracted 
for many years past yields but a small portion 
of silver. Lakha liana defeated tho Saukla 
Rajpoots of Nagarchal, at Amber.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. p. 274:. 

LAKlIALi-BAGTIAR, Hind, of N. India, 
Hyieua, 

LAKHI, Hind. Red leather dyed with 
“ lakli” at Nurpur, &e. 

LA-KIllRAJ, Arab, A term applied in 
India to land, free from rent or public taxes, 
rent free-land. 

LAKHON, see Laos. 

LAKIINOUTI. This is the well-known 
city of Gaur called by Ilumayun, Jaunatabad, 
and supposed by some to be the Gangia 
Regia of Ptolemy. It stood on the left bank 
of the Ganges about twenty-five miles below 
Rajmahal.— Cal. Rev., Jan, 1871 ; Bennell, 
p. 55, 

LAKHTEI, Hind. Cousinia calcitrapap- 
[ formis. 

LAKMUNA, Beng. Atropa mandragora, 
Linn, 

LAKPAT KANDHI RAO, see Kandeh 
rao, Kutch or Cutch. 

LAKRA, Hind. Wood or Timber. 
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LAKBA-BAG’H, Hind. Hy^na. 

LAKREHAN, a river near Nujeebabad in 
Bijnour. 

LAKRI, Hind. Wood. Meda lakri, Hind., 
is Tetranthera monopetala, and T. roxburgliii. 
In India, rhyming doublets are of common 
occurrence and are not confined to proper 
names, to a certain extent they may be made 
colloquially at will upon a variety of sub¬ 
stantives. Thus chauki-auki means “chairs,” 
simply chauki or, at most, “ chairs and 
tables lakri-akri, “ sticks and stakes.” 

LAKSHA, Sans. Lac. 

LAKSHMANA, the faithful brother of 
Kama. See Meghnad, Mehrawun, Kama, 
Vishnu. 

LAKSHMANA, Hind. Dicliptera rox- 
burghii. 

LAKSHMI. This sea-born goddess of 
beauty and prosperity, the consort, or sacti of 
Vishnu, was obtained by him at the churning 
of the sea. She is painted yellow, sitting on 
the lotus or water lily, and holding in her 
hand, sometimes the kamala or lotus, at 
others, the shell or the club of Vishnu. At 
her birth she was so beautiful that all the gods 
became enamoured of her, but Vishnu at 
length obtained her. She is considered as 
the hindoo Ceres, or goddess of abundance. 
Lakshmi has various names—among which 
are Sri or Sris, the goddess of prosperity, 
called Padma or Kamala, from the lotus or 
iiyraphsea being sacred to her, also liembha, 
the sea-born goddess ; Varahi (as the energy 
of Vishnu in the Varaha avatar) ; Ada Maya, 
the mother of the world, Narayani, Vidg- 
iiani, Kamali, &c. The goddess was the 
daughter of Bhriga ; Wit, in consequence of 
the curse of Durvasa (an incarnation of Siva) 
upon Indra, she abandoned the three worlds, 
and concealed herself in the sea of milk, so 
that the earth no longer enjoyed the blessing 
of abundance and prosperity. Lakshmi as 
the consort of Vishnu is the sacti, or active 
energy, of the preservative power. She is 
considered as the goddess of riches, and would 
be invoked for increase of wealth by a desir¬ 
ing hindoo rather than Kuvera, the Plutus of 
their pantheon : she might, therefore, bo na¬ 
turally considered as the appropriate consort 
of the deity of wealth, but Major Moor did not 
see her represented in that capacity. The 
followers of Vishnu esteem Lakshmi as the 
mother of the world and then called her Ada 
Maya ; and such Vaishnavas as are, Sactas, 
that is, adorers of the female energy or nature 
active, worship her exclusively as the symbol 
of the Eternal Being. As Rembha, the sea¬ 
born goddess of beauty, she sprang as one of 
the fourteen gems from the ocean, when 
churned by the good and evil beings for the 
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amrita, or immortal beverage. She then 
assumes the character of tho Venus Aphro¬ 
dites of the Greeks, who, as Hesiod and 
Homer sing, arose from the sea, ascended to 
Olympus, and captivated all the gods. “ It 
m.ay be contended,” he continues, “ tliat 
although Lakshmi may be figunitivcly called 
the Ceres of Hindustan, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who subsisted bj^ agricul¬ 
ture, might naturally conceive a deity to 
preside over their labours, without having tho 
least intercourse Avith each other, but no 
reason appears why two nations slionld con¬ 
cur in supposing that deity to be a female, one 
at least of them would bo more likely to 
imagine that the earth was a goddess, as, 
indeed, is tiie case with the hindoos in the 
existence of Prit’hivi, and that the god of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Besides, iu 
very ancient temples near Gaya, wo see 
images of Lakshmi with full breasts, and a 
cord twisted under her arm, like a horn of 
plenty, which looks very like the old Grecian 
and Roman figures of Ceres.” Sir William 
Jones has addressed a hymn to Lakshmi, 
“ the world’s great inotlier,” that cannot bo 
perused by an oriental student without great 
profit, nor by any one without unqualified 
admiration. In the argument ho calls her 
Lakshmi or Sri, the Ceres of India, tho pre¬ 
serving power of nature, or, in the language 
of allegory the consort of Vishnu, or Heri, a 
personification of the divine goodness. Some 
represent her as the daughter of Bhriga, a son 
of Brahma : but, iu the Mercandeya Purana, 
the Indian Isis, or Nature, is said to have 
assumed three transcendant forms, according 
to her three guna or qualities, and each of 
them to have produced a pair of divinities, 
Brahma and Lakshmi, Mahesa and vSaraswati, 
Vishnu and Kali. After whose intermarriage, 
Brahma and Saruswati formed the mundane 
egg, which Mahesa and Kali divided into 
halves, and Vishnu, together with Lakshmi, 
preserved it from destruction. A third story 
supposes her to have sprung from the sea of 
milk, when it was churned on the second 
incarnation of Vishnu, who is often painted 
reclining on the serpent Auanta, tho emblem 
of eternity ; and this fable, whatever may be 
the meaning of it, has been chosen as the 
most poetical. The other names of Si*i, or 
prosperity, are Hcripriya, Pedrnalaya or Ped- 
ma, and Camala, the first implying the .wife 
of Vishnu, and the rest derived from the name 
of the lotus. Iu the Srad’ha or obsequies in 
honour of deceased ancestors, Lakshmi is, 
among most other deities, earnestly invoked, 
particularly when a votary, by gifts to brah¬ 
mans, is “ desirous of obtaining celestial bliss 
for the defuncL” A donation of a milch cow 
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is attended by many appropriate ceremonies, 
finishing with prayers, the acceptor holding 
during the recital the sacred animal by the 
tail. The boon-granting cow, so honoured 
in the preceding extract, is called Surabhi, 
and her descendants are much revered by all 
classes of hindoos above those that may be 
denominated base. It is common for brah¬ 
mans and others, to feed a cow before they 
take their own breakfast, ejaculating as they 
present their food, “ Daughter of Surabhi, 
framed of five elerrents, suspicious, pure, 
holy, sprung from the sun, accept this food 
of me ; salutation unto thee !” Or, if he con¬ 
duct the kine to grass, “ May cows, who are 
mothers of the three worlds and daughters of 
Surabhi, and who are beneficent, pure and 
holy, accept the food given by me.” In 
marriage ceremonies a cow is one of the 
actors. “ The hospitable rites are condneted 
by letting loose a <;ow at the intercession of 
the guest ; a barbel*, who attends for that 
purpose, exclaims, ‘ the (50w ! the cow !’ 
Upon which the guest pronounces this text 
—release the cow from the fetters of Varuna. 
May she subdue my foe, may she destroy the 
enemies of both him (the host) and me. 
Dismiss the cow, that she may eat tlio grass 
and drink water. When the cow has been 
released, the guest thus addresses her, ‘ 1 have 
eainestly entreated this prudent person, say¬ 
ing, kill not the innocent harmless cow, who 
is mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister 
of Adityas, is the source of ambrosia, &c.’ 
“ It is evident,” continues Mr. Colebrooke, 
that the guest’s intercessions imply a prac¬ 
tice, now become obsolete of slaying a cow 
for the purpose of hospitality.” In the Ilito- I 
padesa, p. 110, the earth is called Surabhi, 
and the learned translator (Wilkins) notes 
the name to be not usually so applied, although 
the earth may well be called the cow of 
plenty. Many writers have noticed the super¬ 
stitious veneration that, some sects of hindoos 
have for cows and calves : the custom, so 
universal in India of using cow-dung for 
floors and walls, can, however, scarcely he 
considered as a superstition, for it is used for | 
floors by all sects, as well as hindoos, as the 
most cool and cleanly article. Once a week, 
perhaps, it is common to rub over earthen 
floors with fresh cow-dung mixed up with as 
much water as will render it easy to spread ; 
thisda done, not only in tents and temporary 
houses of gentlemen, but sometimes over the 
floors of the out-houses of Europeans as well 
as natives. This smell, which is not at first 
unpleasant, quickly goes off, and no floor is 
so cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to 
fleas and vermin. Cow-dung is plastered over 
the cooking-place, before the meal of a per- 
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sou of a high class be cooked : in camps, or 
on journies, a space of 10 or 12 square 1‘eet is 
so purified ; and is easily polluted by the ap¬ 
proach of impure persons or things ; in which 
vexatious case the food becomes unholy. 
The ashes of cow-dung are also of a vei*y 
purifying nature ; and hindoos, of almost all 
ranks and degrees, men and women, occasion¬ 
ally, or frequently use them, mixed some¬ 
times with other ingredients, to mark their 
forehead, necks, arms, &c. Sometimes men, 
especially religious mendicants or penitents 
or those having some claims to sanctity, are 
rubbed all over with these ashey mixtures, 
and make a curious sky-blue appearance. 
Mahadeva is frequently painted blue, or 
rather of an ashey colour, and the classes 
just noticed perhaps imitate that deity, or 
Krishna, also a deity of a blue or black hue. 
The ceremony of Karslmgni is obtained from 
the use of the cow-dung—on one occasion of 
its performance it happened, according to a 
legend, that a crow, named from her friendly 
disposition, Mitra-caca, was present, and im¬ 
mediately flew and imparted tlie welcome 
news that a hiudoo who performs the kars- 
hagni, goes to heaven. This expiation con¬ 
sists in the victim covering his whole body 
with a tliick coat of cow-dung, which, when 
dry, is set on fire, and consumes both sin and 
sinner. Until revealed by the crow, this 
potent expiation was unknown : and it has 
since been occasionally resorted to, particu¬ 
larly by the famous Sancara-charya. The 
friendly crow was punished for her indiscre¬ 
tion ; and was forbidden and all her tribe to 
ascend to heaven and were doomed ou earth 
to live on carrion. iThe crow is reckoned a 
bird of ill omen in India ; still Malabar 
females are sometimes named Kaka, the name 
in that dialect, as well as in Sanscrit, for the 
crow. The females of Malabar are, more 
than others, called after animals. Mani, the 
alligiitor, is a name among them. But the 
greatest, or, at any rale, the most convenient, 
of all purifier.'^, is the urine of a cow : hiudoo 
spirits of impurity abhor this sin expelling 
sanctifying liquid. Images are sprinkled with 
it, no man of any pretensions to piety or 
cleanliue.ss would pass a cow in the act of 
staling without receiving the holy stream in 
his bedewed fingers, marking and crossing 
his forehead, shoulders and breasts. If the 
animal be retentive, a pious expectant will 
impatiently apply his finger, and by judicious 
tickling excite the grateful flow ; if heedless, 
however, he may perhaps, by super-excita¬ 
tion, receive a greater boon than the de¬ 
scendant of Surabhi was implored to yield. 
The name of this goddess is also given to the 
last stalks of grain which the hindoos, as the 
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Scotch, cany home from the field and preserve 
until next harvest. With all who desire that 
prosperity attend their Lakslimi, of whom 
the Roman prototyf)e is Ceres, it receives 
their adoration. The Maliratta cultivators 
are attentive to her worship, and when the 
r.abbi crops are well above the ground, they 
proceed to their fields, where they place five 
stones around a tree, on whicdi they set pots 
of vermilion and some wheaten flour which 
they woi'ship as the Panch-Pandu. In the 
evening they take a few stalks of Sorghum, 
with a lamp surrounded by a cloih, to their 

homes, which (^) they 

regard as Lakshini. It is an interesting sight 
to see the wives of the cultivators each re¬ 
turning to her home with her lit-up basket 
of Sorghum. The ceremonial is performed 
on the 28th day of the moon, “ amas,” which, 
in 1867, fell on Christmas day. 

In Rajputaimh in one festival, Lakshmi is 
depicted by the type of riches, evidently the 
beneficent Auupurna in another garb, and 
the agricultural community place a corn- 
measure tilled with grain and adoriie<l with 
flowers as her representative ; or, if they I 
adorn her effigies, they are those of Padma, 
the water-nymph, with a lotus iu one hand, 
and the pashu (or fillet for the head) in the 
otlier. As Lakshmi was produced at “ the 
churning of the ocean,” and hence called one 
of the foui tcen gems, she is confounded with 
Rernhha, chief of the apsara, the Venus of the 
hindoos. Though both were created from the 
froth (sai’a) of the waters (ap or up), hut they 
are as distinct as the representations of riclies 
and beauty can be. Lakshmi became the wife 
of Vishnu, or Kaniya, and is represented at the 
feet of his marine couch when ho is floating 
on the chaotic waters. As his consort, she 
merges into the character of Saraswati, the 
goddess of eloquemre, and here wo have the 
combination of Minerva and Apollo. As of j 
* Minerva, the owl is the attendant of Lakshmi; 
and when we reflect that the Egyptians, who 
furnished the C4recian pantheon, held these 
solemn festivals, also called the feast of 
lamps,” in honour of Minerva at Sais, we may 
deduce the origin of this grand oriental 
festival from that common mother-country in 
Central Asia, whence the Dewali or festival 
of lamps radiated to remote Chiba, the Nile, 
the Ganges, and the shores of the Tigris ; 
and the lamps and fireworks of the Shab-i- 
burat of the mahomedans of Islam is but 
“the feast of lamps” of the hindoos. In 
all these there is a mixture of the attributes 
of Ceres and Proserpine, of Plutus and Pluto. 
Lakshmi partakes of the attributes of both 
the first, while Kuv^ra, who is conjoined with 
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her, is Plutus, as Yama is Pluto, the infernal 
judge. The consecrated lamps and the libations 
of oil are all dedicated to him ; and in Raj- 
piitariah, “torches and flaming brands are 
likewise kindled and consecrated, to burn the 
bodies of kinsmen who may he dead iu battle 
in a foreign land, and light them through 
the shades of death to the mansion of Yama.” 
In some parts of northern India, Lakshmi 
is a personification of the luni-solar year ; 
iu the same manner as Durga is that of the 
Solar one : hut this allegory is rejected by the 
pundits of the Carnatic, who likewise deny 
what some pretend, that she lends occasional¬ 
ly her name to the Moon, and even to Jupi¬ 
ter. The representative of Ceres, amongst 
the hindoos, is Lakshmi. Amongst the Raj¬ 
puts, Gouri seems to be the analogue of 
Ceres, and the festival of the Ahairea or 
Muhoornt ka Shikar,—the slaying of the wild 
hoar, i.s in honour of Gouri or Ceres.— 
Tod's Rajaslhim, Vol. \^p. 597 ; Cole, Myth. 
Hind,, p, 60; Works, Vol. xiii; Colebrooke's 
As, Res., Vol. .vii, pp. 276-293 ; Moor's 
Pantheon, p. 143 ; Wilford. See La’ali 
Arab Pearls, Ballaji, Brahma or Hiranya- 
gharhha, Chandra, llindoo, Inscriptions, Ka¬ 
ma, Kurma, Lakshmi, Mahadevi, Maya, Pri- 
thivi, Ramanandi or Ramawat, Havana, Sakta, 
Sacti, Salagrama, Sita, Sri Snmpradaya, Tri 
pati, Vaikuntha, Vidya, Vishnu. , 

LAKSHMl-BALAJI, see Sri sampradaya. 

LAKSHMI NARAYANA. CHETTU, 
Tel. Crinurn asiaticurn, Herb, a, toxicariura, 
R., ii, 134 ; a sul)stitute for squill. 

LAKSHMI NARAYANI, ee Salagrama. 

LAKSHMI ITJLASr, Ocimum, sp. 
LAKIMPUR HILLS, 27^ 21' ; 94* V, in 
Assam, N. of Lakimpur on the right side of 
the Brahmaputra, between the Londiri aud 
Suhansiri rivers. Average height of the 
prominent peaks is about 7,000 feet. The 
top of these hills ai’o just covered with snow 
in winter. Lowest snow limit in winter is 
6,800 feet.—P. C. Rrnce. 

LAKSMANA SENA, see Insci iptions. 

LAKU-CHAMMA, Tkl. Artocarpus 
lacoochn, Roxb. 

LAKUCIIAMU, Singh. Artocarpus la- 
cooeha, R,, iii, 524. 

LAL, also Pila moorgh-kes, Hind. 
Celosia cristata. 

LAL, Hind., Peks. Ruby. 

LAL, Hind. Red. 

LALA, Hind. Sir, master, a respectful 
appellation for the Kaet race. 

LALATA DITYA, see Damara. 

LAL BAGH, Hind., Pers, Ruby garden. 

LAL-BARYALA, Beng. Sida rhombi- 
folia. 

LAL-BEG, see Bhungec. 
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LALDHATURA, Hind. Datura fastuosa, 
Mill, ; Roxh, ; Willd. 

LALGACH MARCH, Hind. Capsicum 
frutesceus, Lmn, 

LAL-GOOL-MAKHMAL, Beng. Gom- 
phreim kermosiiia. 

LAL-GURANIA ALU, Hind. Dios- 
corea purpurea. 

LAL-JAM, Beng. Anlisia auceps. 

LAL-JHAO, Hind. Tarnarix dioica. 

LAL KADSAMBaL, Hind. Canavalia 
glndiata, DC, ; Roxb. ; W, A. 

LAL KAMAL, Hind. Nclumbium spe- 
ciosurn, fVilld. 

LAL-KAMALUTA, Beng. Qunmoclit 
pennatum. 

LAL-KKSHOORIYA, Beng. Bergia 
verticil lata. 

LAL KHAIR, Maiiu. Acacia sundra, DC. 

LAL KUNWAR, a public singer. 

LAL-KURUBEE, Beng., Hind. Nerium 
odorum. 

LAL LAM BA MIRCH, Beng. Capsi¬ 
cum frutescens, Linn. 

LALL-JUARI, Hind. Sorghum vulgare. 

LALL MIRCII, Hind. Capsicum frutc- 
Bcens, Linn. 

LAL-BETOO, Beng. Chcnopodiura pur- 
pureum. 

LAL-BICHIIUTEE, Beng. Nettle, Boeli- 
mcria intorrupta. 

LAL BUN-LUNGA, Beng. Jussieuavil- 
Josa, Lam. 

LAL-CHAMPA-NUTI, Beng. Amaran- 
tus ruber. 

LAL-CHIRCHIRI, Hind. Acliyrauthcs 
aspera, Linn. ; Roxb. 

LAL CIUTRA, Hind. Plumbago zey- 
lauica. Blistering plumbago. Root of Plum¬ 
bago rosea, 

L.iL CHANDAN, Duk. Pterocarpus san- 
talinus, Linn. See Sander’s wood. 

L.AL DANA, Hind. Ceiitaurea rnoschata. 

LALG LAH, a river which rises in the table¬ 
land of Orissa, near the source of the.Bonds- 
d:ira, and runs south into the Bay of Bengal. 
Length, 133 miles. 

LAL-GURU, the familiar name of the 
rakslinsha Aronukarat, worshipped by the 
bhangi race of northern India. 

LALITA-VISTARA, a life of Buddha, 
compiled 1,400 years after he died. It is one 
of the most popular books of the buddhists, 
and is part of the buddhist Canon. 

LALI WARUN, Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

LALAH, in Hindustan, is the name for the 
Kayast of Bengal. ‘ If other employments 
fail a sudra,* says Menu, he should subsist 
by writing.’— Travels in Hindustan^ VoL i, 
p. 388. 

LALAH-KHU, literally tulip disposition, 
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ill Beluchistan, an expression of endearment, 
synonymous with darling, pet, &c.— PoUin- 
ger's Travels^ Reluchistan ^ Sinde^ p. 94. 

LALLA ROOKH, see Kosti or Kusti, or 
Custee, Shalimar : literally tulip-face. 

LALLOOP, in Munnipore, statutary 
labour given as tax. 

LAL MITTEE, or Red earth, is a term 
applied to ordinary soil and to moor urn ; 
moorum being indiscriminately applied to de¬ 
composing trap, soft sedimentary rock, or 
anything which is too hard for agricultural, 
and loo soft for building, purposes. Red earth 
is found lying immediately over greenstone, 
or some similar v.ai*iety of friable trap.— 
Carter's Geological Papers on Western In¬ 
dia^ p, 185. 

LAL SHAKRKAND-ALU, Hind. Ba¬ 
tatas edulis, Choisy. 

LAL-SUMBUL, Hind. Red sulphuret 
of Arsenic. 

LAL JOOR, Hind. Cajanusindicus, Spreng. 

LAL-LANKA MIRICH, Beng. Cayenne 
or chili-pepper, Capsicum frutescens. 

LAL UNTEE YA, Beng. Amarantus atro- 
purpureus. 

LALLY, Count de, arrived in India in 
1758 as commander-in-chief and commissary 
of the king for all the French possessions 
in India. The father of count Lally Tollcndal, 
was sir Gerard O’Lally, an Irishman, who hav¬ 
ing defended Limerick, took service with the 
French. He formed the “ Irish Brigade,” and 
his son, Thomas Arthur, at the age of 
one (1702) was a private iu the I\-ench 
army, and at the age of forty-three (1745) 
saved Franco at Foutenoy. His charge and 
that of his brigade, the command of which he 
had inherited from a grand uncle. Count Dil¬ 
lon, decided the day, which had been won by 
the stolid, immoveable English advance. Lally 
served in Russia with credit, in the force 
raised to assist the Jacobite rebellion, and 
under Marshal Saxe, who regarded him as a 
future Marechal do France, and on the 31st 
December 1756, when fifty-four years old, he 
he was appointed comraander-in-chiof of the 
Freiicli possessions in the east. He was then 
in the vigour of his powers, a perfect disci¬ 
plinarian, a general by instinct, and by train¬ 
ing, a statesman. Full of genius, and know¬ 
ledge, and thoughtfulness, his wonderful ca¬ 
pacities were, however, all neutralized by that 
strange spirit which Garibaldi once denominated 
“ the disease of militarism,” which in all ages 
has betrayed itself in the French army. Lally 
was unable to comprehend the existence of a 
state of things such as forced itself upon his 
attention immediately after he had landed in 
India. The institution of caste appeared to 
him to be simply au excuse of which men 
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availed tliemselves to escape toilsome occupa¬ 
tion. He at once reversed the policy of 
Dupleix. That able administrator had been 
careful to respect native prejudices ; his whole 
policy in fact had been a policy of conciliation. 
But Jjally, confident in his strength, tried to 
ignore the existence, as anation, of the millions 
of Hindustan. When men whose caste for¬ 
bade them to labour refused to act as coolies, 
they were at once impressed, and driven to their 
tasks. The native inhabitants of Pondicherry 
were, in this way, condemned without distinc¬ 
tion to all sorts of labour. Brahmins were J 
compelled to carry the loads their caste for-j 
bade them to touch, and were yoked with , 
the pariah and soodra to draw carts. The 
result was an universal panic in Pondicherry. 
When de Leyrit and the Council remonstrated, 
they were treated as accomplices who had 
been bribed. When he returned from the 
conquest of Fort St, David, he returned to a 
city, the Phiropeau and Native inhabitants of 
which were alike struck by a paralysis of 
terror, aud iml)iied with a feeling of savage 
lintred. Of these two feelings he himself 
was at once the cause and the object. 
His officers petitioned that Bussy should 
command them in the field. When before 
Madras his officers shrank from an assault 
out of hate for him, and at last, deserted by 
his fleet, with a mutiny iu his army, and an 
object of active hatred to every officer under 
his command, he was compelled to raise Bussy 
to the active command. After the battle of 
Wandewash, in which colonel, afterwards sir 
Eyre Coote, totally defeated him, he was 
compelled, with mutinous troops and hostile 
])opulatiou, to defend Pondicherry, Without 
reinforcements, or supplies, or forage, detest¬ 
ed by his officers and so hated by the popula¬ 
tion that they tried to kill him, he defended 
the town for months against a superior army, 
compelling even the admiration of the be¬ 
siegers, who could not comprehend how a 
man so detested could liave held the reins so 
long. By the 1st May 1760, the French Army 
was confined almost to the limits of Pondi¬ 
cherry, and the place was virtually invested 
by sea aud laud. Even then, Lally never for 
a moment showed the slightest sign of des- | 
pair. For the nine months that followed, 
though thwarted by intrigues and opposition 
within the walls, by the discontent of some of 
his troops, and the faithlessness of others, he 
still maintained a lofty mind in diflScuIt cir¬ 
cumstances. All this time he was surrounded 
by those whom he had made his enemies, he 
was ill, harassed and opposed. The regiment 
of Lorraine had been reduced to 327 men, 
that of Lally to 230 ; whilst the enemy had 
received large reinforcements. Finally, all 
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resources having been exhausted, and having 
but four ounces of rice loft for distribution to 
each soldier, he agreed on the 14th January 
to capitulate, but the English refused to grant 
him terms, and he was compelled to surrender 
at discretion (16th January 1761). The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the letter of an English 
officer who was present at the siege, will show 
the straits to which Lally was reduced before 
he gave iu. ‘ Our Artillery,’ ho says, ‘ pei- 
formed wonders, but the want of every neces¬ 
sary within was what chiefly wrought iu our 
favour. The iuhabitnnts had subsisted for a 
long time upon their elephants, horses, camels, 
&c. I can assure you for a truth that a dog 
sold for 24 rupees ; of this miserable provi¬ 
sion, there did not remain enough for one day 
longer, when the English took possession of 
the place.’ Again referring to Lally, he says, 

‘ it is a convincing proof of his abilities, the 
managing so long and vigorous a defence, in 
a place where he was Indd iu universal detes¬ 
tation.’ As he marched out of the citadel of 
Pondicherry, he was saluted with a loud and 
general hiss, and was loaded with the most 
abusive and opprobrious epithets. The In- 
tendant of his army who followed him, an old 
half blind man, upwards of seventy years of 
age was killed on the spot. Lally himself would 
have shared the same fate but for the oppor¬ 
tune appearance of some English hussars. 
Ho returned to France, and found himself 
an object of suspicion to the Government 
he had served so zealously. For twelve 
months ho occupied himself in prayers for 
an inquiry, but obtained only an investi¬ 
gation, was condemned on two charges,— 
insolence to His Majesty’s other officers, 
which was true, treason to His Majesty, which 
was false,—was haled forth in a dungcart to 
his execution, and cognizant to the last of his 
one misfortune, died exclaiming, “ ‘ Tell my 
judges that God has given me grace to par¬ 
don them, if I were to see them again, 1 
might no longer have the forbearance to do 
it.’.... An English officer, writing of him at 
the time he was a prisoner at Madras, says : 
—‘ Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us ; 
notwithstanding his fallen condition he is now 
as proud and haughty as ever. A great share 
of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured 
by a savage ferocity, and an undistinguished 
contempt for every person that moves in a 
sphere below that of a general, characterize 
this odd compound of a man.’— The Career 
of Count Lally, a Lecture by Major G. J?. 
Malleson, Calcutta : Le Page ^ Co, 

LAL MIRCH, Guz., Hind., Duk. Cap¬ 
sicum frutescens, Cayenne pepper. Capsicum 
aunuum : Capsicum fastigia. 
LAL-MOORGA, Beng. Common cocks- 
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comb, Celosia rubra. 

LAL-MURaH-KES, Hind. Celosia cris- 
tata, Linn. ; Roxb. 

LAL NUTI, Bbng. Amarantus atropur- 
pureus, Roxb. 

LALO, Fr., of Maurifc. Abelmoschus es- 
culentus, W. ^ A. 

' LALPOORA, see Kbyber. 

LAL PADMA, Nelumbium speciosum. 

LAL-PADMA-KU.RUBEE, Brng. Neri- 
um rosea plenum. 

LAL PIARA, Beng. Psidium pomife- 
rum, Linn. 

LAL-SABUNEE, Beng. Trianthema 
rubellum. 

LAL'BABUNI, Trianthema obcordifolium. 

LAL-SAG, Hind. Amarantus gangeticus, 
Linn. 

LAL SEM KI PHALLI, Duk. Lablab 
vulgaris. 

LAL-SHAK, Beng. Amarantus gangeti¬ 
cus, Linn. 

LAL-SHAKRKAND-ALU, Beng. Bata¬ 
tas paniculatus. 

LAL-SUBUJUYA, Hind. Cannaindica. 

LAL-SOORJYU-MUNI, Beng. Hibiscus 
birtus. 

LAL SUFRI-AM, Hind. Psidium pomi- 
ferum, Linn. 

LAL-SURBUJUYA, Beng. Canna in- 
dica. 

LAL-SUMBULKHAB, Duk. Red sul- 
phuret of Arsenic. 

LAL TUB, Hind., var. of Cajanus indicus, 
Spreng. 

LAL-UNTIYA, Beng, Amarantus atro- 
purpureus, Roxb. 

LAMA, correctly blama, is the Tibetan 
word for a superior. The Dalai Lama, liter¬ 
ally ocean superior, is the highest in rank of 
the Tibetan lamas. He resides at Lhassa. 
He is viewed as an incarnation of the Dlyauo 
Bodhisatwa Chenresi, who is supposed to 
effect his re-embodiraent by a beam of light 
which issues from his body and enters the 
individual whom he selects for his re-descent. 
The honorific title of Lama, (^lama) strictly 
belongs only to the superiors of convents : 
but is applied also to ordained priests. The 
Tibetan priests are ordained to celebacy ; 
but as they live under the same roof with 
nuns, this prohibition is probably not fol¬ 
lowed out. The Kbanpo is a head Lama, and 
these are the superiors of the larger monas¬ 
teries. The Delai Lamas are selected by the 
clergy, but, since 1792, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment influence the election; to obtain the sons 
of families known for their loyalty. In 
Bhutan the Khanpo have made themselves 
almost independent of the Dalai Lamas, and 
the ruler of Bhutan, the Dharma Rinpoche 


or Dharma Rajah, yields but a loose 
obedience. Lamas are very numerous, at 
Lhassa and its vicinity ; Dr. Campbell gives a 
list of 12 principal monasteries, inhabited by 
a total of 18,500 Lamas. In Ladak, there 
are about 12,000 Lama in a population of 
158,000. There has been some misappre¬ 
hension regarding the Buddha and Bodhisat¬ 
wa, the regeneration of the Grand Lama 
being considered as an exceptional case of a 
Buddha returning amongst mankind. Mr. 
Hodgson, (pp. 137, 138,) truly calls the 
“divine Lamas’’ of Tibet, Arhanta, but he 
believes “ that a very gross superstition has 
wrested the just notion of the character to its 
own use,” and so created the “immortal 
mortals, or present palpable divinities of 
Tibet.” Fra Orazio says that “ Lama sempre 
Sara coll’ istessa anima del medesime (iany-c’ 
iub) oppure in altri corpi.” Rerausat was 
not aware of this fact when he stated “ Lea 
Lamas du Tibet se considerent eux-memes 
comme autant de divinites (Bouddhas) incar- 
nees pour le salut des homraes.” But the ex¬ 
planation which Major Cunningham received 
in Lkdak, which is the same as that obtained 
by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple and con¬ 
vincing. The Grand Lama is only a re¬ 
generated Bodhisatwa, who refrains from 
accepting Buddhahood, that he may continue 
to be born again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. For a Buddha cannot possibly be 
regenerated, and hence the famous epithets of 
Sathagata, “ thus gone,” and Sugata “ well 
gone,” or gone for ever. The ordinary monk 
or priest in Tibet is the Gyloug, above whom 
are the Llama or presidents, and below whom 
are the Tohba and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a 
probationer who is admitted into the establish¬ 
ment to which he would attach himself at the 
age of 8 or 10 and receives instruction ac¬ 
cordingly. At 15, he becomes a Tohba, and 
at 24 a Gy long, provided bis acquirements be 
satisfactory. There are two sects, the Gyl- 
lupka, who dress in yellow, and the Shammar 
in red, the Shammar Gylong being allowed to 
marry. So also the Great Lama of Thibet 
is regarded as immortal ; though his spirit 
occasionally passes from one earthly tenement 
to another. 

Tepa is the “Lama Yeungjing,” the 
private guru, or high priest of the “ Grand 
Lama.” He is also appointed by order of the 
emperor, and is sometimes an avataid Lama, 
but not always. His office is to teach and 
train the Grand Lama in childhood and youth, 
and lead him, if he can, afterwards. He is 
indeed an important personage in the bud- 
dhist world, being no less than the keeper of the 
Grand Lama’s conscience. The nomination 
to this post being in the hands of the emperor. 
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LAMA. 


LAMA. 


furnishes an interesting clue to the extent of is common enough to see these fixed in the 
the imperial power over the church of Thibet, bed of a running stream, as they are then set 
The Che Kap Kempu Lama is a churchman in motion by the water, and go on praying 
of great influence in the Government. He night and day, to the special benefit of the 
appears to represent the Grand Lama in the person who has placed them there. The 
council of state and in the deliberations of the Tartars also suspend these convenient imple* 
Shapee. He may be called Secretary or ments over their domestic hearths that they 
Minister for the church, and the Shapee may, may be put in motion by the current of cool 
correctly enough, be called the Financial, air from the opening of the tent, and so twirl 
Judicial, Revenue and Home Secretaries, or for the peace and prosperity of the family, 
ministers. Another machine which the buddhists make 

The Tibetan Treasury is managed by two use of to simplify their devotional activity is 
officers named Jhassa ; both are Lamas, and that of a large barrel turning on an axis. It 
act conjointly, although one of them is Trea- is made of thick pasteboard, fabricated of 
surer on behalf of the “Grand Lama,” and innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
the other on behalf of theNoume-hen or tern- another, and upon which are written in Thi- 
poral estate. They are assisted by two Sub- betan character the prayers most in fashion. 
Treasurers styled Shangjotes. Four officers Those who have not sufficient zeal or suffi- 
desiguated Da-puns, are the commanders of the cient strength to place on their backs an im- 
Thibetan Troops, and act Civil and Political moose load of books, and prostrate themselves 
Commissioners on occasions of frontier or at every step in .the mud, adopt this easier 
other disturbances, they are Thibetans, and method, and the devout can then eat, drink, 
not Lamas. The ordinary course of official and sleep at their ease, while the complai- 
promotion is from a Da-pun to a Shapee ; of saut machine does all their praying for 
equal rank, to the Da-pun is the Che-pun, them. As a penance, or under a vow, a Lama 
who is, however, a civil officer and acts in all will open his belly, take out his entrails 
departments as Deputy to the Shapee. Shate and place them before him, and then re- 
Shapee, was the energetic Commander-in- turn, immediately to his former state. This 
Chief of the Thibetan army which opposed spectacle, atrocious and disgusting as it is, is 
the Nipalese under Jung Bahadoor. The very common in the Lama convents of Tar- 
Shapee is often employed as Commissioner tary. The Bokte who is to display his power, 
on deputations in civil affairs either Judicial as the Mongols say, prepares himself for the 
or Fiscal, and all the cases sent up by the act by long days of fasting and prayer ; and 
Police for trial before the Shapee are for- during the whole time he must maintain the 
warded through this officer. All appoint- most absolute silence, and refrain from all com¬ 
ments to the offices above noted, require the munication with men. In Tibet, the remains of 
confirmation of the emperor. the sovereign Lamas are deposited entire in 

A religious exercise much practised by the shrines prepared for their remains which are 
buddhist, is that of going round the convent, ever afterwards regarded as sacred and visited 
prostrating himself at every step. Some- with religious awe. The bodies of the inferior 
times an immense number of devotees will be Lama are usually burnt and their ashes pre¬ 
going through their act of devotion at the served in little metallic idols, to which places 
same time, one after the other, and they will are assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordi- 
include all the neighbouring buildings in their nary persons are treated with less ceremony 
prostrations. The feat must be performed —some are carried to lofty eminences where 
all at once without any interruption, even there are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, 
that of stopping for a few moments to take and other carniverous animals. But they 
nourishment ; aud the prostrations must be also have places surrounded by walls where 
perfect, that is to say, the body must be ex- the dead are placed. The Mongols some- 
tended its whole length, and forehead must times bury their dead ; often they leave them 
touch the earth while the arms are stretched exposed in their coffins, or cover them with 
out in front, and the hands joined. Before stones, paying regard to the sign under which 
rising also the pilgrim must describe a circle the deceased was born, his age, the day and 
with two ram’s horns which he holds in his hour of his death, which determine the mode 
hands. Some content themselves with taking in which he is to be interred. For this pur- 
a walk round the convent, rolling all the pose they consult some books, which are 
while between their fingers the beads of their explained to them by the Lama. Sometimes 
long chaplet, or giving a rotatory movement they burn the corpse, or leave it exposed to 
to a kind of praying mill, which turns with the birds and wild beasts. Children who die 
incredible rapidity. This instrument is called suddenly are left by their parents on the road, 
a Chu-Kor, that is, turning prayer and it In Spiti, in the north-west Himalaya, when a 
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LAMBAR. 


LAMBOK. 


person dies, the body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or cut into 
small pieces and burnt, admonitions are made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do not trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(meaning the dead body,) in summer it quick¬ 
ly becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and 
is too cold for you.— Fra Orazio in Nouv, 
Jour, Asiat.<, t, xiv, p, 408, ii, ; Jour, des 
Savantes, Mai 1831, p. 263 ; The Bhilsa 
Topes, by Major Cunningham, p, 67 ; Ltib^ 
book^s Grig, of Civil p. 236 ; Iluc*s Recol¬ 
lections of Journey, pp, 117, 125, 126 ; Tim- 
howskVs Journey to Peking, Vol. ii, 312 ; 
MoorcrofCs Travels, Vol. ii, p. 12. See Ko- 
ko-klioton, Kouren, Kunawer, Ladak, Sakya 
muni, Skardo, Sikh, Tibet. 

LAMAJJAKAMU, Sans., or Vattiveru, 
Tel. Andropogon muricatus, Retz. 

LAMAK, orLaraak chair, Malay. Tallow. 

LAMANZA, Hind. Cedrus deodara. 

LAMA SEKAI, see Kouren, Koko-klioton. 

LAM AY or Lamkay Island, is about 3^ 
miles long with high yellow cliffs to the west¬ 
ward. It is in lat. 22* 19f N., long. 120" 27' 
east. 

LAMB, Hind. Eragrostis, sp, 

LAMB. The vegetable curiosity known as 
the Tartarian Lamb, is thus apostrophised by 
Dr. Darwin ;— 

Cradled in snow, and fanned by Arctic nir, 

Shines, gentle Baroinetz! thy golden hair; 

Rooted in earth each cloven hoof descends, 

And round and round her floxilo neck she bends ; 
Crops the gray coral-rnoss, and hoary thyme, 

Or laps with rosy tongue the inciting rime. 

Eyes with mute tenderness her distant darn, 

Or seems to bloat, a Vegetable Lamb. 

The plant about which these fables have 
gathered seems now to be referred to the 
fern genus Cibotium, formerly to Aspidium. 
The English Cycloptcdia says, “ The Rhizo- 
ma of Aspidium. baromotz presents a rude 
resemblance to an animal. It is covered 
with u silky down, and when cut into has a 
soft inside with a reddish, flesh-coloured 
appearance, suflicient to account for the 
origin of the fables with regard to its animal 
nature.— Yule Cathay, Vol. i, p. 145. 

LAMB A, Tihktan. A priest, a monk. 
Europeans usually spell ii L’lama. 

LAMBA, Hind. Aristida depressa. 

LAMBADI. 


Biin j ara, 
Lamballie, 
Lombnllie, 
Lombardie, 


Hind. Lambani, 
Tan. Lainhan, 
„ Lambani, 
„ llarabadi, 


Kakn. 
Maiik. 
Hind,, Duk. 
Taw. 


Travelling grain merchants, better known as 
Binjara. The liinjara stylo themselves Gohur. 

LAM BAR, or Lambardar, Hind. The 
village head-mnu who collects the reyenuc 
from the proprietors of his village, and paj^s 
it into the tahsil—lie is a sort of middleman 


between the officials of Government and the 
body of proprietors and rent-payers : he is 
called in Hazara, &c., mustajir ; and in other 
parts, as also generally before British rule in 
the Punjab, mukaddam. It is an Anglo- 
Indian word from number and dar, and in 
Bengal, is a farmer wlio Settles with the Go¬ 
vernment. In the Mahratta country this 
work is taken by tlio potail. 

LAMD-DOR, Hind. Cord from fibre of 
Calotropis gigantea. 

LaMBOK, an island east of Bali island, 
and only differs from Bali in the circumstance 
of tho natives professing the niahomedan 
religion. Tho town of Bali Labogee, on the 
east side of the island, is more frequently 
visited by British ships than any other native 
port in the Archipelago, as vessels from New 
South Wales often call here on their voyage 
to China for the pirchase of rice. Iti 1829 
some Dutch cruizers visited this island and 
that of Bali, in order to buy slaves, whieli 
were required to recruit their army, and 
about one thousand were procured, at the 
rate of twenty dollars a head. They are, 
also, visited occasionally by French vessels 
from Bourbon for the same purpose. The 
natives of both islands devote their whole 
attention to agriculture, and large quantities 
of rice are exported to China and the Archi¬ 
pelago. Hides, tobacco, coconnut oil, and 
coffee, are akso exported ; tlic cotton produced 
in tho island is of an excellent quality, being 
considered the best in tho Archipelago. It is 
manufactured into calico, but the tedious pro¬ 
cess of cleaning and spinning the raw material 
renders it very expensive : British and Indian 
calicoes, therefore, meet with a ready sale. 
Lambok strait, is formed by the island of 
Bali to the west, and that of Lambok to tho 
east. Tho rajah of Lambok has the title of 
Annk Agong, which means son of heaven. 
The indigenous inhabitants of Lambok, arc 
called “ Sassak.” The people of Lambok 
believe that some men can turn themselves 
into crocodiles, which transformation they 
adopt in order to devour their enemies. 
The Sassnk indigenes of Lambok, are a 
Malay race, hardly differing from those of 
Malacca or Borneo, and have been converted 
*to mahomedanism, hut the ruling race are 
hrahminical and from Ball. The men are 
jealous and strict with their wives, infidelity 
is punished by the couple being tied back to 
hack and thrown into the sea, where croco¬ 
diles devour the bodies. Even a married 
woman accepting a flower, or betel, from a 
stranger, has been punished by death with 
the kris, and any one found without leave 
within tlie grounds of a house, is kreesed and 
his body thrown out to the street. The 
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LAMBLLICORNIA. 


LAMMERGBYER. 


people frequently do amok, but it seems ] 
to be deliberately done. On one occasion, a 
person doing amok killed 17 people before he 
could be killed. In war, a whole regiment will 
agree to amok, and then run on with such 
despeiate resolution as to be very formidable 
to men less excited than themselves.— WalLy 
pp. 161, 173-174; yl/r. Early pp. S9-9L 
LAMBRUS ECIIINATUS, L. longima- 
nus, L. sorratus, see Parthonopidoe. 
LAMB-SKINS. 

Peaux fie agnoaux, Fr. Anakbiri kulit, Malay. 
Lamjnsfelle, Gku. Piellcs tie cordero.s, Si*. 

Pilli agnelliiic, It. 

Lainb-sk'ms are used in Persia and Tibet 
dressed with the wool and made into caps. 
Larnb-skins sell at Leh for one rupee each ; 
lambs are much cheaper if bought alive. 
In Europe lamb-skins are used in (he glove 
manufatjture.— Advcntun's of a Lady in Tar- 
tayify Mrs. Harveyy Vol. i, p. 355, 
LAMBTON, Colonel, Surveyor General of 
India, wrote on the measurement of an arc 
on the meridian in As. Re.-^., Vol. xiii, p. 

1 ; Ibitl., 1816, Vol xii, p. 28d. Method for 
extending a gcogiaphical surv(‘y across the 
Peninsula of tinlia, Ibid., 1801, Vol. vii, 
p. 312. Measurement of an arc on the 
meridian on the Coromandel Coast, Ibid., 
180o, Vol. viii, p. 137 ; Ibid., 1816, Vol. xii, 
p. 1. Account of Trigiiometrical operatious 
across India, conuecting Fort St. George and 
Mangalore, Ibid., 1808, Vol. x, p. 290.— 
Hr. Buisfs Cat. 

LAMKOM, see Kohi.stan. 

LAM ELLICORNIA,a section of tlicOrdcr 
Coleoptera. 

OrIMCR COLKOl’TKRA. 

yKCTION liAMEI.LlCORNlA. 

Qen. (1). Eucliiius maclcaii, Westw. 

8yn. 

E. macleajanus, Rurm. j Cheirotonus maclcaii, Hope. 

Of a brassy-green colour, male 2^ and female 2 
inches long, inhabit/i the Assamese and Himalayan 
regions, forelegs, dispro]>oitionately long and bent. 

(2) . Euchirus dupontiauus, Burmeistcr. 

8yn. 

E. 4, lineatus, Waterhouse. 

Inhabits the I’liilippine islands, length 2| indies. 

(3) . Dynastes hardwickii, Hope. 

Inhabits Nepaul, length about 2 inches. 

(4) . Jurnnos ruckeri, Haunders. 

Inhabits the Himalaya, length Ig-l.f inches. 

(5) . lletcrorhina nigritarsis, Hope. 

Cetonia nigritarsis, Hope. | Cctonia mutabilis, Hope. 
Inbaiiits Landour, its favourite resort is wild indigo. 

(6) . H. hopei. 

8yn. 

H. bongalensis. 

This resorts to tlie wild indigo. H. bengalcnsis is 
supposed by Dr. Benson to bo the female. 

(7) . 11. nnthracina, Westw. 

Inhabits upper India, length 10J lines. 

(8.) Bombodes ursus, Westw. 

Inhabits the Himalaya. 

(9) . Peperonota harripgtonii, Westw, 

Inhabits the Himalayas. 

(10) . Parastasia rufo-picta, Westw. 

Inhabits Sylhet and Assam. 
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LAMES BE ECORCE BE CITRON, 
Fk. Lemon peel. 

LAMIACEiE, Lindl.y the Mint tribe of 
plaiitB, the Labiatae of Jussieu, comprising 11 
Gen., 299 species, viz., 80 Ocimeae ; 38 Men- 
them ; 8 Mouardere ; 4 Satureieae; 7 Melis— 
seae ; 12 Scutellarieaj ; 25 Nepeteas ; 93 Sta- 
chyeae ; 14 Prasieaj, 18 Ajugeae. Br. Royle 
recommended the introduction of the pepper¬ 
mint plant, with the es.sential oil of which 
the natives are well acquainted from its 
common u.se in cholera. Species of Aniso- 
meles, Diospita, Elscholtzia and Pogostemon 
are used as substitutes for their European 
allies. The (uily ])hint of this family much 
cultivated in India is tlie Bracocephalum 
roylcaiium, or Baluiigoo, the seeds of which, 
Tukhm balungoo, are very geuerally used in 
India for the preparation of mucilaginous 
drinks. Coleus barliatus is a very aromatic 
plant of India, of the family Labiata3. The 
.strongly scented Plectraiilhus rugosus, the 
Pirnar or Pisumar, is a plant of Kaghan.— 
Roylcy p. 303 ; pp. 91-492. 

LAMGHAN, sec Kobisian. 

LAMINARIA SACCHARTNA, sp. 

Gillar-Pattr, j Gillur-ka-Pattr, Hind. 

Is olficiual at Lahore and in Cashmere. The 
fronds are procured from Thibet, where they 
are reported to grow in a salt lake, but some 
maintain tliat they are brought from tlio 
Caspian Sea. The plant probably grows in 
all the salt lakes of High Asia, also it is pro¬ 
bably brought from the sea through China. 
It is imported from Yarkand and via Kash¬ 
mir. It contains much iodine, and acts as an 
alterative iu scrofulous affections and en¬ 
largement of the thryroid gland or goitre 
(giliur or gal) a common disease in many 
parts of the Himalaya. If washed and hung 
up, a saccharine substance exudes. It cou- 
si.stsoflong ribbon-like pieces. Br. Cayley 
states that 16 seers of this were imported 
from Yarkand to Le in 1867. It is highly 
esteemed in Japan, where it is extensively 
used as an article of diet, being first washed 
iu cold water and then boiled in milk or broth. 
— LLonitjherger, p. 297 ; Powelfs Hand* 
book, Vol. i, p. 384 ; Hr. J. L. Stewards 
Punjab Plants, p. 2 69 ; Simmond's CommL 
Product, p. 379. 

LAMJAK, Hind. Andropogon iwaran- 
cusa, Cymhopogon iwarancusa. 

LAMLUM, see Chaldea, Mesopotamia. 

LAMMA ISLAND, lies off the S. W. side 
of Hong-Kong. 

LAMM AY, Bdrm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts ; it is a red, light, but 
useful timber, like sandal wood, and is free 
from attacks of insects.— Captain Dance, 
LAMMERGEYER or Bearded-vulture, 
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LAMP BLACK. 


LAMPONG. 


tbo Gypaetus barbatus, is without doubt, 
the Roc” of Arabian Nights and the 
“ Nisser” mentioned by Bruce in his Travels 
in Abyssinia.— Adams, 

LAMMSFELLE, Ger. Lamb-skins. 

LAMOCH ISLANDS, four in number, on 
the South Coast of China. 

LA-MOO, Burm. a small tree, like a wil¬ 
low, twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
growing only near salt water, and generally 
on the very edge. The blossom is very 
beautiful, a little like a thistle, very fragrant, 
pale-green, large umbrella-shaped pistil, in¬ 
numerable stamens, no corolla, but a thick 
calyx, which remains, and holds the fruit like 
a dish. Monkeys are fond of the fruit, and 
are often seen in the tree. The natives use 


it in curry. — Travels^ Vol, i,p. 181. 
LAMP. 

Dipa, Bkno, Fanua-Charagli, Pers. 

Lampe, Fr., Gek. Lampadu, Rua. 

Charagh, Hind. Dwipa, Sansc., Tel. 

Lucerna, It. Lampara, Sp. 

Palitakandillampay Malay. Vallak, Tam. 


Lamps are formed of various material and 
shapes, in them liquid inflammable bodies 
are burned, for the purpose of producing arti¬ 
ficial light. Those in most common use in 
India are Argand lamps. Lamps are arranged 
for burning materials which are fluid at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures, in order to produce light. 
Such are the oils. A feast of lamps was 
held by the Egyptians in honour of the god¬ 
dess of war. The Jews had a feast of lamps. 
The hindoos have a feast of lamps, at the 
same period of the year as that of the Jews, 
in honour of Kartakeya, or Scanden, the god 
of war, and the Rajputs, iu honour of Laksh- 
rai. The Parsi religionists have a feast of 
lamps. The Chinese have a feast of lan¬ 
terns, on which occasion are many inscrip¬ 
tions on the lanterns, a usual invocation is 
Tien-tee, San-sheeai, Vaulin Chin-tsai ; Oh ! 
heaven, earth, the three limits, and thousand 
intelligences, hail I— Roberts, p. 17 ; Faulk¬ 
ner, See Lakshmi, Dipawali, Dewali. 

LAMPA, Hind. Audropogon aciculatus. 

LAMPADU, Rus. Lamps. 

LAMPARA, Sp. Lamps. 

LAMP BLACK, 


Kohl, 

Ar. 

Noir de fam6e, 

Fr. 

Kienruss. 

Ger. 

Kajah 

Hind. 

Nerodl ftimo, 

It. 

Negro-fuino, 

It. 


Arang-para, Malay. 

Kajal: siahi, Puks. 

Negro de humo, Sp. 

Mtu, Tam. 

Katike, Tel. 


Lamp-black is obtained by burning the impu¬ 
rities left in the precipitation of tar and pitch, 
and collecting the deposit in the form of soot. 
The finest kind is procured by collecting the 
smoke from an oil-lamp. It is used in the arts, 
particularly in the manufacture of painter’s 
ink. The mahomedan women of Arabia, 
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Egypt, Persia and India stain their eye-lashcs 
with it. Mahomedan men use antimony for 
this purpose .—McCulloch ; Herhlots, 

LAMPE, Fr., Ger. Lamps. 

LAMPE AN or Laban a wood of Java, 
light but durable, and alFords materials for 
the handles of the spears or pikes borne by 
the natives. 

LAMP-OIL, 

Charagh ka tel, Hind. ! Vallak yennai, Tam. 

The kind of oil used in different parts of 
the world for burning in lamps varies with 
the sources of supply, and these are numerous. 
In Great Britain, whale oil, boiled from the 
subcuticular fat of the whale, was long used, 
and still is to a certain extent, although the 
general introduction of coal gas has lessened 
the demand for it. Oils obtained from seeds 
by pressure are used for artificial illumination 
iu different parts of the world. In Paris, oil 
of rape-seed and oil of poppy-seed are clarified 
for lamps by filtration through cotton wool, 
and other processes. Iu the south of France 
and in Italy an inferiorkind of olive-oil is used, 
as also the oil of Arachis hypoga?a, or earth- 
nut. Iu Italy, lamp-oil is expressed from 
the stoues of the grape. In Piedmont, walnut- 
oil is used ; in India, cocoanut, castor, poppy, 
scsamum and ground-nut oils are in use ; on 
the eastern and southern coasts of the 
Mediterranean and in China, oil of sesamum 
seed ; and in tropical countries, cocoanut oil 
(which at the temperature of Britain is a 
white solid-like tallow) is burnt often in 
lamps made of the shell of the cocoanut and 
of bamboo. Much of the lamp-oil used iu 
China is expressed from the seeds of Ca¬ 
mellia oleifera, cultivated for the purpose, 
as is also a shrub, Croton sebiferum, from 
the fruit of which a solid oil is obtained by 
expression. Seal oil is used by the Esquimaux. 
The essential oils are too volatile for lamps. 
Petroleum and naphtha from fossil vegetable 
matter are used in localities which produce 
them. Naphtha, the most liquid of the oils, 
is also prepared by distilling fossil vegetable 
matter, and is well-adapted for burning. In 
Genoa, the streets are lighted with naphtha 
from the adjacent territory of Amiano ; and 
some years ago it was obtained by the distil¬ 
lation of pit coal, for the purpose of burning 
in the street-lamps of London. Alcohol, or 
spirits of wine, is often used as a source of 
heat, on account of its clean fame, no soot 
being deposited.— Tomlinson, 

LAM PON G. The size of these districts of 
Sumatra is about 12,926 square English miles. 
Their maritime boundaries are formed on the 
south by the Indian Sea and the Straits of 
Sunda, and on the east by Java, whilst the 
rivers Masuji and Pisang bound it ou the 
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north and west. Tobacco is planted here 
and there, but it does not constitute an article 
of export. The leaves do not grow very 
large, but have a fine flavour. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Lampong deem their tobacco 
better than that of Java and will not buy or 
use the latter. It is probable that the 
difference consists more in the preparation of 
the produce than in the plant itself. In the 
markets, tobacco is sold according to the 
weight of the copper money. The pliable 
rattan and the cane are found in considerable 
quantities, and are exported to Singapore and 
Batavia. The cane (Calamus rotang, L.) is 
called in the Lampongs “ semambu.” The 
country is very rich in species of these, and 
allied genera. The inhabitants of Tarabangi 
enumerated besides the semambu, the follow¬ 
ing species:— 


Rottan 

Bubuwarorbu- 
war buwar, 
Bunku, 
Kommoran, 
Semuly or Je- 
mang, 


Rottan 

Suti, 

Urang, 

Balk, 

Kuyu, 

Lakki, 

Sabuk, 


Rottan 

Peledes, 

Sessak, 

Tungal, 

Bobras, 

Manu. 


• Palamus draco, L.^ is only fii'st found fur¬ 
ther to the north-west, in the plains of Palcm- 
bang, “Dammar kacha,” also called “ Dam¬ 
mar mata kuching,” for some years main¬ 
tained a high price in the European market. 
Other sorts are used for candles and flambeaus, 
as scarcely any oil is burnt in the interior. 
Some periods of the day are even named 
according to the time of lighting the rosin 
flambeaus. In Tarabangi are the following 
kinds of dammar ;— 


Dammar kacha or mata kuching, from a 
high tree which grows in the vicinity of the 
southern coast. 


Dammar kuyung used for flambeaus. 

„ Assem, „ Hulu tupay, 

„ Barinti, „ Bunu, 

„ Seburu, 

Karuwing or bangbang, is probably the 
thick oil, tough and quickly drying of the Her- 
nandia sonora, called “ bunka” by the Bugis. 

Dammar tahala. 

Dammar Selunay, from the Mengarawan 
tree, which is the wood most sought after 
in the Lampongs for building. 

Drammar tambikat, 

„ Sali-siep, 

„ Kenbutul, 

„ batu or serem for flambeaus, 

„ dagin meira, which runs of itself 
from the trunk, 

„ Mahalu, makes a good cement. 

The Lampongs possesses three species of 
ape which are not found in Java. The Orang¬ 
utan appeal's to be even less native thou on 


Java. Besides tigers and panthers, two 
smaller species of cats also occur, which are 
strangers to the island of Java, as also 
another kind of Viverra and Mustela. The 
Malayan bear and the elephant are aho 
wanting on Java. In place of the rhinoceros 
of the last we find there the Rhinoceros suma- 
trensis, and in place of the Cervus russa we 
find there the Cervus equinus. The tapir 
probably has its habitat towards the frontiers 
of Balembang, aud on the other hand, the 
banteng (Bos suudaicus), which is spread 
over the whole of Java, is wanting. The 
bear is called “ geraol’' in the Lampongs. 
The beautiful Argus pheasant occurs, which 
it is difficult to export, because it easily 
sickens and dies on the voyage. Its eyes are 
first affected, afterwards follows a complete 
blindness, then a swelling of the whole head 
and throat, aud shortly afterwards it dies. 
The natives call the bird ku-wau. Its man¬ 
ner of living agrees entirely with that of the 
peacock. Of the foreigners the Bugi are 
most numerous, and they principally reside 
.at Telok Betong, Mengala and Siring Kebo. 
The Lampong people differ little from the 
Sundanese on Java, and clearly belong to the 
same race. They are not larger and are less 
muscular than the latter. In particular we 
do not find amongst any of them the round 
broad faces, short legs, aud the coarse large 
feet, which are so frequently met with 
amongst the Sundanese. The difference is 
most marked in the women who are favoura¬ 
bly distinguished in the Lampongs by finely 
formed feet and hands, by a fairer colour of 
the skin and a softer and slightly pensive 
expression of the eyes. That the colour of 
tho skin is less dark-brown, may be ascribed 
to the circumstance that the women pass the 
greater part of their lives in well-closed 
houses. The dress of the men is exactly the 
same as in the west of Java. The Lampong 
fair ones delight much in finery, which, how¬ 
ever, they only wear so long as they remain 
unmarried. As wives they do not make any 
further use of their ornaments. They wear 
bands for the forehead, which consist either 
of resin-beads strung together and covered 
with silver or gold and are called j elemini; 
or are made of a thin strip of bamboo, to one 
end of which their gold leaves are sewed 
while the other remains loose. This kind is 
called kerabany pandan. A cincture of gold leaf 
in the form of a hoop is called Kandu Keda. 

The bracelets which consist of the before- 
mentioned beads, are called piko : those of 
gold or silver leaves, gale pepe ; those of 
resin rings covered with gold, gelang. 

Necklaces, of gold leaf or silver leaf, gold 
and silver thread, tali gala. 
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Baogles, or aukle rings of gold or silver, 
gale chain. 

Ear-needles, with gold or silver crowns, 
chmulok. 

A gill who would he fully adorned, must 
affix silver nails to her fingers. There are 
very short ones called aingai ; and very long 
ones, which look like claws, called tanggai, 
which are principally used in dancing. 

All the houses in the Larnpongs stand on 
high posts. They are built so beautifully, so 
stjrongly and so fitly, especially in the interior 
of the country, tlnit we cannot sufficiently 
admire the patience, activity and art of the 
inhabitants, particularly when we consider 
what small mechanical means the builders 
have at their service and how few and rude 
are the instruments which they employ. Tho 
houses consist altogether of wood witli the 
exception of the floor, but iiicluding tho roof, 
which is made of good shingles (sirups). 


Exports from the Lampong Dish'icts in 
the year 1843. 
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Kollelet is the native name for caoutchouc, 
Puleh sahari isthebarkof the Alyxiastellata. 
which is much used in the Archipelago as a 
medicine. Kulit glam is used by leather- 
curriers. Kayu Kamuniug, the wood of dif¬ 
ferent Murraya is used for scabbards and 
handles of weapons, principally of krisses. 
The export of pepper increased in 1844. 
The import of money in the same year 
amounted to :— 

Silver. Copper. 

Telok Belong—-Java Rs. 550 51,633 

Mengala. 3,616 

Siring Kibo. 12,445 

The Lampong nation, which occupies that 
portion of tho south-western side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the Straits of Sunda, has its own 
peculiar alphabet, which consists of 19 sub¬ 
stantive letters with double or treble conso¬ 
nants making them up to 44. It has a great 
deal of that angular linear and meagre form 
wliich characterizes the other Sumatran 
alphabets.— of the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, Vo I. —, A^o. I 2. 

LAMPROTORNIS CYANIVENTRIS, 
Blyth, Syn. L. nitens apud Knppell, frffein 
Abyssinia ; nec nitens (L.) of S. Africa, from 
whi(di it differs in having a conspirujously 
shorter hill, and various details of colouring. 
In L. nitens (verus), the Mdiole plumage is 
glossy ocneons or stcel-gn een, brightest on the 
wings and mingled with steel-blue on tho 
head and neck : tlic abdominal region being 
of the same hue us the black, hut an admix¬ 
ture of steel-blue is observable on the tihial 
plumes, axiliaries, and under wing-coverts, 
shoulder of the wing (under the scapularies) 
bright steel-blue or purple, tipped with ame¬ 
thystine, which forms a distinct bar. 

LAMPYRIDES, are a tribe of the Mala- 
codermous Coleoptera, including the glow¬ 
worm and fire-fiy. The fire-fly is the name 
given to species of Elater and Lampyris, of 
the order Coleoptera, and to the Fulgora of 
the tropics. F. laternaria is of South Ame¬ 
rica, F. Candelaria of south-east of Asia. The 
latter resort to moist places. The Lampyris 
fire-fly is the Mouche lumineuse of the French. 
The Romans styled the luminous insects by 
the common names noctiluca and luciola. 
Glow-worms are common in all parts of India. 
The glow-worm of Ceylon is tho female of 
the Lampyris, and attains a size of nearly . 
three inches. Mr. Morren reports that he 
found phosphorous in glow-worms, as well as 
a system of prisms in transparent lenses, 
above the luminous matter. The fire-fly is a 
little luminous beetle^ a species of Lampyris. 
The lower part of its body has some appara¬ 
tus for emitting a bnght phosphorescent light. 
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Usually it is emitted in flashes at intervals 
of a second, and it is interesting to guess 
where the creature in its flight will next 
show itself. But occasionally the light is 
coutiuuous. A splendid species of Larnpyris, 
was observed by Mr. Adams at Sarawjik, when 
placed around the linger, it resembled a superb 
diamoinl ring. 

LAMTENG in Sikkim. Here birds are 
scarce, with the exception of alpine pigeons 
(Columba leuconota), red-legged crows, (Cor- 
vus graculus, Z., and the horned pheasant 
(Meleagris satyra, L.) — Hooker's Him. Jour., 
VoL ii, p. 37. 

LAMUJA, Cncurbita citrullus, Linn. 

LA MUSCADINE, Fr. Dry rot. 

LAMUT, Malay. Ant. 

LAMYIT ISLANDS, consist of one large 
and many small, on the east coast of China. 
The small islands lying N. E. of the large, 
are called the Eighteen Yit islands. 

LAN, Burm. Fathom. 

LANA, It., Lat , Sp. Wool. 

LANA, Hind. Ballota limbata, also Ana- 
therum muricatum. 

LANA, Hind, of the Panjab, salsolaceous 
piAnte used for camel feeding and soda burn¬ 
ing sajji, barilla. The chiel’of these plants 
are 

Baggi laua, also Chhoti lane, Suseda fruti- 
cosa. 

Kuti lana, Withania coagulans. 

Shori lana. Anabasis multiflora. 

Gora lane. Anabasis multiflora, also Caroxy- 
lon fjfitiduni. 

Metra lane. Anabasis multiflora. 

Moti lane, Caroxylon f®tidum. 

Peshak lane, Sueeda fruticosa. 

Lanebar, is Orthanthera vimiuea. 

LANA DYE, see Dyes. 

LANANG, Hind, of Kaiiawar. Vitis vini- 
fera. 

LANAS, Madurese. Ananas sativus, 
Schult. 

’ LANAULI, in lat. IS** 45', long. 73» 26’, 
in the Dekhan, east of the Bhor ghat. The 
mean height of the village is 2,307 feet east¬ 
ward. 

LANCA, in Hindoo cosmogony, one of the 
four imaginary cities which are supposed to 
lie under the equator at 90" distance from 
each other ; viz., 1st, Yavacoti ; 2Qd, Lanca ; 
3rd, Romaca; and 4th, Siddhapuri. Bor- 
nacoti is stated to be the 3rd ; but the pun¬ 
dits have rejected that spelling. Lanca is 
considered by all manner of Indian Astro¬ 
nomers, to lie under the flrst meridian, to 
which ail computations should be referred ; 
though several, aud particularly the Telugu 
people, refer to that of Rameswara. To¬ 
wards the nortl), and under the same meridian 
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as Lanca, the Sastra states that there are two 
other cities and a great mountain, viz., Avanti 
(supposed to be the same as Ujani or Oogeiu), 
Rohitaca, the mountain ; and Sannihita sarah, 
which in former, or rather fabulous, limes, 
were the seats of colleges and observatories. 
The meridian of Lanca lies in 75® 53' 15" (5h. 

3' 33') east of Greenwich ; and 73* 33' (41i. 
54' 12") east of Paris, Wairen-Kala Sauhita* 

LANCAVA. This group of islands, off the 
Malay Coast, consists of three large aud many 
smaller, extending nearly N, W. and S. E., 
from bit. 6* 8' N. They are high bold islands, 
particularly I.ancava, tlio centre one, which 
has on it a high peaked hill. The Laddas 
which form the east and south parts of the 
group are high barren islands. 

LANCPHiOTA, see Polyandry. 

LANCE WOOD a commercial name, in 
use in most countries to indicate a light, 
elastic wood. The Lancowood of Tenas- 
serim, is from a tree which produces a timber 
possessing the properties of Lance-wood : it 
is not uncommon in the Teuasserim pro¬ 
vinces, but it belongs to the dog-bane tribe, 
and is not at all related to Guatteria virgata, 
the Lancewood of commerce. The Meenaban 
or Pavetta liulica ?, one of the Cinchonaceae, 
is called Moulmein Lance-wood, but it is not 
equal to Lance-wood in elasticity, and beyond 
being useful for handies of tools, and such 
purposes. Major Benson thinks its qualities 
have been generally overrated, besides, it is 
susceptible to the attacks of insects. The 
Guatteria virgata of »Jamaica, is much valued 
as a Lance-wood on account of its exceeding 
even ash in lightness, strength and elasticity. 
It is chiefly used for shafts of carriages. 
Lancewood of Australia, is the Backhousia 
australis, a rayrtaceous tree, Lancewood of 
commerce, is the Guatteria virgata. Lance¬ 
wood of Maulmaiu, is from a tree found all 
over the Provinces which yields a wood that 
the residents at Maulmaiu sometimes call 
lauce-wood tree. The Karen make bows of 
it, but prefer Cassia fistula. Dr. Mason 
never met with the tree in flower, but thinks 
it a species of Dalbergia, one of the Apocy- 
naceae, though it may possibly be a Cassia.— 
Dr. Mason ; Faulkner. 

LAND-CRABvS, see Gecarcinus, Crustacea. 

LAND. According to Manu, “ cultivated 
land is the property of him who cut away the 
wood, or who cleared aud tilled it,’’ and this 
ordnance is binding on all the hindoo race 
which no international wars or conquests has 
overturned. 

LANDGA, HiND.Canis lupus, Linn, A 
wolf. 

LANDOUR, a town in the Merut district 
of the N. W. Provinces. The height of 
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Landour above Mussoorie is 300 feet, and the 
difference of temperature 3®. On the ascent 
from Raj poor at the foot of the hills to Lan- 
dour, the traveller passes through a vegeta¬ 
tion which graduates insensibly from the 
tropical into that of temperate regions. The 
Dhoon contains numerous forms which are 
strictly tropical, such as among forest trees the 
Acacia elata, which extends up along the Tarai 
from the banks of the Ira wadi. The Saul 
or Shorea robusta and species of Pterosper- 
mum, &c. &c., while the slopes of Mussoorie 
and Landour are covered with forests of 
oak and rhododendron together with the 
other temperate forms generally associated 
with them. The pine and the deodar forests 
which constitute the characteristic features of 
Simla, and add so much to the beauty of the 
station are nowhere seen at Landour and 
Mussoorie. This is chiefly owing to their 
lower elevation, and partly to their situation 
on the outermost ridge of the Himalaya 
overhanging the Dhoon. 

LANDSE, the term applied by the Singha¬ 
lese to anything English or European. It is 
a corruption of Ilollaiidishche, Dutch.—Ten- 
?ieni^s Christianity in Qcijlon^ p. 103. 

LANKEEKA WANLOO, in Telingana, 
a caste of Sudras. 

LANE TSURU, Hind. Xanthiura stru- 
marium. 

LANG A, or Luaga a piece of cloth used by 
the men of several Indian races, as a lower 
garment, applied like a petticoat. Where the 
langa or petticoat is not worn, paijaraa or 
trousers take their place. These are some¬ 
times worn loose, as in Oude and Bengal; and 
elsewhere as tight as they can bo made. The 
cutting out of these tight trousers is no easy 
matter, for they have several gores on the in¬ 
side of the thigh ; and are contrived so that 
they are flexible, however tight, and do not 
hinder the wearer from sitting cross-legged. 
With the trousers, which are tied at the waist, 
are worn the angia or choloo bodice, the 
koortni or shirt, and the dopatta or scarf. 

LANGA-CIIO, see Kiinawur. 

LANGAET, see Jangam. 

LANG AH A, a tribe following raahomo- 
danism, proselytes from the Solanki Raj¬ 
poots, one of the four Agnicula races. Pro¬ 
bably they inhabited the district of Lumghan, 
west of the Indus. It is curious and interest¬ 
ing to find that the Solanki gotra acharya, or 
‘ genealogical creed,* claims Lokote as their 
settlement. The use of the word Pat’han 
by no means precludes their being hindoos. 

LANGALI, Sans. A name of several 
plants, Gloriosa and Commelina and the coco- 
anut tree. 

LANGAN TREE, Nepbelium longanum, 
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Cambess, Its fruit is occasionally imported 
into England from China. 

LANGAB, Ar., Pers., Hind. Anchor. 
Laugar ki rassi. Hind. Cable. 

LANGA R NIKALNA, Hind. Literally 
to take out an anchor. This is a ceremonial 
performance of a vow by mahomedan men 
and women, usually given effect to on the 
fifth k*hun, i. €., the fourth day of the 
mohuiTum. Wealthy mahomedaus take out 
an anchor annually whether for a vow or not. 

LANG ABU, Tel. Anchor. 

LANGE PFEFFER, Ger. Long pepper. 

LANGAR KHANA, Hind. An alms- 
house. 

LANGEH. In Hongkong, bees are use¬ 
ful in producing honey, and in Affghanistau 
they are semi-domesticated as in Europe. 
The Laugeh bee of Borneo, and one of smaller 
size called Nuang, produce valuable honey. 
They generally place tlieir nests underneath 
the larger branches, and the Dyaks to remove 
the honey and honey-comb ascend the trees 
by means of a rail of bamboos. 

LANGHA. The musicians in Sindh are 
of two kinds : 1, the Khalwat or respectable 
singers ; 2, the Langha, or Mirasi, the bards 
of tlie country.— Sindh, p, S02, * 

LANGKWA, Malay. Galangal. 

LANGOOR MONKEY, is the Semnopi- 
thecus schistaceus and is usually seen in herds 
in pine and oak forests. The animal is com¬ 
mon in the Chor forests and similar situations 
on the western ranges. It is dark-slaty above ; 
below, palc-yellOw ; tail, long and tufted ; 
hair on the crown of the head, short and 
diverging. There is considerable variety of 
colouring ; the young incline to brown, and 
the old become more or less hoary . The bandar, 
Macacus rhesus, is the most common monkey. 
TheEntellus monkey, Seranopithecus entellus, 
is ash-gray on the upper parts ; darker on the 
shoulders and lower part of the back ; tail, 
grayish-brown ; hands with a slight shade of 
black ; body slight ; limbs, long and slender; 
tail lengthened. This species and the langoor 
are mistaken for each other. 

LANGOTA, Hind. A cloth passed 
between the thighs and fastened to a string 
before and behind. Langota-dost, a friend 
from infancy, from the days when they wore 
the Langota. 

LANG SAB, or Langsat, or Langseh, a 
species of Lansium. See Duku, Lansium. 

LANGSHU or Langshur, Hind. Juni- 
perus communis. 

LANGTAM, a range of mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, in lat. 2b® north, and long. 
97“ to 98® east. 

LANGTANG or Langthang^ Hinx>. Sco- 
polia prasalta, 
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LANGUAGES of eastern and southern 
Asia are very numerous. The number of words 
in the languages of civilized races is no doubt 
immense. Chinese, for instance, contains 
40,000 ; Todd’s edition of Johnson, 58,000 ; 
Webster’s dictionary, 70,000 ; and Flugel’s, 
more than 65,000. The great majority of 
these words, however, can be derived from 
certain original words, or roots which are 
very few in number. In Chinese there are 
about 450, Hebrew has been reduced to 500, 
and Professor Max Muller doubts whether 
there are more in Sanscrit. But the number 
of words used in the conversation or writing 
of any persons, is very limited. M. D’Orsey 
assures us that an ordinary agricultural 
labourer has not 300 words in his vocabulary. 
When Labillardiere inquired of the Friend¬ 
ly islanders, the word for 1,000,000, they 
seem to have thought the question absurd, and 
gave him one which apparently has no mean¬ 
ing ; when he asked for 10,000,000, they 
said * loole,’ which is left unexplained, for 
100,000,000, they replied ‘nonsense,’ and for 
higher numbers, they gave him certain coarse 
expressions, which ho gravely published in 
his table of numerals. The principal lan¬ 
guages, from the Fin and Hungarian in the 
west to the Japanese in the oast, have many 
phonetic characters in common, particularly 
that of vocalic harmony. But with all the 
Oriental languages those who would acquire 
them, encounter their first difficulty in the 
variety of writing characters in use, and a 
second difficulty in the discordant manner in 
which, when a foreign character is used, or 
indicated by foreigners, the powers of the 
letters are employed. Dr. John Borthwick 
Gilchrist’s attempt to form a universal writ¬ 
ing character, in his “Missionary’s portable 
christmas-box and cosmopolitan’s seasonable 
new-year’s gift,” did not succeed, and up till 
this time, it continues a matter of discussion 
whether in the efforts to diffuse knowledge by 
means of printed books, the writing characters 
in use by the peoples of the south and east 
of Asia should be continued, or whether the 
Homan letters should be employed to repre¬ 
sent them. In this Cyclopasdia, in which the 
Roman letters have been used, there has not 
been any system of spelling rigidly followed. 
The book is one of reference, to which all 
nations may resort, and as even those who use 
the Roman characters give widely dissimilar 
powers to different Roman letters, the attempt 
to follow a uniform system of spelling Asiatic 
Words has even been avoided. Also, where 
the orthography of a word has been so gene¬ 
rally adopted, that it may be said to have 
become a European word, no attempt has been 
made todisturbit^ as ^Tinnevelly,’ not ‘Tiruna- 


velei‘ bamboo,’ not ‘ bambu.’ Undoubtedly, 
a great difficulty to the English reader arises 
constantly from the discordant and inconsis¬ 
tent methods of spelling Native words and 
names, by means of the Roman characters, 
and practical utility requires that that system 
should bo adopted, which is most widely re¬ 
ceived by English Orientalists, and employed 
in the most valuable works. Two modes have 
I been proposed and largely followed, of indi¬ 
cating by the Roman letters, the characters in 
use for the vernacular tongues of India. The 
one put forward by Sir William Jones, about 
the year 1788, was an analogous classification 
of the letters, the other proposed by Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was the representation of 
the sounds of the vernacular letters by equi¬ 
valents of similar enunciation according to 
the powers of the letters as given by the 
English people ; in other words the one 
principle is analogy, the other pronuncia¬ 
tion. The latter principle is well adapted 
for expressing tlie Oriental characters in 
English letters in such a manner that English 
readers unacquainted with the Oriental cha¬ 
racters would be enabled to articulaio the 
words with a very near approach to their 
correct pronunciation : but it is for the most 
part unsuitable for all other of the I^uropeau 
uatious who use the Roman letters. The 
principle of analogy adopted by Sir William 
Jones retains the original letters with certain 
distinguishing marks and permits the learned 
men of all Europe to follow the word to its 
source, and it has been generally followed by 
the learned. The most recent writer on the 
subject was professor Horace Hnyman Wilson 
iu his Glossary, and he considers that the cha¬ 
racters in the English alphabet have enabled 
him to represent letters in nine alphabets of 
thirteen different languages of British India. 
But, to do this, he has, by diacritic points and 
marks, and by compound letters, increased the 
English alphabet from 26 to 70 characters, 
nineteen of the English letters having two to 
six forms, 5, c, e, t,y, o, p and w, each two; g, h 
and /, each three ; d and each four; r, s, t 
and z, each five, and n has six forms, and he 
has even recommended other additions. Dr. 
W. W, Hunter does not follow out any plan. 

The subjoined vowel-system which is that 
substantially of Sir W. Jones, H. H. Wilson, 
Shakespear, and Wilkins, has simplicity and 
authority in its favor. The short vowels are 
unaccented ,* the long have an acute accent 
or a straight line above them— 


a as in * about.’ 

4 as In‘mast,* (in Urdu 
»nd Bengiffi as in ‘ ball.*) 
e as in ‘ ben.* 
e as in ‘ fJte.’ 


i as In ‘ thin. 

{ as in ‘ pique.’ 
o as in ‘ not.* 
d as in ‘ note.* 
u as in ‘ full.’ 
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«S as in oo in ‘ fool.’ ei~a somewhat narrower 

ai as Uq ‘ th/ne.* sound. 

ou as in ‘bo«gh.^ 

Consonants are recommended to have the 
same powers as in the ordinary English alpha¬ 
bet, and double letters arc each to be pro¬ 
nounced distinctly, as in Italian. 
y sounds as in ‘ you.’ | gn as in ‘ poiynant,’ ‘ Spay- 
y „ as in ‘ yo.’ j woletto.’ 

j „ as in ‘join.’ I ng as in ‘ tl^my.’ 

h to have always a separate sound, except 
in ck as in ‘ cAurcA,’ sh as in ‘ A'Ae,’ dh as th 
in ‘ tAough,’ c whether for A or j, being super¬ 
fluous, need not be used, nor x for ks. But, 
although tlie three consonants, C, Q, X, are 
called superfluous in English grammars, Q, 
historically represents the Hebrew p, and 

Arabic Jj: hence it has been generally so 
employed by the learned. The English always 

have u after Q. In Qal (J^) the Q is a deep 
soft K, formed at the root of the tongue. 

Some writers, the latest of whom is H. H. 
Wilson, advocate the propriety of each lan¬ 
guage having its own natural alphabet, as if 
a new alphabet had been born with every 
tongue. But the single alphabet of Phoenicia 
has been modified for all the languages of 
Northern Africa, except that the Tuarick of 
the Great Western Desert have an alphabet 
of native growth. The Homan, Grecian and 
Hebrew have together all the consonants 
needed for Arabic, except three. The Greek 
type, now in use, has not the forms which 
alone were known to Demosthenes and 
^schylus. Moreover, Muhainmed did not 
write with the very characters of the modern 
Arabic, and the Roman characters may serve 
for most tongues. When, in Europe, they 
began to print Greek, they copied all the 
contractions of the manuscripts. After that, 
it was customary in dictionaries to give 
Anglo-Saxon quotations in type which was 
copied from the hand writing of the Anglo- 
Saxon MSS.—German quotations in the 
modifications of Gothic type used in Ger¬ 
many, Danish in that used in Denmark and 
80 forth. Gradually these trammels have 
been thrown off, all but the Greek type. 
With proper care in selecting letters, almost 
every word of any tongue could be distinctly 
articulated according to the English pro¬ 
nunciation, independently of the terms that 
precede and follow it, but the English pro¬ 
nunciation would not correspond with that of 
the Dutch, Italians or Spaniards, &c. 

As to th^ original of the Chinese charac¬ 
ters, it is known that, in transacting business 
before the corameucemeut of the monarchy, 
little cords were used, with sliding knots, 
each of which had its particular signification. 
These are represented in two tables by the 
Chinese called Ho-tu and Lo-shu. The first 
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colonies who inhabited Se-(;hweii had no other 
literature besides some arithmetical sets of 
counters made with little knotted cords, in 
imitation of a string of round beads, with 
which they calculated and made up all their 
accounts in commerce. 

Dr. Pritchard, Professor Max. Muller, Pro¬ 
fessor Steinthal and Professor P^arrar have 
each attempted to classify the languages in 
use, and the writings of Chevalier Bunsen, of 
Pictet, of Burnous, Rask and Hunter have 
aided much towards the general arrangement. 
In Dr. Pritchard’s classification ho has four 
groups or dynasties of language, three of 
which are confined to Europe and Asia, a 
fourth being common to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which are near that continent. 
The first of his four groups is the Indo- 
P^uropean, sometimes termed ludo-Germanic, 
and by late writers the Ariiiii or Iranian 
languages. He considers tliat the Indo- 
European languages and nations may be 
divided into many difierent groups, in the 
order of their affinities for instance ; but ho 
regards the most oi>vious division to be a 
geographical one, and he styles his first, the 
eastern group, wliieh, by many writers has 
been termed exclusively the Avian family of 
tongues. It includes all the idioms of the 
ancient Medes and Persians, who named 
themselves Arii, and their country P^eviene or 
Iran, and likewise the Sanscrit with all the 
Prakrits, properly so termed, and the Pali of 
India. Among the former was that ancient 
Per.sian language iu which one particular set 
of the cuneiform inscriptions was written. 
This dialect was so near the Sanscrit that 
the inscriptions have been interpreted through 
the medium of that language. 

The Zend lays claim to a still higher anti¬ 
quity since the Zend is said by Burnous, 
Professor Wilson and others who have studied 
it most successfully, to be more nearly allied 
to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, which 
preceded the classical Sanscrit, than it is to 
this last more cultivated speech. How this 
claim is to be reconciled with the compara¬ 
tively recent date of all extant compositions 
in theZendish language, remains, he considers, 
to be explained. But that the high castes or 
“twice born” classes of the Indian race, as 
they term themselves, the brahman, the che- 
triya and the vaisya hiudoo, were of the 
same stock as the ancient Persians, may be 
regarded as a fact established by the aflinity 
of their languages. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from thosel 
of Dr. Pritchard. He classes one group as 
the great Asiatic-European stock of languages, 
which he sub-divides into eight families, viz., 
1, Celts ; 2, Thi*acian or Illyrian ; 3, Arme- 
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nian ; 4, Asiatic-Iranian ; 5, Hellenico-Italic ; 
6, Slavonic ; 7> Lithuanian tribes, and 8, Teu¬ 
tonic. His fourth or Asiatic-Irauian, or the 
Iranian stock as represented in Asia, he 
again sub-divides into : 

1. The nations of Iran proper or the 
Arian stock, the languages of Media and 
Persia. It includes the Zend of the cunei-j 
form inscriptions and the Zend Avesta: the ' 
younger Pehlevi of the Sassanians and the 
Pazend, the mother of the present or modern 
Persian tongue : the Pushtu or language of 
the Affghans belongs to the same branch. 

2. The second sub-division embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, represented by 
the Sanscrit and lier daughters. 

His Semitic stock of lauguages he constructs 
from the following nations wlio form another! 
compact mass, and repi'esent one physiologic- 
ally and historically connected family ; the 
Hebrews, with the other trii)es of Caiiaan or 
Palestine, inclusive of the Pliccnicians, who 
spread their language, through their coloniza¬ 
tion, as that of the Cartliaginians ; tlie Aramaic 
tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
in the west, and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east ; tiiially, the Arabians, whose language 
is connected (through tJie Himyaritic) with 
the jEthiopic, the ancient (now the sacred) 
language of Abyssinia, He calls this second 
family, by the name now generally adopted 
among Germau-Hebrew scholars, the Semitic. I 
Chevalier Bunsen further remarks as the first 
lesson which the knowledge of the Egyptian 
language teaches that all the nations which 
from the dawn of history to our days have 
been the leaders of civilization in Asia, Europe 
and Africa, must have had one beginning. 
He adds that the researches of our days have 
very considerably enlarged the sphere of such 
languages of historical nations, as are united 
by the ties of primitive affinity. Those re¬ 
searches have made it more than probable 
that the Tartar, the' Mautchu and Tungusan 
belong to one great stock, that the Turkoman, 
as well as the Tshude, Fin, Laplander and 
Magyar (Hungarians) presefit another stock 
closely united, and that both these families 
are originally connected with each other. 

Languages. 


The Iranian family of language seems to 
be called Arian, by Mr. Farrar, it is the Indo- 
European and Indo-Germanic of sonre phylo- 
logists : Pictet and Burnous called it Arian 
from the Sanscrit word Arya meaning noble ; 
Bask called it Japhetic.' According to Mr. 
Farrar, it has 8 divisions, 

Hindu, I Oreek, I Lithuanian, I Teutonic, 

rersiuii, | I.atin, j Sclavonic, | Celtic, 

Of these it is uncertain, whether Celtic or 
Sanscrit represents the older phase. But it 
is known that all of them are tlie daughters 
of a primeval form of language which has 
now ceased to exist, but which vvus spoken 
by a yet undivided race at a lime when 
Sanscrit and Greek had as yet only implicit 
existence. 

A simple symmetrical and pret.'iso classifi¬ 
cation of languages lias been elaboi’utely estab¬ 
lished by Protessor Steiiillial in liis Charak- 
1 teristik der liauptsuidilichsten Typeii des 
Spraclibaues. He proposes to divide them all 
into two great classes, viz , (uilture-languages 
and uncultivated languages, and, each of these 
he would divide into two classes, viz., the 
isolating and tlie infiecting. Taking the 
uncultivated first : under tlie isolating class 
he pro[)Oses to place the Trausgaugetic ; and 
under the inflecting he would place three 
divisions : 1, the Polynesian, wliicli expresses 
all the minor modifications of the meaning, all 
distinctions of declension and conjugation, by 
reduplications and prefixes ; 2, the Ural Altaic 
(which Farrar calls the Aiatyan), which ex¬ 
presses them by annexing separate words after 
the root; and 3, the AmericaTi,which expresses 
them by amalgamation. The cultivated lan¬ 
guages are similarly divided : 1, into the 
isolating, represented by Chine.se ; 2, into 
the inflectional, under which head he places, 
i, the Egyptian, which achieves a sort of 
inflection by a loose addition of grammatical 
elements ; ii, the Semitic, by internal modifi¬ 
cation of the root ; and iii, the Aryan, through¬ 
out which the formal elements have been 
reduced to mere eonveutional suffixe.s, such, 
for instance, as the letter S, which is our 
all-but-universal sign for the plural number. 
The table of the two classes may be expressed 
as follows :— 
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The Lord’s Prayer was published in 1548 
in fourteen languages, by Bibliandro ; in 
1591 in twenty-six languages, by Rocca 
(Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticaua, a frutre 
Angelo Roccha : Romae, 1591, 4to.) : in 1592 
in forty languages, by Megiserus (“ Specimen 
XL. Liuguarum et Dialectorum ab Hiero- 
nymo Mcgisero h diversis auctoribus collec- 
tarum quibus Oratio Domini<;a est expressa 
Franco-furti, 1592) ; in 1593, in fifty lan¬ 
guages, by the same author (Oratio Dominica 
L. diversis linguis,” cura H. Megiseri : Fran- 
cofurti, 1593,8vo.) The Bible has been printed 
and distributed in India in twenty-five differ¬ 
ent languages, in ten of which between six 
and one hundred thousand copies have been 
printed, and in Tamil 1,560,950 have been 
issued since 1706, when the Bible was printed 
in that language. The Bible was printed and 
issued in Bengalee in 1796 and in Mal.ayalum 
in 1816. The whole of the copies printed in 
the twenty-five Indian languHges is 4,772,621. 

The languages in use in the south and east 
of Asia have been thus classified :— 

1. Reflecting types. —Arabic, Sanscrit. 

2. Compounding types .— Bask ; Finnic ; 
Magyar ; Turkish ; Circassian ; Georgian ; 
Mongolian ; Mantslin ; Javanese ; Ngoko- 
Javaueso ; Krama ; Malay-Javanese. 

3. Isolating types .—Chinese of Nankin, 
Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Caliton ; Japanese. 

? Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier nyid Thibet. —Gyami; 
Gyaruug ; Takpa ; xMauyak ; Thoclui ; Sok- 
pa ; Horpa ; Tibetan. 

5. Nepal ( West to East ).—Serpa ; Sun- 
war ; Guruug ; Murmi ; Magar ; Thaksya ; 
Pakhyn ; Newar ; Limbu. 

6. Kiranti Group^ East Ncpaul. —Ki- 
ranti ; Rodong ; Rungchenbung ; Chingtan- 
gya ; Nnchhereng ; Waling ; Yakha ; Choii- 
rasya ; Kuliingya ; Thulungya ; Bahingya ; 
Lohorong ; Limbichhong ; Balali ; Saug- 
paug ; Dumi ; Khaling ; Dungniali. 

7. ‘ Broken tribes of Ncpaul .—Darhi ; 
Denwar ; Pahri ; Chepang ; Bliramu ; Vuyu ; 
Kuswar ; Kusundtj ; Tharu. 

Lepcha (Sikkim.) 

Bhutani or Lhopa. 

8. N. E. Bengal. —Bodo; Dhimal; Kocch, 
Garo ; Kachari. 

9. Eastern frontier of Bejigal. —Muni- 
puri ; Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; Khari 
Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsang Naga ; 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Siughpo. 

10. Arakan and Burmah .—Burmaii writ¬ 
ten and spoken ; Khyeng or Shou ; Kami; 
Kumi ; Mru or Tbung ; Sak. 

11. Siam and Tenasserim .—Talain or 
Moa ; Sgau Karen ; Pwo Karen ; Toungh- 
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thu ; Shan ; Annaraitic ; Siamese ; A horn ; 
Khamti; Laos. 

12. Central India. —Ho (Kol) ; Kol 
(Singhbum) ; Santali ; Khumij*; Uraon ; Mun- 
dala ; Rnjmahali ; Gondi ; (4ayefci ; Rutluk ; 
Naikiide ; Kol/imi ; Madi ; Madia ; Kuri ; 
Keikadi ; Khond ; Savara ; Gadaba ; Yeru- 
kala ; Chentsu. 

13. Southern India. —Tamil, ancient and 
modern, Malayalara do. do. ; Telugu ; Kar¬ 
nataka, ancient and modern ; Tuluva ; Kurgi; 
Toduva ; Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kurumba ; 
Irula ; Singhalese. 

The inhabitants of Mesopotamia consist of 
the Arab, Osmanli, Turk, Kurd, Turkoman, 
Syrian, Jew, and Christian. Arabic is the 
general language ; * Turkish, Kurdish, Chal¬ 
dee, Syriac, and Syro-Ohaldeaii dialects being 
the exceptions. The sunni muhammedan 
religion is prevalent ; but in Upper Meso¬ 
potamia there are many Christians of tlio 
creed of Nestorius, (some of whom have 
become Roman Catholics), and Jacobite as 
well as Roman Catholic Syrians. The races 
that have ruled in Mesopotamia have been 
many and from the most remote times and 
remnants are still to be traced of former 
dominant peoples in the varied languages still 
spoken. Professor Rawlinsoii believes that 
Chaldea was a part of the great Mesopotamia 
plain, bordering the Persian Gulf on the south, 
witli Arabia on its west, and the limit between 
lower and upper Mesopotamia on the north. 

Modern Arabic is written in the same 
dialect, in Kgypt, in Syria, in Bagdad, in 
Constantinople, at Algiers and at Zanzibar, 
whether it be a mercantile letter, a State 
proclamation, an advertisement, or a letter in 
a newspaper, and it is understood by every 
body. The learned men who write novels or 
other books of Belle’s Lettres may be aiming 
to bring back a classical style ; but their 
dialect is less trustworthy as actually modern. 
Poetry also, may be ever so antique, just as in 
the decline of Greece the learned wrote 
poetry in Homeric dialect. Similarly to Italy 
which has local dialects strongly distinguish¬ 
ed, though the language of literature is but 
one, so is it with Arabic. The local dialects 
of Algiers, of Cairo, of Alleppo, of Bagdad, 
have marked diversities, as those of Sicily and 
Milan ; hut Mecca seems to set the law in 
Arabic literature, as Florence in Italian. The 
writing characters anciently in use in these 
regions are known from the sculptures which 
remain. The Arrow headed character was 
that used on the sculptures of Nineveh and 
is still occasionally used in writing Arabic, 
as also is the Cufic or Kufic which had its 
origin in the town of Kufa, but the Nashk, 
and Talik characters aiie now usually employ- 
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ftd. The Nashk-talik and the Shafia and 
Shakastah forms are also used for the Persian 
language and largely for theUrdu or Hindu¬ 
stani tongue, which for nearly three hundred 
years, up to the latter part of the 19th 
century, was, amongst all the military classes, 
the lingua franca or camp tongue of what 
is now called British India. There are, still, 
however, on sculptures near Aden, inscriptions 
in the Himyaritio and other characters. The 
Sanscrit and Pali languages have ceased to 
be spoken in any part of India, but both 
of them are in use as the sacred languages 
of the brahminical hindoos and the buddhists. 


Allaliabad Lat. 

Allahabad Gupta, 
Amaravati, 

Aranijean, 

Arian or Bactrian, 
Bengali, 

Bhilsa, 

Chaldcoo-Pehlvf or Par¬ 
thian. 

Devandgarf, 

Gujarat Coi>per Plate, 
Gujeratt modern Alphabet 
Kistna, 

Kuiic, 

Kutila, 

Lat, or Indian Pali. 
Nerhudtla, 

Pali, old, of the Burmese, 
,, nioderu, 


Palmyrene, 

Parthian, 

Pehlvf, 

„ modern Alphabet, 

,, Sassaoian, 
PhcenioianofM.de Leynes 
,, Numismatic of 
ditto, 

Punic of M, de Luynes, 
Punjabi, 

Sail Kings of Saurahstra, 
Semitic, 

Sinaitic, 

Syriac, 5th century, 

,, modern, 

Telinga, 

Tibetan, 

Western Caves, 

Zend. 


The characters which have been used for 
Sanscrit, as seen inscribed on sculptures, 
have been the Kutila as at Vijayainunder, 
in Udayapur and on' a stone slab from a 
temple at Ranode and at Oojeiu. An old 
form of character is engraved on the Allaha¬ 
bad column, and that on one of two bronze 
ti-idents found at Gopeudara in Garhwal 
was in this old character, the other being in 
nearly modern Beva-Nagari. The latter has 
been largely employed in writing Sanscrit 
in somewhat ditlering forms and as it is now 
used, hut auother form of it is known as 
Kauouj-Nagari. The character on the Al¬ 
lahabad column is Deva-Nagari in transitu, 
identical with that of the Gaya inscription, 
and also, like Mr. Wathen’s inscriptions 
from Gujarat and those of Malmbalipur. 
The character of the Gaya inscription, is 
known to be of the eleventh century. A 
seal w^as found at Aseerghar in Kandesh, 
engraved with a Deva Nagari, resembling 
the Gaya or Gour, approaching the Allaha¬ 
bad. That on the Bhitari Lat or pillar at 
Ghazipur, is not pure Sanskrit, nor easily 
intelligible, but its character is the same 
as Allahabad No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari, with 
numerous mis-spelliugs. At the ancient village 
of Maguta, district of Bhushana, on a stone 
slab, is an inscription in Sanskrit verse, the 
language and poetry superior to anything 
Been by tlie Bengal Asiatic Society’s Pandit, 
Karaalakanta. Tlie character used in the 
inscriptions, is called the Knlda, and is 
midway between the Deva Nagari and the 
Gauri. Some of the vowel inflections want¬ 
ing. The inscriptions at the Budda Gaya 
vaulted cavern, or Nagarjuni, are in old Pali, 
of dale, B. C. 280 to B. C. 247, and the 
character used in the inscriptions, old Lat. 
Those at Mathiah near Bettiah, at Bahra, and 
at Rediah, are in Pali, of date, 315. B. C. ; 
and the character u^d in the inscriptions is 
old Pali. 

The characters used in the Inscriptions 
found on ancient sculptures in Southern Asia 
and India, may be briefly named as under :— 


Mr. H. T. Prinsep gives the following list 
of transitions of the Indian Alphabet from 
the time of Asoka, with some of the most 
marked local varieties at present in use, viz., 
those used in the sculptures of 


Asoka’s edicts of the 3rd 
century, B. c. 

Western caves, 

Sah inscription at Girnar, 

Gupta inscription at Alla¬ 
habad, 

Valabhi Plates from Guja¬ 
rat, 

Kutila inscription of the 
10th century a. d., at 
Bareli, 


Nerbudda, 

Kistna, 

Telinga, modern, 

Tibetan, modern, 

Square Pali, 

Gujarati, 

Punjabi, 

Kashmiri, 

Bengali, 

De van agar i, 


and he gives the following ten modifications 
of the Sanskrit alphabet from B. c. 543 to 
A. i>. 1200, viz.. 

Fifth century B. c., Rise of Buddism. 

Uncertain ; Western Oaves. 

Third century B. C., Sanscrit inscriptions of Asoka, 
Jiinagarh. 

Second century a. d., Gujerat dated Plates. 

Fifth century a. d., Allahabad inscriptions of tho 
Gupta dynasty. 

Seventh century A. D., Tibetan alphabet formed 
from Sanscrit 

Ninth century A. D., Kutila inscriptions from 
Bareilly, a d. 992. 

Eleventh century a. d., Bengali alphabet as now 
modified Adisur, 1065 a. d. 

Modern Deva-Nagari alphabet. 

Old Pali alphabet of the Burmese, compared with 
A. D., 200. 

iV. IV. Indian —The languages spoken in 
the western border of India, between it and 
Affghauistan, and of India adjoining Aflf- 
ghanistan, are dialects of Hindi, but suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to be called Sindi, Panjabi 
and Kashmiri. The late Lieut. Leech 
indeed has given vocabularies of seven 
languages spoken on the west of the Indus, 
The western border tribes are still mostly 
under patriarchal governments. In the south 
are the various Baluch tribes in the territo¬ 
ries to which they give their name and whose 
language is said by Captain Raverty to be 
a mixture of Persian, Sindi, Panjabi, Hindi 
and Sanskrit. TheBrahui tribes in Saharawan 
and Jhalawan, whose great chief is the khaa 
of Khilat, ethnologists consider to be of the 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
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the south, and infer from this that the passage 
of Dravidian tribes from Turau was along the 
valley of the Indus. 

The Fersian language of Persia, is met with 
all over Affghanistau, the great families speak 
it, and most of the correspondence is carried on 
in that tongue ; the people are acquainted with 
it, but they prefer speaking the Pushtu, the 
language of their nation, which is a mixture 
of ancient Persian, Arabic and Hindustani. 
They have a few works in this language, but 
they read Persian authors by preference, and 
have, through them, formed imperfect ideas 
of geography, astronomy, medicine and his- 
toi’y, but these works, full of fictions and 
deficiencies, have not materially assisted in 
developing their faculties. According to 
Captain Kaverty, the people who dwell about 
Kabul and Kamlahav, Shorawak and Pishin, 
are designated B’r-Pushtun or Uppor Aff- 
ghans ; and those occupying the district of 
Roh, which is near India, are called Lh- 
Pukhtuu or Lower Affghans. Persian is the 
official language of Atfghanistun, but the 
Pushtu is alike the common tongue of the un¬ 
educated people, of the families of the Sadozi 
kings, and of the dwellings of the amir. 
There are, however, two divisions of the 
Aflfghans, termed Pushtun and Pukhtun, who 
speak Pushtu and Pukhtu respectively. The 
Pushto being the western dialect with affinity 
to Persian, and the Pukhtu the eastern with 
many Sanskrit and Hindi words. The Pushtu 
is spoken, with slight variation in orthography 
and pronunciation, from the valley of Pishin 
south of Kandahar to Kafiristau on the north, 
and from the banks of Helmuiid on the west 
to the Attock, Sindhii or Indus river, on the 
east ; throughout the Sama or plain of 
the Yuzufzye, tlie mountainous districts of 
Bajawar, Banjhkora, Suwatt and Buuer to 
Astor on the borders of Little Tibet, a tract 
of country equal in extent to the entire 
Spanish peninsula ; also, throughout the 
British districts of the Derajat, Baiiii Tak, 
Kohat, Peshawar and the Sama or plain of 
the Yuzufzye, with the exception of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, uine-teutlis of the people speak 
the AtFghan language. Since the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, in the eleventh century, 
there has been a constant influx into India 
of Affghans, as conquerors and settlers, and 
this has been so great from particular dis¬ 
tricts that some tribes have altogether dis¬ 
appeared from Affghanistau. In some loca¬ 
lities in India, the Affghan settlers are said 
to have preserved the Pushtu almost in its 
purity up to the present day, haviug from 
the outset married amongst themselves. In 
some parts of Bundelcund and in tlie terri-' 
tory of the nawab of Ram pur, whole towns 
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and villages may be found in which the 
Affghan language is still almost exclusively 
spoken and is the medium of general com¬ 
munication. Captain Raverty considers that 
although, on numerous points, the Pushtu 
bears a great similarity to the Semitic and 
Iranian languages, it is totally diifereot iu con¬ 
struction, and in idiom also, from any of the 
Indu-Sanskrit dialects. 

The Arabic language of Arabia, is known 
to the learned mahoraedans of Affghanistau and 
India; Sanskrit to the learned brahmans ; but 
ill India, neither of these tongues are spoken. 
The few Affghan zemindars settled iu the north 
of the province of Sindh, still use the Pushtu of 
their forefathers ; but the dialect is not suffici¬ 
ently diffused among the people to be included 
in the languages of Sindh. The same is the case 
with pure Panjabi, it is confined to the small 
number of Sikhs who are settled iu the different 
citie.sand towns. Thegenerally known tongues 
of Sindh are, the Beluchi, the Jatuki, the 
Persian, the Sindhi and Brahniki. 

The Beluchi is a rude mountain dialect, 
spoken throughout the conn try called Beluchi s- 
tan, and by those hill tribes who have migrat¬ 
ed to the plains of Sindh. It belongs to the 
Indo-Persian class of languages, and though 
uncultivated, is said to be very ancient. It 
is remarkable for its similarity to modern 
Persian, one-half of the words appear mere 
corruptions, or possibly similar forms of 
the polished tongue. Like its neighbouring 
dialects, Brahuiki and Pushtu, the vocabulary 
contains a few Sanskrit and Arabic roots, 
together with a considerable proportion of 
other words. The latter, however, appear 
not to be the remains of an aboriginal 
tongue, otherwise they would be those ex¬ 
pressing primary ideas ; they are probably a 
new element, introduced by isolated position 
and the want of a standard of language. As 
must happen among a people divided into 
clans, and separated from each other, the 
dialect abounds in diversities of words and 
idiom, and being naturally poor, it borrows 
many vocables from the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. Its literature is confined to a few 
tales, legends, war songs, and the productions 
of the bhat oi* Beluch bards. Few Euro¬ 
peans have hitherto been tempted to learn 
Beluchi, eas}^ as it would be to any one 
acquainted with Persian and Sindhi, and this 
is the more to be regretted as a critical 
knowledge of it might be valuable to stu¬ 
dents of the old and obscure Iraniau lan¬ 
guages, such as the Zead, Pehlvi, Dari, the 
dialects of theDasatir, and others known only 
by name. It has been said of the Parsee 
sacred volumes, that in them there is 
scarcely a single radical of any importance, 
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which niay not be traced to a corresponding 
terra in some living dialect of Persian.” The i 
Jntaki, also called Siraiki, from Siro, oi’ Upper 
Sindh, where it is cominonly spoken by the 
people, and Beluchki, on account of its being 
used by several of the Beluch clans settled 
in the low countiy, is a corrupted form of 
the Multaui, itself a corruption of the Panjabi 
tongue. It is extensively used throughout 
the province, and is spoken by probably one- 
fourth of the inhabitants. As usual it abounds 
in varieties of dialects and contains little or 
no original literature, except a few poetical 
pieces, and short tracts on religious subjects. 
The Langha or Sindhi bards seem to prefer 
it to their own language, and many well- 
educated natives, especially Beluchi, have 
studied it critically, and composed works in 
it. The celebrated Arabic hymn, generally 
known by the name of Dua Suryani, the 
Syriac or Syrian prayer, from which lan¬ 
guage it was borrowed by Ali, or, as is more 
generally believed, by Ibn Abbas, has been 
translated into Jataki, and is learned by 
heart as a talisman against accidents and 
misfortunes. The Jataki dialect is usually 
written in the Nastalik, and sometimes in 
the Nashki character. lu the former, the 
system of denoting the cerebral and other 
letters which do not belong to the Arabic 
alphabet, is the same as in Urdu. The Per¬ 
sian is, in Sindh, the language of literature, 
ceremony, office and epistolary correspond¬ 
ence. The origin of the Siiidhi dialect ap¬ 
pears to bo lost in the obscurity of antiquity, 
but there are ample reasons for believing it is 
as old as any of the vulgar tongues of 
modern India. It belongs to the Indian 
class of languages, and is directly derived 
from the Sanscrit, yet is a perfectly distinct 
dialect, and not, as has been asserted, a mere 
corruption of Hindustani. It is spoken with 
many varieties from the northern boundary 
' of Kattyawar as far as Bahawalpur, and ex¬ 
tends from the Brahul mountains to the 
desert which separates Sindh from the old 
western frontier of British India ; and these 
limits well agree with the mahammadan 
accounts of the extent of empire belonging to 
the Rahis or hindoo rulers of Sindh. The 
classical or literary language is that of Lav, 
or Southern Sindh ; the other principal 
dialects are, 

1st. The Siraiki, or language of Siro, 
Upper Sindh ; admitting a mixture of Jataki 
and Beluchi words. 

2nd. The Kachi, spoken in Catch, and 
made to approach the Guzerathi. 

3rd. The Thareli or Jesalmeri, the lan¬ 
guage of the people about Omerkot, the 
Tbarr and Jesulmer; also used by the 
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Shikari, Dedh, and the other outcaste tribes 
of Sindh. It borrows largely from the Mar- 
wari, and has its own written character and 
religious compositions. 

4th. The Takkarana-ji-boli, or dialect of 
the hill people to the west of Sindh, corrupt¬ 
ed by a mixture of Brahui and Belochi terms, 
as well as possessing many names of things 
and idioms uuiulelligiblc to the people of 
the plains. 

The Sindhi is superior to most of the dia¬ 
lects of Western India in various minor points 
of refinement and cultivation, as, for instance, 
in the authorized change of terminations in 
poetical words, tiie re-duplication of final or 
penultimate letters to assist the rhyme, and 
many similar signs of elaboration. 

The Brahui language, according to Dr. 
Caldwell is mainly Punjabi with a Dravidian 
element. According to Mr. Campbell is mainly 
Arian (Tndo-Persic) with a Turanian ele¬ 
ment. The typical Brahui are certain tribes 
in Saharawan and Jhulitwan. The higher 
classes of Brahui are sunni mahomedans, 
are stout, squat, have short thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments, with brown or 
even red hair and beards. They have, both in 
feature and speech, indications of a Turanian 
element. They are hardy, often migratory. 
Their political chief is the khan of Khilat. 

The Rind and Mughsee are settled in Kutch 
Gandava, to whi(di fertile plain they liave emi¬ 
grated atdiflereut periods from the province of 
Mekran, and have become incorporated with 
the Jut, or cultivators of the soil, as the 
subjects of the khuii of Khilat ; a few of 
these likewise reside in the hills to the north¬ 
east of Kutch Gandava and skirts of the 
desert north of Khilat. The sub-division of 
the Brahui tribes amount to about ten, and 
those of the Rind and Mughsee each amouut 
to double that number. 

The Brahui are divided into an indefinite 
number of tribes and khel, and are an unset¬ 
tled and wandering race, always residing in 
one part of the country, during summer, andf 
emigrating to another for the winter season : 
they likewise change their immediate place 
of resort many times every year in search 
of pasturage for their flocks—a practice 
rare among the Beloochi. They differ so 
much from the Beloochi in external appear¬ 
ance that it is almost impossible to mistake 
one for the other. The Brahui, instead 
of the tall figure, long visage, and raised 
features of their fellow-countrymen, have 
short, thick bones, with round faces and fiat 
lineaments ; and Lieutenant Pottinger had 
not seen any Asiatics to whom they bear any 
resemblance, for numbers of them have brown 
hair and beards. The Kamburaaee, the 
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chief tribe, are divided into three distinct 
gradations of rank called Ahmed«ye, Khanee 
and Kumburanee. The first supplies the 
khan ; the Khanee are of the secondary rank 
of chiefs. The word Kumburanee includes 
all the remainder of the tribe, but in common 
is applicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. Writing of the original set¬ 
tlement of the Belooch and Brahui tribes in the 
country, it is said, that when Mahomed, the 
successor of Subaktagin the first sultan of the 
Ghaznavi dynasty, turned his arms towards 
India, he subjugated the whole of the level 
district, west of the Indus, to the very foot of 
the Brahui mountains. His son, Musaood, 
extended these conquests still more westerly 
into Mekrau ; he adhered, however, to his 
father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ranges, 
and all subsequent invaders of Sind, seem to 
have been guided by their example. The 
Beluchi ascribe their origin to the earliest 
mahomedan invader of Persia, and are very 
desirous of being supposed to be of Arabian ex¬ 
traction. They spurn the idea that they are 
derived from one stock with the Affghans. 
The afliuity of the Beluclukee to the Persian 
language affords of itself strong evidence in 
favor of this position, (viz. that they came 
from the westward) to back which, we still i 
see that the majority of the Beluch nation 
still dwells on the western frontier ; but 
neither their features, manners, nor language, 
bear the slightest similitude to (hose of the 
Arabs. lu the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Hejira, tho Suljuk Tartar appeared in 
Khorasan, and in the short space of ten years, 
wrested that kingdom from the house of Ghaz¬ 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and con¬ 
stituted a part of the Seljukide dominions, 
until the extinction of that race, about 150 
years posterior to Togrul Beg having assumed 
the title of emperor. lu the lapse of time, the 
Beluchi are alluded to both by that general 
term and particular tribes, and as dwelling in 
the very districts which they people at this 
hour. We learn from Greek and Asiatic 
histodans that, as invading armies became dis¬ 
membered, either by the death of their gene¬ 
rals or a defeat, the barbarians who compos¬ 
ed them wandered over the country until 
they found an advantageous place to fix them¬ 
selves, or entered the services of some more 
fortunate chieftain than their own as mer¬ 
cenaries. fciuch in his opinion, were the Be¬ 
luchi, and various circumstances go to 
prove that they are of Torkomau lineage. 
Their institutions, habits, religion, and in 
short, everything but their language, are the 
same ; this last anomaly is easily explained. 
Hila Seljuk rulei's had long settl^ in Persia, 
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where they naturally adopted the colloquial 
dialect, and brought it with them on their ex¬ 
pulsion by the Kharazmian kings. The un¬ 
remitting enmity of these kings forced vast 
hordes of them to fly from Persia after they 
had been colonised there for many years. 
The fugitives are said to have gone to Seistan 
and the neighbouring countries, which are those 
of Sind, Seistan, and the Brahui mountains. 

7Vie languages of India from the Hima¬ 
laya to Ceylon, belong to two essentially 
different stocks, viz : the Tamulian, such as 
Karnatica, Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu, and 
Tamil, and languages of undoubted Sanskrit 
origin or the Ariaii or Sanskrit stock. The 
affinity between the Telugu and Karnatica 
is so great that in order to make the correspon¬ 
dence complete it frequently suffices to change 
an initial or an inflection, and Ellis shows both 
these languages to be cognate with Tamil. 
Again the Tamil-speaking Inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coast can make themselves in¬ 
telligible when they get into the districts on 
the western coast of the peninsula, where 
Malayalam is vernacular. So the language 
of Tuluva on the coast of Canara, has a 
strong resemblance to that of Malayala, 
though the Tuluva speaking race are unable 
to understand their Malayalam neiglibonrs. 
The languages or dialects of the aboriginal 
mountain laces occupying the Neilglierries, 
are Tamulian, and the Kodagu of the moun¬ 
tains of Coorg is a dialect of Tuln. On the 
crest of the high range, extending from 
Cochin to Cape Comorin, and re.aching to 
8,000 or 9,000 feet above the sea, Francis 
Buchanan found that the rude tribes spoke 
a dialect differing only in accent from 
Tamil. The language of the mountaineers 
of Rnjmahal dividing Bengal from Bahar, 
abounds in terms common to the Tamil and 
Telugu, and Mr. Hodgson, after comparing 
the vocabularies of seven languages now 
spoken by rude tribes in Central India, pro¬ 
nounced all of them to belong to the Tamulian 
stock, while the Brahui, on the mountains 
of Sind, are said to have a .language very like 
that of the Toda. Thus a closely allied 
family of languages extend over all Southern 
India, cropping out on the hill tops in Central 
India, on the mountains in the west, and 
perhaps also traceable on the southern slope? 
of the Himalaya, According to Bask, 
Singhalese belongs to the same family, And 
Lassen states that the languages of the 
Laccadives and Maldives come within the 
same category. In the North, however, We 
meet with languages of A different family, 
springing from those Anan cbniquArors who 
during Sie thirteen centuries preceding the 
Christian era, migrated firom Central Asia, 
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entered India from the north and north¬ 
west, and ditfiised themselves, their language, 
their religion and their brahminical distinc¬ 
tions, over the plains of India, at a period 
before the authentic history of this country 
begins. According to this view therefore, 
the principal languages of India, may be 
arranged as under ; 

Arian, Sanskritoid, or Northern Family. 

1 Hindi. 2 Kashmiri. 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 Bengali. 

b. Brij Basha. a Tirhuti. 

c. Rangri Basha. 4 Gujarati. 

d. Punjabi. a Kachi. 

€. Multani. 5 Marathi. 

f. Jataki. 6 Koukani. 

g. Sind hi. 7 Urya. 

h. Marwadi. 

Turanian, Tamiloid or Southern Family. 

1 Teliigu or Tiling. 4 Malayalam. 

2 Karnatica. 5 Tulu. 

3 Tamil. 6 Gondwani. 

Our present knowledge of the languages 

belonging to the Arian class does not enable 
ns to dtiterniino whether they are develop¬ 
ments of some tongue, of which the Sanskrit 
is the cultivated representative, and of which 
Magadhi and Pali at the era of Asoka and the 
introduction of buddhism into Ceylon, was a 
spoken form, or whether Sanskrit has been 
superinduced upon some aboriginal tongue, as 
it has been demons!rably, though in much 
smaller quantity, upon the Tamiloid languages 
of the south, aud as French has been in¬ 
troduced into Anglo-Saxon. However, certain 
it is, that in every Arian tongue, a considera¬ 
ble and apparently primitive element is found 
which is not traceable to Sanskrit and which 
in Gujarati is reckoned at one-third of the 
whole language. 

The languages of the Southern and 
Central tribes. Dr. Caldwell terms Dravidian, 
and he estimates as under, the numbers of the 
. populations speaking them : 

Tamil. ...10,000,000 Tulu.150,000 

Telugu...l4,000,000 Toda......... 300 

Canarefle...5,000,000 Kotah. 1,000 

Malay alam2,500,000 Budaga. 

Gond or Goaud 
also Khund, Kond 
or Ku.500,000 

In the preface to the Cyclopaedia, allusion 
was made to the numerous languages spoken 
in Southern and Eastern Asia. Along the low 
level ti'act which runs bordering the ocean 
from the Bed Sea to the southernmost point of 
the Malay Peninsula, we find vernacular, the 
Arabic, Turkish, Kurdish, Syriac, Jatald, 
Sindi, Gnaerati, Marathi, Hindustani, Koukani, 
Canarese, Tulu, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugtt> 
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Urya, Bengali, Rakhui, Burmese, Siamese, 
Chinese, Japanese and Malay, a number of 
languages truly perplexing to traders on the 
sea-board of Southern Asia. Mr. Piddington 
in the Preface to his Index, quotes a Master 
Mariner, Master Richard Kyngo as saying, 
“and in this foiinde wee oftimes much 
trouble and vexation, wdth moreover losses, 
both of precious time and lucre. Fyrste^ that 
wee could never aske in Indian Tongues for 
such herbes, or fruites, wodes, barks or 
guraines, as wee knew full well, by experience 
in sundry© other partes, to bee wholesommo 
(many of our crewe lying sicke at the tyme), 
or savorye, or usefulle to traffickO withall. 
Nexte^ that when aiiye were sliewne us, we 
coulde in uoe-wisc tell, from ® names given 

to them by ® Gentooes, whether or noe ® 
*' y y 

like were already knowne in European 

countryes ; and yett these parts doe myghty- 
lie abound with herbes and woodes of sov- 
raigne virtew.” 

Sir Erskine Perry and the Reverend Dr. 
Caldwell remark that the brahmins make a 
simple classification of the languages of India 
depending mainly on geographical considera¬ 
tions, by which five northern languages are 
I grouped in one class and five southern ones 
I in another, under the denominations of panch 
Gaur and panch Dravid, the term Gaur or 
Bengal applying to all northern India, while 
Dravida, the name of that part of the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast lying between the twelfth and 
thirteenth parfillels of north latitude, is applied 
to the whole Peninsula. Their clussificatiou 
was as under : 

The five Gaur. The five Dravid. 

1. Saraswati (extinct) 1. Tamil 

2. Kauoji 2. Marathi 

3. Gaur or Bengali 3. Carnatika 

4. Mathala or Tirhuti 4. Telinga or Telugu 

5. Orissa or Urya. 5. Gujerati. 

Dr. Caldwell, in hia Comparative Grammar, 
remarks that by the term Gaura or Gauda, 
are meant the Bhasha or Pracrit or vernacu¬ 
lar tongues spoken in northern India, some old 
ones of which have since ceased to be spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the 
languages which may be considered Gaura, 
are Beugali, Hindi with its neighbour the 
Hiudustani, Punjabi, Gujarathi, Marathi, the 
languages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether 
nine. The pandits named the five Dravira, 
the Telinga, Kanatika, Mahratha, Guijara, 
and Dravida or Tamil proper, but at preNent 
Dr. Caldwell displaces the Gurjaivi or Guja- 
ratbi and the Marathi, and considers the 
Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga, Talan- 
ga, or Telugu, and the Karnataka, Kannada 
or Canarese, to be the thi*ee principal lati- 
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guages of the Dravidian family, and he adds 
thereto the Malayalam, the Tulu, and the 
uncultivated Toda, Kota, Good and Ku, mak¬ 
ing altogether nine Dravidian or Tamilian 
tongues. Of the languages now named, some 
of the Hindi tongues, such as Kashmiri, Uria 
and Gujarati are the languages spoken in the 
smallest limit. But the Jataki, Sindi, Panjabi, 
Harauti, Marwari, and Konkani, are other 
Hindi dialects. Mr. Elphinstone, however, 
makes another classification. lie assigns 
Gujerati to the northern aud Urya to the 
southern languages and the Haiga brahmins 
in Canara, gave a third list of Dravida 
tongues, in which they exclude the country on 
the Malabar coast where they themselves are 
domiciled. These brahminical divisions, how¬ 
ever, are not founded on any scientific 
principles. 

Hindi is a term used over much of northern 
India to denote the vernacular tongue of the 
district, but it is not easy to attribute to it a 
very precise signification Speaking general¬ 
ly, the whole of Upper India, including the 
Punjab, from the Himalaya to the Vindhyan 
range, but exclusive of Bengal, may be said j 
to be possessed by one language, the Hindi, j 
According to Colebrooke and the Serampore 
translators of the Bible, Hindi owes nine- 
tenths of its vocables to Sanscrit roots ; when 
it is spoken by mahoraedans who add to it 
Arabic and Persian roots, it becomes convert¬ 
ed into Urdu or Hindustani. When Hindi 
is spoken by hiudus who draw on Sanscrit 
for enrichment or embellishment, it appropri¬ 
ately retains the name of Hindi. Modified in 
these various ways it is found not only on the 
plains of Hindustan, but also on the southern 
slope of the Himalaya, for Mr. Trail informs 
ns that the language of Kumaoii and Ghur- 
wal is pure Hindi, Indeed, generally, along 
the Sub Himalayan range as far as the Gogra 
river, the impure Hindi dialect introduced by 
the Gorkha from the plains appears to be extir¬ 
pating the vernacular Thibetan tongues of the 
aboriginal mountaineers. Mr. Masson says by 
means of Hindi, made himself understood 
throughout the whole of the Kohistan, and it 
will thus be seeuthat the terra is used to bring 
under one common designation, the various 
dialects of a language essentially one, but which 
has received no great cultivation in any of its 
forms. According to the brahman pundits 
of Befiares, there are hundreds of dialects 
equally entitled to the name. The Brij 
Bashii (or Bhaka, as it is pronounced on the 
Ganges), and the Panjabi are the two most 
cultivated varieties of it, but the Panjabi 
passes into Multani, which a good philologist 
has shown to be a corrupted form of Panjabi; 
whilst Jataki, again, further to the south, is a 
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corrupted form of Multani ; Siodhi, according 
to Lieut Burton, is a perfectly distinct dia¬ 
lect, though directly derived from Sanscrit. 
When the Mahrattas extended their conquests 
into Hindustan, they found Hindi everywhere 
prevalent from the limits of the desert to the 
frontiers of Bundelcund ; and finding it dif¬ 
ferent from their own tongue, they called it 
contemptuously, Rangri Baaha, quasi bar¬ 
barous jargon. Sir John Malcolm extends 
the Rangri Bhaka as far west as the Indus 
and east as far as the frontier of Bundelcund, 
where, as in all the country to the Indus, 
from the western frontier of Bengal, dialects 
of Hindi prevail. The Marwari and other 
dialects of Rajputana, are evident varieties of 
Hindi introduced by the Rajput races. 

Bengali is also derived from the Sanscrit, 
there being but few words in it, not derived 
from the Sanscrit ; and Tirhuti on its north¬ 
eastern border has a great affinity with Bengali. 
But for this, the Bengali, from being the 
language of thirty millions of souls, and re¬ 
stricted solely to the geographical limits of 
Bengal, and from the cultivation which has 
been given to it, it well de.servesto be ranked 
ns a separate language. Bengali is a highly 
cultivated language of Sanscrit origin or has 
been largely stocked with pure Sanscrit words 
as it is spoken throughout Bengal, 

At the present day, the Hindi tongue is 
written in Deva Nagari character, the Bur- 
mese in the Pali, the Tamil,Telugu, Canarese, 
Mahrati, Malealnm, Bengali, Guzerati, Urya 
and others have each their own separate 
character. 

Guzerati language is spoken throughout 
that peninsula, and has been adopted by the 
Parsi religionists. 

Mahrati is spoken from the Kolwau hills 
near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, 
above the ghauts in a north-easterly direction 
along the Satpura range, parallel to the 
Nerbudda, intermingling with the Gujerati 
about Nandovar, in the jungly valley of the 
Tapti. It is spoken throughout Berar, in 
the open parts of the country of Nagpur and 
the whole of its eastern border abuts on the 
countries aud languages of the Gond,TiliDg and 
Canarese. In the S., E. the Mahrati meets the 
Telugu and Canarese at Murghpetta, Ninni, 
Dongapura, Beder and Sungum, and treading 
to the S. W. through Bejapore, Shaubashwar 
to the coast at Sedasheghur, skirting the 
northern boundary of the Canarese tongue. 
From Daman in the northern Konkan, Mara¬ 
thi runs down the coast both below and 
above the ghauts to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, when it meets the Konkani, a mixed 
tongue of Mahrati, Tulu aud Canarese that 
prevails as far south as Mangalore, and the 
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SOU them limits of the Konkanl is a village four ' 
miles north of Upi or Udapi near Cundapore, 
where Tulu begins. 

Tamil is spoken in the Peninsula of 
India by about ten millions of people, gener¬ 
ally speaking, dark-coloured and short sta- 
tured, energetic, fiery, quarrelsome, but not 
revengeful. Tamil was the language of 
three ancient dynasties, of which we have 
record, the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera. 
Tamil is spoken throughout the vast plain of 
the Carnatic, or country below the ghauts, 
termed, by the mahomedans and the British, 
the Carnatic Paeen Ghaut. The Tamil speak¬ 
ing races occupy from Capo Comorin to 
Pulicat, 30 miles north of Madras, where it 
meets with the Telugu, and from the Bay 
of Bengal inland to the Eastern Ghauts, 
skirting the Telugu up to Kirkambari and 
Tripati, and skirting the Canarese of Mysore 
in all its eastern frontier, and it is spoken 
over the Bara Mahal, Salem and Comba- 
conum, leaving the Canarese at Kaligul and 
meeting with the Malayalam at the Gap of 
Palghat. Tamil is spoken also on the western 
side of the ghauts in the sou (hern part of the 
Travancore country, and from Trevandrum to 
Cape Comorin. It is also spoken in the 
northern and western parts of the island of 
Ceylon, where Tamulians formed settlements 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence 
they have gradually thrust out the Singha¬ 
lese. 

Telmju is spoken in the north-eastern parts 
of the Peninsula of India, by about 14 mil¬ 
lions of people, a taller and fairer race than 
the Tamil, many of them indeed being equal 
in stature to the Arian hindoos ofl'lorthern 
India. They are more brahminical than the 
Tamulian races, are bold and self-reliant and 
are as energetic as the latter though less 
restless. Telugu at present extends along 
the tract on the Coromandel coast, known as 
the northern circars, commencing at Pulicat, 
So miles north of Madras up to Ganjam, 
where it meets the Urya tongue. At Nellore, 
is the purest of the Telugu language, and at 
Vizagapatam, Telugu only is spoken. It 
extends inland to Chanda on the west, and its 
western boundary runs S. westerly through 
the Hyderabad territory to Beder, Dongapu- 
ra, and Murghpetta and southwards to Kur- 
nool and Ghooty, east of Bellavy south-easter¬ 
ly to Kirkambari in N. Arcot, therefore, part 
of Ganjam, all Vizagapatam, all Nellore, Kur- 
nool, Cuddapah and Ghooty, the eastern parts 
of Hyderabad and Bellary are Tiling. The 
boundary line may thus be drawn from im¬ 
mediately north of Madras, where it meets 
tlie Tamil, through the pass of Kirkambari 
near Nageri, through Cuddapah to Bellary, 
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where it meets the Canarese, with which it 
runs from Sangara past Beder to Dongapura 
and Murghpetta, its northern boundary skirt- 
ng Gondwana by Waraugal to Chicacole, 
where it meets the Urya, 

Urya is the language of Orissa and runs for 
45 miles S. of Gaujam where Telugu ceases. 
Urya is a tolerably pure dialect of Bengali, 
At Ciiicacolo it is spoken, but even there 
Telugu is the prevailing language. In Vizi- 
anagrum, Telugu is spoken only in the open 
country, and Urya runs furtlier down to the 
south. On the coast line, Urya continues in 
the direction of Bengal as far as the Hijli 
and Tumlook divisions on the Hooghly. On 
the western side of the M iduapore district it 
intermingles with Bengali, near the Suban- 
reeka river. To the westward the Gond and 
Urya languages puss into each other, and at 
Soiiepur half the people speak the one, and 
half the other language. A line from Sone- 
pur to Midnapur would mark the northern 
and western boundary. 

Canarese is essentially a plateau language. 
The ancient Hindu term, Carnatica, compre¬ 
hended all the high table land in the south of 
India above the eastern and western ghats, 
and seems never to have held sway beneath 
the ghats though, in the present day, by a 
strange fatality, it is now only the countries 
below the ghats, the Carnatic on the east and 
Canara on the west, to which the name of the 
ancient Karnatica kingdom has come to be 
applied, which is now never given to that 
above the ghats, the Bala Ghaut, The corn- 
n)on Canarese or Karnatic character and lan¬ 
guages are used by the natives of the countries 
from Coimbatore north through the whole of 
the Mysore, Belgaum,Dharwar,much of south 
Bellary, through Bijapore to Murkunda or 
Murgpettaabout 37 miles west from Beder, and 
within the parallels of the eastern and western 
ghauts. This northern boundary is, therefore, 
more extended than that given to it by Mr. 
Walter Elliot, who draws its boundary-line 
west and north, by a line from Sadashegur on 
the Malabar Coast to the westward of Dharwar, 
Belgaum, and Hukairi, through Kagal and 
Kurandwar passing between Keliugaon and 
Fandegaon, through Bralimapuri on the 
Bhima, and Sholapur and thence east to the 
neighbourhood of Beder. For about 150 miles, 
from Murg, Murghpetta or Murkunda, above- 
mentioned, eastwards through Dongapura, 
and Beder to Sangam near Satyassi or Sada- 
shipet, is a line of what the people call 
si-bhasha basti, three-tongue villages, the 
Mahrati, the Canarese and the Telugu, all 
there meeting. From Sadasheghur, on the 
western coast following the southern boundary 
of Sunda to the top of the Western Ghauts, 
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it is the lancruage of the whole of Mysore as of Tibetan origin. The same general result 
far as Coimbatore, and the line of tlie Eastern follows from a careful examination of voca- 
Ghauts including much of the Chola and bularies. Apparently the Tibetan, like the 
Belala kingdoms, and even Dwara Samudra, Hindi words, are adopted ones, 
the capital of tlie latter, which was never Of the languages belonging to the Turanian 
captured by the Chalukia, i. e., the Carnatic family, the most prominent among them is the 
dynasty of Kalyani. Turkish or Osmanli of Constantinople. The 

Malayalam and Tulu are considered by number of the Turkish inhabitants of Euro- 
Dr. Caldwell to bo in giaduiil course of pean Turkey is indeed fimall. It is generally 
extinction, Malayalam extends fiom Cape stated at 2,000,000, but Shafarik estimates 
Comorin to the Chandagiri river ; or more the number of genuine Turks at not more 
strictly, perhaps, to Nileshwar (Nileswara), than 700,000, who rule over fifteen millions 
where a Nair rajah, conquered by Hyder, of people. The different Turkic dialects, of 
formerly ruled. Tha people speaking the which the Osmanli is one, occupy one of the 
Malayalam me said naturally to shrink from largest linguistic areas, extending from the 
contact with foreigners, even from people of Lena and the Polar Sea, down to the Adriatic, 
their own race : retreating from the great The whole of what is called the Tura- 
roads, cities and bazars as eagerly as the nian family of speech consists of Termi- 
Tamil flocks to them ; and tlie Malayala national or Agglutinative languages, and 
speaking race are to be found isolated with this Turanian family comprises in reality 
their families in their high walled parambu, all languages spoken in Asia and Europe, 
even in parts wlK?re the lines and centres of and not included under the Aryan and Semi¬ 
communication are entirely occupied by the tic families, with the exception of Chinese 
more enterprising Tamil people whose and its cognate dialects. The name Turanian 
language too seems gradually pushing the is used in opposition to Aryan, and is applied 
Malayala aside. to the nomadic races of Asia as opposed to 

Gondi .—The large space left between the agricultural or Aryan races. The Tura- 
Maharashtra and Orissa is in a great part nian family or class consists of two great 
a forest tract inhabited by tlie Gond. divisions, the Northern and the Southern. 
Their language, though quite distinct from The Northern is sometimes called the Ural- 
the rest, is unwritten, and being reckoned a Altaic or Ugro-Tataric, and it is divided into 
jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted live sections, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turki(!, 
among the five languages of the Deckan. Turkish is a Turanian dialect. Its grammar 
Mr. Hodgson, writing in the Journal of the is purely Tatnric or Turanian. The Turks, 
Bengal Asiatic Society, observes that Mr. however, possessed a small literature and 
Robinson, in a recent paper upon sundry of narrow civilization before they were convert- 
the border tribes of Assam, had asserted the ed to mahammedanism, and as the language of 
affinity of these tribes (the Bodo and Garo Mahammed was Arabic, a branch of the 
amongst others) with the people of Thibet. Semitic family, closely allied to Hebrew and 
But Mr, Hodgson thinks that Mr. Robinson Syriac, this, together with the Koran, and 
neglected the physical and psychical evidence their law and religion, the Turks learned 
which are each of them as important as the from the Arabs, their conquerors, also many 
glottologiciil, towards the just decision of a of the arts and sciences connected with a more 
question of ethnic affinity. Much of the advanced stage of civilization. Arabic be- 
mechauism of the whole of the Turanian group came to the Turks what Latin was to the 
of languages is common to every one language Germans during the middle ages ; and there 
of that group, and the Tamuliaii and Tibetan is hardly a word in the higher intellectual 
languages are held to be integral parts of terminology of Arabic, that might not be 
that group. He thiuks that if the Bodo, for used, more or Jess naturally, by a writer in 
example, were of Tibetan origin, it is hardly Turkish. But the Arabs, again, at the very 
credible that their ordinary vocables should outset of their career of conquest and con- 
not plainly reveal the fact, seeing that they version, had been, in science, art, literature, 
have never been out of actual contact with and polite manners, the pupils of the Persians, 
races of tlie same descent as that ascribed to whom they had conquered ; they stood to 
them. The Sub-Himalayaii dialects differ them in the same relation as the Romans 
from the trans-Hiraalayan standard : but stood to the Greeks. Now, the Persians 
identity is here shown in the roots as well as speak a language which is neither Semitic, 
in the mbde of agglutinating the servile like Arabic, nor Turanian, like 'turkish ; it 
particles ; not to mention that the snows is a branch of the Indo-European or Aryan 
form such a barrier in this case as exists not family of speech. A large infusion of Persian 
in r^ard to the Bodo intercoui'se with tribes words thus found its way into Arabic, and 
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tUvougVi Arabic Into Turkish, and the result i 
is that at the present moment the Turkish 
language, as spoken by the higher ranks at 
Constantinople, is so entirely overgrown with 
Persian and Arabic words, that an uneducated 
Turk from the country understands but little 
of the so-called Osmanli, though its grammar 
is exactly the same as the grammar which he 
uses in his Tataric utterance. 

A class of tongues akin to the mono¬ 
syllabic is that of Caucasus. Tlie numer¬ 
ous languages of this class have long been 
reduced to four groups ; the Georgian, the 
Lesgian, the Circassian, the Mizdzhegi. That 
these four are'fundamentally one, may be 
seen from Klaproth’s tables, whose classifi¬ 
cation seems only provisional. These tongues, 
dealt with en masse, have their affinities with 
the monosyllabic tongues. As with the 
Malay Jauguage, the monosyllabic character 
is modified by the evolution of agglutinational 
and inflectional processes, but not much by 
euphonic processes. An original continuity 
of language, displaced at present by the 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed for 
parts betwen Caucasus and Thibet. The 
same learned author observes that a mono¬ 
syllabic basis of separate words is provision¬ 
ally assumed as the fundamental element 
out of which inflections are evolved by 
agglutination and amalgamation. This makes 
it possible that poly-synthetic tongues, like 
the American, may be represented in their 
earlier stage by monosyllabic tongues like 
the Chinese. Glossarial investigations con¬ 
firm both these views. There is a radical 
unity for the different Siberian groups of the 
Asia Polyglotta, e. g. Qukageer, Yeneseau, 
Samoeide, &c,, and a fortiori for the Turk, 
Mongol, and Manchoo groups. Each and nil 
of these have affinities with the monosyllabic 
tongues, and through these with the Malay 
and Caucasian. 

Polynesia presents the first appearance of 
isolation, in the languages of New Guinea, 
Australia, &c., i. c., the Negrito tongues. 
The philological evidence of their being akin, 
either to the Malay or Tamul languages, is at 
present indefinite and inconclusive. 

Southern India, and the Indian hill-ranges, 
present the first appearance of isolation in 
the languages of continental Asia. Although 
unplaced they cau scarcely be called isolate. 

In the Keport of the British Association 
for 1846, Dr. Latham remarks that the dis¬ 
tinction between the languages of Thibet and 
China, as exhibited by Klaproth, must be 
only provisional : over and above the gram<r 
matical analogy there is an absolute glossarial 
affinity. Of the languages of the trans-gan- 
getic peninsula the same may be asserted. 
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Where languages are monosyWaVic sllgi.. 
changes make palpable differences. The 
vocaVjularies of Brown, for more than a score 
of the Burmese and Siamese tongues, have 
provided us with data for ethnogi’aphical 
comparisons. By dealing with these collec¬ 
tively, we find in one dialect words which had 
been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibetan, 
Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so- 
called monosyllabic languages hitherto known, 
are allied to each other. The general affini¬ 
ties of tlie Indo-Chinese tongues are remark¬ 
able. With Mtirsdeu’s and Sir Stamford 
Raffles’ tables on the one side, and those of 
Brown and Kiaproth on the other, it can bo 
shown that a vast number of Malay roots are 
monosyllabic. The Malay languages are 
monosyllabic ones, with the superaddition of 
inflections evolved out of composition, and 
euphonic process highly developed. Dr. 
Latham is also of opinion that the nations ou 
the borders of British India, in the north-west, 
the north-east and east, form an ethnological 
group which contains the Tibetans, the Nepal 
tribes, several populations of the Sub-Hima- 
layan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, the 
Natives of Pegu, the Cambojians, the Cochin 
Chinese and the Chinese, in populations which 
cover perhaps one-fifth of Asia. Their coun¬ 
tries are mostly inland, and mountainous, but 
contain the watersheds of miglity rivers, the 
Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Ira wadi and the 
Yellow river. TJie complexion and features 
of those people is tliat to which the term 
Mongolian has been applied. Though wild 
paganism and mahomedanism exist, the majo¬ 
rity are of the buddhist religion, but all speak 
a language theleast developed of all the forms 
of human speech, being generally monosylla¬ 
bic and with little power of grammatical 
inflections. Colonies may either preserve the 
ancient form, or become the occasion of a 
great change. Thus the ancient language of 
Tibet, which is in the Chinese traditions the 
land of their c^irliest recollections, may have 
been preserved by the colonists wlio formed 
the Chinese empire, while Tibet went further 
in its development. Those people are arranged 
under four great political powers, the British, 
the Burmese, the Siamese and Chinese. Ethno- 
logically they are capable of being classed in 
three considerable snb-groups, as under : 

The first of them is the Bhot or Hot, which 
term is used in compound words as Bnlt In 
BultUtan, But in Butan, Bet in Tibet, and in 
the tribes known as Bhutia and Bootia, and 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
J^adak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper and the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. The Bhot area 
is bounded on the south by India and Cashmir, 
on the north by Chinese Tartary, and oh the 
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treat by Little Bokhara and Kafiriatan. 
Amongst the Bhot populations may be men¬ 
tioned the mahomedau Bhot of Bultistan or 
Little Tibet, of Rongdo, Skardo, Parkuta, 
and Khartakshi, of Shigar, Chorbad, &c., the 
buddhist Bot of Ladak, Hungrung and Kuna- 
war, the Bhot of the Chinese Empire ; the 
Tibetans of Rudok, Garo, Goga, &c. of Lhasa 
and Tishu Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopa of 
Butan, the Tak, the Bhot of Garwal, Kumaon 
and Nepal, the Chopaug and probably the 
Bhondur, the Chak and Drok, the Hor and 
the Kolo. 

Further East are the Kocch, the Dhimal 
and Bodo, arranged into the Western Bodo 
of Sikkim and the Butan frontier, and the 
Eastern Bodo or Borro of Assam and Cachar, 
—the Garo, Kasia, the Mikir. 

On the South are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri and Bor Abor 
tribes, the Mishmi, Muttuck, Singhpo and 
Jili, with the Naga in Assam. The colour of 
the Bhot and buddhist populations are of various 
shades of white, yellow and brown ; while that 
of the pagan races, is various hues of black. 

Amongst the people speaking the Yuma 
dialects, according to Mr. Logan, are the 
Khy-oung-tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Rakhoing dialect of Burman. 

Tho Kumi, Khumi or Khumwi, are of the 
flame race, but their languages has some pecu¬ 
liarities. It has been partially examined by 
Captain Latter, who says it is evidently 
cognate to the Rakhoing form of the Burman. 
The majority of its words however are non- 
Burman. Tho Kumi are fair, with small 
features. 

The Ky-au or Kyo, and the Khy-eng, as 
Mr. Logan remarks, appear to be similar to 
the Kumi. They have numerous common 
words, and each has words common to .Khu¬ 
mi, to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman 
only. All the ancient and pre-Burmau dialects 
of Arakan, from the Khy-eng to the Kuki, 
retain one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Eambojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of 
definite prefixes ha, a, ma, &c. While the 
adjacent highlanders have a Tartar-like phy¬ 
siognomy, the Kyau, in features, dress and 
appearance, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of 
Chittagong, They are dark with large 
features, while the Kumi are fair with small 
features. 


Languages of Assam, —Mr. Robinson tells 
us {in Ben, A. Soc, Journal, No, cci, March 
1869) that in the Assam valley and its moun¬ 
tain confines, are three classes of languages : 
one of Sanscrit origin and the others of two 
great classes, viz., those connected with the 
Tibetan and those deriving their origin from 
the Tai or Shy an stock. Of the Assamese 
proper, that is, the language of the valley, 
eighth-tenths of the language is identical with 
Bengali, and nearly four-fifths of the words 
in common use, are derivations from the 
Sanscrit. The country from time immemo¬ 
rial had been governed by rules of Shan origin, 
and the very small number of Tai words that 
can be traced to Tai origin is remarkable. 
The Tibetan and the Tai or Shyan languages, 
all approximate towards the Chinese collo¬ 
quial system and more or less possess the 
characteristics of being originally monosylla¬ 
bic and all intonated. The Tai or Shyan 
class are also destitute of inflections. 

The borders, of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many of 
them are of that great Bhot family which we 
find extending from the west of Chinese Tar¬ 
tary eastwards. All the native populations here 
are more or less akin to the peoples of the 
Burmese empire, and seem to be remnants of 
Bhot tribes left behind in the pressure of the 
larger bodies to the south. 

Dr. W. W. Hunter, thus names the lan¬ 
guages in and near the Assam valley and south 
to the Archipelago. 

In N, E, Bengal, are the Bodo ; Dhimal ; 
Kocch ; Garo ; Kachari. 

In the Eastern Frontier of Bengal,TCCo the 
Munipurl ; Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; 
Khari Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsang Naga ; 
Nowgoug Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

Arakan and Burmah. —Burman written 
and spoken ; Khyeng and Shou ; Kami ; Mru 
or Toung ; Sak. 

Siam and Tenasserim, —Talain or Mon ; 
Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-thu ; 
Shan ; Anuamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti; 
Laos. 

In Arakan and in the basin of the Ii*awadi, 
are several tribes of the same stock with the 
Burman, and their languages are in their 
present form so much akin to it that they 
may be almost considered as forming with 
Burman dialects of one tongue. 
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The prlacipal languages in the Eastern Archipelago are as under 


Luig-uagea 


1 Malay 

2 Javauese 

3 8apak 


Macassar 
' 6 Rugis 
6 Bouton 




? Salayer 
8 Tomore 


9 Tomohon 

10 Langowen 

11 Batman 

12 Belang 

13 Tanawanko 

14 Kema 

15 Bantek * 

16 Meuado 

17 Bolahg hitam 


18 Sanguir islands and Siau 


19 Salibabo islands, also called 
Talaut 

20 Sulu islands 

Cajeli 
I Wayapo 

„ _ I Massaratty 

24 Amblau 
36 Teniate 


2 . (21 ' 
0 flo 22 
(33 1 


26 Tidore 

27 Kaioa islands 

28 Batch iau 
39 Gani 

30 Sahoe 

31 Galels 

32 Liang 

33 Morelia and Mamilla 

34 Batumerah 

35 Lariki, Asllulu, Wakasiho 

36 Saparua 

37 Awaiya 

38 Camarian 

39 Telutl and Hoya 

40 Ahtiogo and Tubo 

41 Ahtiago 

42 Gah 

43 Wahai 


4Jk Goram 

45 Matabello 

46 Teor 

47 Ke Islands 

48 Aru do. 

49 Mysol Coast 

60 Mysol Interior 

61 Dorey 

62 Teto 

63 Vaiquenoin E. Timor 

64 Brissi in W. llmor 

65 6avu 
56 Rotti 

67 AUor 

68 Solor 

69 Bajau or Sea Gypsies 


Spoken at 


Singapore 
I Java 
Lombok 


S. Celebes, near Macassar 
1 ^arge part of Celebes 
Boutony 

Salayer 

E. Vcninsula of Celebes in Bat- 
chlan 


Plateau of Mlnahassa 

S. E. Coast of do 
West do do 
East do do 
A suburb of Menado 
Chief town 
On N. W. Coast between Meua¬ 
do & Licoupaug 


.Pagans. 

The people speaking these five languages of Celebes tr« 
of pure Malayan type, and all but the Tomore raoof 
are equal in civilization to tlie true Malays. 

These nine languages with many others, are spoken in 
the N. W. Peninsula of Celebes, by the people called 
Alfbro. These languages are failing into disnee and 
Malay is becoming the general luedrum of commnni> 
cation. Most of the people are being converted to 
Christianity. 


[Two groups of Islands between Celebes and the PblJlP- 


[Tliree villages on the eastern 
side of Bouru 
An island S. E. of Bouru 
The most northern island of the 
Moluccas 

[Next island of the M oluccas -. 
North of Batchian 

A village on the S. peninsuia 
of Gilolo 

Villages in N.Gilolo 


Villages on the N. Coast of Am- 
boyna 

Do. inN. W. do.. 

A suburb of Amboyna 

In W. Amboyna 

An island east of Amboyna .. 

Villages on the S. of Ceram 

Villages on the S. coast of Ce¬ 
ram 

Indigenes inland from Ahtiago. 
E. Ceram 
N. Coast of Ceram 


[Small islands E. of Ceram 
Do. 8. E. do 
Do. S. E. of Matabello 


N. Coast of N. Guinea 


Written character 
used. 


Religion and Priesti. 


Arabic 
I Javanese 


Native 

Native, distinct 
from Macassar 


. Mabomedan. 

, Indigenes of Lombok, a pure Ma¬ 
lay race professing mahomedan- 
ism. 

, Mahomedan. 
do. 

. A large island 8. of Celebet. 

. A smaller, do. 


pines. 

nado. 


The inhabitants resemble the people of Me- 


Mr. Crawfurd in his Malay Gram, and 
Die., Vol. I, p. vii, considers that a certain 
connexion of more or less extent exists between 
most of the languages which prevail from Ma¬ 
dagascar to Easter Island in the Pacific^ and 
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E. of Celebes, Malays of the Moluccas typs: mahome* 
dans. « 

These people are allied to the natives of Ceram: CaJelt 
people are mahomedaus. 

Mahoinedans. 

Inhabitants somewhat mixed with the indigenes of 
Gilolo. 

Inhabitants undistingulshable from those of Temate. 

Mahomedens : inhabitants like the preceding. 

Molucoan Malays. Mahomedans. 

Inhabitants oaned Allhro. They are indigenes of Poly¬ 
nesian type, but brown skins and Papuan hair and 
, features: Pagans. 

Of mixed Malay and Polynesian type, they are ma¬ 
homedans or Christians. 

Inhabitants of the Molucca Malay type—mahomedans. 
Mahomedans from Ternate. 

Inhabitants of the brou n Polynesian type and speaking 
the same language as those of Ceram, opposite. 
Indigenes of Polynesian type, now Christians. 

Mixed brown Papuan or Polynesian and Malay type : 
Mahomedans. 

Alfhro, of brown Papuan or Polynesian type—Fagans. 
Alfuro, of Ceram. 

Inhabitants of much of the N. Coast of Ceram, of 
mixed race, speak several dialects of this language i 
Mahomedans. 

[Of mixed race: Mahomedans. 

Brown Papuan or Polynesian race. Pagans. 

Do. do. do. 

|On the W. of the Aru Islands, true black Fspnani; 
Fagans. 

W. of N. Guinea, True Papuans. 

|N. of Ceram, semi-civilized Papuans, with mixture of 
Molucoan Mal^s. 

True Papuans; Pagans. 

Do. do. 

[intermediate between the true and the brown Pspuuns 
—Pagans, 

Islands W. of Timor, of mixqd race, with, apparently, 
much of the hindu type. 

Islands between Flores and Timor, inhabitants of dark 
Papuan type. 

A roaming tribe of fishermen of Malayan type all over 
the Archipelago. 

from Fonnoso, on the coast of China to New 
Zealand,—thus over 200 degrees of longi¬ 
tude and seventy of latitude, or over a 
part of the earth’s surface. In this are the in¬ 
numerable islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
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from Sumafcna to New Guinea, tlie great group five thousand words a hundred Malayan terms 
of the Philippines, the Islands of the North do not exist. A sentence of Malay can be 
and South Pacific, and Madagascar. It is in- constructed without the assistance of Javanese 
habited by many different and distinct races words, or of Javanese without the help of 
of men, as the Malayan, the brown Polynesian, Malay words. These two languages can be 
the insular negro of several varieties, and the written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
African of Madagascar. Of these, the state without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic, The 
of civilization is so various that some are Malay and Javanese, although a large propor- 
ahjecr. savages, while others have made a res- tiou of their words be in common, are distinct 
pectable progress in the useful arts, and languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele- 
have even attained some knowledge of letters, ments are extrinsic and unessential. When 
lie is of opinion that the leading race in the this test is applied to the Polynesian languages 
Archipelago is one and the same, but the we find an opposite result. A sentence in the 
languages are many, with more or less in- Maori and Tahitan can be written in words- 
terinixture of some principal ones throughout, common to both, and without the help of one 
In Borneo, he s^ys, there are at least 40 word of the Malayan which they contain, just 
languHg(3S ; in Celebes and its islands at least as a sentence of Welsh or Irish can be con- 
10 ; in Flores 6 ; in Sumbawa 3 ; in Sumatra structed without the help of Latin, although 
and its islands not fewer than 10 ; and even of this language they contain, at l^ast, as large 
in civilized Java with its islands, 3. It is the a proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitan 
same in the Philippine islands, and in Lucou do of Malayan. Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion 
alone, there are three. He says that in the that the Malay and Javanese languages 
Eastern Archipelago, no languages exist furnish the stock of the widespread words 
derived from a common stock, or standing to which arc common to so many tongues in the 
each other in the*rclation of sisterliood, as Archipelago and which have been cbiefiy 
Italian, Spanish, and French, do to each other ; derived from the languages of the two most 
or as Gaelic does to Irish, or Armorican civilised and adventurous nations of the Archi- 
to Welsh, or Scotch to English. The only pelago—the Malays and Javanese; and he 
dialects that exist are of the Malay and uses the word Malayan for whatever is com- 
Javanese languages, but they consist of little mon to these two people. In physical form, 
more than differences in pronunciation, or the the people speaking the widespread Malay 
more or less frequent use of a few words. In tongue, may thus be sketched. The average 
the Polynesian Islands alone, real dialects stature of the men is about five feet three 
of a common tongue do exist, but there the inches, and of the women three indies less, 
number of words common to such dialects and They are, in fact, as compared to the Chinese, 
to the languages of the Archipelago, is so the hindoos, the inhabitants of Western Asia, 
trifling that it refutes at once the notion of a and Europeans, a short race. The face is 
common origin. In Malay, the most familiar ozenge-shaped, the forehead flat, the cheek 
words for the head, the shoulder, the face, a bones high, the mouth large, the lips thin, 
limb, a hair or pile, brother, house, elephant, the hair of the head black, coarse, lank, 
the sun, the day, to speak and to talk, are all abundant,—that of all other parts of the body, 
Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furiiisliea beard included, very scanty : the skin is 
words for the head, the shoulders, the throat, soft, tawny, darker tlian that of the Chinese, 
the hand, the face, father, brother, son, daugh- but fairer than that of any genuine hindoo, 
tor, woman, house, buffalo, elephant, with nd never black ; the lower limbs are heavy 
synouymos for the hog and dog, the suo, the ind the whole person squab and wanting in 
moon, the sea, and a mountain. In the Ian- agility. With shades of difference, not to 
guage of Bali, the name for the sun in most be fixed in words, this, he says, with the 
familiar use is Sanskrit, and a word of the exception of a few negroes, is a description 
same language is the only one in use for the which applies to all the inliabitants of Suma- 
niimeral ten. It is on the same principle that tra, the Peninsula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Mr. Crawfurd accounts for the existence of a Moluccas, Timur, and the whole Philippine 
similar class of Malayan words in the Tagnln ;roup, and by any standard of beauty which 
of the Philippine although the whole number can be taken, from the Ganges to the pillars 
of Malayan words does not exceed one-fiftietli of Hercules, the Malayan must be pronounced 
part of the language. Head, brain, hand, as a homely race. The-cradle of the Malay 
finger, elbow, hair, featlior, child, sea, moon, race was the plains of Menang-kaban in the 
rain, to speak, to die, to give, to love, are interior of Sumatra from whence they emi- 
examples. grated and pushed their conquests, or formed 

Some personal pronouns are found in the ottlements, to their present extensive limits. 
Polynesian dialects, wheie, in a vocabulary of They formed colonies in the Malay peninsula 
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and in Borneo, the former probably and the quaiiited with letters, who practice a modified 
latter certainly occupied before their arrival cannabalism. The Lampong nation, which 
by rude tribes of the same race of men who occupies that portion of the Bouth-western * 
could offer no effectual resistance. In the side of Sumatra which lies opposite to Java, 
remoter islands or in those occupied by divided from it only by the Straits of Sunda, 
powerful and civilized nations, the Malays has its own peculiar alphabet, which consists 
appear only as settlers, and not colonists, as of 19 substantive letters with double or treble 
in Java and the principal islands of the consonants making them up to 44. It has 
Philippine Archipelago. a great deal of that angular, linear, and 

The Malay peninsula, called Tannah Ma- meagre form which charcterizes the other 
lava or land of the Malaya, with the.exception Sumatran alphabets. The Lampong people 
of a few diminutive negro mountaineers, is occupy the eastern end of Java, on the straits 
occupied by Malays or by men of the same of Sunda and fronting the western extremity 
race, for the several wild tribes in the in- of Java. 

terior, although not calling themselves In the groups of islands on the western 
Malays, speak the Malay language, and have coast of Sumatra, are several unwritten 
tlio same physi(!al form as the Malays, tongues, amongst which may be named that 
although not calling themselves by this name, of the Fogy or Pagi islands, the language of 
and their language contains many words that the Nias, and that of Maros. 

4ire not Malay. Many of the Malay race have become con- 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo is verts to mahammedanism. Theearliestconver- 
occupied by Malays who are supposed to have sion recorded was that of the Achinese, the 
lirst emigrated to that island about the date nearest people of the Archipelago to the 
of the reign of the Saxon king Athelstone. ontinent of Asia. This was in 1206 of our 
The Malay tongue is now, and was when era. The Malays of Malacca were not con- 
Europeans first visited the Archipelago, the verted until 1276 ; the inhabitants of the 
common language of intercourse between the Moluccas not until 1476, and the people of 
native nations among themselves, and between '^Jelebes not until 1495, only the year before 
these and foreigners. It is in the Archipelago Vasco de Gama passed the Cape of Good 
what French is in western Pmrope, Italian in Hope. Thus the earliest conversion of these 
eastern, Arabic in western Asia, and Urdu in slanders took place 674 years after the death 
India. All nations who hold intercourse of of Mohammed and long after the first zeal of 
business with strangers must understand it, iis followers had evaporated. To this day 
and all strangers must acquire it. This is there are a few mountaineers in Java still 
the case in Sumatra, where other languages professing a kind of liinduism, and the 
are also vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Javanese retain numerous of their old pagan 
Moluccas, in Timur, and in the Philippine superstitions and have added those of their 
group. Mr. Crawfurd attributes the spread subsequent religion. They people the air, the 
of this language to the enterprising or roving woods and rivers, with various classes of 
character of the people whose native tongue spirits. They have the praying or fleeting 
it is, as also its own softness of .sound and ghosts; the barkas-a-han, kabuka-male and 
simplicity of structure and consequent wewe, evil spirits ; and the damit and dadiin- 
facility of acquirement. He adds that al- gawu or tutelary spirits. They now consider 
though Malayan civilisation in all probability, the hindoo gods of their former belief not as 
sprang up in the interior parts of Sumatra, as imaginary beings but as real demons, and 
Malay tradition alleges, still that is not above have added the jan of the Arabs, 
fifty miles from the coasts with which many The games of the Indian islanders are 
rivers communicate and the Malays must be chiefly sedentary. 

considered as essentially a maritime people. Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in 
In Sumatra and the groups of islands on extent, and by far the most fertile of the 
its western coast, in addition to the Malay, Archipelago contained in 1850, 1,000,000 of 
there are at least nine other languages, five of inhabitants. In the eastern and central parts 
which, the Ache or Achin on the north- there may be said to be three Javanese lan- 
western end of this island, the Batak or Batta gnages,—the popular, the polite (which is a 
'the Korinchi east of the Batak, the Rajang oi kind of factitious dialect of it), and an ancient 
Rejang and the Lampung, are cultivated and tongue, found only in old books and ancient 
written tongues. There are also several rude inscriptious. The modern and popular lan- 
languages amoug the scattered tribes on the guage, as well as the polite dialect, is writtea 
mainland. The Batak or Batta nation lie to in a peculiar character, of which the substaa*^ 
the east of the Malays, and furnish perhaps tive letters amount to twenty. In Java, fa 
the only recorded example of a people ac- addition to the Javanese, is the Sunda lah^ 
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guage, which is spoken over about oue*tbird numerous distinct tribes, each, it fs stated^ 
of the island extending from Cheribon across speaking a separate language, and Mr. Craw- 
the island down to its western extremity, furd has seen the names of at least sixty of 
This tract is more mountainous than that these small nations who have no common 
inhabited by the tFavanese, and the people name by which to distinguish themselves from 
somewhat less advanced iu civilization, but the people of other regions, Niue vocabula- 
possessing the same amiable and docile dha- ries have been collected, the most extensive 
racter as that nation. by Mr. Robert Burns who resided there, and 

The industrious, peaceful and numerous it is that of the most numerous, advanced and 
people who speak the Madurese language with powerful tribe in the island, the Kayan or 
its dialect the Sumauap, occupy the island of Kyan, whose possessions extend from the 
Madura, divided from Java by a strait, and northern to the southern coast. No native 
form in some districts the bulk of the popula- tribe of Borneo has ever invented letters, 
tion on the opposite shores of Java, to which, The Kyan tribes in the interior, on theKapuas^ 
•depopulated by long wars for the past two are said to be cannibals eating the flesh of 
hundred years, they have been emigrating. their enemies. They prize heads like the 
In the adjacent island of Bali, which is Dyak race. They carry spits in the scabbards 
small but fertile, well-cultivated and populous, of their swords. The Dyaks of Jang-kang 
is the Balinese, with its ceremouiul dialect also are said to be cannibals. They live 
and sacred language, and it is one of the most between Sangow and Sadong, on the Sakiam, 
improved languages of the Archipelago. a branch of the Sadong river. The Jang- 

The fourth language, which Mr. Crawfurd kang people eat Malays or Dyaks or any one 
considers to have a strong aflinity with the else whom they kill in war, and they kilt 
Javanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and their own sick if near death and eat them, 
populous island, divided from Bali by a nar- Whilst a party of this people were staying at 
row strait. This is the termination in an Sang-kang, one of them fell out of a mauge 
easterly direction, of the group of tongues tree and broke his arm, besides being other- 
which begins with Sumatra. According to wise much hurt, and his companions cut his 
Mr. Logan, Javan has a much broader, more throat and ate him up. The Jang-kang Dyaka 
forcible, asperate and primitive phonology are said to eat only the tongue, braiu, and 
than Malay, and the Javan group embraces muscles of the leg. The men of this tribe 
Sundan, Maduran, (with its dialect Bawian) file down their front teeth to a point, like the 
and Bali. teeth of a saw. They cut off their beards. 

Borneo is an island of about three times There are numerous Dyak tribes settled on 
the extent of Britain. The greater part of the Kapuas river, the principal stream on the 
the coast of Borneo is rather dotted than west coast of Borneo and which is supposed 
peopled by Malay settlements, according to to take its rise in the Bataiig Lupar range, 
the Malays themselves, the result of migra- Almost every tribe has its distinct language, 
tions from Sumatra dating as far back as In Celebes, the Trans-Javan or Tiraorian 
thirty generations. A small portion of the band, and the Moluccas, is a large aud impor- 
eastern coast is occupied by settlements of the taut class of Indonesians, who graduate 
Bugis of the Celebes of more recent date, between the Anam type, the Burraan and the 
The aboriginal inhabitants are thus, in a great Negrito. The most prevalent liead or that 
measure, locked up iu the interior, and preclud- of the predominant race is ovoid, hut it is 
ed from access to that commerce with strung- somewhat Burman in nose, eye and colour, 
ers which might civilize them. The Malays The great island of Celebes may be considered 
and the Bugis natives of Celebes, by their the centre of a group of languages, which^ 
superior civilization and power, domineer over although agreeing with those heretofore 
the rude aborigines, without, however, being described, in simplicity of grammatical struc- 
able to penetrate into the interior, or to die- ture, differs very widely from them in phone- 
possess them of their land. In 1824, out of the tic character although spoken by the same 
forty wild tribes in its interior, eight had race of men. Celebes is intersected by the 
adopted mahammedaiiism and the Malay lau- equator, leaving a small portion of it in the 
guage. Amongst these were the Dyak race northern and the mass in the southern hemis- 
of Sugalam who long since abandoned the phere. Its greatest length is about 600 miles, 
cruel practice of head-hunting. The many but its greatest breadth does not exceed 100 ; 
languages of this island belong to the same and in some places it is hardly one-third of 
class of languages as the Malay and Javanese, his width. Celebes may be considered to be 
and the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are the focus of an original and independent civi. 
all of the same Xfice with the Malays and lization which probably sprung up amongst 
Javanese. The inhabitants are divided into the most advanced of the nations which 
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occupy it, called by themselves Wugi, and by the Malayan race, but it contains also Papu- 
the Malays, and after them by Europeans, ans or Negroes, and tribes of the interinedi- 
Bugi, or in the plural Bugis. In material ate race. The two languages of Timur are 
civilization the Bugi are equal to the Malay, the Manatoto and the Timuri, the first 
Of the languages of Celebes, the. next in spoken at the north-east end of the island, 
importance to the Bugi is the Macassar. The and the last used by many of the tribes as a 
people who speak this tongue inhabit the common medium of intercourse. No alpha- 
same peninsula. They call themselves and bet has ever been invented in Timur ; but 
their language Mankasara, and hence the judging by the specimens of its languages, 
Makasar or Mankasar, of the Malays, whence the vowels are the same as those of the Mu- 
our name. Besides Bugi and Macassar, the lay and Javanese. 

two principal languages, there are three other In the Malayan Miscellanies, published, 
languages of Celebes written in the same cha- under the auspices of Sir Stamford Ralfles, 
racter, or, at least, occasionally written in it; at Bencoolen, in 1820, lists of two languages 
the Mandar, the Manado, and the Gorongtalu. of Timur, and (»f the languages of the two 
The Mandar is spoken hy a people on that small islands at its western end, Rotti and 
side of the south-western peninsula, which Savu, are given, amounting each to 95 words, 
fronts Borneo. The language of the Chinese is usually 

The island of Sumbawa, the third in a placed amongst the Turanian group, in which 
direct line east of Java, about three times the are included a large mass of languages very 
extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a imperfectly known, and supposed by some to 
deep bay into two peninsulas, has three lau- have wide differences. Messrs. Rask and 
guages, the Sumbawa, the Bima, and the Castern have studied this family of tongues, 
Tambora. The natives of Sumbawa are little aud the publication of their researches formed 
inferior in cultivation to the most improved an area in philosophical research. Almost 
nations of Celebes. The Sumbawa and Bima every known tongue can be placed under one 
languages are written in the Bugi character, of three broad divisions : I, Monosyllabic, of 
but there exists in this island a singular and which the Chinese is a striking example, a 
curious obsolete alphabet. It is ascribed to language literally without a grammar and 
the Bima nation, but the characters do not without words, in our sense of the term ; 
generally correspond with the simple sounds possessing 450 sounds and upwards of 40,000 
of the Bima language as exhibited in the ideographic signs to repesent them. Thus, 
specimen given of it. whenever a Chinese is unable to express 

The large island of Flores, the fifth in a himself clearly, even by the aid of intonation 
line east from Java, due south of Celebes and and gesture, he must have recourse to 
of volcanic formation, affords the first example the infallible expedient of writing. 2, 
of a race of men seemingly intermediate Agglutinating : the characteristic of the 
between the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, Tartaric and African languages, in which 
but partaking far more of the physical form several words are placed, side by side, each 
of the former than of the latter. The com- haviug its own distinct meaning. 3, Poly- 
plexion is a good deal darker than that of the synthetic : characteristic of the American 
Malay, the nose flatter, the mouth wider, and languages, which not only, like the Aryan aud 
the lips thicker. The hair is not lank as in other languages, eombine into single words 
the Malay ; but buckles, without frizzling as the minor modifications of each separate con- 
fn the Papuan. The stature is the same as ception, but compress even whole sentence 
that of the Malay, that is short and squab. into one vast, almost pronounceable word. 
According to the statements made to Mr. In this group some include the Basque 
Crawfurd by Bugi traders, themselves settlers language, which has so Jong preserved its 
in the island, Flores is inhabited by six Jif- identity, although placed between two mighty 
ferent nations, speaking as many difterent kingdoms, and which in its grammatical 
languages ; the Ende, the Mangarai, the structure resembles the aboriginal languages 
Kio, the Roka, the Konga, and the Galeteng, of America, and them alone, 
names derived from the principal places of The Chinese written language consists of 
their residence. picture words. The alphabet is a hieroglyphic 

Timur is a word which means the east, and system, each word having its own graphic 
was probably imposed on this island by the representative. Chinese is monosyllabic ; 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, be- no word is allowed more than one consonant 
cause this was the extreme limit of their and one vowel. Hence the possible efumber 
ordinary commercial voyages to the south- of words is extremely small, but each word 
east. Timur is about three times the extent can be pronounced with various accents and 
of Jamaica. Its principal inhabitants are of intonatiotw, of which there are said to be* 
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450, and the number of words, or ideas, in 
Chinese is said to be 43,496. The vastness 
of this amount will be appreciable by mention¬ 
ing that only about 5,000 words occur in the 
Christian Old and New Testament.M.Rerausat, 
in his Grammaire Chinoise, notices three 
styles of the Chinese written language, which 
he calls, style antique, style litteraire and 
laugue des magistrats, or langue maiidrinique ; 
but Mr. Meadows considers (Des. Notes, p. 
13), he is not quite correct in these definitions. 
Jlevertheless, M. Remusat is followed by M. 
Hue, who says that the Chinese, in their 
written language, have three distinctions of 
style ; the antique or sublime style, the type 
of which is to bo found in the ancient literary 
monuments, and which exhibits very rare 
grammatical forms. The vulgar style and 
the academic style, which partakes ol the two 
preceding, being less concise than the 
antique, and less prolix tlian the vulgar. 
The vulgar style is employed for light pro¬ 
ductions, theatrical pieces, private letters, and 
proclamations intended to be read aloud. The 
spoken language is composed of a limited 
number of monosyllabic intonations ; namely, 
four hundred and fifty, which, by the very 
subtle variations of the accents, are multiplied 
to about sixteen hundred. It results from 
this, that all Chinese words are necessarily 
grouped in homophonous series, whence a 
great number of double meanings may arise 
either in reading or speaking, but their difii- 
culty is avoided by coupling synonymous or 
antithetic words. In this manner the ambi¬ 
guities disappear, and the conversation is no 
longer embarrassed. The language called 
Houan-hoa, that is to say, common universal 
language, is that which the Europeans wrong¬ 
fully designate by the name of Mandarin 
language, as if it were exclusively reserved 
for the Mandarins or functionaries of govern¬ 
ment. The Houan-hoa is the language spoken 
by all instructed persons throughout the 
eighteen provinces of the empire, and in 
this, a distinction is made between the lan¬ 
guage of the north and lliat of the south. 
The first is that of Pekiu ; it is marked by a 
more frequent and sensible use of the guttural 
or aspirate accent. It is spoken iu all the 
provincial government offices.— Sir John JLnh- 
bockf Bart,y Origin of Civilizalion^ Lon- 
don, 1870, pp 31, 280 ; Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, Nos, vi, xii, June and 
Dee, 1853, p, 307 ; Hensleigh Wedgewood 
quoted in Prof P, W,Newman's Arab, Diet, 
Vol, i, pp* 9-10 ; Kennedy on the Origin 
of Languages, p,207 ; Astley's Collection of 
Voyages, Vol,iv,p, 194 ; Master Eicharde 
travels, voyages and trafficks, 
in foraygne Countries, in the Shippe Tam- 
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burlan, London, MSS.,fol, 1634, quoted in 
preface to Pid, hid, ; The Rev, Dr, Cald¬ 
well's Comparative Grammar ; Sir JSrskme 
Perry's Bird's Eye- View \ Muller's Lectures, 
pp. 71-2, 122, 275 ; Elphinstone's History 
of India, pp, 411-12 ; Latham's Desc. Ethn. ; 
Chevalier Bunsen, and Professor Max. 
Muller in Reports of the British Association ; 
Mr. Robinson, in Beng. Asiatic Society s 
Journal, No. 201, March 1849 ; Mr. Hodg¬ 
son on the Aborigines of North-eastern India-, 
Dr. Latham, in Rep. Brit Ass., 1845, pp. 
77-8; Ferrier's History oftheAffghans, p.290; 
Capt H. G. Raverty's Grammar and Dic¬ 
tionary to the Pushto, Pukhto, or Affghan 
language ; Burton's Sindh, pp. 58-70, 75 ; 
Mr. Campbell, pp. 54, 56 ; Mr, Crawfurd's 
Malay Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. i, 
p. 94 ; Hue's Chinese Empire, Vol. i, pp. 
15, 68, 319 ; Mr. R. Wallace, Vol. ii, pp. 
292-295 ; Voyage of the Mceander in J. I. 
Arch., April and May 1853 ; Priiisep's In¬ 
dian Antiquities by Thomas, Vol. ii, pi. 38, 
pp. 41,52 ; Professor Bicknore's Travels. 

LANGUL, Bicng. Gloriosa superba, also 
Commclina salicifolia. 

LANGULI, Bkng. Singalese palmated 
Narna, Nama zeylanica. 

LANGULl-LUTA, Bkng. Palmated 
Ipomoea, Ipomoea pes-tigrides. 

LANGUR, Hind. A large monkey, Sem- 
nopithecus schistaceus. See Laugoor. 

LANG-YEN BWEN, Burm. Cloves. 

LANlAD-^il, a family of birds including 
the Shrikes, or Butcher-birds. It comprises 
6 geu., 23 sp,, viz., 1 Gampsorhyiichus, 
1 Thamnocataphus ; 10 Lanius ; 6 Tephro- 
doruis ; 3 Hemipus ; 2 Xanthopygia. The 
harsh chutteriogs of a very common kind of 
shrike, Lanius supcrciliosus, in Indian gar¬ 
dens, are the earliest intimations of corn¬ 
ing change of season. The species of Lanius, 
are L. areuarius, L. cristatus, L. erythiouo- 
tus, L. hardwickii, L. lahtora, L. nigriceps 
and L. tephronotus. 

LANIUS HARDWICKII. The intensity 
of the red on the sides of this, the bay-backed 
shrike is peculiar to the breeding-season. It 
is the most common butcher-bird, and may 
be seen perched on the lower branch of a 
mimosa, watching an opportunity to dart on 
some luckless beetle ; down it pounces on 
its prey, which it bears away to a neighbour¬ 
ing thoru, impales and devours ; then fiits 
within a few feet of the ground to a new 
perch, from whence with head awiy, it 
examines intently the ground beneath, now 
and then answering the harsh scream ol its 
companion on some neighbouring tree. 

LANIUS HYPOLEUCOS, Blyth. Very 
closely allied toL. hardwickii, Vigors ; from 
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which it differs in having the entire cYown 
nigrescent, passing gradually from the back of 
the forehead to dark ashey on the nape : the 
ear coverts being uniformly coloured with 
the feathers superiorly adjacent: in hav¬ 
ing the rump and upper tail coverts of the 
same deep maroon colour as the back and 
scapularies: in the much greater develop¬ 
ment of the ferruginous margins of the great 
wing coverts and tertiaries: and in hav¬ 
ing the under parts uniformly white, a little 
subdued, and tinged with a very faint blush, 
but having no trace of rufous on the flanks 
and elsewhere.— Mr. Blyth's Report. 
LANIUS LEUCORIIYNCHOS, see Swal¬ 
low tribe. 

LANJANUM, Tel. Antimony, 

LANING, Hind. Vitis indica. 

LAN J AS AVAR AMU, or Gontema goma- 
ru chettu, Tkl. Ipomoea filicaulis, Blum .— 
Convolvulus medium, JR. i, 474—C. fiiiformis, 
Thiinb. —C. prostratus, Ileyne^ 139. 

LANKA, Hind. An island: the lesideuce 
of the giant Ravana, supposed to be the 
modern Ceylon. In hiuduism Borna Coti is 
ail imaginary city,.supposed to lie under the 
equator at 90® from Lanca. From a note in 
the English translation of Abul Fazl’s Ayin 
Akbery (Calcutta Edition, Vol. iii, p. 36) we 
learn that tliere are many reasons for conclud¬ 
ing Lanka to have been part of the Tapro- 
bane of the ancients ; and that Taprobane, or 
more properly Tapobou, which in Sanscrit 
signifies the “ wilderness of prayer,'’ was a 
very large island, including the whole or the 
greater part of the Maidive islands, which 
have since been destroyed by inundations.— 
Ouselei/s Travels, Vol, i, p. 33. See 
Lanca, Kunawer, Mahabharata, Meghnad, 
Mehrawuu, Rama, Ravana, Vishnu. 

LANKA MIRCII, Beng. Capsicum fru- 
tcsceus 

LANKAMULLA, see India. 

LANKA SIJ, Bkng. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

- LANKARATTI, Singh. Ruby. 

LAN-KEET or Long-eet, literally Dra¬ 
gon’s cave or den, an uninhabited island in 
the Canton river, in lat. 22* 41' N. 

LANSEH, is a small oval fruit, of a whitish 
brown colour, which, being deprived of its 
thin outer coat, divides into fiivo cloves, of 
which the kernels are covered with a fleshy 
pulp, subacid, and agreeable to the taste. The 
skin contains a clammy, juice, extremely 
bitter, and, if not stripped with care, it is apt 
to communicate its quality to the pulp. M. 
Correa de Serra, in les Annales du Mus. d’ 
Hist. Nat., Tom. x, p. 157, PI. 7, has given a 
description of the Lansium domesticum, from 
specimens of the fruit preserved in the collec¬ 
tion of Sir Joseph Banks. The chupak, 
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ayer-ayer and ramb5 are species or varieties 
of the same fruit. — Marsden's Hist. ofSuma- 
tra,p. 101, 

LANSIUM AQUEUM, Jack. The Ayer- 
Ayer, Malay, is a fruit so nearly resem- 
bling the Lanseh in most particulars that 
Dr. Jack, hesitating to rank it as a species, 
mentions it as a permanent and well- 
marked variety under the name var. p. L. 
aqueum. The fruit of the Ayer-Ayer is 
rounder, and the pulp more watery, and 
dissolves more completely in the mouth than 
the Lanseh, Both are highly esteemed by 
the Malays, and are equally agreeable to the 
European palabi. The juicy envelope of the 
seeds is the part eaten, and the taste is cooling 
and pleasant.— Linnaan Transactions, iv, d, 
114; Eng. Cyc. 

LANSIUM D’OMESTICUM. 

Var. a. Langsat, Malay, Javanese, shape globular, 
Var. b. Duku ,, „ ,, oblong. 

l..angsab, Jav. | Langsat, Malay, 

The Lansium is one of a genus of plants 
of the natural order Meliaceaj, consisting of 
moderately-sized fruit-bearing trees, and pecu¬ 
liar to the Malay archipelago. Europeans 
regard its fruit as next to the mangosteen. 
It is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, having a 
tough white skin with a bitter taste, and the 
edible part is the pulpy semi-transparent 
envelope of the seed. To the same genus 
belong the duku, also the lingseh, langsat or 
laugsab, for in all these forms the word is 
written, the rambeh and the ayai'-ayar, pro¬ 
bably all four but varieties of the same species. 
The duku is the most esteemed of them, and to 
the European palate is the best of the native 
fruits of the Archipelago, after the mangostin. 
The natives class it after the durian and 
mangostin. Mr. Hogg states this plant to be 
a native of the Antilles. It is of the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, of globular form, aud covered 
\rith a coriaceous skin of the colour of parch¬ 
ment. The species seems to be indigenous in 
the western portion of the Archipelago, but 
to have been introduced into the Philippines, 
where one variety of it, the Jangseh, is culti¬ 
vated.—Cr a Diet., pp. 21, 125 j 

Hogg^s Veg. Kingdom, p. 171. 

LANTANA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Verbenaceae or Vervains. 

LANTANA NIVEA var. MUTABILIS, 
Changeable lautana, is a straggling shrub, 
which appears to bo quite naturalized in the 
neighbourhood of Maulmain ; though rarely 
seen in other parts of the provinces. The 
flowers are yellow when they first open out, but 
afterwards change to a rose colour.— Mason. 

LANTANA SELLOVIANA, a large 
shrub, producing pink, yellow, orange-colour* 
ed heads of flowers, they blossom at all 
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seasons, and are found in most gardens, the all running from the north-east to south-west, 
leaves have the scent of black currants, the and the great snowy ranges lying on each 
berries are eaten, may easily be propagated by bank of the Lantsan and Nou-Kiang rivers are 
seed, or suckers.— Riddell, a continuation of the great ranges, which, 

LANTERN FEAST. The feast of Ian- rising to the north of the Tibetan town of 
terns, amongst the Chinese, takes place on the Tsiamdo, must form at their conjunction with 
first full moon of the new year. It affords op- the Himalaya what is believed to be the 
portunity for a display of ingenuity and taste, chief barrier to direct communication between 
in the construction and mechanism of a variety Bathang and Lassa. 

of lanterns made of silk, varnish, horn, paper LANUN, or lllanun, a practical race occu- 
and glass, some of which are supplied with pying places in the Archipelago. They have 
moving figures of men galloping on horse- been repeatedly displaced by the expeditions 
back, fighting, or performing various feats, against the piuates. See Borneo, Kyan, La- 
together with representations of birds, beasts drones,-Piratania. 

and other living creatures all in full motion. LANYEN-PWEN, Burm. Caryophyllus 
The moving principle in these is formed by a aromaticus, Linn, 

horizontal wheel, turned by the draft of air LA0-KIUN, or Lao-tse, a celebrated Chi- 
created by the heat of the lamp, and the nese philosopher, b. c. 604. He was a con- 
circular motion is communicated in various temporary of Kung-fu-tse or Confucius, and 
directions, by means of fine threads attached author of “ the Taou-Tih-Kiug”—the book 
to the moveable figures.— Davies, See De- of Virtue and Reason, containing Lis religious 
Wali, Dipawali, Lakshmi. philosophy which was translated into French 

LANTOA or Ty-ho, an island 14 miles by M. Stanislas Julien. He was the founder 
long and 5 miles broad, is near Canton, and of the sect of Doctors of Reasons, llie Taoist 
its S. or S. W. point is in lat. 22* 12' N., or Reason Sect. He was a hermit, an ascetic 
long. 113* 51' E., the N. E. point being in lat. who discouraged acceptance of public employ- 
22* 21'N., long. 114* 2'22" E. ments, he made reason the groundwork of 

LANTSAN, a river on the west of China, his doctrine, the Taou worship resembles the 
The journey thence to the west is in a country Logos of the Platonists, and they have much 
inhabited by the numerous tribes of Yatezu, to recommend them, but his teachings have 
Mooquor, Moso and Leisu. These tribes live merged into gross idolatrous rites, the study 
in small villages, each under its own head- of astrology and necromancy, fanatical observ- 
man, the whole tribe being ruled by one chief, ances, self-inflictions, such as dancing in 
who holds the Chinese rank of Bluebutton, flames, mutilating the body, practising absti- 
and is a tributary of the Chinese government, nenceand seclusion.—; Chinese Em- 
having authority in all cases except those pire, ch, xi. See Budd'ha. 
involving life and death, which are referred LAG-BAN, also Heku-ka-ma ? Burm. 
to the nearest Chinese mandarin. The whole Benjamin. 

of these tribes inhabit a strip of country lying LAO-CIIARSA, Hind. The rope and bucket 

between the Kinchar Kiang and Lantsan river: | apparatus, for drawing water fi om wells in 
they are peaceable and industrious, cultivat- | districts where the Persian wheel is not used, 
ing peas, tobacco, opium and scanty crops of i LAOKALAM, see Hindoo, 
cotton, they also collect gold, both by washing LAOO, Beng. Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn, 
the sands of the Lantsan Kiang and by min- Lagenaria vulgaris. 

ing in the hill-sides. Each tribe pays a tithe LAOS or Lau or Lawa or Wa, a wild 
to its chief, who in turn pays two-thirds of tribe on the mountains between the Irawadi 
his share as tribute to the Chinese govern- and the Meenan, north of the latitude of Ava. 
ment. The costume of the women is fantastic There is a small settlement in Amherst. The 
but graceful ; it consists of a head-dress of term Lau or Lawa is applied by the Chinese 
red cloth, closely braided with cowrie-shells, to all the chief nations on the S. W. frontier 
fbr which the Moso women occasionally sub- of Yunan. One writer calls the feudatory 
atitute a very becoming little cap or hood of tribes in Yunan by the term Lolo or Lao, 
red and black cloth, with pendent tassel, a called Shy an by the Burmese. Some writers 
short loose jacket with long wide sleeves, regard the Lao as .a distinct tribe of Shan, 
and buttoned up the front, and a kilt-like LAOS, are a people of the Siamese ordinary 
petticoat of home-made coUon stuff, reach- group, the most civilized of whom occupy the 
ing from the waist to the knee, and made valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those 
in longitudinal plaits or gathers. The road of the west are called Thaung-Khao or white 
fVom the Jeddo range of mountains, near bellies, because they do not tattoo themselvps 
Ta-tsian-loo up to the banks of the I^tsan like the Thaung Dari or black bellies. The 
river, crosses range after range of zhountains, Phi-phrai and the Phi-lok are their wood 
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demons. The Thevada are their tutelary' the Irawadi, where their capiUA was at Iskr’ 
deities. The Laos dwell in Zimmay, also gaung (Muaug-gaung or Mixug Khong) and 
spelt Changmai and X\eng-ma\, ou the Menam whence in A. d. 1224, they sent an expedition 
between and 22* N. L. due north of Siam which subjugated Asam and established Ahom 
proper, and due west of the Burmese frontier, rule. Their native country was a portion of 
with Laphuu and Lakhon, two small territo- the basins of the Mekong and the Menam, 
ries attached : there are 20 waterfalls ou the including Yunnan. About the same time, they 
Menam between Zimmay and Bankok. The took possession of a higher portion of the iip*» 
Laos are buddhist; their language is the same per basin of the Mill, where their chief seat 
as that of the Siamese. Salt is the chief was at Khamti, whence the name by which this 
article of barter. The Laos alphabet more branch is still known. At present, the Lao, 
resembles that of Kambodia, than that of Siam, under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
they use rice and distil and use a liquor from found in Upper Assam, and scattered over a 
it. Thai is the native name of the Siamese, large portion of the northern half of the basin 
and their chief division are Laos, Shyan (or of the Irawadi, nearly to the confluence of 
Ahom) and Khamti. Their general com- the Khyen-dwen with the principal stream, 
plexion is light brown, their hair black and Sporadic villages are even found in Arakan ; 
abundant, nose not flattened. The name of on the eastern side they are scattered along 
the original conquerors, their alphabet and the Sa-luen as far as 18“. The whole of the 
language, was Ahom. Ahom or Ehom was the Menam basin is in their hands, with the 
designation ofthe races mixed with the royalty exception of a small part of the right side 
of Arracan, and opposed to the pretensions near its head ; and they also occupy a large 
of the king of Ava at a very early period portion of the basin of the Me-kong. The 
of Burmese history. The Siamese head may eastern tribes are known as Lo-Lo, Lau and 
be considered as a remarkable modiflcation of Thai. In the basin of the Irawadi, the Shan 
the Burmah-Chinese head, with a peculiar are intermixed with the Tibeto-Burman 
tendency to elongation and verticality. They tribes amongst whom they have intruded, but 
have large straight faces, flat occiputs, low- in large portions of it, they are the principal 
ness of the hairy scalp, comparatively sraal* population and in the N. E. corner of the 
and firm mouth, hard staring eye and a grave empire, the Kham-ti may be considered as 
expression. The Siamese tongue appears by independent. It is probable that the Siamese, 
far the most widely spoken language of with the tribes of the upper Menam and of 
Ultra-India. It was at one time the lingua the Mekong, are directly connected with 
franca of Kidali, almost as much as the those of Yunnan and are not offshoots from 
Malay, and even that wandering negro tribe, the colony of Muang-gaung. The Siamese 
the Simaug, spoke it in some places. It was have advanced more than halfway down the 
also current in Asam and Yunnan at the Malay peninsula and but for the check given 
opposite extremities of Ultra India. Cam- to them towards the close of last century, by 
bodia, Laos of the Lu country, Luang, the establishment of Finang, as a British 
Phra-Bang and Nan are tributary to Siam, settlement, their sway would now have em- 
Mr. Logan remarks that perpetual aggres- braced Perah, and probably have extended to 
sions, frequent conquests, extirpations of vil- the confines of Malacca. The northern clans 
lages, and migrations, mark the modern his- almost everywhere retain their independence, 
tory of nearly all the Tibeto-Burman tribes although owning a nominal allegiance and in 
and of the diflerent clans of the same tribe, some instances paying tribute to Burmab, to 
In recent ages, the Laos have settled in the China, or to Siam, those on the frontiers of 
lands of the Sing-pho, the Bodo, the Burman Yunnan propitiating both the Golden Foot 
the Peguan, the Kambojan and the Malay and and the son of heaven, by an acknowledgment 
have originated communities having no of fealty, and some sending a triennial offering 
connection with each other. The Singpho at to the latter. 

a late period forced their way from Burmah On the south-east of Asam are numerous 
into Assam. The Bodo have occupied the Shan tribes, many of them subject to the 
country of the Mikir, and the Arung Burmese. These belong to the Siamese or 
Ad garni and Kuki have intruded on both. T^hai group who are composed of the Siamese 
The same tribes also, separated into clans proper, the Kham-ti, the Laos and the Sham 
and villages, are permanently at war with who each speak a djalect of their own, none of 
each other, Euki flees from Kuki, Sing-pho which are like the Burmese, 
from Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. About Shan and Shyan call themselves T’hi or 
the thirteenth century of the Christian era, Thai and occupy great part of Laos and Siasa 
the Laos were a powerful and conquering and bordering districts ofBurmah* In per- 
people in the upper portion of the bUin of sonal appearance^ customs and language^ thp 
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^‘Sfllan aud Karen are but offshoots of the same and those who do not. The tatooed or black- 
stock. The Laos, the Shan and the people bellies, occupy the districts of Xieng Mai, 
called Ahom were originally the same and Laphun, Lakhoii, Muang Phre and Muang. 
once held Asam and Bhotan under their Nan. The non-tatooed (white-bellied) live 
dominion. The Shan or Shan race, swarm in in the districts of Muang Lorn and Muang 
countless tribes over the countries stretching Luang and Phra-Bang. The Laos spoken lan- 
from the valleys between China and Tibet guage is a modification of the Siamese : so 
on the north, to the Gulf of Siam in the close is the resemblance, that the two sections 
south, and if united would form the most easily understand one another. The Laos 
formidable state in Eastern Asia. They occu- writing,4iowc‘ver, is more like that of Cam¬ 
py all the territories between the Irawadi and bodia than of Siam. The Laos, like the 
the mountains of Anam. At Bhamo, to the Siamese, wear a tuft of. hair on the top of 
north, east and south-east of which they are their heads, which looks like a black brush, 
numerous, the language of the Shan corres- the skull being shaven all round the tuft at 
poods with that of the Siamese. Their habits, every new moon. The Laos houses are built 
mode of Jiving aud of cultivation of the ground, upon piles of wood, and made of bamboo 
correspond with those of the Khy-eng and canes, ingeniously interlaced, and roofed with 
Karen. People of the T’hai group have a leaves. Of the character of the Laos people, 
superior physical development, aud resemble Pallegoix expresses a most favourable opi- 
the Balinese. niou. He says, they are peaceful, submissive, 

The Lau, on the borders of China, differ patient, sober, faithful, frank%n(l simple, but 
little from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their credulous and superstitious. They are honest, 
stock, was probably the same. Where they abhor theft, and one of their kings is said to 
are in contact with the older races, they have condinnned robbers to bo fried alive in a 
have considerably altered. In the valley of pan of burning oil. liut tlie moral tone has 
the Menam, their height is about 1^ inches been lowered of late years, in consequence of 
less than the average Chinese, but as the the visitations of war and tlie presence of 
average stature of the French is the same much misery. The Laos are buddhists. Of 
(5 feet 3 inches) the Siamese may still be their religious belief, Pallegoix says, “They 
considered as of the middle size, honour the statues of Buddha, but render 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language more worship to the genii aud the demons 
which was primarily east Iliraalaic, like Mon, than to their idol. ’ Of these genii there are 
Kambojan, Anam and Pa-long. Like them, several sorts :—1st. The wood demons (phi 
it was carried at some remote period, into the plirai), whose authoi iiy is exercised in forests, 
Brahmaputra-Gangetic province, and received into which if any one have the temerity to 
some Dravidian roots. Subsequently it shared penetrate, especially during the night, he 
in the great eastern movement of the Himalaic often disappears, and nothing more is heard 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges into of him. But sometimes tlie adventurer is 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately transported to an enchanted land, in which he 
connected with some of the intrusive west- leads for years a life of illusions, but finally 
Himalaic or Tibeto-Burman dialects. It was escaping from their magic influence, he finds 
then pressed further into the cast, into the himself at the door of his hut, hardly recog- 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong-king, nizable by his wife and children, who had 
and became the language of Yunnan. During ceased to remember him. Sometimes these 
the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began to wood demons are reported to punish the in- 
occupy the valleys of Yunnau, and from that vader of their territories with malignant 
time, Lau was exposed to the influence of fevers, which destroy him in a few days ; 
Chinese and began to receive the modified 2nd, The phi lok, or fear-giving demons, 
form it possessed when the pressure of that These are busied in frightening human beings 
great race on the older tribes of Yunnan by all sorts of illusions of sight and hearing, 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward At night they haunt the neighbourhood of 
and southward. When they re-entered the men’s abodes, they wander about the public 
basin of the Irawadi, they had acquired from roads, and exhibit themselves in all sorts of 
their partially Chinese civilization, a supe- monstrous shapes ; 3rd, The malignant de- 
riority over the Tibeto-Burman tribes of mens or the phi pob, are the objects of 
northern Ultra India, which made the Lau special apprehensions, on account of their 
clans predominant along the central belt of voracity. There are certain sorcerers who 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the mouth are supposed to control these demons ; and 
of the Menam. when one person means to injure another, he 

The Laos races are divided into two very makes a present to the sorcerer, who compels 
dlstiact sections—those who tatoo their bodies, the attendance of the demons, which enters 
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the body of his victim, gradually devours the I LAP, Hind. Gymiio.sporia spinosfl* 
entvada, \\eart and Wvev, so \\uvt he pines fvom \ LAPAEE, a Singhpo tribe occupying the 

day to day, and atiast expires *, 4t\\, The ^mountain tract in iat. 2b IS., tromioug, 91 to 
thevada, or tutelar genii, who occupy the 98 E., on the left hank of the Irawadi river 
huts of the natives, and protect their families, as far east as the Goolan Sigoon range. 

These guardian angels must be treated with LAPENIS CURTUS, Lapenis Hard- 

great kindness, or disease will attack the wickii, see Ilydridoe. 

family, the rice-crop will perish, and misery LAPHRA, Hind. Salvia laiiata. 

enter the dwelling. Sir John liowring saw LAPHUN, see Laos. 

the Laos women of the highest rank^sent for LA-PIIYAN, Burm. Iii Amherst, a heavy, 

by their lords to gratify his curiosity. They solid, large-sized timber, but rather liable to 

have crawled into the presence, and, with bow- injury from a peculiar insect, not the white 

ed head, waited trembling for the commands of ant.— Captain Dance. 

their husbands. Their dress is more graceful LAPIDARY OPERATIONS, are exten- 
than that of the Siamese women, especially sivc with the agates, onyxes, cornelians, and 
their mode of arranging and adorning their bloodstones, of the Raj-Peepla range, and 
hair, which was sometimes ornamented with Cambay eornelians, as they are called from 
fragrant white flowers. They wore the pagne, the place where they are mostly cut, and from 
which is the universal costume of Siam ; a which they are almost wholly brought to 
sort of light scarf passed over the shoulders Bombay. The cornelian in the Raj-Peepla 
and covered the breast, and a handsome silk : range is found in a bed of blue clay—the 
tissue encircled the waist ; no shoe or sandal detritus, probably, of the adjoining rocks, 
was on the feet, and the legs were uncovered Shafts are pierced in this to the depth of from 
to the knees, though there seemed an anxiety tliii ty to thir(y-fivc feet, and horizontal gal- 
to conceal the feet beneath their garments leries run in any direction that suits the fancy 
when tliey crouched down. Almost all the of the miner : they are distributed pro- 
opulent nobles have wives from Laos, many miseuously, and do not appear to lie in veins 
of whom would be considered pretty. I'hey or loads. The galleries seldom exceed a 
are of diminutive stature, singularly meek ex- hundred yards in length,—they often run into 
pression, liquid eyes, and graceful movement, those of other mines : they are generally five 
They have the art of obtruding the elbow feet in height, and four across. To each mine 
forwards, which is deemed an aristocratic there are thirteen men attached—they work 
accomplishment among the Siamese ladies, by turns. Each man must send up so many 
who frequently take occasion to exhibit this basketsful of earth and stones before he is re- 
subtle action of their arms, and which could lieved. The stones are collected in baskets 
only be produced by very early training. The and di awn up by a rope run over a roller or 
Laos organ is a collection of sixteen fine and pulley. A group of people await them at the 
long bamboo.s, bound by a circle of ebony, mouth of the shaft, and examine them one 
where there is an opening for the aspiration after another by chipping each on a piece of 
and inspiration of the breath, which causes stone : the compact and fine-grained are the 
the vibration of a number of small silver best, and the blacker the hue is at first the 
tonguelets, placed near a hole made in each redder it becomes after being burnt. There 
bamboo, over which the fingers run with were in 1832 about one thousand miners 
great dexterity. He often heard sweet music employed ; and each man carried home with 
and sweet voices as he passed along the streets, him a basket of stones every evening. They 
or floated upon the waters of the Meiuam ; were spread out on the ground, and for a 
and, on inquiry, he learnt that the sweet- whole year turned over every four or five days 
est was the music of Laos. Once, he called to the sun ; the longer they are exposed the 
on the second king of Siam, and found him richer become their tints. In the month of 
playing on a singularly harmonious iustru- May they are burnt. The operation is effect- 
men t composed of reeds of the bamboo, an ed by placing the stones in black earthen pots 
instrument nearly eight feet in length, and or chatties. The pots are placed mouth under, 
groups of meek-eyed, gentle, prostrate people a hole being pierced in the bottom of each : 
had been introduced, to exhibit their move- over this is put a piece of broken pot. The 
ments, which rather resemble the graceful pots are arranged in single rows : sheep’s 
position of the ancient minuet than the frisk- dung is the only fuel found to answer, the 
ness of the European “ light fantastic toe.”— fire is always lighted at sunset and allowed td 
LathanCs Descriptive Ethnology ; Mr. Zo- bum till sunrise. If any white spots appear 
gaily in Journal Indian Archipelago ; Bow- on the surface of the pot, the burning is 
ring^s Siarriy Vols, i, p. 89 ; ii, pp. 2-4. See reckoned incomplete, and the fire continued 
India, Siam. some time longer. On being removed froni 
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the fire, the stones that have flaws are thrown Cornelians—exports of-*-value 

aside as useless ; those not sufficiently burn 1844. 1845. 

are kept for next yearns burning, aud the re- Persian Gulf...., . Rs. 2,269 Rs. 1,257 

inainder are sold for exportation. Nearly th Calcutta. 4,179 4,913 

whole of the stones are cut at Cambay—th< Coromandel Coast. . 315 

greater part of them are made into beads. Malabar aud Canara... 89 . 

The following is the process : the stones are Ceylon. 2,536 1,540 

first broken up into pieces of suitable size for Great Britain. 100 216 


the end they are desired to serve. An iron 
spike is stuck into the ground, point upwards : 
the stone is placed on this and chipped with 
a hammer till nearly rounded : it is then 
passed on to the polisher, who seizes it in a 
pair of wooden clams and rubs it against a 
piece of sandstone placed in an inclined plane 
before him, turning it round from time to time 
till it assumes a globular form. It is then 
passed on to the borer and polisher : a hole is 
drilled in it with diamond dust, and the beads 
are finally polished by being put in a bag with 
some fine emery and rubbed against each 
other. The stones for other uses are sawn 
or ground down. The native lapidary’s tools, 
are simple and efficient to a degree. The 
wheel consists of a strong wooden platform 
sixteen inches by six, and three inches thick. 
In this are two strong wooden uprights. 

A wooden roller, eight inches long and 
three in diameter, is fastened into a head 
at the one end. This works on an iron 
spindle or axle at each end. On the one 
end the axle is screwed and fitted with a nut, 
by which the saw or grinding wheel can be 
made fast. The saw consists of a thin plate 
of iron,—the cutting material consisting of 
native emery or ground corundum—koorund 
as it is called. The lap wheels consist of two 
circular discs or cakes of lac with ground 
koorund, coarse or fine according to the work 
—of a copper disc for polishing, and a wooden 
one for finishing the work. These are spun 
backwards and forwards by a bow, the string 
of which passes round the roller. The lapi¬ 
dary sits on his hams, steadying the wheel 
with his foot and holding on the stone with 
his left hand while he works the bow with 
his right. For very fine work a small-sized 
wheel similar to the English lapidary’s wheel, 
but of a smaller size, is used. It is driven by 
a multiplying wheel, strap and pulley. The 
Custom House returns, give the value of the 
traffic in Cambay stones, at which the average 
betwixt £10,000 and £12,000 annually,— 
one per cent, of the stones -finding their way 
to Europe. 

Cornelians—exports of—value:— 


1844. 1845. 

China.Rs. 73,443 Rs. 59,653 

Singapore.. 5,352 645 

Arabian Gulf. 935 18,197 

Snez.«.... . 40 


Cutch. . 28 

Kurracliee. . 35 

Goa, &c........ 53 . 

Concan. 1,062 . 

Guzerat. 3,460 2,000 


The chief articles into which they are 
wrought are paper-weights, knife-haudles, 
miniature-sized cups and saucers, tablets for 
snuff-boxes, sets of brooches, necklaces, 
bracelets, pins, buttons and studs. A field 
gun, with all its appointments, is one of the 
finest ornamental pieces of Cambay stone¬ 
work—they sell for from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 
The polish of Cambay stones is not such as 
pleases the eye of the English lapidary—yet 
were they sent home in their roughly finished 
state, they are so cheap that they might be 
expected to become a considerable article of 
commerce. They might be built up into 
mosaics for work-tables, into chess-boards, 
and other elegant articles of furniture—the 
chief part of the work being performed here, 
where labour is cheap, the final finish being 
given at home. 'Fhe Cambay agates equal the 
finest “ Scottish pebbles” in beauty ; they 
l^enerally exceed them in size, and may be had 
or a mere fraction of the price .—Paper by 
Oapt, Fulljames, iu the Transactions of the 
Bombay Oeographical Society for 1839. 

LAPIDATION, is an ancient practice, 
till common in the east, and is a token of 
haste. Yet, in some parts of Arabia, stones 
are thrown at tombs as a compliment to the 
tenant. And in the Somali country, the 
•laces where it is said holy men sat, receive the 
lame doubtful homage.— Burton^sPilgrimage 
'o Meccah, Vol, iii, p. 341. 

LAPIS LAZULI. 

.iu Li, Chin. I Lajaward, Hind. 

Ho-tii, „ I Lajburd, „ 

Azure etone, Eno. | Lazwardi, Malay. 

Great quantities of this mineral are procur¬ 
ed from the island of Hainan, in the Chinese 
Seas. It is found in Persia, Beluchistan, 
Ihina, Siberia and Bucharia, and Varies in 
price from 10s, to 155. the ounce. It is found 
n the ruby mines of Badakhshan, also in the 
mountains at the source of the Eouliouk, a 
ittle river which fiows iuto the Baikal Lake, 
where it is detached from the rock by Seating 
t with fire and then dashing cold water on 
t. It is said to be found massive with iron 
pyrites, amongst the Ajmeer hills, especially 
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LAPLAND. 


LAPWING. 


the Nag-pahar itiDge ; this stone is sold by all the future by the aiTangement of the cracks, 
the attars or druggists of India, both as The same custom exists among the Mongol 
a medicine and as a pigment. Firgamu in and Tungus of Siberia and the Bedouin. The 
Badakhshan stands at the head of the fet- lines \ary of course greatly, still there are 
tile portion of the Kokcha \alley, which, ^ certain principal cracks which usually occur, 
south of this, takes the name of Koran. The Chipeyan of TSorth America also make 
Beyond Firgamu the mountains rise directly their magic drawings on shoulder-blades, 
from the bed of the river. Where the deposits which they then throw into the fire. Williams 
of lapis lazuli occur, the valley of the describes various modes of divination practised 
Kokcha is about 200 yards wide. The in Fiji. In Fiji, one mode of operating is to 
formation is of black and white limestone, bury a cocoa-nut, with the eye upwards, 
unstratified, though plentifully veined with beneath the temple-hearth, on which a fire is 
wavy lines. Under the spot to be quarried a kept constantly burning ; and as the life of 
fire is kindled, and its flame, fed by dry furze, the nut is destroyed, so the health of the 
is made to flicker over the surface. When person it represents will fail, till death ensue, 
the rock has become sufficiently soft, flake In India, also, magicians make small figures 
after flake is knocked off, by hammering till of mud, on the breasts of which they write 
the mineral is discovered. Deep grooves are the names of those whom they wish to aunoy, 
then picked out round the lapis lazuli, into They then ‘ pierce the images with thorns, 
which crow-bars are inserted and the stone or mutilate them, so as to communicate a 
and part of its matrix are detached. The corresponding injury to the person represent- 
workmen enumerate three descriptions of ed.— Jerdan's Men I have known, p. 73 ; 
lajward ; these are the ueeli or indigo coloured, Lubbock's Origin of Civil., pp. 142, 144- 
the asmaui or light-blue, and the sabzi or 145. See India. 

green, and their relative value is in the order LAPLYI, a shoe made of the bark of trees, 
they are mentioned. The richest colours are LAPORTEA CRENULATA, Oaud. 
found in the darkest rock, and the nearer the Urtica crenuiata, Moxh. \ Maoossa-gasi, Sinoh. 
river the greater is said to be the purity of Very common in Ceylon up to an elevation 
the stone. The mines have been known from of 5,000 feet, in damp forests.— Thw, En, 
a very early period. Its chief use, however, JBL TicyL, p. 259. 

is for affording Ultramarine, a beautiful LAPORTEA TERMINALIS, /<?. 

pigment, highly valued by painters. The Grows in the Central Province of Ceylon at 
colour of this stone is a fine azure blue, having an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet.— 77iw. 
little lustre, but susceptible of a fine polish. En. FI. Zeyl., p. 259. 

The Chinese are supposed to use it in paint- LAPTA, Hind. Cenchrus echinatus, also 
ing upon copper and on their porcelain. Panicum verticillatum. 

The Chinese buddhists regard this mineral as LAPTEL. The valley of the Laptel being so 
one of the seven precious things. By expo- much more open and accessible to Gnari than 
sure to heat and moisture, it loses its beautiful to Jwar or to Pinkauada, it seemed question- 
azure and assumes sometimes a black, some- able whether it did not belong to Lhassa, but 
times a chalky appearance. It is used in the flow of its water is into Pinkanada, so 
native medicine for mixing with jalap pow- the British frontier advances to the crest of 
ders and in other compounds ; it is not taken the Balch mountains and the low Pass into 
alone. Dr. Honigberger says he applied it Shelshel. Lieut. Weller penetrated just up 
externally to ulcers.— Emmanuel ; Gen. Med. to the frontier line : Laptel has been visited 
Top., 162 ; Comp. Desc, ; T. fV. Atkin- by two or three other English travellers, but 
son's Oriental and Western Siberia, p. 596 ; for venatic, rather than geographical, pur- 
WoocTs Fersonal Narrative of a journey to poses.— Lieut. Weller in Asiatic Journal, 
the source of the Oxus, by the route of the No. 134, 1833, journey to the Balch Fass 
Indus, Cabul and Badakhshan, pp. 264-66 ; in May and June 1842. 

PowelVs Hand-book, Econ, Frod., Funjab, LAPURIP or Dalupiri island, inlat. 19* 
p. 65 ; SniitEs Mat. Med. of China, p, 129. 15' N., long. 121* 14' E. It is one of the five 
See Balas-Ruby, Lapis Lazuli. islands near Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

LAPIS LYNCIA, Lat. Amber. LAPWING. The little brown-coloured 

LAPIS NERO, It. Lapis negro, Port., lapwing, Vanellus leucurus, is rare in most 
Sp. Blacklead for pencils. parts of India, and most probably migratory. 

LAPLAND. The Laplander or Lapp race in the Punjab. It is said to be common in 
is one of the most diminutive of the Mongo- Affghanistan, where, according to Mr. !6lytb, 
lian group of the human family. The Lapp it is known by the name of Chizi. The call 
have a curious mode of divination. They put of the spur-winged lapwing (Lobivanellus 
a shoulder-blade in the fire and then foretell goensis) is peculiar. This unsettled water- 
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LAR. 


LARGE COMMON PUMPKIN. 


sprite often flies about at night, startling the 
unwary with its cry of Did dee doo it, did did 
did dee doo it. Like the European lapwing, 
it assails all who intrude on its haunts. It has 
horny spurs on the wings. Dr. Jerdon names 
V. cristatus, Chetusia gregaria, Ch. leucura, 
Sarceophorus bilobus, Hoplopterus ventralis. 

Whoever has unhooded the falcon at a lap¬ 
wing, or even scared one from her nest, need 
not be told of its peculiarly distressing scream, 
as if appealing to sympathy. Tradition relates 
that a lapwing was scared from her nest, as 
the rival armies of the Kuru and Paiulu joined 
in battle, when the compassionate Krishna, 
taking from an elephant’s neck a war-bell 
(vira guut’ha), covered the nest, in order to 
protect it. When the majority of the feudal 
nobles of Mnrwar became self-exiled, to avoid 
the almost demoniac fury of their sovereign, 
after his alliance with the British govern¬ 
ment, Anar Sing, the chief of Ahoro, a fine 
specimen of the Rahtor Rajput, brave, intelli¬ 
gent and amiable, was one day lamenting, 
that while all India was enjoying tranquillity 
under the shield of Britain, they alone were 
suffering from the caprice of a tyrant ; con¬ 
cluding a powerful appeal to Colonel Tod’s 
personal interposition with the foregoing alle¬ 
gory, and observing on the beauty of the 
office of mediator : “ You are all powerful,” 
added he, “ and we may be of little account in 
the grand scale of affairs ; but Krishna con¬ 
descended to protect even the lapwing’s egg 
in the midst of battle.” Colonel Tod replied 
in the same strain, Would to God, Thakoor 
Sahib, I had the vira guut’ha to protect you.” 
— TocTs Rajasthan^ VoL i, p. 524 ; Adams ; 
Jerdon, See Birds. 

LAQUIS, Bisaya. A variety of the Ma¬ 
nilla Hemp plant, the fibres of the original 
abaca are termed Lamot by the Bisaya. 
Rumphius states that the Malay name is 
Pissaiig utan ; that it is called in Amboyna, 
Kula abbaal, in Ternate, Faua ; and in Min¬ 
danao, Coffo, as also the cloth made from it. 
He distinguishes the Mandanao kind from 
that of Amboyna .—Royle Fib, FI, 

LAR, the local name of the southern por¬ 
tion of the province of Sind, from Hyderabad 
to the sea, but the name seems at one time to 
have had a more extensive application. 
Ptolemy and the Periplus mention Guzerat 
under the term Larice, and Biruni and Abu’ 
r Fida place Somnat and even Tana in, or on, 
the borders of the province of Lar. The 
merchant Sulaiman calls the gulf of Cambay 
and the seas which wash the Malabar Coast, 
the seas of Lar, and Masudi says that at Sai- 
mur, SubaiiA, Tana and other towns, a language 
called Lariya is spoken. The Charita enu¬ 
merates Lordes, or ^ country of the Lar,’ 
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amongst the eighteen regions dependent on 
Anhuiwarra, but for some fault, Komar-pal 
“ chased the tribe of Lar from the country.” 
Ibn-Said settles the point of position, saying 
that he had met with “ authorities which 
placed the famous temple of Somnath in the 
country of Lar.” The remains of this ancient 
tribe are now only to be discovered in Rajpu- 
tanah in the third or mercantile caste, forming 
one of the eighty-four great families residing 
in Maroo, and following the Jain faith.— 
Elliot's History of India, VoL i, p. 378 ; 
Tod's Travels, p. 187. See Lar-de^, Larek. 

LAR. In Maiker is a race named Lar who 
seem to be a portion of a considerable tribe, 
the Lar of N. Western India. They are 
returned as a hindoo people of Maiker ; they 
are named Lour in Oomraoti, and are there 
3,485 in number. The Lar are weavers of 
cloths of silk in Berar. 

LARA, see Wheat. 

LARANdAS, PoKT. Orange. 

LARA-SIYAII, Hind , Pushtu. The 
Kabul cherry. 

LARAT, see Timor laut. 

LARCH FIR, Eng. Abies larix. See 
Evergreens. 

LAR-CHINI, Duk. Corruption of Dar- 
chini, Cassia bark. 

LARD. 

Ohu-yu, Chin. Stir ki charbi, Hind. 

Hwa-yu, „ Dukkur-ki charbi, „ 

Chn-pan-yii, „ 

The fat of the omentum and mesentery of 
the pig, the melted fat of the domestic pig. 
Lard is employed in the formation of oint¬ 
ments, plasters, liniments, for other medicinal 
purposes, and also in cookery.— Waterston \ 
Faulkner. 

LARDIZABALACE^., Lindl. An order 
of plants comprising, I sp, of Stauntonia. 

LARDO, It., Pokt., Sp. Bacon. 

LARD-STONE, Kw’ai-hwoh-shih, Chin., 
is a magnesian mineral, resembling steatite. 

LARDUM, Lat. Bacon. 

LAREK or Lardes, 8 miles S. S. W. of 
Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
is a small barren island, 5^ miles long and 
4 broad, about 15 miles in circumference. 
Larek is supposed by a learned writer to be 
the Organa of Arrian, rather than Hormuz, 
which it nearly equals in size. Niebuhr 
has written its name Larej ; but Sir Ouseley 
suspects that the true orthography, if not 
Larek, would certainly be Lareg .—KinneiVs 
Geographical Memoir, p, 13. 

LARES, see India, Hindoo. 

LARGA, Hind. Rhus cotinus. 

LARGE ASH, Eng. Fraxinus fioribunda. 
LARGE COMMON PUMPKIN, Eng, 
Cucurbita maxima, Duck, ; W. ^ A, 
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LARGE FLOWERED CRYPTOSTE- 
GIA, Eng. Ciyptostegia grandiflora, R- Br, 

LARGER WOOD APPLE, Eng. JKgle 
marmeJos, Corr. 

LARI. The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, 
but reside also at Mustang and Shaee, with 
other tribes. Kuhak is occupied by the Ma¬ 
homed Shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Brahui ; 
Lup by the Kalui Rind ; Kishan by the Sher- 
wani. See Lar, Kelat. 

LARICE, see Bactria, p. 284. 

LARTD^, a family of birds, sub-family 
Sterninaa. The Family Laridae.and its genera 
may be thus shown :— 


jPaw.—Tiarida;. 

Sub-farn —Larin®, 2 gen., 5 sp., viz.: 1 Catarracta ; 
4 Larus. 

Snb-fain.—^tcrninae). 

Viv. I—Skimmers,! gen., 1 sp., viz.: I lihyncliops 
albicoilis. 

Div^ 2—Mar.sli Terns, 7 gen., 10 .sp., 1 Syloclielidon j 
1 Gelochclidon; 2 ilydruchelidou; 1 Thalasscus; 1 
Seena ; 3 Sterna; 1 Sternniia. 

3-Oceanic Terns, 2 gen., 4 sp., 2 Onycho- 
prion ; 2 Anons. 


LARIMUS, a genus of fi.shes of the Fam. 
Scifenidas, comprising, 


4 Lari m IKS, 

2 Pogonias, 

2 Micropogon, 
15 Umbriua, 

3 Kques, 


3 PachyuruB, 
25 Seieena, 

22 (/orvina, 
17 Otolitlius, 
2 Ancylodoii, 


3 Collichtbys, 

1 Nebris, 

2 Loiichurus. 


LARISTAN, bounds part of the frontier of 
Fars to the south. Laristaii is th(3 ancient 
kingdom of Lar. Gilam and Siras are on the 
coast of Luristan. Gilam appears to be the 
11a of Arrian, but wc can scarcely suppose it 
the Ghilau, which Hamdallah Kazvini enu¬ 
merates among the islands of the gulf, subject 
to the Persian government.— Ouselei/s Tra- 
vcls, Vol. \y p. 174 ; NearchuSj p. 375. Sec. 
Ed., 1807. See Fars, Kirman. 

LARIX DEODARA ? 


Cedrus deodara. 

Deodar, Anglo-Hind. | Keion, Hind. 

Its turpentine is the Keion ka tel, Hind. 
See Cedar, Cedrus, Deodar. 

“LARIX GRIFFITHII. 

Sail, Hind. | Himalayan Larch. Eng. 

Splits well, and is the most durable of any 
of the genus ; but the planks are small, soft 
and white.— Hook., Vol. ii, p, 45. See Cedar, 
Deodar, Turpentine. 

LARK. A writer has written of the delight 
expressed by one who had been many years 
in India, at seeing, upon his return to his 
native land, the sky-lark rise from the sod at 
his feet, and mount higher, and still higher, 
till reduced to a mere speck in the heavens, or 
utterly lost to view, all the while making the 
air ring with its music. Had he ventured 
forth into the fields of any part of India, he 
would have seen and beard the very same ; 
although the species (Alauda malabarica) is 


differetit, and may be somewhat inferior .o the 
European sky lark in song, so far at least as 
regards variety in the notes ; but there is 
really very little difference, so little that the 
two birds could assuredly not be distinguished 
by the voice alone, nor by the mode of Right. 
Examined, the common Indian lark may be 
described as resembling the European wood¬ 
lark in size and shape, with the plumage of 
the sky-lark. In the Himalaya on bare situa¬ 
tions and sheep-folds the sober-coloured moun¬ 
tain lark-finch, Leucosticte nemoricola, Blyth, 
is common. Like the British “ snow-flake” 
they may be seen in compact flocks flying 
from place to place. They congregate often 
to the number of 300 or 400 on the lesser 
ranges of the Himalaya during winter, and 
ascend even to the limits of forest in summer. 
Dr. Adams observed the black-bellied lark- 
tiiich (Pyrrhulaiula grisea), Gull-billed tern 
(Sterna anglica), in scattered numbers, flying 
wildly northwards, not settling anywhere, 
and evidently on the way to the cooler regions 
of Central Asia to rear its young. The song- 
lark (A. arveusis) follows up the valleys to 
the limits of verdure. lie saw one at Dras, 
but not subsequently. Alauda triborhyncha, 
Hodg., of the lower region, scarcely diffei’s 
from the sky-lark of Europe. One distinction 
would appear to be, with reference to the 
former, that it seldom mounts so high or 
remains so long on wing ; it is a summer- 
visitor only, possibly migrating to the lowland 
valleys in winter. A Cashmere boatman 
would consider his establishment incomplete 
without an Affghan lark, Melauocorypha 
torquata. This bird is said to frequent the 
valley of Kashracre in winter. The sweet 
notes of these songsters issuing from the 
boats as they pass up and down the river are 
very enchanting. In all the desert parts of 
Sind the crested calandre lark, Galerida 
cristata, is plentiful. It is not unlike the 
sky-lark, but does not “ up to heaven's gate 
ascend.” It is generally met with in flocks 
during the cold months. The most abundant 
lark on the plains of LTpper India and table¬ 
land of the peninsula, is this Charndol ov 
Crested Lark, Galerida cristata or Alauda 
cristata which is also a European species, 
though of rare occurrence in Britain ; and the 
song of this bird, also its mode of delivery of 
it ill the air, are not very unlike that of the 
Sky Lark, although it does not soar to so 
lofty an altitude. Larks are often domesti¬ 
cated in S. E. Asia. In China ii is the 
Acridotheres cristellatus, the Shantung lark. 
It has great facility in learning sounds and 
will bark, mew, crow, cough and sneeze, 
sometimes talk, and a single bird will fetch 
£6, The Acridotheres will imitate the human. 
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LASIURUS PEARSONIJ. 


voice accurately. In China, a starling is 
often domesticated : it is lively, good-natured 
and easily tamed. They also tame the fork¬ 
tailed Farus, the Leiothrix luteus of Scopoli. 
It is in form and habit like the robin of Bri¬ 
tain, is pretty, olive green, black forked-tail, 
with wing primaries bright yelloVv and red. 
It turns summersaults on its perch. They 
have a short loud song. Canaries are sold 
in many shops of «Tapan. The grackle, Gra- 
culareligiosa called the Mina is largely domes¬ 
ticated. The partridge, the shrike are also 
largely domesticated. The Hoopoe is to be 
seen occasionally. — Blyth ; Adams. 

LARKSPUR, Eng. Delphinium ajacis. 

LARMEN, Burm. Eurycles amhoinensis, 

SaL 

LA ROQUE, Author of a “ Voyage to 
Arabia the Happy, by the way of the Eastern ; 
Ocean and the Straits of the Red Sea,” per¬ 
formed by the French for the first time in a. 
D. 1708, 1709 and 1710 ; also of a Journey 
in 1711, 1712 and 1713, from Mocha to the 
Court of tlio king of Yemen. 

LARRAK, see Larek, Hormuz or Ormuz, 
Kishm Island. 

LARUS BRUNNICEPHALUS, Jerd. 
Indian hooded gull. 

LARUS FUSCUS, * Lesser Black-backcd 
GuU’of the Atlantic,Mcditernineun, Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, Cape of G . Hope, K. Zealand, 
Kabul (Burnes), Bay of Bengal. 

Xema ridibunda or Larus ridibundus is 
the ‘ Black-headed Gulf of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa ; not rare in India, but less common 
than the nearly affined X. bruuueoceplialus. 

LARVA, a caterpillar. In China, the 
dried larvae of flies, Wuh-kuh-ch’ung, Cliinese, 
are given to children ill with marasmus. 

LAS, Tib., in Tibetan buddhism, actions 
on which the destiny of human boiogs depend. 

LAS, HiND.of Jhilam district, inferior land. 

LAS, a section of Bcluchistan bordering 
the Arabian Sea. Its ruler is called the Jam, 
Las is separated from Lower Sind and the 
Indus delta by the Hala Mountains, and is 
occupied by the Lassi division of the Lurari 
or Numri tribe. They have about twelve 
divisions or clans, one of which, the Jamhut, 
furnishes their chief or Jam. They trace 
their origin to Samar, who founded Samar¬ 
kand, and acknowledge a consanguinity to 
the Bhatta of Jesulmir, Tho Lumri are an 
active, hardy, pastoral people, their wealth 
consists in flocks of goats, with fewer buffa¬ 
loes and camels. They despise agriculture : 
wild Lumri are found grazing on tho rocky 
banka of the Hab river. Their language 
varies little from that current in Sind. They 
manufacture coarse fabrics from tho wool of 
their goats and camels. The Lumri eats 
42G 


meat almost raw and is greatly addicted to 
the use of opium. Las has only two or three 
places for receipt of custom. Near one of 
these, Bela, are found coins, trinkets and 
funereal jars. Sunmiani contains numerous 
of the Mehrnan sect or race, and part of the 
fixed population of Bela is called Jaghdal. 
Ilormara is a sterile district with a port of 
same name subject to Las. Near JabI Malan, 
is a tribe called Gujur ; at Garuki, the San- 
gur tribe, and at Hormara io Mekran, with 
four hundred houses, is a tribe of this name. 
Tlie Horinai^^ tribe say they came originally 
from 8iiul. Persarii west of Hormara is a 
small port of two hundred houses. See Belu- 
chistin, Kelat. 

LASAJ, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

LASAN, Hind. 

LASANA, Sans. Allium sativum, Linn. 
Garlic. Lahsaii-ka-tel, Garlic oil. 

LASCAR, Anolo-Peks. A seaman ; a 
non-combatant in the army ; from Lasiikar, 
Fkrs. army, a public follower of the ord¬ 
nance or camp equipage department. 

LASH, a province adjoining tluit of Herat. 
To tlie north of Seistuu and south of Furra, 
one of the governments under Herat, is tlie 
small district of Lash, held by u Sadozye 
Doorance. Lash itself is a place of consid¬ 
erable strength in tliose parts, being a fort 
on a scarped hill or rock, which resisted 
all Kamran’s endeavours to take it.— Biir 7 ies' 
Parliamentary Papers^ East India Qahul 
a7id A ffyhanista^i^ p. 134. 

* LASHORl, Hind. Asparagus racemosus, 

LAS FITE, Hind. Asparagus punjabensis. 

LA SHUN A, Beng. Allium sativum, Linn, 

LASIARA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LASIONAMA, see Cinchona. 

LASKAR, Hind. Delphinium bruuoni- 


anum. 

LASNIYAN, Hind. Cat/s eye gem. 
LASIURUS, a genus of bats of the sub¬ 
family Vespertilionse, sub-order Cheiroptera. 


Suh-orcler. — Cheiroptera, 
Bats. 

Fan. —pteropopideo, Fru- 
givorous Bats, 

Oen. —Pteropus, 4 sp. 

CynopteruB, 2 sp. 

Macroglossus, 1 sp. 

Fam. —Vampyridse, Vani- 
pyro bats. 

Suh-Fatn. — Mcgaderma- 
tinic. 

I Oen. —Megaderma, 4 sp. 

Sub-Fam .—Rhinolophinjo 

6 Qen. —Rhinolophus, 11 
sp. 

Coelopa, 1 sp. 

Rhinopoma, 1 tp. 

Nycteris, 1 sp. 

Fam. —Noctilionid^. 


Sub-Fam .—Taph ozoinse. 

1 Oen. —Taphozous, 3 sp. 
Sub-Fam .—N octilioninae. 
1 Oen. —Nyctiiionus, 1 sp. 
Fam. —VespertilionidaD. 
Svb-Fam .— Scotophilinie. 
3 Scotophiliis, 6 sp. 

Noctulinia, 1 sp. 
Nycticejus, 8 sp. 
Sub-Fam. — Vespcrtilio- 
ninjo. 

8 {^en.—Laaiiirus, 1 sp. 
Murina, 2 sp. 
Kerivoula, 4 sp. 
Vespertilio, 5 sp. 
Myotis, 6 sp. 
PlecotuB, 2 sp. 
BarbastelluB, 3 sp. 
Nyctopilus, 1 sp. 


I LASIURUS PEARSONII, Horsfield. 
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Length about 3^ in., of which the tail measures 
in. ; having its extreme tip exserted. 
Head I in.; ears (posteriorly) ^ in. ; and 
about in. from tip to tip. Expanse about 
13 in. ; fore-arm in. ; tarse j in. ; head 
broad and short; tlie ears broad, sub-ovate, 
widely separated apart, and the tragus small, 
narrow and elongated. Teeth very robust ; 
the grinders antero-posteriorly compressed, 
with the carnassiers contiguous to the canine 
above and below, and the canines less elongat¬ 
ed than in the Nyctioeji : there are four 
incisors above, of which tlie oiUer or lateral 
are much smaller than the otliers. Fur soft 
and extremely dense, of a uniform rufous- 
brown above and dingy greyish below, wdth 
conspicuous hoary tips a little tnirling ; more 
especially upon the liead, shoulders and breast. 
The membranes are dusky and the alar is 
attached to t^ie base of the outer hind-top. 
The lateral membranes near the body, and the 
whole inter-femoral, are somewlnat plentifully 
covered with brownish-rufous fur, more scant 
on the inter-fcinoi al, and very dense at the 
base of the tail above.— Jilyth, See Mammals. 

LASOR, Hus. Snialte. 

LASORA, Hind., Sans. Cordia myxa, 
Lmji.f also Cordia obliqua. 

LASOR BEXLINSKAJA, Rus. Prus¬ 
sian blue. 

LA SHE, also Lasriun, and Lasriu, Hind. 
Albizzia odoratissima. 

LASS A. Its houses are large, and are fresh 
white-washed and painted every year, so as 
to present a gay appearance. In the city of 
Lassa, and over the whole of Thibet, ** Gcawa 
liemboochi” or the “ Grand Lama” is nomi¬ 
nally the supremo authority, in temporal and 
spiritual affairs. His residence is in Patala 
Goompa which is on the north side of Lassa. 

M. Hue says, that ** Lassa” in the Thibetan 
language means, “ Land of spirits.” The 
Mongolians on the same authority call this 
city “ Monche-dhot,” i. e., Eternal sanctuary. 
Cheboo Lama gives the following interpreta¬ 
tion, “ L’ha” means God, ‘‘ Sa” abode or 
resting-place, hence it is the city of God, or 
the Eternal city. There are two Resident 
Envoys from China called “ Ampas” stationed 
at Lassa ; subordinate to them are two great 
officers—Chinese, designated Daloo-lie : their 
rank and occupation are those of general 
officers. Next to these are two Phopun who 
act as paymasters of the troops, and perform 
the duties of our Adjutant and Quarter Mas¬ 
ter Generals. They are also Chinese. Ooe of 
the DaloO’he, and one of the Phopun are 
generally stationed at Digarchi. These officers 
constitute the general staff of the army in 
Thibet. Next in rank are three Chonghar. 
They are Chinese, and military commanders; 
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one is generally stationed at Digarchi and 
another at Tingri near the Nepal frontier of 
Thibet. Below these are three Tingpun, non¬ 
commissioned officers—also Chinese. There 
are no other Chinese military officers in Thi¬ 
bet. The usual number of Chinese troops, all 
Mantchoo Tartars, in Thibet, does not exceed 
4,000 men. Stationed at Lassa 2,000, Digar¬ 
chi 1,000, Giangtechi 500, Tingri 500. The 
Chinese functionaries in Thibet are Political 
and Military officers only. All the Civil ap- 
poiiitmoits aro held by Thibetans. The local 
temporal Government of Thibet is headed by 
the Grand Lama, who is entirely guided in all 
Political and Military affairs.— Fritisep^sTibeif 
Tartary and Mongolia^ p. 89. Seo Lahsa. 

LASSAR, Hind. Juniperus communis. 

LASSEN, Chu. A learned German philo¬ 
logist, author of Indische Alterthum Skunde, 
Indian Antiquities, 4 vols. 1847 to 1861. 

LASSER, Hind. Astranlia, sp, 

LASSI, IliND. Sour milk. 

LA SSI, see Kelat. 

LASTHENIA, a genus of flowering plants, 
natives of California. Flowers yellow, and 
adapted for borders. 

LASTRA, It. Slate. 

LASTRE, Si*. Lastro, Port. Ballast. 

L’ASTROLABE, a French ship of dis¬ 
covery . 

LAST UK, Hind. Ephedra alata. 

LASUN, Hind., or Lahsun, Lasuna, Sans. 
Garlic. 

LASUNDA, Sans. Dolichos catiany. 

LASURA, Hind. Cordia myxa. Its fruit 
is the Sebesten of old writers, a sweetish and 
highly mucilaginous fruit. Its fibre is not 
much used. Lasura is also the name of Cor¬ 
dia latifolia. A tree of moderate size, the 
length of trunk to first branch being 10 feet, 
and girth 3 or 4 feet. Its wood is white and 
soft, of little use except for fuel. Leaves 
used as fodder for cattle, and as plates or 
trenchers. Fruit edible and in great request, 
only planted,— Balfour, p, 87 ; PowelVs 
Hand-book, Vol. h pp- fill, 541. 

LASURI, Hind. A small variety of lasura. 

LASWAREE, a battle won here by Lord 
Lake on the 1 st November 1803. See Battles. 

LAT, Sans. An obelisk, a pillar, a staff, 
a column, a monolith. The Lat pillars of 
north-western India, have been made known 
to the sRvans of the world from their having 
engraved on them ancient characters, now 
known as the Lat character, first deoyphered 
by Mr. Prinsep. It was a remark of Colonel 
Tod, ‘ let us master the characters on the 
columns of Indrapreshta, Prayag and Mewar, 
oil the rocks of Junagurh, at Bijoli and on the 
AravalU: and in tho Jain temples scattered 
over India, and then we shall be able to 
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arrive at just aud satisfactory conclusions in 
regard to Indian history. It was observed by 
Mr. James Prinsep that the language of the 
Lat inscriptions differs from every existing 
written idiom, and is, as it wore, intei mediate 
between the Sanscrit and the Pali. The 
nouns and particles in general follow the Pali 
structure. The verbs are more frequently 
nearer to the Sanscrit forms ; but in neither, 
any more than in grammatical Pali, is there 
any great dissimilarity from Sanscrit. That 
on the Bhilsa monument is in the Gupta class 
of inscriptions : numerals werefirst supposed to 
be discovered by Mr. James Prinsep, on the 
Bhilsa mouumoiit. In the budclhist pillar 
inscriptions, the dates were uniformly ex¬ 
pressed at full length. 

The Lat monolith at Allahabad is a 
monolith containing a Gupta inscription, 
sculptured on its surface. The more ancient 
writing on this stone, and for whose exhibition 
we may conclude the pillar to have been 
expressly fashioned, consists ofa counterpart 
of the edicts of Asoka, which appear severally 
on the Lat at Delhi, the ro(*ks of Girnar on 
the western coast, and Dliauli in Cuttack, in 
addition to the transcript in the Semitic 
character on the rock at Kupurdigiri. The 
inscription contains 26 verses, which give a 
survey of the political divisions of India, at 
the time, contain the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and, extending 
beyond the boundaries of India, the regions | 
of the great king of Persia and the hordes of 
the Huns and Scythians. The Bhitari Lat 
is a pillar in the Ghazipur district, bearing the I 
same royal names and genealogy as No. 2, on 
that of Allahabad. The Delhi Lat, or Golden 
Lat.at Delhi is so called from the gilt kalasa 
“ pinnacle or ball,” placed on its summit by 
Feroz Shah. Its original site was near Khiz- 
rabad, immediately west of the Jnmua at the 
foot of the Sewalik mountains whence the 
column was removed to Delhi by Feroz Shah 
(A. H. 752 to 790.) This monolith, like the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad, was in the first 
instance exclusively devoted to the exhibition 
of a counterpart text of the edicts of Asoka, 
but succeeding generations have taken advan¬ 
tage of the ready prepared monument, to sup¬ 
plement a record of their own prowess. Of 
the two stone pillars at Delhi, one was moved 
down from near Khizrabad, at the foot of the 
Himalaya,—the other was taken from Mirat. 

Dhauli in Cuttack .—Inscriptions in the Lat. 
character were discovered here by Lt. Kittoe. 

The character used in the inscriptions 
in tlie Lat character, are those of Alla¬ 
habad and intermediate between these two; 
also a character at Balibhi, and the paralle¬ 
logram headed character of Seoul. 
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Iron pillar at Delhi .—In the centre of 
the mosque, says Colonel Yule, (here is to 
he seen an enormous pillar, ^nade of some 
unknown metal. One of tlie learned hindoos 
told him that it was entitled haft-just, or “ the 
seven metals,” from being composed of an 
amalgam of so many. It is thirty cubits in 
length by eight cubits to compass it. The 
real height of the pillar above ground is 
twenty-two feet, and its greatest diameter a 
little more than sixteen inches. The pillar was 
considered by James Prinsep to date from the 
I third or fourth century. The shaft has been 
I recently ascertained to descend at least twenty- 
six feet into the earth, and probably several 
feet more as with that depth excavated, the 
pillar did not become loose. The inscription 
on the Iron pillar at Delhi, has no date, but 
! is scarcely earlier than a. d. 800, the charac- 
j ter looking more modern than Kanouj Nagari. 
In the character used in inscription, many 
letters agree with the Kaiioiij Nagari, but the 
general aspect is more modern. It mentions 
Vaislinavo, but no invocation or names ol gods. 
It mentions also prince Dhava, an usurper, at 
llastinapur. The inscription is punched upon 
an iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is the mention of the Bactrians, called 
Vallekha, being still in Sindh. From the com- 
poniid letters used, the inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. Britain has 
become heir to the monuments of Indraprestha 
raised by the descendants of Buddha and Ella ; 
to the Kheel or iron pillar of the Pandus 
whose pedestal is fixed in hell ; to the 
columns reared to victory, inscribed with 
other characters. 

Feroz Shalfs pilJar, staff or Lat was brouglit 
to its present site in Delhi, from near Hausi, 
Fattahabad aud Sirsooti. This is the most re¬ 
markable of all the objects in the Kotila, as 
well as the monument of highest antiquity in 
all Delhi. Till modern European scholars read 
and expounded its inscriptions, much errone¬ 
ous opinion had prevailed about this pillar. It 
was ‘ the club of Bheem Sena’ of the hindoos, 

‘ the walking stick of the old emperor Feroz,’ of 
the mahammedaus and ‘ the pillar of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, in memory of his victory 
over PoruvS, with Greek inscriptions’ of Tom 
Coryate, and the other early English travellers 
until, after the lapse of centuries it once more 
became appreciable to the last generation as 
one of the edict columns of Asoca. The 
pillar that is now just outside the Delhi gate 
of the city was originally ‘on the bank of the 
Jumna in the district of Salora, not far from 
Khizerabad, which is at the foot of the moun- 
.tains, 90 koss froiii Delhi.* The original site 
of the pillai* is supposed by Cunningham to 
have been somewhere near the ancient capital 
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of Shruglma, described by Hwen Thsnng ‘ as j of the surface of the stouc. The inscription 
possessing a large vihar, and a grand stupa of | ends with a short sentence, in which king 
Asoca’s time containing relics of buddha.* j Asoca directs the setting up these monoliths 
The pillar is stated to have been * conveyed by j in different parts of India as follows : “ Let 
land on a truck to Khizerabad, from whence , this religious edict be engraved on stone pillars 
it was floated down to Ferozabad, or new (Sila thamba) and stone tablets (Sila phalaka), 
Delhi.* This removal took place about the that it may endure for ever.” Tlie record 
year 1356 by the orders of Feroz Shah, to consists of four distinct inscriptions on the 
confound the hindoos who had boasted of its ; four sides of the column hieing the cardinal 
immovable fixity in the earth. Underneath points, and of one long inscription iramedi- 
the pillar had been found a large square st-one, ately below, whicli goes completely round 
which also was transported and placed in the the pillar. The last ten lines of lhe*easteru 
same position as before, when Ijie pillar was face as well as the whole of the continuous 
put up in the court yard of the palace of Feroz. inscription round the shaft, are peculiar to 
In the face of this circumstantial account, the Delhi pillar. The second inscription is 
which a contemporary writer has left of the that Avhich records the victories of the Chohaii 
removal of the pillar, it can by no means be prince, Visala Deva, whoso power extended 
taken for the same that the bard Chaud speaks j “ from Ilimadri to Vyndia.” This record of 
of ‘ as tolling the fame of the Cliohan,* This the fame of the Chohan consists of two sepa- 
must have been some other column that stood rate portions, the shorter one being placed 
at Negumbode, and has disappeared from immediately above Asoca’s edicts, and the 
causes not known now to anybody. The head longer one immediately below them. But, as 
of it is bare now, there is no ‘ ornamentation of both are dated in the same year, viz., s. 1220, 
black and white stone-work surrounded by a or a, d. 1163, and refer to the same prince, 
gilt pinnacle, from which, no doubt, it received they may be considered as forming only one 
its name of Minar Zarin or golden pillar, inscription. 

This gilt pinnacle was still in its place in a. Beesildeo (Visaladeva) is the name whicli 
D. 1611, when William Finch entered Delhi, heads the inscription on the celebrated column 
as ho describes the stone pillar of Bimsa, erected in the centre of Feroz vShah’s palace 
wdiich, after passing through three several at Delhi. This column is alluded to by Chund, 
stories, rises 24 feet above thorn all, having as “ telling the fame of the Chohan,** and he 
on the top a globe surmounted by a crescent.* says was placed at Nigumbode, a place of 
The pillar is a single shaft of ‘ pale pinkish pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below 
sandstone,* being of the usual height of all Delhi, whence it must have been removed to 
Asoca*8 pillars, 42 feet 7 inches, ‘ of which its present singular position. Feroz Shah, 
the upper portion, 35 Feet in length, has Rukn-ud-din, king of Delhi in 1235, was 
received a very high polish, while the remain- grand-father of sultan Mahmud, whom Timur 
der is left quite rough.’ Tt seems that all tho conquered. It was this king (a. h. 752 to 
pillars of that monarch were made to his 790) who removed the Lat or pillar, according 
particular order of a certain siiecified length, to another account from neai' Khizrabad im- 
The weight is rather more than 27 tons. The mediately west of the Jumna at the foot of 
numerous pillars of Asoca, all of one size, but the Siwalik hills, to Delhi, and erected it in 
of a variety of stones, arising from the res- the centre of his palace. The pillar is now 
pective rocks from which they were quarried, known as one of the Delhi Lat, as the golden 
exhibit an unequal workmanship which may Lat, so called from the gilt kalasa “ pinnacle 
help to throw some light on the state of or ball” which Feroz Shah placed on its sum- 
sculptural art amongst the ancient hindoos in mit. The other stone pillar at Dellii was 
different parts of India. There are two prin- brought from Mirat. 

cipal inscriptions on Feroz Shah’s pillar, Benares ,—One of Asoca’s edict columns is 

besides several minor records of pilgrims and erected at Benares. It is beautiful, one of stone, 
travellers from the first centuries of the with many carvings and inscriptions. All 
Christian era down to the present time. The A'^oca’s columns appear to be of the same 
oldest inscriptions for which the pillar was height, 42 feet and seven inches, inclusive of 
originally erected, comprise the well-known the part underground. The one at Benares 
edicts of Asoca, which were promulgated in and the other at Allahabad measure exactly 
the middle of the third century b. c. in the the same altitude. The columns were erected 
ancient Pali. The alphabetical characters only in large, populous and opulent cities, 
which are of the oldest form that has yet been Though the capital of the Lunar princes had 

found in India, are most clearly andbeauti- been removed to Hastinapur, and though Menu 
fully cut, and there are only a few letters or theMahabarat makes no allusion to the name 
of the whole record lost by the peeling off' of Allahabad, still its importance in the third 
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century before Christ is established beyond a 
doubt by this column of Asoca. Up to this 
day, male and female liindoo pilgrims return¬ 
ing from the north-west, speak of this column 
as the remarkable Gada of Bheema, though it 
is now a quarter of a century since its mean¬ 
ing has been explained to the world by the 
man, to whose memory has been erected the 
ghaut from which the Govornors-General J 
quit the shores of India.— Prin, hid. Ant.y 
Vols. ii, iii, vii, pp. 14, 31, 44, 67, 71, 235, 
324, 494, 629 ; £ I Hot's Travels of Hmd., 
Vol. ii, pp. 231-234 ; Viile, Cathay^ Vol. ii, 
/?. 435 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 452 ; 
Tr. of Hind., Voi i, pp. 275, 319. 

LA'i’ of Bhairava, see Jogi or Yogi. 

LAT and Manat, mentioned in the Koran, 
tradition says, are the names of the idols of 
Bamian. Lat, Ozzah and Minat, were demi¬ 
gods of the Koresh tribe in the time of Ma¬ 
homed.— Mohun Lai's Travels, p. 90 ; FaH 
grave. 

LATA or Larike, the ancient names of the 
country about the mouth of tlio Nerbuddah 
on the Gulf of Cambay. 

LATiEEKA, Sans. Allium cepa, Luiw. 

LATCHA, Tel. LatchSm, Tam. A lac, 

1 , 00 , 000 . 

LATCHMUN-TEERT,Coorg proper gives 
birth to the Cavery and two principal streams 
tributaries to it, the Soornawutty on the 
north and Latclimunteert on the soutli. 

LATERITE ROCK, a clay iron ore, seems 
peculiar to India. It covers the western coast 
almost continuously, and for the most part 
up to the very foot of the ghauts, near from 
Bombay to Ceylon. It is found in detached 
beds along the Coromandel const, near Madras 
and Nellore, Rajahinuudry and Samulcottah, 
extending into Cuttack. It caps llio loftiest 
summits of the eastern and western ghauts, 
and some of the isolated peaks in the table-land 
iu the interior. A small patch of it is to he seen 
in Berar on the left bank of a river eleven 
miles N. of Oomravati, on the road to Ellich- 
pore, and it covers all the country around 
Bedcr. It occurs in the southern Mahratta 
country, Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore, South 
Arcot, the Carnatic and Tanjore : it is found 
ill Malwa, and in many parts of Bengal and 
Ceylon. It fringes the shores of Burinah, 
Malacca and Siam, and appears on the coast 
of Singapore and Sumati*a. It is found in 
boulders aud rolled masses all along the Ma- 
ial>ar coast from Bombay north to Gogo iu the 
Gulf of Cambay, beyond the region of the 
formation itself. Pieces of it have been met 
with three hundred feet under the surface, in 
the blue clay beds at Calcutta, as also in 
similar beds of lesser thickness in Bombay, 
and^ close by Cambay and Kurrachee : so that 


the formation at orie time was probably muc.li 
more extensive than at present. Its colour 
is of a red irony or brick-dust hue, sometimes 
deepened into dark-red. It is marked with 
whitish staiii.s, and is occasionally cellular or 
perforated with tuhiform holes. It rarely if ever 
coiifains either crystals or organic remains, is 
never stratilied or columnar, and generally 
spreads out in vast slieets over the surface of 
the [»Uitouic or volcanic rocks. When the 
upper surface is cleared away, the rock below 
is found soft aud easily cut into blocks of any 
form. It quickly hardens and darkens in line 
by exposure to the air, and is not at all liable 
to decomposition or injury from the weather. 
The Arcade Inquisition at Goa is built of it, 
also St. Mary’s Church, Madras, and the 
old fortress of Malacca. 

It is soft and can be cut with a spade when 
first exposed, hut hardens by the air aud is 
then used for road-metal and in building. 
Laterito is called by the natives, fi'om its 
worm-eaten appearauee, Kire ka putthur, 
or Sili ka putthur. The Tamuls call it Chori 
kulloo, vcttic and culloo ; and on the Malabar 
coast it is teiined Stika culloo. There are 
two strong objections to supposing laterifces to 
be the decomposed rock over which they lie ; 
first, because were such the case, we ought to 
observe at the foot of a laterite bill a gradual 
blending of the laterite into the secondary 
greenstone, but such has never presented 
itself.— Carter's Geological Papers on West¬ 
ern India, p, 77 ; Cole on laterite in Madras 
Journal Lit. a7id Roc. ; Newbold's Asiatic 
Society's Transactions. 

LATES IIEPTADACTYLUS, Lacepede. 


Perc.^ maxima, Sonnerat. 
Holocentre heptadactylc, 
Lacepede. 

Pandoo nienoo, Russell, 


Coius vacti, Ham. 

Lates nobilis, Cuv. Val., 
Richardson dc Bleeker. 
Ikan Siyakup, Malay. 


This fish inhabits the sea and estuaries of 


Peuang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and 
Madras. It yields isinglass, of which however 
in the Straits of Malacca, but little is collected, 
partly on account of the comparative scarcity 
of the fish and partly owing to the thinness of 
the air-vessel. That of a fish when dried, 
weighs upwards of one ounce. At Penang 
this kind sells at the rate of 25 to 30 dollars 


per pecul. 

LATESWARA RAJ, see Inscriptions. 
LATH. 


Du Latteu ; Lattes, Fa. I Correnti, It. 

Latten, Gbr. | Slegii, Bus. 

LATHAM ISLE, on the cast coast of 
Africa, in lat, 6® 54' S., and long, 39* 59' E., 
is a low sandy isle. 

LATHE. Native carpenters use a lathe, . 
consisting of two rough upright supports 
mortared into two bars, one of which is fixed 
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LATHYRUB SATIVUS. 

while the other may be adjusted by sliding. 

two slips of wood or bamboo to which 
it is then fixed by moveable wedges, a boy 
having in his two hands the ends of a cord 
passed round the work to be turned causes 
it to revolve as in the pole hilhe ; when the 
work cannot be so titled the latbe used by 
bYass-srallhslshad recourse to *. \u this a kind 
of rough wooden mandrel, with a broad face \ 
smeared with lac for fixing objects to be i 
wrought, works between a buck centre as in 1 
the carpenter’s lathe and a collar shaped, the 
collar being formed of a plank sawn down the ' 
middle and embracing the mandrel which is 
turned to fit .—Rohde MSS. 

LA TUI A also Kharaan, Hind. Crota- 
laria burhia, Ham. ; Buck., also Farsetia 
edgewortliii. 

LATTIYRUS. This genus is formed for 
the most part of very handsome plants wdien 
in flower, but require sticks or trellis-work 
to support tliem. 

LATHYIiUS APIIACA, of Europe, the 
Chuua, or Bura chuna, Beng. Ripe seed 
narcotic ; L. cieora, tSpain), seeds poisonous ; 
L. sativus, the Khesaree, Teora, Beno. The 
expressed oil of the seeds is a powerful and 
dangerous cathartic.— O’ Shaughncssi/,p. 317. 

LATHYRUS ODORATUS, Sweet Pea. 
The seed should bo sown after the rains, at the 
commencement of the cold season, in pots. 
It is very seldom that they blossom.— Riddell. 
LaTHYRUS sativus, Linn, 


Beng. 

Kisari, 

Hind. 

Egypt. 

Mattar, 

»» 

Eno. 

Oh Ural, 

Ladak. 


Karas, 

Guz. 

Karil, 

99 

Hind. 

Musang, 

Ters. 

„ 

' Matar, 

Sind. 


Teora, 

Gilban, 

Vetch, 

Chickling vetch, 

Lang, 

Khessari, 

Kassur, 

Cultivated in many parts of India, but being 
too rich in nitrogenous matter requires to bej 
largely diluted, and it is not considered a very 
wholesome food either for man or beast. It is 
common in the higher provinces of India, and 
is cultivated in the southern parts of the 
Peninsula. It is often cultivated in the plains 
of the Panjab as a cold-weather field crop for 
its pulse, and is grown to J 2,000 feet in Tibet. 
The grain is gray coloured with minute specks 
of black, also a thin line of black passes all 
round the seed as if to separate it into two 
halves. It is used as a pulse, being made 
into d^l, but is hard and indigestible. Its 
composition in 100, is 

Moisture.lOUO 

Nitrogenous matter,*..31*60 
Stuchy matter .64-26 

Dr. Thomson is inclined to attribute to its 
use a disease which he observed at Saspola. 
At least thirty people in that village, of all ages 
from a fuH-growu man to an infant, and of 
both sexes indifferently, had been attacked 
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Mineral constituents ash 3’19 


LAU. 

with paralysis within the previous two years. 
The palsy was confined to the lower extremi¬ 
ties, and differed much in degree. The suf¬ 
ferers were in other respects the most healthy 
and good-looking portion of iJw inhabitants. — 

Ainslie^ p. 240 ; Dr. J. L. Sfeicart^ M. D. ; 

I)r, ThonisorHs Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, p. 

lATlN CHURCH, see Math. 

LAT1-PITTA,Tel. Camel. 

LATUTM, see lliiuloo. 

LATKaN, Beng., Hind. Bixa orellaiia. 

liATON also Azofiir, Sn. Brass. 

LATOOR, ii reddish coloured wood, but 
light and weak. Pleiilifiil in the Santhal 
jungles from Raneehalial to Ilasdiha. Light 
articles of furniture are manufaclured from 
this wood by the natives, Imt it is too weak 
to be used by them for building purposes.— 
Gal. Engineers* Journal^ Jnlg 1860. 

LATRABDELLA, see Hiiudo. 

KATTA, also Bauda, also Stagnata, It, 
Tin. 

LATTE, It. Milk. 

LAU, or Lao or Laos. About six hundred 
years ago, about the 14th century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Lnu were a powerful and con¬ 
quering people in the upper portion of the 
basin ol’ the Irawadi, where their capital was 
at Mo-gaung (Muang-gaung or Mung Khong) 
and whence, in A. d. 1224, tliey sent an expe¬ 
dition which subjugated Asam and established 
Abom rule. Their native country was a por¬ 
tion of the basins of the Mekong and the 
Menam, including Yunnan. About the same 
time, they took possession of a higher porliou 
of the upper basin of the Mili, where their 
chief seat was at Khamti, whence the name 
by which this branch is still known. At 
present, the Lau, under the names of Shan 
and Khamti, are found in Upper Asam, and 
scattered over a large portion of the northern 
half of the basin of the Irawadi, near to the 
confluence of the Khyeu-dwen with the prin¬ 
cipal stream. Sporadic villages are even 
found in Arakan ; on the eastern side. The 
Lau, on the borders of China, dilFer little 
from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their stock 
was probably the same. Where they are 
in contact with the old races, they have 
considerably altered. In the valley of the 
M'^nara, their height is about inches 
less than the average Chinese, but as the 
average stature of the French is the same (5 
feet 3 inches) the Siamese may still be con¬ 
sidered as of the middle size. 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language 
which was primarily east Himalaic, like Mon, 
Kambojan, Anam and Pa-long. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra Gangctic province, and received 
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some Dravidiau roots. Subsequently it shared the tail is clad with similar but small scales : 
iu the great easteru movement of the Hima- those on the upper and posterior surface of 
laic dialects from the basin of the Gauges into the limbs are keeled, with acute points, like 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately those of the tail : and those of the lower parts 
connected with some of the intrusive west are small, hexagonal, and smooth. On the 
Hiraalaic or Tibeto-Burman dialects. It was abdominal region is a patch of rather larger 
then pressed further into the east, into the and glandulous scales, much less developed 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong-King, than in L. tuberculata, and placed much lower 
and became the language of Yunnuu. Dur- down (nearer the hind-limbs) than in Hard¬ 
ing the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began wicke’s published figure of that species : 
to occupy the valleys of Yunnan, and from another and pr«-anal patch of the same, not 
that time Lau was exposed to the influence of very distinct ; hut the vent is bordered by a 
Chinese and began to receive the modified ridge of minute scales anteriorly and poste- 
fonn it possessed when the pressure of that riorly, with a crescent-like patch of the same, 
great race on the older tribes of Yunnan beyond which is a remarkable depression like 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward and a false vent. On the folds about the tympana, 
southward. Wiieri they re-entered the basin sides of the neck, and axillae, also on some 
of the Irawadi, they had acquired from their transverse folds upon the base of the hind- 
partially Chinese civilization, a superiority limbs posteriorly, and one above the base of 
over the Tibeto-Burman tribes of northern the hind-limbs on its dorsal aspect, are some 
Ultra-India, which made the Liiii clans pre- rather larger and tubercular scales : but not 
dominant along the central belt of Ultra- any of these are interspersed over the body, 
India from the Himalaya to the mouth of the as in L. tuberculata. Colour (iu spirit) olive- 
Mcnam. Sec Laos, India. grey ; probably olive-green and changeable 

LAUCA, Hind. Lagenaria vulgaris. when alive ; the head and body speckled over 
LAUDAKIA MELANUKA? il/;////, w. 5. with dark scales, and also with same scales 
A well-marked second species of Dr. Gray’s paler than the rest, the long slender portion 
genus Laudakia founded on the Agama tuber- of the tail-dusky black, and the lower parts 
culata of Ilardwicke’s HI. Ltd. ZooL, if not, pale or buffy-white, apparently suffused with 
rather anew genus affined to Laudakia (in crimson when alive ; the throat and below the 
which case this may bear the name Klocreder- shoulders beautifully marbled with greyish- 
ixiH, Blyt/i). Head and body flat, or depressed : black, probably blue in the living animal, 
the tail more tlian twice the length of the Entire length of specimen 11 in.; of which, 
head, and body slender, except towards its tail 7| in.; and hind-limbs 2| in. Habitat 
base, where depressed and broad. Longest uncertain ; but believed to bo Kashmir, 
fore-toe reaching to the vent : longest hind- LAUDANUM, Tincture of opium, 

toe to the eye. Tympana large and round, LAUDAK, Hind. Symplocos cratsegoides. 

their circumference partly concealed by sur- LAUG,— ? Eugenia caryophyllata. 

rounding tuberculated plaits or folds. A LAUGIIMAN, see Kush or Cush, 

glttudulous pit above the shoulder, black LAUKA, or Lauki, Hind. Cucurbita 

within ; and thence a small plait is continued ♦lagenaria ; Lagenaria vulgaris, 
back over the shoulder to the flank, where LAULAN, a tribe, iu lat. 2U 50'N. east of 
followed by another and smaller one ; there the Mekhong river, 
is also a lateral fold or plait from fore to hind- LAUNA, Anona reticulata, 

limb, margining the abdominal surface. Two LA UN-DON, Chin. Galaugal. 

transversal folds on the throat ; the anterior LAUNG, Hind. Cloves, 

of which is a double or cross-fold : continued LAUR, Hind. Acer cultratum, also Acer 

upwards into a complication of sundry folds sterculiaceum. 

or plaits on the sides of the neck, and there LAURA BRUSH, Anglo-Hind. Echinops 
are others above the axilla. A slight appear- nivea. 

ance of crest on the nape only. Head covered LAURACEiE,L*?niZ. The Cinnamon tribe 
with smooth round or hexagonal scales, in of plants, cc 
general convex, flat upon the orbits, and I 
obtusely keeled transversely upon the sinciput, i Benzoin. 

Scales of the back imbricated, keeled, largest \ 
along the middle, and gradually smaller to the as Tetranthera, 
sides, where lUinute : those upon the tumid LAUREL, a term applied to various plants: 
base of the tail very large, with prominent Laurus nobilis, Zmn., the Sweet Bay of Italy 
keels terminating each in a raised point; save is the laurel of poets ; Cerasus lanrocerasus is 
ou the under-surface, where they are pointed the common lam^el of English shrubberies, 
but not keeled : the long slender portion of and the Portuguese laurel, is C. lusitanea. 
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>raprising 17 gen., 86 sp., viz 


1 Cylieodaphne, 

1 Actinodaphne, 

1 Endlandrai 

2 Cryptocarya, 

2 Beilschmiedia, 
1 Cocidodaphnei 


1 Machilus, 

8 Ocoleai 

! 3 Alseodapbne, 

2 Caxapbora, 

20 Cinnamomnin. 



LAUKLTS CAMPIIORA. 


LAUKUS CASSIA. 


lanceolaria, 
multi flora, 
nitiflii, 
uubilib. 


I obtusifolia, 
1 porrecta, 

I recurvata, 
villosa. 


^ LAUllEL-LEAVED PASSION FLOW- 
ER, syn. of Passiflora laurifolia. 

LAUREL OIL, Oil of Laurus uobilis. 
LAURlNEiE, see Ciuuamou, Ciuuamo- 
mum iuers. 

LAURTSTENE, is Viburnum tinus. 

LAUHOT ISLANDS, see Pule laut. 

LAURUS, a genus of plants, belonging to 
the natural order Lauracece, of which the fol¬ 
lowing species now mostly referred to the genus 
Cinnomomum, occur in the South-east of Asia: 

bilocularls, 
cag»ia, 

cinnamomum, 
culitlawaii, 
dulcis, 

Some of the plants furnish useful products 
as the cinnainoii tree of Ceylon “ Laurus cin- 
Jiainomuin,” the L. culitlawan of Atnboyna ; 
the L. malabathrum of several parts of India, 
and L. nitida of Pegu and Tenasserim, A 
species of lanrus, producing a hard wood used 
ill carpentry, is vseen in Tavo}^ where it is 
called kyaizai. A solitary post of a species 
of laurus is often found in Tavoy houses. 
There was one in Mr. Mason’s which the 
white ants selected iu preference to all others ; 
and so long as left undislurbed, they never 
wandered from home. It may be an advan¬ 
tage to have one post iu a house of this timber, 
but one is quite sufficient. The Kullowah, is 
a species of Laurus, au inferior sort of cam¬ 
phor wood. Bark fragrant. 

The following are Burmese names for un¬ 
defined species of Laurus :— 


Ka rwae, 

Kyai zai, 

Kyai zai khyaj, 
Hniau then, 
Ung tiing, 
Thuy goo, 


Burm. 


Kheeinua, 

Ka thee wie, 
Ka thee nan, 
Sa bau ke, 
Hen ka nway, 
Kullowah, 


Burm. 


— Mutco77is South-Eastern Asia, Vol. i, p, 
191 ; Mason ; lioxb.; Voifjt. 

LAURUS CAMPHORA, Li7i?i, 

Camphora officiuarum, Nees. 


Kafur, 

Payok, 

Camphor tree, 
Miishk kafur, 


Ar. 


Hind. 

Burm. 

Eno. 

Hind. 


Gbansar, 
Kayu kapur, 
Bams, 
Karpurain, 


Hind. 

Jap, 

Malay. 

Tam 


A native of Japan, P^ormosa and of China, 
piiueipally near Chin-Chew in tlie province 
of P’o-kien, Kiang-si,Hupeh,and other Chinese 
provinces. It yields one of the camphors of 
commerce. The wood of this tree is made 
into boxes, wliich are valuable as a pre¬ 
servative against insects. The curious 
gnarled and angular branches for which 
this tree is remarkable, attract notice. The 
tree does not blossom until it has attain¬ 
ed a considerable size, the fruit is a purple 
berry the size of a pea, composed of a soft 
pulpy substance having the flavour of cloves 
and camphor. To this tree it is that the 
camphor of Eluropean commerce is chiefly 
due. To obtain the camphor, the wood is 
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cut into billets and boiled in water, in iron 
pots covered with earthenware heads filled 
with straw ; the camphor volatilize^ and con¬ 
cretes on the straw. This process is follow- 
ed in Japan, Sumatra, Borneo and Malacca. 
Camphor is a principle found in many plants, 
but only iu two in any great abundance. 
Camphor, like several substances the produce 
of countries to tlie southward or eastward of 
India, was unknown to the ancients. It was 
known to tlic Arabs, and called by them 
Kap’hur. Camphor is diffused through all 
parts of the plant, and can be separated from 
the root, trunk and branches, which when 
cut into chips, or split into billets, or boiled in 
water in an iron pot, covered with earthen¬ 
ware heads filled witli straw, on which the 
camphor concretes, sublimed to the inverted 
straw cones contained within the earthen 
capitals. It is thus obtained in the form of 
crude camphor, chiefly from the province 
of E'okien and the opposite island of For¬ 
mosa, but some of good quality is also 
procured from Japan. The Dutch ex¬ 
ported from theuco into Europe 310,t520 
lbs. iu seven years. It is sometimes im- 
porteil into Britain from Batavia. The 
ordinary crude camphor is in small greyish- 
coloured, slightly sparkling grains, wlilch by 
aggregation form greyish crumbling cakes, 
with all the properties of jiurified camphor. 
In England this is separated from impurities 
by being mixed with lime and sublimed in 
thin glass vessels, which being afterwards 
cracked, the camphor is obtained in a con¬ 
cavo-convex cake about three inches thick 
with a hole in its middle. About 300 tons 
arc annually imported into Britain, valued at 
905. per cwt. Camphor is solid, colour¬ 
less, and translucent, with a crystalline 
texture, has a strong, penetrating, aromatic 
odour, and a bitter, rather pungent taste, 
followed by a sensation of coolness ; though 
brittle, it is not, from its toughness, easily 
pulverized. Sp. Gr. *98 to 99 ; so that it 
floats ou water, and, evaporating, produces a 
circulatory movement. E’rom its volatility, 
it volatilizes at ordinary temperatures, and 
crystalizes on the inside of bottles.— JRoyle^s 
Materia Mcdica ; Eng. > Riddell ; 

Fortune’sResidence anwng theChvicsep. 39; 
O^Shaughnessy, p, 545; Hindoo, Med., p. 93. 
Poole’s Statistics of Commerce ; Hogg, 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. 622 ; Smiths Mat. 
Med, of China, p. 48. See Camphor. 

LAURUS CARYOPHYLLUS, Lour., 
syn. of Cinnamomum culitlawan, Nees. 
LAURUS CASSIA, Hees, Roxb, 

Cinnamomum aroma- | Cassia lignea. 

ticum, Nees. j Kiua/ia>vou & Ka<r<ria, Hip. 

Cinnamomum albiflo- | Kacaia^ Dios corid, 
rum, Ncu. 
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LAURUS CINNAMOMUM. 


LAURUS NOBILIS. 


The cassia tree is found in Malabar, Suma-1 
= tra and Java, iu Cliina it grows chiefly in I 
Kwnugsi and Kweichau, and its dried bark 
affords the principal part of that spice used 
iu the west. The bark is stripped from the 
twigs by running a knife along the bi'anch 
and gradually loosening it ; after it is taken 
off, it lies awhile until decay commences, 
when the epidermis is easily scraped off, and 
it is dried into the quilled shape in which it 
comes to market. Tlie fleshy receptacles of 
the seeds of this tree, found in the pods, is 
also collected, and brought to market under 
the name of cassia buds, being applied to the 
same purposes as the bark ; they require 
little or no other preparation than simple 
drying. Tlui leaves and bark of the tree are 
also distilled and furnish cassia oil, a power¬ 
ful and pleasant oil employed by perfumers 
and cooks. The valuable properties of the 
bark, depend on this essential oil. Bark, 
red-brown, occurs in fragments of a foot and 
longer, sometimes in plane pieces a line in 
thickness, and of variable width or in rolled 
smooth pieces with a greyish epidermis 
covered with lichens, chiefly graphides and 
locanora. Hard, inflexible, and with plane 
fracture. Odour aromatic, agreeable, but 
weaker than the true cinnamon. Taste sweet¬ 
ish, mucilaginous, rather acrid, bitterish and 
tenacious ; powder of chamois leather colour. 
Cassia bark is much used for adulterating 
true cinnamon ; it may be distinguished at 
once, by its very mucilaginous character 
when chewed. Mr. Marshall is of opinion 
that cassia bark is merely an inferior kind of 
cinnamon, obtained from the larger branches 
and trunk of the true tree.— Williams' Mid- 
die King.^ Vol. ii, p. 137 ; O'Shaughnessi/y 
p, *543. See Cassia bark, Cassia buds. 
LAURUS CINNAMOMUM, 

Cin. .irouiaticum, Ncea. 

Dar Sini: Dar chini, Ar. Kulit mania, Malay. 
Thit'khya-bho, 13urm. Kaiamania, ,, 

Cinnamon tree, Enq. Kirfa, Panjab, 

Darchini, Hind. Dar-siui, Pebs. 

Kalmi, ,, Karuwa pattai, Tam. 

Sannala-wauga-patta, Tel. 

This tree is rare iu the Deccan, and is only 
to bo found in private gardens, whore it is 
most probably introduced from Ceylon. It 
blossoms in January and February, the seeds 
ripen in about four months, the berry is 

oval about the size of a pea, and when first 
gathered the taste resembles that of the 
Juniper berry, and when dry, if boiled, yield 
a substance which when cold becomes solid 
like wax, and may be made into candles ; pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, shoots, or layers ; soil a 
sandy loam mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter.— Ainslie^s Mat Med,y page 264 ; 
Biddell; FowelVs Hand^hooky Voh i, p* 373. 


See Cassia Buds ; Cinnamomum ; Cinnarao- 
raum aroraaticum ; Cinnamomum zeylanicum ; 
Darchini. 

LAURUS CULITLAWAN, Roxb, 

Laurus culitlawan, Roxb. 

„ caryophylluB, Loive. 

Cortex caryophylloides, Lour. 

Cinnamomum culitla- Sclceka, Mathiolus. 

wan, Nets, Blume. Selechacha, Avicenna. 

Telakal, or Sindoc, bark. Islioos, Greek. 

Suleekhee, Akab. 

Tills grows iu Amboyna and tho Moluccas. 
The bark is an aromatic stimulant like cassia, 
with some astringency and a flavour of cloves. 
It contains resin, volatile oil and bitter extrac¬ 
tive. Dose 10 grains to ^ a drachm. The oil 
is used in Amboyna as a stimulating liniment. 
—RoylCy p. 325 ; O'Shaughnessy, p. 539. 

LAURUS GLANDULIFERA, Walt 

I\[artaban (Camphor wood, I Burmoie Sassafras wood. 
Tree galanga, | 

This is a very large tree, and furnishes the 
sassafras, and camphor wood of Nepaul. It 
grows scattered sparsely tliroughout the 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui provinces. Its 
maximum girth 3 cubits, rarely 4, and maxi¬ 
mum length 20 to 30 feet. It is procurable, 
from Amherst to Mergui, all along the sea- 
coast at Yc.'i, Henzay and other places. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It has the odour 
of sassafras, is often used in house-carpentry, 
also for interior of junks, for inside works 
of drawers, boxes, &c., as its odour repels 
insects. It is a durable wood, when seasoned 
and worked up, remarkably tough and strong, 
excellent for planes, helves, and handles of 
tools generally, and would be valuable for 
almirahs in which to keep serge, hospital 
clothing, &c.— Captain Dance ; Dr. Mason. 

LAURUS MALABATHRICA, Roxb.y 
WalLy syn. Cinnamomum eucalyptoides. 
LAURUS MALABATHRUM, Fee. 

Cinnamomum malabathrum, Nees, Ebermaier. 
Folia malabathri of the ancientB. 

Leaves, Toj pata, Beno. ( BarX:, Sadrus, Putruj, Hind. 

A native of the Malabar and Coromandel 
hills, and of the mountain ranges from Sylhet 
to Missouri. The odour resembles that of 
cloves ; the flavour is aromatic and hot.— 
O'Shaughnessyy p. 539. 

LAURUS NITIDA, Boxb. 

Cinnamomum nitidum, Nees. | Pa-na-tha, Bubm. 

This and a second species, found in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts, are both small 
trees, about twenty feet high. Their bark is 
aromatic and affords an inferior kind of cin¬ 
namon.— McClelland, 

LAURUS NOBILIS, Linn, 

Hub-ul-ghar, (berry), Arab. I Zafnee, Pins. 

Sweet bay, Eng. j 
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LAVANGA. 


LAVKNDULA JiTOECHAS. 


Hub-ool-ghar is the Arabic name of the i 
berries, which are still used in medicine in | 
India, with the Greek name Daphne corrupted I 
into Zaknee and Zafnee.— Boyle^ p. 326 ; I 
O*Shanghnessy^ p. 538. See Evergreens. 

LAURUS jpARTHENOXYLON, Jack., 
W. 1. 

Camphora porrecta, | Kayii gadis, Malay. 

Lauiua pseudo-sassafras, Blume. 

A lofty timber tree, abundant in the forest 
of Sumatra. This specieS has considerable 
affinity to L. cupularia. The fruit lias a 
strong balsamic smell and yields an oil, which 
is considered useful in rheumatic affections, 
and has the same balsamic odour as the fruit 
itself. An infusion of the root is drank in 
the same manner as sassafras, which it ap¬ 
pears to resemble in its qualities. Tlie wood 
is strong and durable when not exposed to wet, 
and in that case considered equal to teak. 
Kayu Gadis singifies the virgin tree, whence 
the specific name. This may be the oriental 
sassafras wood mentioned under the article 
Laurus in Rees’ Cyclopmdia.— William Jack 
in Cal.Journ, of Nat. History, Voi. y, p. 354. 

LAURUS PLKSEA. Tliis tree grows to 
a large size and requires much water. Tlic 
wood is very brittle. It bears fruit during 
the rains, from six to eight inches long, and 
in the tliickest part aliout three inches in 
diameter. The outside has n dark green 
skin, rather thin ; and inside a soft whitish 
pulp, which may easily be divided with a 
spoon. The seed will grow if planted im¬ 
mediately. The flavour of the pulp is sweet 
and creamy, and its name, Subaltern’s butter, 
is derived from this particular taste and ap- 
jiearaucc. The natives do not seem fond of 
it.— Riddell. 

LAURUS SASSAFRAS, see Sassafras, 

LAURUS TAM ALA, see Cassia buds. 

LAUZ, Ar. Almond, 

LAVA, Beng. Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser. 

LAVA TRIBES, inhabit the mountains to 
the N. W. of Cambodia where they cultivate 
cotton, which their women weave into a coarse 
tissue used in Siam for shirts and musquito 
curtains. See Lao, Lau, Lawa. 

LAVAJAH TIMBER, short round logs 
of timber in the Madras market, from 12 to 
16 feet in length, 2 to 3^ feet square. 

LAVALI, Tel. A kind of creeper. 

LA VAN, Guz. Salt. 

LAVAN, Hind. Caryophyllus aromaticus, 
Linn. 

LAVANA, Sans. Salt. 

LAVANDULA C ARNOS A, Lmn., Syn. 
of Anisochilus carnosus. 

LAVANGA, Sans. Caryophylfus aroma¬ 
ticus, cloves. Lavang-ka-tel, Hind. Clove 


LAVANGA, Lastra, It. Slate. 

LAVANGAM, Tel. Myristica moschata, 
Thunb, — R. iii, 843 ,• M. aromatica, E. Cor., 
274. 

LAVANGAM, Tam., Tkl. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, Linn. 

LAVANGA PATTE, Tam. Bark of Cas- 
sia lignea. 

LAVANGAPU CHETTU, Tel., Br. 868, 
under Lavanga chakka, inserts Cassia lignea 
(Laurus iners) on the authority of Ains. — 
but Ainslie gives this as the Tamil, not the 
Telugu term. 

LA VANG KA TEL, Hind. Clove oil. 

LAVATERA SALVITELLENSIS, com- 
mou but showy annual flowers, colours pink, 
light-blue, they will thrive in any soil, 
and are increased by seed and cuttings of the 
ripened shoots. — Riddell. 

LAVENDER, is a hoary, narrow-leaved, 
fragrant bush, with generally blue flowers, 
arranged in close terminal simple or branch¬ 
ed spikes. Twelve species have been de¬ 
scribed, only two of wliich are of much in¬ 
terest, viz., the common lavender, La vend ula 
vera, and French lavender, L. spica. The 
former yields the fragrant oil of lavender used 
in perfumery, its solution in spirits of wine 
forming what is called lavender-water, and 
the latter oil of spike, used by painters on 
porcelain, and in the preparation of varnishes 
for artists. English oil of lavender is most 
esteemed : it is prepared chiefly at Mitcham 
in Surrey, where the plant is extensively 
cultivated for the purpose. It is in highest 
perfection when about a year old At first it 
is nearly colourless, but gradually acquires a 
pale amber tint. Oil of spike or aspic, from 
L. spica, the broad-leaved lavender, is chiefly 
imported from the south of Europe.— Tom- 
Ihison ; Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom. See 
Essential oils. 

LAVENDER WATER is the distilled 
w.nter of lavender flowers. Tlie flower dew- 
water of the Chinese, is the dew gathered at 
early morning from certain alliaceous plants 
and especially from that of the sweet flag. 

LAVENDULA CARNOSA. 

Aniflochilus carnosum, Wall. 
Vurdofrasioon, Arab. | Burago, Sans. 

Sitake ; pungeric, Duk. 1 Karpoorawulli, Tam. 

— Ainslie, p. 252. See Anisochilus carno- 
sura, Wall. 

LAVENDULA SPICA, yields an oil 
much used by porcelain painters, and called 
“ oil of spike.” 

LAVENDULA STOECHAS, W. 

^sta-kudus. AlUB. I Osta-kudui, Aiab. 

Oostakhoodus, „ I French lavender, Eva. 

This is much prized by the Arabs, as an ex¬ 
pectorant and auti-spasmodic. It is imported 
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LAWA. 


LAWRENCE. 


iiito Bombay from the Poi'sian Gulf, and is 
used medicinally by the natives of India.— 
G*8haugh7iess}jy p, 489 ; Faulknei'. 

LAVEiNDULA VERA. 

Lavandula spica, DC. 

Sita-ki-pungeri, Duk. j Common lavender, Eno. 

This native of Europe has small, bluish 
flowers, calyx, tubular, cylindrical, streaked, 
tomentose, corolla infundibuliform, pubescent, 
tube rather longer than the calyx, limb with 
five unequal divisions, upper lip largo, obcor- 
date, bifid, lower lip tidfid. Odour ngroealde 
and penetrating, taste aromatic, acrid, ratlior 
hot. It grows to groat perfection on the 
Neilgherry hills. The Imsh there has a strong 
aromatic scent, but seldom survives more than 
two years. Is propagated hy cuttings and 
layers, in a good rich soil. Lavender requires 
pot culture and careful renewing of the stock 
every season by cuttings, old plants being very 
uncertain ; should lie planted in rather ])oor 
soil. Seeds sown at the coinrneiiceinont of the 
rains. Tiie volatile oil is limpid, very trans¬ 
parent, yellotvish white ; four parts contain 
nearly two of camphor. Often adulterated 
with the oil of turpentine, and of a species of 
lavender of superior or aromatic power, though 
more acrid. Wight gives Lavandula Bur- 
manui, and Lavandula, Lawii.— O'Shaugh- 
7iessi/, pp, 488, 489 ; Faulkner ; Riddell ; 
Jaffrey ; Wight's Tcoyies. 

LAVU CHEKUKU, Ticl., vetr. of Saccha- 
rum officinarum ; Lavu, in Telugn, means 
thick, robust,” and indicates a thi(!k kind 
of cane. 

LAW, John, of Lauriston, a great financier 
of England, who united all the South Sea 
companies into one company of the Indies. 

LAW, Monsieur, a descendant of John 
Law, of Lauriston, who started the South 
Sea Company. Monsieur Law in 1748 de¬ 
fended Ariacopang, and subsequently com¬ 
manded the French troops wiih Cliandah 
Sahib at Trichiuopoly. His command was not 
advantageous to the French interests. He 
delivered up Chaiulah Sahib to Monaji Rao, 
and on the 3rd June capitulated and surren¬ 
dered himself and all his troops and stores 
to Major Lawrence —Orwie. 

LAWA, a tribe, in lat. 21° 20' N., west of 
the Mekhong river, and dwelling along with 
the Karen, in the mountainous tract, due 
east of Kalagouk island at the source of the 
Sesa Wat river, in lat. 15® 30' N., and long. 
99® E., and others in lat. 18° 20' N., and long. 
28* 40' E., at the sources of the Meping river 
which unites with the Mennm river. A 
body of savage Lawa dwell east of the Salwyn 
river, in lat. 22* N., and long. 98* 40' E., 
with the wild Kakui, Shan and Nutsa on the 
east. A Lawa population also dwell on the 
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.water-ahed between the Irawadi and Menam, 
oil the frontier of Siam and Ava. Dr. Latham 
considers the word to bo the same as Lao, 
Lau, or Laos.— Latham's Desc. Eth. See 
L.ao, Lau. 

LAW ANA TRAVAGUM, Tel. Muria¬ 
tic acid. 

LAWANG, or Kulit Lawang, Malay. 
The clove bark of commerce. According to 
Crawfurd, this is the bark the Cinnamo- 
mum sinto, and takes its name from having a 
clove flavour. It is a j)roduce of Borneo and 
an object of export to China.— Crawfitrd, 
p. 215. See Cinnamomiim culitlaAvan and 
Launis culitlaw.Tii. 

LA WANG AM IT, Tf.l. Cloves. 
LAWANGA PAITAI, T^m. Lawanga 
patta, Tjel. Cassia bark. Cassia liguea. 
LAWANGA TELUM, Tel. Clove oil, 
TjAWANGE, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 
LAWANGUM, Tel. Caryojihyllus nro- 
raatiens. See Cloves. 

LAWANIJM, Tel. Salt. 

LaWE-ZA"E, see Affgban. 

LAWHA DANDAA'AI, see Kali. 

LAWN. 

Linoii, Fr., (Ier. I Cainbray clarin, Sr. 

Linone ; Reasa, It. | 

A fine cambric, made in Scotland, Ireland, 
and in France. 

LAWN, in lat. 1° 34' S., six miles E. of 
Kekik. 

LAWRENCE. In the nineteenth century, 
several brothers of this name, served in India. 
They were the sons of a military officer. Sir 
Henry was killed at Lucknow, during the 
revolt, 4th July 1857. Sir Jolin was Viceroy 
of India in 1866^7 and 8. 

LAWRENCE ASYLUMS, a series of 
educational institutions, endowed by Sir 
Henry Lawnejico. 

LAWRENCE, Baron, John, a Bengal 
civil servant, Lient. Governor of the Panjab, 
and Governor-General of India. He was 
Commissioner in the Panjab during the revolt 
and rebellion of 1857. By his energy, he 
saved the Panjab and India, and in reward 
was made Governor Gcnenil and Viceroy. 
But his career as viceroy disappointed hopes, 
and seemed to show that he was better quali¬ 
fied to shine in emergencies than in the 
routine of ordinary policy. He evinced a 
tendency to advance favourites to the neglect 
of eminent men, and his tenure of office was 
marked by an overruling desire to retain 
peace, from which much obloquy befel him. 

LAWRENCE, Major, a distinguished offi¬ 
cer of the British E. I, Company, in 1748, 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Company’s 
forces in India. He repulsed the French in 
their attack on Cuddalore in June, but in 
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August was taken prisoner. The following 
year he commaridecl the division sent against 
Tanjore, and took Devicottali and returned 
to Britain in OctX)ber 1750. In 17o2 he 
fouv^ht along with Clive against the French 
at Tv\e\\\v\opo\y, took av\A ?»o\A 

CUve to Samiavevam and received the sur-1 
vender of Monsieur Law. Lor several months \ 
in 1754 he bravely defended Tr'udunopoly 
against the French, and received the com¬ 
mission of Lieut.-Col. of the British Army, 
with a sword from the Fast India Company, 
hut, he felt aggrieved at being superseded by 
Lieut.-Col. Adlcreron to the general com¬ 
mand of the British troops in India.— Orwe. 

LAWSONIA INKHMIS, Linfi. ; Roxb. 

Lawsonia alba, Lam., ]V. | Lawaonia apiiioaa, Linn, 
Urkan, An. | Ponta letshi, Maleal, 

Sliudu, Bkng. ! Mailiiiishi, Daunlacca, 

Dan, Burm. j Sakachera, 

(Jhi-kiali-liwa Chin, j Sakacliura, 

Eng. ; Coranta; maritondi,S ingh. 
,, i Miirudani, Tam. 


(Cypress shrub, 
Egyptian privet, 
Carnpliire, 
Henna, 

Mendi, 


Haua, 


Goranta chettu, Tkl. 

Guz., Hino. I Iveni. ,, 

j Pachcha pedda goranta,,, 


Malay., Pers. 1 Na-kriz, 


J UANS'lNOUa. 


handles, tent pegs, &c., the leaves yield the 
dye used by the natives, to which Moore 
alludes, when he says, 

Thus some bring leaves of henna to imbue 
The Zingers’ ends of a bright I’oseate hue, 

Ho bright, that in the mirror's depth they seem 
Like tips of coTa\hYane\\es'\n 

This use of the leaves is as old as the 
Egyptian mummies, and is still practised by 
1 Southern Asiiwics.— O'Sliaughnessy ; Faulk¬ 
ner ; Catalogue oj Madras Agri~Horticul¬ 
tural Society s Gardens; Mason. See Henna. 
LAYANG, see Tin. 

LAY MAY, see Karen. 
LAYADEBARRO, Sp. Earthenware. 
LAZARUS. On the festival of St. Laza¬ 
rus, Magellan discovered that groiq) of more 
than forty i.slands, tlie most northern in the 
Archipelago, to wliich he gave tlienaine oftlie 
Sans, j saint, but wliieli were afterwards named in 
honour of king Philip. Tliirleen only of them 
are remarkable, d hey occupy the only part 
of the Archipelago liable to Imrricanes, and 
derive many of their cliai’acteristics fi-om this 
circumstance,—a soil of superior fertility, and 


Tho Hciiim shiiib is llio catnivliire of tlic I "'■“Pt'’'' for ppcnilmi- kinds of cullivntkm as 
Kiiglisli Bil.le, and tlie cyprnss slirnl. of'the | ^'dl as for wlmat and line, witliout fragrant 


(Jreeks and Romans. It is held in i.articularly j fP'oos, or Iniits of very delicate flavour, 
high esteem by the Greeks, the Arabs, the |'*'''eir .'ippearance is singnl.ar. In many parts 
Turks, and Indian and I’er.sian maliamuiadans, j eovered witli basalt, lava-aslies, traces of vol- 
and they thiid< that thev make an agreeable | ‘•“"‘c ornptions, and other ruins of nnlurts 
present when they offer a person a ,,osy | 'I'^y possess a rich alluvial soil. Bcucatli tlie 
of its flowers. TTiis plant is particularly , surlace, tlie internal fires of tlie oartli are in 
agreeable to tlie eye and the smell, the I oontinnal activity.—/I ff/dow’.? Prclimhumj 
colouring of the flowers is soft, and they ! discourse, p. 67 ; Crawjmd’s Indian Ar- 
spread the most delightful fragrance to a \ i, ;i. II : John's Indian 

great distance, and fill with iadsaiiiic oilonr i 1 ol, i, 103. 

the gardens and moms which they adorn. | l.A/lllJ, Hind. Alliniii rnhelhim. 

It is extensively cultivated by the Burmese, i BAZ-UN, Bnit.M. Poiigamia atropnrpiirea. 
and hedges formed of it are common in all Ill-' B’BMAU, (female), Hind. Capra ibex 
din. Lawsonia, iiiermis furnishes an important j Himalayaiia, Blyth, 


um. Jjawouiiitv luiiiioiiv o nil iiin/vi 

reddish-brown dye stnlf, and the distilled ! 
water of the flowers is used a.s a perfume. ‘ 
TJie extract of the flowers, leaves, and shoots 
is u.sed by the hakims in lejua, ami In 
obstinate cutaneous diseases, half a tea-spoon¬ 
ful being given twice in 24 hours. The 
iruihoinedan 'women in India, Persia, Arabia 
and Barbary use the shoots for dyeing the 
nails red. The leaf, triturated with rice, 
gruel or water, is used in staining the nails, 
palms of the liaiuls and soles of the feet, of a 
red colour. In all these countries the manes 
and tails of the horses are stained red in the 
same manner. It forms a fine hedge and 
perfumes the air, with a delicious fragrance. 
Ispund, the seeds of this plant are burnt as 
a charm with benjamin or with mustard seed 
and patchouli, Pogostemon patchouli. It 
is a hedge plant, resembling the English 
privet. Its wood is strong and suited for tool 


LE, Tihktan. A low stone wall, put up 
in the grazing grounds of the N. W, Hima- 
Iaya.s, to shelter from the wind. The word is 
snpposcfl to its aid to the formation of 
names and places, as llan-le. 


LI^A, Hind. 

Cenchrus cchinatus. 


LEAD. 

Anak, Rassas ? 

Ak. 1 

Plumbum, 

Lat. 

Khai-pok, also cLai 

Timah-itam, 

Malay. 

ma-pok, 

Burm. 

Surb, 

Pkrs. 

Heh yuen, 

Chin. 

Glow, 

Pol. 

Hcl.-sih, 

Dut. 

Churn bo, 

Port. 

Lood. Loot, 

Swinetz, 

Bus. 

Plomb, 

Fb. 

Sisaka, 

Sans. 

•Bley, also Blei, 
Sisa, Guz., 

Gbr. 

Plomo, 

Sp. 

1 Hind. 

Eium, 

Tam. 

Shish’; Sisha, 
Piombo, 

'll 

Sheshumu, 

T*l. 

It. 




Lead, the satuvn of the ancients, is one of 
the most anciently known of the metals. It i 3 
found chiefly as sulphnret or galena, but *4 
little in a metallic state also, as an oxide, an ^ 
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combined with several acids. A soft and j 
flexible metal of a pale livid gfay colour, | 
easily malleable, but slightly tenaceous, and 
not sonorous. It is of common and exten¬ 
sive use in the arts. Alloyed with tin in 
different proportions, it forms solder and 
pewter, and with antimony it constitutes 
type metal. Combined with oxygen, it forms i 
massicot, a protoxide of a pale-yellow colour ; 
Litharge, also a semi-crystalline protoxide, 
obtained in separating silver from lead ores, 
enters largely into the composition of flint 
glass ; minium or red lead, duetoxidc, exten¬ 
sively used i& a paint, and also in the manu¬ 
facture of flint glass ; the carbonate of lead 
or white lead, is a dense white powder, com¬ 
monly employed as a pigment ; the chromate 
of lead, of a beautiful yellow colour, is also 
much used as a ])igment ; and the acetate or 
sugar of lead, is employed for various pur¬ 
poses .—RoylCy Mot. Med. 

LEAD, Acetate of 

Yuon-Hliwang, Burm. 

This substance is made by the Chinese, by 
mixing up an amalgam of 14 parts of lead and 
one part of mercury, and exposing sheets of 
it to the fumes of vinegar in covered jars for 
some time.— Smith. 

LEAD, Black, or Plumbago, is f^und in 
Ceylon, in Travancore, also in the northern 
Circars at Vizianagrnm. Some from Bangalore 
of good quality for common purposes, is sold 
for antimony in the bazaars.— Ro/ide*s MSS. 

LEAD, Carbonate of 

Carbonate of lea<l, Eng. I CeruHBa, EiSo., Lat. 
Sub-carbouato of lead, ,, ( 

LEAD, Chromate of, Valayati Pcori, is a 
precipitate produce by the addition of bichro¬ 
mate of potash to a solution of acetate of lead. 
It is the chrome yellow of artist’s colormen. 
It is called “ peori,” from its resemblance to 
the “ hardwari peori,” or Indian yellow.— 
JPowelVs Hand-book. 

LEAD, Red 

Isrenj, Aa. Minium, Lat. 

iraang, Burm. Sada langgara, Malay. 

Yaen tan, Chin. Galanggam, „ 

Tan-fen, ,, Tamainerd, „ 

Chu-fen, ,, Sogappu sinduram, Tam. 

llung-tan, ,, Yerra sinduram, Tel. 

Ingur, Sandur, Hind. Gunga sanduram, Tib. 

This is largely used in India and China for 
painting, glass making and decoration. It is 
manufactured in Kiaug-si in China. In the 
Madras presidency, it is used both as a pig¬ 
ment and drier by mochies : Hindoos use it 
for religious purposes, smearing it on their 
idols, &c., putting it on their rupees at cer¬ 
tain seasons for good luck, and in numerous 
places in the peninsula it is to be seen smeared 
on stones to convert it into a “ dev” or 
object of worship.—jRoAdc* 6* MSS. 


LEAD, Semivitrified oxide of 

Mih-to-sang, Chin. Murdar Singh, Hind. 

Litharge, oxide of Lithargyrum, Lat. 

Lead, fused, Eng. Plumbi oxydum, se- 

Litharge, Protoxide mivitreum, ,, 

dePloinb, Fr. Murdara-singy, Tel. 

Blei-oxyd, Ger. 

This oxide of lead was known to the 
ancients : when lead continues to he exposed 
to a current of heateil air, the surface of the 
metal becomes rapidly covered with a scaly 
powder of a sulphur-yellow colour, which is 
the protoxide of lead, and which, being 
skimmed off, is known in commerce by the 
name of massicot. When the heat is conti¬ 
nued to a bright red, some metallic lead is 
separated, the oxide is fused, though imper¬ 
fectly, and on cooling becomes an aggregated 
mass, which readily 8e[)arates into crystalline 
I scales, of a greyish-red colour. These form 
the litharge of commerce, which varies in 
colour, and is called gold litharge when of 
a red colour, owing to the presence of a little 
red lead, but silver litharge when lighter 
coloured. These are frequently obtained in 
the ])rocess of refining gold and silver by 
means of lend, and in separating the silver 
from argentiferous lend. The litharge of 
commerce is liable to coniaiii a little iron, 
also copper, carb. lead, silica, and other earths. 
Litharge is employed for making diacetate of 
lead, and by combining with oil to form the 
lead plaster, which is the basis of several 
others. It is used as a drier in painting, but 
only seldom, the red lead being preferred by 
niooclii(‘s, it is however suitable for rendering 
oil drying for varnishes,— Rohde's MSS. ; 
Royle's Materia Medica ; Smith's Materia 


Medica ; Birdwood, Bombay products, 
LEAD, White 

Isfidaj, Ar. Blei-weiss, Ger. 

Peh-fen : Fcn-eih : Kohleasauruableioxyd, „ 

Kwang-fon, Chin. Safida, Hind. 

Fen-yuen: Hu-fen: Tima-putih, Malay. 

K wan-feu, ,, Valle, Tam. 

Shwui-fcii: Yuen-fen, „ Safeda, Tel. 

Carbonate de Plomb, Fr. 


This is manufactured in Europe, America 
and China, from Which places it is imported 
and used as a white paint : when exposed it 
rapidly decomposes the oil with which it is 
mixed, or it changes from the presence of 
hydrate of lead or adulterating additions. 
Oxides of lead should be avoided in all out¬ 
side work in India,— Rohde's MSS, ; Smith's 
Mat. Med. 

LEAD ORE. 

Lead glance, | Blei-glant, Gir. 

Sulphuret of Lead, | Galena, Lat. 

Plomb-Bulfure, | 

This is the richest ore of lead, and from 
which that metal is chiefly obtained. As 
met with in commerce it is in heavy, shining, 
black, or bluish lead-coloured cubical masses, 
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having a great resemblance to the siilphuret 
of antimony. The old lead mines of Kohel 
lie near the Red Sea, a day’s journey N. by 
E. from Jabel Zubara, in about lat. 24® 40*. 
Not far distant are the lead mines of Jabal 
Rassas, lit. mountain of lead. The mines 
are situated about 1^ mile from the W. shore 
of the Red Sea. The ores, galena and car¬ 
bonate of lead, occur in an argillo-siliceous 
schist, associated with small quantities of 
sulphur and iron—a poor carbonate. Seven 
excavations, mostly from three to four feet 
broad, and five feet high, run down an in¬ 
clined plane cut in steps. Galena was found 
ill the shaft, but the indications discovered are 
not favourable. Besides other minerals, titi- 
ahated iron, manganese, zinc and fire-clay 
have been discovered here. The surface of 
the rock between the mines and the shore 
is coral limestone, covered with a gravel of 
granitic gneiss, porphyry pebbles. These 
mines were worked by the ancients : and the 
ruins of an old, but not extensive station still 
exist, in detached buildings of loose stones and 
foundations—some round,—others square. 
Water is brought from Jabel Egleh, or 
Edjleh, four or five hours’ distance. Lead 
ore, is also found in Oman and at Ras¬ 
ul-Had in Arabia : also in the mountains of 
Baluchistan, where the nomade Brahui pick 
it up from the surface soil. Lead mines 
exist at Kappar in the hills contiguous to 
Baghwan and Khozdar. Lead occurs at Raie, 
Chenduk, Kerrage, Fatal, Dhunpore and Jak. 
At Dessouly, about fifty-five coss east of 
Sirinagur, is a lead mine of considerable value. 

Captain Turner informs us, that at a place 
situated nearly two days’journey from Tessoo- 
lurnboo, in Thibet, there is an ore which 
much resembles some of those in Derbyshire 
in which the lead is mineralized by sulphur. 
Lead is also worked at Jammu, and large 
quantities of galena or lead ore are imported 
from Kabul and Kandahar, this is principally 
imported under the name of antimony, from 
which natives of India do not distinguish it, 
and being reserved for medicinal purposes, 
finds its way only to the druggists. 

This metal at Jungumrauzpillay, in the 
Cumbum district, is in combination with vary¬ 
ing proportions of Iron, Antimony, Silver, 
Sulphur, Argil and Si lex. There is a Lead 
Mine at Ealjawar, a day’s journey north of 
the Oxus, so rich in the ore, that the people 
who work at it for two months, earu suffici¬ 
ent for a year’s subsistence. In a defile close 
to Baraian there are ten or twelve lead mines. 
There are also lead mines at Lara, Leedang, 
Pokso, and some other places ; they are very 
productive, but the lead is reckoned inferior to 
that of Sirmoor and Jounsar : it sells at two 
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or two and a half pounds per rupee. The 
Galena of Jungumrazpilly near Cuddapah, 
has been examined by Dr. Scott. In the 
Dhone taluq, Kurnool, from which Galena 
in very large blocks has been obtained, one 
piece measured about 18 inches in diameter 
and weighed upwards of 3 cwt. This ore was 
carefully tested by Dr. Scott about the year 
1855, and was then found to contain from 53 
to 70 per cent, of lead but no silver, but some 
of the last consignments were found to be rich 
in silver. It was tried at the Mint and 
yielded a large percentage of lead. It has 
been used for some years at the Madras 
School of Arts for- glazing pottery, and 
answers well for that purpose, though it is 
found to succeed better when reduced to the 
form of minium, and then ground with 
felspar and an alkali. The raw galena only 
answers for the softest and commonest 
glazes, and the per-centage of impurities 
mixed with this description varies so consi¬ 
derably, that it has been found safer to reduce 
it from the state of sulphuret to that of an 
oxide before applying it to the wares. Much 
of the pottery from the Madras School of Arts 
has been glazed with this galena in different 
states. Galena is also known to occur as 
mineral specimens at the Neilghorries and 
in two parts of the Cuddapah district. The 
Kurnool lead-ore was brouglit to notice by 
Captain J, G. Russell and occurs in large 
quantities and in blocks of great size in the 
vicinity of Kurnool. It was discovered ac¬ 
cidentally by the late ex-nawab of Kurnool, 
in digging a well. The re-examination of the 
first specimen of the Kurnool ore proved it to 
contain upwards of I per cent, of silver, or 374 
ounces in the ton, the quantity of lead and 
silver together being only 45 per cent, which 
was occasioned by there being a considerable 
quantity of gangue disseminated through the 
portion examined. Another specimen, given 
by Colonel Cotton and also said to be from 
Kurnool, was found Jo contain =175 oz.Sdwts. 
of silver in the ton. A specimen of this un- 
washed ore was again analysed by Dr. Scott in 
1859, and when fused with carbonate of soda 
and nitrate of potash, produced about 60 per 
cent, of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
being cupelled, furnished a bead of silver 
weighing 1’18 grs., which is equivalent to 
96*64 oz. in the ton of ore, or 165*76 oz. in 
the ton of metal. In the recent researches of 
Malagah and Dorochet they have found that 
when sulphide of silver is associated with the 
sulphides of other metals, it is always un¬ 
equally distributed. Lead is found in several 
places in the Burmese territories, but is only 
worked to a very limited extent, being chiefly 
brought from the Shan states. It is used all 
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over Burmah for musket bullets, in re^oiug 
silver, aud as small change in the bazaars. 
Its price varies from 5 to 8 tikals the vise. 
At the beginiiiug of 1855, it sold in Calcutta 
for six rupees per bazaar maund of 82 lbs., 
but it since rose to 8 rupees, in about two 
years from opening the trade after the 'war. 
The quantity exported from Rangoon in 
1854-55 was 558,885 viss, value Rs. 166,382, 
and in 1855-56 was 428,658 viss, of value 
Bs. 115,130. Lead ore, of the richest kind 
aud containing a large quantity of silver, is 
obtained in the province of Mergui. The, 
limestones of the Burmese provinces prob-! 
ably contain large quantities of lead. In the I 
valley of the Sal wen, there is a rich vein of | 
argentiferous galena, which is reported to 
appear on the surface. A specimen that Dr. 
Morton sent to England for analysis, was 
said to be a very valuable mineral, and destin¬ 
ed to make a fortune for some one. Professor 
Mitchell in the certificate tliat he furnished 
Dr. Morton of the analysis, says it contains, 


Lend, 

Sulphur, 

Silver, 


Gold, (traces) 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 


Iron, 

Silica, 

Carbonic acid, I 


it is a sulphuret of lead or galena aud the 
quantity of lead and silver appears to be con¬ 
siderable, but there was not sufficient of the 
mineral to estimate either. The ore is seen 
in the limestone precisely as galena is found 
in the limestone of the Mississipi, one of the 
richest known deposits of lead in the world. 
Mr. O’Reiley stute.s that a curbonute of lead 
exists near the liead-waters of the Houug- 
darau. Galena or sulphuret of lead, a ricli 
ore of lead from Martaban containing silver 
has already been noticed. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1 857, a rich ore of argentiferous 
galena was exhibited from Martaban by Dr. 
Brandis, granular, or in iniiiuto crystals, with 
silver passing through it in thready veins. 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contained about 
80 per cent, of lead. But the quantity of 
silver was found to vary in the portion ex¬ 
amined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton 
of ore. It is impossible therefore to say 
what its commercial value may be, unless 
an average sample were obtained, but if 
the ore exists in any quantity and 'of the 
same quality as that examined, it is a most 
valuable one, and would be well worth work¬ 
ing by Pattenson’s mode for separating the 
silver, by careful slow cooling and crystal¬ 
lization, as the process proves remunerative 
where only 7 ounces of silver can be obtained 
from a ton of metal. This is probably the ore 
referred to by the Rev. Francis Mason^ ▲. M., 
in his publication on the natural productions 
of Burmah, where ho says the limeBtoue of 


the provinces probably contains large quan¬ 
tities of lead. In a small liaud-specimeu from 
Martaban, the amount of silver he says was 
found to vary in different portions of it, 
the per-centage of lead being about 75. In 
the first trial the silver was found to amount 
to about 70 ounces to the ton of ore ; but 
in the second to not less than 300 ounces 
in the ton, or a little less than 1 per cent. 
Galena occurs in China, in Chch-kiang, Fuh- 
kien, and Sech’uen. 

The Malay and Javanese term for tin 
“ tiriiflh,” is a word used in the Archipelago, 
as a generic tei’m for both tin and lead, the 
epithet “ white,” or “flowery,”—“putih”aiKl 
“sari,” being given to tin itself, and that of 
“black,” “ itam,” to lead, a metal with which, 
being entirely a foreign product, the Malayan 
nations are but little acquainted.— Newbold ; 
Fowell's Hand-book Econ, Prod.^ Panjab, 
p. 10 ; Turners Embassy ; M. K. J, R. ; 
Ains. Mat,. Med., p. 56 ; Waterston (juoted 
by Faulkner ; Oldham in Yule's Embassy^ 
p. 345 ; Captain Gerard's Account of Koo- 
7iaivnr, p. \ Cat. Exhibition ; Ma¬ 

son's Te^iasserim ; Smith's Materia Medica. 
See Elburz, Galena, Iran, Japan, Kappar, 
Silver. 

LEAD ORE, see Galena, Lead-glance. 

LEADWORT, or plumbago, one of the 
Lnmbaginaceaj. Red coloured, blue and 
white varieties. The white flowered grows 
wild. Rose-coloured Leadwort is the Plum¬ 
bago rosea— Riddell ; fAitn. 

LEAF OF DELUSION, Cannabis sativa. 
LEAF OF A TREE. 


Warq, Arab. 

Pat, Beno. 

Y elayu, Can, 

Pattah, Duk., Gcz.,HinI>. 
Puttra, Mahk. 

Pan, 


Yelu, 

Barg, 

Puttiuni, 

Ellai, 

Aku, 


Mai.eal, 

Pkbs. 

Sans. 

Tam. 

TJ£I.. 


The first invented drinking cup or eating 
vessel seems to have been made from the leaf 
(pat) of particular trees, such as the palasa 
(Butea frondosa) and burr (Ficus indica.) 
Cups of a beautiful brown earthenware, are 
made at Kotario, and are chiefly the patera of 
a perfectly classical shape. The word Pat 
seems to occur iu the Roman patera, or the 
Greek or Saxon pot ?— Tod's Rajasthan, 
VoL i, p. 333. 

LEAF INSECT. One of those of Ceylon, 
the true leaf insect, is the Pbyllium siccifo- 
lium. It eats leaves and those of the jambo 
iu particular. The PhyIlium scythe, common 
iu the East Indies, is called the walking 
leaf. It seems, indeed, to be a buuch of 
leaves endowed with life. A writer of the 
seventeenth century gravely related that 

tliese little animals change into a gi*een 
and tender plant whi<^ is about two hands’ 
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breadth. The feet are fixed iuto the ground 
first; from those, when necessary, humidity 
is attracted, roots grow out, and strike into 
the gl’ouud ; thus they change by degrees, 
and in a short time become a perfect plant, 
while the upper part remains as before, living 
and moveable. After some time the animal 
is gradually converted into a planC* The 
edges of the wings seem torn and ragged, 
and, moreover, stained with dirty brown, as 
if from incipient decay. Upon close inspec¬ 
tion, the jagged margin and the stained spots 
that imitate decay, are observed to be as 
carefully executed as the ocelli that ornament 
the gayest butterfly. The leaf insect moults 
‘its skin three times, each time making a gra¬ 
dual advance towards its perfect form. The 
third time the full-grown wings and antennae 
are produced. After each moulting the body 
of the animal is soft and tender, and in a few 
minutes expands to a larger size. In the 
course of half an hour its body and wings 
acquire their proper firmness, and the insect 
is prepared to enter npon its appointed course 
of life. Looking at this curious insect, it is 
impossible not to feel what must be the good¬ 
ness and superintending love of a Being, who 
with such minute care protects and provides 
for a creature apparently so humble and so 
insignificant. The twig-like leaf-insect is a 
species of Phasma. The Mantis religiosa, 
or the Soothsayer, Le Precheur and Le Prie 
Dieu of the French, is a predacious iusect- 
devourer, catching butterflies and other in¬ 
sects with its formidably armed forelegs, and 
then devouring its captures. Hooker in his 
‘ Himalayan Journal,’ mentions that the pre¬ 
dacious Mantis was erroneously supposed by 
the natives to feed on leaves.— Churchman^s 
Family Magazine. See Mantis, Phasma, 
Phyllium. 

LEANG, Chinese. An ounce of silver, is 
reckoned equivalent to 6$. Sd. sterling.— 


'■Staunton's Narrative, pp. Ill, 135. 
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Leather-making is a chemical art with which 
the hiudoos have long been acquainted, though 
it is doubtful whether they ever made leather 
of very superior quality ; but the art is 
practised in the native states where it is not 
likely to have been introduced by European 
influence, as for instance, in Gashmei'e and in 
Cutch, where skins dyed of different colours, 
are made. Leather of very excellent quality 
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used to be made at the Government farm at 
Hoonsoor in Mysore, likewise in Calcutta, 
and the native shields are not to be sur¬ 
passed. The manufacture of leather in the 
Madras Presidency, generally, is by no means 
so thriving as it might be, considering the 
great abundance of tanning materials at com¬ 
mand. This is probably owing to the very low 
rank of the artisans, (Chuckler, or Chaktli, or 
Chamar,) for the art of leather production is 
well-understood and. successfully practised by 
the European tanners at Pondicherry, Hoon¬ 
soor, Gimtoor, Bangalore and Madras, the 
leather being scarcely inferior to that made in 
Europe. Goat skins, sheep skins, buffalo and 
bullock hides are much used and are generally 
procurable, but are very badly dressed : in¬ 
deed, currying the leather being the province 
of the shoe-maker’s wife, while manufacturing 
it for the market belongs to the husband, infe¬ 
riority of Indian leather may be ascribed to 
want of skill on the part of the currier, and 
to the use of quicklime. There is no bet¬ 
ter tanning material than oak bark, but similar 
substances, if treated with care and skill, may 
be employed with great success,as for instance, 
divi divi, catechu. Cassia auriculata bark, 
gambier, &o., which produce their effects 
more rapidly, and the leather so manu¬ 
factured is said to be nearly as durable. 
Leather is a chemical combination of skin 
with the astringent vegetable principle called 
tannin or tannic acid. The manufacture in 
Great Britain ranks next in importance to 
that of cotton and of wool, and is probably 
equal to that of iron. There is a large and 
constant demand for leather as an article bf 
clothing ; it enters into the construction of 
various engines and machines ; supplies har¬ 
ness for horses, linings for carriages, and 
covers for books; it was probably at the earliest 
period of man’s history that an art so neces¬ 
sary to his comfort and welfare became known. 
The skins of animals taken in the chase are in 
their fresh state tough, flexible and elastic, 
and seem, at first view, to be well-adapted for 
clothing ; but in drying they shrink, become 
horny, pervious to water, and, on exposure to 
moisture, putrid and oflfensive.. But if the 
skin be separated from fleshy and fatty mat¬ 
ters, and then be put into a solution of certain 
vegetables containing tannin, which abound in 
almost every country, the skin separates the 
whole of the tannin from the liquid, aud be¬ 
comes hard, insoluble in water, almost impe¬ 
netrable by it, and incapably of putrefaction. 
The subsequent operation of currying renders 
it pliable and more waterproof. Similar but. 
less decided changes are produced li 

skin by impregnating it with alnm, anc^lpo 
with oil or grease. The object of these |feo- 
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cesses being to render soft and flexible that 
which would otlierwise be hard and unyield¬ 
ing, the skin thus transformed was called by 
the Saxon races lith, lithe, or lither,—that 
is, soft, or yielding, whence the English term 
leather. The word tan, and the French 
tanner,,are from the low Latin, tiinare. All 
tanned leather is classed under the denomi¬ 
nations of Hides, Ki()s and Skins. From 
these there are various kinds of leather tanned 
in England : 1st, Butts and backs, which are 
selected from the stoutest and heaviest ox¬ 
hides. The “ butt” is formed by cutting off the 
skin of the head for glue ; also the cheeks, the 
shoulder, and a strip of the belly on each 
side. In the back,” the cheeks and belly are 
cut off, but the shoulder is retained. The 
butt or back of the ox-hide forms the 
stoutest and liouviest leather, such as is used 
for the soles of boots and shoes, for most parts 
of harness and saddlery, for leatlier trunks and 
buckets, hose for fire-engines, pump-valves, 
soldiers’ belts and gloves for cavalry ; 2nd, 
Hides, consist of cow-hides, or the lighter 
ox-hides ; they are the same as butts with 
the bellies on. Hides are sometimes tanned 
whole, and are struck for sole leather, in 
which case they are called crop hides ; 3rd, 
Skins, these are used for all the lighter 
kinds of leather. The hides of South America 
are in liigh repute ; they are the produce of 
the half-wild cattle which [msturc on the 
wide plains between Buenos Ayres and the 
Andes. Hides are also imported into Britain 
from various parts of Europe, as also from 
Morocco, the Cape of Good Hope, veiy exten¬ 
sively from India and other places. They 
are imported dry or salted. Tlie following 
were the imports into the United Kingdom 
for the years 1850 and 1851 :— 

Rivtr Plate d: Rio Grande. East India Horse. 

Dry. Salted. Kips. Hides. 

1850 .29,820 630,400 1,606,380 231,510 

1851 .62,G40 749,540 2,262,700 140,640 

About the year 1850, nearly forty thousand 
tons of leather, hides and skins were annually 
imported into Britain. 

Bull-hide is thicker, stronger, and coarser 
in its grain than cow-hide. The hide of the 
bullock is intermediate between the two. 

Calves' skin is thinner than cow’s, but 
thicker than most other skins. It is tanned for 
the bookbinder ; but the greater part is tanned 
and curried for the upper part of slices and 
boots. 

Sheep-skins. Besides local supplies, many 
thousands are imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope, British India. Those of the 
Cape are distinguished by the greater width 
of’the skin that covers the tail. They 
are simply tanned, and employed for various 
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purposes for which a thin, cheap leather is 
required ; such as for common bookbinding, 
leathering for common bellows, whip-lashes, 
bags, aprons, &c. Sheep-skins also form the 
cheaper kinds of wash-leather for breeches, 
gloves, and under-waistcoats ; as also coloured 
and dyed leathers and mock-morocco, used 
for women’s shoes, for covering writing-tables, 
stooKs, chairs and sofas, lining carriages, &c. 

Lamb-skifts are imported into Britain from 
the north of Italy, Sicily and Spain, and are 
dressed while or coloured for gloves. The 
skins of goats and kids form the best kinds of 
light leather. The chief supply of the best 
kid-skins is from Switzerland and Tuscany, 
whence they are shipped, chiefly at Leghorn. 
Lamb-skins are very extensively used with 
the hair on in the N. W. Himalaya, Affgha- 
nistan, Hazara, Kafiristan, Tartary in Tibet, 
China, Persia, as ai ticles of dress for the 
head and for mantles. 

Goat-skms for Britain are principally ob¬ 
tained from British India, the coast of Barbary 
and the Capo of Good Hope. They form the 
best dyed morocco of all colours. Kid-skins 
supply the finest white and coloured leather 
for gloves and ladies’ shoes. 

Decr-skms from New York, New Orleans, 
Canada, and India. Antelope skins from 
the Cape of Good Hope are of good quality. 
Deer skins are all shamoyed, or dressed in 
oil, chiefly for riding-breeches. Shamoyed 
leather, of sheep, goat and deer-skins, was 
formerly a lucrative b)uuch of the leather 
trade of Great Britain. This kind of leather 
is employed for breeches, white or dyed, worn 
by persons who ride much on horseback. In 
wet weather leathern garments fit close to the 
skin, and are long in drying, so that the 
weavers are liable to colds, rheumatism, and 
other complaints. 

Horse-hide is tanned and curried for 
harness work, for collars, &c. It has of late 
years been substituted for seal-skin, but does 
not produce so good a leather. Enamelled 
horse-hide, split or shaved thin, is used for 
ladies’ shoes, in imitation of seal. 

Dog-skin, is thin, but tough, and makes 
good leather. Of late years, horse-leather 
takes its place for thin dress.shoes. Most 
of the dog-skin gloves, are really made of 
lamb-skin. 

Seal-skin makes a valuable leather, but a 
large proportion of seal-skins is used as fur 
for covering caps. 

Hog-skin, affords a thin, porous leather, 
which is used for covering the seats of saddles. 

In N. W. India, as Mr. Powell infoims us, 
Russia leather “balghar” occasionally comes 
to Peshawar. A kind of leather having a 
metallic lustre, called kimsana,” is imported 
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also from the north-west ; also n beautiful : 
leather, used in the manufacture of the bright j 
blue green shoes from Kashrnii* aud Peshawur, I 
which is called “ kimakht.” This is not! 
made in tho Punjab. Peshawur sword scab- | 
bards are often covered with a black leather, ! 
looking like morocco, it is probably an iniita- 1 
tion. Russia leather is said to be made of i 
horse’s skin, it is thick but pliant, and of 
most grateful fragrance. The skins are much : 
v:dued for the preservation of merchandise, • 
as insects will not attack them. 

The staf)le manufacture of Cawnpore is i 
leather. There are about fi(Yy tatiuories, each | 
of which turns out on an average 1,200 hides j 
a year, or 00,000 hido.s yearly on the whole. ! 
Tlie average value of a hide tanned by the | 
nativ^e process, being about 4 lis., the total I 
annual value of the oul-turn of tanned hides i 
is 2,40,000 Rs. Resides the hides tanned in 1 
Cawnpore itself, about ISO, 000 hides arc . 
yearly tanned either at Meci ut or in the I 
adjacent villages of the Cawnpore tlislricf. ! 
Those from Meerut are said to he of I 
superior quality : the village hides, on the I 
other hand, are inferior to those Lanned i 
at Cawnpore, and are mostly taken from ! 
(•attle vvlii(4j liave died of disease. The total 
number of hides used yearly at Cawnpore ! 
is thus about 240,000, and their value; 
9,00,000 Us. Ill addition to the tanning ; 
trade thei’e is an extensive busines.s done at | 
Cawnpore in the manufacture of saddlery, 
harness, boots, shoes, and other leatborn arti¬ 
cles : tlicre are o2 saddlers and 55 slioe- 
niakers’ firms, wliicii make up goojfs for the 
European market, and about 200 shops ; 
wliich supply the native mnrk«?fc—llie latter ) 
deal chiefly in shoes made in the native i 
fasliion. The value of the shoes made for the 
native market is al) 0 ut 40,000 Rs. auuualiy. 
Leathern articles made at Cawnpore are 
exported to Meerut, Benares, Central India ; 
jind Rohilkuiid, whence tliey find their way j 
extensively to other parts of India. The | 
places above-na]ne<l cany on a diiect trade | 
with Cawnpore. There is no export tiade j 
to Europe or America, lii RrUi.sh India! 
tlie quality of the leather produced by the 1 
native process is decidedly inferior. The 
native tanner does not leave bi.s bides to 
soak in the pits containing his bark infu¬ 
sion, but, having sewed up a quantity of 
bark in the skin (made into u kind of 
bag) he exposes it to a constant stream of 
water, which forcea the astringent matter into 
the pores of the hide very i-apidly ; but to 
make the process still more rapid the hide is 
taken out, wrung, and re-filled evei^ four or 
five days. A hide can be ready in this way 
in about a month, but the leather is less strong, 
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durable and pliable than English Jeafher. 
The currying process also is often entirely 
omitted, and when performed it is generally 
on a minute scalc3 and very inefficiently. 

The Englisli sysfem of tcanniug is more 
costly tlian the native. This circumstance 
would be a bai* fo the introduction of English 
tanned leather into the native market, where 
cheapness is the lii*st requisite. But for the 
supply of government contracts, and for the 
articles used by the European community in 
India, there is no question that Cawnpore 
could be made to afford ample quantities of 
leather and leathern articles at comparatively 
moderate prices. As it is, the manufactured 
articles sold to government and to private 
purchasers are liai'diy inferior to those manu¬ 
factured in England, except in the quality of 
the l(‘ather and other materials. The work¬ 
manship is very little wor.se than that of an 
average English artisan. Indian hides eau- 
iiot compete in quality with the hides of 
well-bred and fed English cattle. There 
is a (considerable trade in raw hides lietweeii 
India and Ihiglaiul, and it seems not un¬ 
likely that if a better process of tauuiug 
were established, lanncid hides might be ex¬ 
ported to England with economy. The cir- 
cumstanc.es whi(4i made (.’awnpore nn empo¬ 
rium of this trade appear to he ^rs/, that a 
great part of the popul.'vtion of the old town 
of Cawnpore were cdiumars (shoemakers); 

tliat Cawnpore was a considerable mili¬ 
tary aud civil station. 

Vegetcihle substances used in tanning ,— 
The tanuin or tannic acid of different vege¬ 
tables does not appear to he the same astrin¬ 
gent substance, but the differences between 
tannins from different sources are small, and 
are cbiefly interesting to the chemist. There 
are, liowever, certain broad features which 
are alike in nil. Tannin is characterised by 
an astringent taste, and by its bluish-black 
or dark-green precipitates from aqueou.s 
solution.s, 1 ) 3 ^ the solution of .salts of the 
peroxide of iron : it also affonls a dirty-white 
or brown precipitate with a solution of gela¬ 
tine. Tannin is most easily jirocured in its 
pure state from gall-nuts. Gallic acid exists 
ready formed in gall-nuts, sumach, mango 
seeds, (livi, valonia, tea, &c., and is probably, 
fumed in all cases from the decompositiou 
of tannin. Sumach is peculiarly liable to 
fermentation, probably in consequence of the 
malic acid present in the leaves. Hence it is 
of great importance to the tanner to become 
acquainted with the circumstances which 
favour the conversion of tannin into gallic: 
acid ; and to avoid them if possible, for thia 
is a positive source of loss. In the spent idr- 
i waste tan liquors there is a considei’abJe 
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pro|>ortioii of gallic acid. There is an 
opinion amoag tanners, that the presence of 
gallic acid is useful ; and when hides have 
been cleansed with lime-water, they are left 
for a time in the waste liquor, the gallic acid 
' of which is said to expand the hides, and 
facilitate the penetration of the solution of 
tan, when the hide is transferred to a strouger 
liquor. Now, as almost any other acid would 
answer this purpose (indeed water soured 
with sulphuric acid is so used), it certainly 
does appear to be a circuilous as well as 
costly method of getting an acid by the 
decomposition of tannin. 

Ocik^hark in Europe, is a most important 
tanning material. It must be stripped in 
spring, for it then contains more tannin than 
bark cut in autumn, and this again more than 
that which is taken in winter. The trees are 
felled about May : hut in some cases, a small 
quantity is cut down about two mouths later : 
this is called midsummer bark, but it is now 
seldom scon in the market. The quantity of 
tannin is considered by tanners to be in pro¬ 
portion to the freedom with which the sap 
flows at the time of stripping, and to the faci¬ 
lity with which the bark is removed. Bark 
which has the appearance of having been 
removed with difficulty, fetches a lower price 
than that which appears to have come off with 
ease. The richest bark is obtained in the 
warmest spring, for then the sap is most 
abundant. A few days of cold previous to 
the felliug and stripping reduce the propor¬ 
tion of tannin and sap. The bark of coppice 
trees about 12 years old contains more tan 
than younger trees, and these more than old 
ones. Oak bark contains from 5’6 to 6*0 per 
cent, of tannin, and in this as in other ustriu- 
gont barks the tannin is contained solely in 
the inner white layers next the alburnum, the 
middle coloured portiou containing most of 
the exti’active matters, and the epidermis or 
exterior but little extractive and no tannin. 
From 4 to 6 lbs. of oak-bark are required for 
the production of 1 lb. of leather. I n Europe, 
leather tanned with oak-bark is considered 
superior to that made with any other tanning 
material, but the process is slower. The price 
of good English oak-bark per load of 45 cwt. 
delivered 4n Loudon in June 1852, varied 
from 12/. to 13/. 10«. When the bark has 
been stripped, the long pieces are set up on 
end (stacked) to dry. 

Sumach is used in the manufacture of the 
lighter and finer kinds of leather. It consists 
of the powder of the leaves and young 
branches of shrubs growing in the south of 
Europe and known to botanists as Rhus 
cotinus, Venus sumach, or the wild olive, 
also of ‘Rhus coriaria, hide or elm-leaved 
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sumach. The former is used most exten¬ 
sively by the dyer and calico printer ; the 
latter by the tanner. Its percentage,of tannin 
had been found to vary from 16*4 and 16*2 in 
Malaga and Sicilian specimens to 10, and 5 
ill Virginia and Carolina sumacli. The price 
of Sicilian sumach in June 1852 was from 
14s. to 16s. per cwt. 

/?ivi or did divi or dibi dibi or libi libi is 
the pod of a leguminous shrub, Caesalpinia 
coriaria, a native of South America, and 
growing to the height of 20 or 30 feet. It 
is called the Indian Sumach and grows freely 
in the peninsula of India and Hindustan. 
The pods are of a dark-brown colour, about 
3 inches long, but curled up as if by heat in 
drying. The whole of the tannin exists in 
the rind below the epidermis ; the taste is 
highly astringent and bitter, but the inner 
skin which encloses a few fiat .seeds, is nearly 
tasteless. Divi contains a considerable quan¬ 
tity of tannin, and also a mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance which prevents its being used in 
dyeing and calico printing. It soon ferments 
when mixed with water. The leather made by 
means of divi is said to be very porous, and 
is of a brown or deep brownish red colour, 
but at the Hoonsoor works it produced an 
excellent leather. The colouring matter is 
produced somewhat suddenly, and appears 
to be the result of fermentation. If air be 
excluded the colour is not produced aud the 
leather is equally good. The price is from 
Hi. to 91. per ton. 

Valonia consists of the acoin-cups of 
Quercus -^Egilops, or prickly cupped oak, 
growing in the Morea. As soon as the acorns 
are gathered they are partially dried, and 
conveyed by mules to Smyrna for shipment. 
There are here stored in warehouses for some 
months, in layers of from 3 to 5 feet in thick¬ 
ness. The cups undergo a slight fermenta¬ 
tion, aud ill drying, the long spreading scales 
which confined the acorn contr.act, and allow 
the acorn to fall from the cup. The acorns 
which contain no tannin are separated from 
the cups, and those of the latter which are 
damaged are also picked out. The diameter 
of the cups including the scales is a little 
under 2 imhes. A small kind of valonia, 
V. camata, bears a higher price than the com¬ 
mon : it is somewhat richer in tannin, aud is 
chiefly used by the silk dyers. Good valonia 
is thick, full-grown, aud bright in colour. If 
exposed to rain after being gathered, the cups 
lose a portion of their tannin and ^come of 
a deeper colour. About 2 lbs. of valonia are 
required for the production of 1 lb. of leather, 
which is said to be less permeable to water 
than that made with oak-bark, and so hefivy 
as to make valonia the cheapest of all tanning 
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matei ials, except catechu or terra. A mix- 
tftire of valonia and oak-bark may be used with 
good effect. 

Babool bark is almost exclusively used by 
the natives of India for tanning purposes ; it 
is the only bark that can be procured in large 
quantities and cheap. Price from ^ to 2 Rs. 
per raauud. 

Cassia fistula bnrhy or native Amultas, 
is found to contain a good quantity of tan- 
ning. 

Acacia ohtnsifoHa, or native Chakoor, is 
useful but still not sufficiently plentiful so for 
manuructure on any tiling but a small scale. 

Aura. —The leaves and small shoots of (he 
native ‘ Aura,’ supposed to be a species of 
Terminalia have also been used. It has pro¬ 
perties somewhat similar to the American 
sumach. The leaves of this ‘ Aura’ have been 
known to be usef ul in fanning for some years ; 
hut the natives have not used it, owing to 
the dilHcuUy of finding it in large quantities. 
It gives to leather a light colour. 

Catechu., catch., tena-japonica. and term 
of commerce, are iusjiissaied aqueous extracts 
from the bark, wood, catechu or cutch and 
gambicr or terra of the Acacia catechu and 
from the leaves of IJncariu gambicr. In 
commerce, the two sorts are known os 
Catechu, or Cutch and Ganiliier. The cate- 
<diu from Bombay is from (he former tree, 
and that from Bengal from the latter. Bom¬ 
bay catechu or cutch is (.he ri(;her in tannin ; 
it is of a dark brownish red colour, internally 
as well as externally, au<l of specific gravity 
1*38. Bengal catechu or terra is of a light 
brown colour internally : its specific gravity 
is 1*28. Both are astringent and bitter, leav¬ 
ing a sweetish taste on the palate. Catechu 
is prepared by felling the Acacia catechu tree, 
cutting it up into small pieces, and boiling 
with water In a narrow mouthed vessel until 
only one-half of the original bulk of liquid 
remains. The solution is then trairsferrcd to 
a wide earthen vessel, in which the evapora¬ 
tion is continued ; the inspissa(.ion is complet¬ 
ed, by exposure to the sun with occasional 
stirring, Before the extract is quite dry it 
is placed in cloths, strewed over with the 
ashes of cow-dung, cut into small lumps and 
again exposed to the sun. The tannin of 
catechu is soluble in cold water. Catechu 
also affords a peculiar principle, which has 
been named catechin and catecliuic acid, 
which is not soluble in cold water, but 
slightly so in the solution of the tannin of 
catechu. Catechu is extensively used iu 
India tanning, aud of late years has also 
been much used in Europe. It tans skins 
with great rapidity, but the leather is light, 
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spongy, permeable to water, and of a dni^K- 
reddish fawn colour. The light-coloured 
variety of catechu produces a softer leather 
than that tanned with cutch. Cjitechu pro¬ 
duces but little of the depo.sit of bloom which 
is yielded hy oak-hark, valonia aud divi. A 
pound of catechu is said to be sufficient for 
the production of about a pound of leather. 
Catechu is used by calieo printers, to {^oduco 
a fast bronze on cotton fabrics. 

Myrohnlaus., are the fruits of several 
species of Terminalia, and used in India as a 
substitute for galls. When ripe, the fruit is 
pear-shaped, deeply wrinkled, and of a brown¬ 
ish yellow colour : it weighs from 70 to 100 
grains. The husk contains the whole of the 
astringent matter, some mucilage, aud a 
brownish yellow colouring substance, which 
is used ill India for dyeing yellow. The 
husk is usually separated by bruising the nut, 
which it encloses. The tannin of myroba- 
lans differs slit^luly from that of galls. Gallic 
acid is also present in rather laige propor¬ 
tion. The price of inyrol>alans in June 1852 
was quoted at from bl. to.10/. per ton. 

lUimosa or Wattfe-hark, is procured from 
different species of mimosa, which grow in 
Australia and New Zealnnd. It is sometimes 
importcil in the form of fluid extract, as well 
as bark. The leather produced hy its means is 
of good quality, hut of bad colour. The hark 
must ho finely gronml, or it does not give up 
the whole of its tannin to warm Avatei*. 

Cork-tree bark. —Cork whicli is the outer, 
dead bark of the I’oik oak, may be removed 
without injury to the tree, hut the inner hark 
which is used iu tamiing cannot be removed 
wifhout destroying the tree. In Corsica, 
Spain, and a few other countries, where the 
tree is abundant, the bark is removed for 
tanning. This bark contains twice as much 
tannin as oak-bark of average quality. The 
tanuin appears to resemble that of catechu : 
it affords srnrecly any bloom aud gives a dark 
colour to tlie leiiiher. 

Larch hark contains a good deal of tannin, 
mucilage, and some resin, and is sometimes 
used as a substitute for oak bark, for tanning 
the inferior sheep skius, known as basils. 

Willow bark coutains, according to Davy, 
2*8 per cent, tanuin, and that of the Leicester 
willow 6*8 per cent. Danish leather which 
has a peculiar and agreeable odour, aud is 
used for making gloves, is prepared from kid 
and lamb skin, by, means of willow bark, 
which is also used in the preparation of 
Russia leather, but the odour of that leather 
is produced by the oil of birch-tree biirki: 
Imported barks are all free of duty. 
prices in 1851, were per ton, ^ 
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i rlpoli^ is joccupied by a sect of idolaters call^ 
ed Aozari or Ausari. A spacious plaio^ open 
to^ the sea on the west, extends north as far 
as Tortosa, and is bounded on the east by the 
Anzari mountains. This chain is a lower 
branch of the Libauus, but is less known than 
most parts of this celebrated mountain, being 
inhabited by the lawless Anzari tribe, who 
have never been brought into actual subjection 
by any of the Pashas. One of their sects, the 
* Shamsi,’ are said by some to worship the 
sun ; but the origiu of this people and (heir 
religion,-are still unknown. Like the Druses, 
they may possibly be a uiuhomedan sect. 
Burckhardt mentions the Anzari sects, calling 
them Kelbye, Shamsye and Mokladjye ; but 
adds, “nothing is known of them except the 
names.” The Anzari are the least numerous 
of the Lebanon tribes, tlieir number in 1840 
not exceeding 20,000 souls. 

Maronites occupy all the most central 
valleys and the liigliest ridges, from the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli to the south of 
Bey rout. The Keshrouan, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of D’Jounic bay, is exclusively occu- 
pied'by this Christian sect, said lo have been 
founded in the sixth century by a certain 
St. Mavonius, and which in religious matters 
acknowledges the supremacy of Rome though 
its clergy maintain the right of electing their 
own bishops or patriarchs, of dispensing with 
a state of celibacy, and of entering into the 
marriage state. The Maronites are the most 
numerous of the Lebanon tribes, numbering 
about 200,000, of whom 85,000 were reckon¬ 
ed capable of bearing arms. 

The Mutaivali are found in the plain oC the 
Boccah (between the Libanus ainl the Anti- 
Libanus), the sides of the Anti-Libanus and 
the lower part of the southern Libanus, ex¬ 
tending to the north-east of Sour or Tyre ; 
but at present, they form only an inconsider¬ 
able portion of the populiilion of this part of 
Syria. 

Druse ,—Crossing the district of Katah, and 
proceeding to the southern range of hills ex¬ 
tending parallel to the coast, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Beyrout to the heights above 
Sidon, we come to the country of the Druses, 
whose origiu, belief, religious rites and cere¬ 
monies, have long been enveloped in mystery, 
and continue to afford food for speculation. 
They are, however, idolaters ; oue of their 
objects of worship is said to be the image of a 
calf, which might adduce some analogy, in 
their religion, between that of the ancient 
Egyptians and of the hindoos of modern times. 
Be that as it may, the Druses ai*e not only 
tolerant in religious matters, but some of them 
do not hesitate to confoitn outwardly to the 
religions observances of those with whom they ‘ 
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may be associated. They ai*e, generally 
speaking, a brave and honest race, practising 
the virtues of hospitality to a degree unknown 
amongst more civilized nations, but never 
forgetting an injury ; hence constant feuds 
between the Druses and the Maronites. The 
tribes of tiie mountain, if united, might soon 
drive out all intruders, and become a powerful 
and independent state. Until the death of the 
celebrated Druse chief, Faki-ud-Din, the 
whole of the Lebanon was (noraiually) under 
a Druse sheikh or chieffaiu. On his death, 
however, an ancient and powerful maliomme- 
dan family of the name of Shehab, who were 
descended from Maliammad, and came from 
the Ilauran, by one of those unexpected 
changes of fortune so common in the^ east, 
jiucceeded under the title of ‘Grand Prince,* 
to the supremacy of the ‘ Mountain,’ as the 
Lebanon is called. Little mention is made of 
these ‘ Grand Princes of Lebanon,’until the 
accession of Amir Milhein, the uncle of the 
old Amir Bnschir, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The cedar of Lebanon 
so famous iu Scripture, was, in ancient times, 
much employed in the construction of temples, 
and for other religious buildings and purposes. 
It is usually called Piuus cedrus, but some¬ 
times Cedrns Libanus — Robinson's TravelSy 
ii, pp. 68-9 ; Rem inisceiices of Syriaj by 
Lieut.- Col. Elers J^apier; Vol, i, chap. 4 ; 
Napier's Life and Correspondencey Vol. ii, 
pp. 1-4. See Dal bee, Kelu. 

LEBIA, one of the Coleoptera, of the 
family Lebiadoe, is of rare occurrence in the 
east. L. unieolor, is from the Himalaya, Aploii 
is found at Poona. Ortliogouius is common 
to Africa and Asia, the gigantic species, 
however, predominate in the latter country. 

LEBONA, Hbbuew. See Olibanum. 

LEBUK, Ar. Cordia myxa, Linn.y Roxb. 

LE CALYBE DE LA NOUVELLE 
GUINEE, Fit. Chalybaeus paradisseus. 

LECANIUM COFFEiE, ^afkevy the 
colfee bug of Ceylon, for some years devas¬ 
tated some of the plantations of Ceylon. 
They are greedily devoured by tlie large 
red ant, Formica smnragdiun. Fab., and 
au attempt was made to eradicate the 
bug by the introduction of the anf, but 
their attacks on the coolies’ bare skins 
prevented tlie full success of tiie experiment. 
Lecanium coffese establishes itself on the 
young shoots and buds, which it covers with 
a noisome incrustation of scales, enclosing its 
larvae, from the pernicious influence of which 
the fruit shrivels and drops oflT. It is a Coc¬ 
cus, and a number of brownish wart like 
bodies may be seen studding tho young shoots 
and occasionally the margins on underside 
of the leaves. Each of Ihesa warts is a traos- 
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formed female containing a large number of 
eggs (700), which are hatched within it. 
When the young ones come out of their nest, 
they may be observed running about on the 
plant, looking like wood-lice, but shortly after 
being hatched the males seek the underside of 
the leaves while the females prefer the young 
shoots as their place of abode. The larva? 
of the males undergo transformation into 
pupae beneath their own skins, and their 
wings are horizontal, and their possession 
of wings may possibly explain the compa¬ 
ratively rare presence of the male on tlic i 
bushes. The female retains her po\vers of' 
locomotion until nearly her full size, and | 
it is about this time that her impregnation 
takes place. The post docs not produce great 
injury until it have been two or three years 
on an estate, but at length, the scales on the 
plants become numerous, the clusters of berries 
assume a black sooty look and a great numbor 
of them fall off before they are mature. The 
young shoots have a disgusting look from the 
number of yellow pustular bodies forming on 
them, the leaves get shrivelled, and on many 
trees not a single berry forms. The coffee 
bug first appeared in 1843, on the Lupallu 
Galla estate, and it or a closely allied sj)ecie8 
has been observed on the Citrus acida, Psidium 
pomiferum, Myrtus zcylanica, Kosa indica, 
Carey a arborea, Vitox n eg undo and other 
plants, and most abundantly on the coffee 
bushes in moist places. It re-appears, though 
eradicated, and is easily conveyed on clothes 
and from one place to another. Di'. Gardner, 
whom Sir J. K. Tennant quotes, is of opinion 
that all remedies have failed, and that it must 
wear itself out as other blights do. The 
male of the brown or scaly bug, Lecauium 
coffeae, is of a clear light pinkish brown 
colour, slightly hairy and very pretty. It is 
more delicate than the male Pseudococcus. 
The females when young are yellowish, mark¬ 
ed with grey or light brown ; and old indi¬ 
viduals are light brown with a dark margin. 
It affects cold, damp and close localities 3,000 
feet in height, and the propagation as in the 
white bug is continuous. The brown bug is 
much infected with parasites, amongst which 
the most common are eight minute Ilymeiiop- 
tera (wasps) with brilliant colours, but a 
mite, the Acarus translucens, and the larva? 
of the Chilocorus circumdatus, a kind of lady¬ 
bird, also feed on the bug. In the larvaa state, 
the male aiid female brown bug are not dis¬ 
tinguishable. The numbor of eggs produced 
by a female brown bug is about 700. Those 
of the white bug are not so numerous : but 
their propagation in Ceylon is continuous, 
throughout the year, and this explains their 
groat abuiw^nc;® compared with cold countries 
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where the produce is one generation of yhting 
annually. The brown bug particularly the 
full grown female, is dreadfully infested wiUi 
parasites which thus greatly help the planter. 
Indeed, it is a question whether coffee plant¬ 
ing could be carried on without their aid in 
the destruction of the bug. The black bug, 
is Lecaninm nigrum, but the female only is 
known. In colour it is from yellowish grey 
to deep brown and almost black in age, and 
of a shicld-liko shape. It occurs alone but 
also intermixed with the brown bug—but it 
is much less abundant and therefore not 
demanding the planter's attention. Its occupa¬ 
tion of a coffee, or any other, tree, gives rise 
to the appearance of a glutinous saccharine 
substance which has received the name of . 
lloney-dew. This is either a secretion of the 
bug or the extravasated sap which flows from 
the wounded tree or probably a combination 
of both. A fungus or two fungi, the Syn- 
cladium uietneri and Triposporium gardneri 
seem to depend on this for vegetation as the 
Iloney-dow and the fungus disappear with 
the bug.— Sij'J. E, Tennent's Ceylon^ Vols, 
i, p 261 ; ii, p. 248. Sec Bug, €offee, Coffee 
bug. 

LECANORA, see Dyes, Licbens. 

LECANORA TARTAREA, see Dyes. 

LE CIIAMEAU, Fr. Camelus bactrianus. 

LECHAYANASA, see Yug-byasa. 

LECHEP:, see Lichi. 

LEDEBAURIA HYACINTHINA, syn. 
Erythrouium iudicum, a native of Bundel- 
cund and Hyderabad. Martius and Ainslie 
describe the bulbs as a substitute for squill, 
and the latter writer informs us that they 
are used in cases of strangury and fever in 
horses. Bulbs sent by Dr. Key, of Bolarum, 
were slightly acrid and bitter, but although 
given in double and treble the usual quantity 
in which squill is employed, they did not in any 
case produce the marked effects which squill 
occasions. The bulbs which Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy used had not flowered that season. 
From trials it would appear that this article 
holds out but little prospect of its ever being 
usefully employed in medicine.— 0'8haugh- 
nessyy p. 663, 

LEDER, Dt., Ger. Leather. 

LEDI GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass. . 

LEDJA, a rocky wilderness in Palestine, 
which is from two to three days* journey in 
length, by one in breadth. It is inhabited 
by several Arab tribes, viz., Selman, Med- 
ledj, Szolout, Dhouhere and Sial ; of these, 
the Szolout may have about one hundred 
tents, the Medledj one hundred and twenty, 
and the others fifty or sixty. They breed »• 
vast number of goats, which easily find pas¬ 
turage amongst the rocks. A few of tmStn 
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also keep slieep auil cows, ami cultivate the 
soil ia some parts of tlie Leclja, where they 
sow wheat and barley. They possess few 
liorses.— Buckhardt, FoL iii ; liohinsorCs 
Travels, Vol. ii, 121, 146. 

LE DROMEDAIRK, Fii. Cauiehis dro- 
inedarius, LinM, 

LEDUGONGDKS INDES, Fr. Hali- 
core dugong. 

LEDlJiM CISTIJS, ojie of the Ericaceae, 
is cultivated the same as lavcndei. 

LEE A IIIRTA, Banks ; Roxh, 

Koko-jongha, Bkno. I V«lum a sandhi chcttu.TKU 
Sur» padi, Tkl. | Chiviki velama, ,, 

Grows ill Rciigal and throughout the Pe¬ 
ninsula of India. 

LEE A MACROPIIYELA, Roxh. 

/FoUii-mudriya, Beno. 1 Kya-het-gyce, ‘ Bitrm 


Kiidalla, SiNGH. I Jerika, Jalagali, Tel. 

Attei, Tam. ) 

Leeches of the genera Bdella, Iljemadipsa, 
Sauguisugo, or Hirudo mediciiialis, belong to 
the family llirudinidce of the class Annelida& 
from annulus, a ring, and contain the true 
medicinal leeches, which are procurable in all 
the stagnant waters of India. In the dry 
climate of the Dekhau, a caste of hindoos rear 
tlicMn for hospital use. The full grown leecdi 
of Madras and Bengal will draw six drams, 
but tliose employed in Bombay scarcely a 
dram. The numbers of these anuelides in most 
warm parts of the world arc immense. Dr. 
Hooker mentions that, when travelling in 
Sikkim, between Singtam and Chakoong, 
wading through deep mud or climbing 
I over rocks, leecJies swarmed in incredible 


This curious looking herbaceous plant with 
large leaves and small white liowers grows 
in the south of India, and is used in medi¬ 
cine, in ring-worm. Its root is astringent and 
Tnucilaginous. It is sometimes cultivated for 
the astringent properties of its roots. The 
Bnrmans use it io stop the cflusion of blood 
in wounds ; in Hindustan it is said to he a 
remedy for the guinea-worm. Drs. Wight 
and Wallich give also L. crispa, L. staphylea, 
L. robusta, L. sainbucina, L. sanguinea, L. 
parallela.— R. Br. ; Mas0?t ; W. Ic, ; Roxb, 

LEEA STAPHYLEA, Wight. 

(tilibortia nalugu, DC. I S. indioa, Burm. 

Kukur-jhiva, Beng. | Kadet, 

Grows throughout British India and Bur- 
mah— Wight's Ic. ; Voigt. 

LEECH, Lieut,, author of vocabularies of 
seven languages spoken on the west of the 
Indus in Bom. Geo. Trans., 1836, 1838; 

Bom. re-priut, Vol. i, 8vo, Notes on a tour 
through IJeluchistau, in Bl. As. Trans,, Vol. 
viii, 667, and Grammar of the Kashmir lan¬ 
guage; Ibid., Vol. xiii, 533.— Dr. Buist's Cat. 

LEECHEE TREE or Li-tchi, the Nephe- 
Jium litchi is a shady and large tree, some 
40 feet high, ornamental, and bears the fruit 
of that name, it is a delicious I'm it, as large 
as a good-sized plum. It produces a very 
large quantity of fruit, and there is not the 
least injury to be feared from a free use of it. 
In that respect, it is like the mango. The 
fruit is dried in India. Foo-chew-Fo, in 
Fokein, in China, is noted for this fruit, and 
the trade in them in a dried state is extensive. 
—Bonynge America, p. 152 ; Hogg, Vege^- 
table Kingdom, p. 165. See Lcochee. 
LEECHES. 

AJuk, alio Khirahint Ar, ^StXXa, Gr, 

Hm*yau, Buum. Jonk, Guz., Hind, i 

8hWui-ohih ; Ma- Patchet : Lintah, 

hiKang, Chin. also Alintab, Malat. 

Sangsne, Fr. Zelu, Pxrs. 

Blutigel, Oer. J.-vluka, Sans. 


numljers, in the streams and damp gj'ass 
and in tlie bushes : they got into his 
hair, hung on liis eyelids and crawled up 
his legs and down his back. He repeatedly 
took npw’ards of 100 from his legs, when the 
small ones used to collect on clusters on the 
instf3p, and the sores they produced were not 
healed for five months. lie thinks snulf or 
tobacco applied to the feet the best means of 
preventing their attacks. He thinks that the 
extraordinary abundance of these Annelides in 
Sikkim may cause the death of many animals. 
Some marked murrains have followed very 
wet seasons, when the leeches appear in incre¬ 
dible numbers ; and the disease in the cattle, 
described to him by the Jjcpclia as in the 
stomach, in no way differs from what leeches 
would ])roduce. It is a well-known fact, that 
these creatures Lave lived for days in the 
fauces, nares, and stomachs of the human 
subject, causing dreadful sufferings and death. 
He has seen the cattle feeding in places where 
the leeches so abounded that fifty or sixty 
were frequently together on his ankles ; and 
ponies are almost maddened by their biting 
the fetlocks. The leeches used in the Cal¬ 
cutta Hospitals are caught in tanks and jeels 
in the direction of Baraset by persons who 
allow them to fasten on the naked skin. They 
are to be procured at all seasons ; but are 
occasionally scarce during the months of April 
and May, when the tanks dry up. The bazar 
price is two rupees per hundred. In the 
Upper Provinces a superior kind of leech is 
used, called the Shakooabadi jonk, caught 
in the tanks about Shakoabad in the Agra 
district. The Punjab leeches are the next 
best, and are procured in abundance about 
Pateealah in the Sirhind district. The Sha¬ 
lt ooabad leech will generally bear three 
applications, and it is the only description of 
leech that will do so. The animal is of a 
light olive green colour, and nptlirked with two 
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LEECHES. LEEZAN. 

bri^4it yellow stripe.? on the .sides. The Leeches and their effects must have been 
common wild leech of the Upper Provinces is known from the earliest times, they were 
called “ Dabree but for Hospital purposes early employed by the Hindoos and Arabs, 
it is very inferior to those mentioned. The and six kinds of useful and six of venomous 
average price of Shakooabadi leeches varies leeches are mentioned by Snsruta and Avi- 
from three to four rupees per hundred. Tlie cenini.— Hooker, Him. Jow p. 17 ; Mr. 
Dabree from eight annas to one rupee per Dailt/s Notes quoted by O' Shan g hues sy, p. 
hundred. Jn ICuropc leeches are kept in pans 680 ; Rohde's MSS. ; Sir J, E. Teuuent^s 
with a little .soft water, tlie vessel.? being Ceylon, ; Hoyle's Hindoo Med., p, 38 ; 
covered with can vans to admit the air. In fVise's Hindoo Med., p, 177 ; Efig^ Cyc. ; 
Bengal they are plained in common earthen Mad. TAt. Jonrn. 

vessels with moist clay. The common leech LEEDES, Newberry, Storey and Pitch, 
used in the Bengal llospitals averages oO four .adventurous merchants, who, twenty 
grains in weight, and draws from two to three years after the East India Company obtained 
fluid drachms of blooil. In Southern India its first Ivoyal Cliarter, were commissioned by 
• they are found in almost all pools which arc the Turkey Company to visit India and ascer- 
uofc dry iti summer and iri which the water i.s - tain what openings for Briti.sh enterprise 
good that is not impregnated with salts. It existed there. They traversed Syria, de- 
is said that cattle arc frequently affected by scended the Tigris to Bassora, and thenco 
their adhering to their throats when drinking. I took shipping to Ormus and Hindustan. 
Mr. Rohde recommeinled salt to tli(3 ryots as i One entered the service of the emperor 
a remedy and tliiiiks an addition of .salt to the 1 Akbar ; another dieil in the Panjab, a third* 
bran mash usually given, an effectual remedy, i became a monk at Goa, and the fourth, Kalph 
liainia<lipsa ceylanicai occurs in Ceylon, H.jKitch, after wandering to Siam and Malacca, 
boscii in the Archipelago. Mr. Carter in a halted at Ceylon and Colombo on the oth 
raernorandiim, nil the Leeches of VV’’estern In- March lo89, and was probably the first 
din, mentions as the difference between the Englishman who ever beheld the island.— 
Matheran and common lecc.li, that the com- Sir J. E. I'ennenCs Ceylon. 
inon leecli is about one inch in length, of an IjEICDUNG, see Kunawer. 

olive green colour, has seven lino.s down its LICEGETAN ISLANDS, a chain of 

back, but no black spots, twelve eyes, arrang- islands which stretch from the Taweo Tawee 
ed quadrilaterally, an uni‘ven lip, with its islands, and from Unsung a great way out 
centre notched, and is niinatie. The Mathe- from the coast of Borneo. Tiie most southern 
ran leech is about three (juarters of an inch is in lat. 4® 20' N.— Ilorsb. 
long, of ,a light reddish bl own colour, lias a LEEKS, the Allinrn porrum, of/1/7/n. The 
black line down its back, an<l is covered over native inhabitants of Tenasserim arc as muc.h 
with black spots, ten eyes arranged in a semi- I attached to leeks, as the Israelites were to the 
circle, a smooth lip, wdth centre projecting, j leeks and onioirs of l^gypt, and thf?y abound 
;»n(i is terrestriid. Dr, Carter remarked tiiat j in their gardens. The seed may be sown at 
a species of Matheian h^ecli ajipears to be the conimencemeut of the rains, or after, in 
common throimhout the jungles in the west- j beds, broad-cast. When about six inches 
ern part of India as well as in the i.siand.s of i high they require transplanting into largo 
Ceylon and Madagascar, and is so abundant, j bed.s, or rows, at least one foot ajiart: they go 
active, and voracious, that, it becomes a con- j to sceil in the course of six moutlis, and grow 
siderable obstacle to those who have to pass I very well in all parts of the Deccan. Menu 
through localities infested by them, not only | .'says garlick, onions, leek.s and musliroom.s, 
extracting a large quantity of blood, hut often no twice-born man must eat, and all vege- 
prodiicing irritable and festering ulcers, tables raised in dung.— Mason ; Ridddl ; 
Hirudo sangnisorba is the paddyfield leech of Menu, eh. v, para o. 

Ceylon, and IIa3mopsis pahidum is the cattle LEELAMKITIJ, Sans. Leela, play, and 
leech of that i.sland. There are said to be ainiita, nectar. 

leeches one foot long in the province of Shan- LEEMA ISLANDS, a group lying 15 
tung in China. The Leech zone of Malabar miles north of the island of Carimata— Ilorsb, 
is from 1,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea. In LEEPK, see Kunawer. 
the wet season travelling in the forests is very LEEVIYA-GAHA, Singh. Ilelicteres 
HU pleasant There are no leeches, musquitoes isora, Linn. ; Rh. ; Roxh. ; W. 4* A. \ W, le, 
or peepsas in Thibet ; and maggots or flies LEEZAN, a village of scattered houses ou 
are never seen there. There are no bees or the side of a hill which slopes down to thd 
wasps in Dingcham or Thibet. Leeches are river Zab. A mountain stream 
numerous throughout the hot moist parts of itself into the river at the foot of the villagia, 
Asia. Tt^ Pi^aria occurs near Madras, which it separates from the church. During 
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the massacre of the Nostoriaiis by the Koords, 
the inhabitants of Lcezan took refuge upon a 
platform on the rock above the church, where 
they defied all the attempts of Beda Khan 
Bey to dislodge them. But being at last 
starved out, they capitulated on the under¬ 
standing that they were to surrender their 
arras 'and property, and fheir lives to be 
spared. The Koords on being admitted to 
the platform and liaving taken the arms, 
commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, but 
few persons throughout the entire valley 
escaped this terrible massacre. 
LEFT-HAND CASTE. 

Edagai, Kahn. I Idangai, Tam. 

Edagai kula, ,, Idam, „ 

Eddayai, ,, I Idakai, ,, 

The vaishuava hindoo races in the south of 
India, speak of themselves as of the right or 
left-hand. The Karnatic enumeration of the 
left-hand castes, furnishes nine, viz ; 

{ 1. Panchala or artizans, 3. Devangada, weavers. 
t a. Kamraaranu, black- 4. Ganigar, oil-makers. 

smith. 6. Gollur, money-carriers. 

6. Badago, carpenter. 6. Paliwan and l*aiawan, 

c. Kansagar, brazier. cultivatora. 

d. Kallurtiga, stone- 8. Beda, hunters, fowlers. 

cutter. 9. Madiga, tanners, cur- 

c. Akasale, goldsmith. riera and shoo-makers. 

2. Beri-aethi, traders. 

Much animosity and quarrels long occur¬ 
red between the right and left-hand sects ;tl)e 
cause of which or the points of difference, the 
disputants themselves are generally unable to 
state. 

Professor II. II. Wilson in his Hindoo 
Sects, implies that there exists iu Northern 
India a sectarian hindoo division, into right 
and left-hand .sects, and that the left-hand 
sect are worshippers of the *‘sakti” or female 
powers of the hindoo deities. He says that 
when the worship of any goddess is performed 
in a public manner, and agreeably to the 
Vedic or Pauranic ritual, it does not com¬ 
prehend the impure practices which are 
attributed to a different division of the 
adorers of Sakti, and 'which are particularly 
proscribed to the followers of that system. 
Ill this form it is termed the Dakshina or 
right-hand form of worship, to distinguish 
it from the Vaini or Vamachari, the left- 
hand worshippers or those who adopt n ritual 
contrary to that which is usual, and to what, 
indeed, they dare publicly avow. They 
worship Devi, Lakshmi, Saraswati, the Matri, 
the Nayika, the Yogini, and even the fiend¬ 
like Dakiui and Sakini, are admitted to a 
share of homage. Siva with the two bauds, 
is an object of veneration, especially in the 
form of Bhairava, with which modification of 
the deity it is the object of the worshipper to 
identify himself. The worship of the Vama¬ 
chari, is derived from a portion of the Tan- 
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j tras. It resolves itself into various subjects, 
apparently into different sects, of which that 
of the Kaula or Kulina is declared to be pre¬ 
eminent. The object of the worship, i.s, by 
the reverence of Devi or Sakti, who is one 
with Siva; to obtain supernatural powers in 
this life, and to be identified after death with 
Siva and Sakti. All the forms of worship 
require the use of some or all of the five 
Makara, Mansa, Matsya, flesh, fish, wine, 
women and wine are the five-fold Makara, 
which takes away all sin. But the soot of 
sakti-worshippers are wholly unknown in the 
south of the peninsula of India, in which the 
enmity bct\vecn the right and left-hand castes 
is bitter, and which in Madras was only* 
restrained by the energy of Mr. Edward 
Elliot, the chief Magistrate, between 1820 
and 1860.— WUson^s Hindoo Sects, 

LEGASPI, iu lo64y iu the reign of 
Philip the second of Spain, with five ships 
and four hundred seamen, went from Spain 
as governor of the Philippines, and ultimate¬ 
ly fixed himself on Zebu, which for some 
time was the central seat of Spanish power. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, for mak¬ 
ing laws for British India, sit at eacli of the 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. In forming the Governor Genorars 
Legislative Council, on the 16lh January 
1862, the following Resolution w'as t)assed 
by the Governor-General iu Council on this 
date. The Governor-General in Council, 
under the authority vested iu Inm by the 
Act 24 and 2.5 Victoria, Cap. 67, Sec. 16, 
is pleased to appoint Saturday tlie 18th of 
January 1862, at 11 a. m. as the time, and 
the Council Chamber in the Goveriimentllouse 
at Calcutta as the place for the first meet¬ 
ing of the Council of the Governor-General, 
for the purpose of making Jaws and regu¬ 
lations under the provisious of the said Act, 
and to summon the several members of the 
said council to attend the said meeting at the 
time and place appointed, and in forming the 
Bengal Council on Uie 17th January 1862, 
there W'as issued the following Proclamation 
to wliich the sanction of Her Majesty was 
been signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council as required b}*^ tbe provisions of 
Section XLIX, 24 and 25 Victoria, Cap. 67, 
is hereby mode and published for general 
information :—“ Whereas it is declared in the 
XLlVth Section of the Act 24 and 25 Vic¬ 
toria, Cap . 67, called the ‘ Indian Councirs 
Act, 1861,* that the Governor-General in 
Council so soon as it shall appear to him ex¬ 
pedient shall by Proclamation extend the 
provisions of tho said Act, touching the 
making tho laws and regulations for the 
peace and good government of Presiden- 
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cies of Fort St. George and Boin])ay to the 
Bengal division of tho presidency of Fort 
William, and that he shall specify in such 
Proclamation the period at which such pro¬ 
visions shall take effect and the number of 
eouncillors whom the Licut.-Goveruor of the 
said division may nominate for his assistance 
in making laws and regulations ; and whereas 
it is further declared by Section XLVII of 
the said Act that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-General in Council as aforesaid by 
such Proclamation as aforesaid to fix the 
limits of any presidency, division, province, 
or territory of India, for the purposes of the 
Act, and further by Proclamation to divide or 
alter from time to time the limits of any such 
presidency, division, province, or territory for 
the said purpose, IIis Exccdlency the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India in Council hy virtue 
of the authority vested in him as above, does 
hereby declare and proclaim that the pro¬ 
visions of the said Act touching the making 
of laws and regulations for the peace and 
good government of the presidencies of Fort 
St. George and Bombay are extended to the 
Bengal division <d’ the presidency of Fort 
William, and that they shall take effect from 
the 18th of January 1862. And His Excel¬ 
lency in Council does further direct in con¬ 
formity with tho provisions of the said Act, 
that the number of eouncillors whom the 


2-3 Sophora, 

2 ICihvardsia, 

4 < >rmu8iu, 

1 Mucrotropis, 

1 Fiptnntlius, 

1 Theiniopsis, 

I Ileylandia, 

80 (’ri)tailarla, 

1 I’riotropls, 

I rytisus, 

1 Ononia, 
l Aiithyllis, 

I BIecHciij»o, 

I Kothia, 

7 Ti*iffom*lla, 

3 iUolilotns, 

3 'I'riioliuiD, 

1 Lotus, 

1 Fodolotiis, 

1 (’yaniopsis, 

1 I’ycnosporu, 

4 Fsoi olen, 

61 IndlKofeia, 

6 • litoria, 

3 Shuteria, 

1 (Jroua, 

1 .lolniia, 

2 (jHlilClill, 

2 (UjlPca, 

4 ruerann, 

3 nuimisi.'i. 

12 (Jlycijie, 

2 I’seudartht iu, 
22 Teplirosia, 


1 Araclds, 

I (Jlcditscld*!, 

1 Aiiornu, 

3-4 (Juilandinn, 
16 < sesalpiiiia. 

2 I’oiuchimi, 

6 Mezont-uron, 

1 rttTololiimu, 

3 llanlwickiii, 

2 .loiH'sia, 

1 DaUiouBica, 

2 liiiniboidtia, 


Curvcmbrla. 

1 Robliiia, 

5-6 Seabania, 

1 A^rati, 

6 (^aragana, 

1 C'olutea, 

2 Oxytropls, 

23 Astragalus, 

I (iuldenstadtia, 

1 Dipbaca, 

2 Ornioi'arpon, 

1 (Jeissaspis, 

3 /ortda, 

1 Stylosauthes, 
8 ACshynomemi 

4 Sruithia, 

6 Lourea, 

14 Uraria, 

60 Dosmodium, 

4 Dicer mo, 

2 Taverniera, 

1-2 lledysarum, 

2 Ek'lotis, 

6 J.espitlczii, 

3 Oxyrnmphis, 

2 Alhagj, 

10 Alysiearpus, 

2 Eioer, 

6 Vicia, 

3 Krvuni, 

2 Pisuiii, 

4 Latliyrus, 

1 Orohus, 

3 Abriig, 


Kccteiubripc. 

I Amberstin, 

1 I'iimariiidus, 

1 narvxylum, 

6 CaMiurtocarpus, 
24 t'lissio, 

6 (’jnonietni, 
l liitsin, 

1 Oiit(>a. 

30 nRUhiiiiH, 

1 Aloexyloii, 

1 Dialium, 


I -Map rant bus, 

10 UhynchoRia, 

1 I’yrrhotricliltt, 
19 Kleiuiiigia, 

38 Fliaseolus, 

3 Nomiamia, 

2 Caiitharoaper- 

muni, 

l CJyrtotropis, 

1 Soja, 

32 Dolicbos, 

2 Lab lab, 

3 I’aobynhizus, 

3 Farochetuo, 

1 Psopbocarpus, 

« Uanavolia, 

ir Much no, 

2 (’ajanus, 

5 Atylosiii, 

3 Dunbnriu, 

1 Pyniiospernium, 
i (.'ylista, 

15 Ktvthrlna, 

« Hiitea, 

1 !M<>lzotropia, 

2 Den is, 

1 Endesperniuin, 
38 rongamia, 

7 MillHlio. 

I Urachyptorum, 
35 Daloergin, 

7 Pterocarpug, 

1 Sarcodiim. 


1 Acroairpug, 

1 I'bitada, 

7 Mimosa, 

2 Park!a, 

24 Inga. 

4 Desmantbua, 
1 ('ail lea, 

A Ademinthchi, 
I Prosopis, , 
47 AcucUi, 

1 Vachcilla. 


Lieutenant-Governor of tlie said division of! 
the presidency of Fort Willisim may nomi¬ 
nate for his assistance in making laws and 
regulations shall l>e twelve, and His Excel- 
leiKty ill t ■oini(;il dotli fur ther direct in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the said Act, 
that tho Btmgal division of tho said presi- 
deii(;y of Fort William in Bengal shall for 
the purposes of the said Act extend to and 
include all the provinces, districts and places 
which are uoav administered by tlieLieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. 

LEGNO DEL BUASILE, It., also Verzi- 
no It., Brazil wood. Cacsalpina suppan, Linn. 

LEGNO DI FERKO, It. Iron wood. 

LEGNO GIALLO DE BRASILIO, It. 
Fustic. 

LEGNORIZIA, It. Liquorice root. 

LEGNO ROD IE, It. Rose-wood. 

LEGUMlNOSiE of authors, the Bean 
tribe of plants, has been named by Lindley*, 
Fabaceae. It comprises 362 genera, and 
between three and f^our thousand species, of 
which 133 genera and 891 species occur in 
tho East Indies, arranged by botanists in 
two sections, viz., the Curvembriae, radicle 
back upon the Colyledons ; and the Rectem- 
brise, radicle bent straight. The following 
will show the genera and the number of the 
East Indian species in each section: 
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The Legnminosje arc horlis, under .shrubs, 
shrubs or trees, and most of tliein furnish 
producis useful to man. Peas, beans, elovcr, 
saintloiii, liictun, liquorice, indigo, medieks, 
and trefoil.^^, lupines, and numerous other 
(•oiniiion ]Curopt‘au gimera, belong to tlui sec- 
lion Curvembrim. Many species are tonics 
and astringent.s, otlnu’s yield a kind of gum, 
and in a very larg(i number of species, narcotic 
propertie.s have been discovered. A cassia 
farni.shes tlio senna-leaves of the shop.«, to 
this also belong tho tamarind atid Algaroba 
fruits, tlic trees yielding logwood, Brazil- 
\voo<l, >appnii-wo(-)(l, &c., and Hymencea from 
wliich gum anime is procured. Some of them 
yield dyes. Tho Locust-trees of north 
America belong to this order, and are cele¬ 
brated for their gigantic stature. Gum Arabic, 
Senegal, Sassa, and others, are produced by 
different species ; catechu is the extract of 
the astringent bark of Acacia catechu, and on6 
of the timbers known in England as rose-wood 
is said to be the wood of some Mimosa inhabit¬ 
ing the interior of Brazil. One of the most 
striking phenomena among the plants of this* 
order is the excessive irritability observable 
in the leaves of certain species of Mimosse^ 
such as M. pudica, M. sensitiva, which are 
henco called sensitive plants. It is however 
a special peculiarity, and not one of genera' 
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ofoiirronce ; unless; tlie foMing up at night of ' miles from tlie Indus, iu the upper part of an 
the leaves of the whole sub-order be regarded j open valley, wiiich rises gradually as it re- 
as an instuuee of the same irritable quality !.et*des from the river, so that the town is 
in a low degree. Of this family, in Burmah, | rather more than 1,200 feet above its level, or 
Captain Benson mentions as valuable timber i about 11,800 feet above the sea. The town 
trees, Acaeia stipulata and two species, of I occupies the slope, and surrounds the base of 
A(;aeia not named, used by the Burmese for j a low spur, on the left or east side of the 
naves and spokes of wheels. Acacia stipulata : valley, while the (;entre and right side are 
is a valualde wood for general purposes, its ! oc.eupied by extensive Iracits of cultivation^ 
middling girth and scarcity would, however, i the fields rising in terraces 0116 above another, 
render it useless except in small quantities and i and watered l)y little rills drawn from a 
scantling, species of Dalbergia, resembling i stream which descemls in the centre of the 
Bombay blackwood ; Cassia fistula, Inga 1 valley. The aspect of the town, which is 
X}’Iocar()a and Pterocarpus Indiea are of j very peculiar, is faithfully represented in the 
this order. Cassia fistula, a beautiful orna-j frontispiece to the second volume of Moor- 
mental tree, yields a wood useful for furniture, j croft’s Travels, from a sketch l)y Mr. Tre- 
iiaves jind spokes of wheels and tool handles ; beck. In the neighbourhood of the town 
Inga xylociirpa is a dense wood, resembling 1 there are several small eiiclosui’es, planted 
Cassia fistula, used for windlasses, block 1 with poplar and willow trees. The governor 
sheaves and for parts of gun carriages, but Of Ladak, is a deputy of the mabHraja of 
too brittle to resist commssion—Pterocarpus Kashmir, to whom the rule of Ladak has de- 
iiidica is therefore preferred and generally ! volved as a di'pendency of the latter country, 
adopted. The family is l ieh in trce.«, but not I and he resides in the town ; but the detach- 
niucli so in temperate climates.—A/j nnmt of troops, amounting to about 1.50 iucm, 
JBerifioyi ; Voi(jt ; Eng. Cye. ' wl 10 form the military garrison of the place, 

LKGYA, see Shan. i occupy a small square fort on the west side of 

LKH, th(^ capital of Ladak, in hit. 3 P 8 ' 5' the valley, ul) 0 ut a mile from the town of Leh, 
N., long. 77* 14' 36" E., is ll,o27 above the. The pecidiarlties of tbe bnddhist religion, 
sea. It is tbret} miles north of tb (5 Indus and \ as practise<l in Tibet, whicdi are everywhere 
i.s the largest town in Western 'i ibet, and a | conspicuous in all parts of Ladak, ari; espe- 
inost important place for tlio trade lietween ! lyally remarkable in the capital. The prinei- 
Ceiitral Asia and Inditi. In summer when j pal monasteries in the neighbourhood of Leli 
caravans from distant regions meet at I.«eli, i are at some distance from the town in the 
the number and variety of tribes is remark- j vic.inity of villages both up atid down tbe 
ably great. Jl is tbe primdpal place of j Indus ; but ridigious eililices oi’ tbe rnauv 
reiidovouz for merchants travelling to and j kinds wliicb are everywhere so common in 
from Yarkand. The variety of tribes which , Tibet,are seen all roundLeh in great numbers, 
is to be found in Leh, is j)arti(!ularly great on ; Along the road by which the town is ap- 
account of its extended trade with the | proached tliere is a very long building, of the 
difibreiit parts of (Central Asia, Tlie level of j kind called Mane, extending for more than 
the Indus at Leh, is 10,723 feet. The popu- | half a mile. It consists fd‘two parallel walls, 
latiou is cstimateil at (inclusive of the numer- ( twelve or lifteeii feet apart, and nearly six 
0U8 traders who come from all |)arts and ' feet high, tlie intervals between which are 
constantly r( 3 side in Leh) one hundred aud filled up with stones and rubbish, and 
ten thousand of which considerably more than the whole covered with a sloping roof, 
half are femiiles. In 1820, Moorcroft esti- which rises at a gentle angle to the central 
mated the population of Leh at between ridge, midway between the two walls. 

150,000 and 180,000 souls. The Bhot of The population of Leh, as of the country at 
the Tibetans have been extending westward. large, is of the Tibetan stock, but a very 
As a general rule, the Himalaya divide Hin- considerable number of Kasliminans are 
dustan from Bhotland, but there are Bhot iu domesticated at Leh, and a mixed race has 
several parts south of the crest of those T)rigiuated from them, and the women of the 
mighty mountains iu Garhwal and Kumaon. country, termed Argand. The Kashmiri 
The people of Leh, the eastern Tibetans, and their descendants are engaged iu com- 
call themselves Bhotiah, or inhabitants of merce, and the lower orders follow the busi- 
Bhot They are not so tall as, but are stouter ness of butchers, cooks and petty retailers, 
made, than the Tibetans of .Balti or little There are also some Turani merchants, and 
Tibet, who though Tibetan in language and iu the lauds of Chushut a colony of Balti 
appearance, ore all mahomedans. Leh is mohammedans is established. The Ladaki 
the most important place, and only town people are, in general, a mild and timid people, 
of Westjprn Tibet. It is situated about three frank, honest, and moral when not corrupted 
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by communication with the dissolute Kash¬ 
miri, but they are indolent, and exceedingly 
dirty, and too apt to be addicted to intoxica¬ 
tion. The Kashmirians here, as w’ell as 
everywhere else, are notorious for every kind 
of profligacy, and where they abound the 
people of the country are tainted by similar 
vices. They have some singular iloniestic 
institutions. AVhen an eldest son marries, 
the property of his father de.scends to him, 
and he is charged with tlie maintenance of 
his parents. They may continue to live with 
him if he and his wife plcHsc, if not, he 
provides them with a separate dwelling. A 
younger son is usually made a Lama. Should 
there be more brothers, and they agree to 
the arrangement, the juniors become inferior 
husbands to the wife of the cider : all the 
children, however, are considered as belong¬ 
ing to the head of the family. The younger 
brothers have no authority, they wait upon 
the elder as his servaiK.s, and can be turned 
out of doors at his pleasure, without its 
l>eing incumbent upon him to provide for 
them. On the death of the eldest brother his 
property, authority, and widow devolve \ipon 
his next brother. The women of Ladak, in 
consequence of tlieir great proportionate num¬ 
ber, find it difficult to obtain subsistence, and 
besides domestic occupations and wool-pick¬ 
ing, in which they are very expert, they are the 
principal labourers in the fields. They are a 
very lively good-liumoured race, and scold¬ 
ing and railing are almost unknown amongst 
them,— Report on the Froceedhujs of the 
Magnetic Survey of India^ p, 4 ; Hob. Schl .; 
Mrs. Hervefs Adventures of a Lady hi 
Tartary^ Vol. i,p. 188 ; Dr. fhomso?i^s Tra¬ 
vels in Western Himalaya and Tibet, pp. 

1 82, 183,185, 247 ; Latham's Ethnology ; A. 
Cuimingham \ Moorcroft's Travels, pp. 319, 
321. See Balti, Byltas, Dard, Gangri range, 
India, Kara-koram, Kailas, Ladak, Maryul, 
Shawl-goat, Tibet. 

LEIIAN, Hind. Cotoueaster obtusa. 

LEI, Hind. Species of Tamarisk ; Ghaz 
lei, Kach lei, is Tamarix dioica ; Khar lei, 
Misri lei, Nur lei, is Tamarix orieiitalis. 

LEHRAT, sec Kelat. 

LEHRl, see Kclat, Bangolzye. 

LEILAN, see Kidder. 

LEIBNITZ, see India. 

LEIM, Geu. Glue. 

LEIN, Hind. ? Terminalia bialata, Roxh. 

LEIN, Goth. Flax. 

LEINSAAT, Ger, Linseed. 

LEIOLEPIS GUTTATA, see Agama. 

LEIOSAURUS, iGUANiDiB. Reptiles. 

LEIOTHRIX, a genus of birds establish¬ 
ed by Mr. Swainson, with the following 
generic characters —Bill much compressed ; 
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culmeu gradually curved ; nostrils large, 
membranacjeous; tail moderate, deeply forked. 
Captain Tickell found Leiothrix argentauris 
and Siva strigula, about the sides of Mooleit. 
Stachyris uigriceps, in hilly forests 3,000 
feet. The luteous-coloured finch, Leiothrix 
luteus, is common in the valleys about Dug- 
shai, and is to be seen in the plains in winter. 

LEK, see Lur. 

LELAH, Malay. A small brass canister, 
swivel guns carrying half pound shot, manu¬ 
factured by the Achinese at Palerabaug.— 
Lotve's Sarawak, p. 220. 

LEMA ISLANDS, a group of three largo 
and one srnall island the outermost of the 
great Archipelago that fronts the Canton 
river. 

LEMAKCHAIR, Malay. Tallow. 

LEMA-PASS in the Himalaya, Dr. Thom¬ 
son says, that, when in the Lemah pass, 
it required reflection on the fact that we were 
traversing a tract in which the bottoms of 
the valleys were from 15,000 to 15,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, to make us aware 
of the very mountainous nature of the coun¬ 
try we were passing through, wliich was, if 
any part of Tibet (which 1 have seen) may 
be so called, the Tabic Land, north of the 
Himalaya. The height of the mountains, 
too, Avas in fact greater than we had at first 
been inclined to believe, the gentleness of the 
slopes making us think the ridges nearer than 
they really were, and therefore leading to a 
false estimate of their height. In general 
they were from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height, 
and their summits therefore from 16,000 to 
17,000 feet above the level of the sea.— Dr. 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, p. 151. 

LEMBA, see India. 

LEMBO, Beng. Citrus limonum, Eisso. 

LEMGQW, see Ngelbert KaRmpfer. 

LEMMUS, see Muridro, Mus. 

LEMNACEJE, Schleiden. The Duck¬ 
weed tribe of plants, of which L. cruciata, L. 
obcordata, L. orbiculata occur in India. 

LEMNAGIBBA, Talarinov: 

Shwui'p’ing, CniN. 

The duck-weed of China, used medicinally, 
is deemed cooling, diuretic!, antiscorbutic, 
astringent, and alterative. It is used in skin 
affections and to wash sore eyes, carbuncles, 
syphilitic sores. The dried plant is burnt to 
destroy musquitoes.— Smith, Mat. Med., Chin. 

LEMNA MINOR, the common duck¬ 
weed grows in the Sikkim Himalaya.-— 
Hooker, Vol. i, p. 306. 

lemon. 

Citrus limonum, Risso (kPoit I Limo tuberosua not L 
C. medica, Boxh. \ veutricosus. 4 > 
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Lemu, ARm Hind., Pens. Limbu, Nimbu, HiNp, 

Korna-neboo, Reno. Limoni, It. 

Ning-mung, Chin. Limbo, Pers. 

Limoeneii, Dur. Limoes, Port 

Limons, Fr. Limonu, Rub. 

Limoiieu, Gkr. Limones, Sp. 


This largely cultivated tree grows wild in 
the Garrovv hills and at the foot of the 
Himalaya. Its fragrant white flowers are 
tinged with red. Its riud and juice are used 
medicinally and dietetic-ally— Drs. Roxb.f 
Voigtf Mason^ Smithy Mat, Med., China, 
See Citrus meclica. 

LEMON GRASS. 

Andropogon ecliccnaiithua, 

Cymbopogon aruiulinaoeiia. 

Atk'hur, Ar. Malatrinakam, Sans. 

Gundho-bena, Peng., Guz. Camacliie pillu, Tam. 

Carael’fl hay ; Sweet rush, AV'.'is.sina-pillu, ,, 

Gnnd-bel, dacha, Hind. Gavatuni-pillu, „ 

Siri, Jav. Kamachie kasuvii, Tel. 

Gowr-gia, Pers. 

This plant is cultivated in gardens, hut it 
grows wild, and large tracts of waste land in 
India and Ceylon arc covered with it. Its fresh 
leaves are much used as a substitute for tea, 
the white succulent centre of the leaf hearing 
culms is often put into curi ies to flavour them, 
and a pleasant tasted essential oil is distilled 
from the leaves. It flourishes in any good 
soil. It is propagated by slips fi’oin the root, 
and only requires watering. It is cultivated 
all over the Tenasserim Provinces, and a 
decoction made from the leaves is deemed by 
them of much efficacy in cholic and similar 
complaints. In Madura, are three sorts of 
grass, named ** Poathapil,” “ Soegompir and 
“ Cornatchipil.” To make oil, each sort of 
the grass should bo cut iu pieces of one span 
long (the little roots excepted) and the same 
put into earthern pans separately* Their 
subsequent exposure to the warmth of fire 
will extract the oil .—Riddell ; Masim, 

LEMONADE, a refreshing drink made 
witli water and the expressed juice of the 
acid lime. 

LEMON GRASS OIL. 

CAmachie pillo tylum, I Camaclii kasavu tylamu, 
. Tam. I Tel. 

This oil is obtained by distillation from the 
Amlropogou schmuanthus grass. It is much 
used as a rubefacient for rheumatic affections, 
as well as iu perfumery, for which purposes it 
is said to bo largely exported from Travan- 
core. Wheu newly made, this oil is of a 
light straw colour, but age changes it to a 
deep red. Another oil also called Lemon grass 
oil QV Citronelle, the produce of “ Andropogon 
citratum,” is produced iu Travancore and 
Ceylon. Of its use and properties, particu¬ 
larly in rheumatic cases, there can exist no 
doubt. Its properties and intrinsic worth 
even na a perfume of other oils are well- 
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known in England— M, C. C, ; 31, E, of 
1855. 

LEMON JUICE. 

Ning-muug-chih, Chin. I Limbu-ka-rau, Hind. 
Jua de limon, Fa. Agio o sngo delimone, It. 

Zitrouen saft, Ger. | Jugo de limon, Sp. 

The expressed juice of limes or lemons, 
is an approved specific in the prevention 
and cure of scurvy ; a powerful and agree¬ 
able antiseptic ; as well as an ingredient in 
many pleasant refrigerant drinks.— Faulkner, 


LEMON PEEL. 

Rind of Cit. liinoiium, Liinonschellen, Ger, 

Eno. Limbu-ka-chal, Hind. 

Lames de ecorco de ci- Limbu-ka>cbilta, „ 

iron, Fr. Scorze de limoue, It. 

Zitrou enshalen, Ger. Courtezas de citra, SP. 


The rind of the lemon is a bitter aromatic, 
and is frequently employed in stomachic tinc¬ 
tures, and for making preserves and liqueurs ; 
it also yields an essential oil, which is much 
used in perfumery.— Faulkner ; McCullocFs 
Commercial Dictionary^ p. 754. 

LEMON SCENTED VERBENA, Ver- 

biiia tripliylla. 

LEMON SUSSU, M.vlay. Citrus medica. 
LEMREE, a raj put principality in Katty- 
war, with a revenue of about 5 lakhs of rupees. 
LI MU. Citrus acida. 

LEMUN, Arab, Lemon. 

LEMUR. Lemuridai. 

LEMUHGUS, a genus of fishes of the 
order Choudroptcrygii, comprising. 

2 Gingiymostoma, I 3 Zygsna, I i Acanthias, 

1 StegOMtoina, l Alopias. l Scymnus, 

4 Carcharias, f 1 Hexanchua, ( 1 Lemurgus. 

LEMURID^, a family of mammals, the 
Lemurs, mostly of Madagascar, one genus of 
Africa and two or three in India and Malayana. 

Nycticebus tardigradus, Jerdon, 
Stenops Javauicui, .<4Mc^or. I N. Bongalensis, OtoF 
1 Hovif,, Bly. 

Slowpaced Lemur, Eng. 1 Lajjawoti banar, Beng. 
Lajja bauar, Beng. \ Sbarmindah billi, Hind. 

Found in Bengal, Rungpore and Dacca. 
Nyticebus Javanicus, Blyth^ of Java, 
j Loris gracilis, Jerdon, 

' Lomur Ceylonicua, Fischer^ Blytk. 

The slender lemur, Eng. J Tevangar, Tam. 

Sloth, of Madras. | Dewautsi pill, Tel. 

Found in Ceylon and Southern India. 

Tarsium, a genus of Java. 

The Galeopithecidse, are Flying Lemura, a family 
of mammals of the order Primates, their position in 
which may be thus indicated : 

Order Primates, 

Fam. Simiadss, Monkeys. Qen, Inuus, 7 sp. 
Sub-Fam. Simianae, Apes. „ Macacus, 4 ip. 

Gen. JSimia, 2 Pam. Lemuridse, Lemurs. 

Sub-Fam. Hylobatinse, Qen, Nycticebus, 1 tp. 

Gibbons. „ Loris, 1 sp, 

Qen. Hylobates, 3 tp. „ Tarsium, 1 ep. 

Presbytes, 12 tp, Fam, Galeopithecide, 

StdhPam. Papioninas, Ba- Flying Lemurs, 
boons* Qen. Gtdeopithecus, 1 sp. 
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Galeopitliecus volans, Shaw. G. marmoratua ; 
philippensis, ternatensis, rufua, uiidatua and Tem- 
miuckii, are considered by Shaw and others to be 
varieties. 


Lemur volans, Lmn. 
Vespertilio admirabilis, j 
Bont. 


Cato-simiuft 

mdli. 

I Colugo, 

Flying cat, 

Gciidoo, 

Kubuug, 


volans, Ca- 

An, King. 

Enc. 

Jav. 

Malay. 


Flying macaco of 

Pennant, Eno. 

Flying lemur, ,, 

Tliis is the only species of the sfeniis. It 
inhabits India, Bunnah, IVnang, the Malay 
peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java an<l Borneo. 
It is nocturnal, lives on young fruits and 
leaves and does very groat injury to gardens 
and plantations. As eveninor approaches, they 
<j[uit their shady reti'cat and hi<' to be :ceii 
in considerable numbers making oblique leaps 
from one tree to another. The membrane 
or expansile skiu by wliich it is enabled to 
leap, like the flyiDg-squiriel, is continued on 
each side from the neck tt) the foic-feet, 
thence to the hind-feet, again to the tip of 
the tail, and to the roots of the claws.— 
HorsfielcTs Mawrnalia, 

LEN, Pol., Russ. Flax. 

LENA, Mahr. Picture, See Lone. 

LENA, HijtD. Shawl wool. Sec vShawl- 
goat. Wool. 

LENA, see Shaman. 

LEN AH KRAS, Malay. Camirium cor- 
difolium, Gcart. 

LENCHA, Tib. Common salt. Three 
sorts of salt are known in the commerce of 
the Himalaya and Tibet, 

Sercha —White and best, 

Chdma —Reddish and good. 

Pewc4a—Yellowish and bad, contains soda 
or magnesia and earthy matter. 

.All the salt consumed in eastern Tibet is 
the produce of lakes or mines situated to the 
north of the Yaroo river, or comes from 
“ Lache,’' a district lying between Digavchi 
and Ladak, which is traversed by the Yaroo. 

. The best information procurable is to the 
effect that all the salt of Tibet is the produce 
of lakes ; still there are people who assert 
that it is also dug out of the ground. Possi¬ 
bly this is confined to the vicinity of the lakes 
or to their dried margins. All travellers in 
Tibet are agreed that the salt-producing dis¬ 
tricts are the most rugged and inaccessible 
that can be imagined, ami men and sheep only 
can roach the salt deposits, and the elevation 
of the deposits prevents their being worked, 
except for the warmer half of the year, April 
to November. Thousands of sheep are em¬ 
ployed in carrying the salt from the deposits 
to places accessible to yaks. These latter 
axiimils carry it all over Tibet in loads up to 
160 lbs. Sbeep ta open places will carry 20 
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IJ'NT, SCO . 

\iycn-) 

LENTIL. 


Bnro-muHoor, 

Beno. 

P'ien-t.LU, 

CUTN. 

Lcntil-tiire, 

Eno. 


to 24 lbs. : in the vicinity of the deposits the 
ruggcdne.ss is great. 

LEN DEN, also Lewa Dewi, Hind. Buy¬ 
ing and .‘telling, trading, traffic. 

LENDI, also Leuwa, Hind. Solenanthus, 
sp. 

LENE, Mahu. The Cave temples of Ellora 
and Adjunta, from Lena a picture, also called 
Yerola. 

LEN-lIJE, Burm. Acorns calamus, Linn* 

LEN-KYAU, Buhm. Ciiinamornum iners, 
Rein, 

LEN LWON, Burm. Buchauania latifo- 
lia, Roxh. 

LKNO DE QUASSIA, Sp. Quassia. 

LENO 1)E WOSA, Sp. Rose wood. 


Masur; ]Masur dhal, Htnd. 
Dhal; dhol, „ 


Tlie lentils of .scripture, Gen. xxv, v. 24, 
are the Ervum lens, a leguminous plant culti¬ 
vated in Euro[)e and Asia, and one of the 
oldest food plants, of which we have any 
record. Ever since the time of Esau they 
are known to have been eaten in the east. In 
Egypt and Syria they are parched in a frying- 
pan and sold in the shops, and considered by 
the natives as the best food for those who are 
on long journeys. Its composition in 100 
parts have been found to be, in samples from 
Calcutta bazar. Bombay bazar, 

Moisture. 12-70 11-40 10-72 12-50 

Nitrogenous matter. L>4-.'>7 20-18 2.5-20 24-65 

starchy matter. 50-43 50-43 50-9G 59-34 

Fatty or oily matter. 1-01 1-00 1-92 1-14 

Mineral coustitueuts (ash) 2-29 1-99 2-2U 2-37 

Lentils, like all other leguminous fruits, 
contain a largo quantity of nitrogenizod 
matters- Einhoff found that 3840 parts of 
lentils contained 1260 parts of starch and 
1433 parts of a matter analogous to animal 
matter. Dr. Playfair found that 100 parts 
of lentils contained 3t3 parts of albumen 
or gluten and 48 parts of starch, ; whilst 
the same quantity of peas contained 29 parts 
of albumen, and of beans 31 parts, if the 
tlieory of nutrition propoumled by Professor 
Liebeg in his late work on ‘ Animal Chemis¬ 
try’ bo correct, then lentils constitute one of 
the most iiighly nutritious foods in nature, 
but it is said to be difficult of digestion, 
to produce thirst, heat of skin and erup¬ 
tions if freely used. There are three varie¬ 
ties known in France and Germany : the 
.small brown, which is the lightest flavour¬ 
ed and the best for soups : the yellowish, 
which is a little larger and the next best ; 
and the Lentil of Provence, which is almeit 
as large as a pea, with luxuriant stiiiWi 4xii 
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LEONURUS SINENSIS. 


might be cultivated as food for cattle. In 
its cultivation the lentil requires a dry warm 
soil ; it should be sown later than the pea at 
the rate of a bushel or a bushel and a half to 
the acre. It ripens eavlier tb?in the pea, and 
requires the same treatment and harvesting. 
The produce of the Lentil in grain is about a 
fourth less than that of the tare, and the 
straw is not more than a third as much. The 
straw is however considered very nourishing, 
and is used for feeding calves and lambs. It 
is the Ervum lens which was largely adver¬ 
tized in London about the year 1840 under 
the term ervalenta, afterwards as revalenta. 
On analysis Warton’s Ervalenta was found to 
consist of a mixture of the French or German 
lentil, ground and reduced to powder, includ- 
ing portions of the shells or husk, and of a 
substance very closely resembling in its 
microscopic characters, maize or IiiJian-corn 
meal. The French lentil, either whole or 
ground, is of a yellowish colour, and has the 
taste of peas. It has been stated that the 
farina of a grass called “ Dari,” or “ Durra,” 
&c., has been discovered in either Ervalenfa 
or Revalenta. ‘‘ Dari, is suspected to mean 
Durra, also spelt Doura, Doi v,” &c. It is a 
corn used by the Arabs, and is cultivated in 
the south of Europe, It is the Holcus durra 
sativus of Forskal, the Sorghum vulgare of 
some other writers. ** Its meal is said to 
resemble that of Indian corn. A German 
microscopist recently stated that be found the 
meal of Indian corn in ervalenta or revalenta, 
but he perhaps mistook it for the Sorghum. 
The article sold in bottles at I 5 . per lb., and 
recommended to be used in eases of obstinate 
constipation with the Ervalenta, appears to 
be nothing more than treacle, the name 
“ Melasso” being derived from the word 
molasses, Du Ikiny and Co.’s Kevaleiita 
Arabicn, was found to consist of a mixture of 
the red or Arabian lentil and barley flour, 
sweetened with sugar. A third sample con¬ 
sisted of the Arabian lentil and barley-flour, 
with the addition of saline matter, ])rincipally 
chloride of sodium or common salt ; it also 
possessed a peculiar taste, as though flavoured 
with celery-seed. Warton’s Ervalenta is of 
a yellowish colour, Du Barry’s Revelenta is 
of a pink or rosy hue, arising from the diflTer- 
ent species of lentil employed, the Gennan 
being yellow, and the Arabian lentil of a re<l 
colour. Lentils, peas, beaus, &c., all contain 
a considerable amount of nitrogenized matter, 
in the form of Legumine. When taken as 
an article of diet, they are found by most to 
be somewhat difficult of digestion, to ocea.sion 
distention and flatulency, and to be slightly 
aperient. The two following are receipts for 
Hnttl flour : 


Red or Arabian lentil- I Salt . 3 oz, 

flour.r. 2 lbs. Mix into a uniform pow- 

Barley-flour . 1 lb. | der. 

or 

Pea-flour. 2 lbs, I Salt . 3 or. 

Indian corn flour ... 1 lb. | Mix as before. 

— Eng. Cyc. ; PowelPs Hand-book, Vol, i, 
p. 340 ; Drs. Roxb., Vol, Hi, p. 324 ; Voigt, 
p. 226 ; Ahislie, p. 242 ; JIassall, Food and 
its Adulterations, p. 241, 

LENTINUS, see Fungi. 

LENTIPES, a genus of fishes of the Fani. 
Gobiidae. 


First Group.— Gobiina. 


152 Oobius, 

*2 Kuctenojrobius, 
2 Latrunculus, 

10 Apocryptes, 

1 Evorthodiis, 

0 Gobiosonia, 


7 (iobiodon, 

2 Trianophorich- 
thys, 

I Trideiitio'cr, 

1 Heuthophllus, 
13 Sioydium, 


1 Len types, 

3 Pfriophthal- 
mus, 

5 Loleopttialmus, 
49 Eleotris, 

1 Asterropteryx. 


Second Group.— Amblyopina. 


8 Arablyopus. 

Th I rd G ro up. —Try panc h en i na. 

2 Trypauclien, | i Trypauchenichthya. 


Fourth Group— Callionymina. 


1 Platyptera. I 1 Viilsus, 

22 Callioiiymus, | 1 Luciogobius, 


LEND also Lon, Rus. Flax. 


1 Oxymetopon. 


LEO, the Hon, the Felis leo of Liniiaaus, 
the Asiatic lion, occurs in India. It was 
called by Smee, the Felis gujr&ttensis, and 
the people call it the Sher, the Babbar-sher, 
the Uiitia-bag or Camel-coloured tiger, also 
Siugha and Shingal. Its length is from 8^ 
to 9.1 feet, and its height SJ feet. The 
Asiatic and African lion is identical, and is 
found in the N. W. of India from Guzerat 
and Cuich to Hurriana, Gwalior and Saugor. 

LEO AFKICANUS, a Moor of Granada. 
He was named after Leo, having abjured the 
mahomedan religion during the pontificate. 
Fle wrote a dc-vCi iotion of Africa ui Arabic 
and T/iJiii, and died in 1556. 

LEON OTIS LEONURUS, the Scarlet 
dandelion. A beautiful small scarlet flower, 
native of the Cape, and now common in all 
Indian gardens ; blossoms throughout the 
year, and is very difiicult to get rid of when 
once sown : any soil seems to suit it.— Rid¬ 
dell, 

LEONTES, the modern Letani. See Leba¬ 
non. 


LEONTODON TARAXACUM. 

Dandelion, Eng. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
6;000 to 10,000 feet, the extract is officinal. 
— Cleghnrn*s Punjab Report, p, 68. 

LEONURUS SINENSIS. 

Ch’uiigwei, Chin. ) Yih-mu-ts’au, Chin. 

It grows all over China especially in Hau- 
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LEPCHA. 


kow. If. is dried and used medicinally, as a 
tonic, alterative, vulnerary and general reme¬ 
dy in puerperal and menstrual ailments.— 
Smithy Chin. Mat Med. 

LEONURUS TATARICUS, Tartarian 
Motherwort, a shrubby plant grown from seed 
and cultivated in some gardens.— Riddell. 

LEOPARD. No less than five distinct 
species of leopard are described. A fawn- 
coloured animal without spots, called ‘ chaii- 
koo,'inhabits llie mountains about the sources 
of the Ganges. The panther, F. pardus, 
lower and forest regions. The leopard, F. 
leopard us ?—‘ dhcer hay’ of the natives ; 
affects the same situations as the last. The 
while Icopaid or oufxT, and called the ‘ bar¬ 
rel hay,* found at high altitudes, near the 
persistent siiovv-region. The small leopard, 

‘ goral hay,’ is so called from its partiality to 
feeding on the goral, or Himalayan chamois. 

i’elia leopardus, Sekrek^ is the leopard or cheetah 
of India. 

Felis pardus, is the pard or panther or gorbacha of 
the Dekhnn. 

Felis diardi, the clouded leopard of India and 

Mai ay an a. 

Felis jubaia, the maned leopard, is the hunting 
leopard of India. 

Felis melas, Peron^ is the black cheetah of India 
and Malayan a. 

Felis pardochrous, of Nepal and Tibet. 

Foils Horsfieldii, Gray^ of Darjeeling. 

Felis Javanensis, Desin.^ of Sumatra, Borneo, Java. 

Felis Bumatranus, Hovsf.^ of Sumatra. 

Latterly, u.ntui alists have regarded the F. 
leopardus and F. pardus as varieties of the 
same animal, and Horsfield and Jerdon say, 
the black leopard F. melas, Peron et Lesueur, 
is now uniformly admitted to be a black va¬ 
riety of F. pardus. Most Indian sportsmen, 
however, regard them as distinct, though 
black and yellow cubs are said to have been 
seen following a female yellow leopard, and 
the black leopard has seemed to be of a more 
vicious temper. 

Panther —There is undoubtedly in British 
India, a large and a small leopard, the large 
variety being commonly called the Panther : 


F. pardus, Eo<lg». | F. leopardus, Temm. 

Leopard of Sykes. Bay-hira of Himalaya, 

Tendwa . of Bowri. Tahir-hay ,, 

Honiga, Can. Adnara, Hind. 

Chita, Hind. Asnea, Mahr. 

Chita bag, ,, Miiana puli, Tei<. 

Barkal, GoNDl. Sik, TrsJET. 


It is found throughout India, in the more 
open country near low hills and ravines. It 
is from 4 to 5 feet long, tail 2| to 3^, total 
about 6 ^ to 8 ^ feet, Tliey destroy deer, 
occasionally kill and can-y oj9f cattle and 
ponies, not unfrequently cany oflf children, 
also old women. Sir Walter Elliot says an 
instance occurred of four men being killed by 
one before it could be destroyed. 


Leopard^ or smaller variety ; 

Felis leopardus, Hodgs. Felis pardus, Temm. 

„ longicaudata, Vahn. , 

Bibla, of Bowri. Ghur-hay, Siml*. 

Gorbacha, Dukh. Dhir-hay, ,» 

Borbacha „ Lakkar-bagha, Himalaya. 

Bibla-bagh, Mahr. 

This is smaller than the other with a round 
bull-dog head. It seizes on dogs, sheep, 
goats, deer, monkeys, pea fowl. It is more 
ahundnnt in forest countries, in Malabar, 
Wynaad, Gumsoor, in the woody parts of 
the Himalaya and Malay peninsula. It is 
stealth}^ not unfrequently attacks mau, and 
has been known to cany off men who were 
watching grain at night. 

Black J.CO pard : 

F. melas, Peroit. | F- perniger, Eodgson. 

It is found throughout British India but 
apariugl}" in a forest country. It is of a uni¬ 
form dull black colour. On one occasion 
when shifting the tigers and leopards of the 
Madras Museum from one den to another, a 
black leopard leaped violently against the 
doorway which it forced open and escaped 
into the garden, creeping close to the low 
hedge. It was followed up for about fifty 
3 ^ards, but it turned on the Editor who backed 
and leaped to the top of a wall, five feet high, 
followed by the black leopard which sprung 
I from the ground, but whs caught in the leap 
by a blow ou the head, from which it fell at 
the foot of tlio wall stunned. It was secured 
and restored to ils den. It recovered from its 
in.sensibility on the following day, but ou the 
twelfth day it was killed by a leopard in the 
same deu. It hud a vile temper. 

Dr. Adams says the leopard seldom attacks 
cattle, and confines its plund(?rings to sheep, 
goats, and village dogs. The ounce (Leopar¬ 
dus uncia) is perhaps the most common of 
tlie large Felidae. The skin of a black variety 
is said to have been procured ip Ladakh ; and 
the natives of Tibet and Chinese Tartary 
mention .a leopard without spots.— Jerdon*s 
Mammals ; Adams ; Horsfield*s Cataloguey 
E. /. C. Museum ; Tenyient's Sketches of Sai, 
Hist of Ceylon^ pp. 2o-29. 

LEOPARDUS ELLIOTI, Gray. Felis 
pardochrous, Hodgs. 

LEOPARDUS INCONSPICUUS, Gray.. 
Felis leopardus bongolensis, Desm. 

LEOPARDUS PARDOCHROUS, 

Felis pardochrous, Hodgs. 

LEOPARDUS SUMATRANUS, Gray. 
Felis leopardu.s sumairanus, Horsf. 

LEOPARDUS VIVERRINUS, Gray. 
Felis leopardus viverrinus, Bennett 

LEOPOLDINIA PULCHBA, see Palms. 

LEPAN—'? Bombas malabaricum, DC, 
LEPCHA, a Mongolian tribe fomning a 
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. je part of the population of Sikkim proper i Burphoong phoocho. Tung yeld. 

British Sikim or the Darjeeling territory, xhuijokh !! TheHm“'‘ 

The Lopclia is a Bhot race hemmed in Sundyang. ’ Songme. 

between tli'* Newar and otiier Nepal trii*cr, 

and the Lhopa of Bhutan. The country of Oaj)tain J. D. Herbert, when writing of the 
Sikkim and Darjeeling is the land of the Lepehu race, says, “ this was my first inter- 
Lepcha race who are hemmed in between the view with the Lepchas, and I saw immediately 
Newar and other Nepal tribes and the Lhopa • that they were the same people whom I had 
of Bhutan, the Lepcha area being barely with me at Nialang, at Jahnabbi, at Shipchi 
60 miles in breadth, llis physiognomy is on the Sutlej, in Hangarang, and at Lari in 
markedly Mongolian, stature short, from 4 Ladak. They are in fact the people who 
feet 6 inches to 5 feet ; face hroad and fiat, have been erroneously called Chinese Tartars, 
nose depressed, eye oblique, chin beardless, and are in reality of the same race as the 
skin sallow and olive, with u little moustache ThibctauM, being a family of the great divi- 
on the lips: broad chest and strong-armed sion of Eleuth Tartars or Calmuks.” 
but small-honed legs, with small wrists, j Darjeeling has a mixed population of the 
bands and feet. The Lepcha is honest, timid Sikkim, N/q)al and Diiarma Blioteah also 
and peaceful with mild and frank features. Lepcdia and Pahari. Dr. A. Campbell tells 
The Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton us of the gradual iii(;rease of population that 
cloak striped with bine, white and red, ami j had taken place under British rule, from a 
uses an upper garment with sleeve.K, in the / tvw scattered tribes in 1853 to upwards of 
cold weather: n broad nmbrella-sba[>ed bat j 60,000 in 1870. Brahmins an J raj poots, few 
of leaves and a pent-house of leaves in the in numher, with a vSanskritic tongue, and 
rains. The women dress in silk skirt and , an Indo-European physiognomy, confined to 
petticoat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The | Nepal. The Rhn, Majar, and Goorvong, a 
Lepcha man carries a long heavy and straight I mixture of hiiuloos and Mongolians, with 

knife serving for all purpose.s to which a j features of a type belonging to the latter, 

knife can bo applied. They drink the Murwa, ; comparatively free from caste prejudices and 
the fermented jui(!e of the Eleusine coraeuna. | speaking the Parhutta dialect. They are 
This Murwa grain gives a drink, acidulous, | short and squat highlanders, and make good 
refreshing and slightly intoxicating, and not | soldiers. The Bhoteah Lepcha, and Moor¬ 
unlike hock or snnterne in its fiavour. Tlieir j mi are buddhists, and speak the Tibetan 
songs and the music of their hamhoo flute is | language. They are strong and active and 
monotonous. They marry before maturity', ' incline strongly to the Mongolian race. The 
the brides being purchased by money or | Limbo, Sun^^ ar and Chepang ])o^se.ss a small 
service. The Lepcha, like the Borneo Dyak, Mongolian type, strongest in the Limbo, 
kindle a fire by the friction of sticks. Tlie and their language is referable to either the 

Lepcha burn or bury their dead. Their food Tiheta i or Indian standard. The Mechi, 

is mountaiti spinach, fern tops, fungi aTv.l Ldiimal and Gharow, are l./wland tribes with 
nettles. Their ailments small pox, goiire, a Mongolian physiognomy, but are neither 
remittent fevers and rheumatism. Dr. Rennie hindoos, buddhists nor mahoraeduns. The 
distinguishes the Lepcha as Mongolian Lep- Tharvo and Dhunwar are buddhists or maho- 
clia and Tibetan Lepcha. According to Dr. inedans with fair and barely Mongolian 
Hooker, the Lepcha is the inhabitant of features. The Bahir, Kebant, Amatti, Ma- 
Sikirn and have Mongolian features and ralia, Dhanook and Dom are not Mongolian, 
habits. Their language assimilates to the but a dark race, speaking Hindee or Bengalee. 
Tibetan, Some of the Lepcha tribes call The Koch or Riijbunsi are a race of dark- 
themselves Bong also Arrat, and their country hindoos inhabiting the Terai of Nepal and 
Dijong. Captain Hathorii says that they Sikkim, but who have spread into British 
have a written language, but no recorded territory. The oak and maple and other 
history of themselves or of others. Among.st mountain trees throw out great knots, in 
themselves they divide into two tribes, the the places to which the Balanophora attach 
Rong and Khamba. The Rong lias no themselves. These knots are hollowed out 
tradition of immigration ; but the Khamba into the wooden cups by the Lepcha of 
appear to have come about 200 years ago Tibet. Some of the Lepcha cups are sup- 
from Kham, a province of Thibet on the I posed to be antidotes to poison. They are 
borders of China. The present Sikim rajah of a peculiar pale-coloured wood and cost a 
is a Khamba. The Lepcha are buddhists. great sum. The common cups cost only 
The Lepcha have no caste distinctions, but or 6d. They are all imported into Tibet 
they speak of themselves as belonging to one from the Himalaya. Firing the forest is so 
or o^er of the following sections : easy in the drioi' months of the year, that a' 
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LEPIDIUM SATIVUM. 


LEPIDOPTKKA. 


good deal of cultivation is met with on the j Common „ Enq. 

spurs, at and below 5,000 feet, the level } 

most affected by the Lepeha, Limbo and ; Halim, Hind. 

Sikkim Bhotia. The term Sikkim Bhotia I Tara-tezak, 


Nasturtium, 

Detander, 

Ahreo, 

Adala vitala, 


of PKny, 

SINDHI. 

Teu 


is applied to the more recent immigrants 
from Tibet, who liave settled in Sikkim, and 
are an industrious, well-conducted people. 
The Bhotia, again, of Bhotan, to the east¬ 
ward, rarely reside except at Darjeeling, and 
bear the worst reputation (and most deserv¬ 
edly) of any of the numerous people who 
flock to Darjeeling. The.se should not be 
confounded with any other Bliotian ti’ibe.s 
of Tibet, Sikkim or Nepal. The mountain 
slopes are so steep, that these spurs, or little 
shelves, are the only sites for habitation be¬ 
tween the very rare flats on the river baidcs, 
and the mountain ridges, above (>,0(^0 feet, 
beyond which elevation, cultivation is rarely 
if ever carried by the natives of Sikkim. 
The varieties of grain are different, hut as 
many as eight or ten kinds are grown without 
irrigation by the Lepeha, and the produce is 
described as a veiy good 80 fold. JMueh of 
this success is due to the great dampness of 
the climate ; were it not for this, the culhiro 
of the grain would probably bo nhaudoiied by 
the Lepcdia, who never remain for more tliau 
three seasons on one spot.— Di\ LalhanCs 
DescriptiveEthiology, Gleaningsoj Science^ 
p, 939. 

LEP-DWAT, Burm. In Amherst, a tim¬ 
ber used for spear-handles and sword-sheaths; 
it is a flue grained, white wood, fit for turn¬ 
ing purposes and picture frames ; it is pro¬ 
bably the same kind of Nauclea which is used 
for similar purposes in Bengal.— Captain 
Dance. 

LEPEEAH, Nepaul. China grass. 

LEPER LEPER, a canoe of Araboyna, 
dug out pf a single tree, with raised sides.— 
Bikmore. 

LE PET BEU, Burm. Eloeodendron ori- 
entale. 

LEP-HAN, Burm. Grows everywhere 
in the upper provinces, and is one of the 
largest trees in the country, often ten and 
twelve feet in diameter. The ripe seeds are 
contained in pods, enveloped in a fine cotton, 
of which mattresses are commonly made. 
Both blossoms and fruit are eaten when 
young, chiefly in curry. Timber inferior.-^- 
Malcorhy Vol. i, p. 181. 

LEPIDIUM LATIFOLIUM, L, 

Gon-yuch, Ladak. 

Grows in L^dak, 10,000 to 14,000 feet ; .i8 
browsed by sheep and goats, little by the yak. 
LEPIDIUM SATIVUM, Linn. 

Half, Ab. I Sa-mung-ni, Bi7BM. 

Aliveri, BlFa« i Qard«ii oreta,. Ef«. 


This is grown in many parts of India. 
Its small ovoid, reddish mucilaginous seeds 
are u.sed medicinall}' by the natives of India 
as a laxative and aiiti-S(!orbutic, and by the 
native physicians as a gentle stimulant. 
An oil has been extracted in India, as well 
as in Europe. The seed is of an agreeable 
warm taste. Bruised and mixed with lime 
juice, it is deemed useful for chei^kiug local 
iuflammatioii. Taken wliole in half drachm 
doses, it answers as a gentle and warm 
aperient.— Birdwoody Cal. Cat. Exhib. 1862 ; 
Roxb. ; Voigt ; Ainsliey Vol. ii, p. 12 ; 
O'S/ianglmesagy p. 188. See Garden cress. 
Cress, (iil. 

LEPIDOPTERA, an order of insects of the 
class Insecia, comprising the butterflies and 
moths, and cocoon weavers, the Papiliones, the 
Sphinges and tl»e Bombyces, atuleach of these 
sub-divided into stirps. Tlieir principal 
genera as they occur in India may be thus 
synoptically shown ;— 

CLASS INSECTA. 


^ ORDER LEPIDOPTERA. 

TRIBE I, Papiliones, ^ stirps ; lio genera and 609 species. 
Stirps i, with Vermiform larvw. 

13 genera and 97 species, viz.: — 


3 Miletus, 

20 Lveaena, 

1 Tnecia, 

26 Amblypodia, 


6 Anops, 

1 Pithecops, 

2 Chrysophaims, 
11 DipsHS, 


14 Myrina, 

3 PolyoDiinatuf, 
6 llfi'da, 

4 Aphnieus, 

3 Loxura. 


Stirps ii, with Clnlofrnathiform or JuUform larvR. 


A.~~1Z genera and 73 species, viz. 


6 Cal I id ry as, 
1 DtTCH.S, 

8 Terius, 

3 Callowune, 


2 Aporia, 

1 Coneptcryx, 
1 HebomoLa, 

4 Theslius, 


1 Tontia, 

3 ColiuH, 

2 Eronia, 

4 Idmais, 
38 Pieris. 


i?.—5 genera and 63 species, viz. 

J Tfardwickii, i 2 Leptocircua, I 65 Papllio, 

1 Teiiiopalpus, 1 6 Ornithoptera, 1 


Stirps hi, withChilopodiformorScolopendrifom larva?. 
33 genera and 1.31 species, viz. :~ 


16 Dannis, 

4 Hestitt, 

4 Varessa, 

6 dunonia, 

1 t'ynihia, 

2 Parthenos, 

1 Cirrochroa, 

2 Laogoiia, 

6 Argynnis, 

6 Ilestina, 

1 Abrota, 


16 Kuplcea, 

1 Telolilnia, 
1 Crapta, 

4 Precis, 
l Amnosia, 
I Prothoe, 

1 Messaras, 
4 Cethosia, 

3 Diadema, 

I CaJinaga, 
9 Liinenitis, 


2 Ideopsis, 

1 Pareba, 

2 Pyramees, 
2 Krgolis, 

5 Cyrestis, 

1 Terinos, 

2 A tel I a, 

12 Neptifl, 

1 Pentliema. 
l2 Athyma, 

1 Pandita. 


Stirps iv, with Thysanuriform larvae. 


38 genera and 228 species, viz. 


33 AdoHas, 

2 Custalia, 

1 Symphadra, 

2 Aiimthusia, 
2 Discophora, 
7 Thauinantis, 
2 Cyllo, 

1 Oriiioma, 

2 Krebla, 

1 ZenicOy 

18 Mycalesif, 
t E]yiiiBia«f 


2 Euripus, 

1 Dilipa, 

9 Nyini'lialis, 

1 Zeuscidia, 

2 Cleroine, 

11 Debis, 

9 Melanitis, 

1 Neoriiia, 

1 Laxommata, 
4 Satyrus, 

1 Tbeope, 

1 Hypanis, 


1 TTerona,. 

4 Apatura, 

3 Kullima, 

3 Knispe, 

1 UrusiJla, 

2 Zophoessa,. 

1 Coelltes, 

1 RagadJt, 

2 Knope, 

1 Erites, 

6 Yphthiffl*,, 

2 Libythea. . 
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LBPIDOPTEEA. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


STiBPi V, with Anoplarifbrm larv«. 

10 genera and 77 species. 

1 ZemeroSt l Nyctaleraon, 3 Achloydes, 

13 Ismene, 8 Taxila, 16 Goniloba, 

4 Pamphlla, 4 Pyrgus, 4 Nisonides. 

24 xicsperla. 

TRIBE II, Sphinges, 4 stirps, 20 genera and 46 species. 
Stirps II, Larv» elongat®. 

3 genera and il species, viz. 

1 Sesia, I 1 Sataspes, | 9 Maoroglotsa. 
Stirps hi, Larvs acrocephalin. 

1 genera with 2 species, viz. 

2 Smerinthus. 

Stirps iv. Larvae amblocephalae. 

8 genera and 8 species, viz. : — 

*1 Lenoophloebia, I 1 Bnsiann, I I Sphinx, 

1 Ambullx, 1 Cnlymnla, I Zoiillla. 

i Aoherontia, { l Afacrosila, I 

Stirps v, Larvae ophthalmicaj. 

8 genera and 2.'i species, viz. 

4 Panaora, 1 3 Plahimpelus, I I Darapsa, 

1 DaphnU, 2 rerjxessa. 1 Elibia. 

2 Dellephlla, j 12 Chicrocampa, | 

TRIBE III, Bombyces, 8 stirps, 106 genera, 272 species. 


Stirps i, Larvse sphingiformes. 


Section i, 6, genera and 23 species, viz. 

2 Melittia, 1 i Paranthrene, | 3 Zygtena, 

3 JBgocera, I 16 Eusemla, I 1 Cleosiris. 

Section ii, 21 genera and 49 species, viz.: -• 


7 Hypsa, 

1 Euplooia, 

1 Pangllma, 
1 Trlpuia, 

3 Lycieue, 

1 Neplta, 

« Bisone, 


1 Phllona, 1 2 Neochera, 

1 Tlgridoptera, 2 AnaKnla. 

1 Digama, 1 Macrobrochis, 

l Vltessa, I Atteva, 

4 Barslne, 1 Cyana, 

3 Setlna, 6 Llthosia, 

3 Utethesla, 1 4 Arglua. 


Section iii, 34 genera and 76 species, viz. : — 


1 Proefis, 

4 Cylosla, 

1 Campylotes, 

2 Laurion, 

1 PIntla. 

3 Fhalanna, 

1 Agalope, 

8 Nyctemera, 


3 Illstla, 

3 Mlloiiia, 

6 Clialcosia, 

1 Chslura, 

1 Trypanophora, 

2 Phauda, 

I Herpa, 

I Pterothysanus, 


1 Pompelon, 
1 Pulchella, 

3 Pidorus, 

11 Eterusia, 
16 Syntorals, 

I Sorltia, 

1 Callldula, 

4 Euschema. 


Stirps ii, Larv« fasciculatae. 


17 genera 360 species, viz. 

2 Redon, 1 Pantana, 

3 Prooodeca, l Psalis, 

1 Olene, 1 Ilema, 

1 Enome, 1 Somera, 

20 Buproctis, 1 Perina, 

1 lohthyura, l Selepa, 


l Aroa, 

11 Oasychira, 
13 Lymantria, 

1 Lacida, 

12 Artaxa. 


Stirps hi. Larva nrsina. 

18 genera, 48 species, viz, 

1 1 I P?>rag*matobla, 


fiSniiosomn, * T a. 

1 Alope, 1 Phragmatobla, i Alp 

0 Hyperoompa, 1 Areas, 6 Alo 

aPhissama, 2 C^eatonotus, i Nis 

S Dreata, 1^ *1®* 

3 Aplla, 3 Ganlsa, 3 Nui 

Stirps rv, Larva ouspldata. 

/Section i, 3 genera, 3 species, viz. 

3 Drepana, | 1 Greta. 

Section it, 4 genera, 4 species, vis. 

l Cenira, I 1 Thiaeidas. 

1 Netria, | I Stauropus. 

Section ill, I genus and l species, viz. 

Rosama strigosa. 

SeeHon Iv, 3 genera, 6 species, vizr 

3 Bombyz, | 3 Ocinara, i 1 TrUocha. 

Stirps ▼, Larva verticillata. 

7 genera, is species, viz. 


4 Arotia, 

1 Alphaa, 

6 Aloa, 

1 Nisaga, 

3 'i agora, 

2 Rumenes. 


1 Cireula, 1 Brahmaa, 3 Satarlna, 

1 Actias, t Atttheraa. 1 Loepa, 

i Attaens. 


Stirps vi, Larva limaciformes, 

7 genera, 22 species, viz.• 

1 Setora, I l Candyba, I 14 Parasa, 

1 Chllena, i Scopelodes, 3 MiressRr 

I I 1 Narosa. 

Stirps vii, Larva pilosa, lo genera, 19 species. 

1 Trisula, 2 Lasiocampa, 1 Murllda, 

6 Lebeda, 2 Odonestis 2 Trabala, 

1 Gastropacha, 2 Estigeiia, 1 Taragama. 

1 Suana, 

Stirps viii. Larva lignivora. 

Section i, 2 genera, 4 species, viz. :» 

3 Eumeta, ] l I^emeta. 

Section il, 3 genera, 7 species, via.: — 

1 Anthena, | l Anticyra, | 6 Phaltra. 

Section lii, 4 genera, 8 species, viz. 

1 CoBSus, I 4 Zenzera, | 2 Phassus, | 1 Hepialus. 

The above information may be shown in 
more detail as under. 

CLASS INSECTA 

ORUKR LEPIDOPTERA. 

TRIBE I, Papiliones. 

Stirps i, with Vermiform larva. 

Miletus symethuB, Cramer ^ Java. 

Boisduvali, Moore^ Java. 

Horsfieldi, Moore^ Java. 

Pithecopa hylax, Fabr.^ Java, India. 

Polyomniatus akasa, Horsf., Java, 
puspa, Horsf., Java, North India, 
laius, Cramer, Bengal, India. 

Lyesena pluto, Fahr., Ceylon, North India, Java, 
amyntas. Fair., China. 
avatUB, Cramer^ Java. 
parrhasiuB Fabi\, Java, 
pandava, Hors/., Java, 
cnejus, Fabr., Bengal, India, Java, 
damoetes, Fahr., Java, 
kandarpa, Hnref., Java, North India, 
boetica, Linn., North India, Java, 
pa van a, Jlorsf., Java, 
el pis, Godart, North India, Java, 
celuno, Cramer, Borneo, Java, 
alexis, Stoll, Canara, North India, Java, 
plinius, Fabr., India, Java, 
theophrastus, Fabr., India, Canara, North India, 
rosimon, Fabr., Java, Sylhet, 
malaya, Horsf., Java. 
roxuB, Godart, Java, 
pseudoroxus, Doableday, Sylhet. 
nyseus, Guerin, Canara, Madras. 

Chrysophanus phlaeas, Linn, Bootan, N. India, Dar¬ 
jeeling. 

pavana, Kollar, North India. 

Ilerda sena, Kollar, Darjeeling, 
tamu, Kollar, Bootan. 

Androcles, Boitd , Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

Brahma, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Epicles, Godart, Java, Darjeeling. 

Theda onyx, Boiad,, Moulmeiii. 

Dipsas syla, Kollar, Darjeeling, North India, 
ataxus, Boiid., Darjeeling, North India. 

Xenophon, FaJbr., J ava. 

nielampus, Cramer, Java, North India. 

enijarbas, Boiad., Canara, North India, Darjeeling. 

onrysomallus, Hub., South India, Canara. 

isoci-ates, Fabr., Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

jnalika, Horef., Java. 

kessuma, Hotaf,, Java. 

nasaka, Horaf., Java. 

Varuua, Horaf., Java. 

Aphneus pindaxus, Fabr., North India, Canara. 
etolus, Cramer, India, Canara, Caloutta, Java, 
lohita, Horaf*’, Java, 
syama, Hor^., Java. 

Am blypodia narada, Hor^f., Java, 
vivama, Horaf. ^ Java, 
apidanue, Cramer, Java, Borneo. 
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LBPIDOPTERA. 

Amblypodia centaurus, JFatr,, Cherra Poonjee, Mylhet, 
Darjeeling. 

pseudO'centaurus, DnubL, Java. 
silheteneiB, Boisd.y Sylhet. 
helus, Cramei\ Java. 

camedo, DouUeday, North India, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

eumolphus, Cramer, Java. 

ram a, Kollar, Cauara, North India. 

perimuta, Boisd. , Sylhet. 

epimuta, BoUd., Borneo. 

quercetorum, Boiad^., Sylhet, North India. 

queroeti, Boisd., North India. 

dodon^, Boisd., North India. 

ganesa, Moore, North India. 

timoloon, Stoll, Bootan. 

roohana, fforsf., Java. 

vidura, Horaf., Java. 

longinus, Fabr., North India. 

pseudolonginus, Doubl., Java. 

hypatada, Boisd., North India. 

nissa, Kollar, North India. 

deva, Moore, Canara. 

jangala, Horsf., Java, Darjeeling. 

Myriiiajafra, (Forfar/, Java. 

Acte, Douhleday, North India. 

tharis, ffiibner, India. 

lapithis, Boisd., Moulmein. 

lisias, Fabr., Moulmein. 

triopas, Cramer, Canara. 

etolus, Fabr,, Java, Dukhun, Sylhet. 

•arayntor, Herbst, North India, Sylhet. 
erylufl, Godart, J ava, Sylhet, India, 
jalindra, Horsf. , Java, Sylhet, Canara. 
nedymond, Cramer, Java, 
ohitra, Horsf., Java, 
ravindra, Horsf., Java, 
sugrlva, Horsf., .Java. 

Loxura atymnus, Cramer, Java, North India, Canara. 
surya, Moore, Cwnara. 
pita, Horsf., Java. 

Anops thetys, Drury, North India, Canara. 
insularis, Horsf., Java. 

.cinyra, Cramer, Java. 

bulls, Boisd., Bootan, Sylhet, Darjeeling, N. India, 
nan tana, Moore, Java. 

Stieps II, with Chilognathiform or Juliform larvjc, 
A. 

Callidryas pyranthe, Linn., Java, Pinang. 
philippina, Cramer, India, 
alcmeone, Cramer, Java, North India, India, 
hilaria, Cramer, Java, Pinang, North India, 
fioylla, Linn., Java. 

Gonepteryx nipalensis, Douhleday, N. India, Ladakh, 
Darjeeling. 

Dercaa verhuelli. Vander Hoeven, N. India, Darjeeling. 

Hebomoia glaucippe, Linn., Java, Borneo, Dukhun, 
North India. 

Erouia Valeria, Cramer, Java, Borneo, Dukhun, Noi-th 
India. 

avatar, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

Oolias edusa, Fabr., Bootan, North India, Darjeeling, 
hyale, Linn., Punjaub. 
neriene, Fischer, North India, Punjaub. 

Terias becabe, Linn., Java, North India, Bootan, 
Darjeeling, Canara. 
sari, Horsf., Java, Borneo, 
tilaha, Horsf., Java, 
blanda, Boisd., China, Darjeeling, 
harina, Horsf., Java, Darjeeling, 
laeta, Boisd., Bootan, North India, Darjeeling. 
venati^ Moore, North India, 
drona, Horsf., Java, Darjeeling, 

Thestias senippe, Cramer, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
marianne, Cramer, North India, Madras, 
pyrene, Linn., Sylhet, Assam, Darjeeling, 
venilia, Godart, Java. 

Idmais Calais, Cramer, India, Madras. 

S hisadia, Oodart, North India. 

ynamene, Klug, Punjaub. 
fauata, Olivier, Punjaub, North west India. 
Calloaupe euejuiris, Fabr., India, Madras. 
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Caliosune danaS, Fabr., India, Madras. 

I etrida, Boisd., North India. 

I Pontia nina, Fabr., Java, Canara, North India. 

Pieris iiero, Fabr., Java, 
rouxi, Boisd., Java, Borneo, Bootan, Madras, 
panda, Godart, Java. 

hippo, Cramer, Java, Bootan, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

neri.ssa, Fabr., Assam. 

ega, Boisd., Canara, North India. 

neombo, Boisd., Java. 

mesentina, Cramer, North India. 

Ubythea, Fabr., Indio, North India. 

pandione, Hiibner, Java, North India. 

paulina, Cramer, Java, Borneo, N. India, Darjeeling. 

durvasa, Moore, Darjeeling, Assam. 

indra, Moore, Darjeeling. 

nipalensis, O. R. Gray, Bootan, N. India, Madras, 
gliciria, Cramer, Assam, Bootan, N. India, Chusan. 
dnplidice, Linn., North India, 
reniba, Moore, Canara. 

j natna, Douhleday, Sylhet, Darjeeling, Bootan. 
coronis, Cramer, Java, Dukhun, North India. 

Judith, Fabr., Java, Pinang, 
lea, Doubleday, Borneo. 

thestylis, Doubleday, Aasam, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
seta, Moore, Booian. • 
belladonna, Fabr., Darjeeling, North India. 
sanacM, Moore, Darjeeling. 

i crithoC, Boisd., Java, 
egialea, Cramer, Java. 
pasithoS, Linn., Dukhun. 
thisbe, Cramer, Darjeeling, 
eucharis, Drury, North India, 
hyparete, Linn., Java, 
hierte, Hiibner, North India, 
agostina, Heweison, Darjeeling, 
descombesi, Boisd., Sylhet, Bootan, North India, 
belisama, Cramer, Java, 
autothisbo, Hiibner, Java, 
coronea, Cramer, Java. 

Vishnu, Moore, Java. 

Aporia agatlion, O, R, Gray, Bootan, Cherra Poonjee. 
soracta, Boisd., India, Darjeeling. 

Parnasaius Hardwickii, G. R. Gray, North India. 

Leptocircus curius, Fabr., N. India, Cherra Poonjee. 
meges, Zinken-Sommer, Java. 

Teinopalpus imperialis, Hope, Darjeeling. 

OrnithopteraKichmondia, O. R.Qray, Bichmond River, 
d.'irsius, G. R. Gray, Ceylon, Drawing, 
pompeus, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjee. 
rhadainanthus, Boist, N. India, Canara, Darjeeling, 
amphrisius, Cramer, Borneo. 

Papilio nox, Swainson, Java, 
astina, Horsf., Java, 
macareus, Godart, Java, Darjeeling, 
megarus, Westwood, Sylhet. 
xenocles, Douhleday, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
delesserti, Guerin, Java, 
agestor, G. R. Gray, North India, Darjeeling, 
diasimilis, Linn., North India, Canara. 

Castor, Linn., Cherra Poonjee, Sylhet, N. India. 
Hector, Linn., Calcutta, N, India, Madras, Ceylon, 
diphilus, Esper, Java, North India, Calcutta, 
autiphus, Fabr., Java, Borneo, 
coon, Fabr., Java, North India, China, 
alcinous. King, Bootan. 

philoxenus, G. R. Gray, Darjeeling, Chena Poonjee, 
dasarada, Moore, Cherra Poonjee. 
ravana, Moore. Darjeeling, 
minereus, O. R. Gray, Darjeeling. 

Janaka, Moore, Darjeeling, 
varuna, White, North India, Darjeeling, 
rhetenor, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
protenor, Cramer, Bootan, North India, 
memuon, Linn., Java, Pinang, Darjeeling, Cherra 
Poonjee. 

olvmnestor, Cramer, Calcutta, N. India, Ceylon, 
swara. White, Pinang. [Drawing, 

Helenus, Linn., Java, Darjeeling. 

Ohaon, Westwood, Assam, Cherra Poonjee, Darjee* 
ling, Borneo. 

romuluB, Cramer, North India, Caleutta. 
polytes, Liw%, Java, Calout^ K. India, Ohusan. 
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Papilio pammoni^Xilims Java, North India, Chusan. 
(iemolion, Cmvfm, Jara, Pinang, Borneo. 
erithoniuB Cramer^ Oanara, Calcutta, Pinang. 
arjuna, Horsf.., J&va,,, 

paris, lAnn.y Oherra Poonjee, Darjeeling, N. India, 
Canara. 

ganetia, Dnuhleday, Darjeeling, North India, 
arctnrus, WeMwoody Darjeeling, 
krishna, Moore^ Boo tan, Darjeeling. 

Polycfcor, Boisd.y North India, 
criho, Fabr.y Ceylon, 
erauthus, Fabr.y Java, 
ianor, Cramer y North India, 
gyas, iVestwoody Darjeeling, 
payeni, Boisd.y Darjeeling, 
xuthus, Linn.y North India, Chusan. 

Mauhaon, Linn.y Himalaya, North India, Kumaon, 
Bootan. 

oloanthus, WeaUooody North India, 
sarpedon, Linn.y Java, Canara, North India, 
ourypylus, Linn.y Java, Sylhet, North India, 
batliycles, Zinken-Sommery North India, Darjeeling, 
aganiemuon, Linn.y Java, Sylhet, Dukhun, 
nomius, Espv>\ North India, 
anticrates, Ifoubledai/y North India, Darjeeling, 
antiphates, CraineVy Java, Sylhet, Borneo, 
agetes, Westiooody North India, Darjeeling, 
glycerion, G, H. Grayy North India, Darjeeling. 

Stirpsiii, with Chilopodiform or Scolopondri- 
form larv®. 

Danais limniacje, Cmwie?*, Java, North India, 
melissa, Cramei'y Java, North India. 

■iinilis, Linn.y Java, North India, Borneo, 
grammica, iloisn?., Java, North India, 
aglea, (7mmcr, .lava, Bootan, North India, 
juventa, Cramcry Java, Borneo, 
cletma, Cramery Java, Borneo, 
melanous, Cramer, North India, Pinang, Java, 
tytia, G, R. Grayy Bootan, Darjeeling, N. India, 
ablata, Zinken-Sommcr; Java, 
philene, Cramery Java. 

plexippus, Linn.y North India, Assam, Darjeeling, 
melanippus, CrameVy Java, North India, Pinang. 
Lotis, CrameVy Borneo. 

chrysippns, Linn.y Java, Darjeeling, Madras. 
Euplcea rhadainanthus, Fabr.y Java, N. India, Cherra 
Poonjee, Pinang, Borneo, 
mitra, MoorCy Habitat, 
elusine, Cramei'y Java. 
mazaroB, Donblednfiy Java, 
melina, Godarty Java. 

Htibneri, {/Joisd.y) /l/oo?r, Java. 

crameri, {Boind.y) Moore, Borneo. 

cunice, Godart, Pinang, Java. 

klugi, [Boiad.y) Moore, Bootan, North India. 

Prothoi's Godarty Java. 

BUperba,/fc?*6s?., Darjeeling, China, 
aloathoS, Godart, Java, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
core, CrameVy North India, Darjeeling, 
deione, Wmtwoody Darjeeling. 

Ochsenheimeri {Boisd..) Moore, Java. 
midamuB, Linn.y Java, Darjeeling, Pinang, Borneo. 
Ideopsis gaura, Horsf.y Java. 

daos, Boisd.y Pinang. 

Hestia lynceus, Drurj/y Malacca, 
belia, Java, 

jasonia, Westwood, Canara. 

Leuconoe, Erickson, Borneo. 

Telohiuia violw. North India. 

Pareba vesta, Fabr., Java, Darjeeling, Bootan, N. India. 
Vanessa antiopa, Linn.y Bootan. 
xanthomelas, Denis, Darjeeling, 
oashmironsis, Kollar, Bootan, North India, Ladakh, 
oharonia, Drury, North India. 

Graptao. aureum, Xi'nn., Pinang,. 

Pyjwmeis callirho<^, Hilbiiery Darjeelingt North India, 
Ladakh. Pinang. 

Pyrameis oardul, Linn., Java, Madras, Darjeeling 
Bootan. 

Junonia lomoniaSi Linn., North lndia» AMMUt PiBiuig. 
erigoa#, Cromer, Java. 
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I Junonia laomedia, Linn., Java, Dukhun, Calcutta 
, Chin . 

(©none, Linn., North India, Dukhun. 
orithyia, Linn., Java, Sumatra, Pinang, N. India 
Bootan, Canara. 

Velli<ia. Linn.y Java, Sumatra. 

Asterie, Linn., Java, North India. 

Alniana, Linn., North India, Assam, Darjeeling. 
Preci.s ida, Cramer, Java, Pinang. 
iphita, Cmmer, Java, Darjeeling, 
hara, Moore, Sylhet, North India, 
polynice, Cramer, Java. 

Ergolis ariadne, Linn., North India, Darjeeling. 

coryta, Cramer, Java, North India, Assam, Madras. 
Cynthia arsinoe, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling. 

Amnesia decora, Boisd., Java. 

Cyrestis lutea, Zinken-Sommer, Java, 
thyodarnas, Boisd., Darjeeling, North India, 
periander, Fabr., Java, 
risa, Dovhleday, Assam, Darjeeling, 
rahria, Westwood, 3 b,vk. ' 

Parthonos sylvia, Cramer, Java Pinang. 

garni)risius, Fabr., North India, Sylhet, Pinang. 
Prothoe fmiicki, Godart, Java. 

Terinoa clarisaa, Boisd., Java, Borneo. 

Cirrochroa thais, Fabr., Java, 
aoris, Doubfeday, Darjeeling, 
chigia, Godarty Java. 

Bajadcta, Moore, Java. 

Havana, Moore, Borneo. 

Messaras erymanthis, Drury, Java, N. India, Oanara, 
Pinang, Borneo. 

alcippe, Cramer, Sylhet, Borneo. 

Atella phalantii, Drury, Java, North India. 

egista, Cramer, Java, North Inlia. 

Laogona hyppocla, Cramer, Java, Darjeeliug, 
Bootan, North India, 
hypselis, Godart, North India. 

Cethosia biblis, Drury, North India, Darjeeling, 
penthesilea, Cramer, Java. 

Ailole, De^Haan, Suniatra, Borneo, 
cyaue, Fabr., Canara, Darjeeling. 

Argynnis ni])he, Linn, Java, Pinang, Darjeeling, 
North India. 

aruna, Moore, North India. 

issfea, G. R. Cray, Bootan, North India. 

karnala, Moore. North India. 

rudr.a, Moore, North India. 

childreni, C, R. Gray, North India. 

Diademabolina, Java, N. India, Canara, Borneo 

auge, Cramer, Java, Nortli India, Borneo, 
antilope, Cramer, Java. 

Penthema lisarda. Do abtedapy Darjeeling. 

Ilestina nssimilis. Linn, North India, 
conaimilis, Westwood, North India. 

Isa, Moore, Darjeeling. 

per.aimilis, Westwood, North India, Darjeeling, 
nama, Doubleday, Noi'th India, DarjeeUng. 

Calinaga buddha, Moore, North India, 

Neptis Hordonia, Stoll, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
hcliodorc. Fabr. Java, 
mi.'di, Moore, Darjeeling, 
vikasi, Uorsf., Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
manasa, Moore, North India, 
ananta, Moore, North India, 
radha, Moore, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
columella, Cramer, Darjeeling, North India. 
Jumbah, Moore, North India, Darjeeling, Ceylon, 
nata, J/oorc, Borneo, 
nandinu, Moore, Java, Darjeeling, 
aoeris, Esper, Java, Europe, N. W. India, Canara, 
Darjeeling, Borneo, China, Pinang. 

Athyma leucothoe, Linn, Java, Assam, Darjetling, 
India- 

Asura, Moore, North India. 

opalina, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling. 

larymna, Doublcday, Borneo. 

Jina, Moore, Daijeeling. 

Pravara, Moore, Borneo, Java, 
nofte, Cramer, Java, Borneo. 

Inara, Doubleday, North India, Darjeeling. 

Cama, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Selenophora, KoUatf North ladta* Darjeeliiig. 
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Aihym* Ranga, J/oore, Darjeeling^ 

Mahesa, Moort^ Darjeeling. 

Abrota ganga, Afoor^;, Darjeeling. 

Limenitis procris, Oramer, Java, North India. 

■ulema, Voublaiavy Darjeeling, 
alankara, Hortf,, Java, 
paduka, Moore, Borneo, 
lemene, Dovhleday, Sylhet, 
daraxa Douhltday, Darjeeling, North India, 
dudu, Westwood, North India, Darjooling. 
danava, Moore, Darjeeling, North India, 
sayla, Douhleday, Darjeeling North India. 

Panaita ainope, Moore, Java. 

Stirfs IV, with Thy«aauriform larvie. 

Adoliaa aconthea, Cramer, Java, 
parta, Afoore,'Borneo, 
garuda, Moore, North India, Madraa. 
phemiui, Doublcday, Darjooling. 
anosia, [Boisd.,) Moore, North India, 
alpheda, Godart, Java, 
adonia, Cramer, Java, 
lubentina, Cramer, North India. 

Salia, Moore, Java. 

Palguna, Moore, Java, 
pulasara, Moore, Finang. 

Puseda, Moore, Finang. 
trigetra, Moore, Java, 
iapis, Godart, Java, 
ambalika, Moore, Borneo, 
iabnu, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Sikandi, Moore, Java. 

Evelina, Stoll, Assam. 

Cocytina, Horsf,, Borneo, 
cocytus, Fabr., North India, C'anara. 
adima, Moore, Assam, 
apiades, Menetriet^, Darjeeling. 

•ancara, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

Iva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

•piona, G. B. Gray, North India, 
durga, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Teuta, Doubleday, Sylhet, Java. 

Franciee, G. R. Gray, Darjeeling. 

Coresia, Hubner, J ava. 
nicea, G. J®. Gray, North India, Darjeeling, 
nesimachuA, Assam, North India, Darjeeling, 

dirtea, Fabr*,, Assam, North India, Pinang, Borneo. 
Siva, Westwood, Darjeeling. 

Euripus halitheraes, Doubleday, Darjeeling. 

hallirothius, WestiDood, N, India, Darjeeling. 
Herono marathus, Doubleday, Assam, Darjooling. 
Cattalia dichora, Kolia,r, .Simla, North India. 

Chandra, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Dilipa niorgiana, Westwood, N. India. 

Apatura ambica, jfiTo^/ar, North India, Darjeeling, 
parvata, Moore, Nortli India. 

parisatis, Westw., Assam, (Janara, Darjeeling, Java, 
nakula, Moore, Java. 

Syniphsedra thyelia, Fabr., North India, South India. 
Nymphidis fabius, Fabr., North India, 
athamas, Drury, Java, Noi th India, 
sohreiberi, Godart, Java, 
delphifl. Doubleday, Sylhet, 
eudamippus, Doublcday, Darjeeling, 
dolor, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
marmax, Westwood, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonje*. 
bemardus, Fabr., Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
baya, Moore, Java, Noi th India. 

Kallima paralekta, Horsf., Javo. 

Inachis, Soisd., Darjeeling, North Indin. 
bisaltide, Cramer, Java, Pinang, North India. 
Amathusia phidippus, Linn, Java, Pinang. 

amythaon, Doublcday, North India. 

Zenxidia luxeri, Hilbner, Java. 

Diacophora tullia,, Cramer, North India, Darjeeling. 

Celinde, Stoll, Java, Darjeeling. 

Suispe euthymius, Dovbleday, Darjeeling. 

Cycnus, Westwood, l>ar||eliug. 

Lepida, Moore, Can ora. 

Clerome arcewlaue, Fdbr., Java. 

Phaon, Erichson, Borneii. 

Drusilla Homfieldii, Swainson, Java. 
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j Thaumaniis odana» Oodart, Java* ' ^ ^, 

Diores, Dou&fedajTi Cherra Pom jtetir 
ramdeo, Moore, Darjeeling. \ 

Nourmahal, Darjeo^ng... 

lucipor, West wood,Borneo* 

Noureddin, Westwood, Borneo. 

Camadeva, Westwood, Darjeeling. 

Debis Europa, Fabricius, Java. 

Neilgherriensis, C?Merin,Bootan,N. India, Darjeeling* 
Rolirin, Fabricius, Java, North India, Darjeeling. 
Vorma, Kollar, Bootan, North India. 

Bhairava, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Scanda, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Nada, Moore, Darjeeling. 

I Arcadia, Cramer, Java. 

mekara, Mooi'c, Darjooling. 

I ch.andica Moore, Darjeeling, Java, 
kansa, Moore, Darjeeling- 

j Zophocssa Buxo.,Doublcday, Bootan, Darjeeling, North 
i India. 

! yama, Moore, Bootan, North India, 
j Cyllo constantia, Cramer, North India, Darjeeling, 
j crishna, Westwood, Java. 

I Melanitia leda, Linnwas, Java, Darjeeling, Borneo. 

hankaia,l'h/)n'ci?i«, North India, Darjooling. 

' Vamuna, Moore, North India, Darjeeling, 
j ambasara, Moore, Java. 

bola, Moore, North India, Assam, Darjeeling, 
suyndana, Moore, Java. 

I Varalia, Moore, Canara. 

(iokala, Moore, Canara. 
i Huradeva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

' Coolites ei>iminthin, Boiaduval, Borneo. 

! Orinonia damaris, U. R. Gray, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

' Neorina hilda, WeMwood, Darjeeling. 

' Hagadia makutn, Horsfeld, Sb-wx. 
j Erebia ao-anda, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 
annada, Moore, Bootan. 

’ Lasioinmata schakra, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling. 

Enope pulaha, Moore, Bootan. 
bhadra, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Zenica achanta, Donoi’an, Sumatra. 

Satyrus padma, Kollar, North India. 

I avatura, Moore, North India. 

I swaha, Kollar, Nortli India, Darjeeling, 
t saraswati, Kollar, North West India. 

; Elites raadura, Horsfield, Java. 

I Mycalcsis polydccta, Fabricius, China, 

Otrea, Cramer, Java, North India, Bootan. 
francisca, Cramer, Assam, (\anara. 
visala, Moore, Darjoeling, Bootan, North India, 
sanatana, Moore, Darjeeling, 
i mamerta, Cramer, Java, 

druaia. Crammer, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
inalsara, Moore, Darjooling. 
gotama, Moore, (Jhina. 

; patnia, Moore, Ceylon. 

' anapita, Moore, Sumatra, 
heri, Moore, Bootan. 
safttza, HewiUnn. Africa. 

! samba, Moore, North India, 

1 mandata, Moore, Canara. 

1 hesione, Cramer, Java, North India. 

I runeka, Moore, Assam. 


jauavdana, Afom’c, Java, 
i Theopo himaohala, Moore, D.'jrjeeling. 

1 Yphthinia lysandra, Cramer, Java, Darjeoling, 
Philomela, Hubner, Nortli India. 

1 pandocus, {Boisd.,} Moore, Java, North India. 
I Hyagriva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

I sakra, Moore, Darjeeling, Bootan- 
' narasiingba, Moore, Daijeeling. 

: Elymnias lais, Fabr., Java. 

! undnlaris, Fabr., Java. North India, Borneo, 
j dusara, Horsf., Java, Borneo. 

! vasudeva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

' Patna, Westwood, Darjeeling. 


! leucooyraa, Darjeeling. 

; Kamara, Moore, Java. 

• Hvpania ilithyia, Drury, North India, 
i Bihythea inyrrha. Godart, South India, North India, 
; Darjeeling. 

!, lepita, Afeore, North India, Bootan. 
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' Stibp« rj^with Anopluriform larvae. 

Zemerot flegyaa, CrtuMtr^ Java, Aiiam. 

Tazila durga, Kollwr^ Simla, 
egeon, Boiid,^ Booten, Sylhet. 
fatna, hoUd.y Boo tan, Darjealiog. 
erato, Boisd.., Darjeeling, 
eoheriua, Stolls Java, 
neophron, Boisd., Java- 
drupadi, JSorsf.^ Java. 

'fylla, Boisd.., Bootan, Darjeeling. * 

Goniloba ohromus, Cramer, Java, North India, Borneo, 
•ena, Moore., Java, Darjeeling, 
derma, Moore., Java, 
badra, Moore., Java, 
japetua, Cramer, Java, 
gana, Moore, Java, 
ravi, Moore, Pinang. 
tapana, Moore, Borneo, 
menaka, Moore, Darjeeling, 
gopala, Moore, Darjeeling, 
madhava, Moore, Darjeeling, 
ralaya, Moore, Java, 
hagava, Moore, North India. 

•ambara, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Ismene CEiipodea, Swainson, Java, Bootan, Sylhet, 
Canara, South India. 

J-nina, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Horisa, Moore, Darjeeling. 

amara, Moore, Darjeeling. 

vasutana, Moore, Darjeeling. 

benjamini, Guerin, North India, Darjeeling. 

Jayadeva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

■inta, Moore, Java. 

Dasa, Moore, Java. 

ladon, Cramer, Java, North India. 

ambasa, Moore, Java, North India. 

Ohaon, Boisd., Java, Pinang. 

Batara, Moore, Java. 

Pyrgus agama, Moore, Java. 

•uperna, Moore, North India, 

danno, Moore, Bootan. 

purendra, Moore, Canara, South India, 

NiBoniadei salsala, Moore, Canara. 
daha, Moore, Java, 
diooles, Boisd., Java, 
amevta, Moore, Java, North India. 

Pamphila vedanga, Moore, Java, Bootan, North India, 
Canara. 

naranata, Moore, Java, 
augiax, Linn, Java, 
sum badra, Moore, Java. 

Achlyodes ohandrasa, Moore, Java. 

Sura, Moore, Darjeeling, 
vaaava, Moore, Darjeeling. 

HesperiafoluB,Cm?;icr, Java, North India,South India, 
fatih, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 

Pulomaya, Moore, Darjeeling, 
leuoocerca, Kollar, Bootan. 
putra, Moore, Java, 
nsmara, Moore, Java, 
alysot, Boisd., Java. 

f raba, Moore, Java. 

ndrani, Moore, North India, Darjeelitig. 
dan, Fabricius, Java, 
aema, Moore, Java, 
thrax, Linn., Java, Darjeeling. 

1 rava, Moore, Java. 
p^andia, Moore, Java, Canara, 

Esa, Afoore, Java, 
druna. Moore, Java, 
aria, Moore, Java. 

ebaya. Afoore, Java* Pinang, Darjeeling, North India, 
agna. Moore, Java, Canara. 
xnangala, Moore, Pinang, Darjeeling, 
cinoara* Moore, Java. 

Kumajra. Moore, Canara, South India. 

futapa. Java. 

divodasa, Afoore, Canara, South India. 

NyctalaiQOB patroclua, Linn., Sylhet. 
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TRIBE II, Sphinges, 
j Stirps II, Larvae elongatse. 

i Sesiahylas, Linn., North fndia, Canara, South India, 

! Darjeeling, Pinang. 

I Sataspes infernalis, Westwood, Sylhet. 

; Macroglossa stellatarum, Linn., China. 

corythus, Boisd., Java, Canara, Darjeeling, Ladakh. 

gilia, Boisd., Java. 

gyrans, BoUd., North India. 

sitione, Boisd., North India. 

passalus, Drury, Java, North India. 

divergens, Walker, Canara. 

nyctoris, Kollar. North India. 

Faro, Cramer, Java. 

; Lophura hyas, Boisduval, Java. 

Stirpb III, Larvee acrocephalje. 

Smerinthus dryaa, Boisd., Java, Darjeeling, 
dentatus, Cramer, North India. 

Stirps IV, Larvae amblocephalee. 

, Leucophlaebia linoata, Westivood, Java, North India. 

Basiana cervina, Walker, Madras, North India, 
j Ambulyx substrigilia, IFesiioood, Java,Cttnara,S. India. 

I Calymnia panopus, Cramer, Java. 

■ Acherontia styx, Westwood, Java, Pinang, Dukhun, 
Madias. 

satanas, Boisd., Java, Sylhet, China. 

, Sphinx convolvuli, Linn., J.ava, Pinang, Dukhun, 
Madras. 

Macrosila nyctiphanes, Bowd., Sylhet. 

; discistriga, Walker, Java, Canara, S, India, N. India. 
Zonilia morpheus, Cramer, Dukhun, North India, 
Canara, Ceylou, 

Stirps v, Larvro ophthalmic*. 

Panacra automedon, Boisd., Sylhet. 
seapularis, Lfora/., Java. 

Vigil, Guh'in, Ceylon, 
busiris, Boisd., Sylhet, Canara. 

Philampelufl anoeus, Cramer, .lava, Pinang. 

' sericens, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 

naga, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Darapsa hypotlious, Crainer, Java, 
i Daphnis nerii, Li/m., Dukhuii, North India, Madras. 

; Pergesa acteus, Cramer, Java, N. India, 
j castor, Boisd., Darjeoliug. 

Elibia dolichus, Westwood, Sylhet, North India, 

! Deilephila lathyrus, Boisd., North India. 

! livomica, Esjper., Landour, North West India. 

! Chaerocampa celerio, Linn., Java, North India, 
alocto, Linn., Java, Darjeeling, North India, 
suffusa. Walker, China, Borneo. 
pallicosta.’Boijd,, Sylhet. 

j Thyelia Linn., Java, China, North India, Canara. 

lineosa, Walker, Darjeeling. 

! nessus, Drury, .Java. 

I clotho, Drury, Java, China. 

lucasi, Boisd., Java, Canara. South India. 

I lycetus, Cramer, North India. 

01denlan(ii*, Fa.br., Java, 
j bisecta, Ilorsf., Java, North India. 

‘ TRIBE III, Bombyces. 
j Stirps i, Larv* sphingiformes. 

Section 1. 

, Miilitiia bombyliformis. C/'amer, Java. 

eurytion, Westwood, Java, North India. 

; Paranthrone sesufovmis, Moore, Java. 

Zygwna cashmirensis, Kollar, North India. 

Afghan a, Moore, Afghanistan, 
j iEgocera venulia, Cramer, Bengal, North India, 
bimacula. Walker, Canara, North India. 

Eusemia vetula, Hiibner, Java, Assam, 
maculatrix, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
dentatrix, Westioood, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
bisma, Moore, J.ava. 

adulatrix, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 
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Eutemia. connexa, Walker^ Java, 

Aruna, Afoore, Darjeeling. 

Victrix, W'atwoody Bootan, Cherra Poonjee, Darjee 
ling. 

amatrix, W€stwoody Java, 
belangeri, Quer-Memv,y Java, 

Peghwa, Moorey North India, Ceylon, 
luotifera, Boisd.j Java, 
basalis, Walker^ North India. 

Milete, Cramery Java. 

transieng, Walker. Java, Darjeeling. 

Oleosiria cataniita, HUhneVy Java. 

Section II. 

Hypaa alciphron, Cramery Java, N. India, Canara. 
egeng, Walkevy Java, Pinang, Bootan. 
hcus, Fabr., North India, Canara. 
heliconia, Linn., North India, 
silvandra, Cramer, Java, Pinang. 

Monycha, Cramer, Cherra Poonjee. 
plana, Walker, Java, Darjeeling. 

Philona inops, Walker, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

Neochera dominia, Cramer, Java, Chorra Poonjee. 

Bhawana, Moore, Java. 

Euplocia raembliaria, Cramer, Java. 

Tigridoptera exul, Herr. Schaffer, Java. 

Anagnia subfa.soia, Walker, Sylhet, Cherra Poonjee. 

orbicularis, Walker, Java, Cherra Poonjee, N. India. 
Panglima narcissa, Cramer. Chuaan. 

Digama hearseyana, Moore, Canara, Ceylon, N. India, 
Dukhun. 

Macrobrochis gigas, Walker, Cherra Poonjee. 

Tripura prasena, Moore, North India. 

Vitessa auradevn, Moore, North India. 

Atteva hrucea, Moore, Java. 

Ivyclene ila, Moore, Chinara. 
lutara, Moore, Java. 

Barsine defecta. Walker, Java, I).\rjeoling. 
delineata, Walker, (’husan. 
linga, Moore, Darjeeling, 
senara, Moore, Java. 

<'yana detrita, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Nepita anila, Moore, Dukhun, Canara. 

Setina sinensi.s, Walker, Chusan, 
dasara, Moore, Java. 

Lithoaia entella, Cramer, North India, 
sambara, Moore, Java, 
vagesa, Moore, Darjeeling, 
natara, Moore, Java, 
prabana, Moore, Java, 
badrana, Moore, Java. 

Bizone puella, Drury, Java, 
pitana, Moore, Java, 
bianca. Walker, North India, 
perogrina. Walker, Bombay, 
ad'ita, Moore, North India, 
arama, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Utethesia i)ulchella, Linn., Java, Pinang, North India. 
Darjeeling, Canara. 
samara, Moore, ,Java. 
venusta, Huhnrr, North India. 

Argina astrea, Dvary. Java, Bootan, North India, 
dulcis, Walker, Canara. 

argns, Kollar, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
gyringa, Cramer, North India. 

Section III. 

Procris chala, Moore, Java. 

Histia flabellicornis, Fabr., Darjeeling, 
papilionaria, Ouer-Mencv,, North India, Darjeeling, 
selene. Kollar, Java. 

Pompelon mar^nata, Guer~Minev., Java, Pinang. 
Cyclosia sanguiiiua, Drury, Bootan, Cheria Poonjee, 
znidama, Boisd.. Cherra Poonjee, North India, 
papilionaria, Drury, Java, Darjeeling, 
panthona, Cramer, Bootan. 

Milionia glauca, Cramer, Darjeeling, Sylhet. 
basalig, Walker, Java., 
interciga, Walker, Java. 

Erasmia pulchella, Hope, Cherra Poonjee, Darjeeling. 
Caxnpyloteg histrionicus, Westwood, N. India, ,, 
Chalcosia pectinicomiS) Linn., Bootan, North India, 
Darjeeling. 
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j Chalcosia Tiberina, tlramer, North Xndia^ 
j adalifa, Doubleday, North India. 

* I venosa, Walke*', Ceylon, 

j corrusca, Boisd. , Sylhet. 

Phalaenaria, Java. 

Pidorus glaucopis, Drury, Darjeeling. 

zelica, Douhleday, North India. 

Laurion circe, Boisd., Cherra Poonjee. 

gemina, Walker, Java, North India. 

Cheiura bifagciata, Hope, Nepal. 

Eterusia tricolor, Hope, Pinang, Cherra Poonjee. 
acintillans, Boisd., Svlhet. 
edocla, Douhleday, North India, Sylhet, 

J iEdea, Linn, Ceylon, Sylhet, 
i raja, Moore, Darjeeling. 

risa, Douhleday, Pinang. 

I distincta, Gver-Menev, Java, 
piilchella, Walker. Darjeeling, 
gexpunctata, Douhleday, North India, 
ferrea, Walker, Java, 
d rata raja, Moore, Java. 

Piiitia metachloros, Walker, Java. 

; Trypanophora seniihyalina, Kollar, North India. 

Syntomis fenostrata, Drury, China. 

' Schoenerrhi, Boisd., Darjeeling, 
marsdeui, Moore, Java, 
vigorsi, Moore, .lava- 
J Imaon, Cramer, Java, 
i aubcordata, Walker, Bengal. 

I Pfeifferae, Moore, Java. 

Wailacei, Moore, Java. 

Creusa., Linn., Ceylon, North India. 

Latreillei, Boisd., Dukhun. 

Penanga, Moore, Pinang. 

Cantori, Moore, Pinang. 

Walkeri, J/oore, Java. 

: pravata, Moore, .Java, 

rafflesi, Moore, .lava, 
crawfurdi, Moore, Java. 

Phalanna polyinena, Linn., Calcutta, Aiiam,N. India, 
Darjeeling. 

horsfieldi, Moore, .Java. 

Phauda tlammans, Walker, Darjeeling, 
mahisa, Moo'e, Java. 

Soritia leptalina, Kollar, Sylhot, Bootan. 

Agalope basalia, Walker, North India. 

’ Herpa venosa, Walker, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

' Callidula petavia, Cramer, Java. 

Nyotemera distincta, Walkei', lays,. 
trita. Walker, Java, 
latistriga, Walker, Java, Canara. 

, lacticinia, Cramer, Java, Ceylon, 
tripunctaria, Linn., Pinang. • 

Col eta, Cramer, Java. 

Cenig, Cramer, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjee. 
varians, Walker, Darjeeling. 

I PterothyganuB laticilia. Waller, Darjeeling. 

, Euschema inilitaris, Linn., Java, Darjeeling, 

I discalis, Walker, North India, 
t horsfieldi, Moore, Java. 

' transversa, FTaifcer, Ceylon, Dukhun- 

Stirps TI, Larvse fasciculatae. 

Redoa submarginata, Walker, Java. 

rinaria, Moore, Java. 

Pantana baswana, Moore, Java, 
i Aroa socrup, Hiibner, Java. 

I Procodeca angulifera, Walker, Java,. 

{ adara, Moore, Java. 

1 Pgalis securis, Hiibner, Java,. 

: Dagychira horsfieldi, Saunders, Java. 

I Grotei, Moo7‘e, North India, Pinang. 

I Avga, A/oore, Java. 

Maruta, Moore, Darjeeling. 

, inclusa. Walker, Java. 

Chalana, Moore, Java, 
misana, Moore, Java, 
asvata, Moore, Java, 
gawanta, Afoore, Java. ^ 
apsara, Moore, North Itidta. 

Ilita, Moots, Darjeeling, 

Olene mendota, IWbner, Java, Canara. 
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llema coitalii, Walker^ Java. 

Ljrmantria lineata, Java, 

narindra, il/oorf, Java. 

munda, Walkfr^ Chorra Poonjae, Darjeeling, 
•uperans, Walker^ North India, 
beatrix, ibtoll, Java. 

bhaioara, Moort^ North India, Darjeeling, 
obeoleta, Walker^ Darjeeling. 
a8»tria, ffUbner^ Java, 
prapaesta, Moore, Java, 
gauara, Moore, Java. 

Aryama, Moore, Canara. 

diepar, i/mn.. North India, Dukhun, India, 

Enome ampla. Walker, North India. 

S.omera baruna, Moore, Java. 

Laoida pottica, Wcdke^r, Java. 

Euprootis atomaria, Walker, Java. 

Devea, Moore, J ava. 

irrorata, Moore, Java. 

gamma, Walker, North India, Darjeeling. 

varia, Walker, North India. 

xnadana, Moore, Darjeeling. 

lunata, Walkei\ Dukhun. 

bigutta. Walker, Java, Canara. 

virguncula, IPa^Aer, Javaj N. India, Dukhun, Chusan 
lodra, Moore, .lava. 

Perina baaalis, Walker, North Tndin. 

Artaxa digramma, Boiid., Java, Pinang, North India, 
Canara. 

zeboe, Aroor<i, Java. 

■aatra, Moore, Java, 
kala, Moore, Java, 
variant Walker, (Jliina. 
linta, iVeoj^, Java, 
obecura, Moore, Java. 

•ubrana, Moore, Java. 

■imilie, Moore, Java, 
atomaria, Walker, (3h\uan. 

Jueticiee, Moore, Bengal, 
tranaveraa, Moore, Java, 
lohthyura javana, Moore, Java . 

Selepa oeltia, Moore, Java, North India. 

Stirps III, Larvjo ursinw, 

Spiloioma maculifascia, Walker, .lava, 
punctata, Moore, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
■uffuia, Walker, Punjab, Darjeeling. 

Oonara, Moore, Darjeeling, 
abuominalis, Mooi'e, North India. 

Cycnia punctivaga, Walker, Java. 

Arotia inibuta, Walker, Darjeeling, 
divisa, Walker, North India, 
atrigatultt, }falker, Java, 
landaoa, Moore, Java. 

Alope ocollifora, Walker, Madras, N. India, Canara. 
Phraginatobia huana, Moore, Java. 

Alpheea fulvohirta, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Hyporcompa multiguttata, Walker, Darjeeling, 
imperialis. Walker, North India, Darjeeling, 
plagiata, Walker, Darjeeling, 
principalis, KoUar, North India, 
equitalis, Kollar, Nepal, Darjeeling, 
longipennis, Walker, North India. 

Areas orientalie, Walker, Java, Darjeeling. 

Aloa tripartita, Walker, Java, 
biguttata, Walker, Canara. 

khandalla, Moore, Canara, Khandalla Hill, Bombay, 
lactiuea, Cramer, Java, Pinang, N. India, Canara. 
Caudidula, Walker, Dukhun. 

Phissama vacillans. Walker, Java, 
transiens, Walker, Pinar^. 

Oreatonotus interrupta, TAnn., Java, Ceylon, Pinang. 

exnittens, Walker, Canara. 

Niaaga simplex, Walker, Canara. 

Dreata uudata, Blanchard^ North India, 
mutans. Walker, Darjeeling. 

Udiana, Moore, J ava. 
testaoea. Walker, North India, 
petola, Moore, Java. 
imbeoUia, Walker, Pinang. 
undans, Walker, Madraa. 
cltrina, IPoMrsn Dukhun. 
auada, Moore, Canara. 
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Janalineoaa, Walker, Darjeeling, 
lagora glaucescons, Walker, Darjeeling, 
patula. Walker, North India, 
amrona, Walker, Java. 

Apha subdives. Walker, Darjeeling. 

Ganisa postica, Walker, Canara. 
plana, Walker, Drawing. 

1 Numenes insignia, Moore, Java, Darjeeling. 

Patrana, Moore, Bootan. 

! Stirps IV, Larvse cuspidattt. 

I Section J. 

I Drepaua argenteola, Moore, Java. 

Paihesi, Moore, Sumatra. 

Oreta extensa. Walker, Java. 

Section II. 

Cerura liturata, Walker, North India. 

Thiacidas postica, Walker, Canara. 
i Stauropus altornus, Walker, Java. 

I Netria viridescens, Walker, Java. 

j Section III. 

\ Rosarna strigosa, Walker, Java. 

Section IV. 

Bombyx Mori, Linn., Bred in England. 

Huttoni, W catwuod, Mussoorie. 

Horsrieldi, Moore, .Java. 

Ocimira dilefctula, Walker, Java. 

lida, Moore, Java. 

Trilocha v.irians, Walker, Canara. 

Stirps v, Larv» verticillatw. 

Ch'icula tiifenestrjvta. Heifer, Java, North India. 
Autheviea paphiu, Linn., Darjeeling, Bengal, Dukhun, 
Madras, Java, 
frithi, Moore, Darjeeling, 
helfori, Moore, Darjeeling. 

' loylei, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

I assama, Heifer, Assam. 

I larisaa, Westwood, Java. 

I Simla, Westwood, North India, Darjeeling. 

Loepa katinka, Westwood, Java. 

Actias selene, McLeay, North India, Darjeeling. 

I Saturnia pvreturum, Boisi., China. 

Grotei, Moore, Darjeeling. 

j Attacus atlas, Linn., Java, Madras, Sylhet, Dariee- 
I ling. •' 

I Edwardsi, White, Darjeeling. 

cynthia, Drur.t;, Nortli India, Darjeeling, Ladakh. 
Ilong-Koug, Java. 

[ Ricini, Boisd., North India, Assam. 

I guerini, Moore, Bengal. 

I Brahmwa certhia, Fabr., Nepal. 

1 Stirps vi, Laiwoe limaciformes. 

I etora iiiteus, Walker, Java, 

I Scopelodes palpal is, Java. 

! Miressa albipuncta, Herr, North India, Darjeeling, 
j inurnata, Walker, Java, 
j nivaha, Moore, Canara. 

I Chilena siniilis. Walker, North India, 
j Parasa lepida, Cramer, Bombay, Bengal, 
j media, Walker, .lava. 

! darma, Moore, .lava. 

bicolor, Walker J Java, 
j bisura, Moore, Java. 

Isabella, Moore, Java, 
unicolor, Mooie, North India, 
nararia, Moore. North India, 
triina, Mooi'e, Java, 
bilixiea, Walker, Java, North India, 

Doeuia, Moore, Java, 
bandura, Moore, Java, 
luesa, Moore, Java, 
laleana, Moore, Noitth India. 

Narosa aaala, Moore, ^ava. 

Candyba, punctata, Walker, North India. 
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Stirpb VII, Larvae piloiap. 

Triaula variegata, Moore, North India, Madraa. 
Lasiocaropa aconyta, Cramer, North India, Oanara. 

vittata, Walker, Canara, Madras. 

Mnrlida lineosa, Walker, Darjeeling, 

Lebeda nobilis, WalJcer, Sylhet. 
latipennis, Walker, North India, 
ferruginea, WcHker, Sylhet. 
plagifera, Walker, Java. 

buddha, Lefehvre, Canara, Madras, N. India, Java. 
Nanda, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Odonestis vita, Moore, Java. 

Bheroba, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Trabala Iseta, Walker, Java. 

V'ishnu, Lefehvre, Java, North India, Pinang, Ma¬ 
dras, Darjeeling. 

Gastropacha deruna, Moore, Java. 

Estigena pardale, Walker, Java. 

nandina, Moore, North India. 

Taragama ganesa, Lefehvre, Java, Dukhun, Canara, 
Punjab 

Suana bimaculata. Walker, Java. 

Stibps VIII, Larv» lignivorae. 

Section /. 

Kumeta cranieri, Westwood, Canara. 
horsfieldi, Moore, Java, 
raffiusi, Moore, Java. 

Nemeta labor, Mooi'e, Java. 

Section II. 

AntheuH discalis, Walker, Java. 

Anticyra combusta, Walker, Java. 

Phalera iavana, J/oo?r, Java 
raya, Moore, Darjeeling, 
sangana, Moore, Darjeeling, 
grotei, Moore, Bengal, 
parivala, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Section III. 

Gossus itrix, Linn., Java. 

Zouaera leuconota, Stephens, Java, Darjeeling, 
aignata, Walker, Jarva. 
mineus, Cramer, Java, 
indica, Boisd., North India. 

Phassus dainor, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Aboe Moorei Darjeeling. 

Hepialus nepalensia, Steph€7}s, Darjeeling. 

lu the winged iiiiect-world, tliere are nu¬ 
merous species common to the plains of India 
and the hill regions : among the most promi¬ 
nent of which, appertaining to the Lepidop- 
tera, are the cosmopolite Cynthia cardui (or 
‘ Painted Lady’ butterfly) at all elevations, 
the Papilio machaon (or English ‘ Swallow¬ 
tail’ butterfly) in the Himalaya, the Colias 
. edusa, (or * Clouded-yellow’ buttei-fly) and the 
Argynnis lathouia (or ‘ Queen of Spain’) 
also common in the Himalaya, Sphinx con¬ 
volvulus at all elevations, &c. ; but others are 
represented by nearly similar species, which 
are considered different upon comparison, as 
the ‘ Purple Emperor’ (^Apatura) and ‘ Com¬ 
mon Sulphur’ (Gonepteryx) buttei-flies, and 
others which are more obviously different, as 
Vanessa vulcania of the Himalaya compared 
with V. atalanta of Europe. Two species of 
• Death’s-head* Moths (Acherontia) are com- 
mou to all habitable elevations ; and one of 
these is exceedingly similar to that of Eng¬ 
land (Ach. atropos) ; but is nevertheless 
considered by the eminent entomologist 
Westwood to be distinct. 
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Buiteijlies are numerous in the south 
and east of Asia, and many of them very beau¬ 
tiful. The largest and most gaudy of the 
Ceylon Lepidoptera, is the great black and 
yellow butterfly, the Ornithoptera darsius 
of Gray, Its upper wings, Avhich often mea¬ 
sure six inches across, are of a deep velvet 
black. Its caterpillar feeds on the Aristolo- 
chia and betel leaf, but the butterfly on the 
heliotrope. Papilio polymuestor, the black 
and blue butterfly, feeds on the ruddy flowers 
of the hibiscu.« or the dark-greeu foliage of the 
citrus. Papilio hector has crimson spots on 
the black velvet of the inferior wings. When 
examining the Lachen valley, Dr. Hooker 
found the caterpillar of the swallow-tail but¬ 
terfly (Papilio machaon), common, feeding on 
umbelliferous plants, ns in England ; and a 
Sphynx (like S. euphorbias) was devouring 
the euphorbias ; the English Cynthia cardui 
(painted-lady butterfly) was common, as were 
“ sulphurs,’' “ marbles,” Pontia (whites,) 

blues,” and Theda, of British aspect but 
foreign species. Amongst these, tropical 
forms were rare, except one fine black swal¬ 
low-tail. Eastward of the city of Canton on 
a range of hills called Lofau shan, there are 
butterflies of large size and night moths of 
immense size and brilliant colouring, which 
are captured for transmission to the Chinese 
court and for sale. The most valuable to 
mail are the species of the Bombycidws or 
silk worms. One of these insects (Bom- 
byx atlas) “ measures about nine inches 
across, the ground colour is a rich and varied 
oraiige-browii, and in the centre of each wing 
there is a triangular transparent spot,’^ resem¬ 
bling a piece of mica. The Bombyx or 
Bom by CCS, genus of insects, of the family 
Bombycidse, order Lepidoptera, the section 
Lepidoptera nocturna of Latreille, or Moths, 
are usually styled silk moths. The valuable 
product of the silk moth is the cocoon, and 
races have been produced differing much in 
their cocoons, but hardly at all, in their 
adult state. Several distinct species exist in 
China and India, some of which can be 
crossed with the ordinary moth, Bombyx 
mori. This is believed to have been domes¬ 
ticated in China b. c. 2700. It was brought 
to Constantinople in the sixth century whence 
it was carried into Italy, and in 1494 to 
France, and has since been transported to 
many countries where food and selection have 
produced many varieties. It is only in some 
districts of each country that eggs come to 
perfection. Captain Hutton is of opinion that 
at least six species have been domesticated. 
The principal characteristics of this family are 
—their possessing only rudimentary maxilla^ 
remarkably small p^pi, and bipectina^^^ 
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antennae. One uf the most interesting of the i 
family is the Bomhyx mori, well-known as ! 
the moth to which the silkworm turns. This 
species which was originally from China is of 
a white or cream colour, w^ith a brown fascia 
and two or more waved lines of a deeper 
colour crossing the upper wings. In Britain 
the.eggs of this moth hatch early in May : 
the caterpillar or silkworm is at first of a 
dark colour, but soon becomes light, and in 
its tints much resembles the perfect insect, a 
circumstance compjon in caterpillars. Its 
proper food is the mulberry, though it will 
likewise eat the lettuce and some few other 
plants: on the latter, however, it does not 
thrive equally well, and the silk yielded is of 
a poor quality. The silkworm is al)out eight 
weeks in arriving ut maturity, during which 
period it changes its skin four or five times. I 
When about to east its skin it ceases to eat, 
raises the fore part of the body slightly and 
^remains in perfect repose. In this state it is 
necessary that it should continue for .some 
little time, iu order that the now skin, which 
is at this, time forming, may become suffi¬ 
ciently mature to enable the caterpillar to 
burst through the old one. This operation, 
which is apparently one of considerable diffi¬ 
culty, is performed thus :—the fore part of 
the old skin is burst : the silkworm then by 
continually writhing its body (but not moving 
from the spot) contrives to thrust the skin 
back to the tail, and ultimately to disengage 
itself altogether ; this last part of the opera¬ 
tion, liowever, is the most difficult, since it is 
no uncommon occurrence for them to die from 
not being able to disengage the last segment 
of the body from the old skin. When full- 
grown the silkworm commences spinning its 
web in some convenient spot, and ns it does 
not change the positioji of the hinder portion 
of its body much, but continues drawing its 
thread from various points and attaching it 
to others, it follows that after u time its body 
becomes in great measure, inclosed by the 
thread. The work is then continued from 
one thread to another, tlie silkworm moving 
its head and spinning in a zigzag way, bend¬ 
ing the fore part of the body back to spin iu 
all directions witliiu reacli, and shifting the 
body only to cover with silk the part which 
was beneath it. As the silkworm spins its 
web by thus bending the fore part of the 
body back, and moves the hinder part of tlie 
body in such a way only as to enable it to 
reach the farther back with the fore part, it 
follows that it encloses itself in. a cocoon much 
shorter than its own body, for soon after the 
beginning ibe whole is continued with the 
body in a bent position. From the foregoing 
account, it appears that with the most simple 
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instinctive principles all the ends necessary 
are gained. If the silkworm were gifted w’itli 
a desire for shifting its position much at the 
beginning of the work, it could uevey inclose 
itself in a cocoon ; but by its mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, as above explained, it incloses itself 
in a cocoon which only consumes as much 
silk as is necessary to hold the chrysalis. 
During the time of spinning the cocoon, the 
silkworm decreases its length very consider¬ 
ably, and after it is completed, it is not half 
its original length ; at tins time it become* 
quite torpid, soou changes its skiu, and 
appears iu the form of a chrysalis. The time 
required to complete the cocoon is about five 
days. In the chrysalis state the animal re¬ 
mains from a fortnight to three weeks ; it 
then bursts its case and comes forth in the 
imago-state, the month having previously 
dissolved a portion of the cocoon by means 
of a ffui<l whicJi it ejects. The moth is short¬ 
lived ; the female, in many instances, dies 
almost immediately after she has laid her 
eggs ; the male survives her but a short time. 
I'lie silkworms, whi(di are most extensively 
reared for the purpose of pi oducing silk, are 
liable to many diseases, and none have been 
more destructive than that called muscardine. 
This disease attacks the caterpillar wl)en about 
to enter the chrysalis slate. It is always 
attended with the development within the 
body of a minute fungus olosely resembling 
our common mould. It is probable the fun¬ 
gus only attacks those worms which are 
predisposed to disease, but in certain seasons 
this fungus has been so extensively developed 
as to lead to the supposition that it produces 
the disease itself. Jt is very certain' that, 
when this fnngus is prevailing and its spores 
are introduced into the body of the silkworm, 
it becomes rapidly diseased and dies. The 
fungus spreads internally before the death of 
the worm and afterwards it shoots forth from 
the surface of the skin. The chrysalis and 
moth will have the disease if inoculated with 
the fnngus, but it only occurs spontaneously 
iu the caterpillar. The Bombyces, in their 
metamorphosis, construct n covering or cate 
generally called a cocoon. Each tribe of 
the Bombyces produces a cocoon of a 
peculiar form. They are said to spin or 
weave their cocoon. In their scientifilc 
classification, the Bombyces are arranged 
into eight stirpes or types, according to 
the forms of their larvae, and those known 
to occur in India, have been classed into 105 
genera and 272 species. The most important 
of these, in a social point of view, are the 
silk-producing moths, belonging to the genera 
bombyx ; cricula ; salassa ; antberaea, actias, 
saternia and attacus. 
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1 . Bombyx mori, Lirm., tlie common, 
domestic, or Chinese silkworm moth, the 
Sericaria mori of Blanchard and the pat” 
of Bengal, is a native of China, but has been 
domesticated there and in Siam, India, Persia, 
France and Italy. The usual tradition in 
China is that this was discovered b. c. 2640, 
in the reign of the emperor Hawang-Te, by 
his queen. The culture now flourishes prin¬ 
cipally about Nankin in latitude 32* N., hut 
in India, into which it was early introduced 
none of the silk fllatures extend beyond 26* 
N. They have been found in a wild state in 
Kent in England, on shrubs, but the mulber¬ 
ry tree leaves are its favourite food. 

2. Bombyx religiosa, Heifer^ Deo-inooga, 
Hind.^ Joree, Hind., is found in Assam and 
Cachar, but is supposed by Mr. Moore t<o be 
identicah with B. huttoni. This feeds on the 
Ficus iiidica and Ficns reljgiosa. Its cocoon 
shows the finest filament,has very much lustre, j 
is exceedingly smooth to the touch and yields i 
a silk, if not superior, yet certainly equal to 
that of B. mori. It has not been domesticated. 

3. Bombyx huttoni, Westwood^ is found 
in the Himalaya, about Mussoorie, where it 
occurs abundantly from the Doon up to at 
least 7,000 feet. It feeds on the leaves of 
the wild mulberry and breeds twice a year. 
It has not been domesticated, but feeds on the 
trees. It spins its cocoon on the leaf, which 
is enclosed, the silk is very fine and of a very 
pale yellow tint. It is found in the western 
Himalaya, in great profusion, at elevations of 
3,000 to 8,000 feet, above the sea level. It 
occurs in the height of the rainy season, when 
the hills are enveloped in dense mists. Its 
eggs are deposited on the trees, and subjected 
to tho influence of the frosts and snows of 
those mountain winters. It is supposed by 
Major Hutton, that it would suit the climate 
of Britain. A special committee of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, declared that 
silk of the very best description can be ob¬ 
tained from its cocoons by careful reeling. 
The silk is flue and tough, though perhaps 
somewhat less soft and silky to the touch than 
that of the Chinese worm, and was valued by 
the Delhi shawl merchants at 25^. the pound. 
At Simla, nine species of Bombyx, Satiirnia 
and Actias occur, nearly the whole of which 
might be turned to account in producing silk. 

4. Bomb, horsfieldi, Moore, found in Java. 

5 . Bomb, sub-notatu, Walker, found in 
Singapore. 

6 . Bomb. lugubriSjDrMr^jfound in Madras. 

7. Bombyx Yama mai, the oak silkworm, a 
native of Japan, has been naturalised in Eng¬ 
land. In Japan it is the most precious for 
the produce, and is a monopoly of the Royal 
family. The cocoons arc of a bcautiful yel- 
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lowisli green colour. The silk is as fine, (Iiiu 
and light brown as that of the mulberry worm.! 

8 . Bombyx Pernyi, a native of the north 
China. It produces the gridelin cocoon and 
silk. 

9. Bombyx mylitta of India, produces a 
large cocoon. It feeds on the leaves of the 
Rhamnus jiijuba, and furnishes a dark colour¬ 
ed, or grey silk, coarse but durable, inferior 
to that of the B. Yama mai. 

10 . Cricula trifenestratra, fTetfer, has been 
arrranged under the genera saturnia, euphra- 
nor, antheraea and phalfena. It occurs in 
N. E. and S. India, in Sylhet, Assam, Burmah 
and Java ; and feeds on the Protium javauum, 

I Canarium commune, Mangifera iudica and 
j Anacardium occidentale. Its cocoon is con- 
j structed like net-work, through wliich the 
i enclosed chrysalis is visible. It is of a beau¬ 
tiful yellow colour and of a rich silky lustre. 

11 . Salassa lola, fVesHvood, formerly in 
in the genera saturnia and authera^a, occurs 
in Sylhet- 

12 . Anthersea paphia, Linn. 

Tesser, RcMPH. Kolisurrah, MahR. 

Tusseh, Hind. Munga, MiCHi. 

Bughi, Birbhoom. Kontkuvi nruiga, Assam. 

This has l>ee!i classed in the genera Pha- 
la*na, Saturnia, Bombyx and Attacus. It is 
known to occur in Ceylon, 8. India, N. W., 
and N. E. India, Bengal, Bahai-, Assam, 
Sylhet and Java. It feeds on the Shorea 
robusta, Zizyphus jujuba, Terminalia alata, 
'r. catappa, T. glabra, Bombax heptaphyllum, 
Tectona grandis, or teak, and the mulberry or 
Morus indica. The insect has not been 

domesticated, but is watched on the trees, and 
in parts of India, is found in such abundance 
that the people from time immemorial have 
been supplied with a very durable, coarse, 
dark-coloured silk, which is woven into the 
well-known tasseh silk cloth. In the Bhagul- 
pore district the cocoons are collected in cart 
loads and are much used, cut iuto thongs, as li¬ 
gatures for binding the matclilock barrel to the 
stock. In the rainy season the perfect insect 
appears from the cocoon in about twenty days. 
But Tasseh moths are hatched twice in tho 
year, in May and August. TJie caterpillar 
fl /St draws a few leaves together, as if to 
screen itself from observation and then spins 
a strong cord, composed of many threads till 
about the thickness of a crow quill, at the 
end of which it weaves the cocoon. For the 
first 36 hours, the cocoon is so transparent 
that the larva can be seen working within : 
but it soon acquires consistence and is then 
rendered quite opaque by being covered with 
a glutinous substance. The moth generally 
deposits its eggs within a few yards of the 
cocoon. These the villagers collect and keep 
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ill their houses for about teu <lft}rs until the 
young caterpillars come forth, when they are 
placed on the Asan trees in the jungles, and 
in eight or ten days more they prepare for 
change to the chrysalis state. The owners 
tend them carefully to protect them from the 
birds by day, and from bats at night ; and 
practice many superstitious ceremonies to aid 
them in their care. 

13. Antheraea pernyi, Guerin, Syn. A. 
mylitta : Saturnia pernyi, is a native of Chinn. 

14. Antherse frithii, Moore^ found at 
Darjeeling. 

15. Antheraea roylii, Moore^ found at 
Darjeeling, 

16. Antheraea, Java, Cramer^ syn. Bom- 
byx Java, found in Java. 

17. Anthersea perottetti, Guerin.^ syn. 
Borabyx perottetti, found at Pondicherry. 

18. Antheraea, Simla, We&iwood^ occurs 
at Simla and Darjeeliug. Its expanse of wings 
is nearly six inches. 

19. Antheraea helferi, Moore^ neighbour¬ 
hood of Darjeeling. 

20. Antheraea assama. Heifer. Syn. Sa¬ 
turnia, Westwood, the Mooga or Moonga 
of the Assamese, is found in Ceylon, Assam 
and Sylhet. It can be reared in houses but 
thrives best when fed on trees : and its 
favourite trees are the Addakoory tree, Cham¬ 
pa (Michelia) Soom, Koutoolva, digluttee, 
and souhalloo, Tetranthera diglottica and 
macrophilla, and the pattee-shoouda or Lau- 
rus obtusifolia. There are generally five 
broods of Moonga worms in the year. 

21. Antheraea larissa, WSstwood. Syn. 
Saturnia, a beautiful species, found in Java. 

22. Antheraea-? sp. This is a native 

of Mautchouria, in a climate as rigorous as 
that of Britain. It feeds on a species of the 
oak. Its silk is strong, with little lustre and 
resembles strong yellow linen. It has been 
introduced into France. 

23. Leopa katinka, Westwood. Syns. 
Saturnia : Auther«a ; a native of Assam, 
Sylhet, Tibet and Java. 

24. Actias seleue, Syns. Tropaea, Plec- 
tropteron, Phalsena ; a native of India, at Mis¬ 
souri and Darjeeling from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 
It feeds on the Coriaria uepalensis, or Mun- 
Buvi, Hind., the walnut, Andromeda ovalifolia I 
and Carpinus. The eggs are laid for a few 
days after the visit of the male, they hutch in 
about 18 days, and the larva begins to form 
its cocoon when about 7 we^ks old. 

25* Actias masnas, Doubleday. Syn. 
Tropsea, a native of Sylhet. 

26. Actias sinensis, Walker. Syn. Tro¬ 
paea, a native of N. China. 

27. Saturnia pyretorum, Boisduvai. A 
native of China. 


28. Saturnia grotei, Moore. A native 
of Darjeeling. 

29. Attacus atlas, Linn. Syns. Phalena, 
Bombyx, Saturnia. This.is the largest of 
all known lepidopterous insects. It is found 
in Ceylon, all over ludia, Burroah, China and 
Java, and the Tusseh silk of the Chinese 
is said to be obtained from its cocoon. 

30. Attacus edwardsi, White, A native 
of Darjeeling, of an intensely dark colour. 

31. Attacus cyuthia, Drury. Syns. Pha- 
laena, Bombyx, Samia, Saturnia.—This is 
the eri, eria, or arandi silk-worm of Bengal 
and Assam, which occurs also iu N. £. 
India, Tibet, China and Java. A. Cynthia 
feeds on the foliage of the Ricinus communis, 
the castor oil plant, hence its name the Arndi. 
It spins remarkably soft threads. 

32. Attacus ricini, Boisduval. Sfyns. Sa¬ 
turnia and PhalaeiJia. This is found in Assam, 
Ceylon, and is the arindi or castor oil silk¬ 
worm of Bengal, so called because it feeds 
solely on the common castor oil plant with 
which also, they are fed, when domesticated. 
This is reared over a great part of India, but 
particularly at Dinujpur aud Kaujpur. The 
cocoons are remarkably soft and white, but 
the filament is very delicate, the silk cannot 
be wound off, and it is therefore spun like 
cotton. The yarn, thus manufactured, is 
woven into a coarse kind of white cloth, of a 
seemingly loose texture, but of incredible 
durability, a person rarely can wear out a 
garment made of it, in his lifetime. 

33. Attacus guerini, Jfoore. Is smaller than 
A. cynthia and A. ricini. It is found in Bengal. 
The valuable product of the silk moth is the 
cocoou aud races have been produced differ¬ 
ing much iu their cocoons, but hardly at all, 
in their adult states. Several distinct species 
exist in China aud India, some of which can 
be crossed with the ordinary moth, Bombyx 
mori. This is believed to have been domesti¬ 
cated iu China b. c. 2700. It was brought 
to Cods tan tiuople in the sixth century, 
whence it was carried into Italy and iu 1494 
to France, and has, since, been transported to 
many countries where food and selection 
have produced many varieties. It is only in 
some districts of each country that eggs come 
to perfection. Captain Hutton is of opinion 
that at least six species have been domesti¬ 
cated. Bombyx mori is a very important 
silk-worm. B. mylitta lives ou the leaves of 
Rharauus jujuba and yields a dark coloured 
coarse but durable silk. B. cyuthia feeds on 
the castor oil plant aud spins very soft 
threads. Eastward of the city of Canton on 
a range of hills called Lofau shan, there ‘are 
butterfiies of large size and night moths of 
immense size and brilliant colouring, which 
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are captured for transmissioo to the Chinese 
court and for sale. One of these, the Bombyx 
atlas, measures about nine inches across, the 
ground colour is a rich and varied orange- 
brown, and in the centre of each wing there 
is a triangular transparent spot, resembling a 
piece of mica.— Hooker^ VoL ii, p. 65 ; 
Tennent's Ceylon ; Williams" Middle King¬ 
dom^ p, 273 ; English Cyclopaedia, p. 558 ; 
Major Hutton in No, 8. of Universal Re- 
view; Dr. T, Horsfield and Mr, F. 
Moore's Catalogue of the hepidopterous 

Insects, in the Museum at the East India 
House, London, 1858-9 ; Mr, Fredrick 

Moore's Synopsis of the known Asiatic 

species of Silk producing Moths ; Proceed¬ 
ings of the Zoological Society of London, 
June 28tA, 1859 ; Darwin, on the Oiigin 
of Species, See Lepidoptera. 

LEPIDOPUS, a genus of fishes of the 
family Trichridse, comprising, 

l Aphanopus, l l Epinnula. j 6 Thyrsites, 

1 Lapidopus, 6 Diorotua. 2 GempyluH. 

6 Trichi uru8, • I 

LEPIDOSAURS, see Reptiles, Scincidae. 

LEPIDOSIREN, a curious reptileof Africa 
and South America, placed midway between 
the reptiles and fishes, and has gills and true 
lungs. It has the habit on the approach of 
drought of burying itself several feet deep 
into the mud of the ponds in which it usually 
dwells. It does not appear to possess the 
power of travelling. The Hydrargyras of Caro¬ 
lina leave the drying pools and seek the nearest 
water, in a straight line, though at a consi¬ 
derable distance : and Sir R. Scliomburgh 
toils us that certain species of Dora (called by 
the people, the Hassar) in Guiana, have the 
same habit and are occasionally met with in 
such numbers in their travels that the negroes 
fill baskets with them. If they fail in find¬ 
ing water, they are said to burrow in the 
soft mud, and pass the dry season in torpidity 
like the Lepidosiren.— Qosse, 122. 

^ LEPISMA. This tiny silver insect has 
filiform antennas and the abdomen terminated 
by three elongated setae, two of which are 
placed nearly at right angles to the central 
ones. This is one of two genera of insects 
which infest books in India and which are 
usually regarded as accomplices in the work 
of destruction, but which on the contrary 
pursue and greedily feed on the larvas of the 
death-watch and the numerous acari and soft- 
bodied insects which are believed to be the 
chief depredators that prey upon books. 
Another of these maligned genera, is a tiny 
tailless scorpion (Chelifer) of which three 
species have been noticed in Ceylon, the Cli. 
libroram. Temp* ; Ch. oblongum. Temp. ; and 
Ch. Aoaroides, Hermann, the last of which it is 
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believed had been introduced from Europe 
in Dutch and Portuguese books. Of the 
Lepisma, the fish-insect genus, so called by 
Fabricius from its fish-tike silvery scales, only 
two species have been described, vix., the L. 
niveo-fasciatus and L. uiger. Temp. One of 
larger size, is remarkable for the whiteness of 
the pearly scales, from which its name is deriv¬ 
ed, these contrasted with the dark hue Of tlie 
other parts and its tripartite tail, attract the 
eye as the insect darts rapidly along. Like the 
chelifer, it shu?DS the light, hiding iu chinks 
till sunset, but is aclively engaged during the 
night, feasting on the acari and soft-bodied 
inse<*t8 which assail books and papeiTB. It 
has six legs, filiform antennas, and the abdo¬ 
men terminated by three elongated setae, two 
of which are placed nearly at right angles to 
the central one. Linnaeus states that the 
European species was brought iu sugar- 
ships from America. The Chelifer found in 
Ceylou has been brought thither from 
Europe.— Tenneni's Sketches, Natural Hist, 
of Ceylon, p, 476. 

LEPORID,^, a family of Rodeutia, the 
type of which may be considered as existing 
in the common hare. See Hare, Lepus. 

LEPROSY. According to Manetho, as 
quoted by Josephus, the Egyptian king Me- 
uephthah, son of the Great Rameses, collected 
together all the lepers and located them in the 
quarries in Lower Egypt, on the edge of the 
Arabian desert, but subsequently mitigated 
their lot and placed them in the deserted town 
of Avaris; these outcastes, however, sided with 
the people o^Palestine who rose in a religi- 
ou.s war against animal-worship, and Me- 
nephthah fled to Ethiopia. Leprosy is largely 
prevalent in Africa and Asia, and is still, as 
before, endemic in Egypt along the valley of 
the Nile, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Algeria, Morocco and Red Sea, in Abyssinia, 
Soudan, Cape, Madagascar, Mauritius and 
Bourbon, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, 
Bokhara, Ladakh, Cashmir, very prevalent 
all over India, Ceylon, Burmah and the East¬ 
ern Archipelago. It occurs as elephantiasis, 
white leprosy, tubercular leprosy. In 1870 
there were 11,391 lepers in the Bombay 
Presidency including Sind. The disease ft* not 
ordinarily deemed contagious, and the wel¬ 
fare of the community does not demand the 
complete segregation of those afflicted with 
it. But leprosy causes much suffering ; 
and it fosters mendicancy. The contagious¬ 
ness of leprosy is perhaps not quite settled, 
but if its hereditary character be proved, 
that supports the presumption that careful 
segregation would in time extirpate the 
disease. It would he easy enough to make 
arrangemetits by which segi^egation could be 




LEPTOPTILOS ARGALA. 

effected without any severe degree of com¬ 
pulsion, though of course to get rid of such 
au evil as leprosy, the good of future genera¬ 
tions would more than justify a considerable 
interference with the liberty of the subject 
to make other subjects miserable.— Bunsen^ 
Egypt's place in Universal History^ Vols. ii, 
pp. 500, 563 ; iii, 188, 195. 

LEPTADENIA JACQUEMONTIANA, DC. 

Kip, Sind. • 

According to Dr. Stocks, this is employed 
in Sind with Periploca aphyllum, for making 
into ropes and bauds used for wells, as water 
does not rot them.— Royle, Fib. Pl.y p. 306 

LEPTADENIA RETICULATA, fV. 
and A., fV. Conts. 

Atolepi&s suberoia, Jtoxb. i Pala-tige, Tsl. 

Used as a vegetable. 

LEPTADENIA SPARTEA, another 
species of the genus yielding a fibre. 

LEPTOCEPHALID^, a family of fishes 
of the Asiatic seas. 

LEPTOCEPHALUS or‘Glass Eel genus. 
Of these there have been described 18 species. 

LEPTOCERID.®, a family of insects, in 
which is the Caddirj-worm genus Setodes. 

LEPTOCONCHUS, Euppelly a genus of 
Pectinibranchiate Gasteropodous Mollusca ; 
It* striatus, Riippell, is a rather dirty milk- 
white ; it is furrowed externally with 
numerous longitudinal undulated lines very 
much approximated. It inhabits the Red Sen, 
imbedded in the calcareous mass of Polyparia, 
(species of Menndrina, M. Phrygia, in w^hich 
Magilus, Venerupis, &c., occur*) and having 
no communication with the water except by 
a moderate opening. See Molluscs. 

LEPTOPHIS, Bell. Of this geuus 
of reptiles, two occur in India and one from 
Java. To these Dr. Gray added two species, 
L. punctulatus and L. spilotus, (Coluber 
spilotus, Laeepede) collected by the expedi¬ 
tion under Captain Phillip Parker King, R. 
N, * Survey of Australia* 

LEPTOPHIS PURPURASCENS, Coluber 
purpurascens, Shaw. Violet, changing to 
green, gilded ; a lateral and dorsal line of a 
p^er hue ; head obtuse. It is found in the 
East Indies.— Zool. Journal, Vol. ii ; Eng, 

^TePTOPTILOS ARGALA, Linn, 

Ciconia nudifroDS, Jerd. Aigala migratoria, Body. 

„ marabou, Temm. Ardea dubia, Qmtl. 

Chaaiarl-dhauk, Bxno. Hargeyla, Hind. 

Adjutwt, £no. DuBta, „ 

Gigantio stork, „ Garur of Purneah. 

Hargela, Hurgela, Hind. Pini-g^la-konga, Tel. 

The Adjutant Jiiird is migratory. It is 
rare in the south of India, though it occurs 
in Hyderabad and Mysore, but it is common 
in Bengal, Northern and North Eastern India, 
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hfiPTOPTILOS JAVAN ICA. 

Burmah and the Malayan peninsula. The 
adult birds make their appearance as soon as 
the rains set in, and becoming in fine plu¬ 
mage towards the close of the rains, depart 
at that time to breed in the eastern portion 
of the Sundarbuns, in Moulmein, in the Te- 
nasserim provinces upon lofty trees, and 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
upon trees and rocks. It is a bold familiar 
bird, eats all sorts of animal refuse, frogs, 
fish, dead bodies. Several eminent naturalists 
persist in ignoring the very great differences 
between Storks and Cranes, in their ap¬ 
pearance, habits, anatomy, modes of breed¬ 
ing, and everything except that both happen 
to be long-legged birds. They do so by 
designating the Hurgila or ‘ Adjutant’ (Lep- 
toptilos argala) ‘ the gigantic Crane.* The 
three ordinary Indian Cranes are Ql’us an- 
iigone, Gr. cinerea, and Gr. virgo : Grus 
leucogerauos occurs rarely in the North- 
West Provinces. The words Crane and Grus, 
and the Hindustani names of the three common 
Indian species, Saras, Karranch and Kakarra ; 
all have reference to the loud trumpeting of 
these birds, which have a curious internal 
conformation resembling that of the Trum¬ 
peter Swans ; whereas the Storks are voice¬ 
less birds, having actually no vocal muscles, 
and can make no sound, but by clattering 
their mandibles together, which they do 
pretty loudly.— Jerdon's Birds ; Z in Indian 
Field. 

LEPTOPTILOS JAVANICA, Horsf. 

Ciconia calva, Jerdon. | Ciconia cristata, McCltll. 

„ capillata, Temm. I Argila crinita, B. Bam. 

„ nudifrons,J/c67eM | „ immigratoria, Hod. 

Chandana, Beng. Chinjara, Hind. 

Chandiari, ,, Bang-gor, of Purneah. 

Madanchur, „ Nuthn-cootec-narai, Tam. 

Moduntiki, ,, Dodal-konga, Tkl. 

Small adjutant, Eng. ,, gatti-gadu, ,, 
Hair-crested stork, ,, 

The Tamil name of the small Grey and 
Black Stork, Leptoptilos javauica, is Nutha 
cootee narai, literally, “ Shell-fish-(Ampul- 
laria) picking crane.” They have nests two 
feet in diameter, and contain three eggs or 
young. The eggs are of a dirty white colour, 
of the tame shape, but not quite so large as 
those of the Turkey. The young when fully 
feathered are in prime condition. Their flesh 
is eaten by mahomedans and pariahs. The bird 
keeps entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, 
&c., it never approaches towns. Some half a 
dozen or more of these birds may often be seen 
in the morning sunning themselves with out¬ 
stretched wings in the dry fields. They only 
differ from the adjutant, or Leptoptiloa argala, 
in size and colour. These nest early, and the 
young are firm on the wing in the month of 
February. They are found throughout Asia, 
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feed on fish, frogs, crabs and locusts. Mara- 
bow feathers are the under-tail coverts of the 
Leptopilos argala, and of the Ciconia mara- 
bow ; Uie former, the adjutant bird of tropical 
ludia, furnishes the best ; the latter inhabits 
Africa and Asia ; both birds are very large, 
being sometimes six feet high.—./crriow, VoL 
iii, p. 730 ; Z. in Indian Field ; SimmoruVs 
Commercial Dictionary, See Birds, Cygnus, 
Egret, Stork. 

LEPTORHYNCUS has been found fossil 
in Ava. 

LEPTOSIPHON, a genus of flowering 
plants belonging to the PolemoniaccEC, pretty 
annuals allied to the Gilia, and propagated 
in the same manner, the colours are white, 
blue and purple.— RiddelL 

LEPURANDA SACCIDORA, Nimmo. 

Antiaris saccidora, Dalz. 

Chundul, Hind. I Navil maram, Tam. 

Arayaanjely, Malial. 1 j 

This stately forest tree is indigenous on the | 
west side of India, in the ravines at Kandalla ! 
and in the jungles near Coorg, where people 
manufacture sacks from the bark by a very ! 
simple process. A branch is cut, correspond- 1 
ing to the length and diameter of the sack 
wanted. It is soaked a little, and then 
beaten with clubs until tbe inner bai’k 
separates from the wood. This <lone, the 
sack foi*med of the bark is turned inside out 
and pulled down, until the wood is sawed off, 
with the exception of a small piece left to 
form tire bottom of the sac.k, and which is 
carefully left untouched. These sacks, called 
Cooramboor bags or sattks, ai'e in general use | 
among the villagers for caiTying rice, and j 
are sold for about six anuas each. This is 
very common and the most gigantic of all j 
the trees in the Wynaad jungles : wood not | 
much used. Fib. jPL,p. 343 ; Mclvor. 

LEPUS, the hare is of the family Leporida3. 
Dr. Jei-dou, in his Mammals, names three 
Indian species, viz, : L. hispidus ; L. ni- 
gricollis and L. ruficaudatus ; L. pallipes ; 
L. peguensis and L ti be tail us. The genus 
Lepus has cutting teeth the upper in pair's 
two in front, large and gi'ooved, and two 
smaller behind ; lower teeth square ; grinders 
composed of two soldererl vertical plates ; 
a sixth, very small, in the upper j^w ; soles 
of the feet haii'y ; anterior feet with five toes ; 
posterior with four; tail very short, turned up¬ 
wards. Hares are unknown in Arakan and in 
the Tenasserim provinces, also throughout the 
Malayan peninsula and Ai'chipelago, with the 
exception of Lepus nigidcollis, F. Cnv.^ in 
Java, which has most pi'ohably been intro¬ 
duced from South India or Ceylon, ns. it 
doubtless likewise has in the Mauritius ; but 


several notices occur of ha^es in the Indo- 
Chinese countries, even in Cochin-China the 
species being as yet undetermined.— 

Ci/c. ; Mr. Blyth hi Seng, As. Soc. Joxirn. 

' LEPUS JEGYPTICUS, Egyptian hare, 
is found in Egypt. 

LEPUS CUNICULUS, Linn. 


Konyn; Konin, Belo. Coniglio, Ir. 

Kaaine, Dan. Coelho, Port. 

Konyn; Konin, Dut. Conejo, SP. » 

Kabbet, Rabbit, Coney, Kanin, SWED' 

Eng. Cwningen, Wblse, 

ICaninchen, Germ. 


The rabbet begins to bi'eed at the age of 
six months, and pi'oduces sevei'al broods in a 
year', generally fi'om five to seven or eight at 
a time. The young ai'e blind at their birth, 
and nearly naked. The fur of the rabbet is 
in considerable demand, particulai'ly for the 
bat ti-ade ; and at one time the silver-haired 
vai'ieties, or silver-sprigs, fetched three shil- , 
lings a piece, for ornamental linings to cloaks. 
—British Museum Catalogue. 

LEPUS HISPIDUS, Pearson. 

Caprolagua hispidus, Blyth. | Hispid hare, Eno. 

This bare inhabits tbe great saul forest at 
the base of the sub-Himalaya and of their 
offsets, from Gorakpur to Tipperab, also at 
Siligoree in tbe Terai. This pi'iraeval forest 
j is the peculiar and exclusive habitat of the 
! ni.spid bare, a species that never ventures 
1 into tbe open plains on the one hand, or into the 
j mountains on the other ; and hence it is but 
little known, deep cover’ and deadly malaria 
J contributing alike to its happy obscurity. As 
the black-necjced bare or L. nigricollis is the 
single species of the Deccan, and the Redtail, 
L. nifii^nudatn, of Hindustan and Bengal, so 
is the Hispid of the vast siib-Himalayan 
foi’est ; and it is remarkable that the moun¬ 
tains beyond the for'cst, even up to the per¬ 
petual snow.s, have no peculiar species. The 
saul forest hare feeds chiefly on roots and the 
j bark of trees, a circumstance as I'emarkably 
in harmony with the extraordinary rodent 
power of its structure as ai’e its small eyes 
and ear-s, weighty body and short strong legs, 
with what has been just stated I'elative to tha 
rest of its habits. The whole forms a beauti- 
j ful instance of adaptation without the slightest 
I change of organism. The sexes are as near 
as possible of the same size and colour ; but, 
if anything, the male is rather* the larger and 
dai’ker'. The male measures 19^ inches from 
snout to vent—bead to the occiput 4 ; ears 
to the lobe 2J ; to the ci’own ; foreleg 
from elbow to end of longest toe nail 4f. 
Hindleg from true knee to longest nail 7^ ; 
Planta fi'om heel to long toe nail 2J ; heel to 
i knee 4^ ; scut only l| ; scut and hair 
j weight 5^ lbs. The female is 19 inches 
' and lbs. Both have a girth behind fclilb 
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LEEDS TYPLERI. 


•hottldev of 12 inches : but the female's tail 
is the longer, being 2 inches, or 3 with the 
fur. Her other proportions are almost identical 
with the male's. Compared with the common 
species, these animals are conspicuously of 
darker hue and heavier make, but not larger. 
^Thev have heavier heads, much shorter ears, 
^smaller eyes, shorter tails, limbs shorter, 
stronger and less unequal—in that respect 
like a rabbit—and, lastly, their mystaccal 
tufts are much less, and their fur much 
harsher. The profile of the head is less 
curved in the Hispid than in the common 
species, the nails somewhat larger, and the 
digits slightly different in gradation, the 
thumb in particular being less withdrawn, 
and the little finger more so, from the 
front, in Hispidus. But the nails have no 
peculiarity of conformation, and so far from 
being “ very acute,” they are very blunt and 
worn. The noseaud lips agree precisely with 
those of the common species : but the eye is 
conspicuously smaller, and placed less back¬ 
wards, or midway between the snout and ears. 
The ears both in male and female considerably 
exceed one-half of the length of the head, and 
are broader as well as shorter than in L. 
ruficaudatus or L. timidus ; and it is remark* 
able that the tail in the male is shorter than 
in the female—in both more so than in 
L. timidus. The teats are six, two pectoral, 
and four ventral, just as in L. ruficaudatus, 
and the sculls and teeth of the two species are 
framed upon precisely the same model, general 
and particular.—Afr. Blyth in Btng. As, Soc. 
Jour., No. clxxix, June 1847. 

LEPUS KURGOSA, the Lada, or Khar- 
gosh. 

LEPUS MACROTUS. This species in- 
habits the Himalaya and Nepaul. It is larger 
than the black-necked hare, L. nigricoilis of 
the Indian plains.— Jerdon's Mammals. 
LEPUS NIGRICOLLIS, F. Cuv. 


LepuB melanauohen, Temm. 


Malla, Can. 

Blaok*napfd hare, Eno. 
Khar-gosa, Hind. 


Sasfia, Mahr. 

Mu«al, Tam. 

Kundeli, Tel. 


This is the hare of Ceylon, of the peninsula 
of India, of Sindh, of the Panjab and of 
JsLVtL.-^Jerdon^s Mammals, p. 225. 

LEPUS OIOSTOLUvS, Hodgs. 

Bine hare, | Alpine hare. 

Woolly hare, | 

This, the Woolly Hare of Thibet and Ne¬ 
paul, is considered by Major Cunningham 
to be the Lopus pallipes of Hodgson. There 
was, says Dr. Hooker, much short grass 
about the lake on which large antelopes, 
Chiru” (Antilope hodgsoni), an^d deer, I 
“ Goa” (Procapra picticaiidata, Hodgson) \ 
were feeding. There were also many slate-' 


coloured hares with w^^ite ramps (Lepus 
oiostolus), with marmots and tail-less rats. 
He found the horns of the Chiru on the south 
side of the Donkia pass, but he never saw a 
live one except in Tibet. The Procapra is as 
described by Mr. Hodgson. Dr. Adams 
says of the alpine hare, Lepus oiostolus, 
that it was common among the fallen boul¬ 
ders, and along the long bottoms and sides of 
the valleys leading towards the Poogah lake. 
This species very much resembles the alpine 
hare of Europe.— Mr. Blyth in Beng. As. 
Soc. Jour., 1846, p. 338 ; Hooker Him. 
Journ., Vol.u, p. 157 ; Adams. 

LEPUS PALLIPES, Hodgson. White- 
foot hare, Ri-bong Tibetan, occurs in Ladak 
and Tibet. 

LEPUS PEGUENSIS, Blyth. Is very 
similar to the L. ruficaudatus, Is. Geoffrey, 
of Bengal. It occurs in all upper India, 
Assam and Upper Burmah, tail black above, 
as in the generality of the genus. Upper 
parts same colour as Bengal hare, but the 
belly abruptly white. 

LEPUS RUFICAUDATUS, Geoff. 

LepuB indicus, Hodg». \ Lepus macrotuB, Hodgt. 


Sasru, Beno. 

Common Indian hare. 
Mold, Gondi. 


Khargosh, Hind. 

Khurra, ,, 

Lamma, ,, 


This hare is found from the Himalaya and 
the Punjab to the Godavery and Assam.— 
Jerdon, p. 224. 

LEPUS SINENSIS, Gray, of Hard- 
wicke's ‘Illustrations of Indian Zoology,' is 
known only by that figure. The skull closely 
resembles that of Lepus ruficaudatus, Is. 
Geoff, (the common Bengal hare) ; the 
general structure L. sinensis and L. ruficau- 
datiis would appear to be quite similar, but 
the colouring is remarkably different ; being 
a mixture of deep tavvuy or rufo-fulvous with 
much black on the upper parts, and the under 
parts, whitish. The paws are black underneath, 
mingled with some tawny along the lower 
surface of the tarsus ; the latter being almost 
pure white externally, and thus forming a 
remarkable and striking contrast with the 
hue of the lower surface. Tail black above 
and at the tip, whitish below towards its base. 
On the sides towards the belly, the fur much 
resembles both in colour and texture that of 
the entire upper parts of L. ruficaudatus ; 
but on the back the fulvous hue is very much 
deeper, and the admixture of black is much 
greater : the short soft under-fur is deep buff 
or fulvous, whereas in L. ruficaudatus the 
same is whitish or rather almost pure white.— 
Mr. Blyth in Beng. As. Soc. Journ., No, 4 
0/1852, 359. 

LEPUS TYTLERI seems the same hare 
as T. ruficaudatus. 
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LESTJ^IS ANTARTICUS. 

LERA, Hind. A coarse kind of brown 
gum imperfectly soluble, used in calico- 
printing, 

LERAH, see Karen. 

LERNOIDES, an order of the Crustacea, 
viz.:— 

Fam. Chondracanthiena. 

Tucca impresBus, ,Edw. Ou a Dioduii. 

Fam. Lerneoceriena. 

Penellus blainvilli, Edw. On Exocoetua volitans. 
Lerneonema leseurii, Edw. On Exoccetus volitans. 

LERWA NIVICOLA, Snow partridge. 

LESCHENAULT DE LA TOUR, a 
French botanist, who accompanied Buudin's 
voyage to the Moluccas, Java, and Sumatra. 
He appears to have been appointed director 
i»of the Botanic garden at Pondicherry, and to 
have investigated some of the southern pro¬ 
vinces of the peninsula: the plants he collected 
seem, however, to be chiefly from the Neil- 
gherries, and are principally published by 
De Candolle in his Prodromus Systeraatis 
Naturalis Vegetabilium. 

LESGHEE, inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tains between Georgia and the Caspian, who 
are alike remarkable for their valour and 
turbulence. They are now subject to Russia. 
--Malcolm's History of Fersia, Fol.n,p. 125. 

LESGIAN, see India. 

LESOORA, or Lisora,HiNi>. Cordiarayxa. 

LCSPEDEZA JUNCEA, fVall., Syn. of 
Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl. 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL, 
Larus fuscus, of the Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Cape of G. Hope, N, 
Zealand, Kabul (Barnes), Bay of Bengal. 

LESSER CARDAMOM, Eng. Elettaria 
cardamom urn, Wh. ^ Mat. 

LESSER JACK, Eng. Artocarpus chap- 
lasha, Roxb, 

LESSER ZAB, or Atun Su, is augmented 
by a considerable stream coming from Koh-i- 
Sanjak, at a town of 1,000 houses, and distant 
about 40 miles north, 85 miles east : from 
thence it becomes navigable by rafts. At 
their junction, the Tigris is about 500 yards 
broad, and a little below there is a kind of 
cataract, callM Kelah, where the descent is so 
rapid that the river appears as it were to run 
down hills. This place is much dreaded by 
the people when descending in boats ; but it 
does not seem in reality to offer any serious 
impediment to the rafts so frequently passing 
between Mosul and Baghdad. The Euphrates 
steamer not only passed over this difficulty, 
under Lieutenant Lynch, but also proceeded 
as high up as the bund opposite the ruins 
of Nimrud. 

LEST, Fr. Ballast. 

LESWA, HiitD. Digera arvensis. 
LESTRIS ANTARTICUS, a raptorial 
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XBOCAS. 

gull of the southern hemisphere that destroys 
the eggs of the albatross. 

LESURA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LETA-GADDI, Tkl. A kind ofgrass. 

LETANI, a river south of Lebanon, the 
ancient Leontes. 

LETHRINUS KARWA, Cuv. and Valen, 
the Karwa, Tam. of Dr. Russell. A fish of* 
the Coromandel Coast, yielding isinglass. 

LET KHOP, Burm. Sterculea foetida, 
Linn. 

LET PAN, Burm. Eriola^na tiliifolia. 

LETRONNE, see Periplus. 

LETSOMIA SETOSA, hairy letsomia, a 
large red-flowered creeper of the convolvulus 
tribe, is seen in Tenasserim during the rainy 
season on almost every hedge.— Mason. 

LETTEE or Letti, a high island of consi¬ 
derable extent, in lut. 8* 11' S., and long. 127® 
45' E., 18 miles E. b}'^ N. from Pulo Jackee, 
in the Arafura Sea. The South Western is¬ 
lands of the E. Archipelago are the Baba, Ser- 
rnatta, Letti, Roma, Wetta, and Lamma 
groups. The Baba people are known to 
have destroyed an English trading vessel. 
Each family preserves on a scaffold of 
their dwelling the head of one of their ances¬ 
tors,— Bikmore, p. 127. 

LETTER WOOD, or Speckled wood. 
See Speckled snake wood. 

LETTISH, see India. 

LETTSOMIA. Dr. Wight gives of this 
genus L. aggregata, cymosa, setosa, 

LETTSOMIA NERVOSA, also L. speci- 
osa, Roxb., syns. of Argyreia speciosa, SwU 

LETTUCE. 

Kahoo, Guz., Hind. [ Laciuca sativa. 

The most esteemed sorts of lettuce are the 
cabbage, red and brown cos-lettuce. For 
early salading, the seed may be sown at the 
commencement of the rains, although neither 
are in perfection until the cold season. They 
are mostly raised in small beds, and then 
transplanted into others at about one foot 
apart, or on ridges around other vegetables \ 
they do not require any partiiailar care. The 
ground should be light and rich, and when 
the plants are of a sufficient size they should 
be tied up ; and this may be done with 
shreds of plantain-leaf or twine.— 

LETTUCE TREE, Eng. Pisonia morin- 
difolia. 

LEUCADENDRON, a genus of handsome 
shi*uhs, growing to a large size, with heads 
of yellow flowers and silky leaves.— Riddell, 

LEUCAS. Dr. Wight gives of this genus 
in leones, Leucas bifiora, cephalotes, helian- 
themifolia indica, lancesefolia, uepetifolia, ros- 
marinifolia, suffruticosa, ternifolia, urticssfolia; 
vestita.— W, Ic. ;; 
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LEW-KEW. 

LEUCAS ASPE'RA, Spreng. 

Phlomis «8culentum, I Kulkuea, Beno. 

Choto, Beno. I Thumbay keera, Tam. 

A small aiiQual weed with white flowers ; 
appears during the rains; the leaves are 
used as greens mixed' with others.— Jaffrey. 

LEUCAS CEPHALOTES, Spreng, 
PhloniiB cephalotes, Roxh, I Tunami, Tel. 

This is the most celebrated species. The 
leaves are eaten, the flowers are sacred to 
Siva, and are otFered in his temple. But 
there are many species to which the term 
Tumrai is indiscriminately applied. 

LEUCHTER, Gkrm. Candlesticks. 

LEUCISCUS RASBORA, Buck., Ham, 
At Pinang, this species is numerous in 
rivulets and in rice fields, when they are 
flooded. 

LEUCOCERCA COMPRESSIROSTRIS, 
see Birds, Ornithology. 

LEUCOSIA URANIA, Edw. A crab of 
New Guinea. L. eraniolaris, a crab of the 
Indian coasts. 

LEUCOSPERMUM,an interesting genus 
of plants, with entire, downy, or hairy, leaves, 
and terminal heads of yellow flowers. They re¬ 
quire the same cultureas the Protea .—HiddelL 

LEURI, Hind. East of Sutlej, Cupressus 
torulosa, twisted cypress. 

LEURI, or Suri, Hind, of Sutlej. Juni- 
perus excelsa, also J. arborea, pencil cedar. 

LEW, Chin. Sulphur. 

LEWAR, Hind. Juuiperus communis, 
also J. excelsa. Chhota lewar is Andromeda 
fastigiata. 

LEWES UERTOMENES, a learned gen¬ 
tleman of Rome, iriA.D, 1503, gave an ac¬ 
count of Cambay, and of its quartzose mine¬ 
rals. 

LEW-KEW, a kingdom of a group of 
thirty-six islands lying between those of Kiu- 
siu and Formosa. The island of Lew-Kew is 
the largest of the group, which is tributary 
to the empire of Japan, through the prince 
of Satsuma. Lew-Kew island is about 60 
miles in length from north to south with a 
varying breadth of from five to ten miles, 
and its scenery, especially at its northern 
and eastern side, is wild and mountainous. 
In Lew-Kew, the salutation consists of clasp¬ 
ing the hands together, and in that position 
elevating the knuckles to the forehead, and 
bowing sufficiently low for the hands so 
placed to touch the ground. The Lew-Kew 
people wear a cloak, which is gathered in at 
the wai^t with a girdle of brocaded silk 
or velvet; in this is stuck an embroidered 
pouch, containing a small pipe and some 
powdered tobacco. In Lew-Kew, the hair is 
shaven oflT the forehead for about three 
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LI. 

inches in front, and carried from the back 
and sides into a tuft on the top of the head 
where it is liold by one or more pins, gold 
being in most esteem with the men and 
poli.shed tortoiseshell among the women. 

LEW-SAN, Chin. Cryptomeria japonica, 
valued for its ornamental appearance and fine 
timber.— Res, among the Chinese^ p, 194. 

LEYA, Hind. A grass, Ceuchr us echinatus. 

LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA, a plant of 
the Himalaya mountains, at elevations of 
from 6,000 to 7,000 and 8,000 feet, in Nepaul 
and Sirmore, where it grows among oaks 
and pines. It forms a large and very showy 
shrub, with numerous luxuriant smooth and 
cylindric fistulous shoots issuing from the 
root, which are of a purplish colour. The€ 
leaves are opposite, ovate-lanceolate and 
glaucous ; the flowers white, with a tinge of 
purple, arranged in drooping racemes, which 
arc furnished with coloured foliaceous bracts. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

LEYDEN, Dr. J., a celebrated linguist, 
antiquary ami poet, born 1775, entered the 
Madras Medical Service in 1802 ; became 
Professor of lliiulustaiii, College, Fort Wil¬ 
liam, 1806 ; accompanied Lord Minto to 
Java in 1809, where he died. Author of 
Traushition of the memoirs of the Emperor 
Baber, Loud., 1826, 4to. On the Indo- 
Chinese languages, in As. Res., vol. x, 158. 
On the Rosheniah sect. Ibid., vol, xi. 363.— 
Dr. BuMs Cat. 

LEYTE, see Negros or Buglas Islands, 
India, Papuans. 

LEZAM, Hind. An iron bow with chain, 
used for gymnastic exercises iu the Talim- 
khana or gymnasium of ludia. 

LIIA, Tib., god : Lhamo, goddess. 

LHASA. To the Lhasan kingdom of 
Great Tibet is applied the name of Kha- 
chan-pa or Snow-laud. Lhasa is the seat of 
the great priest of the eastern buddhists. 
See India, Leh, Ladak, L’lama, Lassa, Tibet. 

LIIIJO, Hind. Pyrus baccata. 

LIIIMj'Hind. Finns excelsa. 

LHIMTSER, Hind. Finns excelsa, lofty 
pine. See Chiti, Kanawar, Chamba, Finns, &c. 

LHOPA, a quarrelsome and cruel but not 
brave race of Eastern Tibet and Nepaul. See 
Bhotan, Butan, Changlo, Chepang, Chetang, 
Darjeeling, Haiyu, India, Lepcha, Nepaul. 

LI, a Chinese copper coin, ten to a canda- 
reen. 

10 Li.1 candareen. 

100 „ .1 mas. 

1000 „ .1 tael. 

I Tael about 5 shillings. 

LI, a Chinese measure of leugth, about 
I one-sixth of a British mile* 

) LI, a Chinese word of very extensive 
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LIANG. 


LIBEK. 


meaning, sometimes rendered, reason, cour- way to Peking, Timkowski received 1,150 
tesy, propriety, good breeding. The saying tchoklii for a liang or Timkowski's 

is, Li and Wen (learning) make up the whole Journey to Fekiny, VoU i, p. 274. 
sum of human excellencies.— Bowring, LIBA, Sans. Myrobala, Terminaliacitrina. 

LI. Many noh-aryan peoples of India, LIBAN, Ar. Benjamin, 
take their tribal designations from the word LIBAN US, Greek. See Olibanum, 

for ‘‘man’* in their respective dialects and the LIBANUS. A great valley, separates the 

very general term mi (man) with some pre- Libanus from the Anti-Libanus, and includes * 
fixed or supposed syllable, supplies the basis the district of the Bekaa and the Belad 
of the race name to not less than forty ascer- Balbec, which was more anciently called 
tained tribes. Thus, Du-mi, Ka-mi, Ku-mi, Coelo-Syria. Mr. Robertson says, leaving 
Auga-mi Naga, Mi-tban Naga. And if we Bshirrai at sunrise, he commenced ascending 
recognise the non-aryaii phonetic displace- the upper range of Mount Libanus. To <he 
ments of m and / and of I and r, the list can left, and at about half an hour out of the 
be greatly increased,—thus, in the Sak, lu ; road, which leads from Bshirrai over the 
Toiing, mrn ; murmi, mi, Thaksya, rnli ; and mountain into the valley of Balbec, stands 
Mhe root li affords the generic term homo^ the grove of far-famed cedars. They appear 
man, to a whole series of tribal names. Thus to be of several generations. Of the oldest 
Bala*li ; Ma-li, the people of Rajmahal ; there are perhaps not more than seven or 
Dhima-li ; 8anta-li ; Banga-li, meaning the eight, distinguished by having four or five 
people of Bala, Bauga, and so forth. Li is trunks, the circumference of one was nearly 
thus often added to Specific names for man to thirty feel. “ The rest of the trees of his 
form names for aboriginal tribes. In Sautali, forest shall be few, that a child may write 
li furnishes the nomenclature connected with them.”—(Isaiah x, 19.) “Lebanon is asham- 
the propagation of our species, such as lai, ed, and hewn down. The high ones of 
laifa, &c., and appears in li dih, a child ; stature shall be hewn down. Lebanon shall 
le-daka or lad Ao, children )Khi li, a gener- fall by a mighty one.”—(Isaiah xxxiii, 9 ; x, 
ation of men, (ho-li) and the hitherto unex- 33, 34.) “ Upon the mountains, and in all 

plained terms, Che-la, CAe-Zi (= Khi-li == the valleys his branches are fallen,”—(Ezek. 
holi) for son and daughter, used by all the xxxi, 12.)— Robinson's Travels, VoL ii, 
semi-aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. The pp. 85-89; Skmner's Overland Journey, 
root Ko, with the generic affix li, is met with Vol. i, p. 265. 

in all periods of history and in all India. The LIBAS, Hind. A suit of clothes ; cloth- 
Mahabarata and Vishnu Parana, speak of ing. Malbus, Ar., clothed. 

Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala, Dra- LIBATION. Amongst the hindoos, the 
vida, Kirata and others, and the Aitareya Argha offering to an idol, a brahmin, a bride- 
Brahmana, speaks of the Koli as Dasya. groom at the marriage ceremony or to any 
Among a section of the noii-aryan races of venerable person, and on farming operations. 
India, or aborigines as Dr. Hunter styles It consists chiefly of fruit and flowers, or 
them, the root ho, shortening in some to liu water, or milk and honey ; and when the 
and ha, or interchanging into ko, ku and ka,! first bundle of corn is brought home from the 
furnishes the specific word for man amongst! threshing flour and deposited, a libation of 
the Kpl tribes of Central India, and is one of | water is offered between the threshold and 
the oldest and most widely spread roots for i the spot where it is so deposited.— Wilson, 
man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mrichha kati. See Abishegam. 

go‘ho is man : among the Kur, near Ellich- LIBER, the inner bark of a plant, is a 
pore, it is ho ko : amongst the Siamese it is layer consisting of woody tissue, cellular sub- 
khon or knn, which is the same form as it stance, and vessels of the latex, forming a 
takes amongst Khond.— Dr. W. W, Hunter, compaetzoneimmediately applied to the wood, 
on the Languages of India, p. 22. The woody tissue of which it is composed 

LX, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa, also quickly becomes thick-sided, by the addition 
Pyrus malus, and Olea europaea. of internal ligneous strata, the consequence 

LIADA, Arab. Goat. of which is that such tissue in this part is 

LIANE A REGLISSE, Fr. Abrus preca- more tough than elsewhere. Hence it is 
torius, Linn, usually from the liber that are extracted the 

LIANG. A tchokhi, in Chinese thsian, pro- fibres employed in making cordage or linen- 
nouuced tchin in the Mongol, is a small round thread : this at least is its source in hemp^ 
brass coin with a square hole in the centre ; flax, the lime-tree, the Jace-bark, and the 
the reign during which it was struck is many other exogens* which furnish fibres ; 
marked on the reverse. Five hundred tchokhi but in endogens, which have^no liber at 
are strung together upon a ribbon. All the cocoanut, it is the ordinary woody bondlai 
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LICHEN RO'J’UNDATUS. 


LICUALA PELTATA. 


the leaves, stem, and husks of the fruit from 
which the fibres used for ropes is procured. 
It is said that (jertaiu exogens, such as 
Menispermacese, have no liber. In many 
plants a new layer of liber is formed annually, 
contemporaneously with a new layer of wood, 
but this is by no means universal ; on the 
contrary, the oak and the elm increase their 
liber slowly and irregularly.— Eng^ Cyc.^ 
quoting Comptes Rendus^ VoL v, p. 393. 

LIB I LIBI, Eng. Caesalpinia coriaria, 
milde. 

LIBO, Beng. The lime, Citrus bergamia. 

LICHAKHRO, or Lichakpr6, or Lichakro, 
Hind, of Sutlej. Coriaria nepalensis, Wall. 

LICHEN. Several lichens grow on the 
top of the Donkia pass, as Cladouia vermi- 
cularis, the yellow Lecidea geographies, and 
the orange L. miniata, also some barren 
mosses. At 18,300 feet, Dr. Hooker found on 
one stone only, a fine Scotch lichen, a species 
of Gyrophora, the “ tripe de roche’* of Arctic 
voyagers, and the food of the Canadian hun- 
ters ; it is.also abundant on the Scotch alps. 
Of the lichens several are nutritious, some 
bitter, some yield to ammoniacal solutions a 
variety of brilliant colours, and are much 
used as dye stuffs, 'fhey are perennials, 
spreading in the form of a crust over rocks, 
trees, or the surface of the earth. The chief 
lichens employed in the manufacture of orchil 
and cudbear are the Angola weed, Raraalina 
furfuracea and Mauritius weed, Rocellafusi* 
formis, which however comes also from Ma¬ 
dagascar, Lima and Valparaiso, an<l then bears 
the distinctive commercial name of the port 
of shipment. Amongst the natural order 
Lichenes, the Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esch. 
occui's in the Panjab bazars. It is used as a 
dye and as a stimulant to digestion in dis¬ 
orders of the stomach and womb, and in cases 
of calculus. Its vernacular name is chalcha- 
lira also asneh.— Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. 
ii, p. 130 ; O'Shavghnessy, p. 671 ; Dr. 
J, L, Stewart, p. 269. 

LICHEN ODORIFERUS, Borrera asneh, 
Eoyle, is mentioned by Honigberger as a pro¬ 
duct of the Himalaya, and officinal at Lahore. 
The Hakims administer it in disorders of the 
stomach, dyspepsia, vomiting, pain in the 
liver or womb, induration in the uterus, 
amenorrhsea, calculi, and nocturnal spermatic 
discharges. The stapelioides mentioned by 
Griffith and the Lichen of Masson is the 
Boucerosia aucheri.— Br, Honigberger, 299. 

LICHEN ROTUNDATUS, Rottl 

Hinna-i’koreish, Arab. I Kull pathie, ^am. 

Patbar ka phool, Duk. | Ratipanchie, Tbl. 

This is a dried rock moss which the 
Tamil prkctitiouebs suppose to possess a 
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cooling quality and prepare a liniment with 
it accordingly.— ^ins. Mat. Med.,p. 86. 
LICHEN TARTARICUS, Cudbear. 

LICHHAVI, a tribe of the Vriji. There 
were ancient kings of Nepal, Tibet and 
Ladak of this race. See Lickhavi. 

LIGHTER, also Kerzen, Ger. Candles. 

LICKHAVI, see Inscriptions, Lichhavi. 

LICTORS ofBurmah,are generally, if not 
always, convicts whose sentence has been 
commuted. Often the pain of death is 
changed to perpetual infamy : the criminal 
is then branded on the face, his offence is 
written in indelible characters on his breast, 
aud he is doomed to act as a satellite or exe- 
cutiouer.— Yule, p. 93. 

LICUALA, a genus of palms of the tribe«& 
Coryphinae of Martins, Coryplieae of Lindley, 
aud so named by Rumphius, from the 
Maccassar name of the species L. spiuosa, 
figured by him in ‘ Herb Amboin.,* i. t, 9, 
aud which is found in the islands of Macas¬ 
sar and Celebes. L. peltata is described by 
Dr. Roxburgh as a native of the mountainous 
and woody parts near Chittagong, which 
separates that province from the Burmah 
territories. Both spe(de8 are small, with 
palmate, somewhat fan-shaped leaves, but of 
little use. Rumphius describes the narrow 
leaves of this tree as being formed into 
pipes for smoking tobacco, while the broader 
are employed for wrapping up fruit, aud for 
other domestic uses. This genus of palms is 
confined to the tropical parts of Asia, and 
composed of about a dozen species. 

LICUALA ACUTIFIDA, Griffith. 

Plass tikooss, Malay. 

The walking sticks, called “ Penang law¬ 
yers,” are the stems of this small palm. It 
is a miniature palm, inhabiting Penang, and 
attaining generally only three or five feet, 
and in exceptional cases from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. The “ Penang law¬ 
yers” are prepared by scraping the young 
trunk with glass, so as to wholly remove 
the epidermus, aud nothing more, the inside 
being the substance of rattan. It is on this 
account that the smaller, thin, sticks are 
so much more sought after than the larger 
thicker ones, aud are so rare. The sticks 
are ultimately stiaighteued by fire, and then 
polished .—on Palms \ Griffith. 
LICUALA LONGIPES, Griff. 

Sha zoung, Burm. | Stemlezs licuala. 

This is a nearly stemless palm, described by 
Griffith as remarkable for its dark-green 
foliage. He met with it in the forests south 
of Mergui.— Griffith ; Mason. 

LICUALA PELTATA, Roxb. 

Chitta-pat, Assam. | Ohattah-pa^, Assam. 

This is one of the finest of the genus^ 
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LIGHTNING. 

inhabits all the woody mountains to the east¬ 
ward of Bengal in Sikkim, as well as the 
base of the Himalaya, below Darjeeling, 
Rungpore and Assam, and its large peltate 
orbicular leaves, though coarser than “ Toko 
pat’* of Assam, are used for the same purpose, 
though only by the lower orders. Never¬ 
theless the demand for them is very great, 
scarcely a single ploughman, cow-keeper or 
coolie being without his “jhapee” or chatlah, 
umbrella-hat, made of chattah-pat.'— Roxb., 
ii, 179 ; Seeman ; Hooker. 

Lie UAL A SPINOSA, Wurmb. 

Licuala arbor, Rump/i. I Corypha pilearia, Linn. 
Coryplia licuala. | 

A plant of the Moluccas, Celebes and Co¬ 
chin-Chi ua.— Roxb. ii, 81. 

LIDRA,''Hind. Odina wodicr. 

LIDUNG, see Kunawer. 

LID UR RIVER, a moderate sized moun¬ 
tain torrent of a few yards in breadth. 
LIEGE, Fk. Cork. 

LIENG-MAH, Burm. Orange tree. Ci¬ 
trus aurantium, the orange. 

LIEN, Bukm. a valuable, compact, heavy 
homogeneous, deep-brown wood, of Amherst, 
not attacked by insects, used for house-posts 
and rafters. See Lieuu. 

LIEN WHA, Chin. Nelumbium speciosum. 
LIEP-YO, Burm. In Amherst, a very 
compact and heavy but small-sized timber, 
used for making carpenter’s tools.— Dance, 
LIEUN, Bdrm, In Amherst, a most 
valuable compact wood, homogeneous and 
very heavy, of deep-brown colour and fine 
grain, and exempt from attacks of insects, 
used for house-posts and rafters.— Dance, 
LIFAFAII, Ak. a cover, an envelope. 
Malfuf, enclosed. 

LIGA, Sp. Bird lime. 

LIGHT, a commander of a trading ship 
who obtained the session of Pulo Penang 
which was re-named Prince of Wales’ Island. 
It had then a dense forest and noxious 
swamps. He married a daughter of the king 
of Quedah or Kidah. He died in 1794.— 
Newbold^s British Settlements, Vol, i, p, 5. • 

LIGHT is the very life-blood of nature, | 
Chrysanthemum peruvianum turns conti¬ 
nually towards the sun. Indeed, as a genera) 
rule, all plants turn towards the sun. Hypo- 
chasris radicata and Apirgia autumnal is are 
seen in meadows turning towards the sun, 
and species of Melampyrum and Narcissus 
turn similarly.— Winslow on Light, 

LIGHTNING. Sheet-lightning is an 
electric phenomenon very common iil India ; 
it is unaccompanied by thunder, or too distant 
to be heard : when it appears, the whole sky, 
but particularly the horizon, is suddenly illu¬ 
minated with a flickering flash. The zig-zag 
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LION ALOES. 

appearance is often observed. Philosophers 
differ much as to its cause. Matteucci sup¬ 
poses it to be produced either during evapora¬ 
tion, or evolved (according to Pouiilat’s' 
theory) in the process of vegetation ; or 
generated by chemical action in the great 
laboratory of nature, the earth, and accumu¬ 
lated in the lower strata of the air in con¬ 
sequence of the ground being an imperfect 
conductor. Arago and Kamtz, however, 
consider sheet-lightning as reflections of 
distant thunder-storms. Saussure observed 
sheet-lightning in the direction of Geneva, 
from the Hospice du Grimsel, on the 10th 
and 11th of July 1783 ; while at the same 
time a terrific thunder-storm raged at Geneva. 
Howard, fi*om Tottenham, near London, on 
July 31, 1813, saw sheet-lightning towards 
the south-east, while the sky was bespangled 
with stars, not a cloud floating in the air ; at 
the same time a thunder-storm raged at 
Hastings, and in France from Calais the Dun¬ 
kirk. Arago supports his opinion, that the 
phenomenon is reflected lightning, by the fol¬ 
lowing illustration. In 1803, when observations 
were being made for determining the longitude, 
M. de Zach, on the Brocken, used a few ounces of 
gunpowder as a signal, the ash of which was 
visible from the Klenlenberg, sixty leagues off, 
although these mountains are invisible from 
each other.— Cosmos, VoLii; Curiosities of 
Science, pp, l6i5-6 ; Collingtvood, 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. Hum¬ 
boldt informs us that the most important 
ancient notice of the relations between light¬ 
ning and conducting metals is that of Ctesias, 
in his Indica, cap. iv, p. 190. lie possessed 
two iron swords, presents from the king 
Artaxerxes Mnemon and from his mother 
Parasytis, which, when planted in the earth, 
averted clouds, hail and strokes of lightning. 
He states that he had himself seen the opera^ 
tioD, for the king had twice made the expe¬ 
riment before his eyes.’* The H’te^ or Tee 
placed on the summit of each buddhist p^oda, 
seems to be a lightning conductor. 

LIGN ALOES. 


Ahel, masc. 

Arab. 

Calumbao, 

Eng. 

Ahelat, fern. 


Agila wood. 


Ahelun, pi. 


Ahilim, 

Has. 

Agar, 

Chin-hiang, 

Beno. 

Ahilotti, 

,, 

Chin. 

Agar, 

Hind. 

A-kia-lu-hiiing, 


Agaru, Sans,, „ 

Ya hiang, 


Aggur, 

♦» 

Mih-hiang, 


Agur, 

IIat. 

Lign Aloes, 

Eng. 

Agalloclium, 
Garu or Gahru, 

Agalocha wood, 


Malat. 

Eagle wood, 
Aloe’s wood. 


Kayu gahru, 

» 


Lign-aloes is mentioned in Numbers 
V. 6, Prov. vii, v. 17, Ps. xlv, v. 8, Ca&ticdes 
iv, 14. It is obtained from the Aquil^ia 
agallocha, Eoxb,, the ^phiospermum ^ 
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LIGNITE. 

reiro, a large evergreen tree. The wood 
of the sound tree is light, pale, and very 
slightly odorous, and is used to scent clothes. 
A very high artificial value is placed on the 
better qualities of this resinous product by 
the natives of the east ; the best quality 
being worth about £14 to £30 the picul 
of lbs. ; it is probably the lign aloes 
of the Bible. The wood of the tree con¬ 
tains a large quantity of an odoriferous oleo- 
resin which, when heated, it undergoes a sort 
of imperfect fusion, and exhales a fragrant 
and very agreeable odour. There are several 
kinds in Borneo called generally by the 
natives ‘ kayu garu,* but produced apparently 
by diseases in the tree, the scented and resinous 
parts not being procurable until the tree has 
been cut down and decayed. The garu has 
long been an article of considerable export 
from Borneo and the other islands to Arabia 
and China, where it is burned as incense. 
The Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb., is something 
like the Cedrela tree. It grows in Persia, 
Sylhet, Assam,the Laos country,Cochin-china, 
Cambodia,, in China, in Kiung-Chan (Hainan 
Island) in Shanking fu and Lien-chan fu in 
the Canton province. The wood when boiled 
produces several substances to which the 
Chinese apply separate names. If part of the 
tree rot while growing or at any time after 
being felled, a dark resinous aromatic wood 
exudes in the heart-wood, which is the eagle 
wood perfume under notice.— Shnmonds, 
p, 439 ; Low's Sarmvak ; Smith's Chin, Mat. 
Med, See Aloe’s wood, Aquilaria, Eagle wood, 

LIGNIN. When fine saw dust is boiled, 
first in alcohol, then in water, next in a weak 
solution of potash, afterwards in dilute mu¬ 
riatic acid, and lastly, several times in distill¬ 
ed water,' so as completely to remove all the 
soluble portions, the substance which re¬ 
mains when dried at 212®, is called lignin ; 
it forms the skeleton of plants and the basis 
of their structure ; it varies in texture from 
delicate pith to the hard shells of seeds : it 
forms the bulk of such manufactured products 
as linen, cotton, and paper, and the washed and 
bleached fibre of hemp or flax is a good example 
of it. Pure lignin has a specific gravity of 1 *5; 
it is white, tasteless, and is not soluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, or oils.— Tomlinson. 

LIGNITE, is a fossil wood, is wood some¬ 
what carbonized, but displaying its wooden 
texture. In structure it is intermediate 
between peat and coal and comprises jet. Moor 
Coal, Bovey Coal, Brown Coal, and Basaltic 
Coal. It occurs in Sumbulpere, Talchere, 
Rigmahal, Chittagong, amongst the hills up 
the Kurnfuli riyer in Assam, and, underlying 
the clay, in the recent strata all along the seat 
coast froivi Cutch to Singapore. On the banks i 
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of a small tributai’y of the Tenasserim, in 
about ten miles of latitude north of Tavoy, 
trunks of trees changed to lignite may be seen 
in the stiff clay, and near them the trunks of 
other trees completely silicified, and turned 
to stone. There is a great variety in this 
wood coal, both in its appearance and chemi¬ 
cal analysis. Dr, Goodall, to whom Mr. 
Mason subjected specimens for analysis, 
wrote : “ 100 parts contain, 52 carbon, 29 
bitumen, 19 ashes. This specimen was not 
good. This must be the coal referred to by 
the Coal Committee in their report for 1841, 
in which they say : “ More recently, excellent 
specimens of coal have been presented to the 
Committee by Mr. Blundell, the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. The 
Committee call it “ Canuel coal,’* which only 
proves that lignite is sometimes “ a perfect 
mineral coal but in Tenasserim this coal is 
lignite. The committee also reported on a 
specimen of coal from Maulmain as “ Cannel 
coal,” but Mr. O’Kiley who visited the locality 
whence it was said to have been brought, 
says that if found in that neighbourhood, it 
must be lignite. Dr. Morton furnished 
specimens of lignite collected by the com¬ 
mander of the surveying vessel on the 
coast, below Amherst. As the shore there 
for many miles is covered with laterite, it is 
probably found in that rock. Lignite occurs 
in laterite on the other coast. Mr. O’Riley 
approaching the head waters of the Ataran 
River, where the strata are considerably 
elevated, with the dip at an angle of 38“ 
found two separate lines of lignite in a 
coarse sandstone conglomerate with shale 
and a semi-indurated blue clay containing 
limestone pebbles. This lignite is highly 
pyritous, its decomposition afibrding a copi¬ 
ous deposit of sulphate of iron which covers 
the exposed surface with a dirty-coloured 
efliorescence. Some of the specimens taken 
from the deposit retain their original charac¬ 
teristics, do not fracture, and may be sawn 
through in sections across the grain, the same 
as wood imperfectly carbonized. Other de¬ 
posits of wood less charged than the forego¬ 
ing are found in the banks of tho rivers Dah- 
gyaine and Gyaine, -some 20 to 30 miles to 
the north-east of Maulmain, covered with the 
same blue clay as that already noticed, but 
none possess any useful quality as a combus¬ 
tible material,”— Dr. Mason. 

LIGNUM ALOES, see Lign aloes. 
LIGNUM COLUBRINUM, the wood of 
Strychnos colubrinum supposed to be an anti¬ 
dote against the poison of venomous snakes, 
as well as a cure for intermittent fevers, It 
is also produced by Strychnos ligustrina 
and S. colubrina, S. tieute yields the Upas 
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tieute and Tiettek of the Javanese, which 
is an aqueous extract of the bark. S. toxi- 
fera yields tlie Wooi*ali or Ourari poison of 
Guyana. S. pseudoquiua is employed in Bra¬ 
zil as a substitute for Chiuchona. bark, and 
the seeds of S. potatorum, Roxb.^ the nirmulee 
of the hiudoos, are employed by them to 
clear muddy water .—Faulkner ; Hogg^ Ve 
getable Kingdom^ p, 576. 

LIGNUM FERREUM, Lat. Iron wood, 
a terra applied in different countries to the 
hard woods of the country. 

LIGNUM MOLUCCENSE, Croton tiglium. 

LIGNUM VIT^, wood of Guaiacum offi¬ 
cinale. It is shipped from Cuba, Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, and New Providence, in logs 
from to 36 inches in diameter, and is one 
of the heaviest and hardest of woods ; it grows 
in the Isthmus of Darien to the size of 5 
or 6 feet, is there called Guallacan, and 
is one of the most abundant woods of the 
country. When first cut, it is soft and easily 
worked, but it becomes much harder on ex¬ 
posure to the nir. The wood is cross-grained, 
covered with a smooth yellow sap, like box, 
almost as hard as the wood, which is of a dull 
browuish green and contains a large quantity 
of the medicinal gum guaiacum. The wood 
is mucdi used in machinery, &c., for rollers, 
presses, mills, pestles and mortars, sheaves 
for ship bloidts, skittle-balls, and other works 
requiring hardness and strength. It was em¬ 
ployed by the Spaniards for making gun- 
carriages and wheels. In this wood, the 
fibres cross each other sometimes as obliquely 
as at an angle of 30 degrees with the axis, as 
if one group of the annual layers wound to 
the right, the next to the left, and so on, but 
without much apparent exactitude. The wood 
can hardly be split, it is therefore divided 
with the saw ; and when thin pieces, such as 
old sheaves, are broken asunder, they exhibit 
a fracture more like that of a mineral than an 
ordinary wood. The chips, and even the 
corners of solid blocks, may be lighted in the 
candle and will burn freely from the quantity 
of gum they contain, which is most abundant 
in the heart-wood. The Bahama lignum-vitas 
has a very large proportion of sap-wood, pieces 
of 8 or 10 inches diameter have heart-wood 
that scarcely exceeds I or 2 inches diameter. 
One variety of cocoa wood and also the al¬ 
mond-wood are somewhat similar to lignum- 
vitse.— Tredgold, 

LIGOR, in Siamese, Muang Lakhon, is also 
called Na-khon-si Thamarat. It was founded 
four centuries ago by the king of Ayudhia. 
It has 150,000 souls, of whom S-4thB are 
Siamese. 

LIGUSTICUM AJOWAN, is cultivated 
all over India, the seeds and those of L. diffusum 
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are highly carminative; promote the secretions; 
good in dyspepsia; much used in all mesalihs ; 
eight seers for one rupee.— G^n. Med, Top,, 
p, 124 ; TT., Ic. 

LIGUSTRUM, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Oleacece. The spe<fies 
are shrubs or low trees, natives of Europe 
and Asia, have a fleshy fruit, the berry contain¬ 
ing two membranous 1-seeded nuts. The 
calyx is short, tubular, and 4-toothed ; the 
limb of the corolla l-4th parted and spread¬ 
ing ; stamens two, with short filaments. The 
genus has bitter and astringent leaves, and 
coloured berries, used in dyeing wines. A 
bluish colour which they yield is very much 
admired. Dr. Wight gives Ligusrrum inter¬ 
media, macrophylla, ramiflora. L. bracteola- 
tum, Do71., occurs in Nepal, and L. lucidum, 
Ait., in China.— Eng. Cyc. ; G*Shaughnessy, 
p. 435 ; W. Ic. ; Voigt, p. 549 ; Smith, Mat, 
Med., p. 134 ; Hogg, Veg. Kingd,p. 493. 

LIGUSTRUM JAPONICUM, Tourne. 

L. lanceolatum, Hh., Lam. I L. spicatum, R. Ron. 

L. nepalense, WalL, Roxh. | 

A plant of Nepal, China and Japan, Voigt, 

LIGUSTRUM LUCIDUM, Ait. 

Lah-shu, Chin. I Tung-tsHng. Chin. 

A handsome evergreen tree of China, with 
ovate pointed leaves, profuse white flowers 
with panicled cymes, and bearing a black cap¬ 
sular fruit. The Chinese term, tung-tsMng, is 
applied to several plants on which the vege¬ 
table wax insect congregates, as L. japonicum 
and L. obtusifolium, both of which with Rhus 
succedaueum, are also in China, called Nu-chiug. 
Another wax insect tree is the Ligustrum ibota 
of the Province of Sech’uen, ButL. lucidum, 
principally harbours the insect. Its fruit and 
bark are used by the Chinese in the form of 
tincture, and its leaves are applied to swell¬ 
ings and sores.— Voigt ; Smith, p, 229. 

LIKH, Hind. Sypheotides auritus, Lath, 

LIKH A WAT, Hind. From Likhna, Hind., 
to write ; a written document, a handwriting. 

LILAC, in India are several plants known as 
lilacs : the Syringa persica, is the true Persian 
lilac ; the Melia asederach, is the Persian 
lilac of the English in India ; Melia semper- 
virens, TV,, is the West Indian lilac of English 
writers. 

LILAM, as also Nilam, in the sea coast 
towns of India, mean an auction sale. They 
are both from the Portuguese Leilao, auction 
sale.— Wilson . 

LILIACE^, DC, The Lily tribe of plants 
comprising, in the East Indies, 20 gen., 66 
species, viz. : 

1 Tulipa, 11 Notholirion 9 AUimiL 

4 Gages, 11 Methonios, .9 AtpbodaliUL 

2 Sloydia, 11 Pollantbea, 1 HsmeroMlut, > 

4 Fritillaria, | 1 Funkia, 2 An^kbeHeiiiiL 

4 Lilium, I a Soiliia. S duOM^TtUi, 
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LIMACODES. 


H ChroropsiB, I 2 Rhuaeophila, (13 Dracasna. 

iDianella, 16 Asparagus, ) 

The Liliaceoi|j3 plants grow all over the 
world and, in the East Indies, 66 specie^have 
been discovered. The order is sub-divided into 
theTulipGse;Agapanthe8e; Aloeas; Asphodeleae. 
Many of the tulip section are ornamental, but 
the roots of Methonica superba are considered 
to be a virulent poison. The Aloeae yield valu¬ 
able fibres from species of Sanseviera and 
Aloes ; also the medicinal aloes, the flowering 
hyacinth and other ornamental plants are found 
in the Asphodelese, as also the squill, leek, 
onion, garlic, rocambole, shallot, and chives; ita 
sections, genera and species are : 

' A—TuLIPEiE. 

Ocsneria stcllata, Hooker. Kamaon. 

Notholirion roseum, WaU.^ Gosainthan. 

Lilittm nepalense, D. Don.^ Nepal, 
gi^ntlum, Wall.^ Nepal, 
wallichianum. SchuU, , Kamaon. 

Methonica superba, Lam.y all British India. 

B—Agapanthe.®. 

Funkea albo-marginata, Hooker^ Japan. 

Gcsrulea Spreng^ China, Japan, 
cordata, J. Orah.^ China Japan. 

Polianthus tuberosa, Linn., East Indies. 

C. AlLoe.^j. 

Sanseviera oeylanica, WUlde.^ Ceylon. 

roxbarghiana, SchviU all British India. 

Aloe about 104 Introduced species. 

barbadensls, MUL, Barbadoes aloes, 
indioa, Royle, North West India. 
socGOtrlna, Lam.., Soccotora; East Indies. 
Loraatophyllum borbonicum, Wilde., Bourbon. 

Yucca aloifolia, Linn., West and East Indies, 
gloriosa, Ijvnn., West and East Indies, 
draoonls, L.; lilamcntosa, L, ; and glauscceus. Ham. 

D.—AsPnODEI.EiE. 

a, — Hyacinthmcb, 

Musoari moscbatum, Tourne , Asia. 

Uyaointhus orientulis, Linn., S. Asia. 

Seilla indica, lioxb., Concans. 

coromandellana, lioxb.% Coromandel. 

Ornithogaium thyrsoides, Jacqu., Arabia. 

arabicum, Linn., AfVica. 

Allium sativa, Linn., Garlic, all East Indies, 
oontroversum, Uchrad., all East indies, 
scorodoprasum, Linn., Kocombole, all East Indies, 
prdlit'erum, Jioxb., China, oil East Indies, 
porrum,//im. Leek. 

ascalonicum, Linn., 8ballot, all East Indies. 

Var., Chinese, Chino, 
cepa, Linn., Onion, all East Indies, 
schoeuoprusutn, linn.. Chivies, all East Indies. 

Iragans, Vent., Var., Nepalense, Nepal, 
tuberosum, Jioxb., Bengal. 

h. — Anthericince, 

Antherioum nimmonii, J. Grab., S. Concan. 

Chloopsis acaulis, Bl., Java. 

c. — Asparagine, 

Dianella ensifolia, lied.. South East Asia. 

Asparagus officinalis, Linn., all British India, 
volubilis, Buch„ all British India, 
ourillus, Buck., Nepal, Assam, 
sarmentosus, Jiheme., Ceylon, Peninsula of India, 
raoemosus, Willde., Ceylon, Bengal, 
aoerosus, lioxb,, Burmah. 
adscendens, Boxb., Hindustan, 
maritlmus, Mall , Caspian Shores. 

Draosena reflexa, Lam,, Mauritius, 
draou, Linn., Canaries, Socotra, 
cernua, Jacqu., Mauritius. 
ambracuUfora, Jacqu., Java, 
terminalis, Willde., China. Moluccas, 
ferrea, linn., China, Moluooaa. 
angustifolia, Moxb., Amboyna. 
spmata, Moxb., Chittagong. 
macttlaU, RtMC&^Bumatra. 
tarnifloML R(MBfr.«>^ylhet. 
atTopurpurea, Mtmb., Bylhet. 
entifeaifo, WtUi„ S^et. 
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LILES WAR A, see Yavana. 

LILIES OF THE FIELD, alluded to by 
Our Saviour, are supposed to be the Araaiyrllis 
lutea, also supposed to be the Chalcedouian 
or scarlet Martagou lily formerly known as 
the lily of Byzantium. The plains westward 
of the lake of Geunesareth which surround 
the “ Mount of Beatitudes,” are covered, at 
different seasons of the year, with liliaceous 
flowers of many kinds, nearly all of which are 
brightly coloured. The Chalcedonian lily was 
in blossom at the season that Our Lord’s Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount was spoken. See Aga- 
pauthus, LiliaceiB. 

LILIN, Malay. Wax candles, Yellow bees 
wax. 

LILITA-DEVI, was either the wife or 
daughter of a munificient merchant, or per¬ 
haps the mother. 

LTLLAH, AitAB. For the sake of God : 
out of charity, gratuitously. 

LILLUN, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

LILUN, a tribe dwelling east of the Me¬ 
kong river, in lat. 22" 30' N. The Lilun, also 
called Lawlan and Lolo, are a buddhist popu¬ 
lation east of the Mekhong. 

LILIUM. Of this genus, Dr. Wight, in 
leones, gives Lilium ueilgherrense, tubiflo- 
rum, Wallichianum. 

LILYWORTS, see Liliaceje. 

LIM, Hind. Pinus excelsa, 

LIM or LIMI, Hind. Cotoneaster bacil- 
laris. 

LIMA, a genus of Molluscs. 

LIMACODES. Mr. Nietner’s list of the 
enemies of the coffee tree holds good in 
general for the entire coffee region of Ceylon. 
He tells us, however, that the brown and 
white bug, and the black and white grub, are 
the only universal and important enemies of 
the coffee tree, and that the destruction 
caused by Arhines, Limacodes, Zeuzera, Phy- 
matea, Strachia and the coffee rat, appear to 
bo of a more local and occasional nature, and 
are therefore of less importance. There are 
three pests which are chief—the white bug, 
the brown bug and the black bug. The 
appearance and disappearance of the coffee 
bug, he tells us, is most capricious. It comes 
and goes—now rapidly spreading over a whole 
estate, now confining itself to a single tree 
amongst thousands ;—here, leaving an estate 
in the course of a twelvemonth, there, remain¬ 
ing permanently. Sometimes spreading over 
a whole estate, sometimes attacking a 
single field, then leaving it for another and 
another. But the white bug prefers dry, and 
the brown damp, localities, the latter being 
found more plentiful in close lavinea and 
amongst heavy rotting timbers than on open 
hill sides, and it is probably to this predilec- 
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tion, that the shifting of tlie insect is attribut¬ 
able. The bug, of course, seeks out the 
softest and most sheltered parts of the tree,— 
the young shoots, the undersides of the leaves 
and the clusters of berries. The injury done 
by the white bug seems more severe than that 
of the brown, but not being so plentiful as the 
latter, it is of less general importance. The 
white bug is especially fond of congregating 
amongst the clusters of berries, which drop 
oif from the injury they receive, and trees 
often lose their entire crop in this manner. 
The injury produced by the brown bug is the 
weakening of the tree and is thus more 
general, but the crop does not drop off alto¬ 
gether nor so suddenly. With white bugs on 
an estate the crop can hardly be estimated ; 
with brown bugs it can. See Grub. 

LIMANZA, Hind., Pushtu. Pinus ex- 
celsa, lofty pine. 

LIMAS, iPoRT., Sp. File. 

LIMAX, a genus of Molluscs. 

LIMBO, Ukia, is either the Melia aza- 
dirachta or the Azadiraclita indica, a tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 70 feet, 
circumference 5 feet, and height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 22 feet, 
and he add.s that it is the margosa tree. Idols 
are usually made of its wood because it is not 
liable to be attacked by insects. The bark is 
used medicinally for fever, small pox and 
worms. An oil which is extracted from the 
seeds of this tree, is used for itch and cuta¬ 
neous diseases. The tree is tolerably com¬ 
mon and is burnt for fiiewood.— Captain 
Macdonald, 

LIMBOO, Duk. Citrus bergamia, Risso, 
Poiti Roj^^b.j W,.and A, 

LIMBU, called by the Lepcha, Chung, a 
partly buddhist, partly brahminicul border | 
race between Nepal and Sikkim. A hardy 
hardworking tribe. They engage in the cul¬ 
tivation of grain and feed cows, pigs and 
poultry, their huts are made of split bamboo, 
and the roofs of leaves of the wild ginger and 
cardamnm, guyed down with rattans. They 
drink to excess. The Limbu near Darjeeling 
eat their sacrifices, dedicating, as they forcibly 
express it, * the life-breath,’ to the gods, the 
flesh to ourselves. According to Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, the Limboo tongue is more pleasing to the 
ear than the Lepcha, being labial and palatal. 
The Limboo, Sun war and Chepaug, possess a 
small Mongolian type, strongest in the Lim¬ 
boo, and their language is referable to either 
the Tibetan or Indian standard. The Bong, 
the Khampa or Kamba and the Limbu are 
people from different parts of Tibet. All 
these people have powerful frames, but aie 
idle .—LathanCs Ethnology ; Lubbock^ Ori¬ 
gin of CiviLi p* 237 •; Dr* Campbell^ p. 148. 
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LIMBU, also Nimbu, Guz., Hind. Limes. 
Limbu Ka-chal, or Chilta, Hind. Lemon 
Peel, Limbu Ka-ras, Hind. Lemon Juice. 
LIME, It. a file. 

LIME, Eng. Acid lime, Citrus bergamia, 
Risso and Poi^ Roxh.y W, A. 

File, Eng., Dan. I Citrono, 

Citroniev, Fit. | Neemboo, 

Citrus Acida, small lime.— Mason, 

LIME. 


Ger. 


Ahaq, 

H’toii-phin, 
.Shih-hwui, 
Hwui-Sliih, 
Quick lime. 
Pure 

Caustic ,, 
Chaux, 

Kalk, 

Cliiina, 


An. 

Bi;rm. 

Chin. 

Eno. 


Fr. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Calciiia ; Calce, iT. 

Calx; Calx reccnausta,LAT. 
Quick lime, Tur., Malay. 
(Slaked), Kapur mati, „ 
(Calx) Kapur, „ 

Nurch, PeRS. 

Iswest, Rus. 

Cal, Sp- 

Chunamlm, Tam. 

Kirech, Turk. 


LIME is a term applied alike to quick 
lime or freshly prepared lime, to the same 
when it has been slaked and when mixed 
with sand in the form of mortar. Lime, in 
its pure form, is a greyish-white, earthy- 
looking mass, moderately hard, brittle ; Sp., 
Gr. 2*3—3 03 ; having an acrid alkaline taste ; 
coiToding animal substances. It is made by 
burning limestones of various kinds also by 
burning shells. When fresh burnt, it absorbs 
both moisture and carbonic acid from the air ; 
it will abstract water from most bodies, and is 
hence often employed as a drying substance. 
Fresh burnt and slaked lime, though easily 
procured, is seldom pure enough for medical 
use. White Carrara marble, calcareous 
spar, chalk, shells, nodular limestone or 
kuukur, all yield good lime. The heat 
being sufficiently great, the carbonic acid 
is expelled, and about 66 per <^ent. of lime 
left in a caustic state, and tolerably pure ; 
but, if shells have been employed, mixed 
with a little phosphate of lime and oxide 
of iron. Water being added, lime cracks 
and falls to powder ; the rest is an hydrate, 
of lime.— Royle, 

LIME, Carbonate of 

Hind. 


Valaiti chuna, 

CLuua, ,, 

Calcis carbonas, • Lat, 


Kwang-fen, Chin. | 

Craie, Fn. | 

Carbonate de chaux, ,, 

Kohlensaurea kalk, Ger. 

Carbonate of lime assumes, in nature, 
several forms ; chalk, marble, limestone, calc- 
spar, kunkur and in most of its varieties is 
useful in the arts. 

LIME, Fruit. 

Citrus bergamia, Hiuo. 

C. limetta, Far,, DC, 

Korna nebu, Bbno. 

NTebu, r 

Tan-pu-lo, Chin. 

Chan-po-lo, ,, 

Cay tanli-yen,Oo0H-CHiN. 

Bergamotte lime, Eno. 
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C. acida, Roxh, 

Acid „ Eno. 

Citronier, Fa. 

Citrone, Geb. 

Limbu,Nimbu, 

Jaruk'kapas, HaIiAT. 

« tipis, „ M 



LIMES. 


LIMESTONE. 


Jaruk tipis, Maijvy. 

„ nipis, „ 

Limnn-kapas, . ,, 

„ tipis ,, 

,, nipis, „ 


Eramitchi^narracnm, 

Malbal. 
Jambira, Sans 

Dehi, SiNOH' 

Elimitcham pallum, Tam* 
Nemma pandu, Tel* 


This fruit grows on a shrub or small tree.* 
The rind of the fruit is of a pale yellow 
odour ; the pulp within is very acid in India, 
is largely used in cookery, and the expressed 
juice to make lemonade. 


LIME JUICE. 


Ning mung'chih, Chin. ( Nimbu ka ras, IIino. 


The juice of Citrus acida. lu the Royal 
Navy, the men are called up at noon daily 
and made to drink the lime juice in the 
presence of an officer. It is mixed with 
rum. In the merchant service the captain 
is only bound to serve it out, not to see it 
swallowed. 

LIME, Quick. 


Ahak, Arab. 

H’tonphiu, Bukm. 

Quick lime, Enc. 

Oxide of Calcium, ,, 
Chaux, Fr. 


LIIUX., 

LIMfe, Slaked. 


Kalk, Cer. 

Chuna, Hind. 

Tur, Malay. 

Nurch, Ters. 

Chunambu, Tam. 


Hydrate of Lime, Eng. I Kapur mati, Malay. 
Calcis hydras, Lav. 1 

The slaked lime is obtained by pouring 
water over quick lime ; it is used for making 
mortar, by mixing it with sand, also after 
gelar dilution as a white wash ; in this form it 
is deemed to possess great purificatory power ; 
and in British India, it is applied annually 
to buildings, but oftener when necessary. 
LIMES. 


Korna neboo, Brno. ) Jcrook, Hind. Mal. 

Cay -Tanh-yeu, CocH. Chin. Jambira, Sans. 

Citronier, Fb. Dehi, Sino. 

Citroue Ger. Elimitcham pallum, Tam. 

Limbo, Nimbu, Gcz.lNemma pandoo, Tel, 

In the E. Indies, the lime is the fruit of 
the Citrus acida ; they are used in cookery, 
for making lemonade, and the expressed 
juice known as lime-juice is preserved and 
Aised on board-ship as an antiscorbutic. 

Dried limes are used by dyers in some parts 
of India, to fasten and improve colours,— 
McCulloch ; Faulkner, 

LIMES, Fr. Files. 

LIMES, Sweet, Sweet limes. 

Bhouk-cho, Bubm. i Meeta Neemboo, Hind. 

The sweet variety of the citrus grows to 
the size of a large orange. The juice of the 
fruit is very grateful to persons with fever, 
although rather tasteless. It is easily propa¬ 
gated by seed. It will grow also from cut¬ 
tings. The young shoots'make a very good 
atock for orange grafts. Citrus plants are 
grown in some parts of Pegu to a very small 
extent, and three kinds of wild lime are 
indigeuous to the forests in the northern parts 
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of the Pegu province ; it is probable that 
oranges might be cultivated with success 
about Prome and from thence to Meeaday. 
The same observation applies to the grape, of 
, which several sorts of wild vine are found in 
the upper part of the province, so as to render 
the trial of grape vine very desirable.— 
Riddell ; McClelland, 

LIMESTONE occurs abundantly in many 
parts of the E. Indies, in the form of nodular 
masses, also though rarely as chalk, and as a 
compact limestone and granular as marble. 
There is much granular marble iu the Tinne- 
velly district in the south of the Peninsula of 
India, both pure white and veined. The mar¬ 
ble rooks of the Nerbudda river, below Jubbul- 
pore are also famed, and marble is found and 
largely worked iu Burmah : chalk is rare iu 
India, but a nodular limestone called kunknr 
occMirs in the black soil throughout British 
India. Compact limestone occupies great, dis¬ 
tricts, much of the valleys of the Godavery, 
Kistna, Tumbudra, Gutpurba, Malpurba 
and Bhima rivers. A limestone, to which 
the term mountain limestone has been applied, 
underlies the whole of the Kymore range iu 
Ilahabad, and it also shows itself along the 
valley of the Soane as far at least as Muugey- 
sur peak in Mirzapore. In some parts, as in 
Rohtas, it crops up boldly to 200 or 300 feet 
forming a sloping base to the precipitous sand¬ 
stone rock. In these places tliere appear to be 
three well defined strata, viz., an upper one of a 
yellowish blue mixed with disintegrated sand¬ 
stone, iron pyrites, and clialk, all in thin 
plates. Below that, a more bluish grey lime¬ 
stone with occasional calcspar crystals, again, 
is found, but generally of the same nature as 
the German lithographic stone. Under the 
aforesaid strata lies a very dense bluish-grey 
limestone mixed with veins of calcspar. It is 
not used by native lime burners, as being 
intractable. This is the lowest stratum, and 
would be an almost indestructible building or 
flooring stone from its great hardness. Much 
harder than granite and approaching to por¬ 
phyry, it may be had in large blocks, and 
if sawn into slabs, would be a very hand¬ 
some building stone, bluish-grey with white 
stfeaks, and moreover it would probably 
make a superior kind of lime. Immense 
quantities of lime are made from the quaiTies 
of the western bank of the Soane, and ex-^ 
ported down the Soane and the Ganges as far 
as Monghyr. Perhaps 300,000 to 400,000 
tons are made annually, and the material is 
inexhaustible. The same limestone rock 
crops out on the northern face of the range 
with intervals between the Soane river and 
Mirzapore, and again, especially in the singu¬ 
lar and interesting limestone caverns of 
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Groopteswar in the valley of the Doorgowiee 
river, at Beetree Band, in Khawah Koh at 
Mussaye, on the Sooreh river and near Mir- 
zapore. With canals and tramways these 
quarries could supply all Northern India 
with the finest lime in the world. The cost 
of the lime at these quarries varies from 
6 to 16 rupees per 100 maunds, or say 
5 to 14 shillings per ton. The present 
system of lime-burning is a very imperfect 
one, and indeed only suited to native wants, 
but with European supervision, although the 
material could not perhaps be produced 
cheaper, it could be produced with much 
more certainty and evenness in quality. 
Close to Jubbulpore is a range of low 
hills within a circumference of about ten 
miles, interspersed with masses of limestone 
both above and below the surface. The fuel 
generally used and most available for burn¬ 
ing, is brushwood. It is cut and brought 
from a distance of 7 or 8 miles. The ^tone 
is broken into fragments of 6 to 12 inches 
in size, then piled like a dome over a hole of 
about 9 feet diameter dug in the ground, 
and a passage left for introducing the fuel. 
This kiln is kept burning continually for the 
whole of the day, and the lime removed on 
the following morning. The fuel is used in 
the proportion of 40 maunds to every 75 
maunds of limestone. Seventy-five maunds 
of-the stone yield about 50 maunds of 'well- 
burnt lime. The stone is simply collected 
and broken up by manual labour, and the cost 
of collecting and putting it in the kiln, 
amounts to 3 rupees for every 100 maunds 
of lime. The fuel costs from 5 to 8 rupees 
for every 100 maunds of lime. The entire 
cost of preparing the lime varies from 8 to 
10 rupees per 100 maunds. In A. d. 1861, 
the lime was only used in the city and station 
of Jubbulpore, and the locality was leased by 
government to a farmer from year to year 
for a trifling sum. The hills are conveniently 
situated both as regards the line of railway to 
Bombay as well as to Mirzapore. White sac¬ 
charine marble occurs on tlie banks of Ner- 
biidda, at Bhera Ghat near Jubbulpore 
on the line of the railway to Bombay. The 
marble is plentiful and easily accessible. It 
has been used in a limited degree at Jub¬ 
bulpore, sometimes to make lime, and other 
times for metalling roads. It is made up 
into images by natives, but does not take a j 
good polish. A block was sent to the Paris 
exhibition, of 1855, and pronounced to be 
equal to Italian marble for statuary purposes. 
Granular limestone, is the marble of which the 
images of Gaudama are formed, which are 
usually called alabaster images. It is a pti- 
mitive limestone abundant neai' Ava. All 


the limestone of the Tenasserim provinoes 
belong to the older secondary formation, which 
produces what is usually deuomiuated com¬ 
mon limestone. The limestone of Tavoy 
has a specific gravity of 2*7, and is a perfectly 
pure, semi-ciystaline carbonate of lime, akin 
to statuary marble. It is well adapted to 
act as a flux in the melting of iron. The 
limestone of Mergui has a specific gravity of 
2*7 ; it is a pure calcareous carbonate. Cal^ 
Cat, Eoo, 1862 ; MasorCs Tenasserim, 
LIME TREE, the Tilea europea, also 
known as the Linden tree, a plant of north 
Europe, from which much of the bast employed 
in mat making is obtained. 

LIMI a river that drains the western slope 
of the Aravalli hills, and after a course of 
320 miles passes into the Runn of Cutch. 

LIMNADIA, a genus of crustaceans whose 
relations may be thus shown : 

Order Phyllopodp^s. 


Fam. Apvisiens. 

Limnadia mauritiana, Edw. Mauritius. 

„ totracera, Edw. Cbarkow. 

LIMN71{)A, a genus of inollucos. 

LIM NAN TH ACEil^], See Lirn n a t hep, Lindh 
LIMNANTHEMUM WlGllTIANUM, 
one of the Ooleoptera of Hong Kong. 

LIMNANTHES, one of the Limnauthaceae, 
from California, are flowers of yellow colour, 
with a border of white and a slight fra¬ 
grance, they are readily grown from seed as 
others annuals. — 

LIMNOPIIAG^, group of fishes, of the 
family Cyprodontidas, as under : 


Cyprinodontidoo. 

First Group.— C. Caruivorao, 


11 Cyprinodon, 
1 Fitzroyea, 

1 Charocodon, 
I Tcllia, 

I Liiuiiurgus, 


l.Luoanla, 

18 Uaplouhilus, 
IT Fundulus, 

3 Kivuius, 

6 Orestias, 


1 Jonynsla, 

2 Paeudoxiphorus, 
I Belonesox, 

8 Gambusia, 

3 Anablep. 


Second Group.— C. Liumophagse. 


16 Poedlia, | 1 Platypcilup, 110 Girardinus. 

3 MollieneBia, | ( 


LIMODORUM VIRENS, Roxb,, syn. of 
Eulophia virens., R, Sr.^ W. Ic, 

LIMOENEN, Dct. Citrus limonum, 
Lemon. Risso, 


LIMOES, Poet. Lemon. Citrus liraouum, 
Risso. 

LIMOMI, It. Lemon. Citrus limonum, 
Risso, 


LIMON, Ar. Citrus medica, Roxh,, Linn,. 

LIMONELLUS MADURENSIS,i?wm;?A., 
syii. of Citrus madurensis. Lour, 

LIMONEN, Ger. Citrus limouum, MissOf 
Lemon. 


LIMONES, Sp. Lemon* Citrus limonum, 
Risso, * • 

LIMONIA, a genus of plants of the Order 
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The species of corchorus aud triumfetta 
furnish Valuable fibres, the timber of Berrya 
is the famed Trincomallee wood, and the 
wood of Brownlowia is alsg valuable.— Roxb .; 
Bo^/le ; Voigt 

LINDLEY, Dr., an eminent botanist of 
England, who rendered essential service to 
IncTian botany by numerous descriptions and 
figures of Indian plants that had appeared in 
various illustrated periodicals. He laboured 
indefatigably in the disti ibution of the great 
Wallichian herbarium, his Elementary books 
on botany, and his groat work, the * Vegeta¬ 
ble Kingdom,’ are indispensable both to bota¬ 
nical students and to proficients ; whilst, by 
the scientific direction he gave to the 
study and practice of horticulturci as an 
author and as secretary to the Horticultural 
Society of London, he was the means of ren¬ 
dering European botanists familiar with the 
plants of India in a living state, to an extent 
that would have been thought visionary a few 
years before his time.— 71. et T. 

LINEAR LEAVED ASPARAGUS, Eng. 
Asparagus adscendens, Roxb» 

LINEAR MEASURE ; in India, the unit 
is generally the distance from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle finger of a tall man. 
This length is known as the hut’li, Hind., or 
Moolum, Tam., Mora, Tel., aud averages 19^ 
inches. It is always translated cubit, though 
invariably exceeding the English cubit of 18 
inches by JJor2 inches. In the southern 
Carnatic, the adi, or length of a tall man’s 
foot, is in use, and averages 10| inches. The 
Guz of India, (translated yard), is partially 
ill use all over India, but varies in different 
localities from 26 to 36 inches. In Bombay, I 
it is 27 inches, and in the N. W. Provinces 
of India it has been defined by Government, 
for the purpose of survey, at 33 inches. 
The English yard and foot are, however, 
very extensively adopted by native artizans ; 
and in all the Public Works of India, which 
give employment to thousands of uatives, the 
English linear measure is invariably employ¬ 
ed. As this measure is so undefined, and 
fluctuating in practice, there can be little 
doubt but that the English yard aud foot 
should be determined on- in any new metrical 
system. See Measures ; Weights. | 


LINEN. 

Lynwaat, Dut. Linum, Lat. 

Toile, Panno de linho. Port. 

Linnea, Gkr. Lena; Polotno, ^ Rus. 

Lienwand, ,, Lienza; Tela de lino, Sp. 

Loin, Gothic Keten^bezi, Turk. 

Linon, Gr. Soghuk-boz, „ 

Tola, It. L’lin, Welsh. 

Panno lino, , ... 


Most of the names for liqen, in use in 
Europe, are derived from lin, the Saxon for 
fla:|, the word flax being derived from the 
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Greek word Pleko to weave. Linen is a term 
applied to linen cloth, to body clothing and 
bed linen.— McCulloch's Commercial Die-- 
tionary^ p. 761. 

LING A, Hind. The form under which the 
hindoo deity Siva is principally worshipped. 
Ther6 are various kinds of Linga, to all of 
which worship is offered. See Lingam. 

LINGA-BALJA-VADU, Tel. Members 
of the Lingaet sect wlio follow the Lingaet 
religion, natives ofTiliugana: they seem to be 
identical with the Linga-baujigya or Liuga- 
banjaga, or Linga-banijaga. 

LINGA-BANAJIGA, Tel. A merchant 
or trader of the Lingaet sect. 

LINGADIIARI, sectarian hindoos who 
wear tJie Linga. See Lingaet. 

LINGA DONDA, Tel. Bryonia laciniosa. 
L. —R., iii, 728. 

LINGAET. 

Banjigya,. . Can. J Wani, Mahr. 

Bauijaga, ,, | Linga-balja-vadoo, Tel- 

The Lingaet, a sect of hindoos in Soiitheru 
India, who wear the lingam in a silver or 
gold casket suspended from their necks, or 
on their arms. Their* uaiuo is written also 
Linga it ; nearly all the Canarese or Karua- 
tica speaking people belong to the sect, 
but even in Berar, where Mahratta is spoken^ 
there are 22,919 lingaet. They are also 
called Lingadhara, or Linghawant, or Linga- 
mat and Jungama. They are Vira Saiva 
hindoos, whose sole object of worship is the 
lingam, a model of which they carry on their 
arms, or suspend from their necks in caskets 
of silver or gold, the workmanship of some of 
them, being of great beauty. They are sec¬ 
tarian saivavi, for their creed does not recog¬ 
uise castes nor acknowledge brahmins. Their 
customs aud belief were described about the 
year 1833 by Mr. C. T. Brown, of the Ma¬ 
dras Civil Service, in the Madras Literary 
Journal, aud he has, since, been writing on 
the same subjects. They are very numerous 
amongst the Canarese people from Bangalore, 
northwards to Panderpoor on the Kistnah 
and towards Kallianeo fort, where the sect 
was originated in the 12th century by a brah¬ 
man named Bnsava. They are largely en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, and as shopkeepers. 
They are rigid in external ceremonial, but 
they have loose ideas in morals, probably 
resulting from what Wilson styles their belief 
in the equality of women. The sect are somer 
times styled Jangam, from jangam the title 
of their priesthood. They do not reverence 
brahmins nor acknowledge the Vedas, their 
principles do not recognise caste (though they 
have established one of avocation) and they, 
deny polytheism and the inferiority of women. 
Besides the trade divisions there are race,. 
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sectarian, or social divisions amongst them. 
The Aradhya, for instance, are the lingaet of 
brahman birth, and though some Aradhya are 
well versed in Sanscrit, they are not held in 
esteem by the other lingaet who are worthy 
of Sudra birth. The Saraanya or ordinary, 
the Visesha or extraordinary, the Samanya 
Bhakta and Visesha Bhakta, are other sects. 
The Samanya Bhakta differ from the ordinary 
Saraanya Lingaet only in retaining caste dis¬ 
tinctions—the Visesha Bhakta, are puritans, 
have no caste distinctions and are bound by a 
vow to honour their Guru. Their religious 
book is the Basava Purana, written in the 
Canarese tongue, in which language, as also in 
the Telugu, they have other writings. Lin¬ 
gaet women, in widowhood, re-marry by infe¬ 
rior ceremonies, called the Nickali. In such 
case the widow returns to her parents home 
and is there re-married. The ceremonies are 
few and the bridegroom gives small sums of 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 with two cloths. A village 
lioad, who will expend abouf Rs. 200 for his 
spinster marriage, will expend about Rs. 5 
to Rs. 100 fol’ his marriage with a widow. 
The 1 ingam casket of the Lingaet is called 
Ayigalu. Although thus, by their principles 
without castes, they are undoubtedly the most 
bigotted of all the hindoo sects. They are 
all engaged in civil avocations ; perhaps in 
the Madras native army, 30,000 strong, there 
are not two hundred soldiers of this sect. 
They are vogetariaus and will not sell, and 
will not even buy or bring, a creature that is 
to be killed and used as food. Their dislike to 
brahmins takes many shapes—ala village near 
Kalladghi, three miles distant from the Gat- 
parba river, they would not dig a well iu their 
village, lest a brahmin should be attracted to 
reside, and their wives had to bring all iho 
dripking water from the river bed.— Profes¬ 
sor Wilson ; C. P. Broion in Madras Lit, 
Soc. Journal, See Jangam. 

LINGA CHETTU, Tel. Crozophora 
plicata, Juss., Roxb, 

LING A IT, a name of the Jungum 
hindoo sect, also called Linga-dhari. They 
are vira-saiva hindoos, and wear the lingum 
the phallus or priapus is a casket suspended 
from the neck or fastened to the arm. 
LINGAM, Hind. 

Pballos, Gr. I PriapuB, Lat. 

As seen in British India, the liiigam is a round 
conical stone rising perpendicularly from an 
oval shaped dm cut on a stone platform. The 
lingam is the Priapus of the Romans, and the 
Phallic emblem of the Greeks, and the oval 
rim-like lines sculptured or drawn around it, 
is the yoni or bhaga, symbolical of the female 
form, as the lingam represents that 'of the 
male, but there is not apparent to any eye 
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the faintest resemblance to the organs of 
which they are deemed the symbols or types. 
In British India for at least 1,500 years, 
the lingam has been regarded as the object 
under which Siva, one of the hindoo deities, is 
worshipped, in this instance as a regenerator, 
whilst the yoni, or bhaga is regarded as em¬ 
blematic of his sakti or consort Parvati. Per¬ 
forated rocks are considered as emblems of 
the yoni, through which pilgrims and other 
persons pass for the purpose of being regene¬ 
rated and the utmost faith is placed in this 
sin-expelling transit. At the present day, 
these two emblems represent the physiolo¬ 
gical form of worship followed by the great 
saivasoct of hindoos, and the worship of Siva, 
under the type of the lingam,is almost the only 
form iu which that deity is uow reverenced. 
About two-thirda of all the hindoo people, 
perhaps 100,000,000 of souls, worship these 
emblem idols. They are conspicuous every¬ 
where, in all parts of British India between 
the Ganges and the Indus, aud from the 
Himalaya to Ceylou : throughout the whole 
tract of the Ganges, as far as Benares, in 
Bengal, the temples are commonly erected in 
a range of six, eight or twelve, on each side 
of a ghat, leading to the river. At Kalua, is 
a circular group of one hundred and eight 
temples erected by a raja of Burdwnn. Each 
of the temples iu Bengal consists of a single 
chamber, of a square form, surmounted by u 
pyramidal centre. ♦The area of each is very 
small, the liuga of black or white marble, oc¬ 
cupies the centre—the offerijigs are presented 
at the thrcshhol’d. This worship is unattend¬ 
ed by any indecent or indelicate ceremonies, 
and it would require a very unusual imagina¬ 
tion, to trace any resemblance in its symbols 
to the objects they are supposed to represent. 
There is an absence of all indecency from 
public worships and religious establishments iu 
the Gaugetic provinces. The Vedas do not 
seem to inculcate this form of worship, tlieir 
ritual was chiefly, if not wholly, addressed to 
the elements and particularly to fire, and the 
lingam is undoubtedly one of the most ancient 
idol objects of homage adopted iu India, 
subsequently to the ritual of the Vedas. The 
worship of the linga is the main purport of 
the Skanda Siva, Bramadanda, and Linga 
Puranas. The idol destroyed in a. ii. 415 
by Mahmud of Ghizui, was nothing more 
than a Linga. It was a block of stone of four 
or five cubits long and of proportionate thick¬ 
ness. The original intention in the worship 
of this object seems to have been forgotten. 
That the present block lingam is typicctl 
of reproductive energy, seems wholly ^ 
notion of later times. It is possibly but tbd 
brabminical effort to teach the fetichiftti wh’; 
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worshipping n common black stone, to think 
of the invisible ruler of the universe. This, 
however, is mere conjecture and many similar 
notions have been written: Sir John Lubbock 
says the worship of personified principles, such 
as Fear,Love, Hope, &c., could not have been 
treated apart from that of the phallus or Jin- 
gam with which it was so intimately asso¬ 
ciated in Greece, India, Mexico, and else¬ 
where ; and which, though at first modest and 
pure, as all religions are in their origin, led 
to such abominable practices, that it is one of 
the most painful chapters in human history. 
Captain Burton believes the hindoos to have 
been the first who symbolised, by an equi¬ 
lateral triangle their peculiar cult, the yoni- 
lingam : in their temple architecture, it became 
either a conoid or a perfect pyramid. Egypt 
denoted it by the obelisk, peculiar to that coun¬ 
try; and the form appeared in the difterent parts 
of the world:—thus, iu England, it was a mere 
upright stoue, and in Ireland a round tower. 
B'Hancarville has successfully traced the wor¬ 
ship itself, in its different modifications, to all 
people : the symbol would therefore be found 
everywhere. The old Arab minaret is a plain 
conoid or polygonal tower, without balcony 
or stages, widely different from the Turkisli, 
modern Egyptian, and Hejazi combinations 
of cylinijer and prism, happily compared by 
a French Traveller to “ une chandclle coiffee 
dhm eteignoir.’^ And finally the ancient 
minaret, made solid as all Gothic architec¬ 
ture is. Sonnerat says the 1 ingam may be 
looked upon as the phallus or the figure 
representing the virile member of Atys, the 
well-beloved of Cybele, and the Bacchus 
which they worshipped at Ilieropolis. 
The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, had 
temples dedicated to priapus, under the 
same form as that of the lingam. The 
Israelites worshipped the same figure, and 
erected statues to it. The holy scriptures 
inform us that Asa, son of Roboam, pre¬ 
vented his mother Maacha from sacrificing to 
priapus, whose imago ‘ ho broke. The 
Jews caused themselves to be initiated into 
the mysteries of Belphegor, a divinity like 
the lingam, whom the Moabites and 
Madianites worshipped oh Mount Plicgor; and 
which worship, in all appearance, they receiv¬ 
ed from the Egyptians. When “ Judah did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, aud built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high hill and under every tree,’* the. object 
was Bal, and the pillar, the- lingam, was his 
symbol. It was on his altar they burned 
incense, and sacrificed unto the calf on the 
fifteenth day of the mouth,” the sacred 
monthly period, the araavas of the hindoos. 
The Calf of Israel seems the bull Nandi of Bal 
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Iswara or Iswara, the Apis of the Egyptian 
0.siri8, and throughout all British India a 
sculptured stone bull, called Nandi, the vahaii 
or conveyance of Siva, is seated with its 
face looking towards the lingam. Accord¬ 
ing to Colonel Tod, the lingam is identical 
with the Arabic idol, Lat, or Alhat. The wor¬ 
ship reached France, doubtless with the 
Romans, and the figure of the lingam is still 
to be seen on the lintel which surrounds the 
Circus at Nismes, as well as on the front of 
some of their ancient churches, particularly on 
that of the cathedral of Toulouse, and on 
some churches at Bourdeaux. Plutarch says 
that the Egyptian god Osiris was found every¬ 
where with the priapus exposed. Ptah-Sokari 
is also so represented, and images of that kind 
are called Ptah-Sokari Osiri. There can be 
no doubt but that the god Baal, whose votaries 
the Hebrews frequently became, is identical 
with the lingam ainl the god styled Chinn 
in Amos v, is Siva, whose name the races 
dwelling in Ilinclustan and along the valley 
of the Indus pronounce Seo, Seb, Siviu and 
Chivin. Yet there is nothing to fix the date 
at which the worship of Siva was brought to 
India, nor by whom brought; the wars between 
the buddhists and tlie linga worshippers of 
the Dekbau formed a series of important 
events in hindu liistory, but these extended 
up to the llth^ century of the Christiau era. 

The worship of Vislinu scorns to have 
come from Tartary, and tb.at of Siva about 
the beginning of the Christian era, from the 
basin of the lower Indus through Rajputanali, 
and to have displaced the nature worship of 
tlie Vedas ; Arrijin, who resided in tlie second 
century at Barugaza (Baroach), desc.ribes a 
Parthian sovereignty as extending from the 
Indus to the Nerbudda, with their capital 
of Minagara. Whether these, the Abte- 
lites of Cosmas, were the Parthian dynasty 
of Arrian, or whether the Parthians were 
supplanted by the Huns, we must remain 
in ignorance, but to oue or the other must 
be attributed the sack of Balabhipoora, 
The legend of this event affords scope for 
speculation, both as regards the conquerors 
and the conquered, and gives at least a colour 
of truth to the reputed Persian ancestry of the 
rana of Mewar. The solar orb, and its type,fire, 
were the chief objects of adoration- of Silla- 
ditya of Balabhipoora. Whether tp these 
was added that of the lingam, the symbol of 
Bnlnath (the sun), the primary object of wor¬ 
ship with his descendants, may be doubted. 
It was certainly confined to these, and tlie 
adoration of ‘ strange gods’ by the Sooi’ya- 
vansi Gehlot is comparatively of modern 
invention. There was a fountain (Sooi^a- 
coonda) * sacred to the sun’ at Balabhipoora, 
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from which arose, at the summons of Silla- 
ditya (according to the legend) the aeven- 
headed horse Septaswa, which draws the car 
of Soorya, to bear him to battle. With such 
an auxiliary no foe could prevail ; but a 
wicked minister revealed to the enemy the 
secret of annulling this aid, by polluting the 
sacred fountain with blood. This accom¬ 
plished, in vain did the prince call on Septas- 
wa to save him from the strange and barbar¬ 
ous foe : the charm was broken, and with it 
sunk the dynasty of Balabhi. Who the ‘bar¬ 
barian’ was that defiled with blood of kine 
the fountain of the sun, whether Gete, Par¬ 
thian, or Hun, we are left to conjecture. The 
Persian, though he venerated the bull, yet 
sacrificed him on the altar of Mithras ; and 
though the ancient Gabr,or Guebr purifies with 
the urine of the cow, he will not refuse to eat 
beef; and the iniquity of Cambyses, who 
thrust his lance into the flank of the Egyptian 
Apis, is a proof that the bull was abstracted 
by no object of worship. How these strange 
tribes obtained a footing amongst the hindoo 
races is not known, but so late as the twelfth 
century we find the Gete, Hun, Catti, Ariaspa 
and Daliae, definitively settled, and enumerat¬ 
ed amongst the Chatees rajcula. How much 
earlier the admission, no authority states ; but 
mention is made of several of them aiding in the 
defence of Cheetore, on the first appearance of 
the mahomedans in the ninth century, D’Her- 
belot, (vol. i, p. 179) calls them the Haiathelah 
or Indoscythas, and says that they were ap¬ 
parently from Tibet, between India and 
China. De Guignes (tome, i, p. 326) however 
says : “cette conjecture ne peut avoir lieu, les 
Ell thelites n’ayaut jamais demeure dans le 
Tibet. A branch of the Hun, however, did 
most assuredly dwell in that quarter, though it 
cannot positively be asserted that they were the 
Abtelites. The Hya was a great branch of the 
lunar race of Yayat, and appears early to have 
left India for the northern regiqns, and 
would afford a more plausible etymology for 
the Haiathelah than the Te-le, who dwelt on 
the waters (ab) of the Oxus. This branch 
of the Hun has also been termed Neph- 
thalite, and fancied one of the lost tribes of 
Israel. Which race brought the lingam worship 
is not known. At Ujein it was particularly cele¬ 
brated about the period of the mahomedan in¬ 
vasion, but probably long before and one parti¬ 
cular linga, was named Vinda-swerna from 
Vindu, drop ; Swerna, gold. At present, the 
lingam is sometimes three-faced or tri-murti, 
and tri-lingam is said to be the source of the 
name Telinga and Teliugana, the country ex¬ 
tending from north of Madras to Ganjam and 
west to Bellary and Beder : the four-faced lin- 
gam is called the Choumurti Mahadeva, such 
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as may bo seen in the caves of Ellora; and of 
common occurrence in other districts, and the 
shrine of Eklinga or the one Lingam is situat¬ 
ed in a defile about six miles north of Oodipoor. 
The hills towering around it on all sides are of 
the primitive formation, and their scarped 
summits are clustered with honeycombs. 
This ok-lingam or one phallus, is a single 
cylindrical or conical stone ; but there are 
others, termed, Selioslinga and Kot-iswara, 
with a thousand or a million of phallic repre¬ 
sentatives, all minutely carved on the mono¬ 
lithic emblem, having then much resemblance 
to the symbol of Bacchus, wliose orgies hotli 
ill Egypt aud Greece, are the counterpart of 
those of the hindoo Bagli-es, so called from 
being clad in a tiger or leopard’s hide, as Bac¬ 
chus had that of the panther for his covering. 
There is a very ancient temple to Kotiswara 
at the embouchure of the eastern arm of the 
Indus ; aud there are many to Seheslinga in 
the peninsula of Sauraslitra. At the ancient 
Dholpur, now called Barolli, the shrine is 
dedicated to Guteswara Mahadeva, with a 
lingam revolving in the yoni, the wonder of 
those who venture amongst its almost imper¬ 
vious and unfrequented woods to worship. 
Very few persons of the saiva followers, of 
the south of India, ever realize the lingam and 
the yoni as representations of the organs of 
the body, and when made to apprehend the 
fact they feel overpowered with shame that 
they should be worshipping such symbols. 
The Bana-lingam or Bau-lingam, aud the 
Chakram lingam are stones formed by attrition 
in a riverbed,intoa Jingarn-Iike form ; thoSali- 
gram is a fossil shell, the interior parts of which 
resemble a lingam. The most frequent to be 
observed of the hindoo idols is the lingam,, 
The emblem of the god Siva, who is usually 
styled Maha-deo. It is almost invariably of 
stone, of some kind, and is imbedded in the 
yoni, aud varies from a little projecting knob 
to a considerable cylinder of two feet high and 
a foot in diameter. It is usual to describe 
it as emblematic of destruction and resurrec¬ 
tion . The figure inside the house is often of 
copper or silver. The Ada-sarpa or old serpent, 
in the form of a single cobra, or five or nine 
headed cobra, is often figured bending over the 
j lingam, with the figure of a bull Nandi or 
Basava, the vahan or Siva sitting before it. 
It is usually of a dark coloured or black stone, 

1 erect, ai mere round pillar, rounded off at the 
! top. It occasionally rises direct from the 
I ground, but mostly from a stone platform, 
i from out the yoni, caiTied around its base. At 
the time of the mahomedan invasion this form 
of physiologic worship would seem to have 
been prominent in the districts which theiir 
arms reached. The linga temple at Somnath 
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in Guzerat was stormed by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, much wealth was obtained, and he 
carried the gates of the temple to his own city, 
where they were put at his tomb, and remain- 
ed till, in 1842, the British Indian Army re¬ 
moved them. The temple of Mallikar juna, 
at Sri-sailam, in Bhima sankari at Rajah- 
raundry, in Telinguna, is also mentioned, as 
are also, Mahakala and Amareswara at Oojein ; 
Omkara on the Nerbudda, Vaidya-nath at 
Deogurh in Bengal, Visveswara at Benares, 
Tryambaka at the sources of the Godavery, 
Rameswara at Ramisseram, Kedaresa, on the 
Himalaya, and Gautamesa, the locality of 
which is not npw known.* At the present 
day, in the south of India, the principal Siva 
temples are at Conjeveram, (Kauchi,) at Jam- 
buk Eswar near Trichinopoly, Trincomalee 
(Tirunamalle), Callestry (Kalahistri), and at 
Chadambaram. The Saiva hindoo, however, 
is essentially polytheist, worships at every 
temple and reverences brahmans.— Gole.^ 
Myth, Hind,^ p, 175 ; Wilson's Gloss. ; 
Latham j Lubbock's Origin of CiviLf p. \ 
236 ; Barton's Bilgrimage to Meccah^ Vol. 

i, p. 134 ; Sonnerat's Voyage^ pp. 52, 53, 63 ; 
Tod's Rajasthan, VoL\, pp. 219-514 ; Vol, 

ii, p, 658 ; Hind, Theat,, Vol. ii, p. 97 ; 
Cat, Ex, 1862. See Eelanus, Burabur caves, 
Hindoo, Inscriptions, Lustral ceremonies, 
Siva, Vedas, Yavaua, Yoni. 

LINGA MANU, or Gurugu, Tel. Crozo- 
phora plicata, Juss., Roxb, 

LING A MARAM, Tam. Crozophora pli¬ 
cate, Juss, Roxb. 

LINGA MALLE, Tel. Jasminum sp, 
A wild jasmine at Vissannapeta. 

LINGA POTLA, or Potla, Tel. Tri- 
chosauthes auguina, L, var, A variety so 
called from its short, thick pepo Br, 873. 

LINGANCITA, see Vedas. 

. LINGA YET, dr Lingawant, see Janga- 
ma, Lingaet. 

LINGE OUVRE, Fu. Diaper. I 

LINGI, Sans., one who wears the outward | 
emblems of the lingaet order or sect to which 
he belongs ; but it is more usually applied to 
signify a pretender, a hypocrite, or one who 
assumes the external emblems of a caste or 
order to which he does not belong, or of 
which ho does not perform the duties ; the 
bearer of a linga — Wilson* 

LINGIN or Linga, a large island 36 
miles long, its S. E. point is in lat. 0® 17' S., 
long, 105* 4' E. On its 'southern part is a 
mountain with two remarkable spire-like 
peaks, called Apes e 9 xs,'^Horsburgh* See 
Pulo ponobeo, Ladrone islands. 

LINGOA or Amboyna wood, is from the 
Pterospermum indioum; it is very durable, 
and takes a high polish. It was imported 
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into England from the Moluccas in consi¬ 
derable quantities at the time when the latter 
were British possessions ; it is very abundant, 
and may be had in any quantity. Very large 
circular slabs are obtained from the lower 
part of the tree by taking advantage of the 
spurs, or lateral growths ; they are sometimes 
as large as nine feet in diameter. A circular 
disk of wood thus obtained, nearly seven feet 
in diameter, as well as some other specimens, 
were exhibited in 1851 by Messrs. Almeida 
of Singapore, and received a Prize Medal 
from the Jury. The importation ceased with 
the cessation of British intercourse with those 
islands. The wood is abundant at Ceram, 
New Guinea, and throughout the Moluccas 
seas. It is prepared in large circular slabs 
by the natives of these islands, and can be 
obtained in almost any quantity if the pre¬ 
caution be taken of ordering it during the 
previous trading season. The Kayu Buka 
or Kyaboca wood of commerce is the knarled 
excrescence of this tree ; slabs can be had 6 
or 7 feet in diameter, by taking advantage of 
the spurs which project from the base of the 
trunk, as the ti*ee itself has not sufficient 
diameter to furnish such wide slabs. They 
are occasionally met with as large as 9 feet 
in diameter, but the usual size is from 4 to 6 
feel. This wood is brought to Singapore by 
the Eastern traders from Ceram, Arm and 
New Guinea, and is sold at Singapore by 
weight. It is much esteemed as a fancy 
wood both in Europe and China, but the de¬ 
mand in Europe seems to have decreased of 
late years. See Amboyna wood, Kyaboka 
wood, Java woods, Pterospermum indicum. 

LINGU, Sans., from lig, to move. 

LINGULA, a genus of molluscs. 

LINHACA, Port. Linseed, Flax seed. 

LINHAY, Burm. Acorus calamus, Linn. 

LINHO, Port. Flax. 

LINI SEMEN, Lat. Linseed. 

LIN LINU, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

LINO. It., Sp. Flax. 

LINON, Gr. Flax. 

LINOTA CANNABINA, Common Lin- 
net of Europe, Siberia, Japan, Asia Minor, 
Barbary. 

LINOTA CANESCENS, Mealy Red- 
pole of the Northern regions chiefly, Green¬ 
land, Japan : an irregular winter visitant in 
Britain occurs in India. 

LINOTA MONTIUM, Mountain Lin¬ 
net. Europe, N, Asia, Japan: N. or S. 
Britain according to season : replaced in 
Affighauistan by L. Brevirqstris. 

LINSEED : seed of Linum usitatissimum. 

Bazruk, Ak. | T^nzaad, Dut. 

Ha-ma-tssa, Chin. Flax-seed, Eno. 

Horrfroe, Dan. | Lin; Oraine de Lin, Fa. 
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Leiu-saat, Gbr. Semja-lenjanse, Hits. 

SiifjTisi, Ulsi, Guz.HiNn. Uma ; Atasi, Sans. 

Linseme, It. Linaza, Sp, 

Lini semen, Lat, Alleverei, Tam. 

Bidgierammi, Maleal. Sirru sanulveru, ,, 

Tukhm-i-katan, Pers. Alivi tullii, Tel. 

Sicmie, luiane, Pol. Bozir-tokhnia; Turk. 

Linhaoa, Port. {Keteu-tokhma ,, 

lu ludia, the seed of the flax plant is its 
chief product, and is principally used in 
the manufacture of linseed oil. The first 
export from Calcutta was made by Mr. Hodg- 
kiuson in 1832, and amounted to only ten 
bushels, but the increase has been rapidly 
progressive. 

1832, ten bushels. | 1837, 82,327 muds. 

1833, 2,163 mauuds. 1 1839, 167,601 „ 

1834, ^,826 „ 11850,765,496 „ 

Ill the year 1850-51, the amount of linseed 
imported from the Concan into Bombay alone 
was 59,076 cwt., and in the year 1851 the 
total imports into England of this proiluct, was 
93,814 cwt., and in 1852-53, 114,309 cwt: 
the one-sixth part of the total amount import¬ 
ed into England in that j'^ear. The value of 
the Bombay exports in 1850-51 was Rs. 
170,112, and in 1852-53, Rs. 342,926. In 
1853, Bombay exported only 4,000 tons 
of seeds, whereas in 1857 it reached 
60,000 tons. Of these linseed formed about 
two-thirds. The price of seeds were : 

Linseed per cwt. Rs. 5 to 6 

Rapeseed „ . „ 4^ to 5:]- 

Teelseed „ candy of 5;^ cwt. „ 20 to 27 

Copra (Stripped Coeoanut) Red 

per candy of 5f cwt. ... „ 54 to 60 

„ ,, ,, Black „ 55 to 60 

The loss in weight in cleaning linseed 
varies according to sample. On n good lot, 
the loss should not be over 5 per cent. The 
loss in weight in Kurrachee rapeseed is 
usually about 4 per cent., in Kutch and 
Kattywar seed, it is very trifling. On Khau- 
deesh teelseed, the loss is about 3 per cent. 
Cleaning expenses come to about 2 annas 
(3d.) per cwt., but if done by machinery on a 
•large scale, these should not exceed one anna 
(l^d.) per cwt., and calculate another anna to 
cover weighing, carting, &c. In copra there 
is no loss in cleaning. The red kind yields 
most oil, the black being used for food, is 
dearer. Linseed has been known to cost less 
than four rupees per cwt. The following 
were the prices of oil in Bombay in 1857 per 
maund of 28 lbs.: 

Coeoanut oil ... Rs. 3 10 Gingelly oil (Sweet 

. Castor . ,, 2 15 oil) . Rs. 3 12 

Linseed oil sweet „ 3 0 

The linseed yield by expression oil in such 
great abundance, that the seeds form, for this 
purpose as well as for reproduction, an im¬ 
portant article of trade. It is gi-own in small 
quantities in the United Kingdom, North 
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America, Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, and 
Egypt, but Russia, Prussia, Italy, and India, 
are the great producing countries. By the 
year 1862, large quantities of linseed were 
imported into Britain from India and the 
exports from all India have been 



lbs. 

tons. 

1850-51 

68,690,384 

30,665 170,373 

1 2 

128,258,144 

57,258 317,964 

2 3 

119,897,008 

53,525 277,958 

3 4' 

91,345,632 

40,779 227,853 

4 5 

136,847,648 

61,093 389,796 

5 6. 

222,786,032 

99,458 644,704 

6 7 

177,690,352 

79,326 561,651 

7 8 

178,555,216 

79,712 636,709 

8 9 

90,016,722 

40,183 1,096,981 

1859-60 

95,271,822 

42,531 1,112,785 

1860-61 

61,577,320 

27,535 1,255,779 


Of the above, Madras exports ranged from 
the value of £227 to £2,800. For the first 
few years of the above period Bombay ex¬ 
ported only to the value of £17,051 to £34,384, 
but in 1860-1, the value of the Bombay ex¬ 
ports was £564,566 : and, in the same year, 
Calcutta exported to the value of £690,472, 
that of 1850-1 having been £153,095. 
It has long been cultivated to a limited ex¬ 
tent in Nagpore, Bellary and other parts of 
the Madras Presidency. Dr. Royie states 
that this crop in India, is never sown thickly 
or in continuous fields, but it is so grown 
in many situations and is the general mode 
of its cultivation in the linseed-producing 
provinces. In the poorer Western districts 
it is often sown as an edging crop to wheat 
and other grain because it is not eaten by 
cattle in the green state. The reason 
given for its being sown in both long and 
cross drills is that the plant being weakly 
requires much sowing to guard it against the 
action of the weather. It does not seem im¬ 
probable that the spurious white “ atees” 
roots of the bazar are occasionally obtained 
from this or from the Goolashoopre, or Linum 
trigyuum, indigenous iu the Lower Provinces, 
The oil cake which remains after the oil is 
expressed from linseed, contains the albumi¬ 
nous part of the seed, and is used for fattening 
cattle.— McCulloch ; Smith Mat, Med* ; 
Faulkner-, Calcutta, Cat. 1862 ; Facts for 
Factories, Bombay 1857. See Flax. 

LINSEED OIL. 

Ulsi ku tel, . Hind. 1 Avisi nuna, Tel. 

Alliveri yennai, Tam. | 

Is obtained from flax seed. When used as 
the vehicle for the harder resins, it should be 
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pure, pale, well-clarified, and combined with j 
the resin at as low a temperature as possible.' 
Unless these conditions be attended to, a 
dark varnish is produced which becomes dai*ker 
by age. This oil gives softness and tough¬ 
ness to the resin, but produces a slowly 
drying varnish. It is .clarified for the best 
varnishes by being gradually raised to near 
the boiling point in a copper pan. The 
liiisefed oil of Linum usitatissimum, is con¬ 
tained in the keinel of the seeds and may 
bo either cold drawn, or, as is usual, ob- 
tainetl after the seeds have been subjected 
to a heat of 200*. The oil obtained by 
the former process is paler, with less 
colour and taste, than where heat has been 
employed. The seeds of different countries 
yield different proportions of oil, as the follow¬ 
ing yielils from a bushel of seed will show 
yield of oil:— 

East Indian 14^ lbs. to lbs. I Egyptain. lbs. 15 

In. I Sicilian . lbs. 14 

When cold drawn, it is greenish-yellow, 
and more viscid than when hot drawn. It is 
one of the cheapest fixed oils ; is what is 
called a drying oil, and is used in the manu¬ 
facture of paints, varnishes, and printing 
inks. .That made in British India is inferior 
to the English oil, from the former having 
been imperfectly freed from mucilage, which 
prevents its drying. It is procurable iu 
Bellary nt Rs. 3-8-0 per maund. In the 
year 1852 53, English Linseed oil to the 
amount of galls. 4-552 and valued at Rs. 
8-763, was imported into Madras, whilst at 
the same time cwt. 1,045 of the seed were 
exported from hence mostly to England. 
Though the linseed oil of India is con- 
sidex’ed as not possessed of the full drying 
properties of the oil prepared iu Europe, there 
is no doubt, this is owing entirely to the 
Indian linseed being expressed before the | 
rnusfard seed has been separated, with which 
it is commonly mixed, in consequence of 
the two plants being often grown together. 
Linseed oil is one of the chief ingredients 
in oil varnishes and in printer’s ink ; by boiling 
with litharge its drying properties are much 
improved. 

LIN8EME, It. Linseed. 

LINTIN ISLAND, iu the Canton river, 
is of considerable size, terminating at the 
summit in a high conical peak, which is in 
lat. 22* 24' N. and 4 miles E. of the Grand 
Lad rone. The island is in 22* 6' N, long. 
114* V 30" E. and 15 miles westerly, from 
the north end of Lema Island. 

LINUM AUSTRIACUM. Some of its 
flowers are pretty, and may be placed in a 
border. L. tetragynum grows in the 

^Khassya mountains and Nepal, and L. trigy- 


num, Boxb,^ in the mountains of the peninsula 
of India.— Riddell, 
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Buzruk, An. 

Kcttnii, 

Kattau, „ 

Muaina, Beng., Hind. 
At.i8» Tisi, „ „ 

Mushina, „ 

Musui, Matasi „ „ 

Jowns, Al8i,MAHR., Dux. 
Vlusch. Dut. 

Linseed, Flax, Eng. 

Lint, Common Flax, ,, 
Lin, Fit. 

Flaehs, Ger. 

Alsi, IIlND. 

Lino, It., Sp. 


Linum, 

Biji rami, 

Katan, 

Linho, 

Len, Lin, 

Coma, 

Atasi, Matasi, ,, 

Lint, Scotch. 

Allo-seroo, sanul, Tam . 
AUverai, „ 

Atasi, Nella avisi, 

Avisi, the seed, 

Nalla agisi, 

Madaua gaugamu, 


Lat. 
Malay. 
Pers. 
Port., Pol. 
Rus. 
Sans. 


Tel. 


Flax was cultivated in Egypt in very early 
periods, and both linen and cambric are now 
prepared from it, the latter being the produce 
of plants more thickly sown. It is extensively 
cultivated iu many parts of British India, pro¬ 
duces abundance of seed for oil, but its fibre is 
inferior. European linseed on the other hand 
is better for fibre than for oil. By proper 
treatment, however, good fibre can be got from 
plants raised in India from European seed, 
or even from country seed if properly sown. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, several 
specimens of true flax, Linum usitatissimum, 
were exhibited from Tanjore, Gaujam and 
the Nizam’s territories, of good length and 
pvocuable in large quantities, but none of 
them were clean or of good quality all 
having been stained by rotting. Flax is 
prepared by steeping, stripping olf the 
bark, and then beating, so as to separate the 
fibres. Linen and cambric arc prepared from 
it, the latter differing from the former iu its 
.fineuess, and in being obtained from plants 
which are more thickly sown. Linen, as 
clothing, is cool, from being a better conductor 
of heat than cotton ; but when the skin is 
covered with perspiration, or exposed to cold, 
its feels cold and chilly. The fibre of flax is 
a straight tube-like cylinder, and is therefore 
less irritating than the twisted fibre of cotton. 
Hence lint, which is prepared by scraping 
linen, is so much preferable to cotton for 
surgical dressings. Tow consists of the short 
fibres of the flax, which are removed in the 
process of hackling. It is used for a variety 
of purposes. In India, flax has been usually 
cultivated for its seed, and not for the fibre, 
the prevalence of cotton as the staple fabric 
may account for this. The. seeds are officinal 
with natives, being given (as infusion ?) for 
asthma. The seeds, after having bad the oil 
pressed from them, are iu the form of a flat 
mass, commonly called oil cake.—3/. 

R.; FowelPs Hand’book^ VoL i, pA2l, Set? 
Flax, Linseed, Oil. 

LINGAJA, see Yavana* 
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LIOKPA,Hind. Delphiaium brunonianum. *(lence of JehaDgir, and the Reverend Edwi 

LIOLEPIS, a geuus of the family Uro- Terry, that in their days, the province of 
masticidde, as under : Malwahabou tided with lions. Jehangir records, 

Uromaatix hardwickii, Gray, Agra, Sind. that he had killed several, and Mr. Terry men- 

Liolepis reeveaii, Gray, Arakan, Martaban. tions his having been frequently terrified by 

moriri. them, in his travels through the vast woods 

LION, the Felis Leo, Linn., is generally re- *»d wilderness of the country. Bernier, had 
cognised to be of only one species, and the lion frequent opportunities of witnessing the ch^e 
of Senegal,the lion of Barberry, and the lion of of this animal, an amusement which wits 
Persia as varieties, and sportsmen are inclined reserved for the emperor Aurangzeb alone, 
to distinguish a variety in the lion of Guzerat Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, but 
and Kattywar, and another in the lion of ^^hore are no tigers, and Captain Postans ob. 
Gwalior and Hurrianah. The Lion, is the serves that while Kattywar abounds with the 
desert king ; as the Tiger is monarch of the t*gor and lion species, Cutch, the neighbouring 
jungles. It is found in Guzerat, Kattywar, province, is free from this terrible infliction, 
along the Runn of Cutch, in Rajputanah, The Times of India says, Lieut. Heyland, 
Gwalior and Hurrianah in British India, 56th Regiraenl, suceeeded in killing 11 
in Persia, and in Africa. It is tolerably plen- tigers, 2 lions, several cheetas, bears, and wild 
tiful at Gwalior and also about Goonah, and Jungle boars. While stationed at Deesa, he 
lions have been killed 20 miles from Saugor, shot three lions in one year. One of them 
but wretched mangy looking things. In those measured some nine feet in length. It had 
met with in India, generally, the male is nearly severely wounded Lieutenant Clarke, of the 
maneless, and usually inferior in size and ap- A., some time in August. A correspond- 

pearance to its African brothers. Tigers are of the Times of India says when the 3rd 

said to avoid the lions and desert those jungles Bombay Cavalry was stationed at Rajkote in 
in which any roving lion may make its ap- Kattywar (in 1832-33) Capts. Reeves, Berry, 
pearance. In the Kattywar district, which the others of that Regiment used to shoot 
lions most affect tigers are said to be unknown, Hons from off their horses. Major Fulljames 
though panthers are common. It has been turned out a lion from the Bliet (a sort of 
supposed that the lion avoids the tiger, and iu tbe Runn of Cutch), opposite the 

in the Central Provinces since tigers have town of Junjoowara, in 1835, and followed 
been shot off, lions have begun to appear in it up to a place called Khoora Suttapoor, on 
the northernmost parts. It is moreover the southern border of the Runn, where 
unlikely that an Indian lion could contend he shot it ; and Colonel Le Grand Jacob, 
with the tiger as it is much inferior in size when 1st Assistant to the Political Agent in 
and strength. The Lion, is very rare in Kattywar, killed a lion and a lioness in one 
Affglianistan. The only place where lions were day in the Geer jungle valley, in the 
heard of was in the hilly country about Cabul, southern part of Kattywar, where they are 
and there they are small and weak, compared still to be found. Both Captain Reeves and 
with the African lion. ‘‘ The lion is a native of Colonel Jacob described the males as being 
Persia, and some are found as far as Tashkund, maneless, and alien kept by the Rajah of 
in a northerly and easterly direction. There Bhownuggur had none. ^ 

remains no doubt of lions in Hurrianah In the year 1862, a correspondent in the 
in the beginning of the 19th century. In 1837, Times of India writing of Kattywar, says lions 
Major Brown, (‘Gunga^ of the Bengal Sport- not only exist in certain portions of this pro- 
ing Magazine) remarked, that —** only twen- vince, but are to be found in Guzerat also, on 
ty-three years elapsed from the occupation of the range of hills near Deesa. The figure 
the country, when the lions, which were at of alien, is on the top of each of the three 
one time in the dry and sandy deserts of the tall pillars or columns at Bettiah in North 
Hurrianah, became extinct south of the Cug- Berar. A lien was shot by Mr. Arratoon, 
gai^ Having no inaccessible dens to retire little before the appearance of the Asiatic 

to during the hot weather, the lions, from lion in the Barah jungles. Tigers, if not lions, 

necessity, took up their abode where water venture close to Allahabad in the hills near 
could be found ; and as places of this descrip- Barah. Major Benbow, of the Bombay Ai-my, 
tion were rare, and generally near villages, in his youth a great hunter ot large game, 
their retreat was easily beaten up, and their with his companions huntitd the li^n in the 
entire destruction speedily effected. In the Runn, by galloping fiercely at thein^ anj 
month of May, a lion-shooting parly hijd only firing, but continuing to gallop on without 
to ask from the people of the country, vrhere pausing to see the effect of the shot—each of 
water was still to be found, to know whither the party acting similarly until the lion &IL 
they might export sport r We have the evi- There are no difficnities to the lion 
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tlie .Eunn from the south of Poma. It 
is eupposeil to bo the iion that visited India, 
from which tlm dj^ure was taken thtU is used 
ill the royal Anns of En}j;laud. The hindoos 
in tlieir fifth avatar of Vishnu recognise that 
deity ns Nara Siugha, (Nava, a man, and Sing- 
ham, a lion) a man lion. Tlie lion is fre¬ 
quently met with on the banks of the Tigris 
below Baghdad, rarely above. On the Euph¬ 
rates it has been seen almost as higli as Bir. 
In the Sinjar, and on the banks of the Kha- 
bour, they are frequently caught by the 
Arabs. They abound in Khuzistan, the ancient 
Susiana: three or four together, and are 
hunted by tlie chiefs of tlie tribes inhabit¬ 
ing that provin(!e. There seem to be two 
varieties in Babylonia, a maneless one, which 
the Arabs call true believers, a maued lion, 
that they call a ghabr or ghaour, or infidel, 
the former they say will spai*e a raahomedan 
if he pray, the latter never. The largest lion 
seen in England, was caught, when very 
young, in Hurrianah, by Genl. Watson, and 
was presented to his Majesty, Geo. IV. 
In Vyl. 1 of the Sporting Keview, in 1845. 
the lion is cursorily mentioned as an inhabi¬ 
tant of the territories south of Gwalior. About 
1848 there was soon in Calcutta a flue living 
lionesl, more than two-thirds grown, whicli 
had been captured as a small cub in Sindh 
It appeared healthy and vigorous ; but died 
In the course of her passage to England 
There were also, then, in the London Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens, a young lion and lioness from 
Guzerat. From the accounts of Asiatic lions, 
there seem two distinct varieties of them; 
one comparatively maneless ; the other hea¬ 
vily maned, scarcely (if at all) less so than the 
African lion. Of the latter, again, some 
naturalists distinguish apart tlie lions of Bar¬ 
bary, Senegal, and South Africa. The lion 
seems to traverse great tracts of country and 
no doubt those of Persia and Mesopotamia, 
possibly of distinct varieties or reaving, come 
to the west of India, along the lino of the 
Indus to Sindh into Hurrianah, Eajputanah, 
towards Gwalior, Kattywar and Guzerat, 
and that this is the explanation of the varied 
opinions put forward by sportsmen as to 
the appearance of the lions of India. The 
ordinary Persian liou is well maned ; and 
this ]3ce Is said to be identical with the 
Arabian. A dne Persian I Jon and lioness 
were long exhibited in the Surrey Zoological 
Oai'dens, with a hne 8. African lion and 
lioness in an adjoining den ; and, Mr. Biyth 
•ays, there was not much difference in the 
devdopment of the mane of those two lions ; 
but the Persian was a much paler animal than 
the other. According to Mr. Warwick, 
ft pair were brought as a pi^esent to his 
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late Majesty, George IV., from Bussora, in 
tlie Boyne, man-of-war, Captain Campbell, 
who presented them to the Menagerie then 
at Exeter Change. The Asiatic, he adds, 
“differs from* the South African Lion in 
being rather less in size, with mane much 
more scanty, and of a light yellow colour, 
tipped with grey, the whole body being of an 
uniform fawn colour. The head wauts the 
width and nobleness of countenance so 
apparent in the Afridan Lion. The animal 
falls off towards the withers more than in the 
African lion ; the tail is not so delicately 
tapering, and the tuft at the end of it is much 
larger iu proportion.” Major Sir W. Coru- 
wailis Harris, however, had no faith in the 
existence of an Asiatic race of maneless or 
scantily maned lions: and he was as familiar 
with the lionof Guzerat as with that of South 
Africa. In the letter-press accompanying 
his Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals 
of South Africa, he says in point of size and 
complexion, the South African lion differs iu 
no respect from that found so abundantly in 
Guzerat “and vaiying in hue betwixt ash-col¬ 
our and tawny-dun ; but generally possessing a 
more elaborate and matted mane ; which pecu¬ 
liarity is attributable, in a greatmeasure, to the 
less jungly character of the country that he in¬ 
fests, and to the more advanced age to which, 
from the comparatively small number of his 
mortal foes, he is suffered to attain. In India, 
the lion is often compelled to establish himself 
in heavy jungles, which comb out a consider¬ 
able portion of the long loose silky hairs about 
his head and neck ; but this is seldom the 
case in the arid plains of Africa, where tho 
covert being chiefly restricted to the banks of 
rivers, or to isolated springs, he rests satisfied 
with a less impervious shade, and is often dis¬ 
turbed from a clump of rushes, barely large 
enough to conceal his portly figure.” Major 
Harris remarks, that “ amongst the Cape 
colonists it is a fashionable belief, that there 
are two distinct species of the African lion, 
which tl»ey designate the vaal and the zwart, 
or the “yellow” aud the “ black,” maintaining 
stoutly that the one is very much less fero¬ 
cious than the other : but both the colour and 
the size depend chiefly on the animals age ; the 
development of the physical powers, and of 
the mane also, being principally infiueuced 
by a like contingency. That which has been 
designated the “ maneless lion of Guzeiat” is 
nothing more than a young lion whose mane 
has not shot forth ; and, he adds, tbU'opUiioA 
with less hesitation, having slain the king of 
beasts in every stage fi*om whelphood to 
imbecility,” A correspondent of tjhe B. S. M, 
(for 1841,) thus writes of the lions of Kat¬ 
tywar ; — “ Glad as I should be to agree with 
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80 accomplished a sportsman as Captain 
Harris, a^id knowing at the time I write this, 
that he has killed more lions than any man 
oil the Western side of India, yet having 
nearly accomplished fifty head myself, I 
wish modestly to observe that there were, 
three years ago, in Kattywar, lions with very 
dark skins,and which in fact were called by the 
natives Kalphoota, which means in these parts 
‘ black skin,’ or ‘ black stripe.’ These said 
lions, thirteen in number, charged most des¬ 
perately ; and I think they made good some 
seven or eight charges upon the head of 
Captain Harris’s quondam elephant, Mowlah’ 
by name. Since this butch I have killed 
many, but none in colour or courage like 
them. Out of all the lious I have killed, 9 
feet 2-inclie8 is the longest I have seen, 
before taking the skins off for curing ; they 
are stretched to 11 feet frequently. Captain 
Harris gives the correct measurement of 
the animal, as distinguished from that of its 
stretched skin ; and he supplies a list of 
twenty lious and lionesses killed (by himself?) 
in Kattywar, during 1840 and 1841. These 
lious, writes Captain Smee, ** are found 
in Guzerat along the banks of the Som- 
bermuttee, near Ahmedabad. During the 
hot months, they inhabit the low bushy 
wooded plains that skirt the Bhardar and 
Sombermuttee rivers from Ahmedabad to the 
borders of Cutch, being driven out of the 
large adjoining tracts of high grass-jungle 
(Bliir) by the practice annually resorted to 
by the natives of setting fii'e to the grass, in 
order to clear it and ensure a succession of 
youug shoots for the food of the cattle upon 
the first fall of the rains. They extend 
through a range of country about forty miles 
in length, including various villages, and 
among others those of Borneo and Goliana. 
They are so common in this district, that I 
killed no fewer than eleven during a residence 
of about a month ; yet scarcely any of the 
natives, except the cattle-keepers, had seen 
them previously to my coming among them. 
The cattle were frequently carried off or des¬ 
troyed, but this they attributed to tigers : 
the tiger, however, does not exist in that I 
part of the country. Those natives to whom I 
they were known gave them the name of 
Outiah Bagh> or ‘ Camel Tiger,’ an appella¬ 
tion derived from their resemblance in colour 
to the camel. They appear to be very des¬ 
tructive to domestic cattle, and the remains 
of a considerable number of carcases of bul¬ 
locks were found near the place at which my 
specimens were killed :* about ten days pre¬ 
viously, four donkeys had been destroyed at 
the village of Cashwa. I could not learn 
that men had ever been attacked by them. 
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When struck by a ball, they exhibited great 
boldness, standing as if preparing to resist 
their pursuers, and then going off slowly and 
in a very sullen manner; unlike the tiger^ 
which, on such occasions, retreats springing 
and snarling. addition to the district ia 

which I have met with Ihem, these lions arealso 
found on the Kunn near Kuuupore, and near 
Pultun in Guzerat. Some persons who saw 
them in Bombay stated that they also occur in 
Sind and in Persia. How far this latter state¬ 
ment may be correct I cannot determine ; but 
I may remark that the Persian lion that is 
at present exhibited at the Surrey Zoological 
Garden, has none of the characteristics of the 
maueless lion of Guzerat, and seems to me 
to differ but little from individuals known to 
have been brought from Africa.” In the days 
of Lord Hastings’rule, lions were common in 
the Great Hurriaoah plain. A contributor 
to the B. S. M. in 1833, remarks that 
** Hansi was then in its “high and palmy state’^ 
and considered the best sporting country in 
India. Lions were found in considerable 
numbers, althougli lately they have become 
excee<lingly rare. * * ♦ The first lion- 

hunt I ever was present at was the most 
beautiful sight I have witnessed. The party 
assembled at Hissar, where some of the 
sporting elephants of the Marquis of Has¬ 
tings’ retinue was stationed. A duffedaPa 
party, of Skinners Horse, accompanied u«. 
The presence of sowars in Lion-hunting is 
very necessary ; tlie plains being extensive, 
the animal is liable to be lost after the first 
onset, unless sowars are at hand to go out on 
the fianks, or to push on ahead, to mark the 
jungle, the lion retires into. In general, when 
a lion is pursued, he will either endeavour to 
get away by sneaking off, or take to the open 
country, and there await the attack : the 
latter, a tiger is never known to do, and I 
consider it to form the only peculiar difference 
of the two kinds of sport. A lion that takfie 
to this open fighting, gives more exciting 
sport by far than anything I have seen in 
tiger hunting, and is the most trying for 
the elephants. * * * One killed was a 
young but nearly full grown male, stood ex¬ 
actly. 3 ft. high and was 9 ft. long ; his mane 
was 9 inches in length.” The famous liott 
‘ King George’ formerly in the Tower menf(>* 
gerie, and procured in Hurrianah when a 
small cub by the late General Watson, wat 
even renowned for the superb development of, 
his mane ! Mr. Bennett (in his Toweir Mena^ 
gerie) relates that in the commencement of 
year 1823, the late “General Waston, then in 
Hurrianah, being out one morning on ^ 

back, armed with a double barrelled-rifi^ 
suddenly surprised by a large iioBi 
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bounded out upon him from the thick jungle 
at a distance of only a few yards. He instant¬ 
ly fired and the shot taking complete effect, the 
animal fell dead almost at his feet. No 
sooner had the lion fallen than the lioness 
rushed out, which the General also shot 
at, and wounded severely, so that she re¬ 
tired into the thicket. Thinking that the 
den could not be far distant, he traced her to 
her retreat, and there despatched her ; and in 
the den were found two beautiful cubs, a 
male and female, apparently not more than 
three days old. These the General brought 
away; they were suckled by a goat and 
sent to England, where they arrived in 
September 1823, as a present to George IV, 
and were lodged in the Tower.** The 
male was the animal from which Mr. 
Bennet gives his figure and descriptiou of the 
so-called “Bengal lion ;’*and he was remark¬ 
able for the superb development of his mane, 
when little more than five years old, at which 
age the wood cut of him was executed by Her- 
vey. The sum of our present evidence seems 
decidedly adverse to the belief that a maneless 
(or comparatively maneless) race of lions 
exists ill Guzerat: but that such a race in¬ 
habits Mesopotamia is considerably more 
probable; no lion, even in Africa, attains to the 
magnitude of the largest male tigers of India. 
The lion is shorter in the vertebral column, 
and much deeper in the chest ; indicative 
of its capacity for running in pursuit : 
this the tiger uever does ; and its struc¬ 
ture is more emphatically that of an 
animal which springs upon its prey. 
Nevertheless, the resemblance of the skulls 
is so great, that there is only one certain mode 
of distinguishing them, viz., that tJie nasal 
bones pass back beyond the maxillaries in the 
tiger-skull, and fall short of the maxillary 
suture in the lion-skull ; besides which the 
profile of the latter is geuerally much straigh- 
ter, while that of the former is more tom-cat 
like, showing a strongly marked obtuse angle. 
The close affinity of the two animals is 
demonstrated by the fact of their having 
interbred and produced hybrids when in 
captivity ; and it is curious that a newly-born 
lion-cub is far from being so utterly unlike 
a tiger-cub as might have been expected. 
They are at first obscurely striped or brind¬ 
led, and somewhat tiger-like in the coat. 
There is generally a blackish stripe extending 
along the back, from which numerous other 
bands of the same colour branch oflP, nearly 
parallel to each other, on the sides to the tail. 
The head and limbs are generally obscurely 
spotted. When young they mew like a cat; as 
they advance, the uniform colour is gradually 
assumed ; and at the age of ten or twelve 
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LIQUIDAMBER. 

mouths themane begins to appear in the males; 
at the age of eighteen months this appendage 
is considerably developed, and they begin to 
roar. In lionesses the markings of the young 
are often more or less obscurely retained till 
they are full-grown or nearly so. They were 
conspicuously visible in a Sindh lioness, about 
two-thirds grown. Lion and tiger-cubs are, 
in confinement, apt to suffer much at the time 
of developing their huge permanent canine- 
teeth ; and perhaps many die at this age 
when wild.— Bennett's Tower Menagerie ; 
Tennanth Hindustan^ Fo/, i, /?. 78-9 ; 
Postaris Western India^ Vol. ii, 158; 
To(rs Travels ; Malcolm's Persia ; Calcutta 
Review, No 2 , 20^4 Dec. 1860 ; Times of 
India, Rajeote, 12th June 1865 ; Bangalore 
Herald, \lth June 1865 ; Royle, 111. Him. 
Bot., p. 6 ; Bayard Nineveh, Vol. II, 

48 ; 7?. 1 ; Naturalist's Library ; Felince ; 
Elphinstone's Cabul in 1815 ; Lieut. Irvine, 
Memoir on Afghanistan, published by the 
Asiatic Society in 1839. See Bettiah, 

LIPA is situated at no great distance from 
the Sutlej, at an elevation of 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The next range to the 
eastward is that of Runang, separating the 
Lipa valley from that of the Ruskalau, on 
which is situated the village of Sungnam.— 
Dr. Thomson's Travels in Western Hima^ 
lay a and Tibet, p. 88. 

LIP-DWAT, Burm. Nauclea (?) species, 
has a fine-grained white wood ; turns well ; 
used for spear and sword-handles. 

LIPEOCIRCIS SERRATA. 

LIP-LAP, in Netherland India,a half-caste, 
a child of a European and a native. 

LIPPA, see Kunawer. 

LIPPIA CITRIODORA, Ktii., syn of 
Aloysia citriodora, Ort. 

LIPPIA NODIFLORA, Rich., Syn of 
Zapania nodiflora, Linn. 

LIPPIA SARMENTOSA, Syn. of Zapa¬ 
nia nodiflora, Lmn. 

LIPIA REPENS, Syn. of Zapania nodi- 
fiora, Lina. 

LIQUID AMBER. 

Mia-saila, Arab. I Liquidamber, Eng. 

Nan-tar-ok, BuRM. Rab-a-mala, Malay. 

Liquid storax, Eno. 1 

The genus of plants belonging to the natu¬ 
ral Order Balsamifluse, are trees with alter¬ 
nate, palmately lobed leaves, growing in N. 
America, the Levant, the East Indies, Mexico, 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and Java. The 
bark of Liquidamber altingia of Tenasserim 
and Java is bitter, hot and aromatic, and 
when wounded affords a resinoua substance 
which is employed to mix with balsam of Peru 
and balsam : a similar substance isL obtained 
from L. orientale of the Levant islalds ; and 
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LIQUORICE JUICE. 


L. styi-aciflua of Mexico. The Liquidamber of 
commerce is a product of the three species. 
The name is derived from Liquidum, fluid, 
and Ambar the Arabic name of Amber. 
L. styraciflua a large, fine tree, is the 
species found in Mexico, and the United 
States, in the latter of which it is called sweet 
gum, and the fragrant liquid exudes, though 
not very copiously, from incisions in the stem, i 
This is called Liquidamber, Oil of amber, j 
and Copalm balsam, and in this form has a 
pleasant balsamic odour and an aromatic 
bitter taste. This becoming dry, forms what 
is called soft or white Liquidamber, which 
resembles very thick turpentine, has a feebler 
odour than the liquid balsam, and contains 
less volatile oil, but more benzoic acid. L. 
orientale is a native of Cyprus, where it is 
called Xylou efifendi (the Wood of our Lord), 
where it produces an excellent white turpen¬ 
tine, especially by incisions in the hark. It 
is also said to be produced on the island of 
Cabross, at the upper end of the Red Sea, 
near Cadess, which is three days’ journey 
from Suez. The product of the L. altiiiuia 
is said to be mixed with the substance obtain¬ 
ed by boiling the branches of Styrax officinale, 
or acting upon them with oil, spirit or 
naphtha. The subject is interesting as con¬ 
nected with ancient commerce, inasmuch as 
old writers mention a liquid with the solid 
storax, the mia-saileh and Mia yahseh of the 
Arabs. L. cerasifolia of Wallich (Sedgwickia 
cerasifolia of Griffiths) grows in Assam, but 
it is not known if it yields any balsam,— Eng. 
Cyc.i O'S/iaughnessg, p. 255^ 660, 611 ; /ir. 
Masop in Bengal /Asiatic Soci€tg\s Journal, 
June 1848 ; Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom, p. 
702 ; See Liquidamber altingia, Orientale 
styraciflua. 

LIQUIDAMBER ALTINGIA, Blume. 

Nan-tar-uk, Burm. I Liquid storax tree, Eng. 

Liquid amber tree, Eng. | Rasamala, .Tav., Maj^ay. 

A superb tree, native of the forests of Java, 
at elevations of 2,000 and 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and indigenous on the 
Tenasserim coast, in some parts of which it 
is quite abundant, and a considerable stream in 
Mergui derives its name from this tree, in 
consequence of its growing so thickly on its 
banks. The bark is bitter, hot, and aromatic, 
and when wounded, affords the balsam 
called liquid storax. The Rasamala orRose- 
maloes, is a stimulating expectorant influenc¬ 
ing the mucous membranes, especially that 
which lines the air passages.-—Z)r. Mason in 
Bengal Asiatic Society*s Journal, June 
1848 ; 0*Shaughnessy iHogg, Veget.Kingd, 

p. 702. 

LIQUIDAMBER CERASIFOLIA, 

Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Qrif. 


Grows in Assam, but it is not known if it 
yields any balsam.— O*Shaug/messy, p. 255 ; 
Hogg, Veget. Kingd., p. 702. 
LIQUIDAMBER STYRACIFLUA, L. 

Usteruck, Arab. Copalm balsam, Enck 

Meati-lubaiii, ,, Liquidamber, ,, 

Salajit, ,, Rasamala, Malay. 

Meah, „ Kara-ghyunluk- 

Sillarus, ,, yaghy, Tokx. 

Cotter mija, Turk., ,, 

From the bark of this free is obtained the 

Liquidamber balsam. This is at first liquid, 
transparent, yellow, rather consistent ; its 
odour is strong, and resembles that of liquid 
styrax ; taste very aromatic aud acrid. By 
loug keeping it dries into a deep brown resin. 
It contains benzoic acid. One kind of liquid¬ 
amber resembles a soft pitch or turpen¬ 
tine, is opaque, whitish, of sweet and aroma¬ 
tic odour, and contains so much benzOic acid, 
that it often crystallizes on the surface of the 
mass. All the.se balsams are obtained either 
by spontaneous exudation, by incision into 
the bark, or decoction of the bark, leaves and 
branches. When of the purest kind, it is 
dry, transparent aud nearly white, and is 
then supposed to constitute the white Peru¬ 
vian balsam of the druggists. In all its states 
it is used to mix with the common Peruvian 
balsam. Liquid styrax is soft, of the consi-st- 
ence of honey, tenacious, viscous, of greenish 
brown aud grey colour, odour strong aud 
heavy, taste aromatic, but not aciid, much 
adulterated with fragments of bark and earth, 
entirely soluble iu alcohol. It hardens in the 
air, and absorbs oxygen. By distillation it 
affords an acidulous water, having the odour 
of benzoic acid, also a hot, limpid, and colour¬ 
less oil ; a solid coloured oil ; benzoic acid, 
&c. Boiled with alcohol it deposits crystals 
on cooling. Several writers attribute, the 
origin of liquid styrax to the Liquidamber 
styraciflua. Guibourt assigns it to the 
Liquidamber orientale. Fee considers liquid¬ 
amber and styrax to be identical, aud doubts 
their oriental origin. Soiibeiran deems the 
origin of styrax to be altogether unknown. 
M. I’Heritier and several other authonties 
strongly recommend styrax as a most agree¬ 
able and efficient substitute for balsam of 
Copaiba. Soubeiran gives some excellent 
formula for the admiuistration of this suUr* 
stance.— O'S/iaiig/messy, p. 610 ; Hogg, 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. 702. 

LIQUORICE JUICE. 

Arak sus, An. Succas liqnoritias, Lat. 

Spanish juice, Eno. Regaliz-en-boUos, Sp,;, 

Sugar alloj’ „ ,, pastillas, „ 

Jetimad-ka-ras, Hind. Ati raadhuramu, Tel, 
Sugo di regolizia, It. Yashti madhukama, ,, 

I This is the inspissated juice of the root of 
|tho plant Glycirrhiza glabra. The juioe ia^ 
boiled to a consistency for rolling into < 
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LITCHl 


'triien it i« wrapped in bay leaves. It costs 
£5 tbe cwt —of Commerce ; 
McCu!Inches Commercial Dictionary^ p. 765. 

LIQUORICE LOZENGES, are made 
wifh extract of Liquorice, or of Goonch, gum 
arabic, each six ounces, pure sugar one pound. 
Dissolve in boiling water, and concentrate to 
a proper consistence. Use. Demulcent in 
irritating coughs.— Beng. Phar,, p, 435. 

LIQUORICE ROOT. 


ITSSUI'US 8U3J, Ah. 

Mit’ha lakri, Dux. 

Common liquorice, Eng. 
Reglisse, Er. 

Racine douce, „ 

Bois de reglisse, „ 

Sassholz, Gbr. 

Jetimad, Guz., Hind. 
Eegolizia, It. 

Ligorizia, „ 

Liquirizia, „ 

Urattmanis, Jav. 


Root of Olycirrhiza, Lat. 
Abrus precutoaius,,, 


Uratmauiz, 
Bekh-mehak, 
TJMsariah mehak, 
Pao doci, 
Madhuka, 
Yagtimadhuka, 
WeUmi, Olinde, 
Regaliz, Orozuz, 
A thimadhuramu, 
Yaahti madhina, 


Malay. 
Pers, 
»» • 
Port. 
Sans. 

Singh. 

Sp. 

Tam, 

Tel. 


Ill, Europe, the liquorice roots are obtained 
solely from the Glycirrhiza glabra and 
liquorice plants are grown in large quantities 
about Peahawur ; dug up, dried, and cut into 
pieces ; and used by the natives as a tonic in 
fever, in doses of sixty grains, also as a demul¬ 
cent in coughs, and iu all diseases, consequent 
upon an undueaccumulatiou of phlegm or bile. 
Glycirrhiza glabra is a perennial plant, a 
native of the South of Europe and Persia, but 
cultivated in some parts of England. The roots 
are very long, about an inch thick, flexible, 
flbrous, of a brown colour, and when fresh, 
juicy ; taste sweet. They are apt to spoil, 
and it is necessary to pack them iu sand, 
when not required for immediate use. They 
are au article of the Materia Medica, particu¬ 
larly iu coughs, colds, &c., and are also in 
demand l>y brewers uud druggists. Liquorice 
root is im[)ortcd into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf. Dr, Mason writes of a wild liquorice 
as an indigeuous plant in the forests of Te- 
nasserim, the bark of whose roots have the 
taste of liquorice, but it does not belong to 
the same genus, though often supposed to be 
the same tree, but the leafand fruit would in¬ 
dicate it to be a species of Acacia. Through¬ 
out British India, however, it is the roots of 
the Abrus precatorius that are sold for liquorice 
and they are a perfect substitute and sold in 
the bazaar as a medicine. If imported it is 


the root of Glycirrhiza glabra, if indi¬ 
genous, it is obtained from the root of Abrus 
precatorius.— Cat. Ex., 62 ; JEaulkner ; 
Maeon ; O' Shaiighnesstf. 

LIQUORICE PLANT OF INDIA, Ab- 
nts precatorius. 

LIRIODENDRON, the tulip tree, one 
of the MagnoliocesB, is highly ornamental, 
growing to a large size and well adapted for 
a planlatioD or liniug au avenue, the flowei*8 
are krge and of a yellow and red colour which 


appear in the rains, it i» easily raised fi'om 
seed. The bai*k is a strong tonic and is said 
to be equal to the Peruvian. The wood is 
flue grained and smooth, used by coach makers 
and carpenters.— Riddell. 

LISAN, Arab., the Tongue, 

LISAN-UL-ASSAFIR, Arab. Conessi 
seed ; Wrightia antidysenterica. 

LISAN-UL-ASAR, Hind., Arab. Onos- 
raa macrocophala. 

LISAN ALHAMAL, Ar. Plantain, 

LISAN UL KALB, Ar. Cyuoglossum. 

LISAN US SAUR, An. Cacalia kleinia. 
Hart’s ear.— Wight. 

LISHARI, a section of the Goorchanee 
tribe. The Lishari is a more degraded 
creature even than the Goorchanee ; his ideas 
do not extend much beyond robbing. Being 
in the constant habit of harpassing their 
neighbours, they do not commit many eminent 
crimes. They are always ready to join in 
forays with the Murree, a more powerful 
tribe. In 1850, however, one raid was re¬ 
ported against them ; in 1852, one ; in 1853, 
four ; and in 1854, four. These raids were 
not however successful. In front of the 
Goorchanee and Lishari hills, and between 
ilurruud and Mithunkote are plains inhabited 
by the Dreshuk, British subjects. 

LISIIK, Hind, Lightning ; Lishk mar, 
lightning struck. 

LISIANTHUS IIUSSELLIANUS, a 
handsome plant, with purple flowers, other 
species are white and yellow, the seed should 
bo sown in a light vegetable mould, in pots, 
and transplanted when about three inches 
high, the flowers are large and handsome and 
continue perfect for many days.— Riddell. 

LITAKEE-PUNGERIE, Duk. Aniso- 
cheilus carnosum. 

LISOORA. Cordia myxa. 

LITAKl-PANGERI, Duk. Auisochilus 
carnosum, Wall. 

LITCIII, Chin. 

Nephelium litchi. I Euphoriuin litclii, Camh. 

A fruit commonly sold in the markets of 
China, but the tree is also grown in Tenasse- 
rira, Bengal and the Mauritius, and occasion¬ 
ally brought to England. It is the prodmte 
of the Euphoria litchi, a tree belongiag 
to the natural Order Sapindaceae, The 
eatable part is a pulpy flesh, which covers 
a stone enclosed in a hard, dry, tosse- 
lated, prickly, pericarp. The Rambutan, 
Nephelium lappaceum, and the Long yen or 
Longou, Nephelium longoua, ai*e yielded by^ 
species of the same genus. The Chinese cul¬ 
tivate many varieties each. The litchi fruit 
called by the Chinese^ Tauli, is imported 
from ChioB into England in ehests, and 
can be had in Liverpooli at about 6d. 
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per dozen. The litehi looks like a straw¬ 
berry in size and shape ; the lough, iH>ugb, 
red, skin incloses a sweet watery pulp of a 
whitish colour surrounding a hard seed. The 
whampe, lichi, lungan, or, “ dragon*s eyes,” 
and loquat, Eriobritrya japouica are four indi¬ 
genous fruits at Canton. The whampe resem¬ 
bles a grape in size, and a gooseberry in taste. 
—Vegetable King dom^ p. 165 ; IVil- 
Hams' Middle Kingdom\ Mason^ Tennasse- 
rim \ Smith, Mat., .^ted.,p. 155 ; Voigt, 
p. 198. See Nephelium litchi. 
LtTHANTHRAX, Lat. Coal. 

LITHANG. From Hokow, it is four days* 
journey to Lithang, a Chinese and Thibetan 
military station, famous for its gokUroofed 
Lama monastery containing abojit 3,500 
Lamas. Lithang is situated on a high grassy 
plateau surrounded by mountains of perpetual 
snow, and iudeed the whole country from 
Ta-tsian-loo, gradually increasing in eleva¬ 
tion, seems at this point to reach a climax. 
Not a sign of vegetation beyond grass is to 
be seen, and the town, built on the plains at 
the foot of the mountains, and surrounded by 
a wall stands out, making the nakedness of 
the country still more marked, reminding one 
of the cities seen along the shore of the Gulf 
of Cutch. Numbers of Lama priests are to 
be seen dressed in flowing garments of green 
cloth, each devoutly twirling his prayer- 
wheel, and muttering the great Thibetan 
prayer of * Om Maui Padmi Oml* but not 
only amongst the Lamas is this solemnity of 
demeanour noticeable ; even the rough tea- 
traders and towns-people, dressed in their 
sheepskin coats carry prayer-wheels, which 
they constantly twirl and join in the universal 
cry of “ Omani pemiuee, omauee peminee !’* 
whic’h, with one exception in the case of a 
great Lama from Lassa, is the only way 
in the prayer of ‘ Om Mani Padmi Om T 
is rendered during my travels in Eastern 
Thibet; ami none of the people or Lamas 
could translate their prayer to me in any 
other words than “ Glorification of the Deity.’* 
The great altitude and rarihed air at Lithang, 
renders breathing an act of pain, but a recent 
traveller speaks of the excitement his 
arrival caused amongst the Lamas, who 
(taught by the Chinese) looked upon his 
coming as the fore-runner of the annexation 
of their countiy by the Palin or white con¬ 
querors of India, and met him everywhere with 
scowls of hatred and muttered curses. He was 
much struck by the physique common amongst 
the people of Lithang, which he did not notice 
in other parts of Eastern Thibet, where the 
people are mostly tall in stature, with a 
profusion of black hair hanging over their 
shoulders^ while their comple|noQ is a very 


dark brown ; but many of the Lithangites are 
thick sturdy fellows, with short woolly hair^ 
and lighter complexion, forming a great con¬ 
trast-with the general appearance of the 
Eastern Thibetans. 

LITHANTHRAX, L.\t. Coal. 

LITHARGE, Eng., Fr. 


Mih-fco-Bang, Chin. Lithargyriura, Lat. 

Gelit, Dut. Glet, Rus. 

Glotte, Glatto, Geb. Almartaga, Sp. 

Mardar-sang, Hind.jPkrs. Litarjirio, ,, 

Budar, „ Marudar-singhi, Taic. 

Litargirio, I t. 


Litharge is a semi-vitrilied oxide of lead : 
it is usually made iu the process of smelting 
argentiferous gnlena, nud is employed iu the 
arts by potters, glass-makers, painters, it sells 
at £18 the ton.— MeCulloch ; Smith ; Pooler 

LTTHARGYRIUM, Lat. Litharge. 

LITHODOMUS, a genus of molluscs, 

LITHOSPERNUM. The roots of some 
species of Lithospenniim afford a lac for 
dyeing and painting. 

LITTORAL-CONCRETE is a variety of 
the rock which has nothitherto found a specific 
place in geological catalogues : the name has 
been conferred on it tVom its being invariably 
found close by the sea-shore of the Bombay coast 
and Western coast of the peninsula of India, 
and from its resemblance to the artificial stone 
formed by the cemeutation of sand, gravel, or 
other coarse material, by lime-water or mortar. 
It is composed of the material prevailing on 
the shores—shells, sand, gravel, nud pebbles, 
and varies in its character, with the rocks in 
the neighbourhood,—being micaceous towards 
Cochin and Tellicherry, from the quantity of 
sand and other nodules from the grauite and 
gneiss ; gravelly to the north of Bombay, and 
around it, composed almost entirely of fiTig- 
ments of shells. Sir Erskino Perry states that 
this strange variety of rock is to be found all 
along the Himalaya, and prevails extensively 
in Southern India. It is to be met with only 
in the regions where rains abound. Along the 
shoros of Sind, Arabia, and the Red Sea, 
though the material composing it is abundant 
in a position similar to that in which it exists 
on the Malabar coast, it is nowhere cemented 
into stone. Even on Bombay island, indeed, 
the cemeutation is far from invariable : in- 
one part of the esplanade there is loose sand 
on the surface, and concrete beneath : at 
another, sand or concrete as the case may be, 
from the surface throughout to the rock : upd , 
in a recent excavation, concrete was found fear 
the first twenty feet, resting on a bed of fine ’ ’ 
sand, perfectly loose. It is frequently found to ' 
rest—as, for example, at Sewree and Mahite 
—00 a b^d of blue clay filled wilb kunkuritt^ 
mangrove-roots, o^eriug evidence of a 
sion from the time the mangroves grew 
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high-water niai*k, so as to permit the grayel 
cleposit to accumulate. whole must theu 
have been raised by a second upheaval to its 
present level. The principal quarries of 
these are at Versova, about twenty miles to 
the north of Bombay, where the shore is shel¬ 
tered by a vast dyke of basalt formerly sub¬ 
merged. In quarrying it, the sand, which 
seldom extends more than a few inches down, 
is first removed, and the rock is smooth on the 
surface. A space about twelve feet each way 
is next divided into slabs one foot square,— 
the grooves between them being cut with a 
light flat-pointed single bladed pick. These 
are raised successively by a tool something 
between an adze and a mattock, a single 
stroke of which is in general sufficient for the 
detachment of each from its bed. The blocks 
thus cut out and raised being thrown aside,! 
the bed is once more smoothed, and the oper¬ 
ation resumed till the pit reaches the depth 
of six or eight, when, it being no longer con¬ 
venient to remove the stones by hand or bas¬ 
ket, a new pit is cut. This variety of build¬ 
ing material is brought in vast quantities to 
Bombay where a large portion of the native 
houses are built of it. It is not very strong, 
but with the admirable cement employed with 
such lavish hand, it makes a good and econo¬ 
mical wall.—Dr. Buisty L.L.D.^ in Bom^ 
boy Times. 

LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, are obtain¬ 
ed from Magnesian limestone ; in the valley 
of the Tumbudra near Kurnool. They were 
tried in Madras and answered well. Mr. Bing¬ 
ham made stones for lithographic purposes 
from a grey lime-stone, and used them in 
the office of the Surveyor-General. They 
answered admirably for the purpose, but the 
stone must be freshly quarried or it chips, as 
after exposure to the atmosphere it grows 
intensely hard, and can then only be sawn 
into shape.— E. J. B., 1850 ; Cal. Cat. 

1862. See Limestone. 
LITHOSPERMUM OFFICINALE. Its 
seeds are long, very white, and like small 
stones or pearls, on which account they have 
been popularly used as a remedy for stone. 
They are known in India by the name of 
Lubisfirmnn. The roots of some species of 
Lithospermum afford a lac for dyeing and 
painting.— Rayle ; O^Shaughnessy^ p, 497. 

LITHUANIAN, see India, Sanskrit. 

LITHTUK, Burm. Alstonia scholaris, R. 
Br.y Don. 

LITMUS. 

Tourneiol, Fr. | Lsokmus, Gsr. 

A violet-blue dye, prepared chiefly in 
Holland from Lecauum tartarea, a lichen 
which grows in the Canary andCape de Verde 
Islands. It is met with in small cubical 
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LITTLE BOKHARA. 

cakes, of a dusky blue colour, light, and easily 
pulverized. It is employed to stain marble ; 
also as a chemical test of acidity, being red¬ 
dened by acids, while the blue is restored by 
alkalis ; for this purpose it is employed either 
in the form of a tincture, or of unsized paper 
coloured with it.— Waterslon ; Faulkner. 
LITSEA, Sp. ? 

Charka, Bcas. Chilotu, Ravi. 

ChirnJi, Chenab. Itauli, „ 

Ohiudi, Kaiv. 

A small tree which grows in parts of the 
Panjab Himalaya at 2,500 to 6,820 feet, 
up to the Chenab. In some places in Chumba, 
an oil, expressed from the fruit, is burned : 
accordhig to Madden, a species of Litsea, 
which may be this, yields a coarse oil in 
Kumnon.— Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

LITSEA F US CAT A, Thw. A tree grow¬ 
ing to 20 feet in height in the Central province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. — YViw;., En. PI. Zeyl., p. 258. 

L1TS../I^ A ZE Y L ANIOA, see Cassia bark. 

LITSI, Hind., Lahaul, species of Prunus 
or wild plum ; also Pyrus baccata, P. kuma- 
onensis. 

LITTLE BASSES, see Basses. 

LITTLE BOKH ARA, also known as 
Chinese Tavtary, also as Eastern Turkistau 
is a great depressed valley shut in by 
mountains of great height on three sides, and 
on the east are barren sands which merge im¬ 
perceptibly into the Great desert of Gobi. 
The Tian-Shan range separates it from Dzun¬ 
garia ; the Bolor range from Transoxiana, 
and the Kara Koram and Kuen Lun from 
India and Tibet on the south. The land 
is clayey near the base of the mountains but 
sandy in the central tracts. Rain is rare and 
the air is of exceeding dryness, but the cli¬ 
mate is temperate and healthy. It is well 
watered from the mountains, the waters con¬ 
verging towards the Ergol or Tarym. Tiie 
country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur and the 
jade-stone. The southern line of the caravan 
route passes through it from Khamil to Aksu 
and Kashgar. From Aksu to Kokand is 8i)0 
miles. It was subject to China from the 
beginning of the Christian era, to the time 
of Changiz Khan. After the middle of the 
eighteenth century, tlie Chinese regained 
possession of it. Alti-Shahr, or the six cities, 
forms the western district, comprising Yar¬ 
kand, Kashgar, Khotan, Aksu, Yanghisar 
and Oosh-Turfan, with territories subordinate 
to each. Eastern Turkistan is eminently 
mahomedan. Yarkand is the entrepot of 
trade between China and Bokhara. Khotah, 
froin the time of C’tesias, has been celebrated 
for its mineral products, its jade add emeralds, 
its shawl wo4 and flax. It Was at one time 
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the entrepot of a vast trade with Hindustan, 
and now imports largely furs, broad cloth, 
leather, and sugar.—See Bukhara, Central 
Asia, Eastern Turkestan, India, Kabul, Kuna- 
war, Kaffir, Ladak. 

LITTLE TIBET, the Bylt»of Ptolemy 
the modern Balti. Iskardo, is the capital city 
of this Bultistan, or Balti, (called by English 
geographers, ‘‘Little Tibet,”) a country a 
good deal to the north-east of Kashmir, and 
north-west of Ladak. Gilgit is a countiy, 
conquered by Goolam Singh, to the west- 
north-west of Iskardo. The Chorbat dis¬ 
trict is a dependency of the government 
of Iskardo, which, like that of Le, is sub¬ 
ject to Kashmir. The desert country by 
which Nubra and Chorbat are separated, has 
acted as a barrier to the further exten¬ 
sion eastward of the mahomedan religion 
which is now universally that of the people 
of the whole of Iskardo (or Balti) district, 
as well as of Dras. On the Indus, and in 
the valley south of it, there is no uninhabit¬ 
ed tract between the two, so that the maho¬ 
medan and buddhist population are in direct 
contact. The result is, that mahomedanism 
is in that part gradually, though very slowly, 
extending to the eastward. The name Iskardo 
is a mahominedan corruption of the Tibetan 
name, Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very common¬ 
ly pronounced. The mountains which sur¬ 
round the Iskardo plain rise at once with 
great abruptness, and are very steep and 
bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
scattered over a large extent of surface, so 
that there is no appearance of a town. Bhot, 
according to Latham, is a word traceable un¬ 
der the appellations ofBultin Bultistan: But 
in Butau; Bet in Thibet, or in such words as 
the Bhooteya or Bhotiya, and in ethnology 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and 
the closely allied tribes of Butan. Balti or 
Baltiyul is called Palolo or Balor by the Dard 
and Nang Kod by the Tibetans. It is pre¬ 
served in Ptolemy in Byltoe. The Bhot 
country is frequently called Skardo or Iskai'do 
from the name of its well known fort and 
capital. Balti proper is a small table land, 
and with that of Deotsu, is about ,60 miles 
long and 36 broad,—tlie mean height of its 
villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 
The Balti, the people of Little Thibet, the 
Bylt® of Ptolemy, though Tibetan in lan¬ 
guage and appearance, are all mahomedaus, 
and differ from the move eastern Tibetans of 
Le (who call themselves Bhotia or inhabitants 
of Bhot,) by being taller and less stoutly 
made. Their language differs Considerably 
from that of Le, but only as mie dialect I 
differs from another. Th^ nf Ladak is 
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strong, hardy, short and square with a 
cidedly Mongol physiognomy—by which is 
meant a fiat lace, broad cheek, depressed noee> 
very large ears, oblique and narrow eye mir- 
tailed at the corners^ black hair and |ow 
stature, their average height being 5 jljSeet 
6*1 inches : the skulls are less Mongolian, 
having a capacity of 72 cubic inches, 80 
cubic inches being a fair capacity for a 
European. The grand Lama is a Bhot. 
The ordinary monk or priest in Tibet is the 
Gy long :—above whom are the Lamas or pre¬ 
sidents, and below whom are the Tohba and 
Tuppa. The Tuppa is a probationer who is 
admitted into the establishment to which he 
would attach himself at the age of 8 or 10, 
and receives instruction accordingly. At 13, 
he becomes a tohba, and at 24 a Gy long, pro¬ 
vided his acquirements bo satisfactory. There 
are two sects, the Gyllupka, who dress in 
yellow, and the Shammar in red, the Sham- 
mar Gylong being allowed to marry. The 
Bhot of tho Tibetans have been extending 
westward. As a general rule, the Himalaya 
mountains divide Hindustan from Bhotland, 
but there are Bhot in several parts south of the 
crest of those mighty mountains in Gurhwal 
and Kernaon. The people of Le, the eastern 
Tibetans, call themselves Bliotiah, or inhabi¬ 
tants of Bhot. They are not so tall and are 
stouter made than the Tibetans of Balti or Lit¬ 
tle Tibet, who though Tibetan in language and 
appearance are all mahomedans. ■ Little 
Tibet is occupied by tho Bhot race. Tibet, in 
the language of Ladak is called Bod, and in 
Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word Butan of 
the plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is called 
Se-Tsang by the Chinese. Tibet is divided 
into Upper, Middle and Little Tibet, and ex¬ 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of 
1,200 English miles. Little Tibet contains 
about 12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles 
long, and lies between 74° and 76* 35' E. 
Little Tibet or Bultistan is called by the 
Kashmiri Sri Butan. Tibetan districts are 
Khapolor, Chorbad, and Keris, on the8hayok 
river ; Khartakshe, Totte and Pargut^ on 
the Sing ge chu ; Shigaron the Shigar riyei*, 
and Balti and Bongdo on tho Indus. Tibet 
is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul Hasan in A. D. 
915, by Ibu Haukal in a. d. 950, by Abu 
Rihan in 1030, and by Edrisi in a. d. 1154, 
Some suppose that Marco Polo entered Thi¬ 
bet, but the wonderful stories which he 
of its people indicate that he wrote from.he^ 
say. He, however, sojourned in the 
Badakshan for the sake of his health, and be 
describes the countries of Wakhau, Panaeri. 
Bolorand Kashmir. And, uotyvithstandlii^ 
the wide-spread fanjie of Prester / 

first Europeans seem to have visited 
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country in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. YuhSuug or I/hassa, the residence of 
the grand Lama, is the capital of Butan or 
Northern or Upper Tibet. Leh or Ladak is 
the chief town of that part of Butan called 
Middle Tibet ; and Iskardo is the principal 
place in Little Tibet. The Bulti or natives of 
Little Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, 
Purik, Nagyr, (lilghit and Astor, are distinct 
Tibets. The people of Ladak are buddhists ; 
those of Little Tibet are shiah mahomedans. 
In their marriages the bride comes to the 
house of the groom. Cultivation in Little 
Tibet is carried on entirely by irrigation. 
The language of Tibet has thirty simple let¬ 
ters, out of which fifteen different sets are 
formed, which may be used with a prefix of 
some other letter. Thumi Sainbluita was 
the first who taught the Tibetans the use 
of the Kashmirian characters, which remain 
unchanged to this day. More rain falls in 
Tibet than in Ladak, approaching even to 
a rainy season. Slavery is a Tibetan insti¬ 
tution. Polyandry is common. The gra¬ 
vel of its steppes yields gold, but the value 
of the crude borax of its lakes is far greater 
than its precious metal. The tea trade 
of Tibet is carried on in the form of blocks, 
weighing about 8 lbs. aud which sell at from 
12 to 48 shillings each. Little Thibet, has 
several timCs tendered its allegiance to British 
India.—Dr. Thompson's Travels in Western 
liimalaya and Tibet, pp, 204, 219, 247 ; 
Afrs, flervey\s Adventures of a Lady m Tar¬ 
tary, Vol, i,/7^. 218-14 ; Cunningham's La¬ 
dak ; Latham's Ethnology ; Mason ; Camp¬ 
bell, p. 48 ; Timkowski's Journey to Peking, 
'Vol. ii, p. 312. See Balti, Bylfae, Dard, 
Gangl Range, India, Kabul, Kafer. Kailas, 
Kara-koram, Ladak, Sikh, Skardo, Tibet. 

LIVISTONIA ROTUNDIFOLTA is sup¬ 
posed, by Mr. Wallace, to be the fan-palm, of 
the leaf of which the people of Celebes make 
watei’ buckets and baskets. 

L’LAMA, also written Lama, the spiritual 
ruler of Tibet. In Tibet, the sovereign Lumas 
are deposited entire in shrines prepared for 
their remains which are ever afterwards re¬ 
garded as sacred, and visited with religious 
awe. The bodies of the inferior Latnas are 
usually burnt, aud their ashes preserved in 
little metallic idols, to which places are assign¬ 
ed in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary persons 
are treated with less ceremony—some are 
carried to lofty eminences where they are left 
to be devoured by ravens,, kites, and other 
carnivirous animals. But tliey also have places 
surrounded by walls where the dead are placed, 
Ther^ Mongols sometimes bury their dead; 
often they leave them exposed in their cofiins, 
or .cover them with stones, paying regard to 
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the sign under which the deceased was boi*n, 
his age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be m- 
terred. For this purpose they consult some 
books, which are exclaimed to them by the 
Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road. In Spiti, in the N. W. 
Himalaya, when a person dies, the body is 
sometimes buried, or burnt, or thrown into 
the river, or cut into small pieces and burnt, 
admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed spirit, such as do not trouble your¬ 
self, your cannot enter it (meaning the dead 
body) in summer, it quickly becomes corrupt. 
In Tibet, civil and military appointments 
are made by the Dalai L’laraa au& the 
resident Chinese minister of Anterior Tibet. 
Their grades are five^ Ihe highest being 
equivalent to the Chinese third, but the button 
which declares a rank in China is worn only 
by the Tangnt, who appear to succeed only 
to hereditary offices ; the L’lama wear no 
button by reason of the peculiarity of their 
head-dress. In Anterior Tibet, are 10 ying, 
cantonments, or encampments, classed as 
great ; 43 as middle-sized, 25 as small, and J4 
as frontier posts. In Ulterior Tibet are 14 
middle class and 15 .small ying. Tlie tsan- 
tsan are supported by a coiiliugent of 64G 
luh-ying from Sz’chneu under a yukili, a tn- 
sze, three captains, and six subalterns, who 
arc distributed through both proviuce.s ; the 
native soldieiy arc but 3,000, 1,000 in An¬ 
terior, 1,000 in Ulterior Tibet, 500 at Ping- 
jill and 500 atDziang. They are divided 
into small sections of 25 under a ting-funlg ; 
five of these make 3 taifung’s command ; 
two of these, a yu-fung’s ; two of these a 
tni-fung’s : there are six of the last in 
Tibet.— Wade's Chinese Army, pp. 71, 72. 

LLIN, Cymric. Flax. 

LOADSTONE. 

Magueei, DuT. Alian-subau, Peus. 

Aiinant, Fr. Magnit, RUS. 

Magnet, Ger. Kauntum, Sans., Tel. 

Oliumuk-Puttur, Guz. Huzere meknates, „ 

Oalamita, It. Inian, SP. 

Magnes, Lat, Kaundum, Tam. 

Balu brani,Basi-brani,MAL 

Magnetic iron ore, aperoxide of iron, is found 
in considerable quantities in most countries. 
Ayaskanta mnni Salakeva, “ Like a rod of the 
ironstone gem,” is a phrase used iu tlie Sans¬ 
crit poem Malate and Mad’hava, and makes 
it seem possible that artificial magnets, as well 
as the properties of the loadstone,^were known 
to the ancient bindoos. The loadstone as 
sung by OMieus was supposed to detect adul- 
Xevj.'—Me^Uoch ; Malate and Ma<Thava 
in Hindu ^fhegtre, Vol. u,p.22».' 

LOASA, ali interesting genus of plants, 
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some species of which possess the properties of 
nettles, the flowers are r^fl, white and yellow, 
they are grown from seed, and any common 
soil suits them.— Riddell. 

LOBAGARH, in lat. 29* 58', long. 79 18', 
a town in Kamaon, on an affluent of the Ram- 
ganga. Its fort is 6,430 feet, or 6,461 feet 
above the sea a<tcordiug to Webb,in J.A.S., 66. 

LOB AN, Roswell ia serrata, also Sty rax 
benzoin, yielding Gum Benjamin, used as 
a stimulant, and eaten in pawn leaves ; the 
“attar” of India, sublime the benzoin acid 
very purely, and administer it as an aphrodi¬ 
siac ; one seer costs from two rupees to two 
and a half. The gum resin of the Boswellia 
thurifera is also considered as “ luVmn” by 
the cmnmunity.— Genl. Med. Top., p. 144. 

lobe KE BHAJI, Duk. Dolichos 
catiany, Dolichos tranquebariciis. 

LOBELIA, is an interesting genus of 
plants, easily cultivated in Southern Asia 
by seed, the blossoms are extremely beauti¬ 
ful from their variety of colours, they require 
a light rich soil, with a moderate quantity 
of water. Dr. Wight, in leones gives Lo¬ 
belia aromatica, excelsa, nicotiaiiiefolia, tri- 
chandra, trigona. L. cardinalis, is an annual 
creeping glabrous plant, a native of China. 
Flowers of a pink colour. In gardens it 
spreads over the soil, rooting at every branch, 
and is well-adapted for borders to parterres. 
L. erinus, and varieties are pretty little pro¬ 
cumbent plants, generally having blue flowers, 
succeed well in the flower beds, raised from 
seeds ; will not live through the hot weather. 
L. nicotianaefolia, erect, leaves subses- 
sile, lanceolar, acute, eutiro, raceme termi¬ 
nal. A stout tall species, occurring in the 
vicinity of Bangalore. L. radicans, acciden¬ 
tally introduced from China into the Calcutta 
garden, where it flowers during the rains ; 
small, much branched, spreading over the 
ground, and sending forth roots from each 
branchlet. Dr. O’Shaiiglinessy instituted 
numerous experiments with this species, but 
found it to be altogetber xwevt.—Jaffrey ; 
Riddell ; Wight's leones Planta/rum ; 
O'Shaughnessy, pp. 424-5. 

LOBELIA IN FLAT A, Indian tobacco. 
A native of the United States ; an acrid 
narcotic and violent emetic ; iu small doses 
diaphoretic and expectorant. A popular 
remedy in the United States, where from 
incautious use it has often proved fatal. 
Its chief employment is in asthma, and iu 
the form of enema in strangulated hernia.— 
(yShaughnessyf p. 423. 

LOBELIA SUCCULENT^ Blume, 
Neilgherry grass. A small proc^bent plant, 
well-adapted for hiding the e^tn in flower¬ 
pots, is also L. erinus. 


LOBELIA TRIGONA, a small annual 
ramous plant which delights in wet pasture 
ground, and appears during the wet and cold 
seasons.— O' Shanghnessy, p, 426. 

LOBELIACEJe, Juss.y comprises 2 Gen., 
15 sp., viz., 1 Piddiugtonia, 14 Lobelia. 

LOBIA, Hind. Dolichos sinensis, also D. 
catiany. Kala lobiu, is Dolichos lablab. Large 
red and white beans, haricot bean, Phaseolus 
vulgaris or P. Junatiis. Lobian, a white bean 
with a black eye, Dolichos sinensis. 

LOBIPES HYPE liBOREUS, Phalaropus 
hyperboreus, the Bed-necked Phalarope, has 
the circuit of northern regions : one specimen 
obtained in Nicaragua, and u pair in the 
Bermudas. It is a little arctic bird, of rare 
occurrence even in the north of Scotland, 
Orkney and Shetland : but a specimen was 
about A. D. 1845, procured near Madras, 
wliich is now in the Calcutta museum. 

LOBI-VANELLUS LEUCURUS. This 
is found in ludia, the only Indian si^ecimeu 
previously recorded was obtained in Calcutta. 

LOBOTES ERATE, Cuv. and Val. 

L. Farkarii, Cuv. and Val. 

Ikan batu, or Ikan Pichat priek, Malay. 


This fish has a total length of 2 feet 5 inches ; 
it inhabits the sea of Penang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Java, Madura, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, and estuaries of the 
Ganges. The air-vessel is very large, about 
^ of the total length, silvery white and of a 
lanceolate shape. It is excessively thin and 
so firmly adhering to the back, that but a 
small part <tun be removed. The isinglass 
is by the Chinese dealers considered to be of 
good quality, but the small quantity procur¬ 
able renders tlie fish less valuable iu this 
respect. — Cantor. 

LOBSTER, Ecrovisse, Fk. ; Cancer, Lat. 
One of the Crustacea. 


LO CHOU, a high island, flattened at top, 
at the mouth of the Cantou river, lying north¬ 
ward of Pootoy. 


LOCK. 

Sloten, Dut. 

Sernires, Fiu 

Schlosfter, Gbr. 

Tala, Guz. Hind. 

Kuft, Kulf, . 


Sorraturc, It. 

Kufl, PXRS. 

Fecbadurac, PORT. 

Saniki, BOBi 


Cerradurav, Cerrajof, Sp, 


Au implement applied to doors, boxes, &c,, 
for securely fastening Wiem.-^McCullocKs 
Commercial Dictionary. 

LOCRIAN, an ancient race who followed" 
the system of maternal descent. The Aka- 
Podwal, are a c£lste in Malabar and Cauaii 
w'ho follow the rule of Marumakatayam, or 
descent from mothers, the descensus ab 
utero of the Locrians, who drove the Siciliana.! 
out of a part of Italy. See Polyandry. . 

locum, Lat., Sans. A place, a locality, 
a world. See Hindu, Loka. 
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LOCUSTELLA RAYI, the Salicavia 
locustella or Britigh Grasshopper Warbler of 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa, is migratory. 
Has once been obtained in Central India, and 
once in Lower Bengal ; where an affined 
species, L. rubescens, is not uncommon. 
Both specimens are in the Calcutta museum. 
Jt-wonid appear to be not uncommon at Mhow. 
A specimen has also been seen from the north¬ 
west Himalaya. 

LOCUST. 

Jarad, A a. Maig, Pkrs. 

Jarad-ul-bahr, ,, Malakh, „ 

Faridi, Egypt. Malakh-i-balal, ,, 

Ophiomachez, Or. Malakh-i-harain, ,, 

Chargol, Hkb. Malakh-i*daryai, ,, 

One of the principal genera contained in 
the family Locustidsc, is the Locusta of 
Leachf in which the hinder legs are about 
equal to the whole body in length, and the 
antennae filiform or terminated in a club. 
Upwards of twenty species of this genus are 
known, and it is to this group to which the 
Gryllus migratorius of Linnaeus belongs, a 
large species which has occasionally been 
found in Britain, and which in some parts of 
Europe sometimes multiplies to such a degree 
as to devastate large districts. Africa at all 
times appears to have been peculiarly subject 
to the ravages of locusts. Mr. Barrow states, 
that, on one occasion, in the southern parts of 
Africa, an area of nearly two thousand square 
milei might be said literally to be covered with 
them. When driven into the sea by a north¬ 
west wind they formed upon the shore, for 
fifty miles, a bank three or fonrfeet high, and 
when the wind was south-east the stench was 
so powerful as to be smelt at the distance 
of 150 miles. The locust migrates in masses. 
They often cross from Africa to Madagascar, 
from Africa to Syria and sometimes to Italy. 
Their ravages in the North-West Provinces, 
ill 1832, as described by Dr. McGregor 
in Jl. of Med. Soc., N, W. P., 1842, I 
Vol. i, mentions that a (iloud of locusts ap-1 
peared in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore 
about 6 P. M, The compact black mass 
afforded a curious spectacle as it came waft- j 
ing on the wind from the north-east, speeding | 
westwards,.and apparently making forMundla. 
When we take into account the myriads of 
units that often go to compose one of these 
living clouds, we cease to wonder at the ravag¬ 
ed aspectalmost instantaneously exhibited by 
the fields, the locust columns have marched 
over. A host of red locusts, once spread 500 
miles over the Mahrattn country all around 
Poonah and devastated it. The Acrydium 
(Gryllus) migititorium which, at intervals, 
devastates some countries, is that of Africa and 
the South of Asia, and G. gregarius that of 


] Sinai. Tlie migratory locust, Acrydium (or 
^dipodium) migratorium, which occurs in 
Africa and the South of Asia, is greenish, 
with transparent elytra, of a dirty grey, 
whiti.sh wings and pink legs. They have the 
power of inflating themselves with air and of 
travelling about 18 miles a day. They are 
bred in the deserts of Arabia and Tartary. 
Pottinger states that it is a strange though 
unquestionable fact, that these destructive 
insects never penetrate to the districts of 
Saharawan unless in years of drought and 
famine ; they then come as though it were 
to complete the devastation, and what is still 
more astonisliiug, they invariably appear 
from one quarter (the south-east) and return 
to the same. Locusts visit the Punjab and 
North-West Provinces and do much m^chief 
while pursuing their devastating course. 

On one 14th September flights of locusts 
made their appearance in the Jubbulpore, 
Chinwarrah, and Hoshungabad districts of 
the Central Provinces, taking a south-wester¬ 
ly direction. A report dated 7th Sep. from 
Hoshungabad, stated that locusts made their 
appearance in great numbers in this district. 
They came from the Bhopal territory, and 
appeared to be making their way to the west¬ 
ward in the direction of Eilichpore ; they 
kept close to the foot of the Satpoora range 
of hills. The country between Etarsee and 
Rampoor was covered with them; when in the 
air, they appeared like clouds, and when pa.ss- 
J ing through tliem they lay as thick as snow 
on the ground devastating the whole of the 
country. The genus Acrydium of Latreille 
may be distinguislied from CEdipoda by the 
presence of a large and prominent tubercle 
on the prajsternum, or between the two fore¬ 
legs, by the one central ocellus instead of 
three disposed triangularly, and by the deep 
transverse striae of the prothorax. The 
species A. peregrinnm of Olivier has been 
described by that author in his “ Voyage 
dans I’empire Othoman,” and by M. Audinet 
Serveille, in his treatise bn the Orthoptera 
forming part of the Nouvelles Suites a Bufibn, 

I p. 666, from which I extract the following : 

I “ Length about 2^ inches. Body smooth, gene- 
[ rally of a lively yellow, occasionally of a pale 
and clear red (rougeatre.) Head of the same 
colour, smooth, with its hinder part marked 
by two oblique ferruginous lines, often indis¬ 
tinct, Prothorax marked with small points 
-especially behind ; dorsal elevation slight ; 
transverse lines distinct. Elytra (wing-covers) 
longer than the abdomen, narrow, i^ounded at 
tip, of an opaque yellow at the base, and 
along the anterior bolder ; the rest transpa¬ 
rent and colourless, charged tbrougliout with 
square dusky pitches of which those near the 
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base are opaque, the Others open (f«nestrecs) ustis,” the Hebrew name (arbeh) from the 
“ “" 1 '““ t"^ ^ ' '“‘’“'P'y.” the Sanscrit from the 


t^ched upon a colourless ground ; these: 
patches form towards the extremity of the 
elytra irregular transverse bauds. Wings 
ample, as long as the elytra, transparent, 
colourless, lustrous ; nerves 3 ’ellow ; base and 
anterior border tinged with yellow. The 
abdomen, and under the surface of the body 


-- * w 14^/114 

mol « to leap,” the Arabic from one signify- , 
ing devastation, give, when taken together, a 
tolerably full description of the insects* habits. 

Aristotle’s description of its metamorphoses 
(De Animalibiis, v. 28), is accurate enough, 
but appears to be drawn from those species 
which form the family Gryllid® of modern 


' ‘he terminal pieces ! entomologisis. The females, he says, are 
t. Legs of a bright yellow, spines of the furnished with an ovipositor (Kauios) by 
posterior tibiae with b ack tips. Antennie j means of wl.ich they lay their eggs in the 
yellow at base, then darkish. The yellow | ground, eboosing espLially sii. li loLliliea as 
paits replaced 8 e'"e individuals by red. | the cracks in a soil broken by the plough 

This author described Ins yellow variety from I The ova remain beneath the surface during 

^eoimens taken in Senegal, the red one from winter, enveloped in a sort of pouch, or thin 
Mount Sinai, a wide distribution. Hotli earlliy film ; in spring they produce a small 
varieties occur in India, those from Raiieegiiiij I black locust, which grows larger, shedding 

its skiu from tiine to .i:_ 


show no trace of red, while 111 those ordinarily I its skiu from time to time. The locusts die 
described, red IS the predominant colour. ■ after breeding, being killed by a scolex or 
® ‘It 1>‘8 I worm produced in the throat. This last ob- 

quotes from the work j servatioii is evidently derived from the uro- 
of Olivier, previously named, a description of ceedings of some sort of ichneumon larva 
the habits of this species sufficiently rcsem- observed by Aristotle bimself whose research 

bling what we have lately observed. Ac- and correctness make him as much to be lulled 
companying the burning south winds in | upon as any modern observer «‘O'leu 


pere- 

Ara- 


Syria, he says, clouds of locusts (A. 
grinum) arrive from the interior of 
hia and the south of Persia causing a devas¬ 
tation as complet^find almost as rapid as that 
produced on Eurojfe by the most violent hail¬ 
storms. It is difficult to express the effect 
of the sight of the whole atmosphere filled on 
every side, and to an immense height, with an 
innumerable quantity of these insects, moving 
in slow and uniform flight with a noise like 
that of rain, the sky darkened and the light 
of the sun diminished. lii one instant 
the flat roofs of the houses, the streets and 
the fields were covered with locusts, and 
in two days they had destroyed nearly all 
the foliage, but fortunately their life was but 
short, and tliey seemed to have emigrated 
only to reproduce themselves and die. For 
some days after the fields were covered 
with their bodies. The Acrydium lineole, 
sold for food in the markets of Bagdad, 
and the CEdipoda migratoria, extending its 
ravages from Tartary to Central Africa and 
from Paris to Ispahan, are the only other 
well-known migratory and, so to speak, epi¬ 
demic species, but sporadic species sometimes 
multiply to such an extent as to cause infinite 
local damage. In 1861, in rent-free lauds in 
Khoorda belonging to the temple of Jugga- 
nath, the rice^crop was nearly destroyed by a 
small green Aci 7 dium about an inch in length, 
called Jhiutiki by the Ooriya. 

These insects have reedved characteristic 
names in many languages, for without Inywg 
stress on the old derivation of loehst, ** a locis 
485 J 
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Pliny, 119 usual, repents Aristotle, adding 
traveller’s tales more or less improbable. As 
an iuslaiice of his want of personal observa¬ 
tion, take his statement that the newly hatch¬ 
ed locust is without legs, whereas like all of 
the Orthoptera it is similar except in size and 
the absence of wings to the perfect state of the 
insect. “ The locust seizes a serpent by the 
tliroat and kills it.” Tliey are three feet long 
in India, and their dried legs and thighs are 
used as saws-(crurihus et femiiiibiis serrarum 
usum preebere,—“ by the women,” oddly add 
Kirby and Spence, evidently confounding 
femiiiibiis with feminis.) “Flights of them fafl 
Middenly and fortuitously info seas and pools 
and so ,1 le. Some say that they cannot fly by 
night in this forgetting that they frequently 
m oss long tracts of ocean, impelled by hunger. 
Ineir visits are looked upon as signs of God’s 
Avralh They obscure the sun, and the whir¬ 
ring of their wings is that of a flight of large 
Jirds. As though it were nothing to have 
crossed the ocean they soon spread over im- 
mense tracts of land, devouring all they can 
to the very doois of houses, and blightiue 
with their touch what they do not eat. They 
visit Italy flora Africa, and drive the popu¬ 
lation to consult the Sibylline books In 
C^rene public war is by law declared upon *’ 
them, three times in the year, viz., upon their 
ova, upon the larvae and upon the adult 
insect; whoever will not help is prosecuted 
as a deserter. In Lemnoes every man ia ^ 
dbliged to produce a certain number of dead^ 
locusts. They also encourage choughs (Gr^c- 
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which destroy many. The Parihians 
feed on locusts.” 

History is full of accounts of the destruc¬ 
tion caused by this plague ; and one feature 
appears in rvearly all the descriptions—the 
simultaneous death of wliole flights, and 
pestilence ensuing on the putrefaction of their 
bodies. So Joel : “but I will remove far 
off from you the northern army—and his 
stink shall come up, and his ill-savonr shall 
come np because he hath done great things.” 
(Joel, ii, 20.) It is not known whether this 
cause of annoyance has yet been experienced 
in India ; if not it is probably owing to the 
flights being comparatively small and divided. 
Kirby and Spence, i, 218, relate on the autho¬ 
rity of Major Moor, author of the Pantheon, 
that a flight of red locusts (evidently identi¬ 
cal with Indian species) forming a column 
dOO miles long ravaged the Maliratta country. 
Serveille, has drawn some observations from 
M. Solier (Annales de la Socnete Entomolo- 
gique de France, ii, 486) on the measures 
adopted in the South of France to reduce 
the numbers of these insect pests. The com¬ 
munes have for centuries hack spent large 
amounts on this object. In 1813 Marseilles 
expended 20,000, and Arles 25,000 francs ; 
and money is still allowed for the same pur¬ 
pose, 25 centimes are paid for two pounds 
weight of insects, and 50 centimes for the 
same weight of eggs. The hunt commences 
in May, and almost tlie whole population 
of certain villages is employed in it. A 
cloth of coarse web is carried by four men, 
one holding each corner. The two who 
walk first make the foremost edge of the 
cloth sweep the ground, and the insects leap 
into the cloth where they are caught as in a 
bag. A small bag at the end of a stick, like 
an entomologist’s baa: net, is also used. The 
females lay from August to October ; the 
eggs being placed in holes in the earth in a 
cylindrical tube of glutinous matter covered 
with a thin envelope of earth (exactly as j 
quoted above from Aristotle ) The lube is 
about an inch and a half long by 3 or 4 lines 
wide, and placed horizontally. Each tube 
contains from 50 to 60 eggs, and a child train¬ 
ed to the work can collect 10 to 14 pounds 
per diem, each pound containing about 800 
eggs. In other places carts are driven up 
and down over the breeding grounds with the 
object of destroying the cgg-pouches by 
crushing them into the earth. Trumpets and 
even cannon have also been used to turn the 
course of the fight, but probably without 
success, as the auditory organs of insects are 
not greatly developed, though in the case of 
bees similar methods have long been success¬ 
fully employed. In some parts of Africa they 
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are cooked and eaten by the natives. The 
I natives of Senegal are said to dry them, and 
! having reduced them to powder, use them as 
I flour. Captain Yule (page 114) in his account 
1 of an interview with the king of Burmah, and 
the repast which followed, mentions that the 
most notable viand produced consisted of fried 
locusts. These were brought in hot and hot, 
in successive saucers. They were very much 
like what one would suppose fried shrimps 
would taste. The inside, he believed, was 
removed and the cavity stuffed with a little 
spiced meat. Locust curries have generally 
been pronounced insipid, and the ordinai'y 
method of eating them is fried in butter, but 
has not been tried in this country. They.are 
also recoinmeiuUjd to be boiled with mqlted 
butter, or roasted, with a little salt: the G. 
migratoria is more substantial than the Indian 
locust. The Acridophagi of CEthiopia who 
subsisted entirely on this aliment are, how¬ 
ever, said to have been thin and weak, 
and to have suffered a precocious and 
agonizing death. These people lighted large 
fires of dry leaves under the flight and so 
brought the insect down in considerable 
numbers. A character in Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 1116) raises the question whether 
locusts or fieldfares arc the daintiest eating, 
and answers in favour of the locust, from 
which one might infer that it was a recogniz¬ 
ed, though not a frequent, article of food 
among the Greeks. The Hottentots, unlike 
tlie Acridophagi above-mentioned, are said 
to grow fat upon this diet. ' Burton says of 
the Arabs that wliere tlicy have no crops to 
lose, the people are thankful for a fall of 
locusts. In El Hejaz the flights are un¬ 
certain ; during the last five years preceding 
Captaiii Burton’s visit, El. Medinah had seen 
but few. They are prepared for eating, by 
boiling in salt water and drying four or five 
days in the sun : a “ wet” locust to an Arab 
is as a snail to a Briton. The head is plucked 
off; the stomach drawn, the wings and the 
prickly part of the legs are plucked, and the 
insect is ready for the table. Locusts are 
never eaten with sweet things, which would 
be nanseons : the dish is always “ hoi” with 
salt and pepper, or onions fried in clarified 
butter, when it tastes nearly as well as a 
plate of stale shrimps. At Bushahr, these 
insects are generally called Maig, and some¬ 
times Malakh, one kind is distinguished by 
the epithet halal, the eating of it being ‘‘ law¬ 
ful the other is haram or “forbidden this 
is smaller and more destructive than the Mal¬ 
akh halal, from vrhich it differs also in colour. 
The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiliug 
them with salt, aud mixing a little oil, butter or 
fat ; they sometimes toast them before a fire, 
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or soak them ia warm water, and without 1832, VoL i; Schizodactylns in Friend of 
any further culiuary process* devour almost India, Nov. 12 ; Pottingcr's Travels, Beloo- 
every part except the wings. Ouseley eat chistan and Sinde, p. 129 ; Eng. Cyc. ; 
several locusts variously cooked, and thought Burton^s Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol, iii, p. 
them by no means unpalatable ; in flavour 92 ; Ouseley's Travels, Vol. i, pp. 195, 198 ; 
they seemed like a lobster or rather a shrimp ; Niebuhr's 'J'ravels, Vol. ii, p. 355 ; fVetl- 
one neither offensively stale, nor absolutely sted's Travels, Vol. \\, p.222 ; Falgrave, 
fresh. III many countries of Asia, in Africa, LOCUST TREE, Eno. Ilymenaea cour- 
aod even in some parts of Europe, they have baril, Li?in. > , 

often cairied with them not only famine but LODAR, IIini>, Sympi(?>^3 crataegoides. 
pestilence ; destroying leaves and fruits ; corn, LODDUGA, Tiul. Syipplocos racemosa. 

herbage and everything that wore a vegetable LODEE or Lot, from' whom a clan of 

appearance ; while they caused infectious Patthans have descended, 
diseases by the putrefaction of their bodies. LODEU-BAliK, see Dyes, Symplocos. 
Maig and Malakh, are Persian names for a LODH PATTIANl, Symplocos cratas- 
locust, which the Arabs most commonly call goides, S. paniculata, S. racemosa, Khirni 
Jarad^ The kind, blown over, from the lodh, Hind., is Mimnsops kauki. 
opposite coast of Arabia to Bushuhr, the LODH, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
Persians styled malakh daryai or the “sea with a soft white wood.— Calcutta Catalogue 
locust,” ami the Arabs, Jarad al bahr, in the Exhibition 1862. 

same sense. Bochart has enumerated various LODH A, an agricultural race in Central 
Hebrew and Arabic names for the locust in his India and the N. VV. Provinces, supposed by 
elaborate “ Heirozoicon” (Lib. vi, Cap. i, ct Mr. Campbell to be cognate to the Kurmi 
seq.) ; but does not mention the above Persian and to have at one time occupied a very con- 
names, neither does he remark that in the siderablo position in the Jubl)ulpur and Sau- 
dialect of Misr or Egypt, those jarad al bahr or gor districts of the Central Provinces. Tlie 
“ sea locusts,” above noticed, are called Faridi, Lodlii came from Bundlekhund about the 
according to the MS. Burhan-i-Katiah. Zaka- 16th century. The Kurmi from the DoaV) 
ria Cazvini divides the locusts into two classes about A. d. 1620. The Lodlii are scarcely 
like horsemen and footmen, “ mounted and inferior to the Kurmi as agriculturists, but 
pedestrian,” which will call to the recollec- are the opposite of the Kurmi in natural 
tion of the Biblical reader some passages from tenqxirament, being turbulent, revengeful, 
Joel aud the Apocalypse. and ever leudy to join in any disturbance. 

Mr. Forskal calls the locust which infests They make good soldiers, and are generally - 
Arabia Gryllus gregorins, aud thinks it to be excellent sportsmen. Both among Kurmi 
different from that which is called by Linmeus, and Lodlii, there is no distinction between 
migratorius. Locusts are sold in the markets a mistress and wife, provided always that 
of Yerabo, and also at Jiddah. The Mukin the former is of the same caste ns the hus- 
or red species, being the fattest, is preserved, band, or better still the widow of an elder 
and, when fried and sprinkled with salt, they brother or cousin, however far removed. The 
are con-sidered wholesome and nutritious food, children born from such connexions are on an 
In 1831, this part of the sea-coast of Arabia equal footing as regards inberitauce of pro- 
was visited by an incredible number of these perty, whether personal, real, or ancestral, 
insects, which did much damage to the date with those born from regularly married 
•palms. Swarms were drowned ill their pass- wives. The Lodhi agriculturists of Upper 
age from the Egyptian coast, aud the beach India, have attained some distinction as 
was strewed with their carcases for a deptli swash-bucklers and marauders in the Ner- 
of several feet. How insects apparently so I'udda country, and some of their chiefs still 
ill qualified for flight are enabled thus to cross retain all the popular respect due to families 
the sen, affords matter for curious inquiry ; which have forgotten to live on their own 
but Wellsted occasionally saw passing swarms industry.— Mr. CapipbcU, p. 193; Central 
in its centre. Locusts of inner Arabia, the Province Gazetteer, 

jarad or jerad, a reddish brown insect, aud LODIIAR, Hind , of Kangra, Falconerta 
about the size of the little finger are used insiguis, also Symplocos paniculata. 
as food. The hind legs are called keraa. LODHI KHERA, a rich trading town ili 
They are boiled and fried. The locust of the Chhindwara district, thirty-eight miles 
northeim Arabia, a small green grasshopper, from Chhiudwarra, on the Nagpur road. The 
is not used as food.— Winslow ; Dr, Buist ; river Jam flows by. the town. 

Central India Times, June 2 ; Kirby and LODHOKA-SIJHOO, Uria. Euphorbia 
Spence Introduction to Entomology ; Dr. tirucalli, linn. 

McGregor inJi of Med. Soc., N. W. P., LODHRU, Bekg. Symplocos racemosa. 
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LODOICEA SEYCHELLARUM. 

Cocdi maldivicH. Cocot de mor, Fk. | 

Darya ka narel, Dekh. U bdie narikaylam, Sans.; 
Sea oocoauut, Eng. Kaddel 'taynga, Tam. 

Double cocoanut, ,, Samudra*pu-tenkaia, Tel. 
Common Seychelles lodoi* 
cea. 

The double cocoanu' ''-ee of the Seychelles j 
or. Muhe islands, ^hich attains i 

a height of eigriHKM&iety feet. When I 
preserved wholeH^tP^&ruted in one orj 
two places, the to carry water,! 

and some of thein^^d six or eight pints ;! 
and by slicing them in different directions, | 
they are formed into plates, dishes, drinking 
cups, &c., known in the islands as Vaisselle ' 
de r isle Prasten. The mahomedau fakeers I 
use it as a scallop. The crown of the trunk I 
is eaten like the American cabbage palm, j 
The down attached to the young leaves serves I 
for filling mattresses and pillows ; the ribs ' 
of the canes and fibres of the petiole are j 
fabricated into baskets and brooms, and the 
young canes are plaited to form hats. The 
Lodoicea might be introduced into India 
with advantage. Germinating nuts were sold 
in Loudon in 1854 for £10 a piece. —‘Ncc/zia/i. I 

LODORVA and Arore, cities for ages in I 
ruins, are names known only to a few who i 
frequent the desert ; and Chotiui and Kliera- | 
loo, but for traditional stanzas which remind i 
us of their former coridiiion, might never have ! 
appeared on the map. 

LQCNDIA, Majir. ? A Nagpore wood, 
very closely resembles ** Thevus,” another 
Nagpore wood and said to be equally good.— 
Captain Sankey. 

LOEPA KATINKA, Westwood. Syn, 
Saturnia tinlheroea ; a native of Assam, Syl- 
liet, Tibet and Java. 

LOESS. 

Hwang-t’u, CHIN. 

A kind of loam, covering the greater part 
of the central plain of China.— Smith. 

LOGAN, a legal practitioner in the island 
of Penang, who started and long conducted 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
contributed to it a great number of editorial 
articles, principally relating to the Ethnology 
of Eastern and Southern Asia. Mr. Logan 
who had great opportunities of contrasting 
and comparing the Dravidiaus from various 
parts of India inclines to call tliem South 
Indian. lie remarks that physi(*ally the 
population of Southern India is one of the 
most variable and mixed wlpch any ethnic 
province displays. A glance at a consider¬ 
able assemblage of Kliug (Telugu) and Ta- 
mular of different castes and occupations, 
shows that the varieties, when compared with 
those of similar assemblages of men of other 
races, such as Europeans, Ultra-Indians or 
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Indonesians (iuclnding Negroes in the last 
two cases), are too great to allow of their 
being referred to a single race of pure blood. 
Some are exceedingly Iranian, some are 
Semitic, others Australian, some remind us 
of Egyptians, while others again have Ma- 
laya-Polynesian and even Simang aud Papu¬ 
an features. Yet when the eye takes in the 
whole group at once, they are seen to have 
all something in common. They are not Ira¬ 
nians, Polynesians, Papuans, &c., but South 
Indians. The Dravidian language, however, 
or one of its principal elements was probably 
an entension of a Mid or W. Asiatic forma¬ 
tion, and it may be inferred that the common 
element of the Dravidian, the Fin and 
Japanese languages, must be much'^jqpore 
ancient than the occupation of Japan by 
the Japanese, India by the Dravidians, aud 
Finland by the Fins. The pecularities in the 
Dravidian physical type, when compared with 
the Scytbic, are African and Africo-Semitic. 
The main affinities of the Dravidian for¬ 
mation, thus point two ways,— the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythi(r, and the physical chiefly 
to an African origin or fraternity. The 
geographical position of the Brahui would 
lead us to explain the double alliance by 
placing the native land of the Dravidian 
stock in Belnchistan and including it with 
Arabia, or the southern portion of the lat¬ 
ter,—ill the archaic African or Africo-Semi- 
i tic ora. That the African physical element 
! prevailed over the Scythicr, while a Seythic 
j language has entirely superseded one of au 
j African character, finds explanation in the 
fact that the Scythic races and languages, 
have in themselves an intimate archaic con¬ 
nection with the African, and the Dravidian 
language, although Scythic more than Afri¬ 
can, has special Africo-Semitic affinities. 

I lie was of opinion that races may blend 
I without the different types being effaced and 
that, while certain exclusive or excluded 
castes, or sequestered geogi aphical sections of 
the populalion, may preserve one type better 
than another, all may continue for some 
thousands of years, to be reproduced in soft¬ 
ened and modified forms even in the least 
secluded portions, and to tliis he refers his 
I oxpIauHtion of the variety of physical types 
I visible in south peninsniar India That the 
I Dravidian race did not bring with it into 
I India, the civilization which the present 
I great southern nations possess, as the Arian 
I did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little 
I questionable when wo consider the antique 
j character and affinities of the dialects of the 
j Male, Orond, Khond and Toda, the very 
, archaic and barbarous character of many of 
the customs of the widely separated tribes 
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which speak them a prior race, and above 
all, the nature of the relationship of the dia¬ 
lects to those of the civilized nations. The 
known ethnic facts lead directly to the con¬ 
clusion that the uncivilized Dravidian speak¬ 
ing tribes are genuine Dravidians who have 
in a great measure escaped the culture which 
the more exposed tribes have received and 
thus preserve a condition of the race, 
certainly not more barbarous than that 
Which characterised it when it first entered. 
The Dravidian race everywhere iu India, has 
been long in contact with other races and, he 
considers, shows the influence which the mix¬ 
ture has produced. If the formation of their 
language be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt 
that one tribe carried a large batch of its 
native glossary over all India from the 
Himalaya to Ceylon. In the Himalaya and 
Northern India, the old race has long been in 
contact with Ultra-Indians, Tibetans and 
Ariaus. But even ia the extreme South the 
diversity which prevails shows that there has 
been great intermixture, but there are never¬ 
theless widely prevalent characters, most of 
which are not Arian nor Tibetan and are even 
distinct from Ultra-Indian. The more im¬ 
portant of these characters are a pointed, and 
frequently hooked, pyramidal iiosq, with con¬ 
spicuous nares, more long and round ; a 
marked, sinking in of the orbital line, pro- 
<luciug a strongly defined orbital ridge : eyes 
brilliant and varying from small to middle- 
sized ; mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral 
expansion greater than in the Arian and less 
than in the Turanian type ; cheek bones 
broad and large rather thau projecting, as in 
the Turanian type, giving to the middle part 
of the face a marked development and 
breadth, and to the general contour an obtuse 
oval shape, something bulging at the sides ; 
forehead well-formed but receding, inclining 
to flattish and seldom high ; occiput some- 
* what projecting ; hair fine, beard considerable 
and often strong, colour of skin very dark, 
frequently approaching to black. We may, 
he adds, conclude from the ethnic character 
and position of the ancient Indian population, 
that it belonged to the small Turano-African 
type. . But successive modifications of race, 
seem to have been going on in India from 
times long anterior to the Arian or even 
Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. The above is the higher and «much 
improved type. But, as in Africa, Ultra- 
India and Asionesia, a smaller, more Turanian, 

' and less Semiticised type is still preserved 
although variously crossed. The successive 
Turanian predominant races and formations 
and thelrano-Seipitic have in turn influenced 
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all the great outlying southern provinces, 
Africa, India, Ultra-India and America, 
the last ill general indirectly, through Ultra- 
India, India and Africa. From the formation 
of the language, there was, seemingly, a still 
older intrusive people, the Scythico-Semitic 
and jmstoral who found India less Scythic 
aud more African than it became under 
their influence, hut the same evidence shows 
that the Dravidiau race and linguistic forma¬ 
tion preceded the Ultra-Indiau, Tibetan and 
Arian iu India, and prevailed everywhere to 
the southward of the Himalaya. Their 
route seems to have been from the north-west, 
where, from time immemorial, the region 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been 
occupied by the Turanian, Iranian and 
Semitic races. Physically the Dravidians 
are somewhat Turanian, aud the linguistic 
formatioji of their language has a strong and 
unequivocal affinity to the great Asiatic- 
Turanian, or Ugro-Japanese alliance. The 
'rurauian formation, physical and linguistic, 
evidently long preceded the Iranian and 
Semitic, as an expansive aud dominant one, 
and it is certain that the Turanian was 
migratory and diffusive on a great scale, long 
before the Semitic and Iranian, which must 
have remained sequestered in some portions 
of the mountain baud of Asia minor, Armenia, 
aud Irauia aud the adjacent south-west 
region which includes the basin of the 
Euphrates, duriug the great era that must 
have been occupied while the Turanian 
linguistic formation spread to Lapland aud 
Japan, to North Cape and Ceylon. The 
peculiarities in the variably physical character 
of the Dravidiau physical types, when com¬ 
pared with the Scythic, are African and 
Africo-Seraitic. The very exaggerated 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typical African head, but 
of a debasement of it coufiued to certain 
localities. Several east aud mid-African 
nations have the so called African traits much 
softened, and differ little from the Dravidian, 
Even woolly or spiral hair is not a universal 
feature in Africa, some tribes having flue 
silky hair. The Dravidian pyramidal nose, 
the sharp depression at its root, the slight 
maxillary and'occipital projection, the turgid 
lips, the oval contour and the broad nose, 
are all African. He thinks there is reason to 
believe that the strong Africanism of some of 
the lower South Indian castes ia really the 
remnant of an archaic formation of a more 
decided African character. The position of 
India between two great negro provinces, 
that on the west being still mainly negrq^ 
even in most of its improved races, and 
on tlie east preserving the ancient negro 
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in points so near India as the Andamans dialects, according to Mr. Logan, are the 
and Kidtth. It is therefore highly probable Khy-oung-tha, of Arakan,a rude tribe, speak’' 
that the African element in the population of ing the Rakhoiug dialect of Burman.— Jour-* 
the peninsula of India, has been transmitted nal of the Indian Archipelago, 
from an archaic period before the Semitic, LOGANIACE^, ^Liwrf/., an order of 
Turanian and Iranian races entered India, plants comprising, 3 gen., 20 sp., viz., 1 Geni- 
and when the Indian ocean had negro tribes ostoma ; 4 Gurduera ; 15 Fagraea. 
along its northern as well as its eastern and LOGARH RIVER. The Wurdak valley, 
western shores. which receives its name from the Wardak 

He was of opinion that the varioirs races in tribe of Aflfghans, lies on the upper course of 
South Eastern Asia, reached their present the Logarh river, at some distance to the 
positions along the great rivers and by travel’s- south of Kabul, and only 40 miles to the 
ing the seas, and he styles the original scats north of Ghazni, while Hussiau or Ossiau 
as sea basins and districts, defining the former lies 27 miles to the north of Kabul, or more 
term as the seas with the marginal basins of than 70 miles distant from Wardak. The 
their affluent rivers. His Tibetan district is Wardak tribe occupy the greater part of 
the great plateau of mid Asia and is centrical the Logarh valley. The Euruki race who 
ethnically as well as geographically to all claim to be of Arab origin, occupy Logarh 
S. E. Asia and to Asianesia, abuts on the west and Butkak, and are said to have been 
on the eastern extremity of the primitive settled there, south of the Kabul river, since 
Iranian region, and is connected with China the 11th century, by the sultan Mahmud, 
and all the sea basins on the east of Asia by Their number is about 8,000 families, but 
means of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoang-ho, they arrange themselves into tribes, with 
and his Indian Oceanic basin consists of the chiefs. They are good soldiers. The Buruki 
whole of India and of the Bay of Bengal, tribes of Logharh and Butkak, I’eside in tho 
the bay affording means of communication Ghilzi portion of the Affghan country.— 
between the western margin of the China- Cxuiningham's Ancient Geography of India^ 
Malayan basin and tho eastern sea-board pp, 33, 38 ; Latham ; Elphinsione's CabooL 
of India. LOGOS, see Adam. 

Mr. Logan was of opinion that the post-fix LOGWOOD, 
nesia should be confined to the -reat divisions ch'ik-»u-m«h, Chin. C.Tnp.Kgi<,. It. 

of the Indo-Pacific insular region,—Indonesia; Boi* de Campeche, Fb. Palo de Campeche, Sp. 
Melanesia (New Guinea, Australia, and all Blauholr, Gxr. 

the eastern Papua islands) ; Mi{!ronosia (all A dyewood, hard, heavy, of a deep orange 
the islands between Melanesia and the Luchu colour, a sweetish astringent taste, and 
and Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, ail the peculiar odour. It is extensively employ- 
islands of the Pacific to the east of Micro- ed for compound colours, but its chief use is 
nesia and Melanesia as far as Easter island, for blacks, ami certain shades of gray ; an 
Papuanesia might be occasionally used todis- extract from it is also used in medicine. Log- 
tixiguish the northern Melanesian islands, wood is the red heart-wood, or duramen, of 
inhabited chiefly by spiral-haired tribes, from a fine lofty growing-tree, Ileeraatoxylon 
Auetralia. campechianum, growing in Campeachy and 

Mr. Logan remarked that porpotual aggres- the bay of Honduras, which is also now com- 
aions and frequent conquests, extirpations of mou in the wodds of Jamaica andSt. Domingo, 
villages and migrations, mark tho modern and has been introduced into India. In 
history of nearly all the Tibeto-Burraan tribes Tenasserim, the log-wood tree is cultivated 
and of the different clans of the same tribe, in a few gardens, and appears to flourish there 
In recent ages, the Lau have settled in the as well as an indigenous plant* It is cut 
lands of the Siugpho, the Bodo, the Burraans, into short lengths, and they chip, grind, 
the Peguans, the Karabqjans and tlie Malays, and pack it into casks and bags, ready for 
and originated communities having no con- the dyers, hatters, and printers* use, who 
ueotion with each other. The Siugpho at a esteem it as aftbrding the most durable deep- 
late period forced their way from Burmah red and black dyes. It is sometimes used in 
into Asam. The Bodo have occupied the medicine as au astringent. That grown in 
country of the Mikir, and the Aruug Angami Jamaica is least valu^ ; that of Honduras^ 
end Kuki have intruded on both. The same Tobiasco and St. Domingo, fetches a some- 
tribes also, separated iuto claus and villages, what higher price $ but that imported from 
are permanently at war with each other, Campeachy direct, is the most esteemed. The 
Kuki flees from Kuki, Siugpho fl'om Slug- annual imports into Liverpoolai'e about L300 
pbo, Abor from Abor. tons from Honduras, 1,(K)0 from Tobiasco, 

Amongst the people speaking the Yuma and 1,800 from Compeaeby. Logwood is 
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scarcely used for turning. The introduction 
of log-wood was prohibited by a statute of 
Elizabeth, under heavy penalties, and all that 
which was found in the country was ordered 
to be destroyed ; it was not until the reign of 
Charles II, that its use was re-perm ilted.— 
Faulkner ; Simmonds ; Mason ; Tredgold, 

LOHA, Guz., Hind. Iron. Lohar, Hind. 
A black-smith. The lohar is one of the 
five artizans of the hiudoos, tlie others being 
the carpenter, goldsmith, brazier and stone¬ 
cutter. 

LOHA BHISARA, Sans. On the ninth of 
the light half of Aswin, hincloos worship 
their weapons or arms. The lustration is 
called Loha bhisara, and at native courts was 
of great splendour.— Wilson's Glossary. 

LOHA CHUR, Hind. Iron filings. 

LOHAIA, a sea port of Yemen, north of 
Ilodaida, which had its origin in the 15th 
century having been founded bv Sheikh Saleh 

LOHANA, a powerful tribe who have 
been known as residents in Sind since the 
earliest times, and have undergone great 
vicissitudes, but still retain tlieir credit as 
well as their religion and, whether regarded 
as merchants or officials, are the most influen¬ 
tial tribe in Sind. They have spread into 
Affghuuistan, Baluchistan and Arabia, where 
they expose themselves to inconveniences, 
insults and dangers, in pursuit of their darling 
objects, wealth and final return to their native 
soil to enjoy the fruits of their industry. 
Their name is derived from Lohanpur in 
Multan, from which they migrated in very 
remote times. They have about fifty sub¬ 
divisions, of whom the Khudabadi and 
Sihwaui are the chief. They all wear the 
janeo or zonar. Most of them are hindoos, 
but a few have become sikhs. They eat 
meat, are addicted to spirituous liquors, 
do not object to fish or onions, drink water 
from their inferiors as well as superiors in 
caste, and are neither frequent nor regular in 
* their devotions. The town of Agham and 
Agham Lohana seems to have got its name 
from a Lohana chief named Agham, who was 
governor of Brabmanabad in the time of 
Chach. It lies about 30 miles S. E. from 
Hyderabad in Sind, and though now almost 
forgotten, it was formerly a place of some 
consequence. This tribe is numerous both 
in Dhat and Talpoora : formerly they were 
Rajpoots, but betaking themselves to com¬ 
merce have fallen into the third class. They 
"are now scribes and shopkeepers, and object to 
no occupation that will bring a subsistence ; 
and as to food, to use the expressive idiom of 
this region, where hunger spurns at law, “ ex¬ 
cepting their cats and their cows, they will eat 
anythiDg.*’ The Lohana race of travelling 
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merchants and money-lenders, are said to 
be descendants of Lohani or Luhur. He 
was the son of Miaui, a herd of Ghor or 
Maskkon, east of Herat. TheLohana are 
numerous in Dliat and Talpoora, where 
they are scrib(3s and shop-keepers. Three 
or four caravans annua ly travel beiweeu 
jleraband and Kabul, and into Calcutta 
to Bokhara and St, Malaire in Russia, car¬ 
rying coarse piece goods, salt, indigo, kim- 
kliab, and fruit. Babi-r mentions them.— 
Elliot's History of India, p» 362 ; Tody's 
Rajasthan. 

LOHANI, a mercantile race in Affghan- 
istan professing mahomedauism. According 
to Vigne, the Lohani are descended from 
Lohani or Luhur, the sou of Miani, a mus- 
snlmaii shepherd, or goat-herd of Ghor, or 
Mushkon, a district east of Herat, who lived in 
the time of ^lalimud, of Ghuzui. Lohani had 
two wives ; 8yri, by whom he had Mormut ; 
and Turi, by whom he had five sons, Muma, 
Meya, Tatur, Pauuch and Hud, who had no 
children. Muma had three sons, Yakub, 
Yasin and Hyder. The descendants of 
Yakub are called the Yakub Kheil. Yasin 
had two sons ; Dowlut and Hassan. Hyder 
had four sons ; whence the Zuku Kheih rura 
Kheil, Ibrahim Kheil, and Kurzi. Tile Lohani 
consider one or oilier of the names just 
mentioned, as the founder of their family. 
Those Lohani, who are descended from Meya, 
called themselves the Meya Kheil. The next 
are the Tatur Kheil, and the Puuuch Kheil. 
Lohani himself was a wandering trader. There 
were Lohani, the sons of Miana, with Mah¬ 
mud of Ghuzni, who returned with him after 
his victories in Hindustan. Mahmud’s soil 
was sultan Mahomed. Sultan Masud, who * 
succeeded, had no sous ; and about this time, 
the Loliani were placed at Derabund, which 
was given to them. From that time to this, 
they have traded between Hindustan and 
Kabul, and they are real men of business. 
Such is their own account. Taking them 
altogether, Vigne regarded tlie Lohani as the 
most respectable of the mahomedans, and the 
TTiost w.irthy of the notice and assistance of 
Britisli authorities. The Turkish gentleman ia 
said to be a man of his word ; he must, says 
Vigne, be an enviable exception ; but Vigne 
otherwise solemnly believed that there is not a 
mahomedan, suni or shiah, between Constanti- 
noplo and Yarkund, who would hesitate to 
cheat a Feriiigi, Frank, or European, and who 
would not lie and scheme, and try to deceive 
when the temptation was worth Lis doing BO| 
and the contemplated risks of detection were 
neither prominent, numerous, nor seon to ^ 
apprehended. Lohani Affghans are a 
and migratoiy people, many of whom ptOCei^ 
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; uliuallx iuito India to' pui'chnse merchan* 
dke. Tnoy traverse the Gulair and Cheri 
passes, which unite in the Derabund. The 
Lohani from Calcutta, Delhi, Jeypoor, all 
take the route to their rendezvous at Dera¬ 
bund. A duty of five per ceut. was first 
levied upon their merchandise at Multan- 
The merchants assemble in Derajuh in April, 
and being joined by their families who have 
waited on the banks of the Indus, they pass 
into Khorasan where they remain durhig the 
summer. — Vigne's^ A perso7ial Nairative, 
pp. 32, 53-4, 118. 

LOHAR, Hind, A blacksmith. The black¬ 
smith is one of the five artizau casies of the 
hiudoos and wears the zonar. The 'raremuk 
of the Central Dekhan, known as Bail Kam- 
bar in Kanarese, Gliissari iu the Dakhani, 
Lohar in the Mahrati, is a wandering black¬ 
smith. 

LOHA’RA, a chiefship attached to Raipur, 
lying to the south-west between the Balod 
and Sanjari parganas. The zamindnr is a 
Gond by caste ; and the estate was origi¬ 
nally granted in a. d. 1538 in return for 
military service, by one of the Ratanpur 
rajas. 

LOHAR GAON, a v'alley separating the 
Banduir hills and Panna range. Thohasin of 
Lohar Gaon is of Lias limestone. See Ban- 
dair Hills. 

LOHEA, see Tehama, 

LOHECH of Avicenna, Ophiorrhiza mun- 
gos. 

LOHEIA, a town, in lat. 15* 42', long. 
42* 39'. Loheia has stood only since the 16th 
century. Its founder and patron was a 
mahomedau saint, called Shaikh Saiei, who 
built a hut on the shore where Loheia now 
stands, and spent there the rest of his days as 
a hermit. The territory of Loheia is arid 
and barren. The harbour is so indifferent, 
that even the smallest vessels are obliged to 
anchor at a great distance from the town.— 
Niebnhr^s Travels, Vol, i, pp. 252-253. 

LOHIT, a tributary of the Brulimaputra, 
is navigable only two days* journey above 
Saddya, but a footpath leads along the banks 
to Brahma Khand, ten days* jouiney further 
up and 2,049 feet above the sea. 

LOHITANGA, Sans. From lohita, blood- 
red, and angn, the body. 

LOHRAvSB or Lohrasp, a king of the 
iMedes, according to Mr. Masson, the patron of 
Zoroaster and of the Magian religion, whom 
he supposed occupied Bainian. It is surmised 
that the foundation of the city of Herat or 
Hari, was laid by Lohrasp, who was succeed¬ 
ed by Gushtasp. Lohrasp laid the founda¬ 
tions of Herat ; Gushtasp erected many 
buildings thereon ; Behraau, after him, added 
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greatly to the town, and Alexander put the 
finishing stroke to it. Vigne remarks that 
if the traditions of the Persians may be 
credited, we should look to Bamian as the 
residence of king Lohrasp, the patrou of Zer- 
dusht and the Magian religion, but, these 
traditions have been handed down to us only 
through tlu) romance of Firdusi, it is not 
possible to say what credence they deserve. 
—Mohav Ijui's Travels, p. 263. 

LOHTT, Hind. An iron seller. 

LOHU-GHAT, in lat. 29^ 24' N., long. 
80" 4' E., in Kamaon, east of Fort Hastings. 
The Euro})enn bungalow is 5,649 feet above 
the sea. It lies 10 miles west of the Kali 
or Sardah river which bounds Nepuul. It is 
not suited for invalids.— H'ebh. 

LOII-ZAH, see Dyes, Liau-kaii. 

LOI KAT’HONG, a Siamese festival on 
the Menani river, held on the 15th day of 
the 12fh month, when offerings of little rafts 
of plantain leaves, bearing liglited tapers are 
laumdied into t])e river. 

LOIKOB, Aborigines of the east const 
of Central Africa, divided into two tribes, the 
Wakuapiand the Masai who are often at feud. 
They are pastoral, nomade and predatory. 
They are handsome, tall, light complexioned, 
and their women are prized in Arab harems. 
They wear leather dresses. They kill all 
prisoners. Their sacred place is the moun¬ 
tain Kilimanjaro, which overlooks their land 
and fertilizes the soil by its streams. There 
dwells the Engai, their god. They practice 
circumcision. 

LOISE-LKUR, see Manu. 

LOJH, Hind. Symplocos crataegoidos. 

LUKA, Sans. Locum, Lat. A place, a 
sphere, and used to designate a region, as M i- 
loka, tlie throe worlds, heaven, earth, and 
hell. In hiiMloo mytliology there are fourteen 
sphere-s exclusive of Naraka or Tartaru.s. 
Of these, seven are upper spheres, viz, ; 

Bliuloka or earth. 

Bhiivar-loka, atmosphere or firmament. 

Swar-loka or Swarga, lieiiven, the sphere 
of the inferior deities.-. 

Mahar-lokn, the region above the pole star, 
tenanted by saints. 

Janu-Ioka, the sphere of the sons of Brahma. 

Tnpu-Ioka, the region of devotion, the abode 
of the Rislii. 

Sutyti-loka or Brahma-loka, the region of 
truth and of brahma, to which the pure are 
elevated. 

The seven regions below the earth are 
habitations of the snake gods and are as under, 
iu the order of their tala or descent, viz. : 

A tala, I Rasatala, I Mahittala,aud 

Vitula, I Talatala, | Fatala, 

The vaishnava sectaries have iustituted lokn 
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of their own, as Vaikuntha, the sphere of 
Vishnu, and Golaka the region of Krishna.— 
fVilsotCs Qlosaary, 

LOKA-PALA, ill hinduism, the guardians 
of the world, are sometimes confounded with 
the deities presiding over the different cardinal 
points ; but this is not quite correct, and they 
are move properly the divinities who were ap¬ 
pointed by Brahma upon the creation of the 
world, to act as rulers over the different 
kinds of created things. Lists occur in several 
Puranas and in the Harivaiisa portion of the 
Mahabharat.— Hindoo Thcotre^ VoL ii, p. 
218. See Inseriptions. 

LOKE, a mixed race near Mount Aboo. 
The name is probably a corru[)ti()n of the 
liiiidi word Log, people. It is su[)posed that 
the Bhil race were the aborigines of Mount 
Aboo and the neighbouring hills, but at some 
remote time became mixed with marauding 
rajpoots from the plains and with the work¬ 
men who were so long engaged in building 
the Dilwarra temples. This mixed race 
called themselves Loke and are now in posses¬ 
sion of almost all the land under eultivatioii. 
8ee Aboo. 

LOKE81IA, Sans. From loka, men, and 
ishn, greatness. 

LOKET, Bkng. Common loquat, Erioho- 
trya japonica. 

LOKI, see Sail. 

LOKMAN, according to some nnthors, 
took up his residence at Saha, in Yemen, 
about 1750 B. c., and fintling that the conn try 
was continually ravaged by impetuous moun¬ 
tain torrents wliile at other times parched 
from drought, he built a dam across it. It 
was provided with thirty sluices and accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, the town became the mistress of 
cities and the diadem on the brow of the 
universe. See Mareb, Saha. 

LOKRA BAG, Hind. Hyaena. | 

LOKU, Sans. From looch, to .see. i 

LOLAN, Amboyn. Cajsalpiniu sappan, | 

* Linn. Sappan wood. 1 

LOLIA, see Graniinuceac. | 

LOLIGO, the Squid, one of the Molluscii. 
The Calaraary, a species of Loligo, is lumin¬ 
ous at night. 

LOLIGO SAGITTATUS, is the Flying 
Squid, 

LOLIGOPSIS, see Sepiadae. 

LOLIUM ITALICUM, Italian Rye 
Grass, affords fine fodder for cattle : is a 
useful cold- went her green crop, and is well 
worthy of extensive cultivation. 

LOLIUM PERENNE, see Gniminnceae.. 

LOLIUM TEMULENTUM, see Darnel, 
G raminacese. 

LO-LO, see India. 

LOLTI, Hind. Syiinga emodi. 


LOLU, Singh, Cordia myxa, Linn. 

LOLUGA or Nolika, Tbl. Pteroaper- 
mum heyneaiium, JVaiL P. auberifoiiuni, 
R., ii, 160. 

LOMARIA, a fine fern of Java. 

LOMARIA SCANDENS, the scandent 
Lomaria. The low lands near the mouths of 
rivers and nullahs, in Tenasserim, are often 
fantastically dressed with this species of 
loninria which creeps up to the tops of the 
tallest trees.— Mason. See Ferns. 

LOMAS RISHI CAVE, a Buddhist cave 


in Behar. 

LOMBARD. Long beards gave a name to 
a nation, the Lombards. A Sikh is never ao 
much offended as when you touch him by the 
beard, the great fiurial cliaracteristic of man¬ 
hood, never allowed by him to be profaned by 
*the razor.—Tr. of Hind.^ Vol. i, p. 303. 

LOMBLEN, an island, consisting mostly of 
bold high land, 24 miles from Pulo Comba. 

LOMBOK, also Chubai, Chahe, Lada- 
rncra, Lada China, Malay. Chillies, Capsicum, 
Cayenne Pep[)er. 

LOMBOK, a fertile and populous island, 
divided from Bali by a narrow strait. Mr. 
Crawfurd considers the Lombok language to 
have a strong affinity with the Javanese. 
Thi.s is the termination in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra. According to Mr. Logan, 
Javan has a much broader, more forcible 
asperate and prmiitive phouology than Malay, 
and the Javan group embraces Sundan, 
Mndurun, (with its dialect Bawian) and 
Bali. In Lombok are beautiful grass-green 
(loves, little crimson and black flower pick- 
er.s, large blacik cuckows, metallic king 
(nows, golden orioles, the jungle fowl, tlie 
Pitta concurna, the Megnpodus gouldii, small 
white cockatoos, the Ptilotis honey-sucker 
and the little yellow Zosterops, In a poud, 
at Gumong »Sari in Lombok, the fish swam 
round after Mr. Wallace, expecting food. The 
princes of Maturain must be well-acquainted 
with the number of the population of their 
island, since the manner of raising the taxes 
and regulating the militiu’y services, as well 
ns the forced labour, obliges them to main¬ 
tain a kind of census. The population of the 
island must amount to more than 400,000. 
The whole men capable of bearing arms 
amounted to 80,000, which multiplied by $ 
gives 400,000 souls. If these data are cor¬ 
rect, there are ou Lombok exactly 4,000 
persons on a square geographical mile. Ac¬ 
cording to races and origin, the population 
of Lombok eousists as follows :— 


4 Europeans 
1 European (coloured) 
10 or 12 Chinese. 


5,000 Bugi. 
20,000 Balinese. 
380,000 Sassak. : 


4.93 
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All the Bugi reside upon the coasts, espe- 
cially at Ampanan and on the north of the 
island. The population is divided amongst 
the different parts of the island as follows :— 


North of the mountains. 40,000 

In the mountains on the south. 10,000 

Western half of the plain.220,000 

Eastern do. .....136,000 


The Balinese population reside at Mata- 
ram and in the neighbouring parts, as at 
Ampanan, Karang, Assem, &c., in the event 
of an outbreak they can be more easily col¬ 
lected together for defence than if they 
W'ere settled in all parts of the island. Small 
red fish (ikan mera) are imported from 
Makassar. Ivory, Kayu pelet and Kayu 
Kamuning, are imported by the Bugi from 
Sumatra and used for making the handles 
and sheaths of the kris, klewang, &c. Ex¬ 
ports are to Bima, Timor, Surnba—rice, 
dingding, oxen. Imports of ponies, fish, 
slaves, SHudal-wood; tali rami (thread of rami) 
wax. The rajah of Matarum is, by right of 
conquest, absolute sovereign of the island. 
The rajahs of Mataram are like their ances¬ 
tors of Kawang, Assem and Beliling, members 
of the caste of Wasiya. Although absolute 
monarchs, they nevertheless, of their own 
accord, in all important matters, consult the 
principal gusti and ida of the country, some 
of whom are entrusted with the execution 
of what is resolved upon. These men may 
be considered as the ministers of the rajahs, 
if not de jure et nomine, at least de facto. 

The rsjah of Lombok has the title of 
Anak Agong, which means ** son of heaven.” 

^ The indigenes are called “ Sa.ssak.” The 
people of Lombok believe that some men 
can turn themselves into crocodiles, which 
transformation they adopt in order to devour 
thedr enemies. The Sassuk are a Malay 
race, hardly differing from those of Malacca 
or Borneo and have been converted to 
mahomedanism. But the ruling race are 
brahminical and from Bali. The men are 
jealous and strict with their wives, itifidelity 
is punished by the couple being tied back 
to back aud thrown iuto the sea, where 
crocodiles devour the bodies. Even a 
married woman accepting a flower, or betel 
from a stranger has been punished by death 
with the kris, and any one found without 
leave within the grounds of a house is krised 
and his body thrown out to the street. The 
eople frequently do a-mok, but it seems to 
e deliberately doue. On one occasion a 
pei'son doing a-mok killed 17 people before 
he could be killed. In war, a whole regi¬ 
ment will agree to a-mok, and then run on 
with such desperate resolution as to be very 
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formidable to men less excited than them¬ 
selves. The Balinese dress, on Lombok, in the 
same manner as on Bali, and the Sassak nearly 
in the same way. For example, although maho- 
medans, they have uncovered heads. The 
Sassak women differ a little in their dress 
from the Balinese. In the first place they do 
not bind up their hair with a piece of white 
cloth, like the Baliuese, but go bareheaded like 
the men. Some wear a short baju like the 
women of Sambawa and Makassar, others 
I have the bosom naked, or covered with a 
sleiulang of a coarse stuff, striped red and 
black ill the length. The sarong is almost 
always of blue or black cloth. The food of 
the people of Lombok differs in nothing from* 
that of the people of Java. The Balinese^ 
who may not eat beef, substitute for it pork. 
Both races eat buffalo flesh, goat’s flesh, fish 
and poultry. The people of Lombok are 
neitlier more nor Jess superstitious, than all 
the other people of the Archipelago. It is 
Mt. Binjani especially which makes an impres¬ 
sion oil the people, on account of the bad 
spirits which reside upon it. A travelling 
companion for example, told Mr. Zollinger not 
to shout upon the mountain because the bad 
spirits would become irritated, and not to 
take any stones from the ground, because 
they would resent it and play them some bad 
trick. Whoever wishes to approach the 
Segara Anak must be blessed, fasting, aud 
have said his prayers and be clothed in white. 
As they approach it they must notice what 
appearance it presents to them. The more 
lengthened it appears to them, the longer 
time will they live. If it loom broad, they 
will quickly die. All these ideas are found 
however over all the Archipelago, round the 
great volcanoes, and in spite of*all modifica¬ 
tions which they have undergone, through 
time or local circumstances, they are all based 
upon the belief of a supernatural and malevo¬ 
lent power which causes and regulates the 
working of the subterranean fire. No reli¬ 
gion, not even the Christian, wiU root out 
these fixed ideas from this people. Impres¬ 
sive phenomena, like volcanic, sound louder 
than all reasonings in the ears of uncivilized 
and timid men. The Lombok rulers are hin- 
doos, while tlieir objects are mahoraedan. On 
Lombock, wives may suffer themselves to 
be burned after the death of their husbands, 
they are not compelled to it. They have 
the choice of allowing themselves to bo 
burned or krised ; the first is the more 
rare. A young beautiful and childless 
woman lost her husband, a gusti. The day 
after his death, his wife took rtiany baths ; 
she was clothed in the richest n^anoer ; she 
passed the day with her relatives and friends 
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in eating, drinking, chewing of sirili, and 
praying, about the middle of the space 
before the house. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon, men brought out the body of the 
gusti wrapped in fine linen, and placed it on 
the left of the two central platfonns. A 
priest of Mataram removed the cloth from the I 
body, while young persons hastened to screen 
it from the public gaze. They threw much 
water over the corpse, washed it, combed the 
hair, and covered the whole body with 
champaka and kananga flowers. They then i 
brought a wdiite net. Women brought out 
the wife of the gusti with her arms crossed. 
She was clothed with a piece of white linen i 
only. Ilei* hair was crowned with flowers of 
the Chrysanthemum indicuin. She was quiet, 
and betrayed neither fear nor regret. She 
2 )laced herself standing before the body of her 
husband, raised her arms on high, and made 
a prayer in silence. Women approached her, 
and presented to her small bouquets of kem- 
bang spatu, and other flowers. She took them 
one by one, and placed them between the 
fingers of her hands, raised above her head. 
On this the women took them away and dried 
them, on receiving and giving back each 
bouquet, the wife of the gusti turned a little 
to the right, so that when she had turned 
quite round, she prayed anew in silence, 
went to the corpse of her husband, kissed it on 
the head, the breast, below the navel, the 
knees, the feet, and returned to her place. 
They took off her rings. She crossed her 
arms on her breast. Two women took her 
by the arms. Her brother (this time a brother 
by adoption) placed himself before her, and 
asked her with a soft voice if she was deter¬ 
mined to die, and when she gave a sign of 
assent with her head, he asked her forgive¬ 
ness for being obliged to kill her. At once he 
seized his kris, and stabbed her on the left 
side of the breast, but not deeply, so that she 
remained standing. He then threw his kris 
iidown and ran off. A man of consideration 
approached her, and buried his kris to the 
hilt in the breast of the unfortunate woman, 
who sunk down at once without uttering a 
ciy.— Journ, Ind, Arch.y No, ix, Vol, v, p, 
537 ; No. viii, August 1858 ; KeppeVs Ind, 
Arch.^ Vol, Uf pp, 144, 145; Wallace, Vol, 
i,,pp, 73, 156, 161, 172, 174; The island 
of Lombok by K, Zollinger, Esquire, 

LOMPEN, Dut.-? 

LOMBI, also Loomri, Noomri, Ddk. 
Vulpes bengalensis, Shaw. A fox. 

LQN, Hind. Salt: hence Loni, the saline 
inflorescence on damp walls. 

LONA, Port., Sp. Canvas. 

Sans. Portulaca ^leracea, also 
Stipagrostis plumosa. 
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LONAR, a salt pit. 

LON CHUR A, a generic name given by 
Colonel Sykes to some birds of Java, now 
arranged by authors into the genera Ery- 
thrura and Munia. 

LONDON CLAY, see Clay. 

LONG-, Duk , lIiN[>. Caryopliyllus aroma- 
ticus, Linn, Cloves. 

LONG CARDAMOM, Eng. Eletteria 
cardamomum, Wh. and Mat. ' 

LONGEK or Lungi, Hind. Long pieces of 
cloth, made of silk or silk ^tnd cotton, used us 
sashes or turbauds, or as a scarf thrown over 
the shoulders and upper parts of the body, 
or are wrapped around the lower part of the 
body. Some of them, the manufacture of Sind, ’ 
are veiy beautiful and rich where the loom- 
made goods, consist of turban, dhoti, loougee, 
kamrband and saree.— Voitmger's Travels, 
Beloochistan and Sinde, p. 28. 

LONG-EET, see Lang-eet. 

LONGEVITY. Rabbits live 7 years ; 

‘ squirrels and hares, 8 years ; a fox, 14 to 16 
years ; cats, about 16 years ; a bear lives 
rarely more than 20 years ; a wolf likewise 
20 years ; hogs the same ; the rhinoceros 
lives but 25 years ; cows live to about 25 
years. A horse has been known to live 62 
years, but the average duration is about 25 
years. Elephants are said to live upwards of 
100 years. Of the longevity of snakes nothing 
is known. The races occupying Bidtish India 
are short lived compared with those of Britain 
and advance more rapidly to old age, both 
physiologically and pathologically. Thomas 
Cam died 28th Jonuai y 1858, aged 207 ; was 
born in the reign of Richard II, in 1381. He 
lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns. There 
died, in 1801, a Russian soldier who had served 
in the “ thirty years’ war,” and who was 
nearly 200 years old. Saint Mungo, otherwise 
called Kentigern, founder of the Bishopric of 
Glasgow, a Scotchman, died aged 185 years. 
Others died as under :— 

Peter Czarten,.Hungarian, 185 

Henry Jenkins.English, 169 

Joseph Surring^ton.Norwearian, 160 

Thomas Damme.English, 155 

Thomas Parr..English, 153 

Draakenborg.Dane, 146 

J.Essin^am.English, 144 

George Wunder.German, 136 

Dou^as Gurgen.Swede, 120 

Mittelstadt.Germen, 125 

Maria Williams.Russian, 115 

Joseph Surrington retained till his death 
the free use of all his senses, and of all 
his intellectual faculties. He left at his 

death a young widow and several children, 
of whom the eldest was 103 years of age, 
and the youngest 90 years. Of old Parr 
everybody has heard, though why he shoul^ 
commonly be cited as the most notable 43^* 
ample of longevity it is not easy te say, 
seeing, as we have indicated, that not a 
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hare lived to a much greater age tbau he did. 
Parr had seen nine kings succeed to the throne 
of England. At 103 years ho attended to 
his' occupation, and threshed in the barn. He 
'was married at 120. At 152 the king called 
him to London, and treated him magnificent¬ 
ly ; but he succumbed in the midst of his 
triumph. The ** post-mortem,” made by the 
celebrated Harvey, showed that all the organs 
were perfectly sound, and that the death of the 
old man 'was but accidental, and the result 
of an indigestion. Douglas Gurgen took a 
wife at the age of 85, and had eight chijdren. 
Mittelstadt married at 110 years, and had 
likewise several children. Maria Williams 
lost, for the first time, a tooth at the age of 
100 years, but another came in its place. At 
103 she lost a second, which 'was likewi.se 
replaced. In recent times a soldier at Berlin, 
the first to have conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Cross of St. George, was 
living in 1870, aged 130 years. 

LONGICORNI, see Coleoptera, Insects. 

LONG ISLAND, see King Island ; Kishm 
Island. . 

LONG-LEAVED BASSIA, Bassia lougi- 
folia, Willde, Grows in the peninsula of 
India. 


LONG PEPPER, Eng. Chavica rox- 
burghii, Mig, 


Bar-Filfil, A a. 

Pih-poh, Chin. 

Pih-po-li, „ 

Poivre long, Fa. 

Lange Pfeffer, Gaa. 

PepUi, Guz. 

Pepe lungo, It. 

Chabi jawa, Jav. 

Piper longum, Lat. 


Tabi, Malral. 

Ohabai-jftwa, Malay. 

Lada-panjang, ,, 

Filfili-i-daraz, PKas. 

Pippali Krishna, Sans. 

Tipili, Singh. 

Pimenta larga, Sp. 

Tipili, Tam. 

Pippallu, Tel. 


This kind of pepper is the produce of Piper 
longum, a perennial plant, a native of Bengal, 
Siam, &c. The fruit is hottest in its immature 
state, and is therefore gathered whilst green, 
and dried in the sun. It is met 'with in entire 


spikes about an inch long, possessing a darkish 
brown, or gray colour. It has a weak aroma¬ 
tic odour, an intensely fiery, and pungent 
taste, and its properties correspond closely 
with those of black pepper.— Faulkner, 


LONG-PEPPER ROOT. 


Pih-pob-nui, Chin. ( Pipli-m\il, Hind. 

In China deemed to be stimulant, tonic and 
peptic.— Smith, 

LONG-ROOTED TURMERIC, Eng. 
Curcuma longa, Roxh.j Rheede, 

LONG-STAPLED cotton, Eng. Gos- 
sypium barbadense, Boxb, 

LONG TELIYA, Hind., see Mitlia telia, 
Bish. 

LONIA, Hind. Portulaca oleracea, Linn. 

LONICERA, sp. Phut, Hind. A plant of 
Kaghan. ' * 


LONICERA CHINENSIS, see Caprifo- 
lium sempervireus. 

LONICERA HYPOLEUCA, Dne. 

Kbarmo, Chenab. I Zhiko, SuTLEj. 

Kodi, ,, I Rapesho ,, 

LONICERA LESCHENAULTII, Waif. 

Honeysuckle, Eno. | Moulli-quedi, Tam. 

A twining villous shrub, native of the 
Neilgherries, found in many gardens of the 
Deccan where it grows in great luxuriance, 
it is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. 
White gives L. lignstriua,— Joffrei/, Riddell, 
LONICERA SEMPER VIRENS, DO. 

\ Syn. of Caprifolium sempervireus. 

LONICERA XYLOSTIUM. 

Jin-tung, Chin. 1 Kin-yin-hwa, CHiH,' 

Its flowers, stalks and leaves are valued by 
the Chinese as a dis-cutient application to 
carbuncles, abscesses, swellings, sores. Its 
dried flowei*s, smell like tobacco.— Smith. 

LONKA, a deist sect of hindoos who 
worship the “ One”alone, and “ not in temples 
made by hands,” which they never enter. 
The mountain top and sylvan solitude are 
deemed by them inoi o fitting places to pour 
forth their homage. They credit the missions 
of the twenty-four tirthauoara of the Jains, 
considering them as superior mortals, whose 
sanctity and purity of life piiued them the 
divine favour and the reward of “ raookbt,” 
or beatitude.— Tod's Travels^ p. 357. 

LONTAR, Malay. Borassus flabelliformis. 

LONTAR, the largest of the Banda group 
of islands. The Banda group consists of ten 
islands, the largest of which is Loiitar or 
Great Banda. It is crescent-shnped, and 
Pulo Pisang, Banana Island, Pulo Kapal, and 
Ship Island lie in the hollow of the cresent 
and form the arc of a circle. Within this 
arc are three other islands, the highest of 
which is Guuong Api, next Banda Neira, 
N. E. of which is Pulo Krakkaor old woman's 
island. Dr. Abreu, a Portuguese comman¬ 
der, was the first European who visited them.' 
This was the nut-meg group, and for nearly 
a hundred years the Portuguese monopolized 
the trade. In 1609, the Dutch attempted to 
take these islands, but the war lasted 18 
years, and the natives who survived all fled 
to the neighbouring islands. The Dutch 
had to cultivate these islands with slaves, 
and when slavery was abolished, with con* 
victs, of whom in a. d. 1865 there were about 
3,000. Almost all the island is covered with 
nut-meg trees, grown under the shade of the 
Canarium commune. Banda and its three 
islands enclose a secure harbour, and the 
water is so transparent, that living corals and 
minute objects are seen below. The inhabitants 
are much mixed, and about three-fourths are 
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mixed races, MaiPapuan, Arab, Poiiu- or black bellies, whose men at the age of I’our- 
guese and Dutch. But tlie aborigines, doubt- teen to sixteen years, have their bodies tatt6o* 
less were Papuani^, and a portion of them ed over with four needles with figures of men, 
still exists in the Ke islands, to which they flowers, elephants, tigers, serpents and other 
emigrated when they first took possession of animals. Sometimes a person falls sick or 
Banda. Of the birds, is a very handsome even dies under the process, but a young 
fruit-pigeon, Carpopliaga conciiina, whi(di man cannot obtain a wife till ho is tattooed, 
feeds on the mace and is found also in Ke The Thaiing Khao or White Bellies retain 
and Matabello, and a small fruit-<love, Ptilo- their skin untouched. Their boundaries are, 
nopus diadematus.— BikmorCy p. 221 ; JVai- | on the north, the frontiers of China ; on the 
lacCy Vol. i, pp. 289 to 291. south, the kingdom of Siam ; on tlie east, 

LONTARUS DOMESTICA, syn. of Bo- they rea(di to Cochin-China and Tong King, 
rassus flabelliformis, : and on the west, they touch the Burmau 

LONTARUS SYLVESTRIS, Rumph.y : empire, 
syn. of Corypha utan, ; LOOD, also Loot, Di:t. Lead. 

LONTIIOIR, see Java. LOODFI, Sans. Cedrela toona. 

LONY, see Kumbi. LOODIANAH, a district iu the North- 

LOOAH-KAM, Guz., I lard wan*. West of British India. 


LOOANGARH GOREE, a river near 
Melun in Almorah, 

LOOBAN, Hind. Olibamim. See Bnl- 
sainodeiidron. 

LOO-CHIN, Gong. 

LOO-CHOO or Liu-chu Islands, lie to the 
N. E. of the Patchu group and eon-sist of 
one large island surrounded by .smaller ones, 
the large island being of considerable size 
and well-peopled. It extends from lat. 2(5* 
3' and 26* 53' N., and long. 127“ 34' and 128* 
25' E., being 58 miles long and about 10 or 
12 miles broad. In language and physical 
form, the Luchu islanders resemble (lie Japa¬ 
nese, their buddhism being more imperfect 
and their manners more simple. The people 
in the small islands between the Luchu 
group and Formosa, are tJapnnese rather than 
Malay. Dr, Collingvvood speaking of the 
Kebalan, of Formosa, to whom he show¬ 
ed a copy of the * Illustrated London News,’ 
tells us that he found it impossible to interest 
them by pointing out the most striking illus¬ 
trations, which they did not appear to com¬ 
prehend.— Dr. Latham's Ethnology ; Dr, 
Collingwo'od m Trans. Ethn. Soc.yN. S , Vol. 
vi, p. 139 ; Lvbbocky Grig, of Civil.^ p. 29. 

LOOHOO. Before Macassar, or Bone, had 
so inuclj as a name, Loohoo was the most 
powerful, and the largest kingdom of Celebes : 
for in addition to Loohoo proper, mo.st part 
df Bone, and Bolee Bolee, were under il.s sway. 
The Macassar empire, including Tello, and 
Sanderebony, before it was conquered by the 
Dutch, extended from Bolee Bolee, in the 
hay of Bone, to the point of Lassern, and 
thence to the point ofTorathea or Taiiakeke ; 
also, thence along the west shore to Tanete, 
or Aganonchee.— History of CelebeSy pp. 3 
and 4. 

LOOCIAN, a race occupying the country 
between China, Siam, Cochin-China and Bur- 
mak. They are arranged into the Thauug Dam 


I LOODI, one of the foreign tribes, in Sind’Ii: 

I odicr.s are the descendants of Ilaroon, Muk- 
' rani, Loodi (now known as Loo«lin) llabshi, 
Sidi ami Jungiani, 

I LOO DOOM A, Bhot. Decaisnea. 

I LOOEE, Hind. A grey woollen cloth 
! from A fig hail is tan. 

I LOOKR, a river in Comillah. 

LOOI, Hind. Flannel, 
j LOOKIMDER, a river near Jonkui* in 
: Gwalior. 

1 LOOKKEE, Tkl. In the Nalla Mallai, 

■ a fine grained wood, of a greyish colour ; 

! found in small quautity.— Mr. Latham. 

! LOOK KONG, or Landscape island, in 
I the Gillolo Passage, in lat. 1* 45', long. 128* 
10' E., is of moderate height, well-wooded 
and of pleasing aspect. See Pulo Gasses. 

LOOKING GLASS PLANT, Eng. He- 
ritiera littoralis, Ait. ; DC. ; Roxb. 

LOOM. 

Aba Aba Kudu, Malay. 

The hand-loom is iu use in most parts of 
the South Eastern Asia and the Archipelago, 
but the fly-shuttle is rarely used. Both cot¬ 
ton ami silk fabrics are woven. 

LOOMRI or Noomri, or Looka, is a grand 
sub-division of the Baluch race, and is meii- 
i tioned by Abul Fazil as ranking next to the 
I Kulmani, and being able to bring into the 
field three hundred cavalry and seven thou-, 
sand infantry. Gladwin rendered the name 
Nomurdy, and was followed by Renuell. The 
Noomri or Loomri also styled Looka, a still 
more familiar term for fox, and areaflSrmed to * 
I be of Jit origin.— Tod. 

' LOONA, Beng. A uona squamosa. 

LOONAR LAKE, in the circarof Maiker, 
souhah of Berar, about 45 miles north-west 
of'Hingolie, iu lat, 20* N., is at the bottoni;i 
of a crater-like depression, .about 510 feet 
below the level of the surrounding cqantii^j^ 
and is 3 miles in circumference with a 
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varying from 5 feet to 14, accorJiiig to the 
aeasOQ of the year. Former observers 
could not discover scoria or lava, but Dr. 
Bradly in 1851 is said to have found both. 
The Sichel hills terminate in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lonar, near what appears to have 
been a vast crater in the centre of the great 
basaltic district. It is the only instance 
of a volcanic outburst discovered in this im¬ 
mense plu tonic region of the Dekhan, and it is 
a, nearly circular or oval depression, in a 
country composed of tabular and nodular ba¬ 
salt. From Lonar the basaltic district extends 
to the south ns far as Beder ; to the west, 
200 miles to Bombay ; and northward, to the 
banks of the Nerbudda, near the ancient 
cities of Indoor and Mhysir, reported to have 
been buried at a remote period under volcanic 
eruptions. To the east, the great basaltic 
country of Berar extends to near Hyderabad 
and as far us Nagpoor ; and the Sichel range 
passes in a south-east by east direction to the 
conduence of the Wurdaband Godavery, and 
towards the eastern ghauts. Hot springs and 
streams, loaded with carbonate of lime, occur 
along the line of elevation of these mountains 
at Mahoor, Urjunah, Kair, Byorah, and at 
Badrachellum, a short distance above the pass 
through which the Godavery reaches the 
alluvial plains of the coast. The lake is about 
510 feet below the level of the surrounding 
ground, in a crater of 5« miles in circumfer¬ 
ence ; the bottom being about 3 miles in cir¬ 
cumference and surrounded by luxuriant vege¬ 
tation ; springs of clear soft water occur close 
to the lake, which has evidently been extend¬ 
ing its bounds lately, as numerous dead trees 
are stauding within its margin, and a well 
of sweet water, protected by a wall, is now 
completely surrounded by the water of the 
lake. An intolerable stench of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is emitted by the lake during the 
heat of the day, and its waters prove 
destructive to vegetable life, though flocks 
of duck and teal dot the surface of the 
lake. There are two saline springs near 
the centre of the lake, and about ^ a mile apart. 
These never become dry. It is supposed that 
the muriate of soda from this source, coming 
in contact with the carbonate of lime which 
abounds in the vicinity causes the deposition 
of the carbonate of soda or natron salt in a 
greater or less state of purity. The depth 
of the lake near the salt springs varies from 
6 feet during the hot months to 12 or 14 feet 
during the rains. The salt is raised by divers, 
who bring it up in their hands. It is much 
prized and fluds a ready sale in both Berars, | 
Nagpore, Kandesh, and Poonab, to which 
pla^ it is carried in bamboo baskets and re¬ 
tailed by dealers. The lake was regularly 
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I worked up to 1836, in which year 2,136 
candies of the different salts were raised, 
valued at Rs. 60,081. lu 1853, Migor 
! Johnston raised 35 candies, valued at Rs. 
1,461-4-0. The sulphuretted hydrogen, 
especially during the heat of the day, rises in 
millions of bubbles to the surface. The 
' carbonate of soda or natron salt deposit is rais¬ 
ed by diving, the purest being found close to 
the springs, and the following are the names 
of the principal varieties : I, Dulla, carbo¬ 
nate of soda containing 83'8 per cent, of soda; 
2, Nimnk Dulla, nearly pure salt, contain¬ 
ing 92*8 per cent, of cliloride of sodium. 
Dulla and Niinuk dulla are used for dyeing 
silks, fixing colours, as medicine, and in the 
manufacture of bangles, of which there are 
two manufactories near the lake, where 600 
or 700 are made by each man daily; 3, Khup- 
pul, contaius 72 per cent, of carbonate of soda, 
is used in fixing the red dyes of cloths ; 
4, Papprce contains 72 percent, of carbonate 
of soda, is used in making bangles, in bak¬ 
ing the cake called papur, and in medicine as 
an antacid ; 5 and 6, Bhooskee are neutral 
carbonates of soda containing 29 and 27 per 
cent, left as a deposit on the margin of 
the lake, and used in the manufacture of soap. 
The average quantity is 213 candies per 
annum, valued at Rs. 608.— Carter's Geologic 
cal Tapers on Western Indian p, 33 j Drs. 

I G. Smith and J. E. Mayer in M, E. J, JB, of 
I 1857 ; A Paper by Dr. Buist in Trans. 

! Bombay Geogr. Society. 

LOOND, Loondkhor, sec Khyber Pass. 

LOONEE, literally salt water river, is a 
term applied to several rivers in British In¬ 
dia, One of the Loonee rivers rises in the 
Aravalli mountains, near Pokur, in lat. 26* 
37', and long. 74* 46'. It runs west, nearly 
parallel with Aravalli range, and enters tlie 
Ruun of Cutch, by two mouths, the principal 
of which is in lat. 24* 42', long. 71* 11', after 
a course of 320 miles. It receives the Rairee, 
88 miles ; Sokree, 130 miles, and about 
19,000 square miles are drained. The river, 
notwithstanding tlie great width of its bed, in 
some parts of its upper course, appears to be 
scarcely anywhere continuously navigable, 
being full of micaceous quartoze rock, banks 
low, and little above the surrounding level. 
The Kaggar, which rises in the Siwalik, 
passes Hansi Hissar, and flows under the 
walls of Bhutnair, at which place they 
yet have their wells in its bed. Thence it 
passed Rungmahal, Bullur and Phoolra, and 
through the flats of Khadal (of which Derra- 
wul is the capital), emptying itself according 
to some below Ootch, but according to Abu- 
Birkat (whom Colonel Tod sent to explore in 
1809, and who erossed the dry bed of a 
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stream called the Kaggar, near Shahgurh), 
between Jessulmer and Rori Bakker. If 
this could be authenticated, it might be said at 
once that, united with the branch from Dura, 
it gave its name to the Saugra, which unites 
with the Looni, enlarging the eastern branch 
of the Delta of the Indus. Perhaps the 
most remarkable features in the desert, 
is the Looni, or Salt river, which, with 
its numerous feeders, has its source iu the 
springs of the Aravalli. Of Marwar it is the 
barrier between the fertile lands and the 
desert ; and as it leaves this country for the 
t’hul of the Chohan race, it divides that commu¬ 
nity and forms a geographical demarcation ; 
the eastern portion being called the Raj of 
Sooe-Bah ; and the western part, Park nr, or 
beyond the Khar, or Looni.— Report, Royal 
Commission, 

LOON GEE, a pheasant ? of the Hima¬ 
layas. 

LOONGI, Hind. A silken girdle, in use 
in Sindh or a scarf are worn by men. Loon- 
gies are of cotton, of silk, and of silk and 
cotton. Many of the borders of the loon gees, 
dhotees, and sarees are like plain silk ribbons ; 
in some instances corded or ribbed, in others 
flat. The Saree, Boonee, Bafta, Jore, Ekpatta, 
Gomcha, &c., of Dactoa, are now entirely 
made of imported British yarn. 

LOON IA also Loomika, also Looniya, 
Bkng. Small purslane, Portnlacca oleracea. 

LOO POO, Chin. The government of 
China is condu(!ted by the Nuy Ko, or Interior 
Council Chamber, in which there are four 
chief councillors, two of them Tartar.s and 
two Chinese, who bear the titles of Cliouug- 
thang and Ko-laon. The Tartar minister 
presides. The Loo-poo are six boards for 
the conduct of government business, and the 
provinces of the country are each under a 
governor, or, where two provinces are unit¬ 
ed, a Governor General. 

LOORY, but correctly Nuri in Malay, and 
Nor iu Javanese, is the generic name for 
“ parrot.” The sub-family of parrots, to which 
naturalists have given the name of Lorius, is 
not found in any island of the Archipelago 
west of New Guinea, nor at all in the Philip¬ 
pines. The loories of naturalists are, in fact, 
conflned to New Guinea and its adjacent 
islands.— Craiofurd's Diet., p. 222. 

LOOSE FLOWERED ALPINIA, Eng. 
Alpiuia galanga, 8wz. 

LOO SHAI, a race dwelling south of 
the Kookee, and south-west of the Kom- 
naga iu the Tipperah territory, in lat. 
23* 30' N., and long. 92* 30' E. They 
dwell at the sources of the Kurnaphoola or 
Chittagong river. In the beginning of 1871, 
the Looshai raad\3 n prolonged raid on the 
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Nortli-East Provinces of British Iitdia, but 
were driven back by a large force of native 
soldiers. 

LOOT, Hind. Plunder. 

LOOTEE BAZAAR, literally signifles 
“ plundering the bazaars or shops,” but it 
implies no more than a general rising of the 
inhabitants. This ancient usage is still pre- 
servetl in Persia.— Malcolm's History of 
Persia, Vol. ii, p. 6. 

LOPHANTCS RUGOSUS ? 

Ho-hiang, Chin. | Ho-ken, Chin.' 

Its rough leaves are used by the Chinese 
to scour metallic vessels ; and are given in 
infusion, in disorders of the stomach and 
bowels.— Smith. 

LOOT PUTIAH, Hind. The leaves of 
the garden cress, Lepidum sativum. 

LOPA. The Lepcha of Sikkim and Lopa 
of Bhutan are buddhist Thibetans. The 
Lepcha are a dirty, good-natured people, re¬ 
sembling in character the Mongol, beyond the 
Chinese wall — Campbell, 148. 

LOPEZIA CORDATA, a genus of pretty 
plants, annuals and biennials, their colours 
are purple and red, raised from seed and 
grown in any good soil.— Riddell. 

LOPHIADuE, a family of fishes which 
includes the Anglers, F'ishing Frog, or Sea- 
Devil, and the Frog-Fishes. 

LOPHOBRANCHII, an order of fishes, 
comprising, 

1 Solenosfcoma, | 7 ffippocampuB, 

1 Pegasus, I 14 Syngimthiis. 

LOPHOTID.<E, a family of fishes of one 
genus Lophotus. 

LOPHOPHORUS IMPEYANUS, the 
monal pheasant of the Himalaya, is double 
the size of the pheasant of Great Britain. 
The male has a crest of great beauty, bead 
and throat has metallic green : wings and 
plumage, steel-blue, and tail, reddish brown. 
The lieu bird is smallei’, of a dull brown and 
white throat. 

LOPHOSPKRMUM SCANDENS, a 
beautiful climbing plant with large, purple, or 
rose-coloured bell-shaped flowers. This plant 
is of fast growth, and well-adapted for cover¬ 
ing trellis work, easily grown from seed at 
the commencement of the rnin.s, and lasts 
throughout the year ; the soil should be rich 
and light. L. scaiidons and L. heiidersonii 
are herbaceous (tlimbing plants with pink bell 
flowers, rai.sed from seeds and cutting.s rer 
quire asamly soil, or they will not flower free¬ 
ly ; natives of Mexico.— Riddell ; Jc^ffrey, 
LOPliYRUS CORONATUS, see Colum- 
bidae. 

LOPHYRUS GIGANTIA, see AgamA. 

LOPISIP BARK, a dye-wood of Col^bei 
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and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, j 
Specimens of Lopisip bark, bunchong bulu 
wood, and the gajii gum (from undescribed 
plants), have been introduced into England. 
They are said to furnish excellent dyes in the 
Asiatic islands. Native dyes from Arracan 
have also been imported, viz,, thittel and the- 
(lan^ yielding red dyes ; ting-nget and reros, 
affording dark-purple dyes ; and thit-nan- 
iveng, a chocolate dye. 

LOQUAT. 

Eriobotryajaponica, | Mespilun japonicnSjPAMw. 
Lu-kuk, Chin. I Yang-ma, Chin. 

Yung-mai, „ | Loquat, Hind. 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
introduced all over the Deccan and in the 
Punjab : it also grows in great perfection in 
New South Wales. It bears fruit twice in 
the year, and is highly esteemed both for 
deserts and preserves. The finest fruit is 
produced at the second crop, at the end of the 
cold season, and requires protection day and 
night ; from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 
colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one 


are quite ornamental. One species of Lo- 
ranthus is called Kyee-houng by the Burmese. 
— Mason. 

LORANTHUS FALCATUS. 

Wotu, Can. I Velaga badanike, Tel. 

Badauike, Vadanike, Tel. | 

Natives of Mysore sometimes use its bark 
in place of betel nut in conjunction with 
cbunam, it tinges the saliva and mouth red. 
— 'Biicha.nan^ Mysore \ Ains. Mat. Med.^ p, 
269. 

LORANTHUS LONGIFLORUS, Desy. 

Pand, 

Bauda, 


Beas, Kangra. 
Pan jab. 


Parand, Ravi, Beat. 

Aniut, Sutlej. 

A handsome parasite with branches some¬ 
times 6 or 7 feet long, large broad leaves and 
ora Hire-coloured flowers. It is found in the 
Punjab Himalaya, chiefly on the eastern 
rivers, from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, and occa¬ 
sionally higher.— Dr. J. L. Steivart^ 

LORCHA, a vessel in use in the Chinese 
seas, sometimes employed in war. 

TJIRD, Dr. P. B., Author of Medical Me¬ 
moirs on the plain of the Indus, in Bom. Ceo. 
or two seeds in the centre—sometimes more. 1 Trans., 1836, 1838, Vol. i, 293. On the 


The seeds grow ea.sily, and the fruit appears 
to be capable of great improvement. In 
Ajmere, it is cultivated in gardens but does not I He was a Bombay medical officer, and was 
thrive well. It is very common in Chinn and j killed in battle at Pnrwandurra, in 1841. 


medicines found in the bazaars of Sind in 
Bom. Med. and Phys. Trans., Vol. iv, J27, 


j LORD NORTH IvSLAND, on the N. W. 

' of New Guinea, in lat. 3'^ 2|' N., long. 13U 
' 20' E., small, low and woody, 
j LORD OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT, 

; a title of the king of Bnnnah. 

LORD OF THE OXEN, or Shora-Pati, a 
I title of the king who drove Semiramis hack 
across the Indus. 

i T.ORDS OF CREATED BEINGS. Menu 
I descriljes these as being produced by one of 
the himloo triad, but iu a legend they are 
LORA, see Kaker. 1 ascribed to the. joint powers hf the three great 

LORAII, a river about 80 miles long, rises ' personified attributes of Brahma, Vishnu and 
in the Shawl table-laud, in lat. 39*49 , long. 67*; Siva. They are, in places called Muni, in other 
20', and runs south-westerly, until lost in the j passages they are considered as Brahmadica, 
sands of the desert of Khorasan. In April i or Prajapati, and as’Rishi.—Afoor, p, 91. 
the water which i.s briny is 7 or 8 yards wide ; I.ORD’S PRAYER was published in 1548 
and 2 feet deep. It is crossed on the route j in fourteen languages, by Bibliandro^; in 


is often mentioned by F'ortune, who found it 
growing at one plaice, along with peaches, 
plum, and oranges, and at another, with the 
Chinese gooseberry Averrhoa caramhola,'’ 
the waughee ‘‘Cookia punctata,” and the 
longanand leechee. In China, the fruit of 
Citrus olivaeformis, C. raadurensis are also 
called Lu-kuh.— Forfuney Tea Districts, pp 
7, 30 ; Drs. Riddell, Irvine, Med. Top., p. 
195 ; Voigt, Cleghorn, P. R., p. 81. 

LOR, Hind. Ehretiu aspera. 


from Shawl to Kandahar. 

LORA NTH ACE uE, Lind I. An order of 
plants comprising, 1 genus and 2 species of 
Loranthus. Dr. Wight gives in leones, how¬ 
ever, L. ainplexifolius, L. capitellatus, L. 
elasticus. L. euphorbiae, L. lageniferns, L 
longiflorus, L. loniceroides, L. memecylifo- 
lius, L. neilgherrensis, L. tornentosiLS, L. wal- 
licbiadus. In Tenasserirn many of tlie trees 
are covered with different species of the para¬ 
sitical genus Loranthus, so abundant in most 
tropical climates ; and the numerous small red 
flowers of one or two species iu four forests 
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1591 in twenty-six languages, by Eocca 
(Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, a fratre 
Angelo Roccha : Romae 1591, 4to,) : in 1592 
in forty languages, by Megiserus (“Specimen 
XL. Linguarum et Dialectorum ah Hiero- 
nymo Megisero a diversis auetoribus collec- 
tacum quibus Oratio Dominica est expressa 
Francofurti, 1592); in 1593, in fifty lan¬ 
guages, by the same author (Oratio Dominica 
L. diversis linguis,” cura H. Megiseri : Fran¬ 
cofurti, 1593, 8vo.) The Bible has been 
printed and distributed ip India in twenty- 
five different languages, in ten of which 
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between six and one hundred ihotisand copies 
have been printed, and in Tamil 1,560,950 
have been issued since 1706, when the Bible 
was printed in that language. The Bible was 
printed and issued in Bengalee in 1796, 
and in Malayalum in 1816. The whole of 
the copies printed in the twenty-five Indian 
languages is 4,772,621. 

LORI, or Ground Parakeets, the sub-family | 
Platyceroinae of the family Psittacidae, and 
order 8cansores or climbers, which may be 
thus shown : 

Order I.—Scan sores or climbers. 


Fam. Psittacidae. 

Suh-Fam. Cacatuinse, 2 geu., 5 spec., viz., 1 Calyp- 
torhyncus, 4 Cacatua, 

Sub-Fam. Paittaoinec, Parrots, 3 gen., 13 sp., viz., 

1 Coracopsis: 2 Tanygnathus, 10 Palaeornia. 
Sub-Fam. Platycercinae, Ground Paiakeets, 2gen., 

2 sp., viz., 

1 Aprosiriictus : 1 Platycercu.s. 

Sub-Fam. Loriinae, Lories, 4 gen., 1 sub-gen. and 
13 sp., viz. 

Section i, tongue not filamentcd. 

2 Electus, 3 Loriculua. 

Section ii, tongue fiiamented. 

3 Lorius, 4 Eos, 1 Trichoglossns. See Kama Loori. 


A very handsome scarlet Lori was obtain- i harilhi. 


sliding knots, each of which had its partreorlar 
signification. These are represented in two 
tables by the Chinese called Ho-tu and Lo- 
shu. The first colonies who inhabited Se- 
chweii bad no other literature besides some 
arithmetical sets of counters made with little 
knotted cords, in imitation of u string of 
round beads, with which they calculated and 
made up all their accounts in commerce.— 
Astleijs CoUeclion of Voya geSy Vol. iv.J 
194 ; Lubbocky Ofig, of Civil.^ pp. 29-31, 

LOSHUN, Bkng. Garlic. 

LOSUR, Hind. Astrantiu, sp. 

LOT, hy his younger daughter, begat 
Moaii-Cheniosh, Num. xxi, 29, was their 
particular deity. The other sou was Ben 
A mm id 

LOTA, Hind, A small metal pot, made 
of brass or copper or iron tinned, used for 
drinking and ablution by hiudoos and maho- 
medans. 

LOTAK, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

LOTA-KIIAR, Hind. Cyanide of potas¬ 
sium. 

LOTA-SAJJI, Hind. The best kind of 


ed by Maogillivray, closely allied to Lorius 
ilomi(!ellus, a bird widely spread over the 
Indian Archipelago.— MacgiUivrau s Voy- 
age, Vol. i, p. 211. See Loori. 

LORICA'LT, see Cottus, Crocodilidae, 
Dactylopterus. 

LORICULUS ASIATICUS, see BinL, 
Lori. 

LORIS GRACILIS, Geoff. 

L«mur tardigradua, Schreh. 

Stenops gracilis, Vandtr Ifoevcn. 
Nama-theivanga, Singh. I Tha-vanga, Tam. 

Thei-vanga, Tam. I 

The Loris gracilis inhabits India and 
Ceylon. It is a species of a genus of mam¬ 
mals, belonging to the family Lemurida?. Its 
Tamil name thavangu, means thin-bodied f 
and hence a deformed child or an emaciated 
* person has acquired in the Tamil districts 
the same epithet. The light-coloured variety 
of the loris in Ceylon has a spot on its 
forehead, somewhat resembling the narnmn,” 
or mark worn by the worshippers of Vishnu, 
and, from this peculiarity it is distinguished 
as the Nama-tha. Its eyes are extracted by 
the Singhalese as charms and for love potions. 
— Tenneut ; Horsfield. 

LORIUS DOMICELLA, see Psittacidae. 

LOSH, Hind. Symplocos craiaegoides. 

LOSCHAD, Rus. Horse. 

LOSHOON, Beng. Allium sativum, Linn. 

LO-SHU, Chin. As to the original of 
the Chinese characters, it is known that, in 
transacting business before the commencement 
of the monarchy, little cords were used, with 
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Koonoor, 

Camelus. 


Hind. 


LOTE TREE, Eng. 

LOTI-PITTA, Tel. 
liOTOS, see Vedas. 

LOTlTPirTA ALLT, Tel Isolepis 
articulata, l!^ees ; Scirpus art., R., i., 214. 
LOTUL, Hind. ? Osyris Wiglitiana. 
LOTUS, Eng. 


Nufar, 

Fadma podoo, 
Koniol, 

Pongl) u j 
Lien-ngau, 
Kaimnal, 
Padara, 

Ambuj, 
Kangweh 
Sal kamiiial, 

The lotus 
the hiudoos ; 


Arab, 

Bkno. 


Dakh. 

Darh, 

Tam. 

Tel. 


J^angwell, 

Kangevolka, 

Tamare, 

Yerra tain are, 

Chin. I Tellani padmam, ,, 
Hind. | Kamala, Sans. 

Padtna, „ 

Nilofar, PEiis., SiND. 
Ban-tamara, Maleal. 
Bakla koofti ? P*H8 ? 

is a very sacred flower among 
it enters into all the ornaments 
of brass vessels used in the temples ; it is 
alluded to in the most popular poems, and the 
poets say, that the lotus was dj^ed by the 
blood of Siva, that flowed from the wound 
riade by the arrow of Kama, the Indian Cupid, 
as in Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act ii. 

Yet marked I where the holt of Cupid fell 
It fell upon a little western flower— 

Before, milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

The lotus flower is also considered an 
emblem of beauty ; and in the Ratnavali, or, 
the Necklace—a Sanscrit play written in the 
twelfth century, Vasantaka says to his lady-, 
love : My beloved Sagarika, thy countenance 
is as radiant as the moon ; thy eyes are 
lotus-buds : thy hand is the full-blown floweT, 
and thy arms its graceful filaments. In 
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theogonjy the lotus floating on the water, is 

emblem of the world : the whole plant 
signifies both the earth and its two principles 
of fecundation. Lotus is, however,, a name 
given to three plants, the Nelumbium spe- 
ciosum or Egyptian Lotus figured on the 
ancient monuments of Egypt and India. It 
is now extinct in Egypt but grows in the 
south of Asia and in the islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago. One lotus of the ancients was the 
Melilotus officinalis, and the lotus of the 
lotophagi is by some thought to be the fruit 
of the Zizyphus lotus, Desfonlainesy but by 
Munby, supposed to be that of Nitraria tri- 
dentata. Pliny and Sprengel say the lotus of 
the lotophagi is the Celtis australis, Lmn. 
Lotus leaves and fibres are supposed to be of 
great cooling efficacy in allaying the fever of: 
passion. 

Nymphooa lotus of India, tlie neiiofar of 
the hindoos and iiufar of the Arabs is that 
usually called the lotus, its stem is extensively 
used as au article of food among the Kash¬ 
mirians. When the plant has come to maturity, 
and the le^if has begun to decay on the water, 
the stem is tender, and when well-boiled is said 
to be palatable and nutritious. The plant or 
plants referred to by classical authors under 
the name of lotus is however u subject which 
has engaged the attention of numerous com¬ 
mentators as well as of botanists. To the 
difficulty of ascertaining the identity of a plant 
but imperfectly described, lias in this case been 
added that of the same name liaving been 
applied to several very distinct plants. Fee, 
in his ‘ Flore de Virgile,’ enumerates no less 
than eleven to which the name Lotus was 
applied. Among the herbaceous, are the L. 
sativa and L. sylvestris of Dioscorides ; the 
first, he states, is also called L. trifolium ; it 
is supposed by some botanists to be Melilotus 
officinalis, and by others to be M. coerulea. Dr. 
Sibthorp has fixed upon M. messarieusis as the ; 
plant. The L. sylvestris of Dioscorides, also 
called L. libyon, a native of Libya, and about 
two feet high, with leaves like those of L. j 
trifolium, and fruit like that of fenugreek, is 
thought to be the Trigonella elatior of Sib¬ 
thorp, which he found in Asia Minor and iu 
Cyprus. Both kinds are described by the 
Arabs under the names of Handachocba, or 
Hmidkookee, Oarch and Thusf, 

The celebrated D. lotus, ^ native of Afi ica, 
and now common in the south of Europe, bears 
a small yellow sweetish fruit about the size 
of a cherry, and has by some been supposed 
to be the famous lotus of the lotophagi ; but 
this is more likely to have been the jujube, 
called by botaiusr.8 Zizyphus lotus. Lotus of 
the ancients is also supposed by Mr. Munby j 
to be the Nitraria tridentala of Desfontaines, 


and is called Damouch by the Arabs of the 
desert of Soussa near Tunis. Its berries 
have intoxicating qualities. The fruit of the 
Zizyphus lotus is dry aud unpleasant, and that 
of the Celtis australis is unlikely to have 
been the article used by the Lotophagi. 

The Lotus fiower on the ancient monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, is that of the Nelumbium 
speciosum. It is now however extinct there, 
but Speke found the Nyanza thickly covered 
with them. The Nile was a sacred river : many 
of its plants, as the Faba legyptiaca, a species 
of bean, aud the lotus, were sacred also ; and 
the former on account of its resemblance to a 
boat, and the latter from its well-known qua¬ 
lity of always floating above the surface of 
•the water, were adopted very generally as 
symbols of the ark. The ^Egyptian priests 
were accustomed to crown themselves with 
the lotus. From Iambiichus we learn, that a 
man sitting upon the loins, siiiTomided with 
mud, was an emblem of the sum ; and from 
Plutarch, that the sun was represented by the 
symbol of an infant sitting upon the same 
plant. “ It is manifest,” says Faber, notwith¬ 
standing the physical refinements of lambli- 
chus aud Plutarch upon these hieroglyphics, 
that something more must be meant by them 
than the mere natural sun ; and I apprehend 
that in both cases, the person, who sits upon 
the lotus, Is the great solar patriarch Noah, 
and that, in the laMer, he was icpresented as 
a cliild, ill allusion to his mystical second 
birth, in the Japanese mythology we find 
the same symbol ; the goddess Quanwon is 
represented sitting upon the same aquatic 
plant. In China, the deity upon the lotus in 
the midst of waters, has beeu long a favourite 
emblem : and the god Vishnu, in the hindoo 
mythology, is still represented in tlie same 
manner. In connexion with this diluviau 
emblem, Diana is mentioned by Strabo, Arte- 
midoruB aud Faiisanias, by the title of Limnatis 
or the maritime deity ; in an ancient inscrip¬ 
tion in Gruter she is also called regina 
uudarum, the queen of tlio waves ; and Orpheus 
invokes her under the appellation of the pre¬ 
server of ships. The Lily, of I Kings, vii, 
26, the emblem of the Israelites is supposed 
to be the lotus. Lotus is the symbol of bud¬ 
dhism. The mystic lotus, with the hindoos 
is sacred to Lakhsmi, the wife of Vishnu, hence 
called Kamalu.— WUson^s Hindoa Theatre^ 
p. 296 ; Hind, Thtat,^ Vol, ii, p, 276 ; 
Chow Chow, p, 199; Eng, Cyc,\ Heliodorus, 
1, X, p. 457 ; Lanth. de Myst., sect, vii, 

181 ; Pint, de Iside, p. 355 ; Faber^ Myst, 
of the Cahiri, Vol, i, /?. 314 ; Kcertspfer^s 
Japan, p, 595 ; See plates of the first and 
third Avatar in Maurice^s Hist, of Hind,, 
Vol,i \ Strabo's Geog,, lib, 8, p. 361 ; 
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terns OniroCsy lib. Ws caps 42 ; Puue* Achaic.^ 
p. 375 ; Grut^ps 37 ; Orph. Argon.^ libs i, v, 
569 ; quoted in Milner^s Seven Churches of 
AsiUt ps 87. See Krishna, Vishnu. 

LOTUS JACOBiEUS, tolerably ornamen¬ 
tal plants, closely allied to the Cytisus argen- 
teus, and grown in a similar manner. 

LOUGH DIVER, a name for Mergus 
albellus. 

LOOK A DA, Tel. Bigelowia lasiocarpa, 
.TT,^ A.j 1344, Spennacoce stricta, R. i., 370. 

LOUK-KA. The green dye of China, the 

louk-ka,” lo"kao,” or “ king-lok,” was 
first made known to Europe in 1845, since 
which time, scientific men have prosecuted 
inquiries regarding it. Its price in China has 
continued steady at 24 dollars the catty. In 
China, the green cloths dyed by tliia material, 
are called liou-sai, but are known to the 
trade as so-lo-pou, green colour cloth, when 
dyed by the bark : nghiou-Io-se (green 
nymphaea colour,) and ngbiou-lo-pou (green 
nyraphoea clotli,) that is, cloth dyed with the 
lo-kao of the colour of the leaves of the 
nymphaea. Each piece of liou-sai, is one foot 
or one foot one inch broad, and in 1848, cost 
from 50 to 53 cents. In addition to the lo- 
kao, the French Consul, M. Montigny, sent 
one green dye stuff called pih-chou-elle, ten 
cattis of whicli cost 4,920 sapeques ; and 
another called tong-lob, green paint said tube 
prepared from the no-mc, fifty cattis of which 
cost 20,800 sapeques. Lo-kao or loukao, in 
Chinese signifies green glue or green lac, and 
all who have sent samples of the green 
dye itself, call it lo-koa or lo-kiao. in Can¬ 
ton itislouk-ko ; in Fokion, liok-koa and lek- 
ko. The first considerable consignment of the 
green dye was I’eceived in Paris in 1853, 
since which date, it has become an article of 
trade. At the Universal Exhibition held at 
Paris in 1855, samples of green dye were 
exposed, and Dr. lioyle subsequently stated 
that there are three kinds of tlie green dye 
of China or green indigo. The fir.st from 
China, the second from the Burman exnpire, 
and the third from Assam. That from the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, in Assam, is call¬ 
ed roum, and is extracted from a species 
Ruellia. This plant, the specific name of 
which is not known, or a nearly allied 
species is cultivated with the same object in 
Pegu and Burraah It is altogether different 
from the bila-roum, the product, of the 
Wrightia tinctoria, R. Brown, which by 
some is supposed to be the R. coraosa, Wall,, 
the Eberraaiera axillaris, DeCand, Others 
poittt to the R. coraosa, Roxb., which is the 
R. eucoma, Sleudal, and the Buterosa ul- 
mifolia, DeCandolle, MM. Edan and Remi, 
in 1854, reported that they had procured a 
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very fine green from the fruit of the lo-za, 
but were unsuccessful in regard to the bark. 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr. Edan that with* 
out doubt the bark of the lo-za was employed 
to furnish the stuff with which to dye cloth 
green, and that the fruit was used in the 
preparation of green paint for paper. These 
points were repeated by M. Remi in 1855. 
All the experiments hitherto made with the 
bark and the leaves of the Rhamuus 
chlorophorus and Rhamnus utilis, have not 
been decisive. M. Persoz has succeeded in 
extracting a yellow dye from the bark of 
Rhamuus chlorof)liprus and the berries of the 
Rhamuus utilis, but he could not discover a 
trace of the green dye iu the extracts prepared 
from the berries of both kinds, which were 
sent to him by the Agri-IIorticultural Society 
of India. Nevertheless, the united testimony 
of Fathers Ilelot and Ayrneri, MM. Ariiaud- 
tizon, Edkins, Fortune and Remi, is to the 
effect that it is the bark of the branches, and 
perhaps also of the roots of the Rhamnus 
chlorophorus and Rhamuus utilis, bu.t especial¬ 
ly of the former, that gives to the green dye 
that brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
influence of artificial light. The fruit, at least 
that of the Rhamnus chlorophorus, probably 
yields a green colouring matter analogous to 
the bladder green, and differing from the true 
peen dye both in colour and properties. 
The Chinese declare that other species 
of the same genus have dyeing properties. 
The Pe-piu lo-chou, is the Rhamnus chlo¬ 
rophorus, DeCaisne ; and the hong-pi-to- 
chou, the Rhamnus utilis, but, until some 
European chemist shall have discovered 
traces of the green dye in some of the 
parts of the plants, the flowers, the ber¬ 
ries, the seeds, the leaves, the bark or the 
root, it cannot be asserted that the plants 
are really those the Chinese use to dye their 
cottons wilh or from which they prepare the 
lo-kao. There are some European plants 
which dye a green colour, the blue-flowered 
Scabious, is used for that purpose in Sweden ; 
the Melissa officinalis yields under the action 
of spirits of wine, a permanent green dye, 
and theMercurialis perennisyields a permanent 
blue-green. The green dyes from the Ruellia ; 
Justicia tiuctoria, Lour, ; Adenostemma tinc- 
torium, Cass. ; Sanseviera Isete-virens, Hatn, ; 
Asclepias tingens, Roxb, ; Melissa officinalis, 
Linn., have not yet been examined. Various 
plants stated to yield a green dye, colouring 
matter have been examined, but in vain for 
the green dye of China, these are the Arundo 
phragmitis, Linn, ; the artichoke, deadly 
night shade, wild chervil, ash tree, lueernet 
Lycopersicum esculentum, Mill, ; MereUrinIji 
perennnis, Linn., Eonabea arborea, Blan^& f 
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‘p'oumlsel niicl the ooinraou field clover, ^ auJ R infectorius, whicli contain a yellow 

colouring matter, ought to produce a green. 
The European Rhamni contain a volatile 
principle, and nearly the same changes take 
place in the colouring matter of the several 
species, from red to violet, to blue, to 
green, and to yellow. The lo-kao possesses 
similar qualities, and it is possible that the 
posed to the rays of the sun, a deep green green dye, so remarkable when exposed to 
<’olour. A damp atmosphere and dew were light, is a compound of blue and yellow 
found to increase the intensity of the tint, having separately the same property and 
The lower side near the grass was scarcely at united in the bark of R. chlorophorus. But 
all coloured, aud a cloth left all night in a M. Rondot suspects that the supplemeu- 
dark room was found in the morning to he tary yellow requisite to produce the green 
unchanged. M. Persoz found the fruit of a of lo-koa is not obtained from one of the 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. The Rhamni, but from the hoang-chi, the fruit of 
green fruit of the Rhamnus infectorius, Lrw/?. Gardenia, or the hoai-Iioa, the flower bud of 
(Avignon berries ; R. saxatilis, Linn,\ Per- the Styphnolobiura japonumm. In 1855 
sian berries of R. alaternus, lAnn.^ and R. when Mr. Robert Fortune was sent to China 
amygdalinus. Desf.^ aiford a yellow colour, by the E. I. Company to procure tea plants 
The fruit of the R. fraiigala, Liww., gathered for the nurseries in the Himalaya, he was 
in July and August before tliey are ripe, particularly directed to give liis attention to 
yield according,to Dambouruey and Leuchs, plants of that country stated to pioduce a 
a fast and brilliant yellow ; according to green dye. Accordingly he sent seeds aud 
Buchoz,' a green ; and when they are ripe, samples to the Agi i-Horticultural Society of 
in September and October, they dye a pur- Bengal, from which numerous plants have 
plish blue without any mordant, and green, been forwarded to all parts of India. It seems 
violet and blue-violet, or blue according to the established that the trees from which the 
nature of the mordant employed. Dambour- green dye is prepared are two species of 
ney obtained on wool, from the juice of the Rhamni, one wild, called by the Chinese 
ripe berries fermented, very flue and fast white skin, and which grows in abundance in 
greens, varying from an apple to a dark-green. I the vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. The 
The colouring matter of the berries of the | other is called yellow skin by the Chinese, is 
R, iufectorius, is yellow before they are j cultivated at Tsoh-kaou-pang, where some 
ripe, and dark-purple-red so soon as they j thirty men are employed in the preparation of 
have attained maturity. Buchoz notices ‘ ‘ - 

similar peculiarity in the fruit of the R. 
catharticus, before ripening it yields a saffron- 
red ; after maturity, a green, known as a 
bladder-green,and still later a scarlet. Accord¬ 
ing to Walditeiu aud Kitaible, the green species. The wild species is a shrub and is 
berries of R. tiuctorins have dyeilig proper- called hom-bi-lo«za, from the circumstance 
ties similar to those of the fruit of R. cathar- that when its bark is boiled in water, a white 
ticus, but more esteemed by the dyers. The scum is formed, which subsequently passes to 
inner bark of R. infectorius dyes yellow, rose-horn-bi, meaning red-scum bark. The pe- 
when fresh : brown-red, when dry. The dry pi-lo-chou, or Rliamniis chlorophorus, is culti- 
bark of the R. frangula yields a brown or vated between 25* and .‘56® of N. L., but more 
dark-red, and the fresh a yellow dye, and its especially about the 30* and 31* of N. Lat. The 
root as well as the bark and seeds of R. hong-pi-lo-chou or Rhamnus chlorophorus, is 
catharticus, a yellow aud volatile colour nam- mentioned as high as N. L. 39 and down to 
ed Rhamno-xanthine, which is dissolved by N. L. 30*. This seems the hardier buck-thorn 
the alkalis and converted into a magnificent and capable of withstanding the severe frosts 
purple. The bark of R. catharticus and R. of Tchi-Ii, but it is evident that both species 
alaternus dye yellow ; the wood of the latter exist in abundance in the northern parts of 
species dyes dark-blue, and the root of R. the province of Tche kiang, over a space of 
infectorius a brown. The leaves of R. alater- 45 square miles .—Report on the Oreen dye of 
nus yield a yellow colour, and those of R. China, 

frangula, a greenish yellow. A mixture of LOUNG-KIO, a bird of Chinese Tartary 
the cuttings of R. alaternus, which yield a described by M. Hue. It is about the size 
dark-blue, with the fresh bark of the same of a quail, of an ash colour, witJi black spots, 
buck-thorn and of R. catharticus, R fraogula, its eyes of a brilliant black, and surrounded 
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e stun. Ihe flowers, leaves, roots, bark 
and fruit have all been indicated as the part 
of the plant from which the lo-kou was pre¬ 
pared. Mr. Fortune sent to India and to Eng¬ 
land plants of boih the cultivated aud wild 


M. Michel obtained tolerable greens from the 
berries of Rhamnus c atharticus, Linn., and 
Khamniis alaturnus, Linn., but not improving 
by artificial light. He found that cloth taken 
out of the bath with a light nankeen dye, and 
placed at night on the grass, had assumed 
towards morning and long before it was ex- 



LOVE APPLE. 


LITBAN. 


•with a bright sky-blue rim. Its legs have 
no feathers, but are covered with long rough 
hair, and its feet are not like those of any 
other bird, but resemble those of the green 
lizard, and are covered with a shell so hard 
as to resist the sharpest knife. This singular 
creature, which seems to partake at once of 
the character of the bird, the qiiadruped, and 
the reptile, is called by the Cliinese Loung- 
kio, that is, Dragon’s Foot. They generally 
arrive in great flocks from the north, espe¬ 
cially when much snow has fallen, flying with 
astonishing rapidity, so that the movement of 
their wings is like a shower of hail. When 
caught they are extremely fierce ; the hair 
on tlieir legs bristles up if you appi oacli them. 
— Hue's Recollections of Journey^ p. 92. 

LOUR, a river near Mattee Cottah in 
Sylhet. 

LOUR, the inhabitants of Luristan, a 
Persian province joining the paslialik of 
Bagdad on the east, and extending to the 
Bachtiyari mountains .—Baron de Bode's 
IS'avels in Luristan ; Sir H, Rawlinson's 
Memoir Trans. Geog. Soc., 1839 ; Ferrier^ 
Caravan Journeys, p.S. See Lnr, Luristan. 

LOUREIRO, J. de. Father Loureiro, a 
native of Portugal, author of the Flora 
Cochin-Chiueiisis, 1 vol., 1790, resided for 
thirty-six years in the kingdom of Cochin- 
China, whither ho propeeded as a missionary, 
but finding that Europeans were not permitted 
to reside there without good cause, he entered 
the service of the king as chief mathematician 
and naturalist. The Flora Cocliin-Chinensis 
was published at Lisbon, in two volumes 
quarto, in 1790 ; and a second edition, edited 
by Willdenow, with a few notes, appeared in 
octavo, at Berlin, in 1793. In the herbarium 
of the British Museum tliere are several 
small collections, which are of great import¬ 
ance to the Indian botanist, especially one 
containing many of Loureiro’s plants, which 
are not readily recognizable, at all events as 
to species, by the descriptions in the Flora 
Cdchin-Chinensis. There are also consider-1 
able numbers of specimens forwarded to Sir 
Joseph Banks by Roxburgh, Hamilton and 
Russell, which are occasionally of use in de¬ 
termining the species described by Roxburgh. 
The British Museum also coutaius Konig’s 
collections and manuscripts, Kjempfer’s Japan 
and othOr plants, and Hermann’s herbarium. 
— Hooker and Thomson's Flora Indica. 

LOUSE-WORT, Delphinium staphisagria. 

LOUZ, Arab. Amygdalus communis. 
Sweet almond. 

LOUZAN, Maiat. Amygdalus communis. 
LOUZ UL MUER, An* Amygdalus cora- 
Zdnn., Bitter Rlmond 

LOVE-APPLE, or tomato, the Lycopersi- 
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cum esculentum, is a native of Soutli Ame¬ 
rica and of a geuus of the same family as 
potatoes. There are two sorts, single and 
double: they may be sown immediately 
the rains commence, in beds ; afterwards 
transplanted in rows, two feet apart, and 
trailed upon sticks of a strong descrip¬ 
tion. If the soil is good, they will grow to 
seven or eight feel in height. The double, 
which are the finest, if sown in June, ripen 
ill October. The lower branches should be 
pruned, and a succession of crops may be 
kept up until April. The small single tomato, 
with a slight protection from the dry winds, 
will continue until the rains.— Jeffrey. 

LOVE KI^, Siam. Guava tree. 

LOVE LIES BLEEDING, Amarantus. 

LOVI LOVI, Singh. Flacourtia inermiiS, 
lioxh. 

LOWANG ISLAND, one of the Chusan 
Arcliipelago,is 9^miles long and 6 miles broad. 

LOW ANN A, see Kutch or Cutch, Lohana* 

LOWD, see Dyes, Lod’h. 

LOWER BENGAL, a term applied to 
the districts in the proximity of Calcutta. 

LOWI, Mahii. Artocarpus lacoocha, Roxh. 

LOWLAND SCREW PINE, Paudauus 

furcatus. 

LOXA, see Bark, Cinchona. 

LOXTA CURVIROSTBA, the common 
Crossbill, hu.s the circuit of northern regions, 
all Europe, AUghanistau, is an irregular visi¬ 
tant in Britain and in America, it has been 
obtained so far south ns in the Bermudas* 

A much smaller species inhabits the Hima¬ 
laya, the L. Himalaynna. 

LOXIA BIFASCIATA, the European 
White-winged Crossbill of N. Europe and 
Asia, in the Himalaya, is rare in Britain* 
Aiiotlier species is Loxia pityopsittacus. 

LOZA DE BARRO, Sp. Earthenware. 

LOYART, Bkng. Andropogon bladhii. 

L’R PUKHTUN, also L’r Pushtun, a term 
applied by the Affghan race to their language. 
See Affghan, India, Language. 

LU, see India. 

LU, Hind. Symplocos cratssgoides. 

LUA, Cochin-Chin. Rice. 

LUANG PHRA BANG, a Laos district 
on the Meikong which has largely extended 
its powers towards the north and caiTtes on 
trade with Siam, Cochin-China and aCbineae 
race called Lo-Lo. See India. 

LUAR, Hind. Tecoraa undulate. . 

LUBAN, in let. 13* 44' N., lOlJ miles 
long, is the largest island of a detached grpup 
fronting the south-west end of Luzon aiid^.^4| 
north-west end of Mindoro. It rs higkin 4^ 
middle but low at each extreme. ‘-n - 

LUBAN, Arab.^ DuKi, GtJS # 

Mal., Prrs. From Greek LibanoSy 
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LUFFAFA. 


LUCRUBAU, SEEDS. 

Ta-fang-tsze, CfllK* 

Seeds of the Chaulmoogra odorata. 

LUCULIA GRATISSIMA, one of 
England’s common hofc-house ornaments, 
grows in profusion on the dry micaceous 
rocks at the Tambur river in East Nepaul ; 
afso in Sylhet, its gorgeous heads of blos¬ 
soms scent the air, and Thunbergia convol¬ 
vulus and other climbers, hung in graceful 
festoons on the boughs.— Hooker's Him, 
Jour.i Vol, i, p. 193. 

LUCULIA PINCEANA, makes a gorgeous 
show in the Khasia hills in October.— Hooker^ 
Him. Jour.y Vol, ii, p, 286. 

LUD or Ludi, a Semitic race, i. e., the 
original inhabitants of Asia Minor, Pontusand 
Cappadocia as far as the Halys where the 
historical Lydians were scaled. The race 
which settled west of Arphaxad, is the 
representative of the Semitics who went into 
Asia Minor and settled ther^, but afterwards 
passed the Halys, when they founded the 
Lydian empire. The Greeks were acquainted 
with the Patriarchs of this race, under the 
names of Ninus and Bel (Assur and Elam.) 

LUDAR, Ban Ludar, Hind. Abies smithi- 
ana. 

LUDDOO, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

LUDDOO-BANDHNA, Hind. Folding 
bands, a mahomedan ceremony. 

LUDEA, a river of Almorah. 

LUDHIANA, a town, in L. 30* 65' 4,“ N 
long. 75* 50' 2" E., in the Panjnb, district 
of Sirhind, near the left side of the Sutlej. 
The level of the Sutlej, 893 feet above the 
sea.*—5c5/,, Htrm, See Loodhiaiio. 

LUDUMA, Biiot. Decaisnea. 

LUDUT, Hind. Codouopsis ovata. 

LUDWIGIA DIFFUSA, Ham. ; L. 
jussisBoida, L. oppositifolia, L. Perenuis, 
Linn,; L. zeylauica, Pkrs., are syns. of L. 
parvifiora, Eoxb. 

LUDWIGIA PARVIFLORA, Roxb. 


L. jusiiffioidei, 
L. difihsa, 

L. perennis, 


Wall. 

Ham. 

Linn. 


L. oppositifolia, Linn. 
L. jceylanica, Ptrt. 

JussioBa caryophyllsea, 

Lam. 
Beng. 


Karambu, Maleal, I Bun lubunga, 

This plant grows in Bengal, the peninsula 
of India, and is common in stagnate water, in 
Tenasserim. It is used in medicine.—Aiajfon. 

LUDZU COUNTRY, extends westward 
beyond the Noukiang, and is inhabited by 
a tribe of that name. Their village consists 
of a down log-houses. The Ludzu are 
barbarous in their habits and mode of 
life. Except the Christian converts, who 
have adopted the ordinary Chinese cosiume^ 
and whoee pursuits are those of industri¬ 
ous and peaceable cultivators, the rest of 
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the tribe are a terror to their neighbours) 
against whom they carry on a continual war¬ 
fare. In religion they sacrifice fowls to 
propitiate the evil spirit. In appearance they 
are darker than any others of the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes and wear their hair long. Their 
costume, consists of a girdfb of^ cotton cloth 
or skins—at least, the vrarriors of the tribe, 
on their way to fight in Yunnan, had no 
other garments except a few of the leaders 
who wore cloaks of leopard, goat,, os; fox 
skins hanging from their shoulders. Their 
arms, like those of the other tribes consisted 
of knives brought from the Khamti country, 
on the borders of Assam, spears and erosa^ 
bows. They owe no allegiance and pay no 
tribute to the Chinese authorities, but occa- 
sioually serve as voluntary allies for the sake 
of plunder and could muster about J,200 
fighting men. 

LUFF.4, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cucurbitaceas, which owes its 
name to the Arabic word for Luffa egyptiaca, 
viz., “loof.” 

LUFFA iEGYPTIACA. 


L. pentandra, Boxb.y W. 

and A.y W. h. 
A remarkable kind 


t MomordicA luffa, Wild, 

i 

of gourd : when quite 
ripe, within, it has no pulp but is dry and 
filled with netted fibres, very much inter¬ 
woven. It is used in Turkish baths as a 
scrubber. It is a useful product, and if culti¬ 
vated would probably find ready sale. It is 
of easy culture and should be trained on a 
raised mundwa, or platform, similar to the 
snake-gourd, &c.— M, H, J, B. 

LUFFA AMARA, Roxb. 

Luffa plukenetiana, 5er., in D. C. Prodromus, 

Kurella, Hind. 

Adavi bira, Txl. 


Tito-dhuodhul, Bbno. 

Hairy momordica, £no. 

Luffe amere, Fr, 

Luffa bittere, Obk. 

Kerula, HlND. 


Oheti bira, 
Cbedu. bira, 
Sendu birakai, 


Every part of this plant is remarkably bitr 
ter, the fruit is violently cathartic and emetic. 
The juice of the roasted young fruit is. applied 
to the temples by the natives to cure head¬ 
ache. The ripe seeds either in infusion or 
substance are used as emetics and purgatives. 
— Roxb's. FI, Ind,^ Vol. iii,/>. 715. 

LUFFA BINDAAL, a climbing dioecious 
plant, a native of Hindusbm, leaves teotlied 
and 5-Bngled, male fiowers in racemes;.female 
fiowers solitary ; fruit round, ecKinate, with 
long, straight, ciliate bristles. It is consider¬ 
ed in northern India a powerful dra8lia. i9 
cases of dropsy.— Roxb. FI. Ind., hi^ju 717 ; 
O'Shaufiknessyt p. 546. 

LUFFA B1TTERE,G*b. lad&iMimfa. 

LUFFAFA, Ar., Hifd., Putv 
used in shrouding the; dead, a an en¬ 
velope, properly hifafa. 
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LU.KBU* 


LUFFA FOSTIDA, Cav. 

Luffft acutangula, Roxb,f W.tfe A., Rhtedc. 
Cucumis acutangulufi, lAnn.f Roxb. 

Turai;Turi, Hind. Acute-angled cucumber, 
Chaul-turai, ,, Angular-fruited Luff a, 

Kalitori, „ Pichingah, Maleal. 

Jhinga, „ Pikuukai, Tam. 

Jhingo, . Bi^g. Birakaia, Tel. 

Tha«bwat*nha*wal, Bdum. 

This gourd may be easily recognized by 
its ten sharp ridges : with a little butter, 
pepper and salt, it is little inferior to green 
peas. The leaves are a favourite pot-herb 
and are esteemed very wholesome.— Mason, 
Boxb., Voigi, 

LUFFA PENTANDRA, E.; fV. Sr A ; 

W. Ic. 

Luffa segyptiaca. 1 Luffa potola, Ser. 

L. catupiciuna, Sir. | 


Dboondool-ghoosa, Beno. Purula, Hind. 

Tha-bwot, Burm. Palo, Nepal. 

Gusali turai, Duk. Khyar, Pbrs. 

Ghiaturai, Hind. Turi, Sind. 


Ohia-tori, ,, I Neti bira, Nune bira. Tel. 

Five stamened, much cultivated in the 
rains. It is a long gourd with a striped 
skin, considered by the natives a delicious 
vegetable. L. pentandra, L. acutangula, L. 
clavata, and L. racemosa, are cultivated or 
found wild in all parts of India.— Genl.Med. 
Tep.f p. 209 ; p. 346 ; Roxb. See 

Cucurbitaceae, Gourd. 

LUFFA PLUKENETIAKA, Ser. in I). 
C. Prods, syn. of Luffa arnara, Roxh. 

LUFFA TENERA, Venu Kurvva turui, 
IIiND., receives from Royle, the iiaino of 
Kali-tori.— 0*Shaughiessg, p. 346 ; FowelVs 
Hand-book, VoL i, p. 348. 

LUFFE AM ERE, Fa. Luffa amava. 

LUGAR, Hind. Hordeum hexastichum. 

LUG GUN, Hind. A large flat hollow 
utensil in the form of a basin. 

LUGGUR or Laghar, the female ; Juggur 
orJaghar, male, a large sparrow-hawk, native 
of Sind, with dark eyes, trained for tlio season, 
and then let loose. 

LUGHAN, see Kaffir. 

LUGHAR, a loyal and well-affected triho 
of Affighans who live near the Kosah tribe, 
partly in the hills and partly in the plains. 
Their country extends from Fidore south¬ 
wards about ^0 miles. In these hills is 
situated the town of Sukkee Lurwar, a place 
of some sanctity, and venerated by both hin- 
doos and mabomedans. An annual fair is 
held here. The pass which runs by this 
point is one of the chief thoroughfu’es to 
JSandabar, and the route traverses the Khut- 
ran country to the westward. The Khutrau 
and the Kosah were gir^tly favored by the 
government of Sawun M^ull, who desired to 
use them as a counterpoise against other 
tribeBb See Jellalabad,^ Khyber, Kabul, 
K<iiiiitan« 


LUGHMAN. Within the last three centu¬ 
ries there were people called Ghabar in the 
Kabul countries, particularly, in Lughman and 
Bujur, and in the days of Baber there was a 
dialect called Ghabari. Wo are also told that 
one of the divisions of Kafristan was unmed 
Ghabrak. But it does not follow that the 
people called Ghabar then professed the wor¬ 
ship of fire. 

LUHEA PANICATA. In Brazil the 
bark of this evergreen climber is used for 
tanning leather. 

LUHUD-CHURNA, lit., filling the grave, 
a mahomcHhiu ceremony. 

LUHUPPA, a rude tribe near the source 
of the Irawadi. See India. 

LUH-YING, of China, are the troops of 
the green standard. Accustomed as we are in 
other countries to see armies employed either 
in attacking foreign states, or in defending 
their own against invasion, the list of respon¬ 
sibilities imposed on the Luh-yiug, as a police 
force, it is to be regarded in the light rather of 
an immense constabulary than of a fighting 
army. Some small bodies of it are detached 
on the west frontier to assist tlie Banner 
garrisons in maintaining the Imperial autho¬ 
rity over regions subjected to it at a com¬ 
paratively recent period —Waders Chinese 
Army, p. 73. 

LUI-CIIEW-FU, see Tonking. 

LUT, Hind. Flannel. 

LUI-SHIN. According to the Chinese, 
Lui-shin is tlie spirit that presides over 
thuiulcr, the Jupiter of the Chinese. This 
figure has the wings, beak and talons of an 
eagle. In his right hand he holds a uiullet„ 
to strike the kettledrums with which he is 
surrounded, whose noise is intended to con¬ 
vey the idea of thunder, vvliilsL hia left is 
filled with a volume of undulating lines, veiy 
much resembling those in the hands of some 
of the Grecian Jupiters and evidently meant 
to convey the same idea, namely, that of the 
thunderbolt, or lightning.— Baron Macart- 
lunjs Embassy, Vol. i, p. xxxiii. 

LUJJAL0(3, Bkng. Sensitive plant, 

Mimosa pudica. 

LUK, Hind. Typha angustifolia, also in 
Peshawur, &c., coarse rice, and also used io 
mean reeds and flags in a river, also in Bqu- 
noo, coarse grass. See Lukh. 

LUK, Bus. Onion. 

LUK, is the Belooch word for a pass or 
defile, called KohtuI in Persian.— PoUin- 
ger's Travels in Beloochistan and Binde^ 
I5i. 

j LUK AT, Himd, The “loquafc” or fnii^ 
of Mespilus, or Eriobotrya, japoniea, 
LUK-CHAR, see Dyes. 

LU~KEU. The Sanghiu river, is 
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LULU. 


tUMINOSITY. 


called Lu-keu aiul Yung-ting. It flows a' LUMBA CABALA, Dcjk. Momordica 
few miles to the west of Peking, over which charantia. 

stood the bridge which Marco Polo describes. LUMP ANG-NUT TREE,Anglo-Malay 

The Venetian calls the river Pul-i-sangan, Aleurites triloba, Forst. 
which, as Maraden suggested, looks very like LUMBARI, also Lumbadi, and Lom-badi, 
the Persian Pul-i-saughiii or stone bridge, chiefly migratory grain merchants, spread 
but as the name Sangkan-ho, (said to mean all over India, from the Panjah' to Cape Co¬ 
river of mulberry trees) is also recognized in morin. The Lumbarri, are Carriers. In some 
Chinese books, the origin of the latter part of districts they are addicted to thieving and 
Marco’s appellation seems doubtfuh— Kl. and ■ robbery, and are believed to practice infanti- 
Fauth ; Marco Polo^ i, 34, in Yule Cathay^ | cide, human sacrifices, secret murders, witch- 
VoL ii, p. 261. I craft, sorcery. Their religion is a mixture of 

LUKH, Hind. Typha aiigustifolia, a reed i hinduism and maliomedanism, and their priests 
or flag, which is much used to make floor-1 control the bands. Their dress, language, 
mats, resembling tlie matting made out of i liabits, and customs are peculiar. They are 
Typha elephautina in the plains .—'PowelVs i^wowx to secrecy as to their habits, manners, 
Jtand^book, VoL i, p, 517. See Luk. l doings and ceremonies, and do not let strangers 

LUKHEER, also Koot Luklieer, a dye wood into their secrets. The Lumbarri grain car- 
or bark of Hindustan. | riers pursue all the avocations of the Banjara, 

LUKIMPUR, see India. | with whom, however, they do uot eator inter- 

LUKKEE, a range of hills in Sindh, length j marry. The Banjai a, of Berar, is a notorious 
about 50 miles, runs 8. E. from Jutteel towards I plunderer. ‘ In the rainy season they make 
Hyderabad. The centre of the range is in lut. j gbnuuy cloths, and engage in field labour. 

^ 26* N., Ung. 67* 50' K. Highest part 1,500 to j Their language is said to be intermediate 
2,000 ft. Between Liikkee and Stdivvan the ; between the Hindi ofMarwar and the Mabrati. 
mountains have a nearly perpendicular face, i Tliey do not eat nor intermarry with tlie 
towards the Indus, above 600 feet high, i Lumbari. The Lumbadi speak a dialect of 
They arc of recent formation, and contain a tlie Hindi, 
profusion of marine exuviae Huge fissures! LUMBEEA, sec Kunawer. 
traverse this range, and hot springs and sul-1 LUMBERDAH, Hind. Corruption of 
phureous exhalations arc of frctpicnt occur- j Numberdar. 

rence. ^ 1 LUMBODURA, a nunic of the hiiidoo god * 

LUKKFwER, see Hot-springs, Kliyber. | Gaiiesa, from Sans., lumba, long, and oodara, 
LUKMUNA, also Lnkniani, Bkng., Hind. ! the belly. 

Atropa acuminata and A. rnaiidragora. [ LUMBOO ?— Buclianauia latifolia. 

LUKOOCHA, Bkng. Bread fruit tree, I LUMGUM, .see Kuki. 

Artocarpua lacoocha. j LUMINOSITY of Sea water, which in the 

LUKSIIMI, a hindoo goddess, the Sakti or j deep, is of a deep violet-blue, but often in the ^ 
female energy of Vishnu, as the goddess of | ocean arc luminous spark.s or poinis^of light ; 
prosperity, she is styled Kamala. | also a soft liquid, general, and wide-spread, 

LXJKSIIMI-CMARA, Sans. The latter i effulgence. Occasionally are moon-shaped 
word means deserted. ^ | patches of steady light and instantaneous re- 

LUKSHMANA, Sans. Tlio beautiful, | current flashes, and a milky sea is often seen, 
from Lakshma, a fortuiuite sign. I There are mauy minute ocean creatures, 

LUKUT is the chief tin-producing basin : Entornostraca and others, which are luminous 
in the south of the Malay piminsula. It has | at night. Often the globular noctUucse are 
a largd population of Chinese, Malays and to be seen, they are to -g}^s of an inch 
Binua, and its importance lias induced the in diameter, and pyrosoma are also supposed 
king of Salangor for some time to reside tliere. to be causes. The cause of the milky sea re 
From Lukut, good Malay paths lead to the not known, but a bucket of water brought 
Langat on the one side, and Simujoiig on the from onehada small Entornostraca, Megalo^s, 
pther.— Journ, Ind, Arch., December 1850, minute Medusae, small Porpitw, Pteropods, 
754. Annelids, Globigerinae, ifec., and all night the 

LULI, Guz. Anchor. crustneeae gave forth bright spots of lumiuoiia 

LULI, Per?. A dancing girl, a kept light. It is the small Ciii8tacea(Entomo$ti-»e«) 
woman, a common woman. .See Gypsies. and small Medusae (Medusidre) which seem-to 
LULLETPORE, in Bundlecund, noted exhibitthemoreprominentluminouaproper- 
for the ferruginous spherules which occur in ties—the larger Medus® (Lueernarid®) as 
the sandstone 8ti*ata there. Aurelia, Pelagia, Rhizostoma, &€.‘-r-the 

LULLYE, Mahr, Acacia amarat ^hysophorid®, the Porpila or \i^leUa, nor the 

WJLU, Arab. A pearl. Physalia, or Portuguese man^>f-wav. The 
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LUMNITZERA RaSIiMOSA, 

Protozoa, Noctilucae, however, retAia their I 
luminosity so long as they retain organic ! 
contractility. In the majority of cases of 
luminous Annelids, the light manifests itself 
in scintillations along the course of the 
muscles alone^ and only during their con¬ 
traction. Wffch the glow-Worm (Lampyris) 
there is neither combustion nor phosphorus, 
but the light is the product of a nervous 
apparatus and dependent.on the will of the 
animal. The Squalus fnlgens of the south 
seas^gives forth a bright phosphorescent 
light, resembling that of the Pyrosotna. The 
Geophilns fnlgens is a luminous centipede. 
A species of Agaricns of Australia emits 
light sufficient to show the lime on a watch. 
The tnnicHted monus(;, Pyrosoma, gives 
forth a livid greenish phosphorescent glow. 
The Salpae, Cleodora and other points or 
dots are Inminbiis. On the night of October 
30th, 1772, Dr. Foster saw a very beautiful 
exhibition of this sort of sea-light, off the 
Cape of Good Hope, at a few miles distance 
from the shore, and while a fresh gale blew. 
Upon examining, like Mr. For.skal and Mr. 
Niebuhr, a bucket of the water on which 
it was displayed, he was convinced that it 
proceeded from living animalcules. Dr. Spar- 
mann observed, in the years 1772 and 1775, 
that the Mollusca and Medusae, both phos¬ 
phorescent animals, were diffused in such 
masses near the surface of the ocean, and 
moved with such a rising and falling motion, 
as seemed perfectly adequate to the produc¬ 
tion of the phoenoraenou. The Noctilucae 
of the Ocean arc so minute, if seventy of 
them ranged in a Hue would only make an 
inch, and millions could he contained in I 
a wine glass.— M. di Qnatrefnges, Kolliker 
quoted by Colliugwood ; Bennett's Gather¬ 
ings ; Niebuhr's Travels^ Vol. i., p. 441 ; 
Hartwig. I 

LUMNITZERA LITTOREA. 

Pyrrhanthus littoreus, Jack. 

A tree of Puto-Dindiug and Penang. 

LUMNITZERA RACEMOSA, IVilld. 

Jusfsltea racemosa, Roitl. 

Petaloma alternifolia, Roxh, 

Combretum alternifoliura, Iltrh.y Madr. 

Pyrrhanthus albua, Wall. 

Bruguiera madagascarensis, Rhtede, DC. 
Hmaing, Burk. I Kara kundal, Maleal. 

Yea-yai, „ I 

This tree grows in Madagascar, also in salt 
marahes on the sunderbuus, in the delta of 
the Ganges, on the banks of salt water creeks 
in the Konkan, on the western coast of India, 
and Malay peninsula. Its strong and durable 
W0C|d is used for posts and other purposes 
in?heii8e^hniiding, but, in Calcutta, chiefly for 
FI, Ind, ; Voigt 
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LUNAR DYNASTY. 

LUMPEN, Ger, Rags. 

LUMRT, the country of the Bulfut tribe 
of Lumri, extends in the direction of Kara¬ 
chi until, parallel to Tatta, they are met by 
the Jnkia, another Balooch tribe. The Bul¬ 
fut boast of comprising twelve thousand 
khans, or families, and as many flghiing-meUi 
The BuHut tribe of the great Lumri commu¬ 
nity, are denominated Lumri Barani in con¬ 
tradistinction to the Lumri tribes of Las, 
called Lassi. In the public records of Sind they 
are called Nainadi, by which designation they 
are meniioned in the treaty between Nadir 
Shah and Mahomed Shah of Delhi. There 
are two important divisions, the Bappakhani, 
and the Amalani. The Lumri are addicted 
to the use of opium.— Masson's Journeys^ 
Vot.\\,pp. 152-155. See Kelat, Loomri, 
Noomri. 

LUMUT, seeTin. 

LUN, I] INI). Salt. 

LUN, Hind., or luni of Murree hills, 
Cotoncasier baccillaris, Indian mountain ash. 

LUNA, also Moba, Beng. Anona squa¬ 
mosa. 

LUNA, see Chandra, Lunar races. 
LUNATIC. 

Majzub, Arab. | Lunatico, Ital., Span. 

Majnun, lllND. Aluuddo, „ 

Dewaua, „ \ Paiti, Tam. 

In Asiatic countries, lunatics are numerous, 
St. Luke viii, 27, mentions that there met 
him out of the city a certain man, which had 
devils long time, and wear no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, hut in the tombs.’ A 
deranged person at liberty in the streets is 
almost a singular object in Britain, but it is a 
very common sight in India, where such un¬ 
fortunate beings wander about in all manner 
of dresses, frequently without any dress at 
all ; some perish while wandering from place 
to place. 

LUNAK or Luniya, a pot herb, Portu- 
lacca oleracea, also P. quadrifida, Chenopo- 
dium album, and Suaeda fruticosa. 

LUNAR DYNASTY, the Rajput i*aces, 
sprung from the moon, Soma, or Chandra, 
through Yadu or Jadu, are called Yadu or 
Jadu. It has eight branches, of which the 
Jliareja and Bliatti in Cutch and Jeysulmir 
are the most powerful. The dynasties which 
succeeded the great beacons of the Solar and 
Lunar races, are three in number ; 1st, The 
Suryavansa, descendants of Rama ; 2nd, The 
Induvansa, descendants of Pandu tlirough 
Yudishtra ; 3rd, The Induvansa, descendants 
of Jarasandha, monarch of Rajgraha. The 
Bhagvat and Agni Poorana are the authori¬ 
ties for the lines from Rama and Jarasandhlt j 
while that of Pandu is from the Ri^-Ta^i- 
gini and Kajaoli. The existiug Ri^put 
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LUNAR DYNASTY. 

iftf the solar race claim descent from Lava and 
Cush, the two elder sons of Kama ; and Col, 
Tod does not believe that any existing tribes 
trace their ancestry to his other children, or to 
his brothers. From the eldest son, Lava, the 
rana rulers of Mewar claim descent; so do 
the Birggujar tribe, formerly powerful within 
the confines of the present Amber, whose re¬ 
presentative now. dwells at Anupshehr on 
the Ganges. From Cush, descended the 
Cushwaha princes of Nirwar and Amber, 
and their numerous clans. Amber, though 
the first in power, is but a scion of Nir¬ 
war, transplanted about one thousand years 
back, whose chief, the representative of 
the celebrated prince Nula, enjoys but a 
sorry district of all his ancient possessions. 
The house of Marwar also claims descent 
from this stem, which appears to originate in 
an error of the genealogists ; confounding the 
race of Cush with the Causika of Canouj 
and Causambi. Nor do the solar genealogists 
admit this assumed pedigree. The Amber 
prince in bis genealogies traces the descent 
of the Mewar family from Rama to Sumitra, i 
through Lava, the eldest brother, and not j 
through Cush, as in some copies of the Poo- ! 
rans, and in that whence Sir William Jones 
had his lists. Whatever dignity attaches to 
the pedigree, claimed by the Amber prince, 
whether true or false, every prince and 
every hindoo of learning, admit the claims 
of tho princes of Mewar as heir to * the 
chair of Rama ; and a degree of reverence 
has consequently attached, not only to. their 
]:)erRori, but to the seat of their power. When 
Madnjee Siiidia was called by the rana 
to reduce a traitorous noble in Cheetore, such 
was the reverence which actuated that (in 
other respects) little scrupulous chieftain, that 
he could not be prevailed on to point his 
cannon on the walls within which consent 
established * the throne of Rama.’ The rana 
himself, then a youth, hud to begin the attack 
and fired a cannon against his own ancient 
abode. Bryant, in his Analysis mentions that 
the childreu of the Cushite Ham used his 
name in salutation as a mark of recognition, 
and ‘ Ram, Ram,’ is a common salutation in 
the hindoo countries ; the respondent often 
joining Seeta’s name with that of her consort 
Kama, ‘ Seeta Rama.* In tho early ages of 
the Solar and Lunar dynasties, the priestly 
oillco was not hereditary in families ; it was 
a profession ; and the genealogies exhibit 
frequent instances of branches of these races 
terminating their martial career in the com¬ 
mencement of a religious sect, or goti*a, and j 
of their descendants reassuming their warlike i 
occupations. Thus, of the ten sons of Iksh- 
waWu, three are represented ae abandoning 
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worldly affairs and taking to religion ; and 
one of these, Cauin, is said to be the first who 
made an aguihotra, or pyreum, and worship¬ 
ped fire, while another son embraced com¬ 
merce. Of the Lunar line and the six sons 
of Proorwa, the name of the fbwth was Reh ; 
“from him the fifteentlL :?giheratron was 
Harita, who with his eight brothers took to 
the office of religion, and established the 
Causika gotra, or tribe, of brahmins.’* In 
tlie very early periods, the princes of the 
Solar line, like the Egyptians and Romans, 
combined the offices of the priesthood with 
kingly power, and this whether brahrainical 
or bnddhist. Many of the royal line, before 
and subsequent to Rama, passed great part of 
thoir Jives as ascetics ; and in ancient sculp¬ 
tures and drawings, tlie head is as often adorned 
with the braided lock of the ascetic, as with 
the diadem of royalty. Ferislita, also, trans¬ 
lating from ancient authorities, says, to the 
same effect, that “ in the reign of Mahraje, 
king of Canonj, a brahmin came from Persia, 
who introduced magic, idolatry, and tho wor¬ 
ship of the stars so that there is no want 
of anthoriry for the introduction of new tenets 
of faith. Even now the rana of Mewar 
mingles spiritual duties with those of royalty, 
and when he attends the temple of the tute¬ 
lary deity of his race, he himself performs all 
the offices of the high priest for the day. In 
this point a strong resemblance exists to many 
of the races of antiquity.— Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol, i, pp, 27-46. See Pandu dynasty, Chan¬ 
dra Vnnsa, Magadha, Mleclicha, Solar race. 

LUNA RASA, Singh. Muriatic acid. 

LUNAWARI, in Guzerat, its chieftain is 
of the Bagela race. See Kormarpal. 

LUNCTA, see Kuki, Lunkta. 

LUNDI RIVER. Babar Khana, is the 
name of the tract of laud lying between the 
Luudi Nula on the north, and the Tabra-nala 
and Gau Nalaon the south. It includes Kacha* 
koi, and extends about one mile on each side 
of it to the east and west, embracing the great 
mound of Seri-ki-Pind on the north-west, and 
the Gangu group of topes and other ruins on 
the east.— Cunningham's Ancient Geog, of 
India, p, \ \Q. See Khyber. 

LUNG, a piece of cloth, generally of silk 
and cotton mixed ; sometimes of silk and 
gold, used as waist-cloths, and supposed to be 
tho Zonae of the Periplus.— Seinde^ 
Vol, \,p, 101. See Loongi, Lungi, Dhoti. 

LUNG, Beng., Hind. Eugenia OAryophyL 
lata. 

LUNG A, Hind. In Kangra, a method of 
rice cultivation by sowing seede. 

LUNGAMU, Sans. Dabba 
Citrus medica, L, “ The Citron/* but Heyni 
calls it the clove orange, and the citron ho 
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makes Likucha, but Wight and Brown make 
Likueha a syn. of J^akucha. 

LUNGAR, Hind. Salt-makers, qu. ? 
luniyar. 

LUNGEH, Pers., Hind. Waist-cloth. 

LUNGGA, see Daood-putra. 

LUNGGAl^ Hind., (lit. anchor), a string 
of flowers or leaves ; Lunggar-uikalua, a 
mahomedan ceremony. 

LUNGGOT, Luuggota, or Lunggoti, a ! bread tree of the wtsterii parts of Ceylon. A 
strip of cloth worn on the lower part of tlie ! cubic foot of its wood weighs 15 feet, and it 


LUPVS AUREtTS. 

LUNI-SOLAiEl, see Lunar dynasty, Victa- 
maditya, VrihaspRti or Vai-ahaspatl. 
LUNIYA, Hind. Portulacca olera6ea. 
LtJISIKA-MlRICH, Beng, Red pepper, 
Capsicum frutescelis. 

LUNKA-SHIJ, Bkng. Spurge, Epborbia 
tirncuili. 

LUNO, Singh. Allium cepa, Onion. 
LHNUMIDELLE, Singh. The common 


body it passes between the legs. See Luugoti, 

LUNGGREE, a largn shallow pan. 

LUNGHOTl JOGI, or Juggai jogi. See 
♦Jogi or Yogi. 

LUNGT, Hind. Argus pheasant. 

LUNCjI, Hind. A cloth worn by inahome- 
daus on the lower half of tlie body ; a petti¬ 
coat, a scarf. It is the dlioti of the hindoos. 

LUjNG-KHA, the dialects of tlie Luug- 
Khe and Shindu, have special aflinities with 
the Kyaii, Khy-eng and Kunii. The Kun lan¬ 
guage also pertains to lliis group. 'I’he more 


is said to last H to 20 years. The small sticks 
and branches are used In common buildings, 
and as out-rig'^ers for dhonies and fishing 
boats ; the timber for pauncls of carriages, 
buoys, targets, &c.—jV/r. Me7idis. 

LUNUS, see Cbnndra, Sarsiswati. 

LIJP, or Lutf, Hind., is as much a.s 
hands joined cau hold ; but in Benares, Delhi 
and the Doab, it means only one handful : in 
Scotch, Lull* or Loof, signifies the hollow of 
tlie hand, ainl hence is derived the term Love, 
used in tlie scale of the Game of Whist, when 


eastern tribes, such as the Lnngklitt (perliaps : the adversaries score none. It originally 
the Lunkta, a branch of the Kuki) of the ‘ meant that they have so many love (luff) t. e., 
upper Koladiiu, and the Heurna or Shiiulu, so many in hand. — Jamieson's Scottish Diet. ; 
and the Khon or Kun who are amongst the Klliol Supit, Closs. 
feeders and beyond the Koladan, are too little t LUP, see Kelat. 
known to l)C referred with certainty to any ' LUPA LUPA, Malay. Fish-maws, 
particular branch of that family, although it; LUPAR RIVER, see Kyan. 
is probable that the latter are nllioa to the : LdPKA TKA^’QCEBAliICA, 

Kuki, Kami, &c. I'he Luug-kha are said , , . / , • . i ^ i • 

^ ’ 1 rr Lupea pelagica, Loach. Lupeagiauiator./aonc^M#. 

to be composed of an offshoot of tlie Heurna , sanguinolenta, /utu<.i. j 

of the Shindu (Shentu, Tseiiidu oi- Sliiauidii) ; ^ m>rvi'cc a r ur^Q 

and two tribes c«alled Lung Khe and Bowng i ^ u 

jwe which it subdued. Captain Tickell says : ^urminh. Hind. J Turmiu, Hind. 

'that the feeders of the Mi-KIiyoung, the | Said to he brought from Egypt, and used as 
principal eastern affluent of the Koladan,; a carminative. Said to he useful in leprosy 
descend from masses of high hills about hit. | und internal heat.— Powell^s Hatid-hooky 
21* oO' N., inhabited by the Kun. See India, j Vol. i, p. 342. 

LUNG NAOU HEANG, Chin., or dragon’s j LUPlNUvS BrCOLOR, These flowering 


brain perfume. Borneo camphor, product 
of Dryabalaiiops aromatica of Borneo and 
Sumatra. 


plants blossom during the latter end of the 
cold season, and should never be sown until 
the rains are over. Some of the species are 


LUNGOTL Hind. A narrow piece of ; very delicate, but the small blue, white lupin, 

.. . TT , • . 1 • I ^ _ 1 _ 1 _ I .......... 1.. n.^/1 I.' r*-.. 1 I. I. 


cloth worn in India by hiudoos and mahome- 
dans, which is passed between the thighs and 
tucked in, before and behind, to a waist string. 
It’s object is to conceal the parts, and it is 
worn by the men and boys of all the races in 
British India, whose habits of life necessitate 
their appearing uncovered in public. The 
women and girls of British Indio, however 
poor, never wear the Lnngoti, but girls wear, 
suspended from a string, a silver or gold oma- 
ment, shaped like a leaf of Ficus religiosa. 

LUNGU, Bbnq. Clove tree, Eugenia ca- 
rypphyllata, 

LIJNKA-SHIJ, Bxng. Euphorbia tiracalli. 

I4UNI, Hind* Cotoneaster obtusa. 

XUNIA, Hind., Sans. Portulaca oleracea. 
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rose lupin, and Egyptian, flower freely. Some 
of the species are very common in Egypt, and 
grown for food, the seed being ground into 
flour. Is propagated by seed, and should be 
sown in pots ; and if in beds, about one foot 
apart. 

LUPINUS COCHIN-CHINENSIS,Lo«r. 
Syn. of Crotalaria retusa, lAnn. 

LUPINUS TRILOB AT US, Dav. 

Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

■ LUPPOLI, or Bruscandoli, It. Hops. 

LUPTA, Hind. Lauicum seraiverticilla- 
tum. • ; 

LUPUS, Lat. The Wolf. See Canis. 

LUPUS AUREUS, Kcempfers, ^ 

Canis aureus, iiwN. 
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LURISTAN. 

liUR, The Lur ofLuristan are a great 
fattiily, their principal divisions being the tribes 
of Koghilu, the Lek and the Kurd. They are 
not of Arab or Turkish descent, but seem to 
have always occupied the hilly country which 
runs from the south-east to north-west of 
[Persia. See Lour, Luristan, Mamaseni. 

LURAH, Hind, of Kuhat, an inferior land. 

LUREN WOOD, of Java, resembles the 
nangka, but is rave, though in some tracts it 
furnishes the only timber : it is used in the 
neighbouring islands, particularly in Sumatra. 

LURI, or Lur tribes. See Gipsies, Luiis- 
tan, Zingari. 

LGRl BAZURG is occupied by tlie 
Bakhtiari. 

LURISTAN extends westward for about 
270 miles, from the borders of Fars, in 31“ 
51'N. latitude to those of Kirmanshali, about 
34* 5', with an ordinary width of about 70 
miles ; and a superficies of nearly 19,500 
square miles. Being along the Bakhtiyari 
range, it is chiefly mountainous, although 
there are some plains toward the opposite 
side, which are well-watered by the numerous 
affluents of the Karuu, the Dizful, and the 
Kerkhali rivers. The province is divided into 
Luri buzurg and Luvi kochuk, the latter being 1 
westward of the river Dizful, and tl^^e former j 
near the plains of Khawaii and Ahshtar on 
the borders of Assyria. The Wali (anciently 
the Atabeg) resides in Khoriamabad, which 
is the seat of this government : here a fort 
occupies the crest of an isolated rock, which 
rises in the centre of a precipitous pass j and 
the town is on the south-western face, near 
the commencement of the rich plain. This 
place probably represents the Diz Siyah, or 
Koh Siyah, which originated the title Coa- 
Sflsan. The latter, or Luri Buzurg, is general¬ 
ly known as the Bakhtiyari country ; which, 
like tlie other portion, was subject to the 
atabegs, whose fastness, Mungasht, occupies 
a detached mass of scarped rock which is 
deemed impregnable. This part of tlie coun¬ 
try contains two grand fire-temples ; one 
near the ruins of Manjanik, (probably that of 
Marin, and the story of Abraham and Nim- 
rud is traditionally with this spot,) and the 
other called Masjid-i-Sulimani Buzurg, on 
the river Karun, one of the temples of Diana. 
It contains also the ruins of several cities ; 
such as Maujauik (near Mungasht,) probably 
representing Seleucia ; Mai Amir, or Eidij, 
and Susan, on the Karan (Shushan, and 
also called DanieM-Akbar); and among the 
ruins is an abundance of arrow-head inscrip¬ 
tions. The last-mentioned town is supposed to 
represent Elymals, or Sosirate, the capital of 
the province from whenqe the hardy Cosssel 
spread their conquests over Susiana and the dis- 
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tricts eastward. The Elymtnnus inhabited 
mount Zagros, which is on the southern eon- 
flues of Media, and overhangs Babylonia and 
Susinua. The mountainous region extending 
from the Turkish frontier on the west, to the 
dependencies of Behbehan on the east and 
south-east, is known by the narne of Luristan, 
(the country of the Lur tribes) which is 
divided into the greater and the lesser, or 
Luristan-Buzurg and Luristan-Kucliuk. 
According to ancient writers, it would 
appear that since the remotest ages of the 
world, these mountains have constantly been 
the seat of an uncouth and warlike race 
of men, who set at defiance tlie authority 
of the Medes and the Persians, and in whose 
fastnesses, Alexander of Macetlon on the 
eastern extremity, and, at a later period, 
Aiitigonus on the western boundary, met 
with such unforeseen impediments and strong 
opposition at the hands of the mopntain 
clans. So far at least we know, that we 
must look to this region for the site of 
ancient Elyrnais, The first pages of the Holy 
Scriptures teach us that the laud of Elam was 
a powerful and warlike kingdom under Che- 
dorlaotiier, in the early period of the world. 
It is in the fastnesses of the Elymites that 
Diodorus Siculus, Justin, and Pliny place the 
rich temples dedicated to the goddess Anaitis, 
which tempted thexupidity of the Seleucidai 
and of the Parthian monarchs. Luristan- 
Buzurg, or what the Persians call the Fars-i- 
Kadim, is occupied by the strong tribe of the 
Bakhtiyari, and one may infer that the Bakhti¬ 
yari are the ancient occupiers of the soil. Their 
dialect, with some modification, is said to be 
common to all the tribes of the Zagros range. 
The principal tribes are the Lur (of whom the 
Bakhtiyari form part,) the Lek, and the 
Kurd. At the time of the Affghan invasion 
of Persia, in the beginning of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, Kassim-Khan was a Bakhtiyari chief. 
The two principal tribes of the Bakhtiyari 
are, the Ch'har-lang and tlie Haft-lang. The 
Faifeh, a tribe of the Clfhar-laug, is sub¬ 
divided into tireh or shafts. These wild tribes 
profess outwardly the muharomedau creed,and 
are of the Shiah sect, like many other Persians, 
and as indifferent to matters of religion as the 
generality of the nomadic tribes of Persia. 
The Bakhtiyari bear a very bad reputation 
among the Persians. The chief occupation 
of the Bakhtiyari, like those of all nomadic 
tribes, consists in tending large flocks of sheep» 
which form their chief support and greatest 
source of wealth. These flocks, during tha 
winter season, retire to the warm pJaina of 
Arabistan, and on the appi*oach of spring are 
driven by slow marches over th^ mountains 
into the plains of Fereidan and Ch*har-MfihaL 
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ludependetitly of the advantages, which the 
Bakhtiyari together with the Kashgai, a pow¬ 
erful Turkish tribe from Fars, reap from the 
wool and the milk of their flocks, tho sale of 
their sheep is an abundant source of income 
to them in summer. The Bakhtiyari have a 
hardy race of horses, of a middle stature, about 
the usual size of the Arab horse, and a good deal 
of the blood of the latter runs iu their veins. 
They are exceedingly fleet, sure-footed, and 
soft-mouthed, very manageable also, and capa¬ 
ble of climbing up mountains with the agility 
and fearlessness of mountain-goats. Among 
the richer Bakhtiyari are many Chab-Aral) 
horses, which are taller than the Nejd-Arab, 
and resemble more those of the island of Bah¬ 
rein. The Chab-Arab liorse is justly prized 
in Persia,and Baron de Bode never witnessed a 
greater display of beautiful Arab-blood horses 
than on the plains of Mal-Ainir at tho camp 
of the Bakhtiyari chief Muhamined Taghi- 
Khan ; for at the Court of the Shah of Persia 
tho Turkoman horses are preferred to the 
Arab; and among the former tho Tekeh 
breed is the most e.steemed for its size, [)ower, 
and faculties of endurance, lu appearance 
the Bakhtiyari look rather fierce, owing, 
probably to the mode of life they lead ; the 
features of their face are cast in a rough 
mould ; but although coarse, they are in 
general regular. Their black eyes look wild 
and expressive. The complexion of their 
face, as well as the other parts of the body 
which happen to be exposed to the sun, is 
exceedingly dark, with some nearly of a 
mahogany colour. Tho two black tufts of 
hair behind their ears give them, if possible, a 
still darker appearance. Tlie Bakhtiyari arc 
muscularly built, and are chiefly of a middle 
stature. It will have been seen from the 
above that Luristau, or tlic land of the Lur, 
embraces the greater portion of the moun¬ 
tainous country of Persia, extending from 
the Turkish boundary on the west, to the 
limits of Isfahan and Fars on tlic cast and 
south-east. These mountains arc occupied 
by an uncouth and wild race of men, bearing 
different appellations, but apparently spring¬ 
ing from one original stock,— tlio old Zend. 
The low country, lying to the south of this 
chain of mountains, with the towns of Shnshter, 
Dizfnl, and others, together with the land of 
the Cha’b-Arabs, is denominated Kliuzistau 
or Arabistan. Shushter is greatly fallen 
from its former importance. Ahvaz, the 
winter capital of the Arsacidae or Parthian 
kings, is a heap of ruins. The ]dough is 
levelling with the soil, the only lemaining 
mounds which point to Jondi-sbapur ; while 
Susa, the rival of Babylon and Ecbatana, the 
▼orrurl residence of tlie King of Kings, hides 


its ancient ruins under thick grass and wav¬ 
ing reeds as if ashamed that common mortalt 
should see how low it has fallen from its 
pristine greatness. Even prior to the dawn 
of profane history, before the sun of Ninoveh 
and Babylon had risen in the east, Elam, 
as Scripture tells us, was already a nation ; 
whilst in later days, the same country, under 
the name of Elymais, attracted towards its 
rich temples the cupidity of the Greek and 
Parthian conquerors. Luristau is divided 
into two provinces. Luri-buzurg and Luri- 
kiicbnk, or the greater and the lesser Luris- 
tan. The former is the mountainous country 
of the Bakhtiyari, stretching from the fron¬ 
tiers of Fars to the river Dizfnl ; the latter 
is situated between tho river and the plains of 
Assyria, being bounded to the north and 
south by Kirmanshah and Susiana. The 
piovinoc of Luri-kiichuk is again divided into 
two districts, Pesh-koli and Pusht-i-kob, the 
country before and behind the mountains, 
Cis and Trans-Alpine Luristau, referring, of 
course, to the great chain of Zagros, and 
Pusht-i-koh thus represents the Massabadan 
of tlic geographers, except that j)erliaps at 
present its nortborn frontier is somewhat cur¬ 
tailed. TIic Luristau mountains west of 
Irak, between Sbuster and Ispahan, and 
from Shuster to near Kirmanshah, are occu¬ 
pied by the Bakhtiyari tribe wlio often 
wander toother parts. "Jdie Mehmasani have 
branches in Seistnn, and the hills of Luris- 
tan. Luristau-luichuk is bounded on the 

iiortli by Burujird and Kcrmanshali ; the 
river Dizful separates it on the east from 
j the Bakhtiyari of LuristaieLuzurg, hut tho 
i boundary line on the south and west is much 
more iincm taiii, as'the Lur tribes, in their 
winler migrations, disperse with flocks over 
tho plains of Dizful, lying to the southward 
of their mountains, and meet with the waiider- 
I ing Arabs on the Turkish 1 rentier on the 
! west in the vast Assyrian plains. Luristan- 
j pesli-koh, lies east, and Lui istan-pusht-i*koh, 
west of the Great Zagros chain. Luristan- 
knehuk is, thus, divided into Pcsh-koh and 
Pusht-i-koh. 

The four principal tribes who occupy the 
former are tlie 


Lek tribes. 


Ainlali, 


liala gheriveb, ( 


Lur tribes. 


Silasile, , 

Dilfun, 

The Silasile and Dilfun, who belong to 
the Lek i*ace, amount to about 30,000 Kha- 
neh or families, of which the latter constt- 
j tute the greater half, although tlie former are 
I reckoued the more powei ful of the two, 

I probably also thd more unmanageable. The 
I Araaitth were fonnerly very numeroug, bui 
I have been much reduced since Aga Muhii^: 
I raed khan, the founder of the present 
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^jnatty, transplanted them into Fare. After true nightingales wild in India $ but the 
his death, it is true, the greater part returned, * Shatna,* Cercotrichas raacrourns, undoubted* 
but their force was broken. A portion of ly the finest song-bird of this part of the 
the Amalah lUjat was found by De Bode world, is not uufrequently designated the 
encamped at the foot of Mount Istakhr, in the Indian Nightingale, a misnomer which only 
plains of Persepolis. They are styled wor- leads to confusion. It is common to India 
shippers of violence, who always submit and the Malay countries ; there is a second 
tamely to any sort of authority, good or bad : species (C. luzoniensis) in the Philippines, 
whereas the other Lur tribes enuuot easily | and a third (C. erythropterus) in Africa, 
brook oppression. Tlieir number is held to'be | The Orocetcs ciuclocliyncha is also termed 
between 2,000 and 3,000 families, hut it ap-; Shama in the Madras Presidency. The 
pears to be rather underrated. The Bala- ' esteemed Indian songster is le Merle tricolor 
gheriveh, although not strong in a nurnerical j de longue queu(3 of Levaillant, Oiseaox d^ 
point of view, as they do not excreed 4,000 [ Afrique, pi. 114.— Mr. Blyth. See Birds, 
families, are reckoned a vciy troublesome; LU8HANNO, Hind. Oxalis sensitiva. 
tribe. Tiie Pusht-i-koh tribes who bear the j LUSHINTON, General Sir James Law, 
name of Feili, are less jiumerous than those ■ g. c. B., died on the 29th of May 1858. Was 
of Pesh-koh ; Maj. Rawlini^oii (rstiraafes them tho son of the Rev. James Stephen Lushing- 
at 12,000 families. Tlicy consist of the | ton, vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and pre- 
Kurd, Dinnrvod, Shuhoii, Kalhur, Badrai, bendary' of Carlisle Cathedral. He was 
Maki. Independently of the tribes mention- ; brother to the Right Honorable Stephen Runt¬ 
ed in Pesh and Pn.sht-i-koh, there live in hold Lu.siiington, who was for many years 
the plains of Hum, between) Bnrnjird and ; chairman of “ ways and means’’ in the House 
Khorremabad, the Bajilan and the Beirarie- of Commons, and subsequently Governor of 
Teuodjwho belong to the Lek family. The ; Mjidras. He was born at Bottesham, Cam- 
Lur, or Luristani, aa they are sometimes call- | bridgeshire, in 1779. He was in the military 
ed, like their Bakhtiyiir neighbours, ai-e great- service of tlie East India Company as colonel 
3y addicted to plunder .—Baron C. A. t'>e of the ord Madras Light Cavalry, and was 
Bode^s Travels in Lurislan and Arahistan^ made a general in the army iii 1854. He was 
Vol. ii, pp. 4-7, 61-4, 69-71, 7(i-88, 90-93, elected a dircictor of the East India Company 
270, 286, 289, 290, 293. ; Ferriers Journ.^ in J 827, and was deputy chairman in 1836-7, 
p. 498 ; llawlin.so7i^ Fol. iKy part p. S(y of nud chairimm in 1838-9. Ho represented 
the Royal Ocoyraphical Journ. ; Strabo, xi, P( 3 ter.‘<fiL‘ld, Hastings, and Carlisle at various 
pp. 522, 524, and xvi, p. 74-1, in Euphrates : time.s in the Commons House of Parliament. 
and Tigris, by Col Chesney, p. 206. LUSHOON, Beng. Garlic. 

LURKA KOL, see Ivol, LUSIITO, see Affghan, India, Languages. 

LUb, is not much higher above (he sea, ■ LITSIAD, a book written by an exile from 
than bind. Ils population may amoniit to ' Portugal, the Grotto, in which he resided, 
twenty-five tliousand souls, of which nearly ; is only a brick imd mortar enclosure between 
one-third arc wandering families, who change i two rocks, there in no view from it to the sea, 
their places of residence as convenience or i nor of anything cl.'^e, except the tops of some 
inclination prompts : they arc* all of one tribe, | straggling trees growing in the shrubbery 
though known by the four different appella-' below.— Frere\s Antipodes, p. 
tion^ of Numri, Jmlgal, dukliya, and Jeih, LE80R A, Bkno., Hind. Cordia myxa, Z. 
which latter is the most (loinmonly used term, LE^SPA, a river near Rilkoto in Almorah. 
and literally a[)plie.s to a husbandman: the LE88EN, Guz. Garlic, 
habits of the.se people are indolent in the: lAISTRAL CERP:M0NIES are deemed 
extreme, and they are fond of .‘^moking bhang very important by bruhmaus, and are attended 
(cannabis sutivu) and otlier intoxicating drugs, ; to, ns prescribed in*their books, with a degree 
and loitering iiwny their time in idle amuse-, of minute particularity that cannot but appear 
ments.—-Po/<i/i</er .s /ravels in Beloochisto7i ridiculous to tho.se not interested or informed 
.a7id Siude, pp. 29-30. See Kelal, Las. on the points to which such lustrations are 

LESBAH, see Kliuiii.stan, or Arahistun. supposed to have reference, indeed there is 

LUSCINJA, a genus ol birds, the species ; no end to lustral ceremonies ; to which tlio 
of which, L. philoinela, a>id others are known . Romans also gave the greatest attention* 
as nightingales. In southern Asia, the birds ! Images are frequently bathed with ‘watev, 
familiurly known as ‘Bulbuls’ must not be; oil, &c. Lingas are constantly washed. It 
confounded with the Persian Bulbul, which i may bo matter of opinion, Avhether the goddess 
is a species of true nightingale tl-inscinia). a : Nandina of the Romans, who presided ov<H' 
genus very closely, related to some of ime ' the lustral purification of infants on ,this ninth 
smuU thrushes of ^America. There are no* day of their age, has any probable counectioh 
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wil|( Nandi, a hiiidoo attendant on the Linga 
and Yoni—objects peculiarly connected with 
lustial ceremonies,—or with Naiidiua, a cow. 
Nandina, was, from her office, a form of Diana, 
who appears identified with Devi, whose 
relaticn.'hip to Nandi is known in some cere¬ 
monies dedicated to her, the ninth day is par¬ 
ticularly marked. In a great many hindoo 
ceremonies, lustrations make u part : spoons 
and the argha are therefore in extensive use. 
The argha iu a circular form, is called Patra, 
and is an attribute to Devi : It is sometimes i 
called pana patia, and is seen iu many draw- i 
ings borne by her and others of her family, ! 
apparently botii as a drinking and ceremonial 
utensil. The lustral spoons are called Sruva ; 
and Druvk, in Sanscrit ; by tlie Mahrattas ! 
and other hindbos, Pulaphi and Aehwan ; and i 
liave different forms according to the rites or 
objects of adoration. One of the spoons 
represents Naga, the holy serpent, overspreail- 
iiig Gane.shH ; on the other, the Naga over¬ 
spreads the image of a deity ; and on another, 
tlie spread hood of the snake appears to 
cover Hanooman. The argha, is a vessel 
shaped like a boat, used by tlie hindoos in 
lustrations ; it is of spout-like form, so that 
liquids may be poured from it. T>n.strul cere¬ 
monies are deemed very inipoi lant by brah¬ 
mans, and are attended to as prescribed in tlieir 
l)Ooks, AVith tlie most minute particularily. 
The hindoo Sih’nannm, after child-birth, 
performed on the Kith day. In this purilleatory 
rite the mahomedans adhere to the Hebrew 
forty days, Amongst tlie hindoos, the Slli'na- 
uain is the religious rite of })!!ritication, and 
ordinarily performed once daily, in the early 
moniing : their evening ablution not involv¬ 
ing the head, but from the needv. The 
Abhiangana Stli’nanam, is that, generally twice 
a week, iu which the head is anointed with 
oil, and corresponds to the anointing of (he 
Jewish ceremonial, and to the Indian'inaho- 
medan’s Sar-Naliana, or head-wasliing, of 
■Vhich perhaps the initiatory, head-washing 
'j-ite of certain craftsmen in Britain is a 
remnant : as, possibly may, similarly, be 
Ihe feet-washiug of the British marriage 
ceremony. In Britain, the bride’s feet are 
washed, and iu the south of India, the 
engaged son-in-law performs (lie ceremony 
palal-kal-kazhu-viradu (Tam.) of wa.«hing 
his intended father-in-law’s feet. The Ins-^ 
tration of the Jews, is de.scribed in Alaik ' 
vii, 2-4, where he mentions that when the; 
Pharisees saw some of the “ di.sciplea eat 
bread with defiled, that is to say, with un- | 
washen hands, they found fault; for the{ 
Pharisees and all the Jews except they wash | 
their hands oft, eat not^ holding the tradition j 
of the elders. And when they come from the I 
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! market, except they wash, they eat doi ; ancr 
I many otlier things there be, which they have 
received to hold, ns the washing of pots and 
pans, brazen vessels and of tables.” And, up 
to the present hour, the hindoo ritual is almost 
identical. Along the banks of tli4Granges, at 
every large pla(;e, crowds of men and women 
are to be seen at certain hours of tlie day, 
bathing close together in a state of nudity. 
Ill Japan, there are bathing liou.ses, in which,, 
at Hakodadi, both men and women of the 
lower ranks assemble. IMr. Hodgson tells us 
tliat on one occasion at Yedo, the bathers of 
both sexes indiscriminately sallied out to see 
tbem pass, from some twenty of their common 
cells, in all the natural simplicity of our first 
parents’ costume before tlieir expulsion. On 
another oceasion when Mr. Aleock went, pre¬ 
ceded by a hand of music, to the Governor’s 
Yumun, all the bathers of both sexes came 
out, unabashed and without the slightest idea 
or reflection that they w'erc naked, to gratify 
tlieir curiosity hy a good long gaze ou tlie 
novel spectacle. F>ut, latterly, if a European 
attempt to draw Ihe curtain before the bath¬ 
house, he is received with storms of abuse, 
and told very plainly to izo about bis business, 
— Moore^p. 394 ; IVanderings of a 
p. 2()o. 

LIJT’AIN ? Hind. W illnglibeia edulis. 

LUTA-MIJHOOUIK, Bkng. Digeramu- 
ricata. 

LU4TTIT KOTTE ELLE, Tam. Pisonia 

moriinlifolia. 

JJJTOHxMAN TERTA, sec Oriza saliva. 

J>UTf, Pkrs. a luiffoon, distinguished by 
his four-point(‘d liat or fool’s cap. — Ouseley^s 
'J'rareh, l"ol. i, p. 184. 

LIJTI-AM, Bi:\(i. Willughbeia edulis, jR. 

LUTIANA, Assam. Alstoniu scholaris, J?. 
Br., Don. 

LUTKUN, Beng., Hind. Bixa indica, B. 
Orel la na. 

LUTKUN-MAIIBUN, Hind. A silk 
twist for the c.hoonfee. 

lAJT PUTIAH, Duk. Water cress. 

LUT QUA, (4mn. Baccainea pieiardi, Bu, 

LUTRA CHINENSIS, Gray. 

\ Lutra indica, Graij. j Lutra vulgaris. 

L. turayensis, //od'js. | 

This Chino.se ottei*. It has u near resem¬ 
blance to the otter of Europe.— JJorsfield, 

LUTRA NAIR, Fr. Cuv. 

Nir-Nai, Can. Jul-Marjar, or Water 

Datwai Bekli, „ cat, MaKB. 

Pani-kutta, or Water Hud ; Hada, „ 

clog, Dukh. Anjiug Ayer, . Malay. 

Otter, Eno. 

The Indian otter ; it is founff^^ both Pen-. 
insulas of India and in Nepaut-TJ-Hor^/^e/rf; ; 
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LUTRA SIMUNG, Raffles. 

liUtra baraiig, Fischer, j Mustela Ultra, Marsden. 
Anjing ayer, Malay. | Simung, Malay. 

An otter of Sumatra, BorsficJd. 
LUTRARIA, gee Pyloriilea. 

LUTUMUR, see Kliyber. J 

' LUTUNG, see Simiadae. * 

LUVUNG, Guz., Hind. Cloves. 
LUVUNGA, Bend. Eugenia caryo- 
phyllata, Thun. 

LWAY-BOHUG, a Karen tribe met by 
Mr. Tracey dwelling south of the Ka-khyen, 
on the edge of the table-htiid west of lake 
Nyouug Ywe, two degrees north of Toun- 
ghoo. They dress like &r\% are doubtless a 
branch of the Red Karen.— Mason, Bur- I 
mah, 641. j 

LUZ, IIkb. Sweet almond, see Louz. 
LUZAR, Buiim. a log of a certain length, i 
LYCAON, see Can is. I 

LYCHAIS CORSICA, and L. fulgens, | 
flowering plants, scarlet, Avhite. The first is ; 
an extremely showy flower, ami ornamental j 
either In a border or pot. It seldoin exceeds j 
eighteen inches in height, and after flowering, ! 
if cut down, will shootout and blossom again, i 
The seed should he sown either in or after j 
the rains—moderate care is all that is iieces- 1 
sary.— Riddell. | 

LYCIUM, a genus of plants of the natural I 
order Solanaceie, the nightshade tribe, of! 
which L harijarnrn, Linn., of Asia, Africa . 
and Europe ; L. ehinense, Mill., of China. 1 
hi europeum, Liu7i., ot' the Himalaya, are I 
known to occur in the llimalaya and China. | 

LYCIUM EUROPEUM, Lhin. \ 

Kangu, Kungu, Bras, j Mral, Panjab. I 

.Ganger, Uinp. 1 Chirchitta, „ | 

A small thorny plant of (ho Panjah, j 
browsed by camels and goats .and used J’or | 
fuel and wattling.— Dr. J. L. Stewart. | 

LYCODIDA^ a family of iislics-i^mi- | 
prising, 9 Gen. of Lycodcs, 4 Gymi^ll^ 1 
Uronectes. | 

LYCODONTIDAO, a family of reptiles, | 
comprising— 

Lycodon aulicus, Linn., Ceylon, S. India, Calcutta, 
lUirmah, Andaman. ^ 

Lycodon striatus, IShmn, Anatualli^^s. 

Lycodon anamallenais, Gunth., Anainallic.s. 
Tetragonosoma effrene, Cantor, Penang. 

Iveptorhytaon gara, India. 

Ophites sub-chictns, Penang. 

Ophit^ albofuBcus, D. <i' B., Malabar, Sumatra. I 

Cei^aapei carinata, Kuhl., Ceylon. j 

LYCOPERDON, one of the Fungi. Po- ! 

lyporus oblectana, Geaster liinbatus, Geas- j 
• ter maramosus, Eryaiphe jAuricn, a Boletus i 
infested with Sepedonium mycophilum, Sole-1 
roderma verriicosura, an AEcidium, and a ; 
Cromyces, both on Mulgcdioni tatnricum, ' 
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about half-a-dozen agarics, one at ai>. 
tude of 16,000 feet above, the Nubra ri'* 
a Lycoperdou and Morchella semililV 
which is eaten iu^ Kashmir, and expo^ 
when dr/to the plains of India, make up ’ 
list of fungi in the Panjab. 

LYCOPERSICUM, the Tomato, or U 
apfde, the produce of South^ America, a geri' 
of the same family as potatoes, a delicio- 
vegeUible, cultivated {fl many gardens. Tht^ 
are two sorts, single and double ; may bo so'i 
immediately the rains commence, in bec^ 
afterwards transplanted in rows, two fd 
apart, jjnd»trailed upon sticks of a stro.^ 
description. If the soil is good they wi 
grow to .seven or eight feet in height. TI • 
double, which are the finest, if sown in Jui^ 
ripen in Oetolier. The IbVer branehes' 
should be pruned, and a succession of cropi 
may bo kept up until Apiil. The smah 
single tomato, with a slight protecticn from 
the dry winds, will continue until the rains.— 
Riddell. See Jjove-applc. 

L Y C 0 P E K SI C U xM Ji sc U L E^’ T U M, ;Wi7- 

Solaniim lycopersicum, Linn. ’’ ’ 

Poijiuin aiuorLs, Blackw. | 

Wal-inangi, Bombay. Thak kali, HiND. 

Kha yaumyapliunglUiliM. Tamati, Malay. 

Love apple, Toinatn, Eno. Maha ratalamati, Singh. 
Wolf peach, ,, Siini Takall pallarn, Tam. 

Thah kali, III NT).? i 

The tomato is used as a veget.ahle. 
LYCOPODlAClwE, DC. The Club 
moss tribe of plants comprising 2 Gen., 7 sp., 
viz., 6 Lycopodium ; 1 isooies. 

LY^COPODIUM, an inflammable pow¬ 
der uschI in fire-works, obtained from a com¬ 
mon moss-like plant.— IVaterston. 

LYCOPODIUM, or Club moss. A gennft 
of plants l)c4onging to the natural order Lyco- 
podiaeea^. It has 1-seeded 2-valved cap¬ 
sules, or d-vaived containing powdei'. The' 
green woods of Teimsserim southern pn‘ 
vinces nn^ olten euiyeted with the club mbs. ) 
or ground pine. Mr. Fortune, when travelling ] 
on the hills of Houg-Koiig, a few days afu* ' 
his first arrival in Cliiini, met with a mos 
curious dvvai f Lye.ojiodinm, which he dug up 
and curried down to Messrs. Dent’s gardejj!.^ 
‘‘ Hai-yali,” said the old compradore, Avhe^i 
he saw it, and was quite in ra[)tur 08 of 
delight. All the other coolies and servants 
gathered lound the basket to admire this 
curious little plant. 1 had not, says For¬ 
tune, seen them evince so much graij&u 
cation since I showed them the old. 
Cactus,” Cereus senilis whichtj^l look out 
from England, and presenteifeil^ .A Chinese 
nur.seryman at Canton. On md^igiheo) why 
they prized the Lycopodium tb fduch, they 
replied, in Canton English, ‘^Oh ho too muoh 
a handsome ; he grow only a Icctc and Hi 
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' Witft and suppose he be one 

aa lived year oujiy gQ high,” holding 

lus/\ie‘it‘ di’'’<neh or two higlier than 
Na )-.nis little plant is really very 
.often naturally takes the very 
relwvarf tree in .miniature whieh is 
mo.’he j*easoii of its being such a 
ti'vith the Chinese .”—Masotl ; For- 
c^jiderinr/s, parje 95. L. ai istatnrn, 
ai Hookeri, iini>ricutum, phleginnria 
Truowii occur in India. Sec Ferns, 
arjensis. 

cr,ODIUM CLAVATUM, of the 
irpors, grows at Chukoong in the 
ajCachoong valley, Sikkim, and 
u posses, the superb Himalayan Lyel- 
with the English Fnmaria hygro- 
— Hooker^ llini. VoL ii,/>. 19. 

)P0DIU:M WILLDENOVIl, see 
thia chrysantha. 

IAN, and other languages of lesser 
nd perhaps also the Tl!ra(dan and 
liaii tongues were ahered to the 
t')r Pelasgic Greek. See India, Lud. 

»*, the Diospolis of the Greeks. 

E BRAIlUT, the tamarisk. 

TELLIA CRISPA, grows at Chakooug 
Akim, in the Lachen La(;hoong valley, it 
of the most remaikable mosses in the 
lalaya mountains, and derives additional 
rest from having been named after the 
’ Charles Lyell, Esquire, of Kinnordy, 
of the eminent geologist.— Hook. 
ii, p- 19. 

YGODIUM SCANDENS, one of the 
I elegant climbers on the Tenasserim coast 
terrestrial species of fern, easily reeog- 
i by its habit of running over oilier 
% and by the fringed margin of its 
,from which it is sometimes called 
.1 fern.” An allied species is found in 
^ed States.— Mason, Tavoy. 
j T-UL-QADAR, Arab. TIieNight 
pC, occurs on the 27th night of the 
ylamzau. Mahomedans sit up all 
>, rning frankincense-pastiles, repeating 
liar prayer called “Nufil,” reciting in 
the Almighty'', reading the Koran, 
.Aslaiming the Azan. It is a period of 
, solemnity.— Herkl. 

a mohurrura faqeen 
iTL-O-NUHAR, see Tasbeeh. 
JLAT-UL-MOOBARAK, the blessed 

htMN^A HOOKERI, Reeve. The 
the Lachen iu Tibet contain many 
this species of Lymnaea, This is the 
(i Wpine living shell in the world, many 
iiiiiB being from nearly 17,000 feet eleva- 
^3?roeeedings of the Zoological Society^ 
;^}fH ; Bookevy Bim.Jour.y Vol ii, p. 156. 
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LYTHRUM FRUTICOJilUM. 

LYMO, Cmif. Printing, in China, is by a 
system of stereotype, the types being made 
from the pear tree wood, called by them ly-mo. 
Their paper is made from refuse paper, rags 
of silk and cotton, rice-straw, the liber of a 
species of morns, but principally of bamboo. 

LYN-WAAT, Ddt. Linen. 

LYNX. The Caracal, or Indian lynx, called 
the Siah-gosh or black-ear, has immense speed, 
runs into a hare as a dog into a rat. It often 
catches crows as they rise from the ground, by 
springing five or six feet into the air after 
them. It is an cnsteni custom of great anti¬ 
quity of training certain feline animals, as the 
Chita and the Caracal or 8ia-gosh ; the Lion, 
too, as it would apjieai', was li'ained in ancient 
times ; amt in Britain the Otter is still abun¬ 
dantly employed in fishing I'or its master, as 
Connorauts are in (diina. On the plains of 
Chinese Tai'tury or Tehungaria, Mr. Atkin¬ 
son )aisscd what he designates “ large flocks of 
wild Turkeys ; by tliis term, of course, Bustards, 
are meant : and doubtless the European Otis 
tarda. Elsewhere, whilst among the Kalmuk 
of the border of the Oulam-kouni desert, ho 
remarks :—Noticing at no great distance 
several flocks of large birds feeding on the 
plain, a Cossack and myself started in pursuit, 
accompanied by two Kalmuk lending horses. 
Tlie Ealmuk gradually approached the birds 
by going round in a circle, and we weie all well 
sheltered the liorses. At length the men 
stopped, the Cossack and myself lay flat on the 
ground, and having obtained a good sight, two 
of the flock \vei*e presently stretched d6ad on 
the plain. As the otliers did not fly far, our 
piece.s were re-loaded, and we again approach¬ 
ed the birds with equal success ; but this 
time the flock went far away. We now 
gathered up our game and ascertained them 
to be four fine Bustards. Next morning the 
party were still more successful ; for two 
Deer and eight Bustards were added to the 
larder. In the same vicinity Pheasants” 
were obtained ; probably the true Phasiauus 
colchicus, or perhaps the kindred race of the 
Hindoo Kush. See Fclis. 

LYNX-STONE, Eng. Amber. 

LYN-ZAAD, Dut. Linseed. 
LYPODIUM SCANDENS, see Ferns. 

LYRIOCEPHALUS SCUTATA, see 
Agama. 

LYSIAS, see Greeks of Asia, 

LYTHRACE^, Lindley. The Loose¬ 
strife tribe, comprisfiig, 11 genera, 21 sp., viz,, 


1 RotaU; 

2 Aroeletia; 

3 AmiDannia; 
3 NetflBa; 


2 Lythram; 
1 Captiea; 

1 Qlnoria; 

1 Lawsoniii; 


1 OriBlea; 

5 La^erstroemia; 
\ DuabanB;a. 


LYTHRUM FRUTICOSUM, Linn, Syn. 
of GrislM tomes tosa, "Roxh. 
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LYTHHUM HUNTERl. 


LYTtA VESiOATO 


LYTIIRUM HUNTERl. ' Ilpiitei’n 
Loose-strife, is a native oF tlio East Indies. 
The leaves are oppohite, the calyx tubular 
and 6dobed, the stamens 12, and tlie style 
subulate. The petals, six in number, are of 
a very beautiful red-colour, and are used for 
dyeing in India The hardy perennial species 
I’lim are handsome garden-flowers ; 


they grow in any common soil, 
propagated by dividing 
seeds of the auuual kind^requir* 
in most situations in' the s| 
Uichamydeom Plants; Bhbingi 
of British Botany. 

LYTTA GIGAS, see Canthai 
LYTTA VESICATORIA, see * 
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